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PREFACE. 


♦•• 


The  volume  of  this  work  for  1881  is  the  sixth  of  the  new  series  and  the 
twenty-first  of  the  whole  series.  It  has  grown  in  size  to  meet  the  increased 
activity  in  human  affairs,  and  to  present  the  interesting  public  questions  and 
scientific  developments  which  have  arisen,  and  the  discussions  of  their  principles. 

A  special  article  is  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  each  country  and  to  each  State 
of  the  United  States,  which  contains  a  sketch  of  its  history  during  the  year,  the 
administration  of  its  government,  and  its  legislation ;  full  official  information  on 
its  area,  population,  education,  military  force,  commerce,  industry,  finances,  and 
the  public  questions  agitated  and  reforms  effected.  No  efforts  are  spared  to 
secure  the  fullest  information  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  considered 
that  in  its  several  departments  the  work  may  be  safely  consulted  as  the  com- 
pletest  and  most  reliable  book  of  reference.  At  the  same  time  its  record  of 
scientific  developments  and  progress  will  be  found  most  valuable  and  unsar- 
passed. 

In  this  volume  the  sad  history  of  the  fatal  wounding  and  slow  decline  of 
the  President  are  given  in  the  article  on  "  Garfield,"  a  summary  of  the  points 
in  the  trial  of  the  murderer  is  recounted,  the  important  medico-legal  question 
of  '^Insanity  as  a  Defense"  is  discussed,  and  the  constitutional  question  of 
"  Presidential  Inability  "  is  presented,  with  the  views  of  public  men. 

The  change  of  administration,  the  "legislation  of  Congress,"  with  the  de- 
bates, the  "  special  sessions  "  and  proceedings  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
the  records  of  each  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  political  history  of  New 
York,  are  given  fully.  The  movements  and  statistics  of  "  Commerce  and  Finance 
in  the  United  States,"  and  the  "  Finances  "  of  the  Government  of  the  latter,  by 
ex- Assistant  Secretary  Upton ;  the  "Exposition  of  Cotton  Products  at  Atlanta," 
by  Professor  William  M.  Browne ;  the  report  of  the  "  Mississippi  River  Im- 
provements"; "the  Panama  Canal  question";  the  important  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence of  "  Peru,  Chili,  and  the  United  States  " ;  the  question  of  "  Bi-raetal- 
lic  Currency  "  with  the  results  of  the  conference  at  Paris ;  the  recent  progress 
of  "  American  Constitutional  Law  " ;  the  validity  of  the  "  Naturalization  Papers 
of  the  United  States" — are  subjects  of  permanent  and  historical  importance. 

The  stirring  events  which  have  occurred  in  foreign  countries  are  scarcely 
of  less  interest.    The  agrarian  question  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  the  other  coun- 
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tries  of  Europe ;  the  wars  in  South  America,  Afghanistan,  the  Transvaal,  and 
Turkistan ;  the  revolutionary  upheaval  in  Russia  and  the  terrible  murder  of  the 
Czar ;  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  and  Bussia ;  the  developments- 
of  the  still  unsolved  Eastern  question;  the  social  reforms  in  Germany;  the 
rapid  political  changes  in  republican  France ;  the  liberal  movements  in  Italy 
and  Spain — ^are  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  which  an  account  is  given,  together- 
with  all  the  latest  statistical  information,  under  the  names  of  the  different 
countries,  or  dealt  with  in  special  articles,  such  as  ^'  Jews,  Persecutions  of  " ; 
"  Islam,  the  Future  of "  ;  "  Brahmo  Somaj  *' ;  "  Land  Tenure  in  Europe " ; 
^'  Opium-Trade  of  India  and  China  " ;  ^'  Bussian  Gt>vemment,  its  Features." 

Eeligious  and  denominational  information  is  given  under  the  names  of  the 
denominations,  and  a  special  article  on  the  ^'  New  Testament  Eevision.*' 

There  are  biographical  articles  on  numerous  distinguished  persons  who  have 
died  during  the  year. 

The  progress  of  science,  particularly  of  its  useful  applications,  and  the 
achievements  of  inventive  genius,  are  described  with  comprehensive  complete- 
ness. Of  the  long  list  of  special  articles  and  new  subjects  may  be  mentioned 
as  examples,  the  progress  of  "  Medical  Science  and  Practice,"  the  article  on 
'*  Eye-sight  Deterioration,"  the  one  on  the  progress  of  "  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing," the  recent  developments  in  "Physiology"  ;  the  account  of  the  "Exhibi- 
tion of  Electrical  Inventions "  at  Paris,  the  article  discussing  "  Technical  Edu- 
cation," the  account  of  the  improvement  in  "Photography,"  the  articles  on 
"  Glucose  " ;  "  Germs,  Vaccination  with  Disease  " ;  "  Fertilizers  "  by  Professor 
W.  O.  Atwater ;  "  Chlorophyl " ;  "  Oysters,  Deterioration  of  " ;  "  Nutritive  Ele- 
ments of  Food  " ;  and  the  merits  and  demerits  of  "  Silo,  or  Ensilage,"  by  L.  B. 
Arnold. 

The  subject  of  the  United  States  census  is  treated  in  the  volume  with  great 
fullness  in  its  various  departments,  and  the  population  is  given  of  every  county 
in  each  State,  and  also  of  all  the  principal  cities,  and  compared  with  the  statistics 
of  the  former  census  of  1870.  The  returns  of  the  recent  census  in  Great 
Britain,  in  France,  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  other  European  countries,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  latest  dates  practicable.  Large  and  very  finely  colored  maps 
accompany  the  United  States  census,  and  illustrate  the  comparative  density  of 
the  population  in  1830  and  1880 ;  the  center  of  population  at  the  end  of  each 
decade  since  1800 ;  and  also  the  comparative  density  and  the  location  of  the 
foreign  and  the  colored  population. 

Fine  steel  portraits  of  President  Arthur,  ex-Secretvy  Blaine,  the  lately 
deceased  poet  Longfellow,  and  the  distinguished  French  citizen  Gambetta, 
embellish  the  volume,  together  with  maps  and  cuts  in  various  articles. 
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ADVENTISTS.    The  seyeral  denominations  ing  churches  and  a  declaration  of  principles." 

of  Ad?enti3ts  in  the  United  States  trace  their  The  convention  met  April  6th,  and  was  at- 

origin  to  the  preaching  of  William  Miller,  who  tended   by  ninety-three  delegates  from    the 

predicted  abont  1840,  as  the  result  of  his  stud-  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylva- 

ies  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  and  the  cal-  nia,  and  Canada.    A  declaration  of  principles 

eolations  a<Mluced  therefrom,  that  the  second  respecting  creed  and  church  organization  and 

coming  of  Christ  should  be  looked  for  in  1848  a  form  of  "  advisory  covenant  "  were  adopt- 

or  18&.    They  agree  in  the  expression  of  the  ed.     The   first   four  articles  of  the  declara- 

belief  that  the  visible  personal  second  coming  tion  state  the  commonly  received  "  orthodox  " 

of  Christ  is  near  at  hand,  but  are  divided,  on  doctrine  of   the  Scriptures  and   the  Trinity. 

other  points  of  doctrine,  into  four  branches.  The  fifth  article  declares  that  Christ  died  to 

tbe  most  numerous  of  which  are  the  Second  save  men  from  eternal  death,  the  penalty  of 

Advent  Christians,  numbering  about  fifty  thou-  violated  law ;  that  the  redemption  he  provided 

Mnd  members.     The  distinctive  features  of  is  twofold  — "  redemption  of  all  men  from 

their  belief  are  ^^  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  the  penalty  of  Adam^s  sin,  by  the  resurrection 

personal  coming  and  reign  of  Christ  on  the  of  the  dead ;    second,  the  redemption  of  be- 

«arth ;  holiness  of  heart ;  the  unconscious  state  Hevers  from  personal  sin  and  its  consequences." 

of  the  dead ;  their  literal  resurrection  ;  and  the  The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  articles  treat  of  • 

final  destruction  of  the  wicked."    The  Evan-  repentance,  of  baptism  (concerning  which  it  is 

gelical  Adventists,  numbering  about  nine  thou-  said  that  pardoned  believers  should  be  ^*  buried 

Siind  members,  differ  from  these,  in  holding  to  with  Christ  in  baptism,"  to  show  their  belief 

the  conscious  state  of  the  dead,  and  the  eternal  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  dead),  of 

conscious  suffering  of  the  wicked.    The  Sev-  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  personal  return  of 

enth-Day  Adventists,  who  have  about  fifteen  Christ.    The  tenth  article  expresses  belief  in 

thoQsand  five  hundred  members,  hold  that  the  the  everlasting  destruction  of  the  finally  im- 

•Mctnary  to  be  cleansed  is  not  the  earth,  but  penitent,  and  the  final  extinction  of  all  evil. 

the  heavenly  sanctuary;  that  Christ  will  come  The  eleventh  article  declares  that  the  coming 

88  soon  as  he  completes  his  "  investigative  of  Christ  is  near  at  hand.    The  twelfth  and 

jiidgment "  to  ascertain  who  of  the  dead  are  thirteenth  articles  express  the  belief  that  the 

Worthy  of  the  first  resurrection,  and  who  of  earth  will  be  made  over  to  be  the  future  abode 

^  living  of  translation.     Satan  is  then  to  of  the  saints,  and  that  all  church  action  should 

f^ign  in  the  earth  a  thousand  years,  after  which  point  to  the  personal  coming  of  Christ.    In 

the  earth  will  be  redeemed  and  fitted  to  be  the  the  "advisory  covenant "  the  Bible  is  accepted 

dwelling-place  of  the  saints.     The  Life  and  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  liberty  of  thought 

Advent  Union  holds  to  the  life  in  Christ  only,  is  permitted,  with  a  reservation,  for  the  protec- 

4Dd  the  non-resurrection  of  the  wicked  dead,  tion  of  the  privilege  of  a  refusal  of  sanction 

Second   Advent    Chbistian    Assooiation.  to  the  "persistent  urging  of  doctrinal  themes" 

The  Second  Advent  Christians  have,  until  the  not  "essential  to  salvation."    The  articles  on 

^t  year,  been  represented  by  two  distinct  or-  the  subject  of   church  organization  approve 

Kanizations,  one  for  the  East  and  one  for  the  the  congregational  system. 
^e8t     Representatives  of  both  branches  of        A  conference  of  Second  Advent  Christians 

the  deoomination  were  invited  by  the  Eastern  representing  six  States,  met  at  Foreston,  Illi- 

Association  to  meet  at  Worcester,  Massachn-  nois,   in  June,   and    adopted    resolutions    on 

wtto,  in  a  National  Convention,  "  for  the  pur-  church  organization  ;  a  declaration  of  prinoi- 

POM  of  considering  a  proper  system  of  organiz-  pies  in  harmony  with  that  set  forth  at  Wor- 
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cester ;  and  a  basis  of  miion  between  Eastern  abandonment  of  the  military  domination  of  tli 

and  Western  Adventists.  country  had  produced  a  state  of  anarchy,  an 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  that  the  final  retirement  from  Candahar  wool 

Second  Advent  Christian  Association — the  first  give  full  license  to  military  adventurers  ambs.- 

regular  meeting  of  the  united  organization —  tioos  of  empire. 

was  held  at  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  August        The  nature  of  the   negotiations    betweeEi 
16th.    The  following  conferences  were  repre-  Shere  Ali  and  the  Russian  authorities  were  re- 
sented :    Maine,   New  Hampshire,  Massachu-  vealed  in  a  secret  correspondence  which  wa^ 
setts, '  Vermont,   Connecticut,    Rhode  Island,  captured  at Cabool.  The  menacing  preparations 
Hoosick  Valley,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  of  Lord  Lytton  for  the  invasion  of  Afghanis- 
Philadelphia,    Illinois,    Wisconsin,    Northern  tan  had  led  Shere  Ali  to  appeal  to  Russia  for 
Central  Missouri  and  Southern  Central  Iowa,  aid,  and  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was 
Southwestern    Missouri    and     Northwestern  in  negotiation  while  hostilities  between  £o- 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  California,  Alabama,  gland  and  Russia  were  imminent;  but  after  the 
and  South  Carolina.   £.  A.  Stockman  presided,  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  Russian 
The  most  important  business  transacted  was  envoy  at  Cabool,  Colonel  Stoletoff,  only  soagbt 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  for  the  united  by  equivocations,  and  by  counseling  the  Ameer 
organization.     This  statute  declares  that  the  to  remain  at  peace,  to  extricate  his  government 
society  shall  be  known  as  the  from  the  position  to  which  it  was  committed. 

"  Second  Advent  Christian  Al^ociation  of  America,"  '^^^  ^''}^'^^  f  .*^^^  ^^^an  war  shows  the  im- 

and  that  its  object  shaU  be  "  the  promulgation  of  Bl-  possibibty  of  either  power  occupying  the  Af- 

ble  truth,  especially  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  rela-  ghan  country  as  a  military  base.     The  mdomi- 

tive  to  the  immediate  second  personal  advent  of  our  table  mountain  tribes  are  only  bound  together 

Lord,  and  a  preparation  for  the  event,  through  the  by  a  loose  feudal  league.     The  Ameer  is  little 

liuZle  m^SS^  Pubhcation  Society  and  alT  other  ^^^^e  than  a  titular  sovereign,  and  there  is  do 

habitual  and  disciplined  submission  to  a  cen- 
The  association  was  divided  into  tw^o  districts,  tral  organized  government.  Their  fierce  spirit 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  districts,  having  of  independence  will  not  brook  the  thought  of 
the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  New  foreign  ascendency.  An  ameer  would  lose  the 
York  and  Pennsylvania  as  the  line  of  division  allegiance  of  his  subjects  who  should  succumb 
between  them ;  the  annual  meetings  to  be  held  to  any  European  influence.  The  threatened 
alternately  in  either  section.  Each  conference  advance  of  the  English  was  all  that  made  deal- 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  entitled  to  ings  with  Russia  possible.  The  adherence 
one  delegate  as  a  member  of  the  association,  given  to  Ayoob  Khan  by  wide  sections  of  the 
with  one  additional  delegate  for  every  three  country  was  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
hundred  members  of  churches;  and  single  Abdurrahman  had  been  the  choice  of  the 
churches,  where  there  are  no  conferencea,  may  British  conquerors. 

send  delegates.  Provision  is  made  for  the  The  Liberal  party  in  England,  adhering  to 
representation  of  distant  conferences  by  proxy ;  the  conviction  that  a  **  strong,  friendly,  and 
and  a  committee  of  six  delegates  was  const!-  independent  Afghanistan  ^'  is  the  best  bulwark 
tuted  in  either  section  to  represent  all  such  against  the  Russian  advance  toward  India,  re- 
part  of  that  section  as  may  not  be  otherwise  corded  a  solid  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons 
represented,  when  the  annual  meeting  is  held  against  a  motion  to  retain  Candahar,  promptr 
in  the  other  section.  ed  by  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Geok 

The  Advent  Christian  Publication  Society  Tepe  by  the  Russians.    The    evacuation   of 

returned  a  capital  of  $14,438,  and  reported  Candahar  and  Southern  Afghanistan  was  still 

that  its  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $20,480.  delayed,  in  the  hope  that  the  Ameer  would 

It  had  handled  during  the  year  $4,339  worth  gather  the  political   strength  to  occupy  the 

of  books  and  tracts,  and  had  published  4,333,-  country  and  cope  with  his  adversary  and  En- 

072  pages.    The  sales  amounted  to  $4,803,  and  gland's  foe,  Ayoob  Khan.    The  son  of  Shere 

gifts  had  been  made  through  the  tract  fund  to  All  had  seemingly  better  chances  of  uniting  Af- 

the  amount  of  $1,820.  ghanistan  under  his  rule  than  Abdurrahman. 

AFGHANISTAN.    A  British  garrison  occu-  He  was  the  candidate  of  the  numerous  Duranis, 

fied  Candahar  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  a  considerable  following  among  the  Ghil- 
n  the  Queen's  speech  at  the  opening  of  Par-  zais,  and  with  partisans  in  all  the  valleys  of 
liament  in  January,  the  incoming  British  Cab-  Afghanistan.     His   rule    was    establislied   in 
inet  announced  its  intention  of  withdrawing  Herat,    and   his    pretensions    acknowledged 
the  troops  from  the  country.    Lord  Beacons-  throughout  Western  and  Southern  Afghanis- 
field,  in  criticising  the  sudden  reversal  of  his  tan.     He  was  raising  treasure  and  recruiting 
policy,  protested  against  the  impairment  of  the  his  army  from  the  bravest  elements  of  all  parts 
imperial  prestige  and  renown  in  the  Orient  by  of  Afghanistan,  in  strenuous  preparation  for 
thecourseof  the  Government  in  "doing  every-  a  struggle  with   Abdurrahman.    The  feuda- 
thing  they  could  to  inform  every  being  in  tory  sirdars  who  embraced  his   cause  with 
Central  Asia,  and  in  every  other  part  of  Asia,  their  bold  and  turbulent  followers,  however, 
that  they  meant  to  cut  and  run  from  the  scene  possessed  their  share  of  the  proverbial  jeal- 
of  a  splendid  conquest,^'  and  declared  that  the  ous,  rebellious,  and  faithless  spirit  of  the  Af- 
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ghans.   His  yoke  was  hard  on  the  coantry  miles  nearer  Candahar,  encamped  in  a  strong 
aroQDd  Ilerat.     Treasure  coald  only  be  raised  position  on  ascending  groand.    Gholam  Hyder 
by  harsh  exactions,  and  Ayoob's  own  imperi-  attacked  him  vigorously,  and  gained  some  ad- 
ottijealoos,  and  vindictive  char '^-cter  was  calcu-  vantage  at  first;  but  the  desertion  of  a  regi- 
lated  to  raise  up  maoy  enemie       In  March,  an  ment  of  Ghilzais  and  his  own  bad  generalship 
inaorrection  of  the  Deighboriiig  tribes,  joined  lost  him  the  day.    The  Cabooli  troops  took  to 
bj  matineers  from  the  army,  Gandahari  and  flight,  and  mau y  of  them  came  in  and  surren- 
Herati  soldiery,  nearly  put  an  end  to  his  am-  dered  to  Ayoob,    The  battle,  whicji  was  fought 
bitioos  plans.    His  position  in  the   country  July  27th,  lasted  only  an  hour;  eighteen  guns 
a(hirg8  seemed,  nevertheless,  to  be  growing  and  a  considerable  treasure  fell  into  the  hands 
Btronger.    The  prolonged  occupation  of  Can-  of  Ayoob's  general.    The  Ameer's  Governor  of 
dahar  by  the  British  visibly  iiyured  the  pros-  Candahar  and  his  staff  fled,  and  Ayoob's  forces 
pects  of  Abdurrahman  by  ranging  the  patri-  quietly  took  possession  of  the  city  on  the  80th. 
otic  and  religious  sentiment  of  the  country  on  Gholam  Hjder  Khan  retreated  with  the  rem- 
Ajoob's  side.  The  Ameer's  rule  extended  only  nant  of  his  army  to  Kelat-i-Ghilzai.    Here, 
over  Caboolistan,  Balkh,  and  Badakshan,  and  finding  re-enforcements  from  Cabool,  he  made  a 
wa3  not  exercised  farther  west  than  Ghazni.  stand.    The  Ameer's  position  improved  from 
After  waiting  until  April   for  Abdurrah-  week  to  week.    Dissensions  broke  out  in  Ayoob 
man  to  become  strong  enough  to  hold  Cauda-  Khan's  army,  and  many  of  the  Cabooli  soldiers 
bar,  the  British  authorities  sent  word  to  him  who  had  joined  him  after  the  battle  at  Karez-i- 
to  bring  a  force  to  succeed  them.    A  deputa-  Atta  redeserted  to  Gholam  Hyder.    The  Ameer 
tioD  from  Ayoob  Khan  asking  that  the  city  be  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Northern 
resigned  to  him  and  his  pretensions  recognized,  Afghanistan,  announcing  that  he  would  take 
on  the  ground  that  the  people  were  attached  to  the  field  in  person.    Mahomed  Jan,  his  former 
his  anse,  was  dismissed  with  a  refusal.    The  general-in-chief,  whom  he  had  long  feared  and 
Ameer  dispatched    a   body  of   troops,   who  mistrusted,  he  cast  into  prison  with  other  sus- 
dowlymade  their  way  from  Cabool  through  the  pected  individuals.     Both  he  and  Ayoob  Khan 
onfriendly  Durani  country.    On  the  21st,  after  had  been  hampered  in  their  movements  by 
famishing  the  Afghan  troops  with  some  artil-  signs  of  treachery  and  disaffection  in  their 
1^  and  small-armSf  the  last  detachment  of  capitals  and  among  their  troops. 
British  soldiers  marched  out  of  Candahar,  leav-        The  Duranis  did  not  flock  to  Ayoob  Khan's 
ingthe  deputed  governor  of  Abdurrahman  in  standard,  as  he  had  hoped,  upon  his  appearance 
connmand.  in  Southern  Afghanistan.    Before  the  capture 
The  British  did  not,  however,  withdraw  to  of  Candahar  had  made  him  master  of  the  coun- 
their  former  boundary,  but  only  to  the  valley  try,  but  few  partisans  joined  his  ranks.     Here, 
of  Pishin,  where  they  remained,  guarding  the  as  at  Herat,  nis  rule  was  felt  to  be  oppressive. 
Khojak  pass  and  garrisoning  tlfe  city  of  Quetta,  His  financial  straits  and  military  necessities 
quietly  looking  on  during  the  ensuing  struggle  compelled  him  to  make  requisitions  for  arms 
hetween  the  two  claimants  for  the  Afghan  and  supplies  and  to  exact  transport  service,  and  ' 
throne.    The  Indian  ofiicial  world  insisted  upon  his  extortions  of  treasure  acted  like  a  blight  on 
holding  on  to  this  last,  poor  trophy  of  the  con-  commercial  traffic.    The  murder  of  a  popular 
quest;  and  the  army  clique  and  Russophobists  chief,  and  other  events  which  excitea  tribal 
oerer  ceased  to  cry  for  a  return  to  the  **  for-  hatred  and  revenge,  had  estranged  the  Herati 
»ard"  policy,  for  interference  between  the  more  than  all  his  exactions,  and  were  among 
Qombatants,  and  the  establishment  of  a  British  the  main  causes  of  his  future  disasters.    Race 
protectorate  in  Afghanistan.  feeling,  which  is  one  of  the  deepest  passioos 
After  the  evacuation  of  Candahar  the  Ameer  of  the  Afghan  breast,  was  aroused  in  his  favor 
increased  his  fighting  strength,  and   posted  among  the  Southern  Afghans  by  the  appeals 
tfoops  on  the  Helmand  to  defend  his  acquisi-  made  by  Abdurrahman  to  the  race  pride  of 
tioo.   Three  of  Ayoob's  cousins  and  generals  the  Ghilzai  nation  in  his  energetic  preparations 
advanced  with  a  small  force,  hoping  to  incite  for  a  final  struggle  with  the  Ghilzai  leader  of  a 
the  Darani  chiefs  to  rise,  but  with  little  sue-  Durani  horde  who  disputed  his  throne.    The 
cessL    A  skirmish  near  Girishk  opened  hos-  Duranis  of  the  south,  who  had  held  back  apa- 
tilities  on  the  dOth  of  June.    On  the  11th  an-  thetically  at  Ayoob  Khan's  first  coming,  passion- 
other  engagement  took  place,  resulting  in  the  ately  filled  with  the  traditional  jealousy  of  the 
dispersion  of  Ayoob's  force.    In  July  Ayoob  ad-  Ghilzai  race,  now  rallied  vigorously  around  the 
vanced  from  Herat  to  the  Helmand  River  with  banner  of  their  national  chief.    Abdurrahman 
all  his  forces.    Several  days  were  gained  by  during  his  struggle  with  Ayoob  Khan  was  free- 
him  in  pretended  negotiations  for  peace.    Gho-  ly  provided  with  British  silver.    The  liberal  use 
lam  Hyder,  the  commander  of  the  Ameer's  of  his  abundant  cash  gave  him  a  great  advan- 
foroe  on  the  Helmand,  finally  crossed  the  river  tage  over  Ayoob.    Instead  of  drying  up  the 
to  attack  Ayoob  Khan,  but  only  to  find  that  the  fountains  of  commerce,  and  spreading  distress 
wily  prince  bad  himself  forded  the  Helmand  and  poverty  in  his  path,  his  approach  brought 
mod  slipped  in  between  him  and  Candahar.  unexampled  prosperity  and  comfort  to  every 
Gholam  Hyder  recrosaed  the  river  at  Girishk,  community  which  he  visited. 
snd  caught  up  with  Ayoob  at  Karez-i- Atta,  six       Abdurrahman  reached  Kelat-i-Ghilzai  on  the 
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Istof  Aagust.  Definite  proposals  for  peace  from  After  several  severe  repulses  of  the  Britis 

Ayoob  Khan  were  rejected,  and  the  Ameer  ad-  public  opinion  in  England  became  outspok 

vanced  to  join  battle  with  his  rival  on  the  against  the  further  continuance  of  the  war,  a 

road  to  Candahar.    For  many  davs  the  armies  negotiations  were  entered  into  by  the  Libei 

lay  encamped  opposite  each  other ;  and  Abdur-  Government  with  the  Boers,  which  resulted 

rahman  offered  battle  daily,  but  could  not  draw  the  restoration  of  virtual  independence.    (S 

out  the  enemy.    The  Ameer  was  then  obliged  Cape  Colony.) 

to  change  his  camp  to  a  position  nine  miles  to  At  the  biennial  election  held  in  Liberia  < 

the  west,  in  order  to  be  near  flour-mills.    Ayoob  May  8d,  Anthony  W.  Gsirdner  was  elect 

took  a  position  opposite  in  the  village  of  Chil-  President,  and  Rev.  A.  F.  Russell,  Vice-Pre 

zina.    Here  the    decisive  battle  was   finally  dent  of  the  republic,  the  successful  candidal 

fought  on  the  22d  of  September,  and  was  lost  receiving  a  majority  in  every  county.    Tl 

through  the  treachery  and  desertion  of  the  Ca-  will  be  Mr.  Gardner's  third  term.   The  conti 

boolis,  who  had  gone  over  to  Ayoob  after  the  is  described  as  independent  of  party  lines.  T 

defeat  of  Gholam  Hyder,  and  of  the  disaffected  successful  candidates  have  pledged  themselv 

Herati  soldiery.    The  encounter  with  Abdur-  to  the  education  of  the  masses,  the  incorpor 

rahman,  for  which  Ayoob  Khan  had  been  so  tion  of  the  native  tribes  into  the  body-politi 

long  preparing,  would  probably  have  resulted  in  favor  of  temperance,  the  honest  settleroe 

otherwise  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Ameer.    In  of  foreign  indebtedness,  and  the  frugal  a 

the  battle  of  Chilzina  Ayoob  Khan  occupied  a  ministration  of  the  Government, 

position  of  superior  strength,  behind  the  ram-  A  small  native  war  arose  for  the  British  * 

parts,  ditch,  and  buildings  of  the  old  city  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.    A  native,   w] 

Candahar,  protected  on  the  right  by  a  rocky  styled  himself  King  of  the  Denkera  tribe,  hi 

ridge.    Ayoob's  army  was  also  more  numerous,  taken  refuge  within  the  limits  of  the  Briti 

After  three  hours  or  so  of  fighting,  the  Ca-  protectorate  of  the  Fan  tee  and  other  tribe 

booli  and  Herati  regiments,  which  Ayoob  Khan  out  King  Koffee,  of  Ashantee,  claimed  th 

probably  mistrusted  and  therefore  kept  in  the  the  Denkeras  were  subjects  of  the  Ashantee 

rear,  commenced  to  fire  upon  the  Gnazi  and  and  demanded  that  he  be  given  up.    As  tl 

Candahari  men  who  formed  the  pretender's  British  refused  to  comply  with  this  requei 

battle-front.    This  treacherous  act  broke  the  King  Kofiee  declared  war  in  February.    Tl 

line,   and  soon  the  army  was  in  full  rout,  afiair  was  settled  in  May,  after  a  short  and  6 

Ayoob  Khan  and  his  confederate  chiefs  escaped  cisive  campaign,  by  the  payment  of  a  penal 

to  Herat,  leaving  his  artillery,  consisting  of  of  2,000  ounces  of  gold,  and  an  apology  fire 

twenty-two  guns,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  King  Koffee  to  Queen  Victoria.     At  the  fii 

Abdurraliman  did  not  follow  up  his  victory,  interview  of  the  Ashantee  embassadors  wi 

but  returned  to  Cabool  after  sacking  Candahar,  Sir  Samuel  Rowe,  the  Governor,  the  latter  i 

which  opened  its  gates  to  him  without  resist-  structed  them  to  inform  the  King  that  tl 

ance,  and  pillaging  the  surrounding  country,  in  British  would  not  consent  to  the  conclusion 

revenge  for  their  adherence  to  Ayoob's  cause,  any  treaty  with  him  so  long  as  he  permitt 

Abdurrahman  leisurely  made  his  preparations  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice  to  continue, 

to  advance  on  Herat.    Meanwhile  Abdul  Ku-  The  German  traveler,  Nachtigal,  has  ma< 

dus  Khan  had  set  out  with  a  small  force  from  a  computation  of  the  surface  and  populati« 

Cabool  and  was  making  his  way  toward  Herat  of  the  countries  and  districts  of  the  Contine: 

through  Northern  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan,  of  Africa,  as  follows  in  kilometres  (2|  kil 

He  was  joined  by  a  large  force  of  auxiliary  vol-  metres  =  1  square  mile) : 

unteers  from  the  local  tribesmen,  who  were  hos-    

tile  to  Ayoob.     This  formidable  force  menaced  country. 


Herat  from  behind  at  the  same  time  that  Ayoob    Morocco 

was  obliged  to  draw  his  forces  from  the  city  to    ^^«»^ 

meet  the  array  of  Abdurrahman.     After  three  TripoH. •  ..''*.*". i' -•-.•" ^ ... .^ 

engagements,  the  last  one  fought  at  Shaflan,    Desert  of  Sahara 

th ir ty  miles  east  of  Herat,  October  2,  in  all  of  g^J: ' cen^i  ",".'.'.'.'.[.]'.['.['.'..]' 

which  Abdul  Kudus  and  his  local   allies  were  Boodan,  Westerni  and  Upper  Guinea*. 

successful,  Herat  surrendered  without  further  ?*^i;*f;i''*Uw 'fth'    "V"    ' 

resistance  on  the  4th.     Ayoob  Khan,  after  the  central  amS  South  of  the  equator" ! 

capture  of  his  stronghold   and  capital,  and  his     Portuguese  posaefisiona,  eastern 

sole  military  base,  prudently  made  his  escape  oSS*?FJ?e^8ut"!!*"!^™!!™::::: 

to  Persia.  British  South- Afrliau '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.['.'.'... 

AFRICA.    An  important  change  in  the  map    Js^d* 

of  Africa  occurred  during  1881.     The  Trans-         Total 

vaal  Republic,  which  had  been  annexed  by  the 
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British  in  1877,  regained  its  independence  and  AKKAS,  a  dwarf  race  dwelling  in  the  v 

assumed  the  name  of  the  South  African  Repub-  ley  of  the  White  Nile,  in  about  the  third  i 

lie.    A  strong  agitation  against  British  rule  was  gree  of  north  latitude.    Reports  of  dwarf  p< 

kept  up  in  the  annexed  district,  which  finally  pies  in  equatorial  Africa  have  been  made 

resulted  in  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Boers,  travelers  in  all  ages.    The  pygmies  of  the  f 
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deots  were  located  by  tradition  in  the  distant  and  freights,  on  the  payment  of  jast  compen- 
parts  of  Upper  Ethiopia.    The  Dokkos,  another  sation  to  the  owner  of  the  railroad  for  such 
tribe  of  people  of  low  stature,  living  in  the  transportation ;  and  any  person  or  corporation 
soQthero  part  of  Abyssinia,  may  bo  related  to  engaged  in  the  business  of  transporting  passen- 
tlie  Akkas.    These  are  described  by  Schwein-  gers  or  freights  over  any  railroad  in  this  State, 
farth  as  a  race  which  never  attain  a  greater  who  shall  exact  and  receive  for  any  such  trans- 
heifht  thaa  five  feet.     Their  lower  face  pro-  portation  more  than  just  compensation  for  the 
trades  to  a  remarkable  degree.     Their  hands  services  rendered,  or  demands  more  than  the 
aod  feet  are  small.    They  are  very  active  in  rates  specified  in  any  bill  of  lading  issued  by 
their  habit%  and  use  the  bow  and  the  lance  such  person  or  corporation,  or  who  for  his  or  its 
with  great  skill   in    hunting    the    elephant,  advantage  or  for  the  advantage  of  any  connect- 
The  country  of  the  Akkas  lies  south  of  the  ing  line,  or  of  any  person  or  locality,  shall 
Welle  River,  beyond  Monbuttu-land  and  the  make  any  unjust  discrimination  in  transporta- 
country  of  the  Niam-Niams  (see  "  Geographi-  tion  against  any  individual,  locality,  or  corpora- 
cal  Progress  and  Discovery  ").     From  recent  tion,  sliall  be  guilty  of  extortion  ;  and  in  every 
accounts  it  appears  that  the  stature  of  the  Ak-  case  it  shall  be  for  the  jury  to  determine,  from 
kas  has  been  somewhat  understated,  and  that  all  the  evidence,  whether  more  than  just  com- 
tbeir  average  height  is  greater  than   that  of  pensation  was  exacted  and  received,  or  whether 
the  Hottentots.    They  are  not  warlike,  and  any  such  discrimination  in  transportation  which 
are  in  danger  of  extinction  from  the  aggres-  may  be  established  by  the  evidence  against  the 
sions  of  their  neighbors.    Two  Akka  children  individual,  locality,  or  corporation,  as  the  case 
who  were  brought  to  Europe  by  Miani  have  may  be,  was  made  for  the  benefit  or  advantage 
displayed  a  fair  degree  of  intelligence.  of  the  person  or  corporation  operating  such 
ALABAMA.      Some    important    measures  railroad,  or  of  any  person  or  locality :  provided, 
were  passed  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
held  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.     A  colored  prevent  contracts  for  special  rates  for  the  pur- 
normal  school  was  established  at  Tuskeegee.  pose  of  developing  any  industrial  enterprise,  or 
Aq  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  incorpora-  to  prevent  the  execution  of  any  such  contract 
tion  of  banks  of  discount  and  deposit.     They  now  existing." 

tre  authorized  to  carry  on  the  business  of  In  all  suits  for  extortion,  the  plaintifi^  may 

banking,  by  discounting  bills  and  notes,  re-  recover  twice  the  amount  of  damages  sustained, 

ceifing  and  paying  out  deposits,  buying  and  and  also  a  reasonable  fee  for  his  counsel.     The 

selling  gold  and  silver  bullion,  foreign  coins  party  proved  guilty  of  the  extortion  may  be 

and  foreign  and  domestic  bills  of  exchange  and  fined  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  five  hun- 

commercial  securities,  bonds  and  stocks,  by  dred  dollars.     It  was  also    provided  that  a 

lending  money  upon  bonds,  stocks,  and  person-  board  of  railroad  commissioners  should  be  es- 

«1  security,  and  upon  unincumbered  real  prop-  tablished,  wljose  duty  it  should  be  to  consider 

*rtT,  and  by  exercising  such  incidental  powers,  and  carefully  revise  all  tariffs  of  charges  for 

not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  of  transportation  submitted  to  the  commission  by 

fhe  United  States,  as  are  necessary  to  carry  on  any  person  or  corporation  owning  or  operating 

its  business.    The  capital  stock  may  be  any  a  railroad  in  this  State ;  and  if,  in  the  judg- 

som  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  or  more  than  ment  of  the  commission,  any  such  charge  is 

fi^e  hundred  thousand  dollars.  more  than  just  compensation  for  the  service 

Any  one  who  carries  about  his  person  a  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  made,  or  if  any 

hojrie-knife,  or  any  other  knife  or  instrument  such  charges  amount  to  unjust  discrimination 

of  like  kind  or  description,  or  a  pistol,  or  fire-  against  any  person,  locality,  or  corporation,  the 
•nnsof  any  other  kind  or  description,  or  any  *  commission  shall  notify  the  party  submitting 

«ir-gun,  must  be  fined  on  conviction  not  less  the  same  of  the  changes  necessary  to  reduce 

^n  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  the  rate  of  charges  to  just  compensation,  and 

and  may  also  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail,  to  avoid  unjust  discrimination;    when  such 

or  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  the  county  for  changes  are  made  by  the  party  submitting  the 

not  more  than  six  months:    provided,   that  tariff,  or  when  none  are  deemed  proper  and 

(ndence  that  the  defendant  has  good  reason  to  expedient,   the  members  of  the  commission 

tpprehend  an  attack  may  be  admitted  in  the  shall  append  a  certificate  of  its  approval  to 

mitigation  of  the  punishment  or  in  justification  such  tariff  of  charges. 

of  the  offense.  It  was  further  made  the  duty  of  the  commis- 

Tbe  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  sioners  to  hear  all  complaints  made  by  any 

was  appropriated  for  the   construction  of  an  person  against  any  such  tariff  of  rates  so  ap- 

additional  building  for  the  accommodation  of  proved,  on  the  ground  that  the  same,  in  any 

the  insane  at  Tuscaloosa.  respect,  is  for  more  than  just  compensation,  or 

Tbe  rate  of  the  State  tax  was  fixed  at  six  and  that  such  charges,  or  any  of  them,  amount  to, 

one  half  tenths  of  one  per  centum.  or  operate  so  as  to  effect  uiyust  discrimination  ; 

It  was  declared  by  the  Legislature  that  "  the  such  complaint  must  be  in  writing,  and  specify 

niain  track  of  every  railroad  in  this  State  is  a  the  items  in  the  tariff  against  which  complaint 

public  highway,  over  which  all  persons  have  is  made ;  and  if  it  appears  to  the  commission 

^oal  rights  of  transportation  for  passengers  that  there  may  be  justice  in  the  complaint,  or 
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that  the  matter  ought  to  be  investigated,  the  trouble  is,  to  determine  what  is  jus 

commission  shall  forthwith  furnish  to  the  person  sation  or  unjust  discrimination, 

or  corporation  operating  the  railroad  a  copj  The  Legislature  has  the  power  to 

of  the  complaint,  together  with  notice  that,  at  this  matter  bj  positive  statute,  as  i 

a  time  and  place  stated  in  the  notice,  the  tariff  the  case  of  mills  grinding  for  toll,  U 

as  to  said  items  will  be  revised  by  the  commis-  bridges,  turnpikes,  and  the  like ;  but 

sion ;  and  at  such  time  and  place  it  shall  be  the  tions  in  the  measure  of  just  compeu! 

duty  of  the  commission  to  hear  the  parties  to  not  unjust  discrimination,  in  railroac 

the  controversy  or  by  counsel,  and  such  evi-  tation,  render  the  exercise  of  this 

dence  as  may  be  offered,  oral  or  in  writing,  fixing  rates  by  positive  statute  impr 

and  may  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  conform-  It  was  made  the  duty  of   coui 

ing  to  the  mode  of  proceedings,  as  nearly  as  boards  to  supervise  the  public  h< 

may  be  convenient,  required  of   arbitrators,  through  their  health  officer  to  coUec 

giving  such  time  and  latitude   to  each  side,  statistics  of  their  county, 

and  regulating  the  opening  and  conclusion  of  A  tramp  was  defined  to  be  any  p 

any  argument,   as  the  commission   may  con-  goes  from  place  to  place  or  house 

sider  best  adapted  to  arrive  at  the  truth  ;  and  begging  or  demanding  food,  raimen 

when  the  hearing  is  concluded,  the  commission  or  other  thing  of  value,  without  en 

shall  give  notice  of  any  changes  deemed  proper  or  other  visible  means  of  support 

by  them  to  be  made,  to  the  person  or  corpora-  further  provided  that  the  act  of  b 

tion  operating  the  railroad.*  vagrancy,  by  any  person  having  i 

The  serious  nature  of  the  litigation  against  residence  within  this  State,  shall 

railroads,  under  a  complaint  of  extortion,  is  facie  evidence  that  the  person  comii 

such  that  those  best  informed  on  the  subject  same  is  a  tramp, 

admit  that,  if  the  roads  were  subject  to  it  unre-  As  a  punishment,  or  rather  to  exc 

strained,  it  would  effectually  destroy  the  value  from  the  State,  it  was  provided  tha 

of  their  property.     The  act,  therefore,  seeks  to  son  convicted  of  being  a  tramp  shall 

provide  a  proper  measure  of  protection  to  the  for  the  first  offense  not  less  than  fif tj 

railroads  by  authorizing  them  to  submit  their  than  two  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  be 

tariffs  to  the  conmaission,  and  when  such  tar-  to  hard  labor  for  the  county  for  not 

iffs  have  been  conformed  to  what,  in  the  judg-  six  nor  more  than  twelve  months, 

ment  of  the  commission,  is  the  measure  of  lust  second  conviction  for  such  offense 

compensation,  without  unjust  discrimination,  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  : 

the  commission  shall  approve  them.    This  ap-  five  hundred  dollars,  and  sentence 

proval  by  the  commission  does  not  make  the  labor  for  the  county  not  less  than  one 

tariff  thus  approved  absolutely  binding,  either  than  two  years;  and  for  each  subsec 

on  the  p)ublic  or  the  railroads ;  but  it  so  far  viction  shall  be  fined  and  sentenced 

protects  the  railroads  as  to  relieve  them  while  second  conviction, 

acting  under  such  approved   tariff  from  all  The  act  for  the  apportionment  of  n 

liability  except  for  actual  damage,  and  gives  tives  made  a  small  change  in  only  f 

them  the  right,  if  successful  in  a  suit  for  extor-  ties,  which  merely  gained  or  lost  t 

tion  in  respect  to  such  charges,  to  recover  a  The  number  of  representatives  is 

lawyer^s  fee  from  the  plaintiff,  and  the  ap-  dred. 

proval  ofthe  commission  is priTTiayacitf  evidence  There   were  996    bills  introduce< 

in  behalf  of  the  railroad  that  the  tariff  is  not  House,  of  which  221  became  laws,  an 

extortionate.  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

The  object  and  effect  of  these  provisions  are  In  the  Senate  there  were  about  46( 

to  leave  it  to  a  jury  to  determine  in  the  last  petitions  introduced,   129   of  whicl 

resort  what  is  just  between  the  people  and  the  laws. 

railroads.     The  railroads,  in  so  far  as  they  are  It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  sc 

private  property,  are  entitled  to  the  same  meas-  bills  introduced,  and  only  350,  or 

ure  of  protection  precisely  as  other  property ;  one  fourth,  were  enacted  into  law 

and,  in  so  far  as  they  are  public  highways,  the  failed  for  want  of  time  to  consider  th 

rightof  the  public  to  use  them  is  equally  sacred,  others  were  defeated  in  one  bram 

These  respective  rights,  of  the  success  of  the  other  of  the  Legislature, 

railroad  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  public  on  Of  the  laws  passed,  forty-four  are 

the  other,  meet  at  just  compensation,  without  fifty-four  are  amendments  of  the  Cod 

unjust  discrimination,  for  the  service  rendered  and  the  remainder  are  local  or  specii 

in  transportation.    "Whenever  the  railroads  are  nature,  including  sixty  acts  for  the  p 

required  to  transfer  freiglit  or  passengers  for  or  regulation  of  the  sale  of  spirituoi 

less  than  just  compensation,  the  rights  of  the  The  adjournment  took  place  early  in  t 

owners  of  the  railroads  are  violated ;  and,  on  of  March. 

the  other  hand,   when   the  railroads  charge  The  latest  report  of  the  conditi 

more  than  just  compensation,  or  make  any  Educational  Department  is  for  1880. 

uiyust  discrimination  in  transportatron,  they  revenue  for  the  year   was  $397,46. 

trespass  upon  the  rights  of  the  public.    The  largest  items  being  the  annual  approp 
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|13O,00O,  the  poll-tax  retained  by  tlie  coanties  general  average  for  white  and  black  combined 

lor  the  townahips  and  race  paying  it,  $124,697.-  being  80  days. 

08,  and  interest  on  the  sixteentb-seotion  fond,  The  State  Penitentiary,  at  the  latest  report, 

$105,082.66.    The  principal  apportionments  of  contained  540  convicts,  of  whom  only  44  are 

the  fand  were,  for  the  normal  schools,  $18,500 ;  kept  within  the  wdls. 

to  school  districts,  $258,099.52,  and  of  coarse  The  convicts  for  the  most  part  are  hired  to 
the  net  poll -tax,  as  above  indicated.  Teachers  miners  and  farmers,  most  of  them  at  $5  per 
of  white  schools  got  $203,681.46;  of  colored  month.  These  are  the  first-class  hands.  There 
schools,  $158,91 1.13  ;  and  county  superintend-  is  a  second  class  that  bring  only  $2.50,  and  a  few 
ents  got  $11,871.92.  The  white  Normal  who  are  let  for  their  "victuals  and  cl6thes." 
School  at  Florence  received  $7,500 ;  the  col-  The  report  shows,  however,  that  as  fast  as  the 
ored  Normal  at  Marion,  $4,000  ;  and  the  col-  $5  contracts  expire  new  ones  are  made  at  $8 
ored  Normal  at  Huntsville,  $2,000.  Each  one  per  month.  It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the 
of  those  schools  is  represented  as  doing  well,  sum  of  $45,000  has  been  paid  into  the  State 
h&nog  made  considerable  improvements  over  Treasary  during  the  two  years.  Within  the 
former  years.  The  white  Normal  at  Florence  five  years,  under  the  present  system,  $81,000 
reports  on  its  catalogue  for  the  year  201  pupils,  have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury,  $36,000  of 
and  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  serious  sick-  State  bonds  canceled,  besides  building  the 
ness  during  the  entire  year,  which  closed  un-  Wetumpka  Branch  Railroad,  worth  $12,921.20, 
der  circomstances  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  and  making  repairs  and  improvements  on  build- 
tbe  institution.  Indeed,  such  a  degree  of  pros-  ings  and  grounds  worth  $12,200.  Under  the 
peritj  and  popularity  has  it  attained  that  it  new  contracts,  the  income  to  the  State  will  be 
was  foaod  necessary  to  enlarge  the  accommo-  largely  increased.  Under  the  old  law,  it  cost 
datioos  for  an  increased  number  of  pupils,  per  capita  about  $59  for  transporting  con- 
Connected  with  the  institution,  eight  teachers  victs  to  the  penitentiary ;  now  it  costs  about 
are  reported.    While  masic  is  taught  as  in  other  $1.70. 

institations,  to  those  who  desire  to  take  lessons,  Out  of  the  540  convicts,  there  is  but  one 

the  whole  school  is  required  to  join  the  vocal  solitary  white  woman.    This  lone  one  is  thirty- 

miLsio  class,  and  the  board  expresses  satisfaction  five  years  old,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of 

at  the  pleasing  effect  of  tliis  feature  of  the  insti-  three  years,  for  adultery. 

tQtion.    The  Florence  Normal  School,  present  The  number  of  whit«  male  convicts  is  only 

and  prospective,  has  never  been  in  so  prosper-  69.    The  colored  male  convicts  are  450,  and 

OQs  and  pleasant  estate.    There  are  100  of  its  colored  females  20.    There  are  some  children 

old  papUs  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  State,  and  among  the  colored  convicts,  the  youngest  be- 

ntany  more  are  ready  and  waiting.  ing  ten  years,  and  is  sentenced  to  seven  years 

The  Lincoln  Normal  University,  at  Marion,  for  manslaughter.     There  is  one  twelve,  one 

is  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  thirteen,  one  fourteen,  and  qaite  a  number 

The  number  of  pupils  wa?  140 — 76  females  ranging  from  fourteen  to  twenty.    The  oldest 

and  64  males.    Such  has  been  the  increase  in  convict  is  seventy-five ;    he  is  in  for  man- 

the  number  of  pupils,  that  an  enlargement  of  slaughter,  for  five  years.    There  is  one  seventy- 

the  building  has  become  an  absolute  necessity,  two  years  old,  and  is  in  for  two  years  for  assault 

The  report  shows  Qve  teachers  connected  with  with  intent  to  murder.    The  life-sentences  are 

the  school.  51.    The  table  of  previous  occupations  of  con- 

The  Huntsville  Normal  School  (colored)  is  victs  shows  489  laborers,  9  cooks,  8  carpenters, 

*l3o  reported  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  av-  7  house-servants,  6  farmers,  3  blacksmiths,  2 

^rageattendanceofpupilsbeinglarger  than  that  engineers,  2    shoemakers,   1    hotel-keeper,   1 

•f  any  previous  year.    Professor  William  H.  baker,  1  machinist,  1  jeweler,  1  brick-mason, 

Oonncil,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  his  1  teamster,  1  sailor,  1  musician,  1  dentist,  1 

face  in  the  State,  is  the  princip^  of  this  school,  painter,  .  1   school-master,   1  horse-trainer,   1 

He  has  three  assistant  teachers.     The  average  timber-worker,  and  only  1  doctor.    The  doc- 

paid  teachers,  per  month,  was — white,  $20.96 ;  tor  is  in  for  life,  for  murder.    The  table  of  na- 

colored,  $23.62 ;  the  average  of  pupils  to  teacher  tivity  shows :  Alabama,  338 ;  Georgia,  44;  and 

*a»— whites,  33  ;  colored,  46.    The  number  of  the  balance  scattered,  8  being  put  down  to 

^hite  schools  was  3,085,  colored  1,512 — total,  *  England,  2  to  Germany,  and  1  each  to  Ireland, 

4,597-    Number  of  white  male  teachers,  1,864 ;  Switzerland,  and  Canada.    The  crime  which  is 

Bomber  of  white  female,  1,230 — total,  3,094.  most  largely  represented  is  burglary.    There 

Colored  teachers,  male,  1,080 ;  colored  female,  are  170  burglars.    Grand  larceny  and  murder 

^1— total  colored,  1,521.    The  total  number  stand  next  on  the  list,  there  being  106  names 

of  teachers  was  4,615.    Reading,  writing,  and  under  each  of  these  heads.    In  former  times 

spelling  were  the  principal  branches  taught.  horse-stealing  showed  the  largest  number  of  • 

The  total  school  population  was,  white,  217,-  convicts,  but  that  does  not  seem  so  popular  a 

320;  colored,  170,449 — total,  387,769.   Number  business  as  formerly,  there  being  only  one 

of  enrolled  whites,  107,483 ;  colored,  72,007 —  horse-thief.     There  are  quite  a  number  for 

total,  179,490.     Average  attendance  of  white  rape,  and  a  few  for  arson,  and  nearly  every 

was  67,794;  colored,  50,184.    Average  length  other  crime  has  one  or  more  representatives, 

of  white  schools  in  days,  83 ;  colored,  67 ;  the  In  the  tables  touching  the  conduct  of  the  sev- 
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eral  convicts,  it  is  put  down  for  the  most  part 
as  "good."  Oat  of  53  employed  bj  the  New- 
castle Coal  Company,  the  conduct  of  every 
one  is  reported  "good."  Out  of  46  employed 
by  0.  T.  Pollard,  only  2  "  bad  "  are  reported  for 
the  two  years.  Out  of  87  employed  by  Colo- 
nel T.  Williams,  the  report  for  the  two  years 
shows  28  "  bad."  The  number  of  deaths  dur- 
ing the  two  years  was  60;  number  escaped, 
26;  number  discharged  by  the  expiration  of 
sentence,  274 ;  number  pardoned,  29.  Among 
the  deaths  was  one  suicide.  A  necessity  has 
also  arisen  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Insane 
Asylum,  and  the .  Legislature  appropriated  for 
that  object  $50,000  for  two  years. 

The  supply  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  State  is 
comparatively  inexhaustible.  During  the  last 
ten  years  the  iron  industry  has  increased  about 
700  per  cent.  The  production  of  coal  has  also 
increased  with  great  rapidity.  In  1874, 49,889 
tons  were  mined ;  in  1878,  194,268;  in  1879, 
200,000 tons;  while  in  1880  the  aggregate  ran 
up  to  340,000  tons.  This  growth  has  been 
made  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles,  the  chief 
of  which  was  the  want  of  railroad  facilities,  and 
a  general  impoverishment  of  the  people  by  the 
losses  of  the  war.  The  value  of  the  output  in 
1880  was  $2,000,000,  while  it  is  believed  the 
year  1881  will  show  a  product  in  Alabama  of 
$3,000,000.  In  various  localities  of  the  State 
the  manufacturing  industry  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  the  abundant  water-power  brought 
into  use.  Numerous  cotton-mUls  have  been 
constructed  and  are  in  operation ;  likewise  oil- 
works,  blast-furnaces,  etc.  The  number  of 
spindles  used  in  cotton  manufacture  in  the 
State  is  55,072,  and  the  number  of  bales  of 
cotton  used  during  the  census  year  was  14,887. 
The  acreage  of  cotton  in  the  State  during  the 
same  year  was  2,329,577  acres,  and  the  num- 
ber of  bales  made  by  the  crop  was  699,576, 
which  is  an  increase  of  62*9  per  cent,  or  270,- 
094  bales,  over  the  crop  of  1870,  that  amounted 
to  429,482  bales.  There  are  32,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  State,  of  which  about  14,961,- 
175  acres  are  in  farms,  5,082,204  are  under 
cultivation,  9,878,971,  owned  by  individuals, 
lying  idle  for  want  of  some  one  to  cultivate 
them,  and  5,200,000  acres  of  government  landr, 
which  yield  no  taxes.  Continuous  effort  is 
made  to  have  the  Legislature  publish  these 
facts  in  the  interest  of  immigration,  and  as  the 
State  had  (September  30,  1880)  $286,990.14 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury,  a  call  was  made 
upon  legislators  to  use  part  of  this  sum  in  de- 
veloping the  agricultural  interests  now  lying 
dormant.  Immigrants  in  the  north  of  Alabama 
have  increased  taxes  so  largely  that  they  will 
in  a  year  or  two  swell  the  Treasury  receipts 
$10,000.  In  that  section  grape-culture  is  the 
principal  business.  An  acre  of  cuttings  will  in 
two  and  a  half  years  yield  200  gallons  of  wine. 
The  soil,  like  that  of  California,  seems  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  the  grape,  possessing  chemical 
and  physical  qualities  that  insure  success. .  The 
climate  also  conspires  to  growth — a  dry  sum- 


mer, with  warm  rains,  and  a  warm,  n 
fall,  which  perfectly  ripens  while  th 
developing  sweetness.  The  amount 
received  into  the  State  Treasury  for 
ending  September  30,  1881,  was  i 
This  sum  consisted  entirely  of  taxes 
and  personal  estate.  About  one 
amount  was  paid  by  the  eleven  coi 
Montgomery,  Dallas,  Mobile,  Lownd 
Bullock,  Wilcox,  Perry,  Pike,  Mare 
Lee.  The  board  for  the  assessment  oj 
road  property  in  the  State  increased 
ation  over  the  preceding  year  by  $2 
The  amount  of  additional  revenue  w 
State  will  receive  from  this  increase  is 
The  assessment  made  for  1877  was 
559.  For  the  year  1878  it  was  $10 
For  the  year  1879  it  was  $11,023,8 
the  year  1880  it  was  $14,526,769,  an 
year  1881  it  is  $16,595,462.  In  the  ] 
years,  therefore,  the  tax  valuation  ol 
road  property  of  the  State  has  increj 
nearly  60  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
the  State  will  derive  from  the  roads 
will  be  $120,271,  which  is  about  one 
the  entire  sum  derived  from  taxation 
erty.  If  all  other  property  in  this  I 
taxed  as  near  to  its  value  as  the  raili 
revenue  would  be  much  larger  than 
there  would  be  no  diflSculty  in  legs< 
rate  of  taxation. 

The  population  of  the  State,  acc< 
the  census  of  1880,  divided  into  seven 
has  not  yet  been  fully  compiled  at  tl 
OflSce.  The  following  is  the  popu 
counties. 


COUNTIES.  PopuUtlon. 

Autaupra, 18,108 

Baldwin 6,G()8 

Barbour. 8S,979 

Bibb 9.4ST 

Blount 15,869 

Bullock 29,066 

Butler 19,649 

Calhoun 19,591 

C  hambers 28,440 

Cberoke© 19,108 

Chilton 10,798 

Choctaw 15.731 

Clarke 17,806 

Clay 12.988 

Cleburne 10,976 

Cjffce :.  8,119 

Colbert 16,1^3 

Conecuh 12,0(i5 

Coosa 15,113 

Covinpton 5,639 

Crenshaw 11.726 

Cullman 6.855 

Dale 12,677 

Dallas 48,4^^ 

DeKalb 12,675 

Elnoore 17.502 

Escambia 5,719 

Etowah 15,89S 

Fayette 10,135 

Franklin O.lM 

Geneva 4.842 

Greene 21.931 

Hale 26.553 

Henry 18,761 

The  population,  valuation  of  prop 
debt,  of  some  of  the  cities,  were  as  fc 

Mobile,  population,  31,205 ;  valuat 
991,795;  debt,  $2,609,250.    Hontgon 


COUNTIES. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lamar 

Lauderdale... 
Lawrence  . . . . 

Lee 

Limestone . . . 

Lowndes 

Macon , 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan , 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike , 

Randolph . . . . 

Russell , 

St.  Clair.... 

Shelby , 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tallapoosa . . , 
Tuscaloosa.., 

Walker 

Washington . 

Wilcox 

Winston 


Total. 
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aktioD,  16,714  ;  valuation,  $5,506,994 ;  debt, 
$559,650.  Selma,  population,  7,529  ;  valua- 
tion, $2,500,000 ;  debt,  $323,609. 

The  vote  of  the  State  at  the  presidential  elec- 
tion in  1880,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  was  as  follows : 


couNTres. 


Anting 

BildwiD... 
Birbour..,. 

Bibb 

Bloont 

BuUock 

Butfer 

Cilboan.... 
Chsmbers, . . 
Chwokee... 

Cljiltoo 

Qwcuw.... 

CUrke 

Chr 

CltbonM 

Coflfc* 

Colbert 

Ojowah 

Coo« 

CoTtngtoa. . . 
Ctttishaw... 
OnDmui . . . 
IXle 

I>eK»Ib...!. 
Clinore 

£towih 

I'ayette 

O«0t!T» 

^pne, 

Hile. , 

Henry , 

J^aduoo 

^tSmoa. 

{'WdeitUe.. 

I^joar , 

lawivnee.... 

I.«e 

^'^itooe . . . 

Lowndes 

Mann 

te:::: 

MoMle 

Hfloroe 

J{«?«a 

ftXTJ 

Pike ' 


KukO 

Sinter 

jApoos**!.' 
X?»aJooM.. 
Wilker 

Winston 


Haneock. 


978 

767 
2,778 

737 
1,818 

124 
2,026 
1,984 
1,918 
1,890 

714 
1,050 
1,178 
1,002 

904 

764 
1,287 
1,154 
1,296 

879 
1.774 

886 
1.224 
1.794 

759 
1,467 

812 
1,217 

681 

655 

460 

948 
1,786 
1.729 
2,0,59 
1,712 
1,748 

856 
1,555 
1,948 
1,000 
1,414 

6:^8 
2,S0S 
2,859 

498 

989 
8,7St 
1.087 
2971 
1,420 
2,273 
1,562 
2,327 

832 
1.673 
1,455 

942 
1,7'?7 
1,055) 
2.C76 
1,855 

589 

575 

i,sr>j 

149 


Total I     t»l,lb5 


QurfMd. 

Weaver. 

974 

15 

6GS 

28 

1,200 

1 

106 

•  • 

260 

•  • 

656 

•  • 

861 

2 

5)9 

12 

684 

28 

IH) 

•  • 

181 

520 

702 

740 

•  •  • 

52 

174 

117 

*  *  * 

68 

•  •  • 

1,072 

167 

848 

•  •  » 

812 

14 

64 

a 

281 

•  • 

168 

•  • 

284 

• 

1,108 

•  • 

252 

91 

1,889 

18 

235 

22 

847 

4 

202 

48 

110 

289 

6 

•  •  • 

1,468 

•  •  • 

1,549 

•  •  • 

278 

•   « 

599 

956 

781 

176 

1,229 

88 

172 

•  •  • 

1.414 

558 

1,569 

5 

1,628 

56 

2,899 

■  • 

191 

•  • 

8,062 

4^9 

1,825 

•  a  • 

48 

•  ■  • 

88 

59 

8,289 

201 

821 

•  •  « 

5,469 

89 

644 

275 

2,083 

•  •  • 

214 

•  •  • 

741 

3 

4S6 

•  • 

1,402 

,  , 

840 

8 

496 

•  * 

1,887 

•  • 

1,757 

62 

779 

., 

807 

•  • 

220 

M 

189 

Gl 

1,2(U 

•  • 

126 

•  • 

56,221 

4,W2 

The  Legislature  chosen  at  the  same  election 
vas  composed,  in  the  Senate,  of  33  Demo- 
<^fats;  in  the  House,  94  Democrats,  4  Inde- 
pendent Democrats,  1  Greenbacker,  and  1 
^pnblican. 

The  State  was  entitled  to  eight  members  of 
Congress,  and  the  vote  at  tliis  election  was  as 
foUows  : 


DUtrkU 

r  Gillette,  Republican 5,595 

T  J  Herndon,  Democrat 1,000 

^•jThreatt,  Republican 2,808 

I,  Mott,  Green  DAck 780 

(  btrobacb.  Republican 8,684 

II. -{  Herbert,  Democrat 13,271 

(  Townsend,  Greenback 52 

(  Mabaon,  Republican 5,686 

III. -J  Gates,  Democrat 10,614 

.  (  Zacbary,  independent 69 

(  Smith,  Republican 6,650 

IV.  •{  Shelley,  Democrat 9,801 

(  Stevens,  Colored  Republican l,6i^3 

^  J  No  opposition 

^'}  Williams,  Democrat 9,219 

(  No  opposition 

VI  -{  Hewitt,  Democrat 10,043 

r  Clements,  Democrat 9,078 

Y-rr  j  Binfirbam,  Republican ; 5,111 

•)  Forney,  Democrat 12,8,53 

■   TT I Tf  j  Lowe,  Republican 12,765 

*  **'  j  Wheeler,  Democrat 12,808 

The  vote  for  State  officers  at  the  same  elec- 
tion was  as  follows : 

FOR  SECRETABT  OF  STATE. 

H.  M.  Jadire,  Greenback 87,613 

W.  W.  Screws,  Democrat 121,875 

Turpin,  Greenback 976 

FOR   ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Paul  L.  Jones,  Greenback 28,631 

H.  C.  Tompkins,  Democrat 121^75 

FOR  TREASCRER. 

W^llHam  T.  May,  Greenback 88.009 

J.  II.  Vincent, 'Democrat 121,781 

FOR  AUDITOR. 

J.  11.  Oowen,  Greenback 83,852 

J.  M.  Carmlchael,  Democrat 124,781 

ALASKA.  Some  important  facts  respect- 
ing the  population  and  resources  of  Alaska 
have  been  obtained  by  the  late  agent,  Mr.  Ivan 
Petroflf,  for  taking  the  census  of  that  region. 
The  entire  Alaskan  country  as  far  north  as  the 
Yukon  was  examined,  and  tabulated  reports 
are  given,  village  by  village,  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  people  of  the  Territory  may  be  divided  as 
follows:  1.  The  Innuit  or  Esquimau  race,  which 
predominates  in  numbers  and  covers  the  littoral 
margin  of  all  Alaska,  from  the  British  bound- 
ary on  the  Arctic  to  Norton  Sound,  of  the  lower 
Yukon  and  Kuskokvim,  Bristol  Bay,  the  Alas- 
kan Peninsula,  and  Kodiak  Island,  mixing  in, 
also,  at  Prince  William  Sound.  2.  The  Indians 
proper,  spread  over  the  vast  interior  in  the 
north,  reaching  down  to  the  sea-board  at  Cook'a 
Inlet  and  the  mouth  of  Copper  River,  and 
lining  the  coast  from  Mount  Saint  Elias  south- 
ward to  the  boundary,  and  peopling  Alex- 
ander Archipelago.  3.  Least  in  numbers,  but 
first  in  importance,  the  Aleutian  race,  extend- 
ing from  the  Shumagin  Islands  westward  to 
Atto — the  ultima  Thule  of  this  country.  The 
grand  total  of  population  is :  whites,  392 ; 
Creoles,  1,683;  Aleuts,  2,214:  Innuits  of  Ko- 
diak, 2,196  ;  of  Togiak,  1,826 ;  of  Bristol  Bay, 
2,099 ;  of  Kuskokvim,  3,505  ;  of  Y'ukon,  3,359 ; 
of  Behring  Sea,  1,533;  of  the  Arctic  coast, 
2,990;  Indians,  8,401— total,  30,178. 

ALEXANDER,  E.  B.,  died  March  15,  1881, 
being  a  colonel  in  the  United  States  Army. 
This  meritorious  officer,  of  whose  death  the 
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"War  Department  was  informed,  became  gray  that  of  a  grand  duke  in  a  collateral  line,  wLic 
in  the  service  of  the  Union.  He  was  well  seemed  his  destined  lot  when  in  the  cradL« 
known  throughout  the  country,  hut  more  par-  His  earliest  training  was  directed  by  h 
ticularly  in  Missouri,  having  filled  the  office  of  mother,  Alexandra  Feodorevna,  a  sister  of  tli 
Provost-Marshal-General  of  that  State  in  an  present  German  Emperor ;  but  his  father  soo 
able,  firm,  and  upright  manner.  His  head-  withdrew  him  from  the  care  of  the  mild,  r4 
quarters  were  in  St.  Louis  in  the  year  1865.  fined  Czarina,  and  sought  to  inculcate  in  hi 
Colonel  Alexander  belonged  to  the  old-school  heir  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  a  soldier.  Th 
class  of  army  officers,  and,  like  many  others,  gentle,  kindly,  easy-going  ^character  of  th 
was  outstripped  in  the  race  for  rank  by  junior  Czarevitch,  diflferent  from  the  arbitrary  an 
officers  who  entered  the  lists  fall  of  ardor  and  passionate  temper  usually  characteristic  of  th 
vigor  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  He  Komanoff  family,  aflforded  poor  material  for 
commanded  the  Utah  Expedition  until  relieved  military  martinet.  His  tutor,  the  poet  She 
by  General  Johnston,  when  Grant,  Sherman,  kofsky,  instilled  in  him  a  love  of  literature  an 
and  McClellan  were  simply  lieutenants,  and  the  contemplative  science  in  vogue  in  Gei 
his  service  extended  through  a  period  of  forty  many.  He  was  endowed  with  the  linguist! 
years.  Graduating  at  the  West  Point  Military  talent  of  his  race  in  a  marked  degree,  and  &< 
Academy,  Juno  SO,  1823,  he  was  the  next  quired  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  pric 
day  promoted  brevet  second-lieutenant  of  the  cipal  modern  languages.  The  ceremonial  ob 
Sixth  Regular  Infantry,  and  on  the  25th  of  servances,  incumbent  on  the  heir  to  the  thron 
December,  1827,  was  made  a  full  lieutenant,  and  nominal  commander  in  the  army,  forme 
He  attained  the  rank  of  captain  of  the  Third  the  chief  part  of  his  public  activity.  At  th 
Infantry,  July  7,  1848 ;  was  brevetted  major,  age  of  sixteen  he  was  declared  of  age,  and  a{ 
April  18,  1848,  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  bat-  pointed  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks  and  Cozk 
ties  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco.  At  the  mandant  of  the  Guards.  In  1836  and  1837  b 
close  pf  the  Mexican  War  he  was  promoted  to  traveled  through  Northern  Russia  and  Siberii 
be  colonel  of  the  Tenth  Infantry,  after  which  where  he  procured  the  alleviation  of  the  har 
he  served  the  Government  at  Santa  F6,  New  lot  of  political  exiles.  In  1839  and  1840  t 
Mexico,  and  other  points.  At  the  beginning  visited  various  countries  of  Europe.  In  18^ 
of  the  civil  war,  Colonel  Alexander  was  sta-  he  was  married  to  the  Princess  Maxiniiliax: 
tioned  at  Fort  Laramie,  and  offered  his  ser-  Maria  of  Hesse  (see  Mabta  Alexandbev?^ 
vices,  and  that  of  his  regiment  which  was  in  **  Annual  Cyclopsedia"  for  1880).  Fro' 
much  devoted  to  him,  again  and  again  to  the  this  marriage  came  six  sons  (the  Grand  Duk.* 
Government,  but  was  retained  on  the  frontier  Nicholas,  Alexander,  now  Alexander  H 
on  account  of  his  influence  with  the  Indians.  Vladimir,  Alexis,  Sergins,  and  Paul),  and  ^ 
In  the  spring  of  1863  he  was  ordered  to  St.  ria,  now  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  f^ 
Louis  as  Acting  Assistant  Provost- Marshal-  lowing  years  he  traveled  in  Southern  Rt 
General,  the  business  of  which  office  was  to  sia,  the  Caucasus,  and  Armenia.  On  one 
superintend  the  district  provost-marshals,  to  his  tours  he  took  part  in  an  expedition  agaid 
be  informed  on  the  condition  of  the  State,  a  tribe  of  Circassian  robbers.  He  held  tTI 
execute  the  draft,  arrest  deserters,  and  to  post  of  Director  of  the  Military  Schools,  \^ 
superintend  the  mustering,  in  and  out,  of  the  the  duties  were  performed  by  his  assistar: 
troops.  This  duty  was  usually  assigned,  in  General  Rostoftsef,  who  afterward  took 
the  respective  States,  to  old  and  tried  army  prominent  part  in  the  emancipation  of  tU 
officers,  and  Colonel  Alexander's  performance  serfs.  The  Czarevitch  was  president  of  one 
of  it,  in  a  manner  at  once  able,  honest,  and  the  commissions  appointed  to  inquire  into  i3 
faithful,  is  well  attested.  After  a  life  of  un-  condition  of  the  serfs,  but  gave  little  attenti^ 
questionable  integrity  and  devotion  to  duty,  to  the  investigation,  and  favored  rather  tl 
this  lamented  soldier  was  in  1869  placed  upon  proprietors  thau  the  peasantry.  Nicholas  wi 
the  retired  list,  having  been  brevetted  a  briga-  disappointed  in  his  son,  who  was  overawed  tJ 
dier-general  for  his  services  in  recruiting  the  his  father,  as  was  nearly  every  one  who  cann 
army  during  the  war.  in  contact  with  that  m^estic  autocrat.  *'  'ht 
ALEXANDER  II,  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  son  Shasha  is  an  old  woman,"  Nicholas  one 
assassinated  by  Nihilist  conspirators,  March  said ;  "  there  will  be  nothing  great  done  in  hi 
13th,  at  St.  Petersburg.  Bom  April  29,  1818,  time."  Had  he  not  wisely  kept  aloof  fron 
Alexander  Nicolaevitch's  prospects  of  succeed-  state  affairs,  Alexander,  from  his  very  differ 
ing  to  the  throne  seemed  the  remotest  possible,  ent  habits  of  mind,  might  have  given  hii 
Four  years  afterward  his  uncle  Constantine  in  father  a  better  opinion  of  his  strength  of  char- 
family  conclave  renounced  the  succession,  and  acter  by  coming  into  unhappy  conflict  with 
in  his  seventh  year  Alexander  I  Pavlovitch  the  "  Iron  Czar."  He  is  said  to  have  earnestlji 
died  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  murdered  it  is  protested  against  the  advance  on  Turkey  in 
supposed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas,  the  1853.  The  military  schemes  of  Nicholas,  tt 
third  son  of  Paul  I.  The  infant  Alexander,  which  he  had  sacrificed  all  the  best  interests 
the  Czar's  eldest  son,  was  now  heir-apparent,  of  the  empire,  came  to  naught,  and  the  Em- 
but,  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  father's  peror  died  of  shame  and  disappointment  aftei 
reign,  his  life  was  almost  as  unimportant  as  the  loss  of  the  Crimean  War.    Alexander  I] 
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xaotiated  the  throne  of  the  exhaosted  empire 
oa  March  8,  1855. 

The  spread  of  edacation  in  Russia  had  as 
\\A  concomitant  an  es tension  of  liberal  ideas. 
The  impressionable  religioas  character  of  the 
Hassian  mind  causes  a  reform  movement  in 
KussiA  to  rapidly  break  out  of  the  bounds 
of  the  timelj  and  the  practicable.    Relieved 
from  the  repressive  tyranny  and  the  military 
code  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  Young  Russia 
indalged  in    dreams  of   social    regeneration 
which  were  too  bright  to  be  realized.     The 
new  Czar  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  time.     The  reforms 
which  he  instituted  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign  seemed  in  the  minds  of  the  enthusiastic 
re?olationists,  who  formed  three  quarters   of 
the  edacated  people  of  Russia,  to  open  an  era 
of  liberty  and  enlightenment  which  was  to 
place  Russia  in  the  van  of   all  the  nations. 
Alexander  was  not  carried  away  with  the  ex- 
traragant  enthusiasm  which  was   rife;    but, 
while  proceeding  with   caution,  he  showed 
himself  disposed  to    follow  to  the  farthest 
practicable  extent  the  path  of  social  and  politi- 
cal reform.    On  the  3d  of  March,  1863,  he  ac- 
compliahed  by  his  fiat  one  of  the  most  gigan- 
tic and  far-reaching   revolutionary  events  of 
all  history — the  emancipation  of  the  Russian 
aerfs.    This  was  the  one  popular  reform  of  his 
reign  which  he  never  sought  to  modify  or  re- 
call.   As  he  was  revered  in  his  life-time  by  the 
liberated  peasantry  as  the  Czar  Emancipator, 
80  he  will  live  in  history  by  the  same  title  as 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  line.    Besides 
the  great  act  of  his  reign,  he  instituted  internal 
reforms  of  great  importance.     To  strike  off 
the  shackles  of  thought,  to  open  the  press  for 
the  free  expression  of  opinion,  and  to  rid  the 
universities  of  the  drill-masters  who  subjected 
professors  and  students  to  the  discipline  of  the 
barracks  and  exercised  a  ruthless  and  ignorant 
censorship  over  the  studies,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  acts  of  the  reforming  Czar,  and  one  of 
the  first  to  be  revoked.    The  system  of  educa- 
tion was  in  many  particulars  improved.     The 
^j  and  navy  were  reorganized.     Trade  and 
industry  were    specially   encouraged.      New 
commercial  routes  were  opened.     A  revision 
of  the  laws  was  taken  in  baud.     A  judicial 
sratem  on  the  French  model  was  instituted,  the 
penal  code  was  framed,  and  the  methods  of  civil 
and  criminal  procedure  were  greatly  simplified. 
A  new  system  of  municipal   administration 
'^as  introduced.     Limited  rights  of  local  self- 
gOFemment  and  taxation   were  accorded  to 
districts  and  provinces,  to  be  exercised  by  elec- 
tive  assemblies.     It  was  hoped  and  expected 
that  Alexander  would  end  by  conferring  a  cbn- 
atitntion  upon  Russia,  and  confide  to  the  people 
the  control  of  the  national  destinies.     Sudden- 
ly the  Czar  stopped  short  in  his  progressive 
coarse,  reintroduced  the  harshest  of  the  repres- 
sive rei^ations  which  he  had  abolished,  and 
devoted  the, rest  of  his  life  in  vainly  striving  to 
laj  the  spirit  which  he  had  himself  invoked. 


The  courage  with  which  he  persisted  in  the  re- 
actionary policy,  offending  the  most  intelligent 
section  of  the  people,  and  standing  in  hourly 
danger  of  assassination,  was  equal  to  that  with 
which  he  had  faced  the  wrath  of  the  aristoc- 
racy in  abolishing  serfage.  He  probably  made 
up  his  mind  tardily  that  the  autocratic  princi- 
ple was  essential  to  the  unity  and  happiness  of 
Russia,  and  that  he  had  imperiled  it  and  must 
rescue  it  at  all  hazards.  The  heterogeneous 
races  in  Europe  and  Asia,  standing  on  very 
different  planes  of  civilization,  could  hardly  be 
made  the  recipients  of  equal  rights  of  repre- 
sentation in  a  constitutional  state  without 
swamping  the  culture  of  the  very  classes  who 
were  clamoring  for  a  constitution.  Then  the 
idea  of  the  autocracy  is  so  bound  up  with  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
that  Alexander  II  probably  recoiled  from  the 
responsibility  of  subjecting  then*  faith  and 
morals  to  the  strain  they  would  have  to 
undergo  upon  his  abdicating  his  traditional  au- 
thority, and  breaking  off  his  paternal  relations 
to  his  people. 

Prudence  and  benevolence  were  the  lead- 
ing traits  of  Alexander's  character.  Without 
being  endowed  with  profound  sagacity,  he 
sought  conscientiously  to  make  up  his  own 
mind  in  every  juncture,  and  in  every  course 
which  he  chose  was  carried  by  circumstances 
farther  than  he  foresaw.  He  had  far-sighted 
men  to  advise  him,  but,  instead  of  implicitly 
trusting  to  their  genius,  he  followed  in  great 
matters  his  independent  judgment,  from  a  sense 
of  duty  rather  than  from  self-confidence.  Ho 
was  never  carried  away  with  enthusiasm,  nor 
over-hopeful  of  grand  results,  but  was  easily 
influenced  by  popular  sentiment,  which  he 
gave  way  to  as  far  as  his  cautious  nature  would 
admit.  In  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  his 
heart  was  thoroughly  enlisted,  and  he  acted  in 
advance  of  public  opinion ;  in  everything  else 
he  followed  hesitatingly,  and  always  feeling  his 
way.  The  power  of  Russia  was  rapidly  ex- 
tended in  Asia  during  the  whole  of  Alexan- 
der's reign.  In  1860  a  favorable  treaty  was 
struck  with  China,  by  which  Manchooria  was 
secured.  In  Central  Asia  one  khanate  after 
the  other  was  put  through  the  gradual  process 
which  ends  in  absorption  into  the  Muscovite 
dominion.  In  Europe,  Russia  was  silent  for 
many  years.  She  was  not  "sulking,  but  re- 
cruiting," Gortohakoff  declared.  In  1863  tho 
Polish  rebellion  might  have  been  successful 
but  for  the  aid  of  Prussia.  Then  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff  informed  the  Western  powers  that 
Russia  would  listen  to  no  intercessions  on  be- 
half of  tho  "  kingdom  of  Poland."  During  the 
Franco-German  War  the  keen  diplomat  im- 
proved the  situation  and  repudiated  the  stipu- 
lation in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  forbidding  Russia 
to  maintain  a  naval  armament  in  the  Black 
Sea,  on  the  ground  that  treaties  are  only  bind- 
ing so  long  as  both  parties  are  agreed !  This 
cool  declaration  placed  Russia  again  in  her 
traditional  attitude.     But  for  the   events  of 
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which  it  was  the  prelude  the  Chancellor  was  that  the  sword  of  Nihilism  was  suspei 

not  responsible.    He,  as  well  as  the  Finance  his  head.    He  did  not  shrink  from  tl 

Minister,  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  trying  to  extirpate  the    dangerous 

earnestly  tried  to  dissuade  the  Czar  from  his  The  measures  taken  are  described  ii 

attitude  to  the  Slav  agitation  which  led  to  the  two  volumes  of  the  "  Annual  Cyc 

Turkish  War.    The  Emperor  had  no  sympathy  In  April,  1879,  the  school-master  Solo 

with  the  Panslavistic  cause.     Between  him  four  times  at  the  Czar  in  the  palace  { 

and  the  Philoslav  party  there  were  only  mutual  St.  Petersburg.    In  November  the 

distrust  and  repulsion.      But  he  refused  to  mine  wus  exploded  on  the  Moscow 

check  the  belligerent  proceedings  of  the  Sla-  which,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  pn 

vonic  Benevolent  Society  and  the  Moscow  Sia-  destroyed  the  baggage-train  instead  o 

vonic  Society,  or  to  forbid  his  officers  to  volun-  riage  in  which  the  Emperor  was 

teerin  the  Servian  War,  because  his  sympathies  In  February,  1880,  explosives  fired  ii 

were  with  the  Turkish  Christians,  and  he  could  lar  of  the  Winter  Palace  would  have  < 

not  in  his  conscience  disapprove  the  intense  the  Czar  and  his  guests  while  at  dinn( 

popular  feeling  of  the  time.     The  traditional  not  by  a  rare  chance  been  a  few  min 

duty  of  the   Czar  to  protect  the  Orthodox  MelikoflTs  administration  of  the  extr 

Christians  of  Turkey  was  present  in  his  mind,  powers  confided  to  him  seemed  to  b- 

not  the  desire  of  founding  a  Panslavio  em-  ful  in  unearthing  the  Nihilist  conspir 

pire  or  of  forcing  the  Eastern  question   and  checking  their  activity.  'There  was  j 

conquering  the    Bosporus.     He    was    drawn  that  a  man  of  his  liberal  ideas  anc 

into  the  war  without  anticipating  it.      The  sympathies  might  eventually  find  out 

speech  which,  he  made  at  Moscow,  in  which  for  the  disorder  more  eflectivc  than 

he  declared  that,  if  Europe  would  not  secure  a  pressive  violence.     But  the  mnrde 

better  position  for  the  oppressed  Slavs,  Russia  Czar  altered  the  situation.     The  plol 

would  act  alone,  he  expected  would  serve  as  a  this  time  so  that  the  Emperor  cou 

menace  which   would  be  sufficient  to  bring  escape  and  his  assassin  must  surely  be 

Turkey  to  her  reason.     He  was  with  the  army  Four  conspirators  were  posted  along 

until  after  the  capture  of  Plevna,  visiting  the  through  which  the   Czar  was  drivi 

hospitals  frequently  and  winning  the  hearts  of  from  a  review.    Each  had  ready  t 

the  soldiers  by  the  sincere  sympathy  and  kind-  small  bomb  of  certain  and  terrible 

ness  which  he  showed  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  power.     Confederates  in  the  throng 

The  grief  which  he  felt  for  the  misery  caused  signal.     The  second  petard  proved  fa 

by  the  war  was  recognized  by  the  people.   He  particulars  of  the  plot  and  the  disci 

was  called  the  "  Martyr  "  and  the  **  Guardian  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  are  recc 

Angel."    Yet  he  refused  to  listen  to  advisers  tlie  article  Russia. 
who  urged  the  conclusion  of  peace  before  the        ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.    The  d 

Turkish  power  was  broken.  of  the  Church  of  England  for  1880 

The  first  attempt  on  the  Czar's  life  was  in  twenty-six  thousand  names,  showini 

1866.     The  following  year  he  was  assaulted  of  about  six  thousand  clergymen  sir 

with  murderous  uitent  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  More  than  six  thousand  clergymen  ai 

at  Paris.    After  the  conclusion  of  the  Berlin  pastoral  work. 

Treaty,  the  flames  of  Nihilism  burst  out  all  over        According  to  the  report  of  the  Feci 

Russia.    It  became  evident  that  every  branch  Commissioners  for  England,  four  thouj 

of  the  public  service,  every  social  circle,  even  en  hundred  benefices  were  augmentec 

the  higher  ranks  of  officials,  the  first  families  dowed  by  them  between  1840  and  18 

of  the  aristocracy,  and  probably  the  imperial  increase  in  the  incomes  of  benefices, 

family  itself,  contained  agents  and  friends  of  augmentations  and  endowments  mad 

the  revolution.     A  mania  for  desperate  con-  commissioners  or  through  their  instrun 

spiracy  seemed  to  rage.     Heterogeneous  dis-  amounted  on  October  31, 1880,  to  aboi 

affected  elements  soupjht  to  attain  their  various  500  per  annum,  representing  the  incc 

objects  through  a  political  cataclysm;  but  the  a  capital  sum  of  about  £23,000,000. 
authors  and  perpetrators  of  the  revolutionary        The  eighty-second   annual  meeting 

deeds  were  the  Russian   socialists,  the  most  Church  Missionary  Society  was  held 

daring  and  resolute  political  conspirators  of  don,  May  3d,  the  Earl  of  Chichester  p 

any  age.     Every  arrest  and  condemnation  for  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  had  bee 

political  crime  was    a  provocation   for  acts  508,  of  which  £189,685  were  applicab 

more  flagrant  and  defiant.    In  1879  the  Em-  general  expenditure,  the  rest  having 

peror  knew  that  his  death  was  compassed  by  special  contributions.     Besides  the  i 

the  Nihilistic  committee  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  missionaries,  110  native  clergy  and  1 

central  source  of  terrorism.    The  Czarina  died  teachers  were  employed  in  the  missi 

in    1879.     The  relations  of  the   Czar  to  the  1,000  schools  were  attached  to  them. 

Princess   Dolgorouky,   his    determination    to  port  stated  that  between  three  and  fc 

marry  her  morganatically,  and  the  vehement  sand  well-instructed  adult  converts  w 

oppoeitionof  hischiIdren,'werethecauseof  ad-  tized  each  year  through  the  society'i 

ditional  unhappiuess  at  the  time  when  he  felt  The  missions  in  India  absorbed  one  hall 
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sionaries  of  the  society,  and  nearly  half  of  its  The  Lower  House  feels  that  this  forbeaninoe  must 

foreign  expenditure.    The  native  churches  in  ^  conditioned  by  limitations. 

West  Africa  were  gaining  strength  and  taking  The  Upper  House  adopted  a  resolution  de- 

opon  themselves  more  and  more  the  responsi-  daring  that — 

bilities  of  pastoral  and  missionary  work.     The  Litigation  in  matters  of  ritual  is  to  be  deprecated  and 

spiritoal  and  philanthropic  work  of  the  Frere-  deplorod.  and  if  possible  to  be  avoided.    This  Uouse 

towD  mission,  in  East  Africa,  had  been  carried  »!«>  declares  that  authority  to  settle  differences  in 

on  with  unceasing  energy.     Reports  were  also  such  matters  is  inherent  in  the  episcopal  office  as  wit- 

vu  ffivu  uu^/vc»iue       ^  IV       jj    *^i.  ,1         .    .  nessed  by  ancient  practice,  and  as  referred  to  m  the 

made  of  the  mission  at  Uganda,  ot  the  missions  preface  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  whUe 

at  Jerasalem,   Jaffa,  Gaza,    Nablus,  and   the  this  House  entertains  the  hoi)e  that  the  clergy,  as  in 

Hauran,  in  Palestine,  of  stations  in  Persia,  and  duty  bound,  will,  in  coiyunction  with  the  laity,  sup- 

tbe  other  older  and  extensive  missions  of  the  V^^  the  le^timate  authority,  it  also  expresses  ite  oon- 

.  ndeuce  that  this  authority  will  be  exercised  by  the 

2l           l      j     j       j    •  t.  •    1-             1          *  bishops  of  this  province  m  their  respective  dioceses. 

The  one  hundred  and  eightieth  annual  meet-  ^ith  the  earnest  endeavor  to  compose  such  differences 

iog  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  without  litigation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 

fktpel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  held  May  12th,  order,  decency,  purity  of  doctrine,  and  edification  in 

the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presiding.     The  ^^^»^  worship. 

income  of  the  society  during  1880  had  been  The  convocation  met  again  May  17th.    The 

£138,288,  against  £131,674    in   1879.     Five  committee  which  had  been  appointed  in  1870 

hondred  and  eighty>six  ministers  had  been  em-  for  the  revision  of  the  authorized  version  of 

plojed  during  the  year:  157  in  Asia,  121  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  reported  that  the  revision 

Africa,  54  in  Australia  and  the  Pacific,  253  in  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  completed,  and 

America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  one  in  £u-  presented  the  volume  containing  the  same. 

rope.    There  were  also  in  connection  with  the  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  spoke 

society  1,242  catechists  and  lay  teachers,  mostly  upon  the  character  and  extent  of  the  labors 

natives  in  heathen  countries,  and  about  250  of  the  committee,  after  which  thanks  were  re- 

students  in  colleges  abroad,  who  were  in  train-  corded  to  those  members  of  the  body  who 

ing  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  the  lands  were  not  appointed  by  convocation.    A  reso- 

of  their  birth.  lution  was  adopted  in  the  Upper  House  for  the 

The  Oontoeation  of  Canterbury  mot  for  the  appointment   of  a  joint  committee    of  both 

dispatch  of  business,  February  8th.     The  arch-  Houses,  to  inquire  into  the  remedies  provided 

bishop  presented  to  the  Upper  House  the  sub-  by  law  for  neglect  of  duty  by  the  clergy.    The 

ject  of  the  addresses  which  had  been  sent  to  special  attention  of  the  parliamentary  commit- 

nim  for  and  against  greater  liberty  in  ritual,  tee  was  asked  by  the  Lower  House  for  the 

A  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Upper  House  Charity  Trusts  Bill.     A  resolution  was  adopted 

t^qnesting  the  archbishop  to  take  steps  with  as  an  artieulus  cleri  deprecating  any  further 

a  view  to  obtaining  from  the  crown  a  letter  of  .  relaxation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  required 

business  committing  to  convocation  the  work  from  persons  seeking  admission  into  Parlia- 

of  providing  for  a  fuller  representation  of  the  ment.    The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  stated  that  a 

parochial  clergy  in  the  Lower  House ;   the  committee  had  been  appointed  by  the  Welsh 

Lower  House,  however,  declined  to  concur  in  bishops  and  clergy  to  consider  the  expediency 

this  action.    A  resolution  was  passed  in  the  of  undertaking  a  revised  version  of  the  New 

^pper  House  approving  of  the  scope  of  the  bill  Testament  in  the  Welsh  langua^re. 

which  had  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  The  convocation  met  again  July  19th.     The 

Commons  by  Mr.  E.  Stanhope,  to  give  effect  allegedneglectof  baptism,  and  a  proposition  for 

to  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commis-  the  constitution  of  a  Board  of  Missions,  were 

^00  on  the  sale  and  exchange  of  benefices.    A  discussed  in  the.  Upper  House,  and  projects 

feport  having  been  presented  from  the  Lower  for  giving  religious  instruction  to  seamen,  and 

HoQse  on  the  recommendations  of  a  committee  for  securing  the  simultaneous  bringing  forward 

which  had  been  appointed  '*  on  the  relations  of  church  questions  in  church  conferences  and 

of  charch  and  state,"  suggesting  that  greater  synods,  in  the  Lower  House.     The  Bishops  of 

•Dthority  should  be  given  to  convocation,  the  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  Truro  were  requested  to 

Ppper  House  requested  the  archbishop  to  move  consider  what  measures  could  with  propriety 

for  a  rojal  commission  to  consider  the  sub-  be  taken  to  secure  the  release  of  the  Rev.  8. 

jects  of  clerical  discipline  and  of  courts  of  F.  Green,  who  was  in  prison  for  contumacy  in 

^rst  instance  and  of  appeal  in  ecclesiastical  resisting  an  order  oi  the  court,  commandinsr 

<^iwe8.    An  arfi<JMZ?i*rZtfr»  was  adopted  by  the  him  to  desist  from  certain  practices  in  ritual 

Lower  Honse  and  sent  up  to  the  Upper  House,  which  had  been  declared  unlawful. 

«king  that  body,  in  view  of  the  uncertainties  The  Convocation  of  York  met  April  26th  and 

that  were  thought  to  surround  some  recent  in-  27th.     A  motion  was  offered  by  the  Bishop  of 

terpretations  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  of  the  Manchester  to  the  effect  that,  in  view  of  the 

peculiar  character  of  the  parishes  and  the  con-  doubtfulness  attaching  to  the  interpretation  of 

gregations  placed  in  similar  religious  circum-  the  rubric  relating  to  ornaments  of  the  church 

stance^  to  discountenance  as  much  as  possible  and  of  ministers,  as  it  now  stands,  and  of  the 

l?gal  proceedings  in  such  matters.     In  making  frequent  litigation  that  has  ensued,  the  rubrio 

this  request,  the  resolution  said :  should  be  expunged,  to  establish  a  clear  and 
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distinct  rule  in  the  matter,  conformable  to  in  respect  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Miall,  th( 

the  usage  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Church  and  chief  promoter  of  the  society,  an 

for  the  last  two  hundred  years.    The  resolu-  lution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that — 
tion  was  unanimously  adopted  in  the  Upper       while  the  Council  will  gkdlv  rapport 

House  after  some  discussion,  but  was  lost  in  which  will  put  an  end  to  the. traffic  in  chui 

the  Lower  House.     A  resolution  was  passed  ^  ^®  Church  of  England,  it  feels  bound 

for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con-  FT^^^*''!'  T^"^^^  ^5U^®  Perpetual 

•J        ^•^tT         ^     '4.4.        e  4.U    /^  x«  /.  traffic  under  whatever  conditions,  beuevini 

sider,  with  a  committee  of  the  Convocation  of  corrupt  and  illegal  practices  disclo^  before 

Canterbury,    the   constitutional  relations    be-  Commissioners  will  not  cease  until  the  ri| 

tween  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities,  point  to  benefices  ceases  to  be  treated  as  pi 

and  the  best  methods  whereby  common  action  P*^^®  ^^  ^*®^  ^^^  ^J  beoueathed.    And  tl 

may  be  taken  by  them  in  matters  affecting  the  '^T^o^C?'Z^  if  tlfeTu^^ 

Cnurcli.  Benefices  Act  Amendment  Bill,  which  aSns  i 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved  in  the  ing  the  value  of  crown  livings  for  the  ex] 

House   of  Lords,   March   7th,    the  resolution  Po««  <>**  makm^  them  salable,  and  of  the 

which  had  been  approved  by  the  Convocation  ^'^'^^  P"^^<^  "^^  P^^*^  patronage, 
of  Canterbury,  for  the  appointment  of  a  royal        At  a  private  confereuce  of  persons  ii 

couimission  to  inquire  into   the   constitution  in  the  work  of  the  Church  Defense  Ai 

and  working  of  the  eqclesiastical  courts  as  hejd  March  28th,  the  Archbii^op  of 

created  or  modified  under  the  Reformation  bury  presiding,  a  resolution  was  passe 

Statutes  of  the  24th  and  25th  of  King  Henry  ing— 

VIII,  and  any  subsequent  acts,  and  the  reso-        That  in  view  of  the  strenuous  and  persist 

lution  was  adopted  without  a  division.  now  being  made  to  prejudice  the  public  mil 

The  Archbishop   of  Canterbury,  with  the  ^®  national  Church,  it  is  indispensable  thj 

advice  and  consent  of  the  bishops  of  both  prov-  l^^^«  f^"^  ^i,"l'^5''?  *^  ^'^^^'  ^^ •'' 

:««««   *.„Ki:oi,«^   «  i.>**^    :«   a     *      wvi/«  ^v/t  tached  to  her,  without  distinction  of  religio 

inces,  pubhshed  a  letter  in  September  in  an-  utical  party,  io  take  such  st^-ps  as  may  bS  e 

Bwer  to  a  memorial  which  had  been  presented  putting  distinctlv  before  the  country  the  ti 

to  the  convocation  in  May,  concerning  what  gardsSie  work,  nistory,  and  position  of  Ui 

further  steps  could  be  taken  toward  grappling  of  England. 

with  infidelity  and  indifference  to  religion,  and        Efforts  to  add  to  the  funds  of  the 

particularly  suggesting    the    extension,    with  tion  were  also  resolved  npon,  in  pnrsi 

some  modifications,  of  the  plan  for  employing  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur 

lay  agents  in  directly  spiritual  work  which  had  afterward  addressed  a  letter  to  the  c 

already  been  partially  introduced  in  a  few  dio-  recting  their  attention  to  the  objects  at 

ceses.    After  reviewing  what  had  been  accom-  tions  of  the  Liberation  Society,  and  tl 

plished  so  far  by  the  employment  of  lay  agents,  sity  of  giving  increased  support  to  i 

tire  archbishop   recommended   that  in  every  for  counteracting  them, 
diocese  laymen  should  offer  themselves  to  the        The  twenty-first  annual    Church 

]>arochial  clergy  for  the  distinct  work  of  read-  was  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  begin 

ers ;  that  the  clergy  should  widely  make  known  tober  4th.     The  Bishop  of  Durham  j 

their  desire  to  receive  the  co-operation  of  such  The  question  of  ritual  was  discussed  u 

laymen;    and  that  when   suitable  men   had  topic  of  ** The  Limits  within  which  V 

come  forward  and  been  approved,  they  should  of  Ritual  may  be  permitted,"  by  the 

receive  a  formal  commission  from  the  bishop,  Durham,  Archdeacon  Bardsley,  Earl 

solemnized  by  an  appropriate  religious  service,  the  Dean  of  Chester,  the  Rev.  Berdmor 

Such    lay  readers,   the    archbishop    advised,  ton,  and  the  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd.    The 

should  occppy  a  definite  office,  distinct  alike  of  "the  Ecclesiastical  Courts;  the  P 

from  that  of  the  ordinary  lay  helpers,  and  on  which  they  should  be  constituted, 

from  that  of  women  engaged  in  similar  work.  Methods  by  which  their  Decisions  can 

The  annual  conference  and  annual  meeting  more  effectual,"  was  considered  by  t. 

of  the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Beligion  and  Rev.   W.   H.   Fremantle,  Dr.   H 

from  State  Patronage  and  Control  were  held  (Chancellor  of  the  diocese),  the  Hoi 

May  llth.    Mr.  H.  R.  Ellington  presided.    The  Wood,  Sir  W.  Worseley,  and  others, 

executive  committee,  in  its  report,  congratn-  subjects  which  engaged  the  attentioi 

lated  the  friends  of  the  society  on  the  revival  Congress  were :  "  The  Relation  of  the 

of  public  interest  in  domestic  questions,  which  of  England  to  Churches  in  Commnni 

would  be  certain  to  prove  advantageous  to  the  her  in  (a)  Scotland,  (5)  Ireland,  (c) 

cause  of  disestablishment.    Three  quarters  of  ca  and  the  Colonies " ;    *'  The  Duty 

a  million  copies  of  publications  had  been  circu-  Church  in  Respect  to  the  Prevalence  < 

lated,  and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  meet-  larism  and  Spiritualism  " ;  "  The  Orga 

ings  had  been  held,  during  the  year.    Some  and  Development  of  Lay  "Work  in  Coi 

advantage  had  been  and  would  be  taken  of  the  with  the  Church,  that  of  Men  and 

interest  shown  by  the  farmers  in  the  question  Women";  "The  Connection  between 

of  tithes.    The  passage  of  the  Burials  Act  and  and  State,  what  we  gain  by  it  and  \ 

its  successful  working  were  referred  to  in  con-  lose  by  it " ;  "  The  Adaptation  of  the  P 

gratulatory  terms.    Resolutions  were  adopted  System  and  of  Public  Worship  to  the  1 
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of  Towns  and  Rural  Districts '' ;   ^^  The  England,  to  which  the  property  and  interests 

isibilitj  of  the  Cliurch  as  regards  the  held  bj  the  Church  might  be  transferred,  and 

-Trade  with  China  " ;  "  The  Relation  of  to  have  provision  made  for  the  future  mainte- 

irch  to  the  Social  Movementsof  the  Age,  nance  of  the  churches  which  had  hitherto  en- 

pecial  Reference  to  Trades-Unions  and  Jojed  the  governmental  endowments.      The 

ration,  and  to  the  Local  Administration  bishop  called  a  representative  assembly,   to 

License  Laws  " ;    "  The  Principles  of  consist  of  all  the  presbyters  of  the  diocese  and 

glish  Reformation  as  bearing  on  Queff-  two  laymen  for  each  presbyter,  elected  by  the 

f  the  Present  Day " ;  "  The  Temperance  congregations,  to  meet  on  the  5th  of  July. 

)f  the  Church,  especially  in  Relation  to  On  the  meeting  of  the  synod,  differences  arose 

)chial  Organization  " ;  "  The  Proper  At-  respecting  the  apportionment  of  delegates,  the 

)f  the  Church  toward  the  Question  of  representatives  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 

Observance^';    ^^The  Claims  of  the  ciety  claiming  that  it  should  have  been  made 

i  Version  of  the  New  Testament  to  G^n-  according  to  the  number  of  members  in  the 

ceptance  '^ ;  ^'  Modes  in  which  Religious  ohnrches,  and  complaining  that,  according  to 

d  Thought  may  be  influenced  by  Archi-  the  actual  allotment,  their  churches  with  six 

Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Music  " ;  and  thousand  members  had  only  thirty-four  dele- 
is  relating  to  the  diocese  of  Durham,  gates,  while  the  other  churches  in  the  island, 

Elementary  Education  Act.  with  only  seven  thousand  members,  were  al- 

Igment  on  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Mackono-  lowed  seventy  delegates.    A  motion  was  made 

clergyman  under  censure  for  ritualism,  to  assert  the  incompetency  of  the  Assembly 

a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  de-  to  deal  with  the  questions  before  it,  as  it  was 

him  of  his  office,  was  given  in  the  not  a  fully  representative  body.     This  being 

of  Lords,  April  6th.    The  substantial  ruled  out  of  order,  the  representatives  of  the 

1  in  the  case,  which  had  been  argued  a  churches  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 

jeks  before,  was  whether  Lord  Pen-  withdrew  in  a  body.      Four    trustees  were 

ad  power,  as  Dean  of  Arches,  to  pro-  chosen  to  take  care,  under  the  control  of  a 

a  sentence  suspending  Mr.  Mackono-  Central  Board  of  Finance,  of  all  the  property 

'  officio  et  heneficioy  for  disobedience  to  to  be  transferred  by  the  crown ;  and  provision 

ious  monition.     The  sentence  of  the  was  made  for  the  election  of  a  bishop  in  case 

•f  Arches  had  been  upheld  by  the  Court  a  vacancy  in  the  office  should  occur  before  the 

eal,  and  their  lordships  now  affirmed  Constitution  of  the  Church  is  settled.    A  com- 

;ision  of  that  court,  and  dismissed  the  mittee  to  consist  of  clergymen  of  all  the  shades 

with  costs.  of  theological  thought,  and  one  layman  to  bo 

burth  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  of  selected  by  each  clergyman,  was  agreed  to  by 

\h  Episcopal  Church  was  held  in  April,  both  sides,  to  which  should  be  referred  the 

presentative  Body  reported  a  summary  question  of  the  organization  of  the  synod, 

ark  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  Body  ANGLICAN     RITUALISTIC     CONTRO- 

V  in  its  hands  a  capital  of  £7,500,000,  of  VERS  Y.    The  controversy  concerning  the  rit- 

B3,000,000  would  be  left  after  all  claims  ual,  and  with  it  the  collateral  question  of  the 

ttuities  were  fully  discharged,  for  the  jurisdiction  of  civil  courts  over  ecclesiastical 

-e-endowment  of  the  Church.    Of  this  affairs,   engaged    attention  in  the  Church  of 

about  £1,500,000  had  been  derived  England  above  all  other  subjects.     These  ques- 

from  the  composition  of  annuities,  and  tions,  or  points  connected  with  them,  were  the 

'2,000,000  from  voluntary  contributions  subjects  of  numerous  memorials  to  the  bishops, 

>  church  funds  during  the  last  eleven  archbishops,  convocation,  and  officers  of  the 
About  £130,000  a  year  was  provided  Government,  of  many  addresses  and  letters  by 
of  parochial  endowment,  which,  with  bishops,  of  public  meetings,  and  of  important 

al  assessments  amounting  to  £136,000,  discussions  in  the  convocations. 
)rovide  about  £266,000  for  clerical  sus-  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  having  in- 
to.    About  £12,901  per  annum  would  vited  those  of  the  clergy  who  felt  dissatisfied 
ared   for  episcopal    sustentation,  and  or  alarmed  at  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
)  woold  be  set  apart  as  the  nucleus  of  a  Church  to  state  what  they  desired  in  the  way 

>  provide  for  aged  ministers.  Glebe-  of  remedy,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  about 
would  be  provided  for  935  out  of  1,140  three  thousand  clergymen  and  others  addressed 
s,  at  a  cost  of  £543,000.    A  resolution  to  him  a  memorial,  as  follows : 

)pted  looking  to  the  revival  of  the  bish-  First  of  all,  and  especially,  we  would  respectfully 

f  Clogher,  which  has  been  for  a  long  express  our  desire  for  a  distinctly  avowed  policy  of 

nalffamated  with  the  primacy  of  Ar-  toleration  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  our  ecclesi- 

°                                   r           .^  astical  suporiors  in  dealing  with  Questions  of  ntuaL 

n  .^.  ,    r^                   XV.       :•  .        .1  Such  a  policy  appears  to  us  to  be  demanded  alike  by 

Sntish  Government  havmg  determined  justice  and  by  the  best  interests  of  reUgion.    For  jus- 

ntinne  the  ecclesiastical  subsidies  which  tioe  would  seem  to  require  that  unless  a  rigid  obscrv- 

.herto  been  paid  out   of  the  colonial  ^^^  ^^  the  rubrical  law  of  the  Church,  or  of  recent 

«  to  the  Church  of  England  in  Ceylon,  interpretations  of  it,  be  equally  exacted  fVom  all  the 

jTt     T>-  u         cr^y      u    *     "  vy«j.v*4,  piu^^og  ^^tliin  her  pale.  It  should  no  longer  be  exacted 

dd  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  to  take  steps  gJm  one  party  aloST  ind  mider  circumstances  which 

a  troai  body  elected  for  the  Church  of  often  increase  the  difficulty  of  complying  with  the 
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demand.    And,  havuu^  regard  to  the  iincertainties  istration  of  the  sacraments  ought  there  to  be  granted 
which  have  heen  widely  tnought  to  surround  some  any  toleration  of  the  use  of  vestments  and  symbols 
recent  interpretations  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  well  as  avowedly  introduced  as  exponents  of  doctrines  whi<^ 
to  the  equitable  claims  of  congregations  placed  in  the  we  believe  to  be  unscriptural,  or  which  had  been  de- 
most  dissimilar  religious  circumstances,  we  can  not  but  clared  to  be  not  in  accordance  with  the  plain  inteo- 
think  that  the  recognized  toleration  of  even  wide  tion  of  the  articles  and  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
diversities  of  ceremonial  is  alone  consistent  with  the  England.    We  therefore  respectflilly  but  firmly  ea- 
interests  of  true  religion,  and  with  the  well-being  of  treat  your  Grace  to  give  no  countenance  to  any  attempt 
the  English  Church  at  the  present  time.    The  imme-  to  procure  toleration  for  ritual  practices,  which  for 
diate  need  of  our  Church  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  tolerant  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  until  a  very  recait 
recognition  of  divergent  ritual  practice ;  but  we  feci  date,  were  almost  unknown  to  the  Church  of  ilnglAixl, 
bound  to  submit  to  your    Qrace   that  our  present  and  which,  when  submitted  to  the  highest  courts,  have 
troubles  are  likely  to  recur  unless  the  courts  by  which  been  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Cnorch 
oodesiastical  causes  are  decided  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  realm. 

and  on  appeal,  can  be  so  constructed  as  to  secure  Uie  i  v  ,  .  i_ 
conscientious  obedience  of  clergymen  who  believe  the  The  archbishop,  presenting  the  matter  of 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  be  of  divine  these  raemorials  before  the  Convocation  of  Can- 
appointment,  and  who  protest  against  the  state's  terbury,  at  its  meeting  February '8th,  remarked 
encroachment  upon  rights  assur^  to  the  Chimih  of  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  |  tJ  indefiniteness 
England  by  solemn  acts  of  Parhament.  We  do  not  t*  iA^  ov.«i«^^  w  */«  «  ^ai^u  xAjLvtvuu<t<v 
presume  to  enter  into  details  upon  a  subject  confessedly  about  those  addresses  which  asked  for  a  greater 
surrounded  with  great  difficulties,  but  content  our-  amount  of  liberty  in  the  matter  of  ritual,  and 
selves  with  expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  it  may  it  seemed  to  have  been  overlooked  that,  while 
receive  the  attention  ofyour  Grace  and  of  the  bishops  ^^^^6  was  an  innocent  liberty,  there  was  a  lib- 
of  the  Church  ot  England.  erty  which  degenerated  into  license.    He  had 

The  archbishop  replied  to  the  memorial  by  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  those  who 

republishing  a  letter  which  he  had  previously  had  asked  this  had  any  desire  for  the  use  in  the 

addressed   to  Canon  Wilkinson,  in  which  he  Church  of  England  of  any  form  of  the  Roman 

said :  Catholic  communion  which  might  be  identified 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  present  troubles  that  the  with  the  profession  of  Roman  Catholic  customs, 

clergymen  who  have  tiillen  under  the  penalties  of  the  The  bishops  in  their  dioceses,  under  whose  jo- 

law,  in  a  way  we  aU  much  regret,  have  come  under  Hsdiction  these  matters  came,  would  not,  ho 

the  authontv  of  the  Provincial  Courts  of  Canterbury  _     ,   v«  j: ..^j  4.^  :.,*^-*Z.«^  «,ui.  i«„^nl 

and  York,  m  the  result  of  then-  having  positively  sapposed,  be  disposed  to  interfere  with  la^-f al 

refused  to  conform  to  the  admonition  of  their  bishops ;  ornamental  ntual  not  contrary  to  the  doctrines 

and,  indeed,  so  for  as  I  know,  no  cose  of  prosecution  and  principles  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 

for  ritual  has  (at  least  for  many  years  past)  been  he  also  supposed  that  the  law  was  now  so  inter- 

^r.1h'ng^T:^^;V'4ruc?fJlnftifn°^t»'^^  j,reted  that  great  discretion  was  shown  to  be 

tainly  may  fairly  be  taken  to  show  that  there  must  be  1^1^  to  their  lordships  as  to  whether  or  not 

some  exceptional  difficulty  in  present  arrangements  prosecutions  or  suits  against  clergy  in  ritual 

when  clergymen  of  otherwise  ummpeachable  character  matters    should    proceed;    so  that    now  the 

giink  it  their  duty  to  run  the  risk  of  having  their  use-  bishops  could  refuse  to  SMiction  a  mere  vexa- 

rh^ity^of^^^lT^^'trer^l^^^^^^^^  tious  W  to  interfere  with  a  worship  which 

them  in  the  Lord  that  degree  of  willing  obedience  approved   itself  to  the  parishioners,   and  was 

which  seems  to  most  men  to  be  enjoincd^ke  by  the  not  contrary  to  law.     He  did  not  think  that 

traditions  of  their  Church  and  the  written  words  of  the  any  more  than  this  should  be  claimed,  and  it 

Sr-TS«"^ni!?'n ""  ^T^f  'If'tT^S? ^J!^ir'^f  could  not  be  expected  that  there  would  be  any 

01   the  Church"),  as  well  as  by  their  promise  of  ^   .  ,   ,.       •     .1      j*       a*  r  i       t  •       *u«en 

canonical  obedienci.    I  am  quite  sure  I  iay  under-  legislation  m  the  direction  of  legdizmg  those 

take  for  my  brethren  of  the  Episcopate  that  wo  are  things  which  the  Reformation  had  abolished, 

ready  very  carefully  to  consider  at  the  present  junct-  The  convocation  suggested  a  reference  of  the 

ure  the  grounds   whicli   appear  to  have  led  to  so  subject  to  a  royal   commission,  and  advised 

etrange  a  resiUt.  ^j^^^  authority  be  given  to  the  bishops  to  settle 

The  archbishop  alluded  to  a  petition  em-  difficulties  that  might  arise,  and  that  they  exer- 
bodying  the  views  of  the  memorialists,  which  ^ise  such  authority  discreetly  and  kindly, 
had  been  presented  to  convocation  in  1877,        a  memorial  signed  by  nearly  twenty-fonr 
referred  to  a  committee,  and  reported  upon  by  thousand  laymen  was  presented  to  the  Arch- 
the  same  m  1879,  and  promised  to  call  the  at-  bishop  of  Canterbury,  April  2d,  entering  the 
tention  of  convocation  to  the  report  and  the  solemn  and  emphatic  protest  of  the  memorial- 
subject  as  soon  as  the  forms  of  that  body  would  j^^s  against  the  toleration,  within  the  Church 
allow.    A  memorial  signed  by  several  digni-  ^f  England,  of  any  doctrines  or  practices  fa- 
tanes    of  the    Church,  among    whom   were  y^ring  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  Perry  and  Ryan,  and  the  Deans  of  mass  or  any  colorable  imitation  thereof,  any  re- 
Exeter,   Carlisle,  Ripon,  Chester,  Gloucester,  introduction  of  the  confessional,  or  any  assump- 
Peterborough,  and  Canterbury,  was  afterward  tion  of  sacerdotal  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the 
presented    to    the    archbishop,   opposing  the  clergy  in  the  ministration  of  the  Word  and  sac- 
memorial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  PauPs  and  others,  raments. 
The  signers  of  this  address  said :  Xl^e  public  attention  was  kept  fixed  upon  the 

We  have  no  desire  to  narrow  the  comprehensiveness  ritualistic  controversy  by  the  proceedings  in 

?C!^'^*iI^^S*i^^Y"^^'^;^*^'^"^*}f*^'^?*^^®  the  courts  in  cases  of  ritual,  by  the  fact  of 

liberty  which  has  always  been  conceded  to churehmen  ,,     .         . ^«*  ^#  «!«««««,  J«  ™i^^  i,«;i  v^^« 

in  miitters  non-essentiil.    We  are,  however,  firmly  the  imprisonment  of  clergymen  who  had  been 

convinced  that  neither  in  public  prayer  nor  in  admin-  adjudged  guilty  of  contumacy  in  violating  the 
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ritual  and  in  disregarding  the  inhibi-  he  was  imprisoned  in  Lancaster  Castle.    Ap- 

r  the  courts,   by  the  protests  of  the  plication  for  a  writ  of  habea$  earptu  with  a 

of  the  imprisoned  clergymen  against  view  to  his  discharge  was  refused  by  the  Court 

iprisonment,  by  agitations  for  their  re-  of  Queen's  Bench,  April  6th.    An  appeal  was 

ad  by  appeals  to  the  public,  the  bishops,  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  was  dismissed, 

)  civil    officers,  in  their  behalf.    The  while  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arches  was 

P.  Dale,  of  St.  Vedast's,  London,  and  sustained. 

'.  W.  R.  Enraght,  of  Holy  Trinity,  Bor-  Mr.  Green's  case  was  taken  up  by  the  En- 
had  been  imprisoned  in  1880  for  disre-  glish  Church  Union,  which  represented  that  the 
monitions  which  had  been  served  upon  penalties  to  which  he  was  subjected  were  in- 
f  the  Court  of  Arches,  ordering  them  flicted  upon  him  because  he  obeyed  his  con- 
quish  certain  practices  which  had  been  science.  It  was  said  on  behalf  of  the  courts 
1  illegal  by  the  Privy  Council.  They  and  the  Church  authorities  that  he  could  be 
fused  to  submit  to  the  decree  of  the  released  at  any  time  upon  his  simply  promising 
declaring  that  they  could  not  do  so  to  obey  the  writ  of  inhibition  and  to  desist 
:  violation  of  conscience.  Mr.  Dale  from  unlawful  practices.  The  case  was  brought 
appeal,  and  was  released  pending  the  directly  before  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
of  the  appeal,  promising  as  a  condition  at  its  session  in  July,  when,  an  ctrticulus  cUH 
reedom  that  he  would  not  conduct  ser-  having  been  adopted  by  the  Lower  House,  ask- 
his  church,  nor  even  attend  the  church  ing  the  bishops  to  consider  what  measures  could 
lay.  A  release  was  ofiPered  to  Mr.  En-  be  taken  with  propriety  to  secure  the  release 
•n  the  same  conditions,  but  he  refused  of  Mr.  Green,  the  archbishop  said  that  Mr. 
>t  it,  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  would  Green  was  in  prison  for  refusing  to  obey  the 
his  obedience  to  the  inhibition  of  Lord  law,  and  he  did  not  see  how  such  a  case  could 
ce,  a  condition  under  which  he  would  iiyure  the  Church. 

;  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  for  it  Mr.  Green's  counsel,  Mr.  Phillimore,  pub- 

9  very  ground  of  the  contention.    The  lished  a  statement  in  August  respecting  his 

of  Worcester  was  requested  in  January  client's  position,  representing  that  the  court  for 

some  steps  to  induce  Mr.  Enraght  to  contempt  of  which  he  was  punished  was  one 

his  conduct  or  resign  his  appointment  that  had  been  set  up  by  Parliament  only,  with- 

ilternative  to  the  bishop's  taking  a  de-  out  the  approval  of  the  clergy  in  convocation, 

ourse  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  and  in  the  absence  of  any  body  through  which 

istical  Court.    The  bishop  replied  that  the  laity  could  make   themselves  heard  —  a 

d  see  no  reason  to  hope  for  such  an  end  wholly  secular,  in  no  way  spiritual  authority, 

troubles  as  his  correspondent  desired,  an  authority  of  a  kind  which  he  could  not  con- 

ar  had  publicly  declared  his  rejection  scientiously  allow  to  control  him  in  the  exer- 

lirection  or  control  or  advice  from  the  cise  of  a  purely  spiritual  function.    To  com- 

and  the  latter  was  not  aware  of  any  ply  with  the  terms  named  as  the  conditions  on 

tr^ted  in  a  bishop  by  which  he  could  which  he  could  be  released,  would  be  to  give 

the  authority  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  up  his  office  and  cease  from  ministering,  at  the 

raght  was  released  from  jail  on  account  command  of  this  secular  authority — a  thing 

detection  of  an  error  in  the  manner  in  he  could  no  more  do  than  the  ancient  martyrs 

;he  writ  against  him  had  been  dealt  with  could  abjure  their  religion  to   avoid  death. 

;emporal  court    Another  order  for  his  The  Archbishop  of  York  wrote  to  Mr.  Green 

tnment  was  subsequently  asked  for,  but  in  August,  suggesting  to  him  as  a  way  in  which 

Ing  taken   an  appeal  to  the  House  of  he  might  obtain  his  release  and  perhaps  save 

judgment  on  the  application  was  post-  future  deplorable  embarrassment  without  mak- 

The  appeal  of  Mr.  Dale  was  dismissed ;  ing  or  causing  any  sacrifice  of  principles  on 

X  clergyman  having  accepted  an  incum-  either  side,  that  he  might  write  to  his  bishop 

>ut8ide  of  London,  no  further  proceed-  and  express  his  readiness  to  abide  by  his  supe- 

ire  had  against  him.  rior's  advice  in  the  matters  about  which  the 

case  of  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Green,  of  Miles  suit  had  arisen ;  adding  that — 

g,  Manches^r,  attracted  more  interest  j^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  1,^  ^^^ 

\j  other,  and  was  the  mcident  to  which  that  your  undertaking  to  act  upon  it  would  give  the 

tations  of  the  year  most  directly  related,  court  an  opportunitvof  relieving  you  fh>m  your  pres- 

Stic  practices  were  already  observed  in  ent  poeition,  and  that  a  clergyman  could  neve?  re- 

rch  when  he  took  charge  of  it,  and  he  pro?ch  himself  for  having  done  that  which  his  very 

J     *L            ^iL   ri-     ®             1      r  u*  ordination  vows  made  a  duty. 

iced  others,  with  the  approval  of  his  ^ 

and  a  majority  of  the  congregation.     A  Mr.  Green  replied  that  to  act  as  the  arch- 

ition  was  instituted  against  him  at  the  bishop  suggested  would  be  to  adopt  precisely 

e  of  the  Church  Association ;  he  was  the  course  which  he  had  rejected,  he  believed 

Q  the  Court  of  Arches,  inhibited,  and  on  good  grounds,  two  years  before,  and  the 

d  in  costs.     He  refusing  to  pay  the  costs  reasons  now  were  as  ten  to  one  why  he  should 

f  Uie  inhibition,  a  bailiff  was  lodged  in  not  do  so.    To  surrender  in  the  way  his  Grace 

me.    Afterward,  on  the  9th  of  March,  a  suggested— 

)  eofUumaee  was  issued  against  him,  and  Would  be  simply  to  surrender  the  Prayer-Book« 

VOL.  Til. — 2     A 
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This,  I  conceive,  no  nereon  whatever  is  entitled  to  providing  for  the  release  of  a  prisoner  inca 

demand  of  me.    Besides,  I  have  always  underetood  cerated  under  a  writ  de  eontumace  at  the  eip 

that  no  hishop  can  make  an  order  contrary  to  what  is  ^^^^^  ^^  „\^  «,««i.k„   ^\^\x  ♦Ka  ^r^^^^wx*  ^^  A 

contained  in  that  hook Wer«  I,  yoip  Gmoe,  to  ^^^tion  of  six  monOis,  with  the  consent  of  th 

surrender,  or  even  seem  to  surrender,  the  great  prin-  other  parties  to  the  suit,  by  omitting  the  pro 

ciples  at  stake,  I  should  be  for  ever  troubled  with  the  viso  reqairing  the  consent  of  the  other  partief 

curse  of  a  guilty  conscience.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  supported  tbii 

The  archbishop,  publishing  the  result  of  this  bill  on  its  second  reading  in  August,  but  sai( 

correspondence,  expressed  regret  at  the  want  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  applying  it  8ati» 

of  success  of  his  attempt  to  secure  Mr.  Greenes  factorily,  because  it  would  be  hard  to  keep  a 

release,  but  did  not  think  that  the  attempt  had  gentleman  like  Mr.  Green  from  getting  ioto 

been  wholly  in  vain,  for  it  Iiad  proved  to  him,  prison  again   after  he  was  discharged.    The 

he  said.  Lord  Chancellor,  remarking  that  Mr.  Green 

That  the  cell  from  which  we  should  be  glad  to  lead  was  charged  with  no  fewer  than  eleven  acts  of 

him  (Mr.  Green)  forth  is  locked  on  the  inside.    Mr.  disobedience,  said  that  in  fact  that  gentleman 

Green  wiU  not  accept  the  ruling  of  the  archbishop's  would  appear  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  no 

court,  nor  the  opmion  of  the  assembled  bishops  of  the  ^\^^j\\^^IJ^„^a  ;i„„  A.^r«  v.\^  \^  mt^i^^y^  «f  a/»i. 

Anglican  comm\mion  throughout  the  world,  nor  the  obedience  was  due  from  him  m  matters  of  cer- 

resolutions  of  convocation,  nor  the  determination  of  emonial  to  any  decisions  of  the  ecclesiastics 

his  own  bishop,  nor  the  invitation  of  tlie  archbishop  courts.     Under  the  bill  now  before  their  lord- 

oftheprovmce.    So  long  as  this  attitude  is  preserved,  ships,  the  person  proceeded  against  might  be 

I  do  not  see  anyJnrUier  means  that  can  be  adopted  to  imprisoned  for  six  months  over  and  over  again 

eflfect  his  much-desired  release.                .    ,^     ^  until  he  ceased   to   be  contumacious.    That 

A  systematic  agitation  was  organized  by  the  ^^uj^  require  amendment. 

English  Church   Union,  to   be  promoted  by  ^  committee  of  ritualists,  selected  on  ao- 

pubhc  meetings  held  under  the  direction  of  the  count  of  the  attention  they  had  paid  to  the 

district  and  branch  unions,  and  the  circulation  subject,  held  a  series  of  conferences  on  the 

of  petitions  for  Mr.  Green  s  unconditional  re-  Prayer-Book  and  its  rubrics,  and  for  the  dis- 

^^^'           1           .            J        1^     J.       .         M  cussion  of  ritual  conformity  during  1880  and 

A  general  meeting  under  the  direction  of  iggj^  ^nd  published  its  report  in  September, 

the  English  Church  Union,  appointed  to  be  igSl.     The  promoters  of  this  step  admitted 

held  in  connection  with  the  Church  Congress,  ^jj^t  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  ritualistic 

was  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  October  5th,  movement,  in  the  absence  of  any  system  oi 

Mr.  C.  L.  Wood,  president  of  the  union,  pre-  j^\q^  jj^d  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a 

siding.    Addresses  were  made  defining  and  de-  ^^^^^  diversity  of  practice,  and  that  some  oi 

fending  the  position  of  the  union  and  of  the  ^h^  clergymen,  in  the  excess  of  their  zeal,  had 

friends  of  Mr.  Green ;  and  a  letter  was  read  adopted  usages  which  could  not  be  justified  bj 

from  the  impnsoned  clergyman,  in  which  he  ^ny  reference  to  the  Prayer-Book ;  and  it  was 

®^^^  •  believed  that  if  the  whole  subject  were  revised 

If  any  one  asked  me  why  I  was  here.  I  should  in  a  scholarly  manner,  and  if  what  could  bi 

reply,  *^For  tihe  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ^  It  is  the  supported  by  appeal  to  the  Prayer-Book  wer« 

honor  of  the  Church  for  which  we  have  been  content         *^^.^     ,  a     a         *. a^^a  ^*  i^4.-««,«  •;#na 

to  strive,  and,  by  God»s  help,  hope  to  continue  to  exactly  defined,  a  standard  of  extreme  ntaa 

strive  as  long^as  life  shall  last.    The  awful  insult  of-  might  be  fixed,  under   which   uniformity  o 

fered  to  theChurch  by  the  Public  Worship  Be^ulu-  practice  would  be  promoted,  the  irritation  ani 

tion  Act  is  such  as  will  not  bo  endured  by  the  hum-  friction  felt  in  the  Church  would  be  dunm 

blest  sect  m  the  land.    That  a  Parliament,  not  even  ;„i,„j    „  ft»;»  ^^^i   ^#  ^k^  "Pfoir/i..  "Rrw^v   oa  tin 

professing  to  be  Christian,  should  set  up  a  court  and  ^^^^^  \  ^^\  ^^  ^\}^^    AAriA'-f^ 

prescribe  rules  for  the  worship  and  discipline  of  the  ritualists  understood  it,  would  be  had  on  its  owl 

Church  of  God,  is  going,  to  my  mind,  beyond  the  en-  merits,  and  the  advance  of  liturgical  revisioi 

durable.  would  be  sped.     The  report  of  the  committer 

Kesolutions  were  adopted  thanking  Mr.  Green  embodies  tne  results  of  its  inquiries  into  th* 

for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  true  meaning  of  the  rubrics,  deals  with  case 

the  Privy  Council  and  the  courts  subject  to  where  a  conflict  of  rubrics  exists,  and  decide 

its  jurisdiction  in  matters  touching  faith  and  in  some  instances  that  certain  practices  whicl 

worship ;  denying — while  the  duty  of  submis-  have  been  insisted  upon  are  not  sustained  wit! 

sion  to  the  canonical  orders  of  the  bishop  was  suflScient  clearness,  and  ought  to  be  abandonee 

recognized — the  canonical  authority  of  epis-  or  modified. 

copal  directions  avowedly  controlled  by  and  The  English  Church  Union  returned  in  it 

based  upon  the  decisions  of  the  judicial  com-  reports  for  1880,  19,410  members,  showing  ai 

mittee  as  overriding  the  inherent  discretion  of  increase  during  a  year  of  1,684  members;  si: 

the  episcopate,  and  declaring  that  no  change  new  district  umons  and  264  new  branches  ha< 

in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  could  be  acquisced  been  organized.    The  income  of  the  union  ha 

in  which  did  not  restore  the  final  determination  been  $24,970.    The  report  said,  referring  to  th 

of  spiritual  matters  to  the  bishops  and  synods,  residts  of  the  prosecutions  of  clergymen  ic 

A  bill,  called  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Reg-  alleged  illegal  practices,  ^*  The  apparent  wai 

ulation  Bill,  was  introduced  in  the  House  ot  of  success  which  has  attended  the  defensiv 

Lords,  with  especial  reference  to  the  case  of  efforts  to  maintain  the  civil  rights  of  the  pei 

Mr.  Green.    It  proposed  the  amendment  of  the  secuted  clergy  should  not  be  regarded  wit 

act  of  1818  and  of  *'  Thorogood's  act "  of  1840,  feelings  of  despondency." 
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ANTHROPOLOGY.    The  discovery  of  stone  quite  similar  to  implements  still  made  by  the 

implements  in  gravel-beds  in  the  blaffs  of  the  Esquimaux. 

Delaware  River,  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  There  was  less  diflSculty  in  connecting  the 

rdaed  an  interesting  question  as  to  the  an-  Delaware  flints  with  the  Esquimau  race  than 

tiquity  of  man  in  America,  since  these  gravel  in  accepting  them  as  evidence  of  glacied  or  pre- 

deposits  were  believed  to  have  been  formed  by  glacial  man,  though  found  buried  in  what  was 

glacial  action.     The  discovery  of  a  few  human  supposed  on  good  evidence  to  be  glacial  drift. 

bones  in  Pliocene  deposits  on  the  Pacific  coast  The  special  study  of  this  formation  made  by 

was  the  only  evidence  of  the  extreme  antiquity  Henry  Carvill  Lewis  has  led  to  conclusions 

of  the  human  race  upon  this  continent  before  which  remove  this  difficulty.    Mr.  Lewis  says 

the  finding  of  these  relics  in  the  Trenton  grav-  that  the  implement-bearing  gravel  is  the  most 

els,  to  which  attention  was  first  called  by  Dr.  recent  formation  except  recent  alluvium,  and 

C.  G.  Abbott.    The  genuineness  of  those  Plio-  much  later  than  the  Philadelphia  brick-clay 

cene remains  is,  however,  anything  but  Welles-  and  red  gravels  whicb  were  deposited  at  the 

tablished.    The  inter-glacial  palaaoliths  of  the  melting  of  the  great  glacier.    It  extends  up 

Delaware  Valley  are  rude  celts  of  argillite.  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  to  the  Water-Gap, 

Thej  differ  distinctly  from  the  implements  left  and  is  of  fiu^al  origin,  marking  the  former 

hj  the  Indians  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  bed  of   the  river.    It  bears  marks   of    ice- 

eoantry ;  yet  nearer  the  surface,  and  occasion-  action,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  a  second 

allj  npon  the  surface,  in  the  same  region  they  (more  recent)  glacier,  whose  flood  cut  a  channel 

are  foand  among  flint  weapons  of  the  Indian  through  the  deposits  of  the  first  glacial  period. 

tyi>e.    Morgan  and  other  American  archssolo-  The  dat«  of  this  smaller  glacier  corresponded 

gists  have  concluded  that  the  Indians  reached  approximately  to  the  Reindeer  period  of  Eu- 

the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  interior,  and  that  rope.    The  implements  found  in  this  gravel, 

their  original  seats  were  near  the  Pacific.    It  which  is  the  most  recent  of  nine  gravel  and 

most  be  inferred  that  they  encountered  and  clay  deposits  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  are  un- 

eipelled  another  race,  who  had  dwelt  there  questionably  of  the  same  age  as  the  formation, 

since  the  formation  of  these  gravel  deposits,  indicating  the  existence  of  man  at  the  time 

There  is  historical  evidence  of  a  race  of  differ-  when  the  floods  of  the  river  covered  this  grav- 

eat  ethnological  characteristics  from  the  red-  el,  which  is  far  above  the  present  river-bed. 

men  inhabiting  this  part  of  the  Atlantic  sea-  This  period  Mr.  Lewis  proposes  to  call  the  £s- 

coAst  in  the  sagas  of  the  Icelandic  colonists  of  quimau  period. 

Greenland,  relating  to  their  visits  to  Viuland  in  The  recent  measurements  of  African  skulls 
the  eleventh  century.  The  SkrssUings,  found  by  M.  Hamy  show  that  the  races  of  that  con- 
bj  the  Northmen  in  New  England,  hav^  been  tinent  are  not  as  universally  dolichocephalous 
identified  by  most  certain  indications  in  their  as  has  been  supposed.  He  distinguishes  be- 
descriptions  with  the  Esquimau  race,  and  tween  two  distinct  types  of  cranial  formation 
were  called  by  the  same  name  in  the  chroni-  in  the  negro  races,  and  between  forms  within 
dea.  The  Northmen  first  met  the  Esquimaux  these  ranging  from  the  sub-brachycephalic 
low  down  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Three  cen-  through  the  mesocephalic  and  the  sub-doli- 
turies  later  they  appeared  in  large  numbers  in  chooephalic  to  the  true  dolichocephalic.  The 
Greenland,  and  the  severe  conflicts  which  took  dwarf  race  north  of  the  equator,  described  by 
place  between  the  colonists  and  these  invaders  ^  Schweinfurth  and  Miani  (see  Akkas),  has  been 
were  probably  the  reason  why  the  Green-  '  studied  by  M.  Hamy,  who  does  not  find  their 
laDd  settlements  were  finally  abandoned.  The  skulls  less  arched  than  those  of  the  rest  of  man- 
migration  of  the  Esquimaux  to  the  north-  kind.  Their  stature  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
wu^  evidenced  by  these  events,  was  doubt-  Bushmen,  and  is  about  the  same  average  as  the 
le«  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  Indians  Andaman-Islanders.  Their  horizontal  cephalic 
behmd  them,  who  in  more  recent  times  have  index  approaches  the  true  brachycephalous  ra- 
encroached  upon  the  Esquimaux  in  British  tio.  The  Noubas,  Fourahs,  Gallas,  and  Niam- 
America.  Niams,  and  the  Haoussas,  who  dwell  west  of 
Weapons  of  a  ruder  type  than  tbe  flint.  Lake  Tchad,  and  are  separated  from  the  above 
qoartz,  and  jasper  arrow  and  spear  heads,  of  peoples  by  a  population  craniologically  distinct, 
many  different  patterns,  attributed  to  the  In-  he  classes  together  in  a  single  race, 
dians,  have  been  found  near  the  surface,  not  Fossil  evidence  of  the  semi-human  transi- 
onlj  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  but  in  New  Eng-  tional  stage  in  the  development  of  the  human 
land  and  elsewhere  in  the  Eastern  States.  They  species  may  be  claimed  to  be  afforded  by  a  hu- 
are  always  large,  rudely-fashioned  celts  of  nearly  man  jaw-bone  found  in  the  Schipka  Cave  in 
aniform  pattern,  much  weather-worn,  and  made  Moravia,  with  bones  of  the  mammoth,  and  rude 
of  argillite,  thus  corresponding  in  all  particu-  palaeoliths.  It  is  a  fragment  of  the  lower  jaw, 
lara  with  the  implements  of  the  Trenton  grav-  containing  the  incisors,  an  eye-tooth,  and  two 
el-heds.  These  palseolithic  weapons,  even  in  premolars,  with  the  last  three  back  teeth  just 
the  absence  of  historical  evidence,  could  be  emerging  from  the  bone.  It  is  therefore  a 
attributed  with  good  reason  to  the  Esquimaux,  child^s  skull,  in  the  stage  of  development  be- 
as  being  the  only  race  living  in  the  earlier  stone  longing  to  the  eighth  year.  Tet  the  size  of 
age  found  in  an  accessible  region.    They  are  the  jaw  and  the  teeth  is  that  of  an  adult.    The 
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lower  part  of  the  jaw  recedes  withoat  forming  was  bigblj  respected  and  esteemed  for  Lis  tir 

a  chin^  and  the  hinder  surface  of  the  sjmph j-  tegritj  and  nprightness  in  all  the  walks  of  life 

sis  has  a  verj  oblique  slope.    These  character-  His  time  and  attention  were  mainly  devoted  u 

istics,  approaching  the  tjpe  of  the  anthropoid  the  business  upon  which  he  entered  as  a  joui^ 

apes,  are  exhibited  in  a  much  more  marked  man^  with  his  &tber  and  brothers ;  and  in  thi 

manner  than  in  anj  existing  savage  race,  or  prosecution  of  that  business,  upon  sound  aix 

in  the  fossils  of  men  before  discovered  which  manlj  prindplea,  he  met  with  gratifying  soe 

show  them,  such  as  the  jaw  of  Nanette.  cess.    He  acquired  a  large  fortune,  which  h< 

A  fortified  camp  has  been  discovered  bj  the  wisely  used,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  his  im 

Abb^  Ambrosio  Sans  in  the  Maestrazgo  plateau  mediate  family  and  friends,  but  also  for  th< 

in  Spain,  which  bears  every  indication  of  hav-  good  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  aik 

ing  been  constructed  by  a  prehistoric  people  especially  for  the  cause  of  the  church  to  w Lid 

of  the  polished-stone  age.    It  is  situated  in  a  he  was  devotedly  attached./  About  seven  yean 

group  of  hills.    On  one  side  the  position  is  ago,  he  was  severely  injured  by  being  throwi 

protected  by  a  natural  escarpment.    Within  from  his  carriage,  and  he  never  fully  recovered 

the  curved  outer  wall,   which   was  built  of  from  the  shock  thus  given  to  his  system.    Hif 

stones  without  mortar,  is  a  smaller  wall,  still  last  illness  was  aggravated  by  a  complicatioii 

intact,  and  heaps  of  stones,  the  ruins  of  dwell-  of  disorders,  and  he  sank  rapidly  under  the  tt- 

ings.    The  habitations  were  oval,  about  20  feet  tack,  passing  away  in  the  early  morning  ol 

long  by  6^  feet  in  breadth,  and  were  arranged  Wednesday,  July  18th. 

in  groups  and  in  solitary  positions,  accor<&g  There  were  several  points  in  Mr.  AppletoD^ 

to  a  definite  plan.    At  the  foot  of  the  wall  character  which  deserve  to  be  noted.    He  wu 

were  found  the  remains  of  many  animals,  some  first  of  all,  a  devout,  consistent  Christian- 

of  which  belonged  to  extinct  species.    Outside  one  who  was  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  U. 

of  the  inclosure  were  picked  up  polished  celts  acknowledge  his  faith  and  trust  in  his  Saviour, 

of  reddish-veined  white  quartz,  lance-heads  of  and  one  who  strove  to  remember  always  tbsl 

blackish  diorite,  and  other  implements  of  the  he  was  a  steward  of  God,  placed  in  charge  ol 

Neolithic  age.  large  means  and  opportunities  for  promotiDf 

An  ancient  galley,  discovered  at  SandeQord,  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  happiness  ol 

in  Norway,  throws  light  on  the  naval  architect-  his  fellow-men.    And  he  continued  steadfisl 

ure  of  the  Norse  mariners  a  thousand  years  ago.  in  this  faith,  and,  when  the  summons  came, 

It  was  the  sepulchre  of  a  viking,  whose  bones,  he  laid  down  the  burden  of  life  with  firm,  on- 

with  tliose  of  a  little  dog  and  some  implements,  wavering  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  our  Heav- 

were  found  inside,  and  the  bones  of  horses  and  enly  Father  in  and  through  Christ  Jesus  om 

dogs  sacrificed  at  the  funeral  round  about ;  but  Lord.     He  was  for  many  years  senior  warden 

the  tomb  had  been  plundered.    The  vessel  was  of  St.  John^s  Church,  Clifton,  and  was  one  d 

about  78.  feet  long,  17  feet  in  beam,  and  5  feet  its  largest  benefactors.    It  may  indeed  be  called 

9  inches  deep,  and  would  probably  draw  less  his  monument   A  mural  tablet  has  been  erect- 

than  four  feet  of  water.    The  curves  of  the  ed  in  the  church  of  his  affections,  coniniemo- 

bent  timbers  seemed  to  be  the  natural  growth  rating  his  quiet  life  of  faith  and  service  as  f 

of  the  trees.    There  were  twenty  ribs.    The  Christian.    It  was  done  by  the  members  of  lh< 

side-boards,  of  selected  and  well-seasoned  oak,  church,  his  friends,  and  the  employes  in  hii 

overlat>ped  each  other,  and  were  fastened  by  business. 

iron  rivets  clinched  on  both  sides.    No  evidences  In  admirable  keeping  with  this  inner  life  oi 

of  the  use  of  a  saw  were  seen.    The  frame-  faith,  Mr.  Appleton  always  proved  himself  t( 

timbers   were   fastened   together    with    root  be  a  gentleman  of  the  truest  type.    He  wai 

withes.    Bow  and  stem  had  the  same  shape,  uniformly  courteous  and   considerate  towarc 

The  rudder  was  on  the  starboard  side,  a  foot  others,  never  wounding  the  feelings  of  any  one 

or  two  from  the  stem.    There  was  no  deck,  however  obscure  or  lowly  his  lot,  and  aJwayt 

There  were  holes  for  82  oars.    These  were  20  ready  with  a  pleasant  word  and   kindly  act 

feet  long.    The  finish  and  workmanship  were  Though  of  a  rather  nervous  temperament  an<S 

careful  and  elaborate,  and  the  plan  of  the  hull  disliking  everything  of  the  nature  of  parade 

was  anything  but  primitive  and  rude,  the  lines  or  show,  he  was  fond  of  congenial  society 

being  admirable  for  speed  and  for  seaworthi-  and  took  delight  in  dispensing  cordial  and 

ness.    The  ship  was  covered  by  a  burial-mound  unostentatious  hospitality  at  his  beautiful  resi- 

of  blue  clay,  tnis  material  accounting  for  its  dence  in  Staten  Island.    He  was  a  lover  o; 

excellent  preservation.  home  and  home  pleasures,  and,  as  he  had  beex 

APPLETON,  JoHK  Adams,   was  bom    in  especially  favored  and  happy  in  his  marriage 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  January  9,  1817,  and  he  made  his  home  the  central  point  of  quiet 

died  at  his  residence,  Clifton,  Staten  Island,  and  peaceful  enjoyment 

July  13,  1881,  in  the  sixty- fifth  year  of  his  As  a  hueinees  man^  Mr.  Appleton  was  deserv 

age.    Mr.  Appleton  was  one  of  the  firm  of  edly  esteemed  to  be  an  honor  to  the  name 

^'  D.   Appleton  &  Company,^*  a  house  well  He  took  his  full  share  in  upholding  the  higl 

known  for  its  steady  progress  and  uniform  reputation  which  the  house  of  D.  Appleton  I 

success  as  publishers  and  importers  of  books.  Oo.  has  always  sustained  for  integrity  and  fair 

Mr.  John  A.  Appleton,  wherever  he  was  known,  ness  in  their  vast  business  transactions.    He  wa 
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for  the  good  name  of  the  boase,  and  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin.  The  Egyptian  dis- 
i,  by  eFory  effort  on  his  part,  to  extend  covery  was  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  of  Alaspero, 
»rable  usefulness*  He  was  endeared  to  the  new  director  of  the  Boulak  Museum,  and 
whom  he  was  brought  into  close  busi-  of  his  assistant,  Brugsch,  both  renowned  Egyp- 
lations,  as  touching  evidence  of  which  tologists.  It  includes  records  which  clear  up  a 
adduced  the  spontaneous  gathering  of  doubtful  period  of  Pharaonic  chronology.  The 
ploy^s  of  the  house,  the  day  after  his  discoveries  in  Mesopotamia  were  made  by  an 
ind  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  agent  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  been  en- 
meeting.  Truly,  in  all  the  varied  re-  gaged  for  years  in  this  exploration,  and  who 
tilities  of  life,  the  passage  of  Holy  Script-  has  now  located  cities  more  ancient  than  Baby- 
eoted  as  the  text  of  an  eloquent  dis-  Ion,  and  brought  to  light  remains  of  the  prime- 
preached  at  his  funeral  aptly  describes  val  Assyrian  civilization.  The  Greek  remains 
»pleton^s  career :  *^  The  path  of  the  just  recovered  embrace  examples  of  classic  art  in 
le  shining  light  that  sbineth  more  and  its  highest  prime,  and  also  an  interesting  work 
into  the  perfect  day.^'  of  a  later  age  illustrating  the  aberrations  of 
UTRATION'.  A  decision  of  the  Louisi-  Greek  genius  in  the  decadence  of  taste.  The 
ort  of  Appeals  embodies  a  totally  differ-  excavation  of  these  objects  from  the  ruins  of 
:trine  from  that  which  has  guided  English  Olympia  and  Pergamon  was  conducted  by 
and  American  courts  after  them,  for  over  commissioners  of  the  German  Government, 
indred  years,  relative  to  the  obligation  of  which  had  appropriated  a  large  subsidy  for, 
iDts  to  submit  to  and  abide  by  arbitration  this  purpose. 

greement  to  do  so.    A  contract  for  tlie  In  Egypt  an  extraordinary  treasure  of  sepul- 

mules  contained  a  stipulation  that  dif-  chral  relics  was  brought  to  light  in  the  summer 

»  arising  between  the  parties  should  be  of  1881,  through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Mas- 

d  to  arbitrators,  one  to  be  chosen  by  pero.    For  many  years  curious  antiquities  have 

arty,  and  the  two,  on  failing  to  agree,  to  occasionally  appeared  in  the  markets,  of  a  sort 

>a  an  umpire.    On  the  failure  of  the  sell-  which  led  to  the  suspicion  that  the  Arab  trad- 

leliver,  the  buyer  brought  suit  in  court,  ers  had  discovered  a  royal  tomb,  which  they 

ling  party  objected  that  the  plaintiff  had  were    secretly  rifling.    Upon    deciphering    a 

.'red  to  arbitrate,  as  the  contract  re(^uired.  photographic  copy  of  a  ritual  purchased  by  a 

ling  party  argued  that  a  stipulation  to  traveler  at  Thebes,  and  discovering  it  to  be  the 

te  is  revocable  any  time  l»efore  award  is  funeral  papyrus  of  Pinotem  I,  Professor  Mas- 

and  can  not  debar  access  to  the  civil  pero^s  suspicions  were  confirmed.  Having  been 

The  court,  acknowledging  the  weight  appointed  the  successor  to  Mariette  Pasha  as 

lority  to  conflict  with  the  view  taken,  conservator  of  the  Khedivial  collections,  he  had 

ed  the  opinion  that  stipulations  of  this  the  opportunity   of   inaugurating  his  oflicial 

;er,  not  being  contrary  to  either  law  op  connection  with  an  important  discovery.    Pro- 

lie  policy,  should  not  be  considered  less  ceeding  to  Thebes,  he  arrested  an  Arab  dealer 

I  than  other  lawful  contracts.    Arbitra-  in  relies,  one  of  three  brothers  who  alone  were 

a  authorized  by  modem  laws  to  take  tes-  in  possession  of  the  secret.    This  man,  after 

under  oath,  and  have  accordingly  the  many  weeks  of  obstinate  reticence,  disclosed 

as  for  investigathig  simpler  questions,  the  situation  of  the  treasure.    The  objects  were 

parties,  knowing  the  full  effect  and  cir-  then  taken  out  by  Emil  Brugsch,  and  trans- 

nces  of  the  agreement,  have  deliberate-  ported  to  Cairo.    The  place  was  not  a  tomb, 

ed  to  settle  disputes  by  friendly  refer-  but  a  cave  which  had  been  used  as  a  hiding- 

ley  should  be  left  to  the  tribunal  of  their  place,  to  which  the  contents  of  royal  sepulchres 

lection.    The  powers  of  arbitrators  and  had  been  taken  for  safety.    The  removal  took 

ality  of  the  award  have  been  considera-  place,  it  is  supposed,  either  at  the  time  of  the 

lanoed  in  New  York  and  other  States,  tomb  robberies  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  or 

le  liberty  possessed  by  either  party  of  of  the  sacking  of  Thebes  by  the  Assyrians.    The 

awiog  before  the  conclusion  of  the  de-  mummies  and  grave-treasures  were  piled  to- 

ions,  discourages  merchants  from  resort-  gether  in  great  confusion,  and  some  of  the 

thiii  mode  of  adjusting  disputes  in  minor  identifications  which  were  made  on  the  strength 

versies,  notwithstanding  its  preferable-  of  funereal    inscriptions  afterward  appeared 

>  legal  trial.    In  exchanges,  boards  of  doubtful,  as  there  were  evidences  that  the 

and  similar  a.^sociations  there  usually  re-  place  had  already  been  ransacked, 

fficient  power  to  enforce  a  rule  compell-  There  were  taken  out  altogether  some  six 

mbers  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  thousand  objects,  including  twenty-nine  inum- 

ment  of  a  committee,  and  the  custom,  miesof  kings,  queens,  princes,  and  high-priests, 

ade  binding,  is  eminently  satisfactory  in  five  papyri,  one  of  which  is  the  funeral  papyrus 

'kings.  of  Queen  Makera,  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  and 

7Hi£OLOGT.    Important  discoveries  of  two  plaques  of  the  kind  which  Professor  Mas- 

s  illustrating  the  civilizations  of  Egypt,  pero  has  before  described  from  specimens  which 

'.  Chaldea,  and  Greece,  have  been  ex-  must  have  come  from  the  same  place.    The 

and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  mummy-cases,  which  were  all  contained  in  a 

olak  Museum  of  the  Khedive,  and  in  the  chamber  twenty-three  feet  by  thirteen,  had 
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been  opened  by  Arabs,  and  into  some  the  wrong  Jewish  captivity,  bat  which  Professor  Maspero 
mammy  had  been  returned,  as  the  names  on  afterward  concladed  to  be  that  of  Kame^es 
the  bandages  did  not  correspond  to  those  upon  XII,  of  the  twentieth  dynasty ;  of  Queen 
the  cases.  The  mummies  of  people  of  the  Not-em-maat,  wife  of  Her-Uor,  the  first  priest- 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  appear  king;  of  the  high-priest  Pinotem;  of  Qneen 
to  have  been  removed  to  this  place  of  safety  Ramaka  and  her  infant  daughter  Mout-em-hat, 
from  their  graves  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  twenty -first  dynasty  ;  of  King  Pinotem 
during  the  reign  of  the  first  priest-king,  Her-  II,  the  third  of  this  dynasty,  and  of  Queen 
Hor.  And  afterward,  perhaps  on  account  of  Hon-ta-taoni,  his  daughter.  Queen  Ast-em-jeb 
its  secrecy,  the  vault  was  used  as  a  burial-place  and  Princess  Nessi-kon-sou,  other  daughters, 
for  succeeding  princes.  Prince  Jep-ta-a-ouf-anch,  high-priest  of  Ammon 

The  depredations  committed  among  these  Ra,  his  son,  and  the  high-priest  Mas-sa-ha-ta, 
coffins  have  been  considerable,  and  much  of  the  another  son  or  near  relative, 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  bodies  is  owing  to  The  assemblage  of  mummies  of  different  pe- 
the  abstractions  and  displacements.  The  fu-  riods  in  this  place  was  owing,  according  to  the 
neral  papyrus  of  Queen  Not-era-maut  was  conjectures  of  Maspero,  originally  to  the  tomb- 
purchased  several  years  ago  by  the  Prince  of  robberies  of  the  reign*  of  Kameses  IX.  The 
Wales,  who  deposited  it  in  the  British  Museum,  tomb  of  Amenhotep  I  was  one  of  those  which 
The  funeral  papyrus  of  Neb-seni,  one  of  the  the  robbers  attempted  to  break  into.  It  was 
dignitaries  whose  coffins  were  found,  has  also  probably  in  the  midst  of  the  necropolis  at 
been  for  some  time  in  the  British  Museum.  Koomeh.  Several  mummies  were  missing 
Many  statuettes,  inscribed  tablets,  scarabaei,  probably  at  the  time  of  the  removal.  The 
muomiies,  etc.,  have  been  sold  to  travelers  of  tomb  of  Queen  Mashont-ti-moo-hoo  had  been 
late  years,  which  were  undoubtedly  taken  from  pillaged,  and  apparently  those  of  Thothraes 
this  place  by  the  Arabs,  who  have  known  the  III,  Rameses  I,  JSeti  I,  and  others.  Coutem- 
secret  of  the  chamber  for  probably  twenty-two  porary  mummies  of  the  family  of  the  twentieth 
years.  dynasty  were  deposited  in  the  same  place  for 

Of  the  twenty-nine  mummies  recovered,  sev-  safety  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 

en  are  those  of  kings,  nine  of  queens  and  prin-  country,  owing  to  insurrections  and  the  estab- 

cesses,  and  five  of  personages  of  distinction,  lishment  of  the  rival  dynasty  at  Tanis.    This 

The  hiding-place  was  situated  behind  an  angle  twenty-first  dynasty  could  not  have  succeeded 

of  a  cliff  a  little  way  from  Deir-el-Bahari,  near  Her-Hor,  but  reigned  contemporaneously  with 

Thebes,  southwest  of  the  village.     The  entrance  the  priest-kings  whose  names  are  preserved 

to  the  chamber  in  which  they  were  concealed  in  this  cavern.     These  descendants  of  Uer-Hor 

was  by  a  perpendicular  shaft,  12  metres  deep,  were  as  follows:  High-Priest  Piankhi;  High- 

whose  mouth  was  60  metres  above  the  plain.  Priest  Pinotem  I;  Pinotem  II;  his  sons,  King 

From  the  bottom  of  the  pit  a  gallery,  74  metres  Menkheperra  and  High-Priest  Mahasirti ;  and 

in  length,  conducted  to  the  chamber,  whose  King    Pinotem,    whose    wife,    Makeri,    was 

dimensions  were  7  metres  by  4.    A  hint  of  the  daughter  of  the  contemporary  King  of  Tanis. 

causes  which  led  to  the  deposit  of  the  bodies  in  The  rival  dynasties  were  both  supplanted  after 

this  secret  place  is  probably  given  in  hieratic  the  death  of  Makeri  by  Sheshouk,  the  head  of 

inscriptions  on  the  mummy-cases  of  Leti  I  and  a  Semitic  family  in  Lower  Egypt,  who  founded 

Rameses  XII,  which  stated  that  their  remains  the  Bubastite  dynasty. 

had  been  placed  for  safety  in  the  tomb  of  Queen  Assyriologists  have  for  some  time  expected 

Ansera.     The  mummy  of  this  queen  was  found  that  in  the  ruined  cities  of  Babylonia  more 

in  the  vault,  though  not  in  her  own  mummy  ancient  versions  of  the  Assyrian  text  than  the 

case,  but  that  of   Rai,  the  nnrse  of  Queen  cuneiform  inscriptions  already  recovered  would 

Ahraes-Nofertari.  yet  be  brought  to  light.     In   1B80  Hormuzd 

Among  the  mummies  were  identified  those  Rassam  found  a  fragment  of  a  tablet  relating 

of  a  Raskenen,  one  of  the  last  kings  of  the  to  the  Deluge  in  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  tern- 

seventeenth  dynasty;  of  King  Ahmes  I,  the  pie  libraries  of  Babylon.     Through  the  seasons 

founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,   and  of  of  1880  and  1881  the  same  explorer  has  indus- 

Ahmes-Nofertari,  his  queen;  Queen  Arhotep  triously  examined  the  sites  of  the  Chaldeao 

and  Princess  Sat  Ammon,  his  daughters,  and  cities    of   Babylon,    Borsippa,    Sippara,   an<l 

Prince  Sa  Ammon,  his  son;  of  Amenhotep  I,  Cutha,  and  has  unearthed  a  large  numbered 

the  second  king  of  this  dynasty ;  the  mummy-  religious  texts  and  records, 

cases  of  Thothmes  I  and  Thothmes  IT,  succeed-  Since  the  largo  discovery  of  inscribed  tablets 

ing  monarchs;  the  mummy-case,  and  perhaps  made  by  Arabs  in  1874,  there  have  been  in- 

the  mummy,  of  Thothmes  III,  or  the  Great ;  numerable  relics  and  inscriptions  exhumed  ia 

mummies  of  Queens  Hont-ta-me-hou,  An,  Set-  Babylon.     The  same  spot  has  been  explored 

ka,  and  Princess  Mes-sont-ta-me-hou,  all  of  the  by  Rassam.     It  was  the  center  of  commercial 

eighteenth  dynasty;  the  mummy  of  Rameses  life  in  ancient  Babylon,  being  the  court  of  a 

I,  the  founder  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty ;  of  family  named  Beni  Egibi,  who  seem  to  have 

King    Seti    I,    his    successor;  the    supposed  been  financial  agents  of  the  government.    The 

mummy  of  Rameses  II,  or  the  Great,  the  third  tax-receipts  found  here  reveal  the  fact  that  the 

king  of  this  dynasty,  and  the  Pharaoh  of  the  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  irrigation 
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canals  and  the  highways  were  raised  by  duties  secured  from  the  Arabs  by  the  late  George 

on  the  land,  the  date  and  corn  crops,  and  on  Smith. 

cattle.     There  were  large  quantities  of  temple  The  excavations  at  Olympia,  which  have  been 
lands  held. in  mortmain,  like  the  mosque  prop-  prosecuted  since  1875  with  means  furnished 
erty  in  the  Turkish  Empire.    From  the  pal-  by  the  German  Government,  have  revealed  the 
aces  of  Babylon  Rassam  has  recovered  records  whole  plan  of  this  most  interesting  city,  which 
which  cover  the  period  from  the  reign  of  Na-  remained  for  many  centuries  the  center  of 
bonidua  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Gyrus.  Hellenic  civilization  and  the  scene  of  the  na- 
Babylon  was  built  almost  entirely  of  brick,  tional  festivals.    The   walled  inclosure  called 
Chambers  and  corridors  of  the  Palace  of  the  the  Sacred  Grove,  in  which  were  tlie  Temple 
Kings,  with  decorations  of  plaster  and  painted  of  Zeus  and  the  other  shrines  and  sanctuaries 
bricks,  were  found.  Extensive  hydraulic  works,  and  the  official  buildings  connected  with  the 
consisting  of   wells  and  conduits   connected  Olympic  games,  was  about  four  thousand  feet 
with  the  river,  seem  to  indicate  the  locality  of  long,  and  extended  back  from  the  river  to  the 
the  hanging  gardens.     One  of  the  kings,  ac-  foot  of  tlie  mountain  about  two  thousand  feet, 
cording  to  a  discovered  document,  had  sixty  The  Temple  ofZeus  was  a  simpler,  more  massive 
gardens  or  paradises  made  for  him  near  the  and  more  imposing  edifice  than  the  Parthenon, 
city.    The  ruins  of  the  traditional  site  of  the  built  in  a  purer  Doric  style.    The  group  of 
Tower  of  Babel  are  probably  the  seven-story  twenty-one  colossal  figures  by  Paionios,  rep- 
tower  of  the  Temple  of  Nebo.  resenting  the  battle  between   Oinomaos  and 
Rassam  has  identified  and  explored  the  sites  Pelops,  with   Zeus  as  arbiter  in  the  middle, 
of  two  cities  of  higher  antiquity  than  Babylon,  which  adorned  the  eastern  pediment,  have  all 
These  are  Sippara,  the  city  of  the  Sun-god,  been  recovered  in  various  states  of  preservation, 
which  was,  according  to  Berosus,  more  ancient  Statues  of  the  river-gods  Alpheios  and  Kladeos 
than  Ur,  having  been  founded  before  the  flood,  flanked  the  pediment.     The  western  pediment 
and  Cutho,  one  of  the  great  temple-cities  of  contained  a  group  by  Alkmenes  representing  a 
Babylonia.    The  modern  name  of  the  site  of  contest  at  the  wedding  of  Peirithods  arrested 
Sippara  is  Abbu  Hubba.     The  mounds  cover  by    the  intervention  of    the    young    Apollo, 
an  area  of  over  two  miles  in  circumference,  showing  drunken  Centaurs  carrying  off  the 
The  buildings  were  placed  with  their  angles  to  women  and  Hellenes  coming  to  the  rescue, 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.    The  south-  with  weeping  female    slaves  on  the  ground. 
west  wall  of  an  immense  building  was   first  This  composition  consists  likewise  of  twenty- 
uncovered.     It  was  fifteen  hundred  feet  long,  one  figures,  of  thirteen  of  which  the  heads  re- 
and  broken  at  regular  intervals  by  projecting  main.     At  both  ends  of  the  temple  are  sculpt- 
bottresses,  which  were  ornamented  by  grooved  ures  in  high  relief  representing  the  labors  of 
panels.    The  edifice  consisted  of  many  long,  Ilerakles.     They  are  pronounced  by  Curtius 
narrow  rooms,  with  exceedingly  thick  walls,  to  belong  to  the  same  school  of  sculpture  as 
arranged  around  a  central  court.    This  build-  the  pediments.     The  pediments  can  be  intel- 
ing  was  the  Temple  of  the  Sun-god.     In  a  ligibly  reconstructed,  and  surpass  any  pedi- 
large  gallery  were  the  remains  of  the  sacrificial  ments    before    known.     Curtius   assigns   the 
altar,  nearly  thirty  feet  square;  and  in  a  con-  sculptures   of   the  temple  to    the  school   of 
necting  chamber  were  the  records  of  the  tem-  Kalamis,    which    immediately    preceded    the 
pie.    One  of  the  records  is   a   votive  tablet  highest  development  of  Attic  art  in  the  age  of 
commemorating  the  victory  of  the  Babylonian  Phidias.     In  the  representation  of  Apollo  the 
king  Nabupallidina   over  the  Sutu  tribe  of  conventional  traditions  were  adhered  to,  while 
Elamites,  and  dating  from  about  the  year  852  in  the  forms  of  the  men  and  Centaurs  oom- 
B.  c.    Ii  contains  a  figure  in  relief  of  the  god  plete  freedom  was  exercised.     The  Ueraion, 
and  of  the  king  and  priests  performing  wor-  which  comes  next  in  size  to  the  Temple  of 
ship.    It  was  the  cult  of  the  solar  disk  and  Zeus,  dates  from  an  earlier  period.     It  illns- 
wya,  a  form  of   which  was  introduced  into  trates  the  growth  of  a  Greek  temple,  which 
Egypt  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty.     A  list  of  the  was  originally  a  temporary  wooden  structure 
sx  aolar  festivals  is  inscribed,  two  of  them  cor-  for  the  reception  of  votive  offerings,  but  was 
responding  to  the  spring  and  autumn  equinoxes,  gradually  built  up  by  the  replacement  of  one 
Sheep,  oxen,  rams,  and  fruits  of  the  earth  are  group  after  another  of  the  wooden  pillars  by 
mentioned  as  the  sacrificial  offering,  as  in  the  stone  columns.    The  ground-plan  of  another 
Bible.    This  most  ancient  of  the  cities  ofMes-  temple  surrounded  by  pillars  has  also  been 
opotamia,  and  a  neighboring  place,  whose  ruins  discovered.     It  is  the  Metrodn,  or  sanctuary 
yielded  records  of  minor  importance,  are  in  all  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.    The  treasuries  have 
probability  identical  with  the  cities  of  Sephar-  been  exposed  to  view  in  the  northern  part  of 
vaim  mentioned  in   2  Kings,  xvii,  24-81,  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  inclosure.     They  resemble 
connection  with  Outha,  whose  site  was  also  temples,  and  stand  in  a  row.    Tlie  two  larg- 
identified  and  partially  explored  by  Rassam.  est,  the  thesauri  of  the  Syracusans  and  of  the 
The  British  Museum,  which  receives  the  ob-  Megareans,  have  been  identified.    The  latter 
jects  recovered  by  Rassam,  already  contains  contains  sculptures   representing  the  war  of 
OTer  three  thousand  of  these  tablets  of  the  the  giants,  of  an  age  preceding  the  ^ginitte. 
ttrlier  period,  indading  the  large  collection  One  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  the 
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classic  period  is  the  colossal  figare  of  Nike,  by  portioDs.  Id  picturing  the  giants  the  artist  gare 
Paionios.  The  round  temple  built  by  Phil-  free  play  to  an  exuberant  fancj.  Some  of  them 
ip  of  Macedon  after  the  battle  of  Oh]»ronea  are  nne  types  of  manly  strength  and  beauty ; 
stands  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  to  the  others  fantastic  mixtures  of  human  and  mon- 
west  of  the  Heraion.  Structures  of  the  Roman  strous  forms;  some  with  legs  prolonged  into 
period  are  rotundas,  water-works,  etc.,  erected  serpents ;  many  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  wings; 
by  Antoninus  Pius  and  Herodes  Atticas.  The  one  with  a  lion^s  head  and  mane ;  one  with  the 
Pelopion,  or  precinct  for  the  worship  of  the  horns  and  ears  of  a  Triton,  and  one  with  the 
hero  Pelops,  was  marked  by  no  structure  ex-  shoulders  and  hump  of  a  buffalo.  Zeus  is  rep- 
cept  an  entrance-hall  at  one  end.  The  altar  resented  engaged  with  many  foes  at  once— his 
of  Zeus,  an  elliptical  ring  of  rough  stones,  oc-  serpent  seizing  the  heads  of  two  of  the  hideous 
cupied  the  very  center  of  the  Altis.  In  the  serpent-legs,  and  his  SBgis  held  aloft  in  his  ex- 
soil  around  the  altar  quantities  of  votive  offer-  tended  right  hand.  Athene  with  the  gorgonei- 
iugs  in  bronze  and  terra-cotta  were  found.  The  on  on  her  breast  is  dragging  a  winged  youth- 
Pry  taneion,  containing  the  altar  of  Hestia  and  ful  giant  by  the  hair.  Hecate  is  a  singolar 
the  banqueting-hall  in  which  the  Olympic  conception,  having  three  heads  and  trunks  and 
victors  were  feasted,  stood  at  the  northwest  six  arms.  ApoUo  and  Dionysos  are  forms  of 
corner  of  the  Altis.  Between  the  buildings  great  beauty.  A  lovely  female  figure,  engaged 
the  open  spaces  were  filled  with  statues,  the  in  hurling  a  vase  encircled  with  serpents  at  a 
votive  gifts  of  cities  and  individuals,  and  also  giant,  has  puzzled  all  archaeologists.  Cjhele, 
statues  of  the  victors  in  the  Olympian  contests,  riding  upon  her  lion,  is  armed  with  a  bow.  Of 
But  few  of  these  remain.  the  frieze,  ninety-four  slabs,  about  three  fifths 

Outside  of  the  Altis  the  stadiums,  leading  to  of  the  whole,  have  been  excavated  and  sent  to 

the  course  of  the  runners,  stood  on  the  east.  Berhn,  and  with  them  thirty-four  slabs  of  the 

The  starting-place  and  goal  are  still  in  position,  smaller  frieze,  representing  scenes  from  the  le- 

All  the  other  contests  took  place  here,  except  gend  of  Telepbus ;  and  numerous  inscriptions, 

the  chariot-races  in  the  Hippodrome,  of  which  statues,  and  other  relies, 
no  vestiges  remain.    An  edifice  consisting  of  a        ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  (REPfBUOA  Ah- 

quadrangular  court,  approached  by  two  colon-  oentina).    "  Our  relations  with  foreign  powers 

nades,  dates  from  about  the  same  period  as  the  will  be  zealously  maintained  and  fostered  by 

Temple  of  Zeus.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  my  Government,  care  being  taken  to  augment 

the  meeting-place  of  the  Olympic  Council.     A  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  between 

series  of  fine  buildings  stood  between  the  Kla-  this  republic  and  the  most  advanced  nations, 

deos  and  the  Altis  on  the  west.    A  circular  It  will  be  my  special  endeavor  to  preserve  har- 

building  contained  an  altar  with  inscriptions  to  mony  with  our  neighbors,  while  strictly  ab- 

"  the  hero,"  referring,  undoubtedly,  to  lanos,  staining  from  interference  in  their  internal  con- 

and  afterward  Klytias,  founders  of  the  priestly  cerns.    And  as  for  those  with  tohom,  in  rela- 

families  of  diviners  which  first  gave  to  Olympia  tion  to  houndarieSy  we  hate   difficulties  still 

its  importance.     A  group  of  dwellings  near  by  pending^  /shall  seek  to  solve  thtse  in  a  manrur 

were  probably  the  homes  of  the  priests,  and  worthy  of  all  concerned^  without  yielding  one 

the  building  whose  site  was  taken  for  the  iota  where  I  understand  the  dignity,  rights,  or 

Byzantine  church  must  have  been  the  assem-  integrity  of  the  republic  to  be  affected."    These 

bly-hall  of  the  priestly  functionaries.    To  the  words,  quoted  from  President  Roca^s  inaugural 

north  were  the  Palaestra  or  practice-court  for  speech  to  the  Argentine  Congress,  were  spoken 

the  wrestlers,  and  the  halls  where  the  rhetori-  on  October  12,  1880.   Just  one  year  later  were 

cal  declamations  were  delivered.    East  of  the  exchanged  the  following  notes  between  the 

Byzantine  church  was  the  court,  surrounded  United  States  Minister  at  Buenos  Ayres  and 

with  columns,  which  is  called  the  Grand  Gym-  the  Argentine  Minister  pf  Foreign  Affairs : 
nasium.     This   was  probably  the  largest  and        United  States  Leoattoit,  Odcbtr  22^,  11.80  f. m. 
most  splendid  buildmg  m  Olympia.  ^y  pear  Minister  :  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my 

There  have  been  more  than  four  hundred  most  cordial  and  elncere  congratulations  on  the  final 

inscriptions  found.    Many  of  them  have  refer-  approbation,  by  the  representatives  of  both  countries, 

enceto  the  visitors  at  the  games,  and  afford  oJ"  the  to«aty  wliich  iy  the  crowning  and  m^^ 

n«r./.T.  ;nA^«.»««:^.^«»»«.^;»»«Uo.;i:4¥l.^,.4.»^».^«  work  of  your  life.    It  is  said  that  repubhcs  do  not 

much  information  regarding  the  different  games.  ^^^  the  meaning  of  the  word  gratitucle.    It  may  be 

1  he  German  explorers  have  also  exhumed  im-  bo  ;  but  henceforwaid  the  two  nations  can  never  for- 

portant  remains  of  the  Acropolis  at  Pergamon,  get  or  cease  to  feel  grateful  for  what  you  have  done 

a  city  of  great  splendor  in  post- Alexandrian  for  them  in  one  year  pt  patient  work  and  carefal 

times.     The  sculptured  ornaments  of  the  great  t*>ouflrht.    Be  as.sured  that  my  Goverament  and  the 

vivu^.     Aoy  ovtii|/i;u>«vA  v/iuniuviji^  wi  wiv  jjivoi,  p^^^p^g  ^f  ^jje  United  States  will  speedily  indorse  this 

altar,  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  have  been  welf-merited  recognition  of  the  honor  due  to  you  for 

recovered  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.     The  the  f?lorious  peace  and  prosperity  that  must  inevitably 

principal  frieze  represents  the  battle  of  the  gods  result  from  your  great  achievement.    I  shall  take  the 

and  giants.     This  work  dates  from  about  200  earliest  opportunity  of  calling  on  you  in  person  to 

B.a,the  period  of  the  inroads  of , the  Gallic  ^-^^SJ  v^^S^^elrTHTfM^^.'oSBOm 
barbarians.     The  figures  are  of  heroic  size,  and  Buenos  Atres  Odtober  22<l, 

executed  in  a  free  and  bold  style.     The  gods        My  dear  Minister:  A  thousand  thanks  for  the  veiy 

,are  dignified  and  graceful  in  attitude  and  pro-  kind  note  you  have  sent  me.    I  prize  it  extremely, 
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Iwajskeep  it  as  a  proof  of  your  ftiendBhip. 
al  feelings  you  express  for  myself,  and  tne 
'  you  take  or  the  part  I  have  mid  in  arrang- 
>undaiT  treaty  with  Chill,  are  highly  flat- 
ne.  It  the  treaty  of  July  23d  assure  peace 
it  the  bonds  that  have  oound  both  nations 
inoe  they  achieved  their  independence,  as  I 
ieve  it  will,  very  much  of  sucn  a  happy  oon- 
n  for  Uie  civilization  and  progress  of  this 
merica  will  be  due  to  you.  We  have  both 
id  something  to  the  work  jou  so  justly  call 
>y  carrying  out  the  instruction  of  the  rresi- 
l  you  by  so  worthily  interpreting  the  pol- 
i  Government  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
awarded  by  the  aoproval  of  my  Government, 
rymen.  and  pubuo  opinion  m  general.  As 
nv  higlily  esteemed  friend,  it  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  me  that  your  honored  name  is 
tth  the  international  deed  of  July  which  re- 
toe  between  two  people;)  who  are  alike  neigh- 
broUiers.     Your  most  sincere  friend, 

BERNARDO  DE  IRIGOYEN. 

follows  the  translation  of  the  text  of 
ty  of  limits  between  the  two  countries : 

name  of  Almighty  God.  The  Governments 
rgentine  Republic  and  of  the  Republic  of 
nst  desirous  of  effecting  a  fHendly  and  hon- 
ttkment  of  the  dispute  between  their  coun- 

in  pursuance  of  tne  treaty  of  April,  1856. 
ided  to  make  a  treaty  of  boundaries ;  ana 
id  have  appointed  the  following  plenipoten- 
imely,  by  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
a  Repul>lic,  Dr.  Bernardo  de  Irigoven,  Min- 
Torei^  Aifiiirs ;  and  by  his  Excellency  the 
.  of  Chili,  Don  Francisco  de  B.  Echeverria, 
eneral  in  the  Argentine  Republic ;  who,  hav- 
presented  their  credential,  and  found  the 
espectively  conferred  upon  them  sufficient, 
tea  as  follows : 

K  I.  The  limits  between  Chili  and  the  Ar- 
epublic  are  from  north  to  south,  as  &r  a»  the 
ud  d^ee  of  south  latitude,  the  Cordillera  of 
s,  the  dividing  line  being  that  extending  over 
)t  summits  of  the  said  Cordillera  and  separat- 
ater-sheds  of  either  side.    All  questions  aris- 

the  limit*  in  valleys,  or  where  the  peculiar 
»f  the  Cordillera  render  the  determination  of 
mg  line  of  the  water- sheds  difficult,  shall  be 
1  to  two  arbitrators,  a  third  to  be  appointed 
ich  two  fail  to  i^rree ;  and  the  decision  of  the 
"s,  when  drawn  ud  in  the  form  of  a  public 
Qtand  duly  signed  oy  them,  shall  be  accepted 
by  both  Governments.  The  present  treaty 
nto  effect  upon  the  day  on  which  it  is  signca, 
thenceforth  be  regarded  as  binding  and  vaUd, 
rinf  any  farther  formalities  or  negotiations ; 
ty  Qiereof  shall  be  ^ven  to  eadi  of  the  two 
lents. 

[.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  and 
the  Strait«,  the  boundary  between  the  two 
<  shall  be  a  line  extending  from  Point  Dunge- 
\g  the  land  to  Mount  Dinero ;  thence  weet- 
X  the  highest  points  of  the  mountain-chain  of 
>n  to  Mount  Aymoud ;  thence  to  the  point  of 
on  of  the  70th  meridian  and  the  52d  parallel 
latitude;  and  thence  westward  along  that 
0  the  dividing  line  of  the  water-sheds  of  the 
The  regions  lyinj?  north  of  said  lines  shall 
>  the  An^ntine  Republic;  and  those  south 
nes  to  Chili,  save  as  stipulated  in  Article  III, 
12  Tierra  del  Fuego  ana  the  adjacent  islands. 
IL  In  Tierra  del  Fuego  a  lino  shall  be  drawn 
«  Espiritu  Santo,  in  latitude  52*  40',  and, 
t  with  the  meridian  of  longitude  west  i¥om 
h,  68*  S4',  extended  south  to  Beagle  Chan- 
rra  del  Fu^^  ^pg  thus  divided,  the  wcst- 
>Q  shall  be  Chilian,  and  the  eastern  Argen- 
>noerDing  the  islands,  the  following  shall 

the  Argentine  Bepublic:  those  of  Cos  Es- 


tados  and  the  islands  in  proximity  thereto,  and,  in 
the  Atlantic,  those  lying  east  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and 
of  the  eastern  shores  of  Patagonia  ;  and  to  Chifi  shall 
belong  the  blands  lying  soum  of  Beagle  Channel,  and 
all  those  west  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  Cape  Horn. 

Abt.  IV.  The  arbitrators  mentioned  in  Article  I 
shall  in  like  manner  fix  the  limits  referred  to  in  Ar- 
ticles II  and  III. 

Abt.  V.  The  Straits  of  Magellan  shall  be  neutral 
for  ever,*  and  the  navi^tion  thereof  free  to  all  nations ; 
andj  for  the  better  securing  said  freedom  and  neutrality, 
no  fortification  or  military  defense  shall  be  constructod 
there. 

Art.  VI.  The  Chilian  and  Aigentine  Governments 
shall  exercise  full  sovereignt;^  forever  over  the  regions 
to  them  respectively  appertaining  under  this  treatv ; 
and  should  any  question  unhappily  arise  between  the 
two  countries,  whether  in  virtue  or  this  treaty  or  from 
any  other  cause,  such  question  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  arbitration  of  a  friendly  power ;  but  the  limits  de- 
fined in  this  treaty  can  in  no  e\  eut  be  disturbed. 

Art.  VII.  The  ratifications  of  this  treaty  shall  be 
exchanged  within  sixty  days,  or  sooner  if  possible,  and 
the  exchange  be  efiected  cither  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres  or  the  city  of  Santiago. 

in  witness  whereof  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  and  of  the  Riepublic  of  Chili  have 
affixed  their  hands  and  seals  to  tnis  present  treaty,  in 
duplicate,  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

(Signed)    BERNARDO  DE  IRIGOYEN, 

FRANCISCO  DE  B.  ECHEVERRlA. 

For  statistics  relating  to  area,  territorial 
division,  population,  etc.,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  "Annual  Cyclopffidia"  for  1872, 

1877,  and  1878.  The  population  of  the  re- 
public, which  was  set  down  at  2,250,000  in 

1878,  is  now  estimated  at  not  less  than  2,400,- 
000,  and  consequently  presents  a  rate  of  in- 
crease hitherto  nnparalleled  elsewhere  in 
South  America. 

In  Dr.  Coni's  demographic  bulletin,  nnder 
date  of  July  81,  1881,  the  population  of  the 
capital,  Buenos  Ayres,  was  estimated  at  278,- 
608. 

The  number  of  immigrants  in  1870  was  89,- 
667 ;  in  1871,  20,928;  in  1872,  37,087;  in  1873, 
76,332;  in  1874,  68,277;  in  1875,42,066;  in 
1876,  80,965;  in  1877,  28,798;  in  1878,  36,- 
876  ;  in  1879,  50,205 ;  in  1880,  41,615. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  nationality 
and  number  of  the  immigrants  who  landed  at 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1879  and  1880 : 


NATIONAIJTIES. 

1879. 

ISSO. 

Itallani 

22,774 

8.422 

2.149 

7S« 

717 

490 

1,760 

78 

47 

7 

ir> 

17 

61 

864 

1M16 

Bpsniarda. 

8.113 

FreDch 

2,175 

Rnirliah 

589 

Bwlaa 

5S1 

Oermaoa. 

445 

Anstrlans 

879 

Pnrtoirneae 

84 

Belglana 

Danea 

67 
54 

Dutch 

Rnsslana 

8 

Oreeka  and  Turka 

11 

Americana 

21 

Vartooa. 

292 

Total 

82,702 

26,M8 

*  Thta  nentrality  claase  was  suggested  and  urged  by  the 
United  BUtaa  minister. 
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T!io  President  of  the  Republic  is  BriRodier- 
Genernl  Don  Julio  A.  Roca  (inaugurated  Octo- 
ber 12,  1880),  and  the  Vice-President,  Don 
Franciai^o  B.  Madero.  The  Cabinet  waa  com- 
posed of  the  following  tniniBtern:  Interior,  Dr. 
A.  del  Viso ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Bcrnnrdo  de 
Irigoyen;  Finance,  Dr.  Juan  Jos6  Romero;* 
Jnslice,  Public  Worship,  and  Public  Inatrnc- 
tion,  Dr.  M.  D.  Kiarro;  War  and  the  Navy, 
Dr.  B.  Victorica. 

The  Argentine  Envoy  Eittraordiiiary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Unit^l  States 
and  Great  Britain  is  Dr.  Mannel  R.  Garcia. 
The  Argentine  charge  d'affaires  in  the  United 
Rtalea,  during  the  absence  of  the  Minister,  is 


Setlor  Don  Jnlio  CarriS.  The  Conaul-Genem^ 
(at  New  York)  for  tlie  American  Union  i* 
Sellor  Don  Carlos  Carranza.  The  GoTemor^ 
of  the  several  provinces,  etc.,  were : 


MlnWerof 
CaumoK..... 

I^"!?:: 

...Dr.  UorlanoDniiiii 

.■::M;ji.^cZio. 

Ed1«-R1o.... 

asi*:;;:: 

...ColancIJ.  Antclo. 

...N.BlMM. 

B>1'». 

...Rr.M.OU™. 

BmiUF* 

SnDllur»delE«UrD.... 

nnnChuATarrltory'.! 
P"^-l. .— 

. .  .J.  OalUi. 

. .  .J.  M.  Nonaei, 
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daited  States  Minister  resident  is  Gen- 
omas  O.  Osborn. 

Argentine  army  comprised,  exclusive 
N^ational  Gaard,  7,208  men,  as  fol- 
3,865  foot;  horse,  2,674;  artillery,  764. 
.¥ere  5  generals  of  brigade,  14  colonels- 
26  colonels,  126  lieutenant-colonels,  181 
it-m(\jors,   and    568   officers   of  other 

navy,  in  August,  1881,  was  composed 
ressels:  2  steam  ironclads,  6  gunboats, 
n  torpedoes,  12  steamers  transformed 
ir-vessels,  8  transports,  and  2  sail  of  the 
ith  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,000,  an 
ent  of  88  guns,  and  manned  with  2 
of  squadron,  5  colonels,  8  lieutenant- 
9,  6  majors,  7  captains,  26  lieutenants, 
lents,  43  midshipmen,  7  pay-masters, 
ineers,  900  seamen,  including  officers, 
fantry  and  artillery  (National  Guard),  1 
9  section  comprising  3  commandants,  8 
rn  officers,  and  80  privates.  Before  the 
the  year,  however,  the  number  of  ves- 
19  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
d,  the  Almirante  Brown,  armed  with  six 
nder  breech-loading  guns,  of  new  model, 
omatic  carriages;  eight  8-inch  ll|-ton 
loading  Armstrong  guns,  also  pf  new 
firing  projectiles  of  180  pounds  weight, 

0  battering  charges,  and  a  number  of 
'  guns.  The  8-inch  guns,  so  mounted 
^o  can  be  fired  straight  ahead  and  three 

1  broadside,  are  described  as  surpassing 
:o  all  the  guns  hitherto  mounted  in  the 

navy,  and  inferior  to  only  a  few  in  pen- 
B  power.  There  is  a  naval  school  and 
[)1  for  cabin-boys,  and  at  Zdrate  there 
rsenal. 

national  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
;al  year  1879-'80  has  been  officially  re- 
as  follows : 

REVENUE. 

nties $12,^44,733 

aties 2.887.808 

«e  fees 832 , 1 :« 

paper,  etc 612,394 

ce 847,4S1 

hs. 95,285 

uses,  etc 84,884 

604,W2 

8,904,618 

Hi $21,468,040 

EXPE.N1)ITrRE. 

of  the  rnterior $2,805,298 

of  Foreiff D  Attain 62,040 

ofKlnance 7,512,412 

of.Jtt«tice,  pQbllc  Worship,  Public  In- 

ttroction,  etc 1,051,090 

of  War  and  tbfi  Navy 8.924,957 

I  (iocluding  aalarioa,  etc.) 1,989,548 

)tal  ordinary  ezpenditare. $16,S45s885 

To  which  are  to  be  added : 

cQditare  extraordinary $425,181 

ured  debts  from  1877 606.071 

ami  debts  from  1878 7,509,991        8,681,248 

Orandtotal $25,476,578 

following  are  among  the  more  impor- 
dms  of  expenditure  comprised  in  the  lat- 
)le  : 


Salaries $1,068,730 

Post-Offlceand  telegraphs 589,778 

Bridges  and  highwavs 21,882 

Subsidies  to  provincial  governments 52,488 

Immigration 187,718 

Diplomatic  service 62,u40 

Legislature 502,398 

Publio  Instruction 782,477 

Justice 165,256 

Public  Worship 158,857 

Army 8,874,518 

Navy 650,349 

Agriculture 8,820 

Railways 282,989 

National  Observatory 24,464 

PubUc  Works 64,552 

Kailway  guarantees 228,605 

Rio  Negpo  Expedition 896,654 

Interest  and  sinking  ftmd  of  consolidated  national 

debt 7,512,412 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  estimated 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  1881 : 

REVENTE. 

Import  duties $18,500,000 

Export  duties 8,000,000 

Warehouse  lees 850,000 

Stamped  paper,  etc 650,000 

Poitt-Oflace  and  telegraphs 452,000 

Light-houses,  etc 88,000 

Railways 700,000 

Interest 164,777 

Wharfage 14,000 

Forests 80,000 

Sundries 1,000,000 

Total $19,898,777 

EXPENDITURE. 

Ministry  of  the  Interior $8,262,418 

of  Foreign  AflTalrs 1«9,5»20 

"        of  Finance 9,546,ft46 

**        of  Justice,  Public  Worship,  Public  In- 
struction, etc 1,875,072 

"        of  War  and  the  Navy 5,482,450 

Total $19,836,501 

Almost  every  item  of  the  foregoing  tables  is 
indicative  of  continued  financial  prosperity. 
In  the  first  place,  the  relatively  small  deficit 
observed  on  comparing  the  total  revenue  and 
the  total  expenditure  for  1879-'80,  and  which 
would  in  all  likelihood  be  covered  by  the  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  capital,  is  the  more 
striking  as  the  Treasury  was  called  upon  in 
that  year  to  meet  extraordinary  obligations 
amounting  to  $8,631,243.  Then  the  yield  of 
the  custom-house  department  was  $15,732,101, 
agaiust  $13,150,824  for  the  year  immediately 
preceding,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  $2,- 
581,277,  or  little  less  than  one  half  of  the  en- 
tire national  revenue  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  although  the  population  of  this  latter 
country  exceeds  that  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic by  more  than  500,000.  And  again,  in  the 
budget  for  1881,  the  proposed  appropriation 
for  public  instruction  was  set  down  at  $941,- 
496,  while  the  actual  outlay  upon  that  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  public  service  was  but  $732,- 
477  in  1880,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  less. 
In  August  last,  the  minister  laid  before  Con- 
gress his  budget  for  1882,  in  which  he  esti- 
mates the  customs  receipts  at  $18,785,000,  in- 
cluding an  additional  duty  of  one  per  cent  on 
all  imports  and  exports  already  subject  to  duty. 
We  subjoin  the  schedules  of  tiiis  latest  budget, 
in  which  the  revenue  presents  an  estimated 
total  of  $24,632,000,  and  some  sources  of  rev- 
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enue  are  enumerated  that  are  not  separately 
expressed  in  any  of  the  tables  heretofore  given, 
while  a  small  sorplos  appears  in  place  of  a  dec- 
eit: 

RETXNUE. 

Iniporto $18,850,000 

Imports  additional 6SO,000 

Exports 8,860,000 

Exports  additional 606,000 

WarehooHe  f&es 880,000 

Stamped  puper 1,250,000 

Licenses 600,000 

Direct  Imports,  deducting  40  per  cent  for  educa- 
tion   720,000 

Post-Office. 600,000 

Telegraphs 250,000 

Lighthoases 40,000 

Uttalth  inspection 14,000 

Woods  ana  forests 80,000 

Jadicial  auctions 40.000 

Judicial  deposits 100.000 

Water-works 200,000 

Notaries 12,000 

Interest  on  Eastern  Argentine  Kailroad  shares..  110,000 

Interest  on  state  lines 765,000 

Guano 10,000 

Sandries 800,000 

Total |24,682,0C0 

EXPENDITUBC. 

Ministry  of  the  Interinr $8,99(5,772 

of  Foreign  AflBxlrs 15S,2S0 

ofFTnance 12,074,402 

''       of  Justice,  Public  Worship,  and  Public 

Instruction 1,952,684 

*'        of  War  and  the  Navy 6,486i,996 

Total $24,618,084 

The  funded  national  debt  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  was  reported  in  November,  1881,  at 
$107,982,592,  and  those  of  the  provinces  at 
$29,689,047,  constituting  a  total  funded  debt 
of  $137,081,639,  or  $57  per  capita  approximate- 
ly. The  foreign  debt  comprises  $82,365,980  na- 
tional, and  $2,611,320  provincial  (exclusive  of 
the  Buenos  Ay  res  debt  assumed  by  the  nation). 
It  is  proper  here  to  transcribe  the  following 
extract  from  President  Roca's  special  message 
to  Congress,  under  date  of  September  23, 1881, 
on  the  subject  of  the  so-called  $100,000,000  loan 
for  the  conversion  of  those  debts.  The  total 
amount  proposed  to  be  converted  is  $76,588,- 
323,  and  the  effect  of  the  scheme  would  be  to 
reduce  the  present  annual  service  (interest  and 
amortization)  from  $8,570,432  to  $5,414,187. 

To  TiiE  C0NGBE88  OF  THE  Natiow  :  If  it  was  in  ear- 
lier days  neocHsary  to  discuss  the  prerogative  which 
a  nation  enjoys  of  paying  off  its  debts  at  any  moment, 
that  ri^rht  is  now,  at  least,  an  undisputed  fact.  The 
most  advanced  nations  of  £urope  and  the  United 
States  of  America  have  exercised  it  amply,  when  com- 
patible with  the  situation  and  public  mtprcsts  of  the 
country.  The  question  of  convenience  is  evident, 
since  with  a  lesser  sum  the  state  can  meet  its  oblij?a- 
tions  to  its  creditors,  and  is  enabled  at  the  same  time 
to  attend  to  the  usual  public  service,  under  a  reduced 
system  of  taxation  in  the  country,  or  place  a  larger 
capital  to  increase  the  wealth,  oomfort,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.  The  opportune  moment  to  realize 
thase  operations  depends  on  a  combination  of  many 
circumstances  and  complicated  elements,  not  easily 
delined  and  specifled,  but  which  show  in  their  rei*ults, 
by  the  improved  credit  of  the  state  and  the  facilities 
for  solving  financial  problems,  that  the  opportunity 
has  arrived  to  effect  the  vast  operation  of  consolidation 
of  the  debt,  in  order  to  make  it  less  onerous  and  more 
reliable  for  the  sake  of  the  creditor.  1  believe  that 
this  moment  has  come  for  our  country,  and  every  day 


it  is  bein^  more  felt,  and  I  therefore  hope  that  Uie 
appended  Dill  will  meet  with  your  approbation.  Al- 
low me  to  present  to  you  a  statement  of  the  home  and 
foreign  debt  of  the  nation,  that  you  mav  with  ^  ac- 
curacy appreciate  the  bill  which  I  have  named  on  the 
subject.  The  following  table  shows  how  the  public 
debt  will  stand  on  the  31st  of  December  of  the  present 
year,  and  also  the  different  dates  when  ^e  several 
emissions  will  be  extinguished,  should  their  present 
service  be  continued : 


FOREION  DEBT. 


English  loan,  1824: 
Original  bonds.  ) 
Deferred  bonds.  ) 

English  loan,  1868. . . 

English  loan,  1871... 

Provincial  loan,  18T0. 

Provincial  lo.-.n,  1873. 

Ballway  loan 

Total 


£128,815 

214,500 
625,184 
78,279 
144,.^58 
178,540 


£1,254,821* 


Extio- 
goUwd 


(1^96 
|l*iK) 
16ST 
1890 
1908 
19M 
1914 


INTERNAL  DECT. 


National  pabUc  ftinds,  bw  of  No- 
vember 10, 1S63 

National  public  fUnds,  law  of  Octo- 
ber 1.18C0 

National  public  Ainds,  law  of  Octo- 
ber 21,  1876 

Bridges  and  rood  stock 

I>ebt  t«»  foreigners 

Treiisury  bilU 

Treasury  bills 

Provinaal  public  ftainds 


Total $3,570,432  63 


$1,130,028  48 
889,999  99 

84,788  CO 
180,720  00 

81,848  00 
649,703  00 
130,000  00 

50,828  00 


ExtiD* 
to— 


1882 

1910 
1895 
1697 
1902 
1906 
1894 


The  national  bonds  of  the  law  of  November  16, 1863, 
will  be  extinguished : 

First  series $5,000,000  in  1891 

Becondseries 6,100,000"  1918 

Thirdseries 6,143,264  '*  1949 

In  this  table  are  not  included  the  emission  of  $1,- 
420,060  (law  of  the  6th  of  November,  1872),  to  pay 
the  shares  of  tlie  National  Bank  subscribed  by  the 
Government,  nor  the  $16,000,000  lately  created  by 
Congress  to  close  the  account  of  the  nation  with  the 
Provincial  Bank.  The  special  object  of  each  of  these 
laws,  and  the  special  conditions  of  the  issuing  of  the 
loans,  besides  tneir  bearing  5  per  cent  intere^st,  render 
it  unnecessary  to  take  the  same  into  consideration.  I 
also  consider  that  they  should  not  be  included  in  the 
conversion,  and  therefore  they  do  not  appear  in  Ar- 
ticle III  of  the  project,  neither  do  the  deterred  three 
per  cent  bonds  created  to  nay  overdue  interest  on  the 
1824  loan,  nor  the  home  deot  created  by  the  law  of  1st 
of  October,  1 860.  The  relatively  low  interest  of  those 
bonds  renders  any  explanation  unnecessary  in  refer- 
ence to  them ;  ana,  as  the  last  will  be  all  paid  off  by 
amortization  before  the  end  of  next  year,  I  have 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  include  them,  the  more  so 
as  their  amount  is  now  comparatively  insij^nificant. 
Thus,  the  total  amount  of  home  and  foreign  debts 
is  to  be  converted  into  76,588,823  hard  dollars.  If  all 
the  bondholders  accept  tlie  equitable  and  even  advan- 
tageous terms  of  conversion  offered  to  them,  should 
vou  pass  the  project,  the  r^ult  will  be  as  follows: 
^Tho  mterest  and  amortization  on  the  public  debt, 
which  now  cost  $8,507,432,  will  be  reduced  to  $5,414,- 
187,  and  this  will  be  further  reduced  by  $239,999  be- 
fore the  end  of  1882 ;  and,  in  1890^  when  the  aeferred 
bonds  of  the  1824  loan  will  be  paid  off,  the  total  ser- 
vice of  the  debts  will  be  an  annual  saving  of  $748,041 

*  Reduced  to  dollars  at  the  rate  of  4*88  per  pound  sterling; 
6,128,526  48  hard  dorara. 
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in  interest  and  $3,896,242  in  amortiattion.    This  re-  don  loan  for  similar  purposes  of  £2,450,000 

duction  wilL  I  oonaidBT  oonj)en8ate  for  the  advan-  ^^8  placed  at  91  per  cent.    Both  these  prices 

Uges  oflered  to  the  bondholderB,  who,  on  the  other  „^^^*^  u-   l   #^,  a  ^v««   «^«*    a  .»..»4>:»^   i^ « 

Sid,  in  addition  to  the  premiuiJis,  will  have  the  se-  ^^°^ .  **,  «*^  J^^^  ^  ^P®"^,  ?^°*   ^"^6®^*'°®   l<>a°8» 

cority  that  their  bonds  can  not  be  converted  for  ten  especiallj  when  the  old  loan  was  at  par  or  a 

years,  excepting  so  far  as  1  ner  cent  yearly  amortiza-  preminm.     The  last  London  loan,  issued  at  91 

lion,  eetablished  by  ^cle  I,  goee.    If,  however  (but  price,  is  really  better  than  the  old  6  per  cent 

that  la  not  probable),  holderB  reftwe  to  convert  votun-  f  |^j  j^  commands  par  or  a  small  premium, 

tarily,  there  la  nothing  for  it  but  to  pay  them  oflf  in  *r*^»  V/^    l  *^^"""**""''r"*  y*  "•  "c"^*^  |/*vuxiuiu, 

caah,  at  par;  and,  intoU  case,  I  think  the  new  6  per  ^mce  the  heavy  accumulative  smkmg  fund  of 

cent  bonds  can  be  negotiated  at  a  price  that  will  give  the  old  loan  is  rapidly  paying  those  bonds  off 

the  same  results  as  tae  voluntarv  conversion  offered  at  par.     The  1868  6  per  cent  loan  has  already 

to  the  present  bondholders.     The  operation  can  be  been  nearly  paid  off,  and  will  be  entirely  ex- 

csrned  out  in  a  lump,  or  successively,  as  may  suit  the  x:„«.,;«k«j   u«  i  qqo      Tk«««ftx»«    ♦k^^^    a   w.^- 

interests  of  the  stat^;  and  if,  by  some  inconceivable  tmguished  by  1889.     Therefore,  those   6  per 

error,  the  bondholders  totally  or  j^rtly  refuse  to  con-  cents  can  never  go  to  much  premium.     But 

vert  voluntarily,  in  a  very  short  tune  the  increase  of  the  new  6  per  cent  loan,  whose  security  is  just 

niblic  and  private  wealth,  and  the  elements  at  the  ^g  good,  has  an  accumulative  sinking  fund  of 

tetlZ.'^a^'.^roJdl^.taXTu^,  1  P-  «r'  ''Wl'discharges  the  principal  at 

tt  least  the  most  onerous  of  its  debts.    The  credit  of  V^  ^^  ^H  yea"-    Therefore,  these  bonds  may 

the  country  at  home  and  abroad  is  rapidly  reaching  reach  a  higher  premium  than  the  old,  for  their 

the  level  it' has  a  right  to.    Our  debts  reli^ously  paid  time  of  repayment  at  par  is  much  more  distant, 

erm  in  the  midst  of  the  great^t  difficulties,  brought  The  credit  of  the  Argentines  being  so  sound, 

on  by  our  political  errors  and  the  effect  of  a  coramer-  «^  j  xv^  «-«-^^»u«  «#  ♦!,«  ^rv»»4*«-  «^  ».»««■   ,„^ 

dal  crisis,  have  gained  confidence  for  us  at  home  and  «?^  the  prosperity  of  the  country  so  great,  we 

ibroad,  and  consequently  our  credit  is  improved  and  should  have  thought  that  6  per  cents  could 

increased.  JULIO  A.  ROCA.  have  been  placed  at  par.    The  Buenos  Ayres 

Juan  Josi  Boxsbo.  Great  Southern  Railway  6  per  cent  debenture 

It  was  regarded  as  probable  that  the  project  ^^^i'V « ^^  /^J)  with  the  dividend  just  off 

would  be  pLsed,  there  being  a  majority  in  its  5°^  ^\^  Central  Argentme  Railway  6  per  cent 

favor  in  both  Houses.    Another  important  bill  debenture  stock  at  the  same  price,  at  which 

brought  during  the  session  was  one  for  the  *^®  pnrchaser  only  gets  5  per  cent  for  his  mon- 

aholition  of  forced  inconvertible  paper  money,  ®^\  .^?®  government  security  may  never  ^d 

and  the  success  of  which  was  looked  forward  ?^  ^^«^  as  the  railway,  but  there  would  have 

to  as  all  but  certain;    indeed,  the  sanguine  been  a  wide  difference  if  the  government  6  per 

went  so  far  as  to  predict  the  return  to  specie  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  been  placed  at  par,  the  railway 

payments  by  the  end  of  the  year.  ^  P?/"  <^"^  commandmg  20  per  cent  premium." 

"We  are  in  the  habit,"  writes  a  British  Thenewdeparturein  Argentine  foreign  corn- 
financier,  ^'  of  saying  the  number  of  paper  dol-  merce  referred  to  in  the  Annual  Cyclopaedia 
lars  to  the  pound  has  fallen  10,  from  149,  at  ^^"^  ^?®^  (P-  21),  namely,  an  excess  of  exports 
which  they  were  this  time  last  year,  to  139;  f,''®*"  *™P^S*?;  ^^®^  >?  *  ^^^^  higher  decree  m 
but  a  telegram  has  been  received  this  week  ^?  ^^*^  ^?"^T^^  ^^®  ?^®  ^^"^^^  ^^  ^°,*^*^ 
informing  us  that  they  have  very  recently  de-  ""^^^^^U  "Ships  now  leave  our  ports,"  re- 
scended  to  127,  or  only  5  above  par,  the  par  '"arks  President  Roca,  '*with  what  we  for- 
valae  of  the  paper  dollars  being  122  to  the  ^^^^^  imported,  and  each  successive  year  we 
pound.  We  have  long  said  that  paper  and  have  some  new  product  to  export.  Here  is  one 
gold  in  the  Argentine  country  would  come  to  J^^^  ^^^^  ^V"^  ^^  flax  shipped  from  the  coun- 
a  level,  as  they  have  in  the  dnited  States.  Pa-  ^^y  between  January  15th  and  April  16th  this 
per  has  now  arrived  at  that  standard,  saving  5  ^^^iF'  ,.  ^  «^^  .  ,  ,  , 
dollars  on  122.  The  fact  is  most  important  .  Argentine  1868  six  per  cents  were  quoted 
to  the  railway  and  tramway  interests  of  that  1°  oV^'^l^u"  **  1^1*.  *<>  1^^  ^n  December  22, 
country.  It  is  also  important  to  the  country  Jf  ®^-  These  secunties  first  readied  par  in 
itself;  and  its  creditors.  It  affords  a  further  ^®^®™^«^:  ]^^^\  ^,  v  .^  , 
iMurance,  if  any  were  wanted,  of  the  perfect  The  subjoined  tables  show  the  values,  sources, 
good  faith  of  the  Argentines  toward  their  ^^^  destinations,  respectively,  of  the  exports 
bondholders.  When  their  6  per  cent  bonds  *°*^  imports  for  1880 : 
were  at  80  they  never  failed  to  pay  the  full          ^                    ,^^„.                  ^^^ 

interest  and  apply  the  heavy  smking  fund.         BeW„^ |2,4(»,ooo 

•now,  that  those  cloudy  days  have  passed  away,         Brazil 2,8S2,tKH) 

the  country  is  at  peace,  prosperity  in  a  full         ^- aSSooo 

blue,  nnd  money  matters  are  easy,  of  course         Oermnny. '.'.'.'.'.'. '.          '.  %m.(m 

the  case  of  the  bondholders  is  better  than  ever.         Great  Britain i2,io«;ooo 

The  old  6  per  cents  have  reached  a  premium.      ftoSi^^^;;;;;;;;;;;.::;.; ::::::: ::;:::  2,684!1I5 

Bat  we  can  not  say  that  the  Argentines  have         Pamguiy. !!!!!!!."!!!."!!!.!!!.*.!'.!!!!.*'.      Wooo 

njmged  their  financial  matters  well  as  to         tPnitod  state* ffliSo 

raising  new  loans.     The  recent  Paris  loan  of         Uragnaj   ..'.*.**"".' 8,i)«'ooo 

AOOO,000  ($12,000,000)  for  railway  extension         Wwitindies laiiono 

was  raised  ♦  at  82,  and  the  more  recent  Lon-      in'^tTa^TtS!!*."":::;;:;:;:. :;;:;. :::;;;;  2,K 

•  October,  1S80.  ToUl $44,O6ft,O0O 
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DMUBatioaa.                      EXPORTS.  Tabm, 

Belgium $18,898,000 

BrazU 1,»2«,0U0 

Chill 1,278,000 

France 1^583,000 

Germany 2,460,000 

Great  Britain 6,1(»,000 

Italy 2,068,000 

Paraguay. 46,000 

Spain 1,189,000 

United  States 4,961,000 

Uruguay 1,798,000 

WeBtlndlea 1,479,000 

Other  countries 776,000 

In  transitu 8,926,000 

Total 166,497,000 

On  comparing  these  two  tables,  the  balance 
of  trade  in  favor  of  the  republic  in  1880  is 
observed  to  have  been  $12,431,000,  against 
$2,898,000  in  1879.  To  the  usual  list  of  Ar- 
gentine export  staples  *  have  been  added  some 
new  articles,  as,  for  instance,  ostrich-feathers, 
of  which  72,229  kilogrammes  were  shipped  in 
1880,  of  the  value  of  $156,000. 

The  shipping  movements  at  the  various  ports 
were  as  follows  in  1880: 


Nnmbar  of  ▼«■••]«.  AggnfiU  touiage. 

Fntfl«aiS*®*™«"--   •  2,MT  902.290 

jsnterea .  <  gaiung. vessels  2.147  808,1 67 

n«ft«wi .  jSteamers 2,112  822,882 

wearea.  •(  sailing-vessels  1,022  281,946 

Of  railways  there  were  ten  in  operation  in 
1881,  of  an  aggregate  length  of  1,645  miles; 
and  in  course  of  construction  three  other  lines, 
aggregating  190  miles.  Of  telegraph  lines 
there  were,  in  1877, 4,848  miles  (3,365  miles  of 
which  were  the  property  of  the  state),  with 
an  aggregate  of  9,887  miles  of  wires.  The 
number  of  dispatches  in  1879  was  242,259,  of 
which  42,636  were  official ;  the  receipts  having 
been  $165,266,  and  the  expenditures  $169,266. 

In  1879  the  number  of  letters  that  passed 
through  the  post-office  was  6,696,328,  of  which 
1,494,854  were  official ;  and  that  of  packages 
of  printed  matter  11,152,089,  of  which  457,913 
were  to  or  from  foreign  countries. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  Congress, 
May  8,  1881,  President  Roca,  in  a  long  but 
unusually  interesting  message,  presented  an 
elaborate  sketch  of  the  country  under  its  va- 
rious aspects — political,  financial,  commercial, 
industrial,  and  intellectual.  Here  follow  a  few 
brief  extracts  from  that  document : 

Messrs.  Senators  akd  Depfties  :  As  vou  are  aware, 
peace,  order,  and  complete  liberty,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  a  lon^  duration,  prevail  aU  over  the  republic, 
and  our  credit  has  reached  every  country  and  market 
in  Europe,  where  they  are  at  last  beginning  to  believe 
that  we  nave  reached*  the  years  of  discretion  and  com- 
mon sense.  The  uncertainty  in  which  we  were  living, 
even  in  times  which  were  apparently  the  most  tran- 
auil,  has  been  succeeded  hv  a  most  boundless  con- 
ndence  in  tlie  future.  Life,  movement,  a  spirit  of 
proffress,  and  a  love  of  work,  have  spruni^  up  in  all 
parts.  The  provinces  are  no  longer  armed  in  defense 
of  their  autonomy  or  ag^nst  revolution,  but  are  occu- 
pied in  political,  social,  and  economic  reorj^nization, 
unproved  administration^, agriculture,  irrigation,  roads, 
banks,  and  all  kinds  of  improvements. 

The  session  before  you  is  f\ill  of  work  to  be  done. 
It  b  as  if  we  were  a  people  newly  bom,  as  you  will 

•  Bee  ''Annual  Cyclopedia'*  for  1880,  p.  21. 


have  to  legislate  on  the  attributes,  means,  and  author- 
ity of  the  nation— so  great  was  tne  want  of  a  perma- 
nent capital  for  the  republic.  Now  you  may  make 
laws  in  full  liberty,  knowing  that  they  will  be  obeyed, 
and  without  consulting  anything  but  common  sense, 
justice,  and  expediency,  or  fearing  that  any  provinciiil 

SDvemor  should  enter  these  halls  to  protest  against  or 
ictate  your  measures. 

The  Executive  in  in  perfect  accord  with  the  authori- 
ties of  all  the  provinces,  and  not  even  the  slightest  hitcii 
has  occurred  in  the  working  of  the  liberal  and  com- 
plicated laws  of  our  political  system.  The  law  order- 
ing national  intervention  in  Rioja  resulted  in  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  solution,  thanks  to  the  clear  terms  in 
which  the  orders  of  Congress  were  expressed,  and  the 
tact  and  prudence  of  the  commissioner  appointed. 

I  feel  pleasure  in  telling  vou  that  the  repubUo  is 
on  the  best  terms  with  all  foreign  powers.  We  can 
easily  keep  so,  as  the  flmdamental  principle  of  our 
foreign  poucy  is  a  determination  to  defend  our  rights 
and  to  respect  those  of  others. 

The  Executive  and  the  whole  oountnr  have  wit- 
nessed with  profound  sorrow  the  horrible  drama  on 
the  Pacific,  the  ruin  of  two  sister  republics,  and  the 
gulf  dug  between  three  nations  of  the  same  blood, 
who  should  be  united  for  mutual  advancement,  in- 
stead of  tearing  each  other  to  pieces.  For  this  reason 
the  mediation  of  the  United  States  Government  In 
October  last  was  so  joyfully  hailed  by  public  opinion. 
We  hod  a  right  to  hope  that  such  a  powerful  and  re- 
spected nation  would  be  able  to  bring  about  peace  be- 
tween the  belligerents,  and  only  when  it  failed  did  1 
deem  it  ri^ht  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  at  condUation, 
with  the  aid  of  a  South  American  state  which^  being 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  republics  of  this  con- 
tinent, and  for  other  reasons,  1  considered  the  best 
wherewith  to  initiate  a  fresh  attempt  at  friendly  in- 
terference. The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  will  re- 
port to  you  the  result  of  this  negotiation.  The 
Governments  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  addressed  that  of 
this  country,  denouncing  the  bitter  character  of  the 
strife,  and  protesting  against  the  terms  of  peace  pro- 
posed by  Cnili.  In  its  turn  the  Chilian  Government 
sent  us  the  protocols  of  the  conferences  at  Arica,  ex- 
plaining its  line  of  action,  and  declaring  that  it  sought 
no  conquest.  I  trust  that,  after  the  recent  battles^  de- 
corous and  satisfactory  Immcs  of  peace  may  be  amved 
at.  The  reclamations  made  by  the  legations  of  the 
belligerents  here  have  been  impartially  attended  to. 
with  due  re|?ard  to  the  exigencies  of  those  at  war  ana 
the  rights  of  those  who,  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  re- 
main strictly  neutral. 

The  Colombian  Government  asked  us  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  conference  at  Panama,  to  intro- 
duce the  principle  of  arbitration  into  American  inter- 
national law.  Our  relatione  with  Brazil  are  perfect 
The  treaties  which  guarantee  them  are  strictly  ob- 
served, and  the  efforte  of  some  unea.sy  spirits  fail  be- 
fore the  circumspection  and  foresight  of  both  Govern- 
ments. We  must  definitely  settle  our  boundaries  with 
the  empire.  It  is  a  joint  work,  and,  once  the  divid- 
ing line,  through  mysterious  and  deserted  forests^  is 
traced,  tlie  science  and  civilization  of  both  countries 
will  soon  break  in  on  their  solitude.  In  more  peace- 
ful days  for  Bolivia  we  can  also  settle  our  boundaries 
with  her.  We  maintfun  with  Uruguav  the  good  rela- 
tions natural  between  nations  whose  olood  and  inter- 
ests are  identical,  and  any  difFerenccs  that  arise  are 
promptly  settled  with  gooa-will  on  both  sides.  Para- 
guay nas  broken  off  her  commercial  treaty  with  thi^^ 
country  and  Brazil,  but  this  shall  not  idter  our  wishes 
for  her  prosperity. 

The  Holy  See,  and  the  American  and  European 
Governments,  send  us  fVequent  proofs  of  friendiship. 
I  will  lay  before  you  this  year  several  conventions 
which  will  oonaolidate  our  good  relations  with  those 
powers. 

I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Nothing  shall  divert  us  fVom  the  prin- 
ciple of  peace  abroad  and  the  firm  assertion  of  our 
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effective,  if  enforced  rigorously, 
^  class  of  crimes  for  which  the 

^n^"t^Ut"i.feirS,;;?"r:^SorLTrrd»'a^  ^*«'«,^«f.^™«r,.f,^l  reputation     ItiBthe 

Mtablished.     The  receipts  at  the  custom-house  so-callea  "  pistol   Dill,"  which  makes  it  a  mis- 

apltal  for  the  last  »ix  months  exceed  by  1,045,-  demeanor,  punishable  by  a  heavy  fine,  to  sell 

d  dollars  those  in  the  same  period  of  the  pre-  or  to  keep  for  sale,  or  to  furnish  in  whatever 

ear    Our  ^"^fl^^Jj^^Jfj^^^^  manner  to  any  person,  any  species  of  sword  or 

in  London,  wnile  here  there  is  no  pnce,  as  ,                             i  •    i     i«    •  5  i              i.*        xl 

wiU  sell.    Ships  now  leave  our  ports  With  dagger,  or  any  kind  of  pistol,  excepting  the 

e  formerly  imported,  and  every  year  we  have  regulation  navy  revolver.     It  also  prohibits  the 

lew  production  to  export.    Here  is  one  fact :  carrying  of  deadly  weapons  of  any  sort,  except 

ms  of  flax  shipped  at  the  Riachuelo  between  ^]^q  wearer  be  on  his  own  premises,  or  on  a 

eTtL'^io^^.^^yi'wJI^MTSr'^e  journey  or  be  an  officer  of  the  law.    Officers 

I  Argentine  Railway  is  now  beginning  to  return  and  iiistices  of  the  peace  are  subject  to  like 

,  received  as  guarantee.    The  balance  In  favor  penalties  for  neglecting  to  arrest  or  to  enter- 

rnment  in  1880  was  $130,998.    The  shares  are  tain  proceedings  under  the  act. 

jmiumin  London.    The  mint  is  finished,  and  ^  j^^  ^  protect  the  public  against  unquali- 

hare  been  at  work,  but  the  Executive  decided  «,       j«i          j.«x«         *^          '^               ^ 

to  ky  before  you  sime  measures  to  meet  diffi-  ^^d  medical  practitioners  requires  every  person 

that  have  arisen  since  you  passed  the  coinage  desiring  to  practice  as  a  physician  or  surgeon 

'he  abolition  of  forced  currency  and  a  uniform  to   prove   his   or   her   qualifications  before   a 

cing  medium  are  of  primary  interest  to  the  county  board,  and  to  be  registered  in  the  office 

r     Foroedcurrencyandpriviezes  are  against  ^  ^^          ^      j    j^      Persons  denied  registry 

nt  of  a  free  xrovemment  and  the  Constitution,  "         ,   vvi*ui»j  ^i«  «..     *  «7iovru<>  v*^ii*^vi  ^^^toi,  j 

guarantece  freedom  of  trade  and  industry;  T^^J  demand  an  examination,  as  to  their  pro- 

8o  drive  away  foreign  capital,  disturb  business,  ficiency,  by  a  State  medical  board, 

flict  enormous  loss  on  the  Treasury.    Every  The  law  relative  to  larceny  was  changed  so 

^Congress  and  the  Executive  can  make  to  free  ^  ^o  make  thefts  of  property  under  the  value 

y  o^  ':'^ct^eX"^^^  ^-cy^  -S"a^  ?^  ^^°  ^^^^  P?"^  larceny  only,  the  law  having 

jm  inoonvertibfe  paper  and  privileges,  there  been  excessively  severe,  thefts  of  above  two 

i  an  immense  influx  of  forei^  money.    Bad  dollars  being  punished  as  grand  larceny, 

ke  the  primitive  languages  of  America,  is  not  Arkansas  is  still  one  of  the  most  backward 

?:l±;ilifiL°,^^t^i5Kri^r,o^3  states  in  educational  facilities.    The  public 

[  monetary  chaos,  it  is  solely  due  to  the  exu-  ,      ,                 ...                     x  j.         i     AnVve  f\f\/\ 

vitality  of  the  country.  school  appropriations  amount  to  only  $205,000 

twelve-million  loan,  authorized  in  October  last,  per  annum,  being  considerably  less  in  propor- 

way  extension  in  the  interior,  was  successfully  tion  to  the  school  population  than  is  spent  by 

ted  for  with  Paris  bankers  at  82,  wid  the  works  ^ny  other  State.     Congress  has  granted  over 

^rt'fi  l^t^rAZ  Cched^^erefand  1^000,000  acres  of  land>  ArkansL  for  school 

8  in  South  America)  direct,  and  with  special  purposes.     In  some  sections  the  State  fund  is 

ssions.  supplemented  by  liberal  local  levies.     Oonsid- 

National  Bank,  reorganized  in  1876.  shares  the  ©ring  the  facts  that  the  public-school  svstem 

I  prosperity  of  trade     The  pnce  of  its  shares  ^  established  untU  1868,  and  that  in  1870 

Its  improved  credit,  and  it  will  be  of  much  ,     Jl  «ov»»/x«**o^  «ui,ix  ^^^yi  a^v*  «"»•;  »*  *vi  v 

•  service  in  the  interior  when  the  monetary  con-  ^^ly  75  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  could 

that  interferes  with  the  circulation  of  its  notes  read  and  write,  substantial  educational  progress 

ave  disappeared.  is  being  made.     The  State  tax  for  school  pur- 
poses is  only  two  mills  on  the  dollar.    The 

KANSAS.    The  biennial  session  of  the  local  tax  raised  in  the  individual  districts  is  de- 

iature  commenced  in  January.    Thefinan-  termined  by  popular  vote  every  year  at  an  an- 

ffairs  of  the  State  occupied  considerable  nual  school-meeting.    The  tax  usually  voted  in 

ion.    A  State  Board  of  Finance  was  ere-  the  more  progressive  districts  is  five  mills, 

consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Treasurer,  Some  depend  solely  on  the  scanty  allowance 

ihe  Auditor,  and  is  empowered  to  bor-  afforded  by  the  State  fund. 

Doney  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  gov-  A  state  of  violence  and  intimidation,  in  which 

ant  by  pledging  the  Staters  bonds,  which  the  authority  of  the  law  was  superseded,  pre- 

not  be  hypothecated  for  a  less  amount  vailed  for  several  months  in  Perry  County, 

three  fourths  of  their  face  value.    The  terminating  in  the  assassination  of  J.  L.  W. 

thus  contracted  is  to  bear  no  higher  rate  Matthews,   editor    of   the   "  Fourche    Valley 

merest  than  6  per  cent  per  annum,  and  is  Tiines.^'    The  judicial  acts  of  County  Judge 

payable  in  two  years.    A  senatorial  com-  Harris  had  been  murmured  at  by  a  group  of 

>n  was  appointed  to  examine  the  Audi-  citizens,  who  complained  that  the  murdered 

uid  Treasurer's  books,  upon  the  suspicion  man  had  procured  or  influenced  obnoxious  pro- 

lefault  in  the  Treasurer's  accounts.    That  ceedings.     One  day  a  band  of  armed  men  rode 

•'s  honesty  was  not  impugned,  however,  into  Perryville,  and  frightened  the  judge  from 

a  instigators  of  the  investigation.  the  bench  by  their  menacing  appearance.    The 

law  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  sale  or  Governor  was  appealed  to,  and  General  New- 

;  away  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  a  ton,  of  the  militia,  visited  the  county,  but  found 

I  of  three  miles  from   any  church    or  no  outward  evidences  of  lawlessness.    There 

1 -bouse  in  the  State.  were  no  further  disturbances  until  the  evening 

i  Legislature  passed  one  measure  which  in  July  on  which  Matthews  was  shot.    Judge 
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Harris  received  at  the  same  time  a  notice  of  be  nominated  which  should  be  supported  hj 
warning  to  leave  the  county.  Through  fear,  both  divisions  of  the  party  unitedly,  and  that  a 
the  sheriff  and  magistrates  refrained  from  in-  resolution  should  be  adopted,  calling  for  a  con- 
stituting proceedings  against  the  suspected  stitutional  convention  for  the  settlement  of  the 
murderers,  appealing  to  the  Governor  to  re-  debt  question.  Every  member  of  the  partj 
store  order.  Two  detachments  of  militia  were  should  be  guided  by  his  own  convictions  on  the 
sent  into  the  disturbed  district  to  protect  the  debt  question  in  the  canvass  for  the  Assemblj 
civil  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  elections,  and  in  bis  action  with  reference  to 
The  arrest  and  commitmeut  of  the  prisoners  the  Constitutional  Convention.  The  Democrat- 
took  place  under  military  guard.  A  guard  of  ic  State  Central  Committee,  in  a  meeting  in  May, 
State  soldiery  was  posted  in  the  town  for  concluded  to  bring  forward  in  the  State  Con- 
several  weeks  to  preserve  order.  Similar  law-  vention  a  proposition  for  an  amendment  which 
less  developments  occurred  in  Polk  County,  would  not  invalidate  the  objectionable  bondii, 
though  of  a  less  serious  character.  Writs  of  but  would  yet  prevent  their  funding  or  paj- 
the  court  were  defied,  and  the  sheriff  threat-  ment  without  the  express  acquiescence  of  the 
ened.  EzbibitioDS  of  mob-law  have  not  grown  people.  The  purport  of  the  proposed  amend- 
less  frequent  in  Arkansas.  Various  cases  of  the  ment,  by  which  it  is  sought  to  stave  off  the 
infliction  of  vengeance  on  supposed  criminals  question  and  avoid  a  final  committal  of  the 
by  bands  of  lynchers  occurred  in  1881,  as  in  party,  is  expressed  in  the  following  first  draft 
former  years.  Instances  of  the  violent  seizure  to  be  submitted  to  the  party  convention  in  the 
of  prisoners  in  legal  custody,  and  the  wreaking  beginning  of  1882 : 

of  popular  rage  upon  their  persons,  continue  to        i.  Hereafter  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  shall 

take  place.     These  manifestations  of  lawless-  be  prohibited  firom  mi^inff  any  settlement  or  a4JQBt-' 

ness  accompany,  as  usual,  a  high  rate  of  crime,  P®?^  ^^^^  bonded  debt  oT  tlus  State,  based  on  what 

^e.T^^^i^U'^  ^*   /iL   y>..;»i»a    «»o;*,o«^   ♦v.A   •.A»ayxJ  18  kuowu  88  nulroad-aid  bonos,  levoe  bouds.  Or  Hol- 

especially  of  the  crimes  against  the  person  ^^^  bonds,  which  shall  be  binding  upon  tie  State, 

which  spnng  from  anger  or  revenge,  or  reck-  until  such  adjustment  shall  have  been  submitted  to 
less  bravado.  The  customary  difficulty  of  pro-  and  voted  upon  by  the  qualified  electors  of  this  State 
curing  salutary  convictions  for  serious  assaults  by  the  next  succeeding  general  election  after  such  act 
of  this  character  still  obtains.  There  are  many  Z^  adjustment  has  been  parsed,  and  .the  s^e  shall 
»;««o  k^,««^^«  r.f  «  ««,x;^  .^/r..»,»4^:..»  ^^  ♦ul  have  been  ratified  by  a  majority  ot  the  qualified  elect- 
Signs,  however,  of  a  rapid  reformation  of  the  ^„  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  election. 

manners  of  the  people  in  this  respect.     This        2.  That  no  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State, 

tendency  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  expressions  which  may  hereaft;er  be  passed,  making  an  appropria- 

of  the  press,  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  influ-  ^^^  ^  m  off  a?y,I«rt  of  the  principd  or  interest  of 

eptial  classes  of  citizens,    The  strict  and  jndi-  T^^'^t'l'^'^o^nt^.^^.^''^^^:^ 

ciously  framed  law  against  the  unwarranted  bonds,  or  Holford  bonds,  shall  bo  binding  on  the  State 

carrying  of  deadly  weapons,  passed  at  the  last  or  paid  from  the  Treasury  until  such  act  shall  have 

session  of  the  Legislature,  indicates  the  vigor  heen  submitted  at  the  next  succeeding  general  election 

of  the  movement.     The  recent  temperance  leg-  aft«f  "^oh  act  of  appropriation  has  been  paf.^,to  the 

:-i  .4-1^^  u^A  ^.«  :*-  «»;««:,v«i  .„^*:J1  ^u^  ^^-?-«  people,  and  the  same  shall  have  been  ratified  by  t 

isktion  had  for  its  principal  motive  the  desire  ^joAy  of  all  the  quahfied  electors  voting  at  sich 

to  prevent  violence  and  crime.     An  active  agi-  election ;  and  they  further  recommend  that  no  action 

tation,   which  wins  a   remarkable  moral  and  on  said  indebt^lness  be  taken  by  the  General  Assembly 

numerical  support,  is  now  being  carried  on  in  '^^^l  ^uch  amendment  shall  have  been  submitted  to 

favor  of   stringent  restrictive  or  prohibitory  0  vote  of  the  people. 

enactments  to  suppress  the  liquor-traffic.    This        The  financial  troubles  of  Arkansas  date  from 

movement  takes  rank  with  the  debt  contro-  its  first  erection  into  a  State  in  1886.     A  State 

versy  as  a  leading  political  question.     It  has  its  Bank  was  organized,  and  authorized  to  issue 

root  in  the  determination  to  redeem  Arkansas  $2,000,000  of  bonds,  and  further  credit  was 

from  its  reputation  for  savagery  and  anarchy ;  obtained  by  means  of  a  real-estate  bank,  whose 

although  the  majority  may  condemn  a  prohibi-  $1,600,000  of  bonds  were  guaranteed  by  the 

tory  law,  as  unnecessary  or  impracticable.  State,  and  secured  by  the  public  lands.    Both 

The  question  of  the  repudiation  of  a  part  of  institutions  suspended  payments  in  the  second 

the  bonded  debt  ofthe  State  has  rendereaimmi-  year.     This  was  the  commencement  of  the 

nent  a  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  State  debt,  the  unskillful  management  of  which 

plan  of  resettlement  embodied  in  the  Fishback  has  ever  since  impeded  the  progress  of  the 

amendment,  so  called,  which  was  rejected  in  State.    The  State  debt  matured  in  1862.   Since 

the  general  election  of  1880,  is  earnestly  ap-  the  restoration  of  self-government  in  1869  the 

proved  by  a  large  section  of  the  party,  while  weight  of  public  sentiment  has  favored  the 

the  other  branch  includes  its  most  decided  op-  evasion  of  the  vast  liabilities  which  it  would 

ponents.     Neither  faction  can  sacrifice  their  still  tax  all  the  resources  of  the  State  to  dis- 

liberty  to  speak  and  vote  according  to  their  charge  in  full.    The  debt  contracted  in  waging 

principles  in    this  question,   while   both   are  war  against  the  Federal  Government  was  de- 

equally  anxious  to  preserve  the  party  organiza-  clared  void.     Its  repudiation  was  followed  by 

tion  in  order  to  prevent  the  administration  a  series  of  defaults  on  other  obligations.    The 

from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  levee  bonds  were  decided   to  be  unconstitu- 

It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that  at  the  Demo-  tional  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1878,  and  all 

cratic  Convention  of  1882,  a  State  ticket  should  the  railroad-aid  bonds  have  since  been  declared 
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&me  court  to  have  been  illegally  issaed.  growth  of  excellent  black- walnut  will  doubtless 

e  on  the  Fishback  amendment,  which  come  into  requisition  as  the  supplies  of  that 

;es  the  balk  of  the  debt  of  Arkansas,  valuable  wood  fail  in  Indiana,  Upper  Canada, 

at  61,000  for,  to  41,000  against.    It  was  and  other  northern  districts,  while  the  demand 

L  not  carried,  because  it  lacked  4,000  of  still  increases.    There  are  seventy  varieties  of 

\tj  of  all  the  votes  cast.    The  liabilities,  useful  timber  in  Arkansas.    Besides  black- wal- 

red  not  binding  by  so  large  a  proportion  nut,  there  are  numerous  other  highly-prized 

citizens  of  the  State,  consist  of  about  timber-trees,  which   attain  large  proportions, 

)00  of  levee  bonds,  $5,000,000  of  rail-  and  grow  in  abundance.     There  are  severid 

I  bonds,  and  other  disputed  liabilities,  varieties  of   the  oak.     The  cherry,  the  bois- 

.ting  about  $4,000,000.     There  is  an  d^arc,  the  holly,  and  the  maple  furnish  choice 

d  debt  amounting  to  some  $5,000,000,  qualities  of  timber.    The  cedar,  the  beech,  the 

If  of  which  is  funded.     The  ground  on  poplar,  the  cypress,  the  hickory,  and  the  ash 

;he  levee  and  railroad  subsidy  were  out-  are  common.    The  yellow  pine  grows  to  large 

t>y  the  courts,  and  on  which  they  are  size,  and  its  forests  take  up  one  tenth  of  the 

led  by  the  people,  is  principally  that  area  of  the  State.    With  2,600  miles  of  navi- 

I  authorizing  their  issue  were  not  passed  gable  rivers,  with  a  greater  length  of  running 

manner  provided  by  the  State  Consti-  water  than  any  other  inland  State,  the  facilities 

The  other  class  of  bonds  which  it  is  for  driving,  logs  render  the  wealth  of  valuable 

to  exclude,  known  as  the  Holford  bonds,  lumber,  which  clothes  a  greater  part  of  the 

part  of  Uie  whole  series  issued  under  State's  surface,  easily  accessible.     Walnut  logs 

iingact  in  1870-'71.   They  are  objected  have  already  been  shipped  in  large  quantities 

le  ground  of  generd  fraud.    The  other  to  Eastern  manufactories  and  to  England.   The 

bonds  of  the  State  are  recognized  as  price  of  this  favorite  wood  is  constantly  rising. 

y  all  parties.     The  Legislature  in  the  The  lumber  was  at  first  floated  in  rafts,  buoyed 

irt  of  the  session  of  1881  passed  an  act  up  by  intermingled  cypress  logs,  to  New  Or- 

[g  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  to  drop  leans,  and  thence  shipped  on  cars  to  the  East, 

lieir  books  the  levee,  railroad-aid,  and  but  is  now  transported  directly  by  rail. 

I  bonds.  Arkansas  is  also  a  State  of  extraordinary 

ettlement  of  the  debt  question  in  a  way  though  undeveloped  mineral  wealth.   The  coal- 

)hall  be  understood  to  be  final,  whether  fields,  covering  12,000  square  miles,  and  con- 

icknowledgment  of  the  entire  debt,  or  taining  more   than    those   of  Great  Britain, 

ndiation  of  a  portion  of  it,  would  prob-  afford  anthracite  and  cannel  as  well  as  bitumi- 

omote  the  commercial  progress  of  Ar-  nous  coal,  deposited  in  strata  of  four  to  nine  feet 

The  cessation  of  lawless  license  and  in  thickness.    The  semi-anthracite  quality  char- 

rersal  observance  of  legal  methods  would  acteristic  of  these  beds  renders  the  co^  excellent 

much  more  powerful  effect  in  attracting  for  smelting  and  manufacturing  purposes.   The 

and  immigration.    The  recent  extension  iron-ores  are  as  rich  as  those  of  Missouri,  and 

oads  is  already  leading  to  the  establish-  nearly  as   abundant.     Specular  and  hematite 

f  new  industries,  and  the  enlargement  ores  bolh  abound.     The  lead-ores  of  Arkansas 

kgricultaral  area.    Although  its  develop-  are  of  remarkable  richness,  containing,  not  only 

as  been  slower  than  that  of  any  other  a  large  percentage  of  lead,  but  a  considerable 

the  natural  resources  of  Arkansas  are  proportion  of  silver  associated  with  it.    Veins 

f  excelled.   Nearly  the  entu*e  area  of  the  have  been  found  yielding  70  per  cent  of  pure 

I  cultivable  land  of  high  average  quality,  lead  and  200  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  ;    and 

1  is  seven  to  ten  feet  in  depth,  and  con-  assays  of  6  per  cent  of  silver  have  been  known. 

K>tash,  soda,  magnesia,   ferrous  oxide,  Perhaps  the  largest  zinc  deposits  on  the  con- 

nd  phosphoric  acid  in  favorable  quanti-  tinent  are  found  in  this  State,  and  stores  of 

The  greater  part  of  the  10,000,000  acres  manganese  unexcelled  in  any  part  of  the  world, 

i  by  Ck)ngress  as  "  swamp-lands,^'  need  Among  the  other  prospectively  valuable  mineral 

unation  whatever.    Timber-land  in  this  resources  are  mines  of  salt,  antimony  in  abun- 

is  easily  brought  under  cultivation,  as  dance,  gypsum  in  greater  quantities  than  the 

rot   thoroughly  in  three  years.    The  other  States  contain  together,  and,   in   Pike 

)f   the  prairie  States  and  of  the  Gulf  County,  near  the  Little  Missouri  River,  a  whole 

thrive  equally.    The  yield  of  cotton  is  mountain  of    fine  alabaster.      Silver-mining 

)  in  proportion  to  the  labor  applied  as  operations  are  being  started  in  the  Mount  Ida 

part  of  America.     It  is  a  surer  crop  in  district,  in  Montgomery  County.    The  ores  are 

rn  Arkansas,  probably,  than  in  any  other  as  rich  as  many  which  are  profitably  worked 

.  Sogar-cane,  tobacco,  and  all  the  cereals  in  districts  where  the  business  has  been  long 

ivated  with  profit    The  planting-season  established,  but  where  the  facilities  are  far  in- 

•om  February  till  August,  so  that,  if  a  ferior.    In  Pulaski  County,  just  out  of  Little 

Deci  not  promise  well,  a  second  one  can  Rock,  there  are  other  ledges  of  ore  which  assay 

ted  and  narvested  the  same  season.  from  50  to  1,200  ounces  a  ton.     Zinc  is  found 

tnsas  is  one  of  the  richest  timber  States  in  vast,  easily  accessible  beds  of  calamine,  or 

[Jnion,  though  this  source  of  wealth  has  carbonate,  which  is  the  most  easily  worked  of 

(yet  bat  little  developed.    The  abundant  the  zinc-ores,  and  also  in  the   form  of  the 
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sulpbaret  or  blende.  Works  established  in 
Lawrence  Countj  for  converting  the  calamine 
into  metallic  zinc  have  been  abandoned,  prob« 
ably  from  want  of  capital.  In  the  northern 
counties  there  are  vast  quantities  of  marble  of 
many  varieties,  and  of  admirable  texture  for 
building  and  monumental  purposes. 

The  great  extension  of  railroad  facilities, 
which  is  in  prospect,  will  contribute  largely  to 
the  material  development  of  Arkansas.  Kail- 
road  companies  contemplate  the  building  of 
some  2,000  miles  of  new  railroad  within  the 
State  lines.  They  do  not  expect  any  assistance 
from  the  State,  since  the  constitutional  limit  of 
850  miles  of  railway  altogether  for  which  the 
State,  county,  and  city  credit  may  be  pledged, 
was  reached  several  years  ago,  the  aid  award- 
ed amounting  to  $9,900,000  in  all  The  Iron 
Mountain  Company,  which  has  already  done 
much  to  build  up  the  State,  contemplates  build- 
ing 900  miles  of  branch  lines.  One  will  reach 
from  near  the  Missouri  line  to  Vidalia,  opposite 
Natchez.  The  second  will  run  from  about  80 
miles  south  of  the  north  line  of  Arkansas 
straight  west  150  miles.  Another  will  extend 
from  Little  Rock  southeast  to  the  Louisiana 
line.  The  fourth  will  extend  from  86  miles 
southeast  of  Little  Rock  to  Alexandria,  Louisi- 
ana, on  the  Red  River.  The  extension  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  to  the  Missis- 
sippi will  enter  Arkansas  at  Fort  Smith,  and 
pass  across  the  State  from  side  to  side,  200  miles. 
The  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  is  completing 
the  section  from  the  north  State  line  to  Texar- 
kana,  200  miles  long,  whence  it  will  follow  the 
course  of  the  Red  River  to  a  point  opposite 
Natchez,  150  miles  farther.  The  Memphis  and 
Charleston  intends  crossing  the  State  from 
the  east.  The  line  being  built  by  the  Texas 
and  St.  Louis  Company  intersects  the  State 
diagonally  from  the  southwest  to  the  north- 
east comer,  800  miles.  The  same  railroad 
company  is  adding  a  branch,  120  miles  long, 
running  from  Little  Rock  to  Shreveport.  The 
Fort  Scott,  Southeastern  and  Memphis  Railroad 
is  building  a  Hue  from  Springfield,  Missouri, 
to  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Memphis,  traversing 
the  State  for  200  miles.  Besides  these,  various 
shorter  lines  and  branches  have  been  surveyed, 
and  some  are  under  construction.  The  pro- 
jected railroad  of  the  Georgia  syndicate  from 
Atlanta  to  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  Ar- 
kansas City,  will  furnish  direct  connection 
between  Arkansas  towns  and  the  Southern 
sea-ports  on  the  Atlantic,  making  a  continuous 
line  from  Fort  Smith,  on  the  border  of  the 
Indian  nation,  to  Atlanta,  and  thence  to 
Charleston  and  Richmond. 

The  compilation  of  the  census  of  Arkansas 
has  been  only  partially  completed  at  the  Census 
OflSce,  so  as  to  be  available  for  this  volume. 
The  following  is  the  population  of  the  State 
by  counties : 


couMTns. 


Popolatioa.  f  C0UNTII8. 


Calhoun 5,671 

CarroU 18,887 

Chloot 10,117 

Clark.  1^771 

Clay 7,218 

Colombia 14,(hH) 

Conway 12,755 

Craighead 7,087 

Crawford 14,740 

Crittenden 9,415 

CroBS 6,050 

Dallas. 6,505 

I>e8ha 8,978 

Dorsey 8,870 

Drew 12,281 

Fanlkner. 12,786 

Franklin 14,951 

Fulton 6,720 

Garland. 9,028 

Grant 6,185 

Greene 7,481 

Hempstead 19,015 

Hot  Spring 7,775 

Howard 9,917 

Independence 18,086 

Irard 10,675 

Jackson 10,877 

JelTerson 22,8S6 

Johnson « 11,565 

LaFayette 5,780 

Ijiwrenoe 8,782 

Lee 18,288 

linoohi 9,255 

LitUe  River 6,404 

Logan 14,885 


Lonoke 18,146 

Madison 11^ 

Marion 7J0i 

MiUer 9^9 

MisslBsippi 7^ 

Monroe 9^74 

Montgomery ft,T» 

Nevada IJ^M 

Newton 6,180 

Ouachita 11,T88 

Perry 8,873 

PIdllips: S14tt 

Pike 6,M6 

Poinsett a,l« 

Polk 6,8W 

Pope 14,ns 

PraWe 8.485 

Pulaski 82,616 

Randolph U,m 

St.  Francis 8^889 

BaUne 8,868 

Scott 94T4 

Searcy 7,218 

Sebastian 19,560 

Sevier 6,198 

Sharp 9,041 

Stone tJXB 

Union 18,419 

YanBuren 9^168 

Washington 28,844 

White 17,794 

Woodruff 8,646 

YeU 18,858 

Total 802,585 


COUNTIES.  Popnlation. 

Arkansas 8,088 

Ashley 10,156 

Baxter 61,004 


COUNTIES.  PopalAtlon. 

Benton. 20,853 

Boone 12,146 

Bradley 6,286 


The  result  of  the  presidential  election  in  the 
State  was — Hancock,  Democrat,  60,776  ;  Gar- 
field, Republican,  42,486 ;  Weaver,  Greenback, 
4,079 :  total  vote,  107,290.  Hancock^s  major- 
ity over  Garfield,  14,260. 

The  vote  for  State  officers  was  as  follows : 

FOR  SECRETARY   OF  STATE. 

Jacob  FroHch,  Democrat 86,782 

C.  E.  Tobey,  Greenback 27,680 

FOR  TREASURER. 

W.  E.  Woodruff.  Jr.,  Bemocrat 86,987 

W.  A.  Watson,  Greenback 26,448 

FOR  AUDITOR. 

John  Crawford,  Democrat 86,997 

C.  £.  Cunningham,  Greenback 86J270 

VOB,   ATTORNET-OENERAL. 

C.  B.  Moope,  Democrat 87,206 

G.  Sibley,  Greenback 24,870 

FOR  LAND  COMMISSIONER. 

D.  W.  Lear,  Democrat 88,261 

W.  Biley,  Greenback 27,116 

FOR  SUPERINTENDENT   OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

J.L.  Denton,  Democrat 90,829 

FOR  CHIEF-JUSTICE. 

E.  H.  English,  Democrat 87,051 

J.  C.  Davis,  Greenback 27,857 

FOR  CHANCELLOR. 
D.  W.  Carroll,  Democrat. 88,462 

The  vote  for  members  of  Congress  was  as 
follows : 

Dtatitei. 

J    \  Dunn,  Democrat 15,768 

^  1  Johnson,  Bepublican 10,407 

(  Jones,  Democrat 16,517 

II.  V  Williams,  KepubUcan 4^618 

(  Garland,  Greenback 8,920 

TTT    i  Crayens,  Democrat 15,781 

"'•  1  Boles,  Eepubllcan 11,652 

^Gunter,  Democrat 7^87 
Murphy,  RepnbUcan 4,125 
Peel,  Independent  Democrat 5,781 


PARn£8. 

Senate. 

HCWM. 

I>eiiioent 

80 

•  • 

1 

80 

BfpnbllcwD 

10 
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ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  85 

The  State  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows :  Apaobes  are  held  as  prisoners  for  trial.    Some 

have  escaped  into  Mexico,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  tribe  remains  on  their  reservation 
at  San  Carlos,  onder  their  proper  civil  agent. 

The  actual  expenditures  under  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1881,  were  $42,122,201.39. 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    The  The  appropriations  for  1882  were  |44,889,- 

militarj  divisions  and  their  departments,  with  725.42. 

the  names  of  the  commanding  generals,  are  as  The  estimates  for  1883  are  $44,541,276.91. 

follows :  The  estimates  presented  to  the  Secretary  for 

Military  Division  of  the  Missouri,  Lieuten-  revision  included — 

ant-General  Sheridan.  For  nrmament  of  fortifications $720,000 

A,  Department  of  Dakota,  Brigadier-Gen-    Fortiflo»tion»  and  other  worki  of  defense Jh?^2!5 

,  — ,      *^  »  o  Improving  rivers  and  harbors 29,101,800 

eral  ierry.  improving  Mississippi  River,  bv  commission 4^828,000 

B.  Department  of  the  Platte,  Brieadier-Gen-  Public  buildings  and  grounds  In  and  near  Wash- 

erUKjTOOK.  ^     ,       ,,.  .     T»  .      J.  Surveys  of  lakes 20,000 

O.  Department  of  the  Missouri,  Brigadier-  

General  Pope.  Total $8»,ow,80o 

D.  Department  of  Texas,  Brigadier-General  This  amount  was*  reduced,  on  his  revision,  to 

Aagur.  aggregate  $10,689,000. 

MilitaryDivisionoftbe  Atlantic,  Major-Gen-  The  remainder  of    the  estimates  includes 

\        eral  Hancock.  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  departmental  civil 

A.  Department  of  the  East,  Major-General  establishment  and  amounts  for  the  support  of 
Hancock.  the  army,  for  armories  and  arsenals,  and  for 

B.  Department  of  the  South,  Colonel  and  miscellaneous  objects.  For  these  purposes  the 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  Hunt.  estimates  for  1883  were  $88,852,276.91,  being 

Military  Division  of  the  Pacific  and  Depart-  $296,821.87  in  excess  of  the  estimates  for  1882, 

meat  of  California,  Mc^or-General  McDowell,  and  $2,082,851.49  more  than  the  appropriations 

A.  Department  of  the  Columbia:  1.  Colonel  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  While  the  estimates 
and  Brevet  Brigadier-Greneral  Wheaton;  and,  of  expenses  for  this  class  show  an  increase, 
2.  Brigadier-General  Miles.  there  is  in  the  estimates  of  expenses  for  im- 

B.  Department  of  Arizona,  Colonel  and  provements,  including  rivers  and  harbors,  a 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  Willcox.  decrease  which  overbalances  the  difference. 

The  Department  of  West  Point  is  under  Gen-  and  makes  the  estimates  for  1888  $848,448.51 

eral  0.  O.  Howard,  and  the  artillery-school  at  less  than  the  appropriations  for  1882. 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  is  under  command  of  The  report  of  the  General  of  the  Army  calls 

Brevet  Major-General  Getty.  attention  to  the  public  necessity  of  legislation 

The  total  enlisted  force  of  the  army  in  Oc-  authorizing  the  army  to  be   recruited  to  a 

tober,  1881,  was  28,596  men.    There  were  120  strength  of  thirty  thousand  enlisted  men.  There 

companies  of  cavalry,  60  of  artillery,  and  250  are  in  the  army  four  hundred  and  thirty  com- 

of  infantry.  panics,  which  are  necessarily  widely  scattered 

For  a  short  time,  viz.,  from  January  81, 1881,  over  the  vast  domain,  to  guard  property  and 
to  May  9,  1881,  a  Military  Division  "  of  the  to  prevent,  as  far  as  foresight  can,  com  plica- 
Golf"  was  constituted  by  President  Hayes,  tions  and  troubles  of  every  variety  and  kind; 
embracing  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  the  at  one  time  protecting  the  settlers  against  In- 
Indian  Territory,  with  Major-General  Scho-  dians,  and  again  Indians  against  the  settlers. 
field  in  command ;  but,  as  this  division  was  When  these  occur,  re-enforcements  have  to  be 
found  to  fulfill  no  useful  military  end,  it  was  hurried  forward  from  great  distances,  and  al- 
diacon tinned  by  President  Garfield,  leaving  ways  at  heavy  cost  for  transportation  of  men, 
boundaries  as  they  existed  before.  horses,  wagons,  and  supplies.    This  cost  in  the 

While  the  troops  have  been  kept  very  busy  aggregate  is  estimated  more  than  sufficient  to 

during  the  past  year,  no  serious  Indian  or  other  supply  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent  of  pri- 

*ar  has  occurred,  bat  great  progress  has  been  vaU  soldiers. 

made  in  collecting  and  locating  Indians,  hith-  The  number  of  deaths  of  soldiers  was  180 

erto  hostile,  on  their  proper  reservations.    Sit-  from  disease  and  67  from  wounds  and  injuries, 

ting  Bull  and  his  adherents,  who  had  fied  into  being  9  per  1,000  of  meai;  strength,  the  fatal 

British  territory,  are  now  held  at  Fort  Ran-  results  in  ceases  treated  being  as  1  to  190. 

dill,  Dakota,  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  Utes  The  number  of  new  official  demands  upon 

have  been  moved  to  a  new  reservation  in  Utah,  the  record  and  pension  division  during  the  fis- 

A  sadden  outbreak  of  a  part  of  the  Apaches  cal  year,  for  information  as  to  the  cause  of 

occurred  in  Arizona.    In  this  case  it  was  found  death  in  the  case  of  deceased  soldiers  and  the 

IQecesBary  to  re-enforce  for  a  short  time  the  hospital  record  of  invalids,  was  55,040.    The 

usual  garrisons  in  Arizona  by  a  strong  detach-  average  number  of  such  demands,  during  the 

tment  horn  New  Mexico  under  Colonel  Macken-  previous  ten  years,  had  been  22,245  annually, 

lie  of  the  Fourth  Oavalry.    Some  of  the  guilty  and  the  number  during  the  fiscal  year  termi- 
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nating  Jone  80, 1880,  was  89,241 ;  the  number  haying  been  pastor  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church 

received  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  in  New  York  city  from  1855  to  1868,  and  was 

1881,  being  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  over  the  the  author  of  a  work  on  *^  Family  Names," 

previous  fiscal  year,  and  of  147  per  cent  over  which  displayed  great  erudition  of  a  peculiar 

the  annual  average  of  the  previous  ten  years,  kind.    He  died  in  NewtonviUe,  near  Albany, 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  6,964  New  York,  October  27,  1875.    The  President's 

cases  remained    unanswered,  making  62,004  early  education  was  acquired  in  the  schools  of 

cases  to  be  disposed  of  during  the  year.  Search  Vermont,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered 

was  made  and  replies  furnished  to  the  proper  Union  College  at    Schenectady,  New  York, 

authorities  in  40,596  of  these  cases,  leavmg  graduating  high  in  his  class  in  1849.    During 

21,408  unanswered  cases  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  his  college  course  he  supported  himself  in  part 

July,  1881.  by  teaching,  and  after  uis  graduation  he  con- 

ARNIM,   Count  Habbt  von,  ex-embassa-  tinned  in  that  occupation  for  about  two  years, 

dor  of  Prussia  at  Paris,  died  at  Nice,  May  being  for  a  time  Principal  of   the  Pownal 

19th.    He  was  born  of  an  influential  family  Academy  in  Vermont.    Meantime  he  had  also 

of  the  Prussian  aristocracy  in  Pomerania,  in  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and, 

1824.    His  uncle,  who  had  adopted  him,  was  having  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars  from  hia 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.    He  embarked  in  earnings  as  a  teacher,  he  set   out   for  New 

a  diplomatic  career  at  an  early  age.    In  1864  York,  where  he  entered  the  office  of  ez-Jndge 

he  first  won  celebrity  as   envoy  to  Rome,  E.  D.  Culver.    Having  been  admitted  to  the 

gaining  special  credit  by  his  attitude  toward  bar,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  intimate 

the  (Ecumenical  Council.    He  was  summoned  friend  Henry  D.  Gardiner,  and  the  two  set  out 

to  VersaiUes  in  1871  to  aid  in  settling  terms  with  a  view  to  settling  in  the  West    After 

of  peace  with  the  French,  and  took  a  leading  searching  about  for  some  time,  they  returned 

part  in  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  to  New  York,  and  settled  down  to  practice 

Treaty  of  Frankfort.    In  Jnne,  1872,  he  was  there,  rapidly  acquiring  a  good  degree  of  sue* 

appointed  embassador  to  Paris.    Differences  cess.     Early  in  his   professional   career   Hr 

of  opinion,  which  had  long  existed  between  Arthur  married    a    daughter   of    Lieutenan' 

him  and  the  German  Chancellor,  led  to  his  re-  Herndon,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  an  office 

call  and  assignment  to  Constantinople  in  April,  who  had  gone  down  with  his  ship  at  sea,  an* 

1874.     The    publication    of  his   Roman   dis-  whose  widow  was  the  recipient  of  a  gold  meda 

patches  caused  his  dismissal  from  the  service,  voted  by  Congress,  in  recognition  of  his  bravery 

The  polemical  discussion  to  which  he  chal-  Mrs.  Arthur  died  in  1880. 
lenged  Prince  Bismarck  was  answered  by  his        In  the  latter  part   of  1852  one  Jonatbi 

prosecution  and  sentence  to  imprisonment  on  Lemmons,  of  Virginia,  on  his  way  to  Tex 

the  charge  of  having  filched  state  documents  with  eight  slaves,  was  awaiting  the  sailing 

from  the  archives  of  the  German  embassy  at  the  steamer  in  New  York,  when  a  writ 

Paris.     He  had  previously  removed  faimselt  habeas  corpus  was  obtained  on  behalf  of  't^ 

beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  German  courts,  slaves.    It  was  held  by  Judge  Paine  that  tl3* 

A  pamphlet  published  anonymously,  in  which  could  not  be  held  to  servitude  in  the  State 

he  sought  to  trace  evidences  of  the  personal  New  York,  nor  returned  to  it  in  the  Sou* 

spite  of  the  Chancellor  in  his  former  prosecu-  under  the  provisions  of  the  fugitive-slave  la-'' 

tion,  led  to  a  new  indictment,  and  his  sentence  Their    liberation    was    accordingly    orders 

to  five  years  of  penal  servitude  for  leze-miyesty  The  Legislature  of  Virginia  took  up  the  co-* 

and  insults  to  the  Chancellor  and  the  Foreign  and  authorized  the  Attorney-General  of  "t:^ 

Office.    In  pamphlets  published  in  1878  he  State  to  take  action  for  the  recovery  of  "t^^ 

criticised  in  a  calm  and  dignified  tone  the  ag-  slaves.     Mr.  Arthur  was  associated  with  ^ 

gressive  policy   of  the  German   Government  William  M.  Evarts  on  the  other  side,  and  tbt^ 

against  the  Catholic  Church,  arguing  that  Prus-  won  the  case  both  before  the  court  of  first   i 

sia  should  have  aimed  to  establish  a  national  stance  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni't^ 

Catholic  Church  in  Germany.     In  later  years  States,   where  it  was  carried  on  appeal,  m^ 

he  desired  to  return  to  Germany  and  stand  his  where  Mr.  Charles  O^Conor  argued  the  clai' 

trial  for  high-treason,  the  sentence  for  which  of  the  slaveholder.     In  1866  Mr.  Arthur  tcr< 

crime    hung   suspended  over  him ;    but  the  up  the  case  of  Lizzie  Jennings,  a  colored  g^ 

authorities  refused  to  appoint  a  new  trial.  who  had  been  forcibly  ejected  from  a  stre^ 

ARTHUR,  Chester  Allan,  elected  Vice-  car  in  New  York  city,  after  paying  her  fa-^ 

President  of  the  United  States  in  1880;  suo-  He  brought  suit   for  damages  before  JuJi 

ceeded  to  the  presidency  on  the  death  of  James  Rockwell  in  Brooklyn,  and  recovered  $600  ^* 

A.  Garfield,  September  19th.    He  was  born  in  the  girl.    The  result  was,  the  abrogation  of  t1 

Fairfield,  Franklin  County,  Vermont,  October  rule  of  the  street  railroad  companies  whi^ 

6,  1880,  and  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  two  had  previously  forbidden  colored  persons   < 

sons  and  three  danghters.     His  father,  the  ride  in  the  same  cars  with  other  passengers.  ^ 
Rev.  William  Arthur,  was  a  Baptist  clergy-        Mr.  Arthur  early  took  an  active  interest  ^ 

man,  who  had  emigrated  at  the  age  of  eighteen  politics  as  a  Henry  Clay  Whig,  and  was  a  d^ 

from  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland.    He  was  a  egate  to  the  convention,  at  Saratoga,  whic 

man  of  some  prominence  in  his  denomination,  founded  the  Republican  party  of  New  Yorl 
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He  alflo  had  a  taste  for  the  administration  of  the  session  of  the  Senate,  hut  the  appointment 
mUitary  affairs,  and  before  the  civil  war  was  was  not  confirmed.    The  saocessor  appointed 
Jodge-Advocate  of  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  after  his  suspension  in  July  was  confirmed  in 
State  militia.    When  Edwin  D.  Morgan  became  office  at  the  foUowing  session  of  the  Senate. 
GoTemor  of  New  York,  at  the  beginning  of  Two  special  committees  investigated  Mr.  Ar- 
1860,  he  appointed  Mr.  Arthur  to  the  position  thur^s  administration  of  the  CoUector^s  office, 
of  engineer-in-chief  on  his  staff,  and  he  was  and  reported  nothing  on  which  a  charge  of 
afterward  made  Inspector-General,  and  then  official  dereliction  could  be  based.    Both  the 
Qaartermaster-General  of  the  military  forces  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
of  the  State,  an  office  which  he  held  until  the  connection  with  his  suspension,  acknowledged 
end  of  Grovernor  Morgan^s  term,  at  the  close  of  the  purity  of  his  official  acts.    A  petition  for 
1863.     He  conducted  the  duties  of  his  office  his  retention  in  office,  signed  by  all  the  judges 
in  equipping,  supplying,  and  forwarding  the  of  the  New  York  courts,  most  of  the  promi- 
immense  number  of  troops  furnished  by  his  nent  members  of  the  bar,  and  nearly  all  the 
State,  with  such  success  that  his  accounts  were  importing  merchants  of    the  city,   was  sup- 
aadited  and  allowed  at  Washington  without  pressed  by  Mr.  Arthur  himself.    The  only  ac- 
deducdon,  while  those  of  some  of  the  States  cusation  made  against  him  was  that  of  dis- 
were  reduced  by  millions  of  dollars.     It  has  regarding  the  President's  order  in  respect  to 
also  been  said  that  while  he  had  the  giving  of  active  participation  in  political  management, 
many  large  and  profitable  contracts,  and  the  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Sherman,  he  produced 
control  of  enormous  purchases,  with  opportuni-  figures  showing  that  in  the  six  years  of  his  ad- 
ties  for  making  gains,  which  most  men  would  ministration  as  Collector  of  New  York,  re- 
have  regarded  as  legitimate,  he  never  profited  movals  from  subordinate  offices  amounted  to 
a  penny  from  the  business  under  his  charge,  only    2f    per    cent    of    the    whole   number, 
aod  left  the  office  of  Quartermaster-General  against  an  average  of  28  per  cent  under  his 
poorer  than  when  he  took  it.    Presents  offered  three  immediate   predecessors,   and  that  all 
to  him  were  promptly  rejected,  and,  if  sent,  but  two  appointments  in  one  hundred  to  im- 
retnrned.     In  1862  there  was  a  secret  meeting  portant  positions,   commanding  a    salary  of 
of  ''  loyal  Grovernors,''  to  discuss  measures  for  f  2,000  and    more,  had  been  made  by  promo- 
providing  troops,  at  which  Mr.  Arthur  was  tion  from  the  lower  grades  of  the  service,  on 
present  by  invitation,  being  the  only  person  recommendation  of  the  heads  of  bureaus.    His 
taking  part  who  was  not  the  Governor  of  a  reforms  in  the  methods  of  conducting  the  busi- 
State.      Many  instances  are  related   of  the  ness  of  the  office  were  generally  acknowledged, 
notably  vigorous  administration  of  his  military  On  retiring  from  the  office  of  GoUector  of 
office.  the  Port  of  New  York,  Mr.  Arthur  returned 
In  1865  General  Arthur  returned  to  the  prac-  to  the  practice  of  law  in  that  city,  and  con- 
tice  of  law,  and  built  up  a  large  business  in  tinned  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  con- 
collecting  claims  agauist  the  Government.    He  tribating  materially  to   the  nomination  and 
also    drafted    many  important    measures    of  election  of  Mr.  Cornell  to  the  governorship  of 
legislation,  and  promoted  their  adoption  both  the  State.     He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the 
at  Washington  and  at  Albany.    For  a  short  claims  of  General  Grant  to  the  Republican 
time  he  was  counsel  of  the  New  York  Board  nomination  for  the  presidency  in  the  Chicago 
of  Tax  Commissioners.    Meantime  he  took  an  Convention  of  1880,  being  closely  associated 
active  part  in  local  politics,  and  became  known  with  Senator  Conkling  in  the  effort  to  secure 
for  his  skill  as  an  organizer  and  manager.     On  that  result,  as  he  had  previously  been  in  the 
the  20th  of  November,  1871,  he  was  appointed  political  affairs  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
by  President  Grant  Collector  of  Customs  at  When  the  movement    to  nominate    General 
the  port  of  New  York,  an  office  to  which  he  Grant  was  defeated,  and  Mr.  Gai^eld  was  made 
was  reappointed  in  1875.    His  second  appoint-  the  candidate,  Mr.  Arthur  was  nominated  for 
meot  was  promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate  the  vice-presidency  by  acclamation,  for  the 
without  a   usual  reference  to    a  committee,  purpose  of  enlisting  the  hearty  support  of  the 
President  Hayes,  after  his  accession  to  office  in  Grant  Republicans  for  the  ticket,  and  securing, 
1877,  promulgated  an  order  forbidding  persons  if  possible,  the  vote  of  New  York.    He  took  an 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  Government  from  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  canvass 
taking  an  active  part  in  political  management,  which  followed,  especially  in  his  own  State, 
Mr,  Arthur  was  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Central 
Republican  Central  Committee  of  New  York  Committee.    He  presided  in  the  Senate  during 
city,  and   Mr.  A.  B.  Cornell,  who  held  the  the  special  session,  which  began  on  the  4th  of 
position  of  Naval  Officer,  was  chairman  of  the  March,  with  dignity  and  general  acceptance. 
State  Central  Committee,  of  the  same  party.  In  the  contest  between    the    President  and 
Both  gentlemen  neglected  to  comply  with  the  Senator  Conkling,  in  regard  to  appointments  in 
President's  order    by    resigning    their  party  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Vice-President 
positions,  and  were  suspended  from  office  in  took  no  part,  but,  after  the  resignation  of  the 
Jaly,  1878.     An  attempt  had  previously  been  New  York  Senators,  be  went  to  Albany  and 
made  to  supersede  General  Arthur  by  remov-  actively  participated   in  the  effort  to  secure 
ing  him,  and  appointing  his  successor  during  their  re-election.    It  was  during  this  contest 
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that  President  Garfield  received  the  shot  that  ima  are  aocideDtal,  or  whether  their  oocnrrence 

sabsequentlj  proved  fatal,  and  it  pot  an  end  to  is  in  accordance  with  an  undiscovered  law,  is  a 

Mr.  Arthur^s  electioneering  efforts  in  behalf  of  qaestion  to  be  decided  hy  future  observations. 

Mr.  Gonkling.     While  the  President  lingered  The  dates  of  these  periods  are :  January  17-21, 

between  life  and  death  from  July  2d  to  Sep-  March  9-20,  April  2-9,  April  16-25,  May  6-9. 

tember  19tb,  tlie  Vice-President  refrained  from  May  28-81,  Jane  12-18,  June  25-Jaly  10,  and 

all  part  in  public  affairs  and  the  controversies  July  24-August  4.    M.  Tacchini  observes  that 

of  the  time,  only  expressing  on  fitting  oc-  these  epochs  are  frequently  separated  by  half  a 

oasions  his  own  sincere  share  in  the  common  solar  rotation, 

grief  and  anxiety.  Neto  Minor  Planet — On  the  night  of  May 

The  death  of  President  Garfield  was  an-  18th,  Dr.  Palisa  detected  a  new  minor  planet, 
nounced  to  him  in  New  York  by  a  telegraphic  the  220th  of  the  group.  This  is  the  only  plan- 
dispatch  from  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  etoid  discovered  during  the  year.  Its  Ught  at 
who  expressed  the  wish  that  he  would  repair  the  time  of  discovery  was  extremely  feeble, 
to  Long  Branch  the  following  morning.  In  the  apparent  magnitude  being  18*5. 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  Jupiter* i  Spots. — ^Within  the  past  year  Pro- 
took  the  oath  of  ofi^oe  at  his  own  house  in  fessorHough,  Director  of  the  Dearborn  Observ- 
New  York  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  atory,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  given  special  study 
State  Supreme  Court,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  and  attention  to  the  spots  of  Jupiter.  A  discus- 
the  morning  of  September  20th.  After  visiting  sion  of  all  the  measures  of  the  great  red  spot, 
Long  Branch  and  accompanying  the  remains  of  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1879  and  continued 
the  dead  President  to  Washington,  Mr.  Arthur  through  490  days,  ^ves  a  mean  rotation  period 
was  sworn  into  ofiSce  in  a  more  formal  manner  of  9^*  55"*  85*2**.  JBut  individual  observations 
before  the  Chief-Jnstice  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  seem  to  indicate  a  motion  of  oscillation  of  the 
on  the  22d,  and  delivered  a  brief  address  in  spot  itself ;  the  displacement  in  longitude 
which  he  expressed  his  sense  of  the  grave  re-  amoonting  to  8,200  miles.  The  observations 
sponsibilities  devolved  upon  him.  The  same  of  small  spots  during  two  months  indicated  an 
day,  as  his  first  ofiScial  act,  he  proclaimed  a  average  drift  in  longitude  of  about  three  miles 
general  day  of  mourning  for  his  predecessor,  per  hour.  The  rotation  period  derived  from 
A  special  session  of  the  Senate  was  called,  to  observations  of  a  small  white  spot  almost  ex- 
begin  on  the  10th  of  October,  for  the  purpose  actly  on  the  equator  was  9**  50"  O'^e**.  If  the 
of  choosing  a  presiding  ofiScer  and  confirming  great  red  spot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  fixed, 
such  appointments  as  might  be  submitted,  tlie  mean  drift  of  the  equatorial  parts  will  be 
The  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  requested  to  265  miles  per  hour  in  the  direction  of  the  plan- 
retain  their  places  until  the  regular  meeting  of  et's  rotation.  The  true  diameter  of  the  equa- 
Congress  in  December.  Only  Secretary  Win-  tonal  white  spot  measured  about  2,800  miles, 
dom,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  de-  These  observations,  it  must  be  confessed,  leave 
sired  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  the  true  rotation  period  of  the  planet  some- 
from  liiinnesota,  insisted  on  his  resignation,  what  imcertain.  As  they  indicate,  however, 
Chief -Judge  Folger,  of  the  New  York  Court  of  but  slight  deviations  from  permanency  in  the 
Appeals,  was  chosen  as  his  successor,  after  position,  form,  and  dimensions  of  the  red 
ex-Governor  £.  D.  Morgan,  of  the  same  State,  spot,  the  period  can  differ  but  little  from  9^ 
had  declined  the  appointment,  though  it  had  55*°*  85** 

been  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  promptly  Comete, — The  sixth  comet  of  1880  was  dis- 

con  firmed.    The  new  President  took  a  promi-  covered  December  16th,  by  Dr.  Pechtlle,  of  Co- 

nent  part  ofiScially  in  the  Yorktown  celebration  penhagen.    Its  motion  is  direct,  and  the  ele- 

on  the  19th  of  October,  delivering  an  appro-  ments  of  its  orbit  resemble  those  of  the  comets 

priate  address.  of  1807  and  1881 1, 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AND  The  first  comet  of  1881  was  discovered  May 
PROGRESS.  The  Sun,  —  The  "  American  Ist,  by  Dr.  Lewis  Swift,  Director  of  the  War- 
Journal  of  Science"  for  June,  1881,  contains  ner  Observatory,  Rochester,  New  York.  Its 
a  discussion  of  the  American  photographs  of  elements  have  no  marked  resemblance  to  those 
the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874,  by  Professor  D.  of  any  known  comet. 

P.   Todd.     The  mean  equatorial,  horizontal  On  the  night  of  May  22d,  Mr.  John  Tebbutt, 

parallax  of  the  sun  derived  from  these  photo-  of  Windsor,  New  South  Wales,  discovered  a 

graphs  is  8*883'',  corresponding  to  a  distance  of  comet  which  proved  to  be  one  of  more  than 

92,028,000  miles.  ordinary  interest.    The  same  body  was  inde- 

Solar  Activity, — ^The  "Comptes  Rendus,"  pendentiy  detected  a  few  days  later  by  Dr. 

vol.  xciii,  No.  8,  gives  the  result  of  M.  Tac-  B.  A.  Gould,  at  Cordoba,  South  America.    It 

chini's  solar  observations  up  to  August  1st.   The  was  observed  at  many  places  in  Europe  and 

number  of  spots  and  prominences  continues  to  America  on  the  morning  of  June  28d,  and  was 

increase.    At  no  time  between  January  Ist  and  conspicuously  visible  to  the  naked  eye  from 

July  81st  was  the  sun's  disk  found  free  from  June  28d  to  August  1st.    Its  tail  could  be  traced 

spots.    The  daily  record  of  their  numbers  has  to  a  distance  of  12°  or  18°  from  the  nucleus, 

indicated  several  well-marked  epochs  of  special  the  true  length  being  nine  or  ten  millions  of 

solar  activity.    Whether  these  secondary  max-  miles.    Its  orbit  resembles  that  of  the  comet 
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fty  and  it3  period  exceeds  two  thousand 

third  comet  of  the  year  was  detected  on 
oming  of  Jane  14th,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  SchaB- 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  It  was  observed 
>pically  more  than  three  months,  one 
>f  which  time  it  was  visible  to  the  naked 
The  striking  resemblance  of  its  elements 
se  of  the  third  comet  of  1822  is  seen  by 
(lowing  comparison : 
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e  night  of  July  6th  a  great  oatbnrst  of 
met  was  observed  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by 
'ilson  and  Professor  Stone.  The  former 
otioed  a  peculiar  glare  on  the  side  toward 
il.     The  appearance  was  that  pf  a  large 

matter,  of  a  red  or  exceedingly  bright 
shooting  ont  from  the  comet.  The  pho- 
ion  was  BO  striking  as  to  suggest  the  in* 
t  separation  of  the  comet  into  parts. 
ke*s  comet  was  detected  on  August  20th, 
.  Hartwig  and  Professor  Winnecke,  with 
c-inch  comet-seeker  of  the  Strasburg  Ob- 
ory.  This  was  its  twenty-ninth  return 
its  first  appearance  in  1786.  The  posi- 
>f  this  boay  are  observed  and  discussed 
I  lively  interest  at  each  successive  return, 
icke^s  celebrated  theory  of  a  resisting 
m  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  evidence  de- 
from  its  motion. 

fifth  comet  of  1881  was  discovered  on 
>rning  of  September  19th,  by  Professor  £. 
'nard,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Its  ele- 
are  somewhat  like  those  of  the  comet  of 
IS  is  shown  by  the  following  comparison : 
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»ther  comet,  the  sixth  of  the  year,  was 
ered  October  4th,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Denning, 
;land.  Its  appearance  was  that  of  a  small, 
nebula  with  a  bright,  central  nucleus. 
Paliaa  has  computed  the  following  ele- 

• 
• 

OMlioBpuuige 18Sl.Sept.lt. 

ifitade  of  perihelion 22«  iV   5" 

igltade  of  ueending  node 72     6  17 
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nts  have  also  been  computed  by  M. 
lot  of  Paris,  and  Professor  S.  C.  Ohand- 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  period, 
ling  to  the  former,  is  seven  years  and 
nonths;  according  to  the  latter,  eight 
and  four  months.    The  orbit  makes  a 

close  approach  to  that  of  Jupiter,  near 


its  descending  node,  so  that  the  comet  is  occa- 
sionally liable  to  considerable  disturbance. 

On  the  evening  of  November  16th,  Dr.  Swift, 
of  the  Warner  Observatory,  Eoch ester.  New 
York,  discovered  a  faint  comet  in  Ga^iopeia — 
the  second  detected  by  him  since  May  1st. 

Th^  MeUars  of  Augtist  and  November. — The 
number  of  meteors  seen  about  the  9th  and  10th 
of  August,  1881,  was  less  than  usual — a  fact 
partly  due  to  the  brightness  of  the  moonlisht. 
The  shower  of  November  14th-15th  also  failed, 
no  Leonids  having  been  seen  in  certain  places 
where  looked  for.  According  to  the  '*  National 
Republican "  of  November  15th,  a  meteor  of 
great  brilliance  was  seen  at  Washington,  D.  0., 
about  five  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th. 
It  was  described  as  a  broad  band  of  meteoric 
light  starting  from  a  point  a  little  west  of 
north,  and  about  60°  above  the  horizon.  This 
meteor,  which  was  visible  at  least  ten  seconds, 
was  probably  a  member  of  the  Leonid  stream. 

Motions  of  the  Fixed  Stan, — The  monthly 
notices  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  for 
January,  1881,  contain  a  fourth  paper  by  Sir 
George  B.  Airy  on  spectroscopic  results  for  the 
motions  of  stars  in  the  line  of  sight,  observed 
at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  Ac- 
cording to  this  table,  the  following  are  the  rates 
of  motion  of  certain  well-known  stars:  Of 
the  two  pointers  in  the  Dipper,  Dubhe,  that 
nearer  the  pole-star,  is  approaching  the  sun  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-seven  miles  per  second, 
while  Merak  is  receding  with  nearly  equal  ve- 
locity. In  the  same  asterism,  Phekda,  Migrez, 
Alioth,  and  Mizar,  are  all  receding  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  sixteen  miles  per  second,  while 
Benetnash  is  approaching  the  solar  system 
with  a  velocity  of  eight  mnes  a  second.  In  the 
Square  of  Pegasus,  Alpheratz,  Algenib,  and 
Markab,  are  approaching  at  the  rates  of  thirty- 
three,  forty-six,  and  thirty-four  miles  per  sec- 
ond, respectively,  while  Scheat  is  approaching 
at  the  rate  of  nineteen.  The  distance  of  Cas- 
tor is  increasing  twenty-five  miles  per  second, 
and  that  of  Pollux  decreasing  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-six.  The  distances  of  Aldebaran  and 
Regulus  are  both  increasing ;  the  former  twenty 
miles  per  second,  the  latter  twenty-six. 

The  Dietribution  of  the  Variable  Stars. — In 
"  The  Observatory  "  for  September,  1881,  Mr.  T. 
E.  Espin  gives  the  following  results  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  distribution  of  the  variable  stars : 

"  1.  The  variable  stars  show  a  decidedly 
well-marked  zone  inclined  15°  or  20°  to  the 
equator. 

^^2.  This  zone  crosses  the  preceding  side 
of  the  galactic  circle  north  of  the  equator,  and 
the  following  south  of  it. 

"  8.  In  crossing  the  preceding  side  of  the 
galactic  circle,  the  zone  is  not  many  degrees 
broad,  and  is  very  clearly  marked ;  where  it 
crosses  the  following  side  it  is  broken  up  into 
two  streams. 

"  4.  The  division  into  two  streams  occurs 
where  the  galaxy  is  also  divided  into  two 
streams. 
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"5.  In  this  part  the  variable  stars  are  in-  which  depend  upon  the  density,  and  their  com- 

timately  connected  with  the  galaxy,  often  fall-  bining  nambers  in  compounds  with  other  el^ 

ing  in  the  gaps,  and  constantly  on  the  edges  ments,  each  follow  a  certain  progressive  order 

of  the  gaps,  but  rarely  in  the  center  of  the  in  saccessive  groups  of  the  elements.    Similar 

star-sprays  from  the  galaxy.    Where  the  zone  properties  recur  with  complete  regularity,  and 

crosses  the  preceding  part  of  the  galaxy,  it  is  follow  the  same  order  of  progression  in  the  sno- 

marked  sharply  and  clearly,  and  seems  uncon-  cessive  series.    The  properties  are  modified  as 

nected  with  the  galaxy.  the  atomic  weights  iucrease ;  but  the  modifica- 

^^  6.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  all  the  tions  affect  entire  groups,  and  do  not  interrupt 

temporary  stars  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  gradual  progression  within  the  periods.  The 

have  appeared  in  the  region  where  the  galaxy  elements  of  the  different  periods  in  which  the 

and  the  variable  star  zone  are  both  broken  into  same  or  similar  properties  are  repeated  consti- 

two  streams.  tute  the  natural  families  already  established  by 

"  7.  The  exceptions  to  the  zone  are  chiefly  other  chemists  upon  the  ground  of  their  iden- 

found  in  the  bright  and  short  period  variables,  tical  combining  numbers.    The  atomic  weights 

'^  8.  The  addition  to  the  chart  of  the  stars  of  contiguous  elements  usually  differ  by  only  a 

more  strongly  suspected  variable,  and  that  on  few  units.     In  cases  where  there  is  a  consider- 

competent  authority,  strengthens  the  zone  very  able  hiatus  there  is  also  found  a  gap  in  one  or 

mucn  indeed,  and  but  very  slightly  the  number  more  of  the  natural  orders,  which  should  be 

of  exceptions."  represented  here  by  members  of  intermediate 

The  fact  that  nearly  all  variable  stars  of  short  atomic  weights  between  those  of  the  preceding 
period  are  found  in  a  particular  zone  has  also  and  the  following  periods.  Some  of  the  gaps 
been  remarked'  by  Professor  E,  0.  Pickering,  in  Mendelejeff's  scheme  have  already  been  filled 
of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  Pro-  by  subsequently  discovered  elements.  Gallium 
fessor  Pickering  describes  this  zone  as  extend-  corresponds  in  atomic  weight  and  in  properties 
ing  IG**  on  each  side  of  a  great  circle  whose  to  one  of  the  predicted  elements,  as  do  also  the 
pole  is  in  right  ascension  195°  and  north  decli-  descriptions  of  scandium  and  ytterbium.  Men- 
nation  20''.  The  average  distance  of  thirty-one  delejeff's  periodic  law  is  expressed  in  general 
well-known  variables  of  short  period  from  this  terms  in  the  following  predicate :  All  tiie  prop- 
great  circle  is  5**  80',  while  a  random  distri-  erties  of  elements,  and  consequently  of  the 
bution  would  give  an  average  distance  of  80°.  compounds  which  they  form,  are  functions  of 

Qold  Medal  of  the  Roycd  Astronomical  So-  their  atomic  weights,  to  which  they  stand  in 

eiety. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  periodic  relations.  In  the  following  table  all  tlie 

Astronomical  Society  of  London,  in  February,  known  elements  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 

1881,  the  gold  medal  of  the  society  was  award-  their  atomic  weights.    The  horizontal  series 

ed  to  Professor  Axel  Mdller,  for  his  researches  gives  the  successive  cycles  in  which  the  period 

on  Payees  comet.  of  progressive  development  is  completed ;  and 

ATLANTA  EXPOSITION.     (See  Exposi-  the  vertical  series,  the  natural  or  homologous 

TioN,  Atlawta.)  orders  of  elements  in  which  the  same  properties 

ATOMIC  THEORY.    There  have  been  many  reappear, 

attempts  to  establish  a  law  of  numerical  rela-  In  the  following  table,  it  will  be  seen,  telluri- 

tions  between  the  atomic  weights  of  the  ele-  um  is  the  only  substance  which  is  out  of  place, 

ments.  The  discovery  of  definite  ratio?  between  Possibly  a  redetermination  of  its  atomic  weight 

the  atomic  weights  and  other  quantitative  at-  will  give  it  in  this  respect  the  position  between 

tributes,  the  division  of  the  elements  into  spe-  antimony  and  iodine  which  its   intermediate 

cific  groaps  distinguished  by  well-marked  prop-  properties    indicate.    Iron,    manganese,    and 

erties,  and  the  tendency  to  doubt  their  primary  chromium,  which  differ  very  slightly  in  atomic 

character  and  to  regard  them  as  derivative  weight,  do  not  exhibit  the  close  resemblance 

combinations  of  simpler  bodies,  give  a  fresh  in  behavior  and  properties  which  the  theory 

impetus  to  speculation  in  this  direction.  requires ;  and  cobalt  and  nickel,  which  have 

Mendelejeff's  periodic  law,  confirmed  as  it  almost  identical  atomic  weights  and  densities, 

has  been  by  the  discovery  of  gallium  and  other  possess,   in    some    respects,    quite    dissimilar 

predicted  elements,  and  by  the  agreement  of  properties.     Other  differences  as  remarkable 

many  established  facts  with  his  scheme  of  pe-  are  shown  by  potassium  and  calcium,  and  other 

riodic  functions,  which  more  exact  quantitative  proximate  elements.     Copper,  which  has  many 

determinations  have  rendered  more  complete,  analogies  with  mercury,  here  falls  in  a  different 

has  been  elevated  into  the  rank  of  an  accepted  group.    The  gradations  of  properties  are  cer- 

theory.  tainly  not  uniform  and  proportionate  to  the 

The  Russian  chemist  has  correlated  the  ele-  atomic  weights  in  the  different  series,  being 

ments  according  to  a  synthetic  law  which  is  excessive,  for  example,  between  carbon,  nitro- 

tiie  most   comprehensive    yet  established  in  gen,  oxygen,  and  fluorine, 

chemistry,  co-ordinating  all  the  physical  prop-  Besides  the  density,  the  malleability,  duo- 

erties  and  the  chemical  affinities  of  the  whole  tility,  fusibility,  volatility,  and  conductivity  to 

list  of  simple  bodies.    Arranging  the  elements  heat  and  electricity  of  elements  seem,  in  the 

in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  their  den-  same  manner,  to  be  subject  to  periodic  varia- 

sities,  and  consequently  their  atomic  volumes,  tions  following  the  increasing  order  of  their 
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atomic  weights.   Lothar  Meyer  has  constructed 
a  graphic  representation  exhibiting  the  rela- 
tion of  the  physical  properties  of  the  elements 
to  their  atomic  weights  and  volumes.     The 
elements  are  arranged  at  distances  from  the 
origin  along  the  axis  of  abscissaa  proportional 
to  Uieir  atomic  weights.    The  ordinates  of  the 
CQire  indicate  their  atomic  volumes,  and  the 
carve  the  variations  of  these  in  their  successive 
order.    From  the  portions  of  this  curve  which 
have  been  determined,  it  appears  that  it  repre- 
KQts  also  variations  in  the  above-mentioned 
physical  properties.    It  is  seen  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  elements  on  the  ascending  or  de- 
scending portions  of  the  curve  determines  their 
properties,  which  may  thus  be  very  different 
for  bodies  possessing  nearly  the  same  atomic 
▼eight,  ana  yet  harmonize  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  the  other  terms  of  the  theory. 
The  light  meta)^  which  occupy  the  summits 
and  contiguous  descending  parts  of  the  curve 
are  ductile ;  and  the  heavy  metals  at  the  bottom 
aad  lower  part  of  the  ascending  curve  are  par- 
tially ductile.    In  the  fourth  group  the  ductil- 
ity is  seen  to  increase  and  diminish  twice  in  one 
period  of  the  variations  of  density.    Fusibil- 
ity and  conductivity,  with  increasing  atomic 
weights,  exhibit  the  same  principle  of  variabil- 
ity.   Crystalline   form  and   expansibility  by 


heat  are  found  also  to  depend  upon  atonaic 
weight,  according  to  the  same  law  of  perio- 
dicity. Fizeau^s  experiments  have  proved  that 
the  co-efficient  of  expansion  rises  and  sinks  reg- 
ularly as  the  atomic  weight  increases.  Du- 
long's  law  of  relativity  between  atomic  weights 
and  specinc  heats,  probably  for  lack  of  exact 
measurements,  can  only  be  determined  in  cases 
where  atomic  weights  and  atomic  volume  are 
both  low.  Dulong's  law  is  not  periodic,  the 
specific  heat  being  uniformly  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  atomic  weight.  Lecoq  do  Bois- 
baudran  has  proved  that,  in  the  homologous 
series  of  elements,  the  wave-lengths  of  the  lu- 
minous rays  which  they  emit  are  proportional 
to  their  atomic  weights.  The  electro-chemical 
character  of  the  elements  follows  the  law  of 
periodic  variations,  the  passage  from  the  elec- 
tro-positive to  the  electro-negative  character 
taking  place  in  certain  groups  twice  in  the 
same  period  of  density  variation.  The  elec- 
tro-chemical condition  governs  the  power  of 
combination,  to  a  certain  extent;  the  stable 
protoxides,  for  example,  being  formed  with 
electro-positive  metals,  and  powerful  acids  rich 
in  oxygen  with  electro-negative  elements. 
Electro-negative  hydrogen,  on  the  contrary, 
forms  its  most  stable  simple  compounds  with 
electro-positive  elements. 
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Id  each  of  the  periodical  series  the  capacity  mercury,  chromium,  vanadium,  and  gold,  new 

of  combining  with  oxygen  seems  to  increase  up  determinations  are  wanted ;  and  the  remaining 

to  a  certain  point,  and  then  to  decrease.    The  8  are  stiU  subject  to  slight  revision.    Professor 

series  headed  by  silver  may  be  taken  as  a  type  Clarke  concludes,  then,  that  as  three  fourths  of 

of  the  oxygen  compounds  formed  by  the  eie-  the  well-determined  atomic  weights  agree  wiUi 

ments  in  the  other  periods,  the  formula)  being  Prout^s  hypothesis,  the    seeming    exceptions 

here  doubled  for  tbe  sake  of  uniformity :  may  be  due  to  undetected  constant  errors,  sncb 

AgaO ;  CdsOs ;  InsOs ;   Sns04 ;  SbsO» ;  Tes-  as  have  been  brought  recently  to  light  in  some 

Oe ;  IsOt  ;  O8O4 ;  IrOs ;  PtOs.  of  the  most  familiar  bodies  in  the  entire  list  of 

The  first  five  members  of  every  period  but  elements. 

one  follow  these  types  exactly.    The  variations  Maximillen  Cerber  has  sought  to  determine 

of  aflSnities  for  chlorine  and  hydrogen  within  common  factors  in  the  atomic  weights  of  the 

the  groups  are  made  evident  by  the  following  component  members  of  each  of  the  elemental 

formulsB,  combinations  with  hydrogen  being  groups,  and  has  determined  empirically  certain 

confined  to  the  last  four  terms  of  the  groups:  common  divisors  in  the  several  groups  whose 

Li  CI ;  G  Cli ;  B  Cl» ;  C  CI4.  multiples  vary  but  slightly  from  the  experi- 

Na  CI ;  Mg  Cls ;  Al  Cls ;  Si  CI4.  mentally -determined  atomic  weights.     In  the 

C  H4 ;  N  Hs ;  O  Hs ;  F  H.  group  of  mono-atomic  elements  the  common 

Si  H4 ;  PH.;  S  H, ;  CI  H.  factor  is  0-769.    The  alkaline  metals,  lithium, 

Dumas,  to  whom  the  merit  of  grouping  the  sodium,    potassium,    rubidium,    and    c«Bsiam, 

elements  into  natural  families  belongs,  called  which  combine  with  oxygen  after  the  type 

attention  again  to  Prout^s  neglected  hypothe-  RsO,  and  with  chlorine  according  to  the  for- 

sis  in  1879.    The  French  chemist  discovered  mula  R  CI,  have,  excepting  the  last  named,  the 

simple  numerical  relations  between  the  metal-  additional  common  factor  8.    The  non-meti^c 

loidj  and  some  of  the  families  of  metals  be-  halogens,  fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  io- 

longing  to  each  group.    In  the  sulphur  group,  dine,  are  another  division  of  this  class,  and  are 

for  instance,  at  the  head  of  which  oxygen  is  likewise  multiples  of  0*769. 

now  placed,  there  is  a  progression  representing  The  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is  related  to 

additions  to  the  atomic  weight  of  the  initid  this  number  in  the  ratio  10 :  18,  and  that  of 

body  of  multiples  of  a  common  difiference.  silver  is  an  exact  multiple.    The  di-  and  tetra- 

Starting  with  oxygen,  whose  atomic  weight  is  atomic  elements  have  the  common  divisor  1*995. 

8,  the  next  member,  sulphur,  has  the  atomic  Oxygen  has  an  atomic  weight  equal  to  eight 

weight  16,  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  in-  times  this  number,  and  the  weights  of  sulphur, 

crement  8 ;  selenium  has  40,  corresponding  to  selenium,  and  tellurium  &re  multiples  of  that 

the  addition  of  four  times  this  difference  to  the  of  oxygen. 

weight  of  oxygen ;  and  tellurium  64,  an  incre-  The  alkaline-earthy  metals,  magnesium,  cal- 

ment  of  seven  times  the  difference.    In  the  cium,  and  strontium,  which  have  the  combin- 

lithium  and  magnesium  groups  there  are  like  in^  formula  RO,  have  the  quadruple  of  the 

simple  progressions.    In  the  families  of  fluorine  original  factor  for  a  divisor ;  but  barium,  which 

and  nitrogen  he  has  established  arithmetical  belongs  to  the  same  group,  does  not.    Carbon, 

relations  of  a  more  complex  order.  silicon,  titanium,  zirconium,  and  tin,  have  only 

A  recalculation  of  atomic  weights,  based  on  the  one  common  &ctor.    Mercury,  molybde- 

the  determinations  of  Stas  and  other  data,  has  num,  tungsten,  and  uranium,  are  also  multiples 

impelled  Professor  F.  W.   Clarke,  following  of  this  number.    The  tri-  and  penta-valent  ele- 

Mallet  and  Dumas,  to  revive  the  abandoned  ments,  the  group  of  nitrogen,  boron,  etc.,  which 

hypothesis  of  Prout,  according  to  which  the  form  a  stable  oxide   of  the  type  RsOs,  and 

atomic  weights  of  all  the  elements  are  multi-  chlorides  of  the  types    RCU  or  RCU,  have 

pies  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen.    Among  most  of  them  the  common  factor  1*569  in  their 

the  65  determined  elements  when  their  atomic  atomic  weights.    The  fourth  and  most  numer- 

weights  are  referred  to  that  of  oxygen,  in  order  ous  class,  combining  into  the  oxides  RO  and 

to  avoid  the  multiplication  of  the  variation  of  RiOs,  have  atomic  weights  which  are  approxi- 

oxygen  from  Prout's  hypothetical  law,  it  is  mate  multiples  of  1*245.    Gerber^s  provisional 

found  that  89,  as  calculated  by  Clarke,  do  not  determination  of  common  divisors  is  found  to 

vary  more  than  0*1  from  exact  multiples  of  the  agree  with  two  recent  corrections  of  atomic 

atomic  weight  of  hydrogen ;  and  of  the  re-  weights :  that  of  tellurium,  which,  as  redeter- 

maining  26,  8  are  almost  exact  half-multiples ;  mined  by  Will,  is  127*8,  a  number  which  ac- 

5  are  rare  or  vaguely  determined  elements ;  2  cords  better  with  Mendelejeff's  scheme;  and 

are  subject  to  the  constant  error  from  the  oc-  that  of  glucinum,  which,  according  to  the  find- 

elusion  of  oxygen,  detected  by  Dumas  in  the  ings  of  Nilson  and  Petterson,  should  not  be 

case  of  silver,  potassium,  and  iodine ;  1,  thai-  classed  among   the   diatomic  alkaline-earthy 

lium,  is  brought  within  the  limit  by  a  correc-  metals,  as  its  oxide  is  of  the  type  RiOs,  as 

tion  of  Crookes^s  calculation:  2,  glucinum  and  originally  established   by    Berzelius,   and    its 

ytterbium,  can  also  be  brought  by  a  recalcula-  atomic  weight  must  therefore   be   taken  as 

tion  within  the  limit;  and  1,  antimony,  is  al-  18*65. 

most  an  exact  multiple  of  hydrogen,  according  AUSTRALIA  AND  POLYNESIA.    I.  Gkn- 

to  a  recent  analysis  of  the  bromide;  for  4,  bbal ^Statibtigb. — ^The  area  (in  square  kilo- 
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1  sqoare  kilometre  =  0*886  English 
nOe)  and  population  of  the  principal 
}  of  Austrfdia  and  Polynesia  are  given 
rs  in  the  new  volnme  of  the  ^^  Bev51ker- 
Erde  "  (sixth  volume,  Gotha,  1880) : 


DIVISIONS. 

Area. 

Popaladoo. 

7,686,608 
272,989 
807,966 
17^184 

2,178,868 

md  and  a^jaoent  lalanda 

477,844 
600,000 

laiHlff. 

879,880 

ai 

8,958,727 

4,081,000 

BiTxsH  Possessions. — The  following  ta- 
bits  the  area  (in  English  square  miles) 
ralation  on  December  31,  1879,  of  the 
isian  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  accord- 
a  statistical  abstract  prepared  by  the 
ir-General  of  New  South  Wales: 


COLONIES. 

Arm. 

PopukUoD. 

b  Wales 

810,988 

88,198 

880,070 

660,520 

26.216 

1,000,000 

784,282 
899,838 

ttnUa 

259,297 

d 

217,851 

112,469 

28,668 

1 

2,474,941 
105,842 

2,261,800 

tnd r  ,   .   ,  . 

468,729 

1  for  AoAtralasian  Continent 

2,580.288 

2,716,619 

Qovement  of  population  in  the  several 
I  was  as  follows  in  1878 : 


JONIXS. 

BIrthi. 

DmIIu. 

Marttatfn. 

Imml- 
gmati. 

26,581 

26,823 

7,897 

9,282 

871 

12,702 

10,768 

4,220 

8,749 

894 

6,092 
6,817 
1,444 
2,299 
182 

42,268 

hWalM 

d 

89,879 
16,189 

itraUa 

LartraUa. 

14,572 
822 

a 

60,469 

81,828 

14,884 

118,180 

8,602 

i7,no 

1,700 
4,642 

864 
8,886 

9,668 

md. 

16,263 

Dd  total 

90,781 

88,170 

48,688 

189,011 

inancial  condition  of  the  colonies  in 
IS  as  follows : 


COLONIES. 

R^TUilW  of 
1879. 

Public  daM  oa 
Dm.  ai,  1879. 

li  Wales 

£4,475,059 
4.621,520 
1,662,498 
1,461,824 
875^67 
198,815 
8,184,906 

£14,987,419 

20,050,758 

6,60^750 

10,196,150 

1,786,800 

861,000 

28,958,811 

itraUa 

d 

lostraHa 

umL 

al 

£15,927,488 

£n,896,188 

commercial  statistics  for  1879  were  as 


COLONIES. 

hWales..... 

rtraiia*.  *.'.'.'.! 
d  

iiistniia.'.'.'i 
lod. 

il 


Imports. 


£14,198,847 
16,085,588 
M14,150 
8,080.880 
1,267,476 
407,299 
8,874,686 


£47,878,788 


Ezporta. 


£18,086,819 
12,454,170 
4,762,727 
8,484,084 
1801,007 
494,888 
^748,126 


41,276,856 


An  intercolonial  conference  of  statesmen 
convened  in  Sydney,  in  January,  to  consider  in 
what  particulars  and  by  what  methods  federal 
action  would  at  the  present  time  be  desirable. 
It  was  the  continuation  of  a  conference  which 
was  held  in  Melbourne  in  the  latter  part  of 
1880,  which  discussed  an  arrangement  regard- 
ing the  border  customs  between  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  Those 
three  colonies  alone  participated  in  the  former 
conference.  In  the  present  one  all  the  colonies 
were  represented,  informally,  by  prominent  ad- 
ministrative officials.  It  was  composed  of  the 
following  members:  Henry  Parks,  Colonial 
Secretary  of  New  South  Wales,  chairman  of 
Conference ;  Graham  Berry,  Chief  Secretary, 
and  William  M.  K.  Vale,  Attorney-General, 
Victoria;  James  Watson,  Colonial  Treasurer, 
New  South  Wales;  Thomas  Dick,  Colonial 
Secretary,  New  Zealand;  William  Morgan, 
Chief  Secretary,  and  C.  Mann,  Treasurer, 
South  Australia;  A.  H.  Palmer,  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, and  Boyd  D.  Morehead,  Postmaster- 
General,  Queensland ;  W.  E.  Giblin,  Colonial 
Treasurer,  and  W.  Moore,  Colonial  Secretary, 
Tasmania;  Chief -Justice  Wrenfordsley,  West- 
ern Australia. 

The  final  federal  union  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  has  been  looked  forward  to  since  the 
release  of  the  principal  colonics  from  crown 
administration  alike  by  British  and  colonial 
statesmen.  Confederation  might  have  been  ac- 
complished with  less  difficulty  at  the  time  when 
the  right  of  self-government  was  first  con- 
ferred, and  before  the  development  of  diver- 
§ent  policies.  The  conflict  of  policies  and 
iversity  of  laws  since  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  material  prosperity  has  brought  the 
colonies  into  closer  contact  afford  the  real  in- 
centive, while  constituting  a  serious  practical 
difficulty,  to  the  movement,  which  has  been 
begun,  toward  conformity  and  federation. 

The  greatest  actual  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
federal  union  is  the  opposite  commercial  poli- 
cies pursued  by  the  two  leading  and  contiguous 
colonies,  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  Vic- 
toria has  lived  ten  years  under  a  tariff  framed 
for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industries, 
and  her  people  tenaciously  adhere  to  the  pro- 
tective idea.  Her  neighbor  and  rival,  New 
South  Wales,  is  equally  attached  to  her  revenue 
tariff,  and  the  people  are  thoroughly  devoted 
to  free-trade  principles.  The  less  populous 
colonies  incline  to  the  British  doctrine,  and 
have  constructed  tariffs  which  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
can,  without  friction,  be  brought  into  exact 
conformity.  The  Intercolonial  Conference  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack  the  vital  subject  of  a  cus- 
toms union,  although  an  immediate  agreement 
is  out  of  the  question.  Amid  the  protests  of 
Mr.  Berry  at  the  proposed  "insulation"  of 
Victoria,  the  conference  voted  that  a  joint 
commission  be  appointed  by  the  autonomous 
colonies  to  construct  a  common  tariff.*    Vic- 

*  West  AuBtraUa  is  the  only  Australasian  colony  which 
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toria  cast  the  only  dissentieDt  vote.  This  colony  In  regard  to  Chinese  immigration  the  hxf 

may  appoint  delegates  to  the  tariff  commission,  monions  action  of  the  colonies  is  difficolt.   The 

hat  will  not  he  disposed  to  ahandon  easily  a  Gk>vernment  of  West  Australia  issued  an  order 

tariff  system  under  which  powerful  interests  encouraging  this  immigration  at  the  public 

have  grown  up.  expense — a  step   which   was  condemned  by 

The  commercial  rivalry  hetween  the  two  the  representatives  of  all  the  other  colonies, 

older  colonies  has  entered  a  sharper  stage  since  Queensland  and  South  Australia,  which  also 

the  completion,  in  the  early  part  of  1881,  of  possess  territory  within  the  torrid  zone,  favor 

the  railroad  from  Sydney  to  the  Murray  River,  limited  immigration,  while  in  New  South  Wales 

where  it  meets  the  railroad  from  Melbourne,  and  Victoria  intense  hostility  to  the  Chinese 

The  New  South  Wales  ministry  have  fixed  the  prevails.    The  conference  embodied  their  ob- 

freight  rates  at  a  low  figure,  in  order  to  attract  iections  to  the  importation  of  these  laborers 

the  trade  of  the  extensive  Riverina  district  by  the  Government  into  the  crown  colony  of 

away  from  Melbourne  to  Sydney.    This  is  a  West  Australia  in  a  memorial  addressed  to 

reversal  of  free-trade  principles  which  provokes  Lord  Zimberly,  British  Secretary  for  the  Col- 

the  sarcasm  of  the  Victorian  statesmen ;  but  onies. 

against  its  economic  effects  they  can  have  no  The  New  South  Wales  Parliament  gave  their 

remedy  except  to  conform  their  tariff  to  that  principal  attention,  upon  convening  in  the  som- 

of  the  sister  colony.  mer,  to  an  act  restricting  Chinese  immigration. 

The  only  actual  result  of  the  conference,  he-  A  poll-tax  of  ten  pounds  is  levied  on  every 

sides  the  majority  vote  in  favor  of  a  tariff  com-  Chinaman  upon  landing,  and  ship-masters  are 

mission,  and  the  only  unanimously  approved  forbidden,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  bring  more 

proposition,  was  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  than  one  to  every  one  hundred  tons  of  ship^s    . 

establishmentof  an  Australian  Court  of  Appeal,  burden.    The  Government  is  also  empowered    f 

A  project  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  for  a  law  to  quarantine,  indefinitely,  any  vessel  carrying 

to  be  brought  before  each  of  the  colonial  Parlia-  Chinese  passengers — a  provision  intended  as  a 

ments,  and  then  submitted  for  ratification  to  menace  to  deter  the  importation  of  these  un- 

the  Imperial  Government.    Fugitives  from  ar-  welcome  producers. 

rest  on  criminal  charges,  or  men  who  have  By  the  returns  of  the  late  census  it  appears 

abandoned  wife  or  child,  may  be  apprehended,  that  the  area  of  wheat  cultivation  in  Australia 

according  to  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  pro-  has  doubled  in  ten  years.    South  Australia 

posed  legal  convention,  upon  warrants  ts^en  leads  in  this  product.    The  Australian  crop  is 

out  in  any  one  of  the  colonies,  or  upon  tele-  only  one  third  as  great  as  that  of  the  British 

graphic  notification  that  the  warrants  have  Islands,  although  the  area  sown  is  nearly  the 

been  issued.  same.    Only  about  one  half  of   the  crop  is 

The  intercolonial  conference  in  discussing  available  for  export,  and  the  prices  must  be 
plans  looking  to  confederation  did  not  commit  high  enough  to  amply  remunerate  the  British 
themselves  to  the  conjugate  principle  of  self-  wheat-grower  before  the  Australians  can  ex- 
maintenance,  for,  on  adopting  a  resolution  rec-  port  wheat  to  Europe  with  a  profit.  The  pros- 
ommending  the  increase  of  the  naval  squadron,  pBcts  of  gold-mining  in  all  oi  the  colonies  are 
they  rejected  a  proposal  that  the  colonies  should  better  than  they  have  heen  for  years.  New 
bear  half  the  cost.  With  reference  to  out-  fields  have  been  opened  on  the  northern  coast 
rages  committed  by  islanders  in  the  South  of  Australia.  In  New  South  Wales  new  dig- 
Seas,  the  conference  proposed  that  the  High  gings  of  remarkable  richness  have  been  dis- 
Commissioner  who  has  jurisdiction  in  such  covered.  The  opening  of  gold  and  tin  mines 
cases  should  be  granted  extended  powers,  but  in  Tasmania  has  given  that  colony  a  commer- 
that  in  felony  cases  appeal  should  lie  to  the  cial  impulse,  and  produced  an  inflax  of  capital 
Supreme  Court  of  one  of  the  colonies  ogainst  and  immigration  such  as  never  were  known 
his  decisions.    The  murders  of  Bishop  Patter-  before. 

son  and  Commodore  Goodenough,  and  more  The  revenues  of  New  South  Wales  continue 

recent  outrages  committed  by  the  natives  of  to  increase  beyond  current  wants  from  the  sales 

the  Solomon,  New  Hebrides,  Santa  Cruz,  and  of  land.    The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  March 

New  Ireland  groups,  were  probably  reprisals  1,  1881,  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year 

provoked  by  the  atrocities  of  the  cruisers  for  by  £1,080,000.    The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 

laborers  to   supply  the   sugar-plantations   of  1880  was  £4,912,000.   The  Treasurer's  estimate 

Queensland  and  other  demands  for  ^*  Eamack-  for  1881  was  £6,440,000,  which  was  consider- 

ies."    The  practice  of  kidnapping,  and  other  ably  exceeded  in  the  receipts  for  the  first  half 

cruelties  of  this  form  of  slave-traffic,  have  con-  of  the  year,  and  promised  to  reach  £6,000,000. 

tinned  to  the  most  recent  years,  if  they  do  not 

flfill  f  aIta  rkloi^A  '^  ontngei  committed  by  the  crews  of  labor-yeftsels,  notably 

own  i>a&t7  pitM.0.  .  ^jj^  ^^  ^^p,^  ^^^  jj^j^  ^jj^  Bubject  of  a  ParUamenUry  to- 

vestlgalion  ei^ht  yean  ago,  and  meoaurea  were  taken  bj  tlM 


remains  under  the  control  of  the  British  Parliament  and  is  British  Government  to  suppress  the  eril.    The  employers  of 

ffovemed  from  Downing  Street.    For  the  three  classes  ot  Polynesian  coolies  in  Queensland  are  obliged,  under  a  law  of 

British  colonies  see  '*  Annual  Cyclopedia^  for  1879,  under  the  colony,  to  return  them,  on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 

Gkkat  Bkitain  and  Irelakb.  eervice.  to  their  native  islands.    The  fiuniliar  term  for  the 

*  During  the  year  ISSl  natives  of  the  Pacific  islands  have  South  Sea  coolies  among  Australians,  Kamackit^  la  a  oor- 

taken  reprisals  on  one  British  labor-ship  and  on  a  French  ves-  ruptlon  of  Kanaka,  the  native  name  for  the  Sandwich  lalaiid- 

ael  which  was  probably  miataken  for  a  labor-crniaer.    The  era. 
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ie  population  was  found  by  the  census  to  ex-  lio,  and  pressed  it  in  the  Legislature.    The 

eed  750,000,  showing  an  increase  of  250,000  Liberal  party  made  it  their  sole  issue,  and  were 

1  the  ten  years.     Owing  to  its  vast  area  of  supported  by  a  great  popular  majority.    The 

ttraotive  land,  it  has  gained  upon  the  much  Lc^slative  Council  and  their  electors  were 

mailer  but  still  more  populous  colony  of  Vic-  naturally  loath  to  abandon  the  only  conserva- 

3ria,  the  difference  between  their  populations  tive  safeguard — the  right  of  those  who  hold  a 

aving  fallen  in  the  ten  years  from  250,000  stake  in  the  country  to  control  the  will  of  the 

9  100,000.    The  debt  of  New  South  Wales  absolute  numerical  majority, 

mounts  to  about  £15,000,000 ;  but  of  this  at  For  four  years  the  ministry  were  supported 

east  £12,000,000  is  invested  in  railroads.  by  the  people  in  demanding  a  reform,  until  all 

The  enormous  railroad  construction  which  grew  tired  of  the  fruitless  agitation.    An  ap- 

as  been  carried  out  by  the  Government  in  peal  had  even  been  made  to  the  Imperial  Gov- 

Tew  South  Wales  received  its  first  impetus  emment.    In  March  Mr.  Berry  introduced  into 

rora  the  circumstance  that  the  Government  the  Assembly  a  final  compromise  measure,  re- 

Dund  coming  into  its  hands  large  sums  of  sur-  ducing  the  tenure  of  seats  in  the  Gouncil,  one 

»lus  revenue  derived  from  the  sales  of  public  third  of  which  should  be  refilled  every  three 

Bnds  which  the  prosperous  sheep-graziers,  who  years,  from  ten  to  six  years,  and  lowering  the 

lad  rented  them  of  the  Government  at  •)<£.  an  limitations  of  the  franchise.    The  bill  passed 

«re,  commenced  to  buy  in  vast  blocks  at  the  the  Legislative  Assembly  but  was  rejected  by 

ipset  price  of  £1  per  acre.    The  railroad  sys-  the  Council,  March  25th,  on  the  ground  that  a 

em,  well  started  with  these  means,  has  been  bill  affecting  the  powers  and  composition  of 

extended  by  loans  raised  in  London.    At  the  that  House  should  originate  there.    The  Goun- 

>e^nning  of  the  year,  679  miles  of  new  road  cil  had  itself  passed  a  reform  bill  of  its  own. 

rere    under   construction,   and    surveys   for  The  subject  was  next  discussed  in  a  joint  com- 

Nulher  extensions  had  been  made.  mittee,  but  without  result.     The  Berry  bill 

The  railroad  earnings  in  1880  were  £1,594.-  was  finally,  considerably  altered  by  the  amend- 

XK),  being  £89,000  more  than  the  Treasurer's  ments,  passed  by  the  Council  in  the  middle  of 

Bstimate,  and  yielding  4f  per  cent  on  the  capi-  May.    The  measure  reduces  the  property  quali- 

tai  invested.    A  still  larger  profit  was  expect-  fication  for  Councilors  to  £100,  and  fixes  the 

ed  in  1881.  qualification  for  freehold  electors  at  £10,  and 

Victoria  has  for  the  last  four  years  been  pass-  for  occupiers  at  £25  annual  rental.  The  quail- 
ing through  a  constitutional  crisis.  Conflicts  fications  for  electors  and  candidates  under  the 
betweenthe  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  mark  old  law  were  respectively  a  freehold  of  £50 
the  advances  in  popular  self-government  made  and  one  of  £250  annual  value.  The  number 
in  the  British  colonies.  In  the  transition  from  of  electors  is  increased  by  this  sweeping  reform 
crown  administration  to  autonomy,  the  Council,  from  82,000  to  108,000,  and  the  number  of 
composed  of  appointees  of  the  crown,  is  the  members  from  thirty  to  forty-two.  There  are 
Tehide  through  which  the  Government  re-  supposed  to  be  only  about  80,000  citizens,  who 
foses  the  popi^r  demands  emanating  from  the  vote  for  members  of  the  Lower  House,  that  are 
representative  hall.  Under  responsible  govern-  not  possessed  of  sufficient  property  to  qualify 
meat  the  Legislative  CouncU  is  balanced  against  them  as  electors  of  members  of  the  Council, 
the  popular  Assembly  as  the  representatives  of  The  reform  act  which  was  the  final  outcome 
the  property-holding  class,  the  conservators  of  of  the  long  struggle  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
the  interests  of  wealth,  and  the  only  repository  people.  The  Le^slative  Council  had  given  up 
of  the  veto-power  and  check  upon  immature  the  limited  franchise  to  the  extent  of  reconsti- 
tnd  democratic  legislation.  This  branch  thus  tuting  itself  on  nearly  as  broad  a  basis  of  popu- 
represents  an  entirely  different  constituency  lar  representation  as  the  Lower  Chamber.  It 
from  that  of  the  Assembly,  which  body  is  elect-  had  abandoned  the  controlling  voice  of  proper- 
ed  on  the  broad  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  ty ;  but  it  had  not  sacrificed  any  part  of  its  co- 
Party  majorities  in  the  Upper  House  for  this  equal  legislative  authority.  The  public  looked 
reason,  and  because  the  Councilors  hold  their  upon  the  reform  act  as  an  extension  *  rather 
Beats  much  longer  than  delegates  in  the  Assem-  than  a  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  the  Conn- 
bly,  do  not  change  with  the  transfer  of  power  cil.  It  was  supposed  to  contain  no  remedy 
In  the  Lower  House  and  the  consequent  change  for  the  **  dead-locks,^' which  were  the  actual 
of  ministers.  Frequent  ^'  dead-locks ''  are  the  ground  and  reason  for  reform.  As  a  result  of 
mavoidable  result.  The  whole  political  ma-  the  popular  disappointment  in  the  measure,  the 
^hinery  is  clogged,  useful  legislation  is  ren-  Legislative  Assembly  in  the  beginning  of  July 
lered  impossible,  and  political  passions  are  passed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  min- 
ixdted  simply  through  this  defect  in  the  Con-  istry.  The  Governor  refused  to  dissolve  Par- 
titution.  This  unwholesome  condition  of  af-  liament,  and,  upon  the  resignation  of  Berry  and 
tin  has  become  chronic  of  late  years  in  the  his  colleagues,  called  upon  Sir  Bryan  O'Logh- 
^rosperons  and  democratic  colony  of  Victoria,  len  to  form  a  Cabinet,  in  which,  after  some  dif- 
Cr.  Berry,  the  Premier  and  Liberal  leader,  has  ficnlty  and  delay,  he  succeeded, 
rou^t  in  various  bills  for  the  popularization  The  returns  of  the  decennial  census  place 
f  the  Legislative  Council.  An  active  Reform  the  population  of  Victoria  at  846,977,  com- 
<eague  has  kept  the  question  before  the  pub-  posed  of  488,186  males  and  407,791  females. 
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These  nnmbers  are  ezclnsive  of  11,885  Ohinese  Tasmania  is  growing  in  population,  but  its 
and  770  aborigines.  Melbourne,  the  capital,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1879  de- 
has  a  population  of  65,675.  The  cities  or  towns  creased  bj  £36,416  as  compared  with  1878. 
in  the  colony  with  a  population  of  over  20,000  They  also  decreased  from  the  Australian  colo- 
are  the  following:  Ballarat,  22,425;  Oolling-  nies.  The  wool-clip  had  gained  16  per  cent 
wood,  23,797 ;  Emerald  Hill,  25,178 ;  Fitzroj,  as  compared  with  the  weight  in  1874.  Gold- 
22,979;  Prahran,  20,306;  Richmond,  23,294;  mining  was  never  so  productive  as  in  1879. 
and  Sandhurst.  28,128.  In  1836  the  popula-  The  average  number  of  persons  employed  in 
tion  of  the  wDole  colony  was  224 ;  in  1888,  it  was  nearly  twice  the  number  in  1878 ;  the 
8,511;  in  1841,  11,738;  in  1846,  32,879;  in  quartz  yielded  the  highest  average  of  the  last 
1851,  77,345 ;  in  1861,  540,322  ;  in  1871,  731,-  ten  years ;  and  the  value  of  the  gold  prodnoed, 
528 ;  in  1881,  858,582.  £230,895,  was  more  than  double  the  value  of 

The  gold-mining  industry  of  Victoria  has  the  previous  year.  The  exports  of  other  prod- 
within  a  year  or  two  begun  to  show  slightly  nets  were  less  than  in  the  two  preceding  years, 
increased  activity  and  profits.  The  quantity  Tasmania  has  still  twelve  and  a  half  million 
of  gold  produced  in  1880  was  829,121  ounces,  acres  of  arable  public  land  unsold  to  distribnte 
629,195  from  quartz-mines  and  299,196  from  among  agricultural  immigrants ;  the  average  of 
alluvial  mines,  being  70,178  ounces  more  than  land  under  cultivation  in  1879-'80  was  consid- 
the  total  of  1879.  The  number  of  miners  em-  erably  less  than  half  a  miUion  acres, 
ployed  was  88,568,  an  increase  of  1,000.  The  The  question  of  the  monopoly  of  the  land 
number  of  Chinese  employed  has  diminished  by  large  sheep-raisers  is  oue  of  exciting  mo- 
of  late  years;  in  1880  there  were  8,486 — 624  ment  in  some  of  the  Australian  colonies,  par- 
less  than  in  1879.  The  engines  used  in  quartz  ticnlarly  New  Zealand.  Of  a  total  area  in 
mining  give  16,488  horse-power  in  the  aggre-  both  islands  of  64,000,000  acres,  there  are 
gate,  and  those  employed  in  alluvial  mining  about  44,000,000  acres  adapted  for  tillage  or 
6,041  horse-power.  In  the  mines  at  Staw ell  the  pasture,  of  which  16,000,000  belong  to  the 
shafts  have  reached  from  1,220  to  2,410  feet  Maoris  and  their  assignees,  14,000,000  have 
below  the  surface.  The  principal  improve-  been  sold  to  Europeans,  and  14,000,000  re- 
ment  in  the  returns  of  1880  was  in  the  quality  main  the  property  of  the  Government  Near- 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  quartz  crushed,  ly  the  whole  of  the  Goveroment  land  is  fiumed 
There  are  3,630  auriferous  reefs  kuown.  Al-  out  on  terminable  leases  to  about  nine  hnn- 
iuvial  deposits,  which  are  covered  over  by  erap-  dred  sheep-farmers,  who  pay  for  their  licenaes 
tive  rocks,  are  located  by  boriug  through  the  an  annual  sum  to  the  Government  of  about 
thick  overlying  basalts  with  the  diamond  drill.  £110,000.  The  terms  on  which  the  crown 
The  considerable  increase  in  the  product  is  said  lands  are  open  to  purchase  are  not  similar  in 
to  be  due  to  the  use  of  this  tool,  which  was  different  land  districts,  but  discouraging  in  all. 
first  tried  in  1880.  £16,894  was  paid  into  the  In  some  sections  the  lands  are  offered  at  pnb- 
colonial  Treasury  for  mining  privileges  in  1880.  lie  auction,  with  the  limitation  of  an  upset 
The  aggregate  production  of  gold  in  Victoria  price  of  £1 ;  in  others  at  private  sale,  bat  at 
since  the  hrst  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  has  the  minimum  price  of  £2.  A  popular  feeling 
been  more  than  $1,000,000,000.  has  naturally  arisen  against  the  large  sheep- 

The  ministry  of  South  Australia  handed  in  runs  whose  owners  seem  to  be  favored  by  the 
their  resignations  March  19th,  and  anew  Cabi-  laws,  which  is  taking  political  shape  in  a  de- 
net  was  formed  by  William  Morgan,  in  which  mand  that  the  public  lands  should  be  offered 
J.  H.Symon  was  Attorney- General;  G.S.  Swan,  to  settlers  on  inviting  terms.  The  expectation 
Treasurer;  and  Thomas Playford,  Commissioner  that  this  would  result  in  a  great  extension  of 
of  Lands  and  Immigration.  This  ministry  re-  afrriculture  and  dependent  industries  is  not 
signed  in  June,  and  were  succeeded  by  John  likely  to  be  realized.  Wool  is  destined  to  re- 
Cox  Bray,  Chief  Secretary  and  Premier ;  John  main  for  sotne  time  the  only  profitable  product, 
W.  Downer,  Attorney  -  General  ;  Lavington  the  prices  of  meat  and  grain  being  exceedingly 
Glyde,'  Treasurer ;  Alfred  Catt,  Commissioner  low  and  wages  high.  There  are  in  the  whole 
of  Crown  Lands  and  Immigration ;  and  John  colony  not  above  800,000  acres  sown  to  crops 
Langdon  Parsons,  Minister  of  Education.  The  of  all  kinds.  There  are  about  18,000,000 
finances,  as  in  all  the  Australian  colonies,  are  sheep  in  New  Zealand,  chiefly  merinos,  with  a 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  revenue  for  mixture  in  the  plains  of  the  standard  British 
the  year  ending  June  25th  exceeded  that  of  the  breeds.  The  exports  of  wool,  for  the  year 
preceding  year  by  £165,000.  ending  March  Ist,  amounted  to  over  £3,600,- 

Queensland  has  abandoned  the  policy  pur-  000.    Among  the  exports  for  the  same  year 

sued  by  the  other  colonies,  of  building  rail-  figure  six  million  or  more  rabbit-skins,  valued 

roads    with    state    means,   and   adopted  the  at  some  £57,000.    These  animals  have  so  mol- 

American  plan  of  subsidizing  private  corpo-  tiplied  in  certain  districts  as  to  become  a  source 

rations  with  belts  of  land  along  the  route  of  of  danger  to  the  sheep-groping  industry,  and 

lines  constructed  by  them.    On  such  condi-  the  Government  has  consequently  co-operat^ 

tions  an  English  company  has  undertaken  to  with  the  local  authorities  in  a  plan  for  exter- 

build  a  railway  across  Queensland  to  the  Gulf  minating  them  by  poison.    A  special  official 

of  Carpentaria.  employs  men  to  scatter  in  their  way  griun 
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in  phosphorns.  The  only  other  risk 
ep-grazer  has  to  encounter  is  the  occa- 
occurrence  of  inundations.  Of  the 
ters^'  who  raise  sheep  on  the  public 
me  possess  flocks  numbering  200,000  or 
I,  one  as  manj  as -600,000,  and  a  con- 
le  number  owning  from  60,000  to  100,- 
>ep. 

^e  autumn  an  outbreak  of  the  Maori 
;ion  was  threatened.    The  cause  of  the 

was  the  survey  of  territory  occupied 
ves,  preliminary  to  opening  it  to  white 
entl  It  was  a  district  in  the  province 
inaki  which  was  declared  confiscated  by 
»vemment  after  the  Waikato  war.  In 
ifiscated  territory,  Te  Whiti,  a  chief  who 
m  converted  to  Christianity  and  passes 
prophet  among  the  natives,  fixed  his 
ce  and  gathered  the  discontented  na- 
*ound  him.  The  same  man  championed 
ise  of  natives  who  were  expellea  from 
lands  two  years  before,  and  nearly 
t  about  a  collision  between  them  and 
vernment.  The  danger  of  an  outbreak 
ill  more  imminent  this  time,  but  was 
I  by  the  prompt  capture  and  arrest  of 
tigator. 

British  possessions  in  the  Pacific  have 
icreased  by  the  annexation  of  the  Island 
imah,  which  has  been  placed  under  the 
>n  of  the  Governor  of  the  Feejee  Islands. 
)w  dependency  has  an  area  of  about 
-four  square  miles,  and  contained  in 
,680  inhabitants.  A  massacre  was  per- 
d  by  the  Christian  natives  of  Tapitawa, 
the  Equator  Islands,  under  the  leader- 

a  convert  named  Eabu.    The  victims 
le  inhabitants  of  the  southern  portion 
island,  who  had  renounced  Christianity, 
'used  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  Eabu. 
TRO-HUNGARIAN  MONARCHY,  an 

in  Central  Europe.  Emperor,  Francis 
I,  bom  August  18, 1880 ;  succeeded  his 
ihe  Emperor  Ferdinand  I,  December  2, 
Heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  Archduke 
bus,  born  August  21, 1868 ;  married  on 
),  1881,  to  Stephanie  Clotilde,  second 
dr  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  born  May 
4. 

&£inistry  for  the  Common  Afifairs  of  the 
t  consisted,  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
f  Count  Ealnoky,  Minister  of  Foreign 

and  of  the  Imperial  House  (appointed 

Joseph  von  Szlavy,  Minister  of  the 
»  of  the  Empire  (appointed  April  8, 

and  Count  Arthur  Bylandt  -  Rheidt, 
r  of  War  (appointed  1876). 
Ministry  of  Cisleithan  Austria,  at  the 
r  1880,  was  composed  of  Count  Eduard 
President  (appointed  August  14, 1879) ; 
Pino,  Justice  (1881);   Baron  Sigmund 

von  Eybesfeldt,  Public  Worship  and 
tion  (1880);  Count  Zeno  von  Welsers- 
Defense  of  the  Country  (1880) ;  Count 
on  Falkenhayn  (August  14,  1879),  Ag- 
e;  Dr.  Alois  Prazak,  Commerce  (1881) ; 


Dr.  Julian  Dunajewski,  Finance  (1880);  Florian 
Ziemialkowski  (April,  1873). 

The  area  of  the  entire  monarchy  is  622,887 
square  kilometres;  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1880,  87,741,413.  The  area  of 
Cisleithan  Austria,  or  Austria  proper,  is  800,- 
249  square  miles ;  the  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1880,  was  22, 130,684.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  different  crown-lands,  according 
to  the  census  of  1869  and  that  of  1880,  was  as 
follows : 


COUNTRIES. 


Aastrla  below  the  Enns 
AnstrU  above  the  Enna. 

Balzburg 

StyrU 

Carlnthla 

Caraiola 

Trieste 

Ooritz  and  Oradlsca 

latria 

jTTOl 

Y  orarlberg. 

Bohemia. 

Moravia 

Silesia 

Galicia 

Bukowina 

Dalmatia 


1869. 


Total ao,89d,680 


l»W0,708 
786^7 
1&8,159 

14S7,»90 
887,6»4 
466,884 
l«7,M7 
206,244 
266,784 
782.768 
108.086 

0,146,544 

2,017,274 
518,852 

6,444,^^9 
518,404 
458,611 


1880. 


2,829,021 
760,879 
168,566 

1,212,867 
848,670 
481,176 
144,481 
210,241 
295,854 
806,826 
107,864 

5,557,184 

2,151,619 
565,772 

5,953,170 
569,599 
474,489 


22,180,684 


The  population  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns,  according  to  the  ceusus  of  December 
81,  1880,  was  as  follows: 

Vienna  (without  saborbs) 707,682 

Prague 159,602 

Lemberg 108.000 

Orftt 98,851 

Bran 9 1 ,669 

Cracow 60,679 

Pilaen 88,182 

Una 85,817 

CsemoTitB 81,200 

Beiohenberg 27,800 

Laybaeh 24,940 

Badweis 28,064. 

Salzburg 22,825 

Neuatadt  (Wiener) 21,68T 

Iglau 21,566 

Olm&U 20,124 

OoriU 19,488 

Trappau 19,289     . 

Innspmek 19,188 

Froeanlts. 19,018 

Steler 16,919 

Klagenftirth 16,670 

Aussig 16,508 

Marbuig 17,628 

TepBta. 15,684 

Wanadorf 16,083 

In  accordance  with  the  political  constitution 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct budgets :  the  first,  that  of  the  delega* 
tions  for  the  whole  empire;  the  second,  that 
of  the  Reichsrath  for  Austria  proper ;  and  the 
third,  that  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  for  the  king- 
dom of  Hungarj.  By  an  agreement,  or  so- 
called  "compromise,"  entered  into  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  between  the  Governments  and 
Legislatures  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  the 
former  has  to  pay  seventy  and  the  latter  thirty 
per  cent  toward  the  common  expenditures  of 
the  empire,  not  including  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  The  common  budget  of  the 
empire  for  1880  was  as  follows : 
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BKYSNUI.  Flflriu. 

(l  flotte  =  48  eli.) 

Minkitnr  of  Foreign  Aflkin 682,880 

ofWar. 2,708,776 

♦*        ofFinanoe 1,660 

Supreme  Ck>Qrt  of  Aoeoonts 286 

Cttstoint,  net  receipts 6,000,000 

Matricular  oontribnUons: 

From  HungBrian  Treasory 2,165JS87 

*'     Cieleithania  (70  per  cent) 78,844,006 

**     Trmnsleithania  (80  per  cent) ....  81,666,889 

Total 116,029,688 

EXPENDmrRBS.  Florim. 

MiniBtry  of  Foreign  Albirs 4,168,900 

Ministry  of  War : 

Army 101,599,681 

Navy 8,264,902 

Ministry  of  Finance 1,880,850 

Supreme  Court  of  Accounts 126,500 

Total  ordinary  expenditures 116,029,688 

Extraordinary  expenditures 12,506J68S 

Total 128,586,216 

The  budget  estimates  for  1880  for  Austria 


proper  gave  the  net  revenue  at  801,109,093 
florins,  and  the  expenses  at  425,661,018  floriuB. 
The  floating  debt  of  the  whole  empire  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1880,  amounted  to  411,999,928  florins. 
The  public  debt  of  Austria  proper  on  January 
1,  1880,  was  as  follows : 


TTTLX  OF  DEBT. 

Baarlng  Inter- 
wt. 

BiWiring  no 

TViUL 

Consolidated  debt . . 
Floating  debt 

Rentes  to  Bayaria.. 

2,890,260,487 

182,998,107 

12,649,208 

1,750,000 

117,428,851 
862,888 

8,007,688,888 

188,856,945 

12,649,201 

l,t50,000 

Total 

8,087,652,797 

118,291,182 

8,16^848,966 

The  commerce  of  Austro-Hungary,  compris- 
ing imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  and  of 
bmlion,  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  jears 
from  1870  to  1878  (value  expressed  in  Austrian 
florins) : 


▲UBTKO-UUliaABIAll   CUSTOMS  TERBITUBT. 

OrSTOMS  TXBEITORT  OF  DAUCATIA. 

TKilB. 

MardiaiuliM. 

Balllon. 

loqporti. 

Importa. 

Expoiti. 

unpoiti. 

Ezporik 

Kiportk 

1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1878... 
1874... 
1875... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 

436,000,000 
540,800,000 
618.400,000 
588,100,000 
568,700,000 
662,500,000 
51S,000,000 
646,700,000 
696,700,000 

-      895,400,000 
467.600,000 
884,600,000 
428.600,000 
449,800,000 
504,500,000 
508,600,000 
650,600,000 
599,700,000 

41,000,000 
69,400.000 
86,500,000 
40,900,000 
19,900,000 
16,100,000 
85,800,000 
80,500,000 
52,600,000 

84,ioaooo 

66,500,000 
66,100,600 
81,100,000 
16,900,000 
18,700,000 
80,900,000 
15,500,000 
15,700,000 

9,200,000 

8,600,000 

9,200,000 

9,700,000 

10,800,000 

18,400,000 

18,800,000 

18,900,000 

18,600,000 

6,600,000 
7,800,000 
6,900,000 
6,100,000 
6«&00,000 
10,400,000 
8.200,000 
8,600,000 
5,900,000 

The  following  statement  shows  the  strength 
of  the  commercial  marine  of  Austro-Hungary 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1880 : 


CLASSES  OF  VESSELS. 

MmDuvr  of 
rtmtU, 

Toomgc* 

Cmn. 

Sea-going  steamers  (16,000  h.  p.). 

Coasting  steamers  (996  h.  p.)  ... 

Sailing-vessels,  Including  coasters 

and  flflhing-smacks 

72 
82 

8,122 

58,604 
1,677 

270,891 

2,287 
217 

24,972 

Total 

8,226 

880,6'«2 

27,426 

The  army  in  1880  consisted,  on  a  peace  foot- 
ing, of  16,685  oflBcers  and  275,571  men ;  and  on 
a  war  footing,  of  29,653  officers  and  1,013,958 
men. 

The  naval  force  at  the  end  of  the  year  1879 
was  58  vessels,  of  16,086  horse-power,  and  820 
guns.  The  total  length  of  railways  in  opera- 
tion on  January  1,  1880,  was:  in  Austria  prop- 
er, 11,352  kilometres;  in  Hungary,  7,029 ;  total, 
18,881.  The  length  of  the  telegraph  wires  and 
lines,  and  the  number  of  stations,  and  the  mes- 
sages sent,  were  in  1878  as  follows: 


YEAR. 

Autrla. 

Hongmry. 

Total. 

1867 

18014 

460-16 

781-06 

862-71 

1,207*65 

1,154-41 

88517 

882*98 

674-28 

448-66 

477-94 

47*04 

77-16 

40*18 

128-19 

878-62 

188-28 

789-78 

921-82 

974-72 

868-71 

171-92 

2-85 

28419 

78-56 

217-76 

69-78 

20-08 

808-82 

1868 

688-78 

1869 

864-84 

1870 

1,602  88 

1871 

2,128-88 

1872 

2,129-18 

1878 

1,708-88 

1874 

604-86 

1875.. 

677-18 

1876 

727-86 

1877 

651*51 

1878 

264-80 

1679 

186-94 

1860 

60  21 

lines.... 
Wires . . . 
Stations . 
Messages 


AoBtrls. 


84.608  klL 
88.881    •* 
2.484 
5,538,881 


Hnnguy. 


14,829  kil. 
60,072    *• 
960 
2.882,259 


ToteL 


48,982  kit 
188.458    *» 
8,444 

8,870,590 


The  following  table  shows  the  length  of 
railroads  built  during  the  past  fourteen  years 
(in  kilometres) : 


The  breach  between  the  Constitutional  party 
and  the  ministry,  which  had  assumed  so  large 
proportions  in  1880,  continued  during  the  year 
1881,  and  Count  Taaffe  was  forced  still  more 
than  in  1880  to  look  for  support  from  the  Right. 
The  first  result  of  this  policy  was  the  resigna- 
tion of  Baron  Streit,  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
and  Ritter  von  Kremer,  Minister  of  Commerce, 
who  were  succeeded,  the  former  by  Baron  Pino, 
and  the  latter  by  Dr.  Prazak.  Count  Taafie 
met  an  unexpected  obstacle  in- his  desire  to  de- 
pend upon  the  Right,  in  the  Herrenhans,  or 
House  of  Lords.  To  overcome  this  he  created 
twelve  new  life-members,  of  whom  four  were 
Poles,  two  Czechs,  and  six  Clericals  or  Conser- 
vatives, all  factions  of  the  Right  being  repre- 
sented. 

A  new  feature  in  the  struggles  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Slavic  nationalities  was  the  proposi- 
tion to  transform  the  old  German  University  of 
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one  of  the  earliest  in  Germany,  into  a  belief,  but  that  the  conscientious  falfiUment  of 

[  establishment ;  or,  leaving  the  Uniyer-  datj  did  not  insare  snccess.    He  did  not  think 

i^ragae  in  its  old  position,  to  establish  that  he  could  interpret  the  events  that  had 

Dzeoh  oniversitj.    The  efforts  of  the  taken  place  in  the  House  of  late,  otherwise 

arty  were  directed  in  1880  to  getting  than  by  concluding  from  them  that  he  no  longer 

lers  gradually  introduced,  and  a  resolu-  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  House.    He  had 

»  passed  by  the  House  authorizing  the  become  painfully  aware  that,  in  these  circnm- 

nent  to  ask  from  it  the  grant  of  money  stances,  he  could  no  longer  be  of  service  to  the 

y  for  this  purpose.    In  the  estimates  House,  and  he  had,  therefore,  decided  to  gpive 

id  for  1881  no  such  grant  was  asked  up  his  position.    As  the  rules  of  the  House  did 

>on  the  demands  of  the  Gzech  party,  not  allow  of  his  resignation,  and  as  he  was  not 

emment  appointed  a  commission  to  in-  certain  that  the  House  would  accede  to  his  re- 

3  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.    The  mat-  quest  to  relieve  him  from  the  office,  he  had 

settled  by  an  imperial  order  in  April,  chosen  the  only  course  open  and  had  resigned 

Lg  that  Iienceforth  two  separate  nniver-  his  seat.    His  seat  was  filled  by  the  election  of 

oald  exist  under  the  common  name  of  Dr.  Smolka,  the  First  Vice-President,  while 

)-Ferdinandea,"  in  one  of  which  the  Prince  Lobkowitz  was  elected  to  fill  the  latter 

of  instruction  shall  be  the  German,  post,  so  that  the  presidency,  as  well  as  both 

the  other  the  Czech  language.     The  vice-presidencies,   had  now  passed  into   the 

dties  of  Philosophy  and  Law  were  to  be  hands  of  the  mfgority. 

ness  by  October  1st.  On  May  15th  the  The  session  of  the  Reichstag  was  closed  by 
nent  presented  to  the  Chamber  two  the  Government  in  June, 
ating  to  this  matter.  One  related  to  The  continual  anti-German  policy  of  the 
i  status  and  the  course  of  study,  while  Government  brought  about  a  union  of  the  two 
er  provided  for  the  necessary  credits  factions  of  the  Liberal  and  Constitutional  par- 
ting the  two  Czech  faculties.  The  sum  ties  into  a  German  party,  a  union  which  was 
*j  for  this  purpose  was  set  down  at  heartily  approved  by  Dr.  Herbst,  the  leader  of 
florins  for  the  current  year.  The  first  the  Constitutional  party. 
»vided,  among  other  matters,  that  all  In  April  the  Emperor  sanctioned  a  measure 
f  belonging  to  the  university,  or  to  any  empowering  the  Cisleithan  ministry  to  raise 
faculties,  should  in  future  be  regarded  a  5  per  cent  loan  of  50,000,000  fiorins,  which 
ommon  property  of  both  universities,  amount  was  required  to  make  up  the  deficit  in 
le  respective  faculties.  A  student  can  the  last  budget  of  this  half  of  the  empire, 
mmatricidated  in  both  universities,  but  The  loan  was  at  once  subscribed,  and  twenty- 
it  of  one  shall  be  at  liberty  to  attend  ^\q  times  over,  the  amount  actually  offered  be^ 
ares  of  the  other,  and  these  lectures  are  ing  upward  of  1,250,000,000  fiorins.  The  real 
redited  to  him  as  if  he  had  attended  amount  of  the  issue  was  64,847,800  florins,  the 
1  his  own  university.    The  bill  was  price  being  at  92. 

m  May  31st,  after  a  motion  making  it  The  foreign  relations  of  the  empire  during 

lory  upon  every  student  at  the  new  the  year  were  of  the  most  friendly  character, 

iniversity,  who  should  intend  entering  In  August  the  Emperor  met  Emperor  William 

profession,  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Germany  at  Gasteiu,  and  the  usual  demon- 

rerman  language,  had  been  rejected.  strations  of  friendship  were  made,  while  the 

3  early  part  of  the  year  a  bill  was  intro-  meeting  was  said  to  be  without  any  political 

1  the  Lower  House  by  Herr  Lienbacher  significance. 

clerical  party,  providing  that  in  future  On  October  27th,  King  Humbert  and  Queen 
vincial  Diet  should  have  the  power  of  Margharita  of  Italy  arrived  in  Vienna  on  a  vis- 
ng  the  term  of  compulsory  school  at-  it  to  the  imperial  family.  It  did  not  transpire 
e,  which  heretofore  had  been  eight  what  occurred  at  this  meeting,  but  it  was  gen- 
The  bill  was  supported  by  the  Anton-  erally  agreed  that  the  greatest  political  signifi- 
arty,  who  thought  in  this  way  to  in-  cance  was  to  be  attached  to  it.  It  was  regard- 
tie  autonomy  of  the  several  crown-lands,  ed  as  marking  the  admission  of  Italy  to  the 
\  strongly  opposed  by  the  Constitutional  Austro-German  alliance,  while  it  was  thought 
It  paased  the  Lower  House  with  a  ma-  that  at  the  same  time  questions  relating  to  the 
r  13,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Herren-  estates  of  the  deposed  princes  of  Naples  and 
'  the  decisive  vote  of  74  to  82,  a  vote  Parma,  who  were  closely  related  to  the  impe- 
wos  entirely  unexpected,   as   it   was  rial  family  of  Austria,  were  definitely  settled. 

that  the  recent  creation  of  new  life-  They  were  received  with  great  demonstrations 

"8  had  given  the  ministry  who  support-  of  friendship,  and  on  their  return  the  Emperor 

»ill  a  migority  in  this  House.  accompanied  them  as  far  as  Venice, 

[arch  11th  Count  Coronini,  the  Presi-  The  era  of  good  feeling  between  the  empire 

the  Lower  House  of  the  Reichsrath,  and  Italy,  which  seemed  to  have  been  brought 

I  his  seat  in  that  House.     In  his  letter  about  by  the  visit  of  King  Humbert,  was  threat- 

lation.  Count  Coronini,  who  belongs  to  ened  by  some  remarks  made  during  a  debate 

stitutional  party,  declared  that  he  had  in  the  Hungarian  delegation.    At  a  committee- 

»red  to  do  his  duty  according  to  his  best  meeting,  which  was  held  with  closed  doors, 
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after  Baron  von  Kallaj,  a  chief  of  department  He  sncceeded  Count  Andrassj  as  Minister  of 

in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  had  stated  Foreign  Affairs  in  1879,  and  had  oontinned  to 

that,  in  spite  of  the  Irredenta  movement,  Ans-  hold  the  office.    This  vacancy  was  filled  by 

tria  entertained  the  most  cordial  relations  to-  tlie  appointment  of  Count  Kalnoky,  the  former 

ward  Italy,  Count  Andrassy,  who  was  at  the  embassador  to  Russia. 

time  looked  upon  as  the  probable  successor  of  The  victory  of  the  Czechs  in  the  university 

Baron  Haymerle,  was  thereupon  reported  to  question  was  foUowed  by  excesses  in  Prague, 

have  stated,  in  the  course  of  a  speech,  that  he  Attacks  were  made  on  several  occasions  by  the 

no  longer  feared  the  Irredenta  movement,  since  Bohemian  students  upon  the  Grermana,  and  it 

the  bond  between  the  monarchy  and  Germany  was  necessary  for  the  authorities  to  interfere 

had  become  so  strong.   If  the  movement  should  in  behalf  of  the  latter.    The  Ministry  of  Edn- 

lead  to  a  war  between  Austria  and  Italy,  and  cation,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  senate 

the  latter  country  should  be  defeated,  it  might  of  the  university,  ordered  a  suspension  of  the 

bring  about  serious  consequences  for  the  royal  lectures  for  the  summer,  and  a  strict  investi- 

house  of  Italy.    These  remarks  caused  consid-  gation.    A  number  of  Czech  journals,  which 

erable  excitement,  and  it  was  even  stated  that  attempted  to  continue  the  agitation,  were  con- 

the  Italian  embassador  was  about  to  ask  for  fiscated.     Other  excesses  took  place  later  in  the 

his  passports.    In  the  fuU  meeting  of  the  Hun-  year,  in  consequence  of  which  the  administra- 

garian  delegation  of  November  8th,  Baron  von  tion  of  the  crown-land  was  placed  in  the  hands 

Kallay  declared  the  report  of  the  meeting  with  of  Field-Marshal  Eraus,  who  had  been  up  to 

these  remarks  to  be  incomplete,  and  added  that  that  time  the  military  governor, 

he  had  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  friendly  The  Czech  excesses  in  Prague  called  forth 

relations  brought  about  by  the  late  visit  of  the  greatest  indignation  among  the  German 

King  Humbert,  which  seemed  to  have  been  re-  population  of  tlie  empire,  notably  in  Vienna, 

ceived  with  satisfaction  by  all  classes  of  the  where  the  Common  Council  passed  resolutions 

Italian  population.    Count  Andrassy  called  to  condemning  those  excesses,  while  the  language 

mind  the  fact  that  he  had  accompanied  the  £m-  employed  by  the  Liberal  journals  of  that  city 

peror  to  Venice,  and  that  during  his  term  of  was  so  strong  as  to  cause  the  suspension  of  the 

office  he  had  kept  up  friendly  relations  with  latter. 

Italy.  A  demand  was  made  by  the  Czechs,  that  as 

The  meeting  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany  Vienna  was  the  capital  of  a  state  containing 

and  Russia  at  Dantzic,  in  September,  called  many    different  nationalities,   of    whom   the 

forth  considerable  surprise  in  Austria.    But  Czechs  formed  a  large  part,  that  Czech  teach- 

the  prevailing  feeling  was  that  it  would  tend  ers  be  employed   in  the  public   and   indns- 

to  strengthen  the  Austro-G^rman  alliance,  and  trial  schools  of  that  city.    This  demand  was 

the  Government  hastened  to  give  expression  to  promptly  met  and  denied  by  the  Town  Coun- 

tliis  feeling  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Emperors  at  cil. 

Dantzic,  declaring  its  satisfaction  at  the  meet-  The  City  Council  of  Prague,  which  is  entire- 

ing.  ly  in  the  hands  of  the  Czechs,  ordered  that  the 

The  assassination  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  children  of  Bohemian  parents  who  were  at- 
called  forth  expressions  of  sympathy  from  the  tending  German  schools  should  be  removed 
Emperor.  In  the  Upper  House  of  the  Reichs-  from  them.  The  councils  of  other  communities 
rath,  the  President  gave  expression  at  its  first  passed  similar  resolutions,  and,  in  consequence 
session  to  the  feelings  of  abhorrence  of  the  of  the  troubles  arising  therefrom,  the  matter 
House  at  the  crime.  He  said  the  event  was  the  was  brought  before  the  Provincial  School  Conn- 
more  painful,  on  account  of  the  indication  it  cil.  This  body  annulled  the  order  of  the  city 
gaveof  the  existence  of  a  dark  but  wide-spread  councils,  and  declared  that  it  rested  entirely 
conspiracy,  threatening  to  undermine  the  prin-  with  the  parents  to  w^hich  school  they  wished 
ciples  of  society,  which  the  Upper  House  was  to  send  their  children. 

bound  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  to  defend.  On  August  12th  the  Czech  National  Theatre 
The  President,  in  conclusion,  called  upon  the  in  Prague  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  a 
members  present  to  rise  from  their  seats  in  few  days  before  it  was  to  be  opened.  This 
order  to  testify  to  the  sorrow  they  experienced  conflagration  called  forth  the  deepest  sympathy 
at  this  event,  as  well  as  to  the  sympathy  they  in  all  parts  of  the  monarchy,  ana  the  Germans 
felt  with  the  grief  which  filled  the  heart  of  the  particularly  tried  to  show,  by  their  sympathy 
Austrian  monarch,  who  in  the  Emperor  Alex-  and  their  contributions  to  the  collection  which 
ander  II  had  lost  a  true  friend.  The  Presi-  was  taken  up  for  its  restoration,  that  they  bore 
dent's  remarks  were  warmly  applauded.  In  no  ill-will  to  their  Bohemian  neighbors,  and 
the  Ix)wer  House,  however,  the  Poles  declared  that  it  was  their  earnest  desire  to  do  away 
that  they  could  not  vote  for  any  resolutions  of  with  the  struggle  between  the  different  nation- 
regret,  and  the  new  President,  Smolka,  a  mem-  alities. 

her  of  the  Polish  party,  refused  to  permit  any  The  marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph 

resolution  of  the  kind  to  be  discussed.  to  Stephanie,  the  second  daughter  of  the  King 

The  monarchy  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  of  the  Belgians,  took  place  on  May  10th,  in  Vi- 

death  of  Baron  Haymerle,  who  died  suddenly  enna.    The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Car- 

on  October  10th,  of  apoplexy  (see  Haymerle).  dinal-Prince    Schwarzenberg,    Archbishop  of 
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Pragae,  in  the  chapel  in  the  Barg,  the  Iinperial  Hangarj,  was  horn  at  Laeken,  Brussels,  on 

Palace,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  May  21,  1864. 

of  the  Belgians,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  I^ince  Vienna  was  visited  on  Decemher  8th  hy  one 

and  Princess  of  Prussia,  and  many  others  of  of  the  most  disastrous  conflagrations  on  record, 

high  rank.     The  day  was  given  up  to  puhlic  The  King  Theatre  was  completely  destroyed 

festivities,  and  the  wedding  called  forth  the  hy  fire,  during  which  nearly  one  thousand  per- 

^reatest  demonstrations  of  joy,  not  only  on  the  sons  were  supposed  to  have  lost  their  lives, 

part  of  the  Viennese,  but  throughout  the  em-  The  fire  broke  out  at  ten  minutes  before  seven, 

pire.    After  the  ceremony,  the  bridal  pair  set  when   the  theatre  was   already  comfortably 

out  on  a  tour  of  the  provinces,  and  were  every-  filled,  and  spread  rapidly.     In  the  rush  for 

where  received  with  demonstrations  of  affec-  escape  which  ensued,  the  passages  and  doors 

tion.  became  blocked,  making  exit  an  impossibil- 

The  Archduke  Rudolph  Francis  Charles  Jo-  ity,  especially  from  the  gaUeries,  and  when  the 

seph.  Crown  Prince  Imperial  of  Austria,  Crown  firemen  entered  the  building  they  found  heaps 

Prince  Royal  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  of  dead  bodies  everywhere, 

bom  August  21,  1858.     He  is  the  son  and  sec-  The  Austrian  census  is  taken  at  irregular 

ond  child  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  intervals.    The  last  census  was  taken  on  De- 

of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  daughter  cember  81,  1880,  the  one  previous  to  that  in 

of  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  1869.    It  contains,  as  in  almost  all  other  Eu- 

Princess   Stephanie   Clotilde  Louise  Marie  rooean  countries,  only  statistics  of  population. 

Charlotte,  second  daughter  of  King  Leopold  II  The  population  of  Vienna,  according  to  the 

of  the  Belgians,  and  Qu^en  Marie,  a  daughter  last  census,  was  707,582,  an  increase  of  about 

of  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  Palatine  of  100,000  upon  the  population  of  1869. 
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BACON,  Leonard,  D.  D.,  a  distinguished  scandal,  well  known  throughout  all  the  coun- 
American  Congregationalist  clergyman,  born  try.    Dr.  Bacon  was  an  active  worker  in  peri- 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  February  19,  1802 ;  died  odical  literature  as  weU  as  in  the  special  duties 
in  New  Haven,   Connecticut,  December  24,  of  his  profession.     From  1826  to  1838  he  was 
1881,  having  nearly  completed  his  eightieth  one  of  the  editors  of  ^^  The  Christian  Specta- 
jear.    His  father  was  a  missionary  to  the  In-  tor,"  a  religious  magazine  published  in  New 
diaos  in  the  then  ^^  great  West,"  and  died  in  Haven.    In  1843  he  aided  in  establishing '^  The 
1817,  leaving  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  New-Englander,"  a  bi-monthly,  and  kept  up 
Leonard's   preparatory  education  was  at  the  his  connection  with  it  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Hartford  school,  and  in  1817  he  entered  the  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  "  The  In- 
Sophomore  class  in  Yale  College.    Among  his  dependent,"  in  1847,  in  company  with  Drs. 
classmates  was  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  after-  Storrs  and  Thompson.    For  sixteen  years  he 
ward  President  of  Yale,  and  a  life-long  friend  was  one  of  the  regular  working  editors,  but  in 
and  fellow- worker.     Having  been  designated  1863  he  retired  from  the  active  management  of 
for  a  minister  from  the  first,  he  entered  An-  this  journal,  though  frequently  contributing  to 
do7er  Seminary  in  1820,  where  he  prosecuted  its  columns.    Besides  his  industrious  labors  in 
bis  theological    studies  for  four  years.      In  connection  with  journalism,  Dr.  Bacon  pub- 
March,  1825,  he  was  ordained  after  the  Con-  lished  a  number  of  books :  *'  Life  of  Richard 
gregational  pattern,  and  invited  to  the  pasto-  Baxter  "  (1830) ;  "  Manual  for  Young  Church 
rate  of  the  First  Congregational  Church   of  Members"  (1833);  "Thirteen  Historical  Dis- 
Kew  Haven,  the  oldest  society  of  this  denomi-  courses,  on  the  Completion  of  Two  Hundred 
nation  in  that  city.    Among  his  predecessors  Years  from  the  Beginning  of  the  First  Church 
bad  been  Moses  Stuart,  professor  at  Andover,  in  New  Haven  "  (1839) ;  "  Slavery  discussed  in 
and  Dr.  Taylor,  professor  in  the  theological  Occasional  Essays  from  1833  to  1838"  (1846); 
seminary  at  New  Haven.    The  position  thus  "Christian  Self-Culture"  (1863);  "Introduc- 
entered  upon  by  the  young  and  ardent  minis-  tory  Essay "  to  Conybeare  and  Howson's  St. 
ter  was  retained  by  him  for  forty-one  years,  Paul  0868);  and  a  large  number  of  addresses, 
when  (in  1866)  he  was  made  Professor  of  The-  etc.,  before  colleges,  which  have  been  sepa- 
alogy  in  Yale  College.    He  was  also  appointed  rately  published.    Dr.  Bacon  was  an  admirable 
lecturer  on  ecclesiastical  history  and  American  type  of  the  American  Congregationalist  in  both 
Church  history.    In  March,  1874,  he  was  mod-  theory  and  practice.    He  was  a  man  thorough- 
erator  of  the  council  which  met  in  Brooklyn,  ly  in  earnest,  and  entirely  settled  and  certain 
New  York,  and  took  part  in  pronouncing  a  in  his  convictions.    Consequently,  he  was  at 
rebuke  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  society  for  times  rather  dogmatic,  and  very  severe  upon 
expelling  Theodore  Tilton  without  a  formal  his  opponents,  especially  "prelatical"  folks, 
trial.    In  February,  1876,  he  was  moderator  whether  Episcopd  or  Presbyterian.     There 
j{  the  advisory  council  called  by  the  Plymouth  was  an  inherent  love  of  polemics  in  him,  and 
lociety  in  regard  to  the  not  altogether  savory  he  enjoyed  hugely  the  giving  some  people  a 
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good  hammering  with  his  pen.     Few  topics  caacns  bj  a  single  vote.    In  1855  he  was  mar- 
escaped  bis  attention,  and  he  took  an  active  in-  ried  to  Frances  E.  Newberry,  daughter  of  a 
terest  in  political  and  social  qnestions,  quite  as  pioneer  missionary,  who,   with  six  children, 
much  so,  in  fact,  as  in  those  usually  considered  surviyes  him.    Governor  Bagley  was  a  liberal- 
to  belong  to  the  ministerial  profession.    This  ist  in  religion,  and  was  actively  identified  with 
was  shown  in  his  opposition  to  the  early  aboli-  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Detroit, 
tionists  of  the  Lloyd  Garrison  type,  his  ear-  BANK  SHARES,  National,  Salb  and  Tax- 
nest  advocacy  of  the  colonization  scheme,  his  ation  of.    A  provision  of  the  National  Bank- 
Joining  the  Free-Soil  party,  his  strong  siding  ing  Act  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  national  bank- 
with  the  Union  cause  when  secession  became  ing  association  to  loan  money  upon,  purchase, 
decided,  his  vigorous  support  of  the  movement  or  acquire  its  own  stock,  except  to  prevent  loss 
which  secured  the  repeal  of  the  *^  omnibus  on  a  debt  previously  contracted.    A  share- 
clause  *'  of  the  Connecticut  divorce  law,  etc.  holder,  who  has  parted  with  his  shares  to  the 
Leonard  Bacon  will  hold  an  honorable  place  in  bank,  can  in  the  event  of  subsequent  insol- 
the  records  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  vency  be  proceeded  against  the  same  as  the 
may  be  doubted  if  there  be  any  one  in  the  other  shareholders.    The  question  whether  an 
Congregationalist  body  who  can  adequately  innocent  person  who  has  sold  his  shares,  with- 
supply  his  loss.  out  suspicion  that  the  bank  was  the  purchaser, 
BAGLEY,  John  J.,  ex-Governor  of  Michi-  is  held  under  that  clause  of  the  law,  was  be- 
gan, died  in  San  Francisco,  California,  July  27,  fore  the  courts  for  two  years,  and  was  finally 
1881,  having  gone  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  pur-  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington 
suit  of  health.    He  was  born  in  Medina,  Or-  in  May.    One  Laflin  sold  shares  of  the  Natiooa] 
leans  County,  New  York,  July  24,  1882,  his  Bank  of  Missouri  to  a  broker,  to  whom  he  de- 
father  being  a  native  of  New  Hampshire  and  livered  the  certificate  with  a  transfer  power 
his  mother  of  Connecticut.    His  school  educa-  signed  in  blank,  as  is  customary  in  stock-sales, 
tion  was  obtained  at  Lockport,  New  York.    At  The  broker  was  the  agent  of  the  president  of 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  went  with  his  father  to  the  bank,  who  received  the  certificate  and  paid 
Michigan,  settling  at  Constantine,  in  St.  Joseph  for  it  with  his  individual  check.    He  was  act- 
County,  where  for  a  brief  period  his  time  was  ing  for  the  bank,  and  the  shares  were  entered 
divided  between  a  clerkship  in  a  village  store  on  the  books  in  the  name  of  a  clerk,  and  paid 
and  farm- work.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  found  for  out  of  the  bank^s  funds.    Two  months  later 
his  way  to  Detroit,  and  secured  employment  in  the  bank  failed.    The  receiver  applied  to  the 
a  tobacco-factory,  and  when  twenty-one  years  court  to  have  the  sale  declared  void.    It  was 
old  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business  for  him-  argued  that,  notwithstanding  the  good  faith  of 
self,  continuing  therein,  either  as  sole  propri-  tlie  seller,  the  transfer  was  void  because  there 
etor,  partner,  or  stockholder,  until  his  death,  was  no  legal  purchaser,  and  also  that  as  share- 
accumulating  a  large  property.     He  was  also  holder  he  had  constructive  notice  of  the  bank's 
largely  interested  in  other  manufacturing  cor-  part  of  the  transaction  and  of  its  insolvency, 
porations,  and  for  some  years  was  vice-presi-  Justice  Field's  opinion  states  that  the  same  rules 
dent  of  a  national  bank.   He  served  Detroit  as  a  hold  in  the  case  of  national-bank  shares  which 
member  ofthe  Board  of  Education,  as  alderman,  govern  the  sales  of  other  corporation  stocks, 
and  as  a  member  and  president  of  the  Board  of  The  delivery  of  the  stock  certificate,  with  blank 
Police  Commissioners.     In   1868-'69  he  was  transfer  power  indorsed,  and  the  receipt  of  the 
chairman  ofthe  Republican  State  Central  Com-  price,  completed  the  sale.    The  transfer  on  the 
mittee,  gaining  great  credit  in  conducting  the  books  was  not  needful  for  passing  the  title, 
campaign  of  the  former  year.    In  1872  he  was  The  validity  ofthe  sale,  without  the  fraudolent 
nominated  as  the  Republican    candidate  for  complicity  of  the  seller,  was  not  afifected  by 
Governor,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  m^'ority,  the  subsequent  illegal  transaction, 
running  ahead  of  the  Grant  electors.     He  was  A  number  of  Federal  court  decisions  have 
re-elected  in  1874.    During  his  administration  been  made  relative  to  the  State  taxation  of  na- 
he  was  the  firm  friend  of  the  charitable  and  tional-bank  shares  which  favor  the  State  side  of 
educational  institutions  of  the  State,  and  urged  the  question.    In  the  German  National  Bank 
legislation  for  the  promotion  of  their  interests  ts.  Kimball,  in  Illinois,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
— which  he  regarded  as  the  interests  of  the  fused  an  injunction  against  the  tax,  ruling  that 
State — while  his  words  of  official  commenda-  the  person  who  wishes  to  resist  a  tax  as  un- 
tion  were  supplemented  by  liberal  contribu-  equal,  must  first  tender  so  much  of  the  tax  as 
tions,  especially  to  the  university  and  to  the  is  just.    In  the  same  State  a  suit  was  brought 
State  Public  School  for  Dependent  Children,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  complaining  of  the  law  of 
To  his  recommendation  as  Governor  the  State  1880  under  which  the  assessments  were  made 
owes  the  change  in  its  method  of  dealing  with  as  granting  exemptions  to  stockholders  of  cor- 
the  liquor-traffic — from  a  dead-letter  constitu-  porations  other  than  banks.     The  court  held 
tional  and  statutory  prohibition  to  eflTective  that  it  was  not  the  true  cflFect  of  the  law  to 
taxation  and  restraining  legislation.    In  Janu-  discriminate  against  bank-shares.    In  Ohio  the 
ary,  1881,  he  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  Circuit  Court  ruled  that  compulsory  process 
Senator  for  the  term  commencing  March  4th,  may  be  issued  by  the  State  courts,  requiring 
but  was  defeated  in  the  Republican  legislative  the  officers  to  make  an  exhibit  of  the  accounts 
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ink,  in  order  that  the  tax-officers  may 
)  deposits. 

[STS.  The  **  American  Baptist  Tear- 
ives  a  snmmarj  of  the  regular  Bap- 
ches  of  the  world,  of  which  the  foU 
-e  the  totals  for  the  several  continents : 
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hole  number  of  Baptists  in  the  United 
icluding  all  the  branches  of  the  Bap- 
I7,  maj  be  represented,  according  to 
;  complete  accessible  statistics,  as  fol- 
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xTLAn  Baptists  in  the  Uniikd  States. 
atistics  of  the  regular  Baptist  churches 
nited  States,  as  given  bj  the  "  Amer- 
tist  Year-Book  "  for  1881,  will  be  found 
ble  at  the  head  of  the  next  column, 
imber  of  additions  during  the  year  hj 
were  102,724;  number  of  Sunday- 
18,492,  with  116,355  officers  and 
and  926,979  scholars.  Total  amount 
olent  contributions,  $4,389,752. 
Year-Book  "  gives  lists  of  seven  theo- 
istitutions,  wiUi  37  instructors  and  430 
for  the  ministry ;  thirtj-one  colleges 
ersities,  with  280  instructors  and  4,609 
;  fortj-eight  academies,  seminaries, 
},  and  female  colleges,  with  850  in- 
I  and  5,522  students  in  the  United 
and  sixtj-eight  weekly,  semi-monthly, 
,  and  quarterly  periodicals  in  the  Unit- 
I  and  Canada. 

oniversaries  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
of  the  United  States  were  held  at  In- 
is,  Indiana,  beginning  with  the  meet* 
be  American  Baptist  Pttblication  SO' 
ly  19th.  The  receipts  of  this  society 
rear  had  been  $326,820  in  the  busi- 
»artment  and  $94,817  in  the  mission- 
LTtment,  making  a  total  of  $421,137, 
ring  an  increase  in  both  departments 
73  over  the  receipts  of  the  previous 
Ifty-seven  new  publications  had  been 
uring  the  year,  making  the  present 
of  publications  on  the  society  s  cata- 
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logne  1,326.  Arrangements  were  in  progress 
for  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  commenta- 
ries on  the  New  Testament  nnder  the  saper- 
vision  of  Professor  Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.,  of 
Newton  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  mis- 
sionary department,  thirty-seven  colporteurs 
and  thirty-two  State  Snnday-school  mission- 
aries had  heen  at  work  in  forty-three  States 
and  Territories.  Increased  attention  had  heen 
paid  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  of 
which  18,481  copies  had  heen  given  away  and 
many  thousand  copies  sold.  The  German 
Baptist  Puhlication  House  employed,  with  the 
aid  of  the  National  Bihle  Society  of  Scotland, 
twenty-two  colporteurs,  and  had  circulated 
87,000  Bihles  and  Testaments,  besides  large 
quantities  of  tracts  and  other  publications  in 
Germany.  A  Sunday-school  Institute  was  held 
in  connection  with  the  anniversary  of  the  so- 
ciety, at  which  efforts  were  resolved  upon  for 
establishing  Snnday-schoob  among  the  colored 
people  of  the  Baptist  churches. 

The  forty- nintn  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  held 
May  24Ui.  The  total  amount  of  the  receipts 
for  the  year  had  been  $235,032,  or  $69,580 
more  than  had  been  received  in  the  previous 
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year.  The  snm  of  $33,160  had  been  added  to 
the  trust  and  endowment  funds,  and  $12,245 
to  funds  on  which  annuities  were  paid.  The 
operations  of  the  society  had  been  enlarged,  par- 
ticularly in  the  West,  and  392  missionaries  had 
been  sustained,  being  111  more  than  were  em- 
ployed in  the  previous  year.  Of  these  mission- 
aries, 209  had  labored  among  Americans,  40 
among  Germans,  30  among  Scandinavians,  6 
among  French,  11  among  Indians,  21  among 
freedmen,  and  3  among  Chinese.  Eleven 
schools  had  been  sustained,  which  employed  63 
teachers  and  were  attended  by  1,649  scholars. 
Twelve  hundred  and  two  churches  and  out- 
stations,  having  16,279  members,  had  been 
supplied,  61  churches  organized,  and  554  Sun- 
day-schools, with  an  attendance  of  29,090, 
cared  for  by  the  missionaries.  The  number 
of  schools  among  the  freedmen  had  been  in- 
creased, by  the  addition  of  the  schools  at 
Selma,  Alabama,  and  Live  Oak,  Florida,  to 
ten.  Among  their  students,  367  had  the  min- 
istry in  view.  The  students  had  paid  a  larger 
sum  for  tuition  than  ever  before ;  and  the 
freed  people  had  contributed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  schools  $2,000  in  Alabama,  nearly 
$1,000  in  South  Carolina,  $400  in  Florida,  and 
$2,000  in  Texas  and  the  Southwest ;  and  they 
were  raising  funds  in  Georgia  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  at  Atlanta  for  the  education  of 
younff  women.  An  institution  was  to  be  es- 
tablished at  Marshall,  Texas,  to  be  known  as 
"  Bishop  College."  The  "  Indian  University  " 
at  Tahlequah,  Indian  Territory,  which  had 
been  opened  about  a  year  before,  had  been  at- 
tended by  fifty-seven  students,  five  of  whom 
were  studying  for  the  ministry.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  at  Ogden,  Utah,  as  a 
means  for  acquiring  influence  among  the  Mor- 
mons, was  recommended.  Preparations  had 
been  made  to  resume  the  work  of  the  society 
in  Mexico,  which,  first  begun  in  1869,  had  been 
suspended  in  1876. 

The  anniversary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  was  held  May  21  st,  the  Rev. 
George  D.  Boardman,  D.  D.,  presiding.  The 
total  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  had 
been  $813,774,  of  which  $24,971  were  for  in- 
vested funds,  leaving  $288,803  applicable  to 
its  general  purposes.  The  appropriations  bad 
amounted  to  $300,653,  so  that  the  accounts 
showed  a  deficit  of  $11,850.  The  condition  of 
the  several  missions  is  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 
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Total  number  of  persons  baptized  during  th 
year,  9,143.  Reports  were  made  concemin 
editions  of  the  Bible  and  the  New  Testamei 
in  Burman,  Karen,  Shan,  Telinga,  the  Garc 
language,  Japanese,  and  the  colloquial  dialec 
of  Swatow,  China. 

Recommendations  were  adopted  that  i 
should  be  made  an  object  to  place  the  Bibl< 
in  the  hands  of  every  Christian  family  in  th< 
missions  any  of  whose  members  can  read  oi 
can  be  easily  taught  to  read,  and  the  Ne? 
Testament  in  the  hands  of  children  in  the  Sun 
day  and  day  schools ;  to  encourage  the  circu 
lation  of  the  Bible  among  nominal  Christiani 
who  can  read,  with  special  effortB  to  induc4 
them  to  read  it,  while  taking  care  at  the  sam< 
time  not  to  place  the  book  in  the  hands  o 
those  who  will  wantonly  destroy  it. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  met  at  Co 
lumbus.  Mississippi,  May  5th.  The  Rev.  P.  H 
Mell,  l).D,,  was  chosen  president.  The  For 
eign  Mission  Board  reported  that  its  receipt 
had  been  $46,820,  and  that  the  debt  of  th< 

Erevious  year  had  been  paid.  An  applicatioi 
ad  been  made  for  the  appointment  of  mis 
sionaries  to  Cuba,  and  the  Secretary  of  Stat 
of  the  United  States  had  been  asked  whethe 
such  missionaries  would  be  protected  and  to! 
erated.  The  Secretary  had  replied  that  the; 
would  be  protected  as  citizens,  but  that  no  as 
surance  could  be  given  in  advance  as  to  th 
action  of  foreign  authorities  toward  the  mie 
sionaries  themselves  or  in  respect  to  their  work 
The  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  several  mis 
sions  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  Mexico 
Thirteen  churches  had  been  organized,  of  whic 
five  had  been  afterward  disbanded,  leavin 
eight  churches,  with  200  members.  The  mit 
sionary,  Rev.  J.  O.  Westrup,  had  been  mm 
dered  in  December,  1880,  and  a  successor  t 
him  was  to  be  appointed.  Brazil :  Three  mie 
sionaries,  two  churches,  44  members.  J^frit 
(Lagos,  Abbeokuta,  and  Ogbomosho) :  five  mif 
sionaries,  92  members.  China  (Tung  Chow 
Shanghai,  and  Canton)  :  12  missionaries,  18  na 
tive  assistants,  548  members,  190  pupils.  Italy 
Four  foreign  missionaries,  10  native  evangel 
ists,  11  stations,  175  members.  Efforts  had 
been  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
colored  Baptists  of  all  the  States  in  prosecuting 
African  missions,  but  with  only  partial  success. 
The  Home  Mission  Board  had  received  and  ex- 
pended $27,869.  A  church  with  ten  members 
had  been  organized  in  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, in  connection  with  the  Chinese  mission  at 
that  place.  Buildings  had  been  erected  fox 
the  Levering  Indian  Institute  in  the  Creek  na- 
tion, and  the  school  would  be  opened  in  tb< 
fall.  The  missionaries  of  the  board  had  labore( 
in  eight  States,  where  their  work  was  supple 
mented  by  that  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Stat< 
Conventions.  They  had  themselves  Bupp]ie< 
69  churches  and  48  other  stations.  Thre 
hundred  and  fifty  women^s  societies  had  col 
lected  $6,000  for  the  purposes  of  the  convei 
tion. 
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A  Missionary  Convention  of  Colored  Bap-  na,  and  retnmed  one  missionary  and  his  wife 

tists  of  the  Soath  was  held  at  Montgomery,  and  one  missionary  teacher,  two  native  preach- 

Alabama,  in  the  last  days  of  1880,  and  organ-  ers,  one  Bible  woman,  one  Sabbath-school  and 

ized  the  Baptist  Forei^  Missionary  Conven-  two  day-schools,  a  church  of  about  twenty 

tvm  of  the  United  States,  the  object  of  which  members,  and  missionary  buildings  valued  at 

was  declared  to  be  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  $7,400.    The  subject  of  extending  missionary 

people  of  Africa  and  elsewhere  through  mis-  work  in  Holland  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 

lioQary  and  educational  work.    A  scheme  for  church  at  Haarlem  was  under  consideration. 

home  missionary  work  was  also  devised.    The  III.  Old  ob  General  Baptists  of  Rhode 

convention  was  attended  by  delegates  from  Ar-  Island. — The  two  hundred  and  eleventh  anni- 

kansas,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  versary  of  the  Old  or  General  Baptists  of 

Mississippi,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Yir-  Rhode  Island  was  held  in  Coventry,  Septem- 

ginia.  ber  7th,  8th,  and  9th.     The  Rev.  J.  Porter 

!!•  Skvknth-Dat  Baptists. — The  sixty-sev-  was  moderator.  The  body  consists  of  twelve 
enth  annnal  meeting  of  the  Seeenth-Bay  Bap-  churches,  containing  in  all  about  1,200  mem- 
Uit  General  Conference  was  held  at  Farina,  Illi-  hers.  The  churches  reported  no  special  re- 
nois,  beginning  September  21st.  Joshua  Clarke  vivals,  ^*  but  fair  interest  and  general  ^stead- 
presided.    Two  new  churches  were  admitted  to  fastness.'  " 

membership  in  the  conference,  and  a  third  IV.  The  Brethben,  ob  Tunkebs.  —  The 
ebarch  had  been  partly  organized.  A  small  Brethren  are  represented  in  twenty  States, 
increase  was  reported  in  the  number  of  mem-  Their  churches  return  1,578  ministers,  806  of 
bers  of  the  church.  The  number  added  by  bap-  whom  are  in  Pennsylvania,  248  in  Indiana,  227 
tism  had  been  greater  than  in  any  previous  in  Ohio,  142  in  Illinois,  and  183  in  Iowa. 
year  for  a  long  time  past,  and  the  additions  by  The  regular  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Brethren, 
letter  had  exceeded  the  dismissions,  but  the  or  Tunkers,  was  held  at  Ashland,  Ohio,  in 
Dumber  of  exclusions  had  been  unusually  large.  Jane.  As  in  former  years,  much  of  the  time 
The  number  of  Sabbath-schools  was  94,  with  of  the  meeting  was  spent  in  answering  queries 
6,913  persons  attending  them  as  officers,  teach-  from  district  meetings  in  regard  to  the  mode 
era,  and  scholars.  A  committee  which  had  of  dress.  It  was  decided  that  a  church  letter 
been  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  friends  ought  not  to  be  given  to  a  member  who  does 
of  civil  liberty  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  exemp-  not  dress  in  the  uniform  of  the  church ;  that 
tion  of  Sabbath-keepers  from  the  penalties  of  only  those  who  conform  to  the  order  of  dress 
the  Sunday  laws  of  that  State,  made  a  report  be  appointed  on  committees  to  settle  difficul- 
ofits  work.  It  had  solicited  essays  in  support  ties  arising  on  this  subject;  that  those  only 
of  its  efforts  from  men  of  several  denomina-  who  dress  themselves  and  wear  their  hair  ac- 
tions and  from  professional  men,  and  had  se-  cording  to  the  regulations  should  be  appoint- 
cored  many  expressions  of  sympathy,  but  had  ed  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting,  in  which 
Dot  succeeded  in  getting  any  formal  papers  such  only  are  permitted  to  speak ;  that  sisters 
prepared  on  the  subject ;  aud  it  had  obtained  may  wear  coats  of  a  certain  pattern  (formerly 
a  large  number  of  signatures  to  petitions.  A  prohibited),  and  that  they  ought  not  to  wear 
few  persons  declined  to  give  their  support  to  hats.  Ooe  of  the  journals  of  the  denomina- 
the  movement  because  it  did  not  go  as  far  as  tion  noticed  as  signs  of  the  advances  which  the 
they  would  have  it,  in  that  it  did  not  seek  the  Brethren  were  gradually  making  toward  con- 
onconditional  repeal  of  the  Sunday  law.  A  formity  with  modem  ideas,  that  the  meeting 
bill  to  protect  ^^  religions  liberty"  was  intro-  was  held  in  the  ^*  Campus'*  and  ^^  under  the 
dared  in  the  Legislature  ofPennsylvania  by  Mr.  very  shadow  of  a  Brethren's  College,"  and 
H.  Gates  Jones,  and  was  supported  by  public  that  the  standing  committee  held  its  sessions 
meetings  and  addresses  prompted  by  the  com-  in  one  of  the  recitation-rooms  of  the  college, 
mittee,  but  was  opposed  by  persons  who  were  ^Mn  which  there  stood  at  the  self-same  time  a 
onwillmg  to  tolerate  any  relaxation  of  the  Sun-  musical  instrument — even  a  forte-piano  " ;  also 
day  laws  of  the  State ;  and  it  failed  to  pass  in  that  a  coUection  was  taken  for  the  building  of 
the  Senate  by  lacking  one  vote  of  receiving  a  a  meeting-house  and  parsonage  in  Denmark,  a 
oonstitational  migority,  although  twenty-live  thing  that  would  not  have  been  tolerated  on 
votes  were  cast  in  its  favor  to  fifteen  against  the  grounds  of  the  annual  meeting  sixteen 
it  The  Committee  on  Denominational  His-  years  before.  These  movements  toward  con- 
tory  reported  that  a  complete  history  was  in  formity  with  the  world  have  resulted  in  the 
coarse  of  preparation.  formation  of  three  parties  among  the  Brethren : 

ThQ  Seeenth-Day Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the  "Progressives";  those  who  contend  for 

whose  anniversary  was  held  in  connection  with  the  old  order ;  and  those  who  occupy  a  mid- 

the  General  Conference,  had  sustained  home  die  position,  and  deprecate,  on  the  one  hand, 

and  foreign  missions.    The  home  missions  re-  departures  from  the  established  order  of  the 

tamed  20  missionaries  and  missionary  pastors  Brethren,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  intolerance 

laboring  in  11  States,  with  29  churches  and  of  differences  and  too  rigid  adherence  to  nnes- 

43  other  preaching  stations  supplied,  26  Bible-  sential  matters. 

achoolfl,  and  212  "  Sabbath  -Keeping  "  fami-  A  convention  of  Old-Order  Brethren  held  in 

lies.    The  foreign  mission  is  at  Shanghai,  Chi-  Maryland  adopted  a  protest  against  the  course 
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of  the  annual  meeting  in  tolerating  "  grave  tion  to  do  what  is  just  and  right,  and  the  as- 
departares  from  ancient  principles,*^  and  a  sarance  that  if  it  porsued  that  course  it  woald 
platform  of  principles,  among  which  were  have  the  support  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
declarations  in  favor  of  baptism  hj  trine  im-  A  petition  to  Parliament  was  adopted  in  favor 
mersion,  '*  both  administrator  and  candidate  of  the  suppression  of  the  opium- trade.  A  pe* 
goiug  into  the  stream,  accompanied  bj  the  lay-  tition  coming  from  members  of  the  Universities 
ing  on  of  hands  and  prayer  in  the  water,  there  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  asking  thattiie  Bap- 
being  no  gospel  for  baptizing  either  sick  or  tist  Union,  in  connection  with  the  Congrega- 
well  persons  in  a  mechanical  vessel,  in  a  house  tional  Union,  would  arrange  for  the  deliverj 
or  outside  ** ;  feet -washing  bj  the  double  mode ;  of  lectures  or  sermons  in  the  university  towns 
the  Lord's  Supper  a  full  meal ;  sisters  to  have  on  the  principles  of  non-conformitj,  was  re- 
their  heads  covered  with  the  plain  white  cap,  ferred  to  a  conunittee. 

brethren  to  have  their  heads  uncovered  in  time  The  managers  of  the  Baptist  Building  Fund 

of  praying  or  prophesying ;  *^  plainness  in  all  had  granted  thirty-five  loans,  amounting  to 

things  by  all,  and  uniformity  in  non-conformity  £8,082,  and  reported  twenty-two  new  chapels 

to  the  world ;  .  .  .  colleges  and  high-schools,  be-  opened  and  six  chapels  enlarged  and  improved, 

iug  of  the  world,  belong  not  to  the  church,  nor  The  receipts  of  the  Bible  Translation  Society 

to  the  humble  followers  of  Christ " ;  Sunday-  had  been  £2,392.    The  invested  capital  of  the 

schools  not  of  Gospel  authority ;  ^*  tajcation  for  Baptist  Annuity  Fund  had  been  increased  to 

missionary  purposes  unscriptural ;  salaried  or  £78,000. 

paid  ministry  unscriptural,  as  understood  by  The  Union  met  in  its  autumnal  session  at 

our  ancient  brethren ;  special  educational  prep-  Portsmouth,  October  26th,  and  was  opened 

aration  for  the  ministry  not  according  to  the  by  President    Dowson  with  an    address  on 

Gospel,  as  understood  by  our  ancient  breth-  "Spiritual  Life  in  Connection  with  the  As- 

ren  " ;    no  life  insurance ;   no  oath-bound  or  semblies  and  Operations  of  the  Union.'' 

secret  orders;  non-resistance;  non-swearing;  The  eighty-ninth    annual    meeting  of  the 

brethren  not  to  be  permitted  to  engage  in  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  London, 

political  affairs  by  voting  and  holding  oath-  April  26th.    The  receipts  of  the  society  had 

bound  offices  under  the  civil  laws.    The  sev-  been  £51,459,  the  largest  amount  of  income 

eral  churches  and  meetings  have  been  consid-  reported  in  its  history.     Of  this  amount  £11,- 

erably  agitated  in  consequence  of  these  differ-  915  had  been  contributed  for  special  purposes, 

ences.  including  £4,000  given  by  Mr.  Arthington,  of 

V.  Baptists  of  thk  Marttime  Pbovinoks. —  Leeds,  for  tlie  Congo  mission,  and  £3,421 
The  thirty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Bap-  which  had  been  given  by  the  churches  for  the 
tistao/theMaritime Protinees met  AtYsLTmovLui^  benefit  of  sufferers  by  a  cyclone  in  Jamaica. 
Nova  Scotia,  August  20th,  and  was  attended  by  The  missions  of  the  society  are  in  India,  Cey- 
an  unusual  number  of  delegates.  F.  H.  Rand,  Ion,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and 
LL.  D.,  was  chosen  president.  The  statistical  Jamaica,  and  parts  of  Europe,  and  returned 
reports  showed  that  1,260  persons  had  been  95  missionaries  and  assistants  wholly,  and  18 
baptized  during  the  year.  The  convention  partly,  supported  by  the  society,  61  pastors  of 
sustained  three  foreign  mission  stations  in  the  self-supporting  churches,  268  evangelists,  586, 
Teloogoo  country  of  India,  at  which  eight  con-  stations  and  sub-stations,  3,878  persons  baptized 
verts  had  been  baptized  since  the  previous  year's  during  the  year,  38,897  members,  172  teachera, 
report.  The  income  of  the  Board  of  Missions  6,815  day-scholars,  and  6,828  Sunday-scholars, 
had  been  $5,400,  and  its  expenditures  $6,150.  In  India,  two  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
The  Board  of  Home  Missions  had  employed  in  Bengali  (one  with  references),  and  one  edi- 
48  missionaries,  who  supplied  86  churches  and  tion  in  Hindi,  had  been  completed,  and  a  large 
206  out-stations  at  an  outlay  of  $5,204.  The  number  of  Scriptures  and  tracts  in  the  KaiUii 
"  convention  scheme  "  of  finance,  which  con-  language  had  been  printed.  The  revision  of 
templates  the  raising  for  benevolent  purposes  the  Singhalese  New  Testament,  begun  in  1876, 
of  a  sum  equivalent  to  a  dollar  a  person  for  the  had  been  completed.  The  thirty-two  native 
entire  membership  of  the  churches,  had  been  churches  in  Shansi  and  Shantung  were  all  self- 
nearly  successful.  supporting  and  ministered  to  by  Chinese  pas- 

VI.  Particulab  Baptists  in  Great  Bbit-  tors,  and  had  received  a  large  number  of  con- 
AiN  AND  Ireland. — The  annual  meetings  in  verts.  In  Western  Africa  a  branch  station 
connection  with  the  Baptist  Union  of  England  from  Bukundu  had  been  established,  nearly  a 
and  Ireland  were  held  in  London  in  April,  be-  hundred  miles  in  the  interior.  The  mission- 
ginning  on  the  26th.  The  Rev.  Henry  Dowson  aries  to  Central  Africa  had  not  yet  reached  their 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Union  for  the  year,  destination  at  Stanley  Pool,  on  the  Congo,  but 
The  financial  reports  showed  that  the  number  had  labored  with  effect  in  San  Salvador  and 
of  churches  and  of  single  members  contribut-  the  neighboring  towns. 

ing  to  the  funds  of  the  Union  had  considerably  VII.  General  Baptists  in  Great  Britain. 

increased.    A  resolution  on  public  affairs  was  — The  one  hundred  and  twelfth  annual  meeting 

adopted  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  domes-  of  the  General  Baptist  Association  was  held  at 

tic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  the  Norwich,  June  2l8t.    The  Rev.  Dawson  Burns 

belief  that  it  would  persevere  in  its  determina-  presided.     Reports  were  received  from  154 
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of  1,868  additions  by  baptism,  of  a 
rease  of  441,  and  a  total  of  about  26,- 
ibers.  The  receipts  for  foreign  mis- 
1  been  £7,766,  and  the  expenditures 

>cal  Preachers'  Oonferenoe  "  was  held 
16  meetiag  of  the  association,  at  which 
ivas  read  on  the  need  of  increased  and 
rganized  local  preachers'  work  in  the 
I.  The  establishment  of  home-mission 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  con- 
to  which  they  belong,  was  recom- 
In  a  Sunday-school  conference,  the 
ment  of  weekly  services  for  children, 
for  young  converts,  and  special  evan- 
ervices,  were  recommended.  Numer- 
ices  for  children  of  the  kind  suggested 
•eady  held  weekly  in  London,  Liver- 
1  Paris.  The  "  association  letter  "  on 
station  of  the  phurch  to  the  wants  of 
B,  suggested  that  such  modifications  in 
id  practice  as  were  made  necessary  in 
of  modern  discoveries  should  be  ac- 
hat a  wider  policy  should  be  allowed 
im,  and  that  open  fellowship  should  be 
d.  Another  **  association  letter  "  was 
►n  the  subject  of  "  open  fellowship." 
JONSFIELD,    Earl    op.      (See    Dis- 

iBNJAMIN.) 

lUM,  a  kingdom  of  Europe.  Leopold 
of  the  Belgians,  born  April  9,  1835, 
n  of  King  Leopold  I,  former  Duke  of 
bourg,  and  ascended  the  throne  at  his 
'ecember  10,  1865.    He  was  married 

22,  1853,  to  Marie  Henriette,  daughter 
ite  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria  (born 

23,  1836),  who  has  borne  him  three 
•s.  The  heir-apparent  to  the  throne 
rother  of  the  King,  Philip,  Count  of 


Planders,  bom  March  24,  1887,  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  service  of  Belgium,  who  was 
married,  April  26,  1867,  to  Princess  Marie  of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  (born  November  17, 
1845),  and  has  two  sons,  Baldwin,  born  July 
3,  1869,  and  Albert,  born  April  8,  1875.  The 
oldest  daughter.  Princess  Louisa,  bom  Febru- 
ary 18, 1858,  was  married  on  February  4, 1875, 
to  Prince  Philipp,  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg  and 
Gotha. 

The  area  of  this  kingdom  is  29,455*16  square 
kilometres  (1  square  kilometre  =  0*386  square 
mile)  or  11,373  square  miles.  The  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  December  31,  1876, 
was  5,336,189,  and  in  December,  1879,  accord- 
ing to  a  calculation  based  upon  the  movement 
of  population,  5,536,654.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  population  of  each  province  at  the 
close  of  1878 : 

PROVINCES.  F>p.  in  Dw.,  1879. 

Antwerp &69,2T9 

Brabant 998,fi06 

Flandere,  West 698,761 

East 886,776 

Halnault 952,402 

Llei?e    6S9,8(» 

Llmburj? «11,694 

Luxcmborff 210,N» 

Namur 824,510 

Total 6,686,664 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  on 
December  31,  1879,  was  as  follows:  Brussels, 
170,345;  Antwerp,  163,011;  Ghent,  132,839 ; 
Li6ge,  121,787;  Bruges,  44,833 ;  Malines,  41,- 
828 ;  Verviers,  40,362 ;  Louvain,  35,090 ;  Tour- 
nay,  32,832 ;  Courtrai,  27,061 ;  Saint  Nicolas, 
25,698;  Namur,  25,792;  Seraing,  25,046; 
Mons,  24,696;  Alost,  21,631. 

The  movement  of  population  from  1873  to 
1879  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


TKAR. 


40,693 
40,828 
89,060 
88,228 
86,962 
86.669 
87,421 


Birth*, 


DntlM, 


lodnalT*  of  ttUI-boni . 


178,491 
181,723 
183,801 
184,846 
188.122 
180.451 
182,748 


120,656 
117,845 
180,229 
124,717 
122,814 
126,462 
129,21)2 


StflMtom  eha- 
dren. 


Sarplu  of  births. 


7.788 
7,750 
7,749 
7,980 
8.046 
7,721 
8,142 


67.885 
64,888 
68,072 
60.129 
60,808 
47,679 
68,681 


Total  popalatk»  ( 
D«oMuber  SI. 


6,258,821 
6,886,684 
6,408,006 
6,886.136 
^412,781 
6.476,989 
6,686,654 


s  total  births  in   1879,  168,724  were 
te,  and  14,059  were  illegitimate.    The 
of  divorces  amounted  to  151. 
umber  of  representatives  in  the  Lower 
f  the  Chambers  is  132,  the  number  of 

is  66.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  elec- 
tbe  Chamber  of  Representatives,  it  is 
y  to  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  a 
f  Belgium.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
e  to  the  Senate  who  does  not  pay  di- 
is  to  the  amount  of  1,000  florins  (2,116 

Under  this  law  there  are  at  present 
Belgians  eligible  to  the  Senate.    The 
of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  general 
I  was,  in  1881,  116,090. 
abUo  debt  on  August  1,  1880,  was  as 


Two  and  a  half  per  cent  debt 

Three  per  cent  loans  from  1878  to  1S78.  ..   ... 

Four  per  cent  debt  (1871  to  18T9) 

Four  per  cent  loan  of  1880 

Rentes  ftinded  at  8  per  cent 

Bentes  fttnded  at  6  per  cent 

Five  per  cent  annnines  to  the  Netherlands  — 
AnnnitieB  for  repurchasing  rollroAds  at  4^  per 
cent 


Total. 


Franca. 

219,959,683 

883,707,100 

672,741,882 

184,719,000 

1,409,685 

7,611,960 

2,689,680 

818.611,878 
1,741,200,267 


The  immigration  into  Belgium  has  since 
1871  always  exceeded  the  emigration  from  the 
country.  In  1879,  there  were  14,234  immi- 
grants and  12,474  emigrants. 

The  budget  for  the  years  1879  and  1880  esti- 
mated receipts  and  expenditures  as  follows  (in 
francs) : 
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I.  BSOXIPTS. 


1.  Direct  taxes 

2.  Indirect  taxes 

From   means   of  commmiiGation 

(railrooda,  telegraphs,  post,  etc.) 
Miscellaneoos 


i8r». 


1889. 


8. 


5.  Beimbursements 


44,418,000    44,110,000 
102,785,500  106,624,500 


108,922,600  110,272,400 
10,101,000    10,005,000 


8,268,160 


8,485,160 


Total  receipts 264,485.260  278.497,060 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 


II.   EXFXNDITURBB. 

Public  debt 

Dotations 

Ministry  of  Justice 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

5.  Ministry  of  the  Interior 

6.  Ministiy  of  Education 

7.  Ministry  of  Public  Works 

8.  Ministry  of  War 

Budget  of  the  gendarmery 

9.  Ministry  of  Finance 

10.  Beimbursements  and  outstanding 

debt 


77,990,229 

4,699,475 

15,901,169 

2,078,110 

9,806,278 

14,264,509 

84,240,852 

44,040,000 

8,410,000 

15,242,110 

1,187,000 


79,024.246 

4,647,475 

16,042,809 

2,188,485 

9,529,888 

16,541,122 

86,682,168 

44,162,700 

8,488,200 

1^880,010 

1,187,000 


Total  expenditures 272,844,817  |27S,818,548 

The  special  commerce  with  foreign  countries 
in  1878  was  as  follows  (values  in  francs): 


COUNTRIES. 


Bnssla. 

Bweden  and  Norway. . . . 

Denmark 

German  Customs  Union. 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain 

France  

Portugal 

Spain 

Itoly 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Turkey 

Africa 

Asia 

United  SUtes 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. . . 
Hayti  and  Venezuela. . . . 
Brazil 


Importa. 


Bio  de  fa  PlaU. 
Chili  and  Peru.., 
Other  countries. 


Total 1,472,764,000 


129.685,000 
28.886,000 

2,241.000 
222,108,000 

1,167,000 

18.839,000 

186,987,000 

194,252,000 

82:3,161,000 

2,066,000 
22,789,000 

6,247,000 
999,000 

1,400,000 
12,166,000 

3,898,000 

10,747,000 

175,867,000 

1,921,000 

4,844,000 
20.969,000 
1^S72,000 
58,989,000 
85,930,000 

1,884,000 


Export!. 


22,985,000 

6,775,000 

2,208,000 

200,025,000 

889,000 

19,565,000 

146,147,000 

249,598,000 

829,855,000 

6,728,000 

18,804,000 

18,109,000 

19,152,000 

2,948,000 

6,086,000 

8,965,000 

6,725,000 

9.807,000 

6,942,000 


28,610.000 
898,000 

6,989,000 
11,870.000 

2,882,000 


1,112,852,000 


The  transit  trade  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  897,347,000  francs. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  Belgian  ports 
in  1878  was  as  follows : 


AT  ALL  PORTS. 

No.  of  tmmIi. 

Tonnag*. 

Total  yessels  entered 

Total  vessels  cleared 

Steamers  entered. 

6,505 
6.326 
4,148 
4,119 

8,184,747 
8.124,796 
2,447.820 

Steamers  cleared 

2,414,463 

The  length  of  railways  in  operation  at  the 
close  of  1879  was  4,012  kilometres.  The 
length  of  telegraph-wires  was  23,572  kilome- 
tres, and  of  lines  5,410  kilometres.  The  num- 
ber of  stations  was  708,  and  the  total  number 
of  dispatches  3,242,615.  The  number  of  post- 
offices  was  638;  of  letters  (ordinary,  regis- 
tered, and  insured),  69,026,949 ;  of  newspapers, 
69,712,000;  of  printed  matter,  28,041,000;  of 
postal-cards,  16,720,652 ;  and  of  official  corre 
spondence,  10,841,141. 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  a^oumed 
December  24,  1880,  resumed  its  sittings  oo 
the  25th  of  January.  The  conflict  between  the 
Church  and  the  Liberals,  on  the  educationul 
question,  continued  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 
By  the  gain  of  a  seat  by  the  Clericals,  tlie 
Liberal  majority  in  the  Senate  was  reduced  to 
four.  A  parliamentary  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  schools  and  the  character  of  the 
instruction  imparted  excited  the  indication  of 
the  Clericals,  who  appealed  to  the  article  of  the 
Constitution  which  leaves  it  free  to  any  one  to 
open  a  school  and  receive  pupils.  The  purpose 
of  the  investigation  was  to  snow  by  the  testi- 
mony of  experienced  pedagogues  and  school- 
inspectors,  whose  judgment  would  have  weight 
in  the  country,  that  the  schools  which  had 
been  hastily  established  everywhere  by  the 
clergy  to  compete  with  the  state  schools,  were 
taught  by  incompetent  and  ignorant  persons. 
The  mtgority  in  Parliament  were  moved,  by 
the  obstructions  cast  by  the  Church  party  in 
the  way  of  the  new  system  of  education,  tu 
take  reprisals  in  the  form  of  a  reduction  of  the 
budget  of  Public  Worship. 

The  Minister  of  Justice,  by  request,  laid  be- 
fore the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  the  stipends  paid  to  the  clergy 
as  compared  with  1832.  There  are  4,997  of  the 
lower  clergy,  whose  salaries  amount  to  4,884,- 
937  francs,  against  2,835,795  for  8,870  stipen- 
diaries fifty  years  ago.  The  lower  clergy  con- 
sists of  91  parish  priests  of  the  first  and  140  of 
the  second  class,  2,804  curates,  179  chaplains, 
1,667  vicars,  and  seven  coadjutors,  with  ten 
chaplaincies  and  ninety-nine  vicarships  un- 
filled. The  higher  clergy  and  seminaries  draw 
from  the  state  821,000  francs  against  285,232 
in  1832. 

In  the  discussion  upon  the  proposed  revis- 
ion of  the  annual  fund  for  ecclesiastical  main- 
tenance. Minister  Bara  laid  down  the  principle 
that  the  granting  of  the  budget  for  Public  "Wor- 
ship was  purely  a  state  act,  to  be  determined 
from  motives  of  public  policy,  and  that  it  was 
based  upon  no  convention  between  the  Church 
and  the  state.  Jacobs,  the  Clerical  champion, 
argued  on  the  contrary  that  the  budget  was  & 
poor  and  inadequate  indemnity  repaid  to  the 
Church  for  the  property  of  which  it  was  robbed 
in  the  Revolution.  The  Government  refrained 
from  retaliating  the  hostilities  of  the  clergy  by 
cutting  down  the  salaries  of  the  bishops  and 
the  parochial  clergy.  A  motion  of  the  Radi- 
cals to  do  this  was  voted  down  by  95  to  26 
m^ority.  In  the  budget,  which  was  voted  in 
March,  a  large  aggregate  reduction  was  effected 
by  abolishing  chaplaincies,  suppressing  the  pay 
of  supernumerary  assistant  clergy,  and  with- 
holding the  annual  grants  to  the  ecclesiastical 
seminaries.  The  last  retrenchment  was  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  that  these  institutions  have 
abundant  revenues  of  their  own.  Bara  an- 
nounced that  the  care  of  souls  in  the  army 
would  devolve  upon  the  parochial  clergy.  The 
army  he  declared  to  be  no  more  in  need  of  re- 
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linisters  of  its  own  than  the  judicial  insnlt  to  the  army.    The  Deputies  elected  in 

r   the  Legislative  Chamber.     If  the  Gaillerj's  place  Descamps,  the  first  vice-presi- 

3ars  in  the  garrison  towns  refused  to  dent. 

leir  spiritaal  ministrations  to  the  mill-  The  Government  carried  a  measure  for  the 

ir  pay  would  be  stopped.  A  provision  reorganization  of  secondary  schools.    A  pro- 

dget  cuts  off  the  salary  or  stipend  at-  posed  brought  forward  by  the  advanced  Liber- 

»  any  place  in  which  a  foreign  priest  als  to  abolish  religious  instruction  in  the  mid- 

who  has  not  received  the  permission  die-class  schools  was  not  accepted  by  the  Gov- 

>vernment.  ernment,  and  was  defeated  in  the  Chamber. 

Dvernment  declared,  in  response  to  an  The  motion  was  to  rescind  the  provision  of  the 

ition,  in  May,  that  no  overtures  had  law  of  1850,  according  to  which  the  clergy  are 

le  by  the  Vatican  toward  the  reopen-  invited  to  impart  religious  instruction  in  second- 

plomatic  relations.   During  King  Leo-  ary  schools,  and  leave  religious  teaching  to  the 

sit  to  Vienna,  on  the  occasion  of  his  families  of  pupils. 

's  wedding,  he  met  the  former  nun-  The  Government  has  established  12   addi- 

iitelli,  in  the  presence  of  his  cabinet-  tional  colleges  and  100  intermediate  schools, 

&re-Orban,  but  was  not  approached  on  56  for  boys  and  44  for  girls, 

ict  of  resuming  diplomatic  intercourse.  The  election  registry  for  1881  contains  about 

^ry  controversy  broke  out  among  the  9,000  names  less  than  in  1879,  the  number  of 

between  the  extreme  Ultramontanes,  voters  in  a  total  population  of  5,586,654  souls 
bed  by  Professor  P6rin,  of  Louvain,  being  116,090.  A  large  number  of  names  were 
moderate  portion.  The  former  held  dropped  from  the  lists  in  1880,  and  an  addition- 
tly  to  the  doctrine  advanced  in  the  al  number  in  1881,  on  the  ground  that  the 
of  Pius  IX,  and  would  not  acknowl-  omitted  persons  did  not  pay  the  amount  of 
\  secularized  Belgium,  in  which  the  taxes  which  legally  qualifies  them  for  the  fran- 
lefined  relations  to  the  Church  were  ohise.  They  were  mostly  peasants  and  men  in 
led,  to  be  a  legitimately  constituted  holy  orders.  At  the  rate  of  progression  which 
'he  Clerical  representatives  in  Parlia-  took  place  anterior  to  this  strict  construction 
re  bitterly  assailed  for  accepting  the  of  the  law,  the  number  of  voters  would  be 
er  of  things  and  seeking  a  modus  vi-  181,000  or  over.  The  lists  of  communal  elect- 
:h  the  state.  This  contest  called  forth  ors  have,  by  a  like  rigorous  application  of  the 
f  from  Pope  Leo,  who  significantly  election  laws,  been  reduced  from  384,649 
led  the  Catholics  of  Belgium  that  the  names  in  1879  to  873,666  in  1881.  The  fees 
while  maintaining  unalloyed  its  holy  for  naturalization  have  been  reduced  by  Parlia- 
3  acd  principles  of  jurisprudence,  pre-  ment  from  1,000  and  5,000  francs  for  the  two 
ways  a  "  discreet  attitude,"  has  **  due  grades,  to  half  those  amounts. 
>r  the  right  mode  suited  to  the  time  In  the  summer  an  agitation  was  commenced 
e,'*  and  often  finds  itself  obliged  "to  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage,  or  for  the  estab- 
0  evils  which  it  finds  it  almost  impos-  lishment  of  an  educational  instead  of  the  tax 
>revent  without  exposing  itself  to  still  qualification.  Mass-meetings  were  held  in 
ils  and  complications."  The  bishops  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  elsewhere.  The  Radi- 
elled  by  the  Pope^s  letter  to  remove  cal,  Janson,  demanded  in  the  Chamber  that  the 
le  pragmatical  upholder  of  the  Sylla-  Government  show  its  colors  on  this  question. 
Q  the  chair  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Univer-  For  communal  and  provincial  elections  to  be- 
ouvain.  gin  with,  the  abolition  of  the  limitation  or  the 
r  has  been  made  providing  that  the  substitution  of  an  intellectual  test  was  asked 
ids  shall  be  administered  in  the  same  for.  The  Minister  of  Finance  replied  that  the 
as  the  other  state  demesnes,  and  may  question  was  not  yet  ripe,  that  the  Constitution 
dienated  by  the  Government.  Clergy  prescribed  the  eense^  and  that  if  the  matter 
e  received  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  carried  before  the  country  the  Liberal 
xe  to  be  paid  entirely  out  of  the  pub-  party  would  be  divided  and  the  Clerical  oppo- 
ury.  The  vicar  Yserbyt,  and  villagers  sition  would  succeed  to  the  helm.  The  subject 
I,  near  Courtrai,  who  created  a  disturb-  was  brought  forward  again  when  a  law  relating 
the  latter  part  of  1880,  were  sentenced  to  the  provincial  assemblies  was  nnder  consid- 
n.  eration.  The  Prime  Minister  proposed  to  de- 
lent  Gnillery,  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  fer  Janson's  proposition,  to  which  the  mover 
rruled  by  the  vote  of  his  own  party  on  agreed;  but  the  seconder,  Dufuisseaux,  de- 
m  of  order,  March  10th,  and  conceiving  serted  by  his  friends,  felt  called  upon  to  resign 
m  of  the  House  to  be  an  infraction  of  his  seat.  An  extension  of  the  franchise  would 
ority,  he  resigned.  A  member  of  the  benefit  the  Clerical  and  Social-Democratic  par- 
ad  stated  that  the  army  had  resented  ties ;  for  which  reason  the  Liberal  ministry, 

orders   of  the  War  Minister.    The  though  not  opposed  to  the  reform,  will  not 

t  accepted  as  sufficient  a  declaration  of  take  the  step  without  cautiously  measuring  the 

iber,  Woeste,  that  he  would  retract  the  effects.    The  elections  of  delegates  to  the  mu- 

mt  still  held  to  the  opinions ;  but  the  nicipal    councils   in   October    resulted    in    a 

emanded  a  completer  apology  for  the  marked  victory  for  the  Liberals. 
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Stephanie,  daagbter  of  the  King  of  the  Bel-  surplus  stock  of  silver ;  and  the  United  States, 

gians,  was  married^  May  10th,  to  the  Grown-  which  had  resumed  the  coinage  of  legal-tender 

Prince  Rudolph  of  Austria.    (See  Austbia.)  silver  dollars,  was  apprehensive  of  derance- 

The  Minister-President,  Bounder  de  Mais-  roent  of  her  financial  system  by  a  further  de- 

broek,  was  transferred  in  January  from  Copen-  cline  in  the  value  of  silver.    France  and  the 

hagen  and  Stockholm  to  Washington.  United  States  were  disposed  to  adhere  to  bi- 

The  German  commercial  treaty  of  1865  was  metallism,  but  it  was  generally  recognized  that 

renewed,  and  is  to  continue  in  force  until  one  some  broader  international  agreement  was  nee- 

year  after  one  of  the  contracting  powers  has  essary  in  order  to  maintain  the  relative  value 

given  notice  of  dissolving  it.  of  the  metals  and  give  it  stability.     Great 

Count  Auguste  Van  der  Straaten-Ponthoz  Britain  showed  no  disposition  to  yield  its  sio- 

was  transferred  from  his  post  at  the  Hague  to  gle-standard  policy,  but  was  interested  in  sus- 

succeed  the  venerable  Baron  Nothomb  (see  taining  the  value  of  silver  on  account  of  its  ex- 

OnrruARiEs)  at  Berlin.    Baron  d'Anethan,  for-  tensive  use  as  currency  in  her  Eastern  colonie«. 

mer  Belgian  representative  at  the  Vatican,  was  Germany  had  given  no  evidence  of  a  desire  to 

appointed  minister  to  the  Hague.  recede  from  its  action  of  1873,  but  was  appar- 

The  latest  law  for  military  organization  pro-  ently  willing  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  to  snb- 

vides  for  an  army  of  46,277  men,  including  mit  her  sales  of  silver  to  restrictions.    Austria 

all  officers,  police,  and  non-combatants,  with  was  inclined  to  a  cautious  policy,  dependent 

10,014  horses  and  204  guns,  in  time  of  peace;  on  the  future  action  of  Germany  and  Great 

and  for  a  war  force,  of  103,688  men,  not  coant-  Britain. 

ing  officers,  gendarmery,  etc.,  with  13,800  An  effort  was  made  in  1880  by  France  to 
horses  and  240  guns.  The  army  comprises  18  secure  a  monetary  conference  at  Paris  in  No- 
line  regiments  of  infantry,  with  8  line  and  1  vember  of  that  year.  This  effort  failed,  but 
reserve  battalion  each,  and  1  rifle  regiment  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  was  ob- 
with  4  line  and  2  reserve  battalions,  every  bat-  tained,  and  on  the  8th  of  February  the  Foreign 
talion  consisting  of  4  companies,  and  the  com-  Secretary  was  able  to  announce,  in  a  council  of 
pany  of  100  men  in  peace  and  225  in  war,  ex-  ministers,  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
elusive  of  officers.  The  cavalry  consists  of  8  States  had  agreed  to  the  proposition  of  France 
regiments,  of  4  line  and  1  reserve  squadron  for  an  International  Monetary  Conference  to 
each,  the  squadron  having  120  horses  in  time  consider  the  question  of  a  more  general  adop- 
of  peace  and  154  in  war.  The  field-artillery  tion  of  the  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver, 
consists  of  2  re^ments  with  and  2  without  Invitations  would  be  addressed  to  the  other 
mounted  batteries,  each  regiment  containing  10  powers,  and  the  question  tlien  was  whether 
battenes  of  6  guns,  with  94  men  and  64  horses  it  should  be  in  the  name  of  France  alone  or 
in  time  of  peace  and  155  men  and  152  horses  France  and  the  United  States  jointly.  Subse- 
on  a  war-footing.  There  are  8  regiments  of  quently,  early  in  March,  a  joint  note  of  the 
standing  artillery  of  18  batteries,  each  battery  two  Governments  was  addressed  in  identical 
being  manned  with  78  men  in  peace  and  176  terms  to  their  ministers  in  other  countries,  to 
in  war ;  1  engineer  regiment  of  3  battalions  be  by  them  communicated  to  the  several  gov- 
with  10  companies  each,  85  men  strong  in  emments  to  which  they  were  accredited.  The 
peace  and  800  strong  in  war.    The  Be^an  note  was  as  follows : 

Citizens'  Guard,  or  miUtia,  has  120,000  men  en-  r^^^  Government  of  the  Eepublio  of  France  and  the 
rolled,  of  which  30,000  are  active.  The  Kmg,  Government  of  the  United  States^  having  exchanged 
in  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  ot  views  upon  the  Bubject  of  a  conterencenetween  the 
the  new  dock  at  Ghent,  declared  that  the  se-  powers  principally  interested  in  the  question  of  estab- 
cure  establishment  of  national  military  de-  li^hingmternationally  the  u8eofgolda^ld8Uve^asW- 
/.  U4.A1  -i-i,*!^--!  metallic  money  and  secunni?  fixity  of  relative  value  De- 
fenses ought  to  keep  even  pace  with  the  ad-  tween  those  metals,  and  finding  themselves  in  accord m 
vancement  m  material  prospenty,  refernng  to  to  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  such  a  conference, 
the  development  of  a  strong  military  reserve,  and  as  to  the  time  and  ]Hace  at  which  the  same  should 
which  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Belgian  Govern-  ho  held,  have  the  honor  now  to  invite  the  Govern- 
ment for  manv  vears                                                     ments  of to  take  part  in  a  conference  by  such 

^T  irr'-r.  AT  T T/?   c-T^  A XTT\  A T>T\      TV.      T  *  delcgatcs 88 cach  flfovemment  Duiy  appoittt, to  DO hcld 

BI-METALLIC   STANDARD.     The   Inter-  ^t  Paris  on  Tuos(ray,  the  19th  of^Apnl  next,  to  con- 

national  Monetary  Congress,  which  was  held  sider  and  adopt  for  presentation  to  the  governments 

in  connection  with   the   Paris   Exposition  of  so  represented  for  their  acceptance  a  plan  and  system 

1878,  having  produced  no  practical  result,  the  f?''  ^®  establishment  hy  international  convention  of 

/:i^,.™.«««*  JT*  T?-««x»^  ««;ir«„rv-«^  A^^^2  4.1.^  the  use  ot  gold  and  silver  as  bi-metalhc  money  at  a 

Government  of  France  endeavored  dunng  the  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  bc^^^n  ^^  ^^^  ^^t^^  ^ 

two  years  following  to  initiate  a  movement  for 

bringing  the  nations  together  for  some  more  Messrs.  William  M.  Evarts,  Allen  G.  Thur- 

formal  action.    France  and  other  members  of  man,  and  Timothy  O.  Howe  were  promptly 

the  Latin  Union  still  maintained  the  double,  appointed  as  delegates  on  behalf  of  the  United 

or  bi-metallic,  monetary  standard ;  Great  Brit-  States,  and  Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton  was  subse- 

ain  persisted  in  the  single  gold  standard,  ex-,  quently  added.    The  French  Government  ap- 

cept  for  India,  where  silver  constituted  the  pointed  M.  Magnin,  the  Minister  of  Finance ; 

currency ;  Germany,  having  recently  adopted  M.  Dumas,  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 

the  gold  standard,  continued  to  dispose  of  her  ences,  and  President  of  the  Mint  Commission ; 
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Denomandie,  Senator  and  head  of  the  Bank  He  dwelt  on  the  recommendation  in  favor  of 

France ;  and  M.  Oemnschi,  the  well-known  bi-metallism  by  the  committee  of  the  United 

rocatd  of  the  bi-metallic  standard.     Ger-  States  Congress  in  1876.     He  explained  the 

nj  accepted  the  Invitation,  with  the  reser-  causes  of  the  non-success  of  the  Monetary 

ion  that  it  would  not  be  bound  by  any  de-  Conference  in  1878.    As  regarded  the  objects 

ions  of  the  conference,  and  selected  Baron  of  the  present  conference,  it  was  indispensable, 

ielmann  as  its  delegate.     Austro-Hungary  in  order  that  silver  shall  regain  its  former 

ned  three  delegates :  Count  Kuefstein,  Coun-  value,  that  it  should  again  be  freely  coined 

>r  of  Legation ;   Ministerial  Councilor  Ni-  side  by  side  with  gold.    A  committee  of  fifteen, 

ler ;  and  Herr  Hegudus,  of  the  Reichsrath.  one  for  each  state  represented,  was  appointed 

eir  instructions  indicated  a  leaning  toward  to  draw  up  and  report  a  list  of  questions  to  be 

cnetalliBm,  but  practically  required  them  to  considered.    Dr.  J.  C.  Kern,  of  Switzerland, 

d  a  neatral  position.    There  was  much  dis-  was  made  president  of  the  committee  as  the 

laion  in  Great  Britain  regarding  the  pro-  senior  member,  and  Herr  Yrolik,  of  Holland, 

etj  of  sending  representatives.     There  were  was  chosen  to  act  as  chairman  at  its  sittings. 

lyorials  in  favor  of  appointing  delegates  ad-  There  were  several  meetings  of  the  conference 

issed  to  the  Government  by  the  Liverpool  and  of  the  committees  prior  to  May  5th,  when 

amber  of  Commerce,  the  merchants  and  the  following  questions,  prepared  by  the  Dutch 

ikers  of  London,  and  some  others,  and  re-  delegate,  M.  Yrolik,  were  submitted  as  the  re- 

»iL3trances  against  it  from  Manchester  and  port  of  the  committee : 

ler  quarters.    The  Government  assumed  that  i.  Have  the  diminution  and  great  osoillations  in  the 

)  terms  of  the  invitation  were  such  that  it  value  of  silver,  which  have  occurred  especially  in  late 

lid  not  be  accepted  without  committing  those  years,  been  iiyurious  to  oomraerce  and  consequently  to 

rticipating  in  the  conference  to  a  support  of  ^^TSIJ^rTJ^ mi'uU  te'eV^'lS^^l"' 

conclusions.  ^    On    the   Ttn   of    April    bir  2.  Are  the  phenomena  indicated  in  the  flret  part  of 

larles   Dilke,    in   the   House   of    Commons,  the  foregoing  question  to  be  attributed  to  the  increase 

ited  that  England  could  not  consent  to  dis-  iu  the  production  of  silver  or  to  legislative  measures? 

3S  the  principle  of  bi-metallism,  and  had  de-  ^^;  ^  '^  ^^  ""^  J"""^  fH'^  *  ^^^  ^"f  ""f 

J  4,    4.^K^  5-*-*  :^  *.i,^  ^^^f^-J«^ u.,*  *.u^  states   accords  free  and  unlimited  ooinaire  of  leizal 

ned  to  take  part  m  the  conference ;  but  the  pi^oea  of  both  metals,  having  fuU  payingpower  in  a 
dian  Government  would  send  a  delegate,  who  uniform  proportion  for  the  gold  and  silver  contained 
>uld  not,  however,  participate  in  the  discus-  in  the  monetary  unit  of  each  metal,  a  stability^  if  not 
m.  The  other  colonies  might  also  be  repre-  absolute^  at  least  very  substantial,  will  be  obtamcd  in 
_l^  J  the  relative  value  of  those  metals  I 
-^^'  XL  *  1.  xi-  iftAU  i»  *•  In  case  the  preceding  question  is  answered  affirm- 
When  the  conference  met,  on  tne  19th  of  atively,  what  measures  should  be  taken  for  reducing 
pril,  fourteen  governments  were  represented ;  to  a  minimum  the  oscillations  in  the  ratio  of  value  be- 
lt, those  of  France,  the  United  States,  Ger-  tween  tlie  two  metals  ?  For  instance,  would  it  be 
lany,  Austro-Hungary,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  desirable  to  impose  on  chartered  banks  of  issue  the 

[^iill.^   Qwi^ E««-:«  \ril«,««.«I,;i  fl«,«i!v«  obligation  of  always  aooeptmg  at  a  fixed  pnce  mgots  of 

olUnd,  Belgium,  Russia,  Norway  and  Sweden^  jj  ^^  sU^^^  J^^^  Jl,^  by  the  piblic?    <Dould 

)enmark,  owitzerland,  and  Greece.     Several  the  public  be  insured  the  same  privileges  in  ooun- 

)f  them  had  but  one  delegate.     Sir  Louis  Mai-  tries  where  there   is  no  chartered  bunk  of  issue  ? 

et  and  Lord  Reay,  the  delegates  for  India,  had  Should  the  mintage  be  gratuitous,  or  at  least  uniform, 

lot  irrived,  and  it  was  understood  that  Sir  A.  ^  all  oountnes  for  the  two  metds  ?    Should  there  be 

n  ri  il^^^i  J               v     .L     •  V^       X    er^       j  au  Understanding  to  leave  free  of  all  obstruction  mter- 

l.  bait  would  appear  in  the  interest  of  Canada,  national  commerce  in  the  preceding  metals  I 

md  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Freraantle,  deputy -master  6.  In  adopting  bi-metallism,  what  should  be  the  ratio 

Df  the  British  Mint,  would  be  present  during  between  the  weight  of  pure  gold  and  silver  contained 

wme  part  of  the  proceedings.     The  delegates  '^  ^^  monetary  unite? 

»ere  welcomed  by  M.  Barth61emy  St.-IIilaire,  After  this  programme  had  been  submitted  to 

tbe  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  the  conference,  Baron  Thielmann  made  the  fol- 

said  that  the  object  of  the  conference  was  to  lowing  statement  on  behalf  of  the  German 

»tablish  a  nonnal  monetary  standard  instead  Government :  ^^  Wo  admit  unreservedly  that  a 

ofthe  shattered  equilibrium  of  the  past,  and  to  rehabilitation  of  silver  is  to  be  desired,  and 

sonsider  the  best  means  for  preventing  a  recur-  that  it  might  be  realized  by  the  estiiblishment 

rence  of  the  disastrous  crises.     He  concluded  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  a  certain  num- 

bj  declaring  that,  if  the  conference  did  not  ber  of  the  most  populous  states  represented 

achieve  immediate  success,  it  would,  at  least,  in   this   conference,  which,  with   that  view, 

lave  raised  controversies  which  are  indispensa-  would  adopt  as  a  basis  a  nxed  ratio  between 

)le  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  established  gold  and  silver.    Nevertheless,  Germany,  whose 

dnciples  which  will  bear  fruit  in  the  future,  monetary  reform  is  so  far  advanced,  and  whose 

)o  motion  of  Mr.  Evarts,  delegate  from  tbe  general  monetary  situation  does  not  seem  to 

Jnited  States,  M.  Magnin,  French  Minister  of  demand  so  radical  a  change  of  system,  does  not 

uumces,  was  elected  president  of  the  con-  see  that  it  is  possible  to  consent,  so  far  as  she 

jrence.    M.   Magnin  reviewed  the  different  is  concerned,  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.    Her 

bases  of  the  qaestion,  and  showed  the  incon-  delegates  can  not,  therefore,  subscribe  to  such 

anienoes  whica  the  system  established  in  1867  a  proposal.    The  Imperial  Government  is,  how- 

'  a  gold  standard,  with  silver  as  a  transitory  ever,  quite  disposed  to  second,  so  far  as  it  is 

nnpanion,  had  brought  about  in  Germany,  able,  the  efforts  of  other  powers,  which  might 
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be  disposed  to  unite  to  bring  about  a  rehabili-  tives  of  varions  governments  explaining  their 

tation  of  silver  by  means  of  the  free  coinage  of  position.     The  Grerman  delegate  stat^  that 

that  metal.    For  that  purpose,  and  to  guarantee  Germany  adhered  to  the  single  gold  standard, 

those  powers  against  the  influx  of  Grerman  sil-  but  was  prepared  to  suspend  its  sales  of  sOver, 

ver,  wnich  they  appear  to  apprehend,  the  Im-  and  might  increase  the  number  of  marks  in 

perial  Government  would  impose  on  itself  the  circulation,  and  possibly  increase  the  amount 

following    restrictions:    During    a  period  of  of  silver  per  mark,  and  withdraw  the  five-mark 

some  years  it  would  abstain  from  all  sales  of  gold-piece.    The  delegates  of  Russia,  Norway 

silver,  and  during  another  period  of  a  certain  and  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Greece,  spoke 

duration  it  would  engage  to  sell  annually  only  with  reservation  in  regard  to  the  acceptance 

a  limited  quantity,  so  small  that  the  general  of   the  bi-metallic  standard.      The    Spanisb 

market  would  not  be  encumbered  by  it.    The  delegate  proposed  an  adjournment,  to  secure 

duration  of  those  periods,  and  the  quantity  of  fuller  instructions,  and  reserved  entire  freedom 

silver  to  be  sold  annually  during  the  second,  of  action.     On  the  7th  of  May  Mr.  Piersen,  of 

would  form  the  subject  of  subsequent  negotia-  Holland, made  aspeech  advocating  bi-metallisQi, 

tions.^^  and  M.  Pirmez,  of  Belgium,  replied.  M.  Sei^iit- 

The  delegates  for  India,  who  appeared  at  Doda,  the  leading  delegate  of  Italy,  declared  in 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  acted  under  the  the  course  of  the  proceedings  that  Italy  wae 
following  instructions:  ^*  You  will  explain  that,  there  **to  sustain  the  principle  of  bi-metal- 
in  sending  a  delegate  to  the  conference,  the  lism.^'      On  another  occasion  he  thought  the 
Government  of  India  must  not  be  held  to  com-  conference  ^^  would  not  know  how  to  separate 
mit  itself  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  without  having  voted  a  motion   aflSrming  the 
the  bi-metallic  system  in  India,  and  that  you  necessity  of  doing  something  in  the  interest  of 
are  not  authorized,  without  further   instruc-  the  rehabilitation  of  silver,  with  the  p^opo^ 
tions,  to  vote  on  any  question  raised  at  the  tion  of  1  to  15^.''    It  was  noted,  however,  as  a 
conference.      You   will,  however,   add  that,  significant  circumstance  that,  in  passing  the 
while  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Ccuncil  is  un-  act  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  the 
willing  to  encourage  an  expectation  of  any  ma-  Italian  Chamber  had  declared  that  *'  it  can  not 
terial  change  at  present  in  the  monetary  policy  be  obligatory  on  private  individuals  to  receive 
of  India,  he  would  be  ready  to  consider  any  silver  money  which  does  not  bear  the  mint- 
measures  which  might  be  suggested  for  adop-  mark  of  the  country.^*      This  was  taken  as  an 
tion  in  India  as  being  calculated  to  promote  indication  of  a  disposition  to  be  free  from  the 
the  re-establishment  of  the  value  of  silver.     It  stipulations  on  which  the  Latin  Union  is  based, 
is  desirable  that  you  should,  so  far  as  possible,  one  of  which  recognizes  the  international  char- 
avoid  giving  any  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  acter  of  the  money  coined  by  its  members. 
Governmentof  India  which  would  in  any  man-  Among  the  propositions  advanced  was  one 
ner  interfere  with  its  future  liberty  of  action ;  by  the   German   delegate,  suggesting  that  if 
but  in  the  event  of  your  being  pressed  on  the  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  Holland 
subject,  or  your  seeing  reason  to  think  it  de-  agreed  to  an  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
sirable  that  such  a  declaration  should  be  made,  ratio  of  16|  to  1  of  gold,  the  other  states  might 
yon  are  authorized  to  agree,  on  the  part  of  the  observe  certain  conditions,  such  as  not  coining 
Government  of  India,  that  for  some  definite  gold  in  denominations  lower  than  ten  francs, 
term  of  years,  not  exceeding  ten,  it  will  under-  and  improving  the  fineness  of  silver  coins.  On 
take  not  to  depart  in  any  direction  calculated  the  19th  of  May  the  following  order  of  the 
to  lower  the  value  of  silver,  from  the  existing  day  was  adopted :    "  After  having  heard  the 
practice  of  coining  silver  freely  in  the  Indian  general  discussion  and  examining  the  monetary 
mints  as  legal  tender  throughout  the  Indian  situation  from  an  international  point  of  view, 
dominions  of  her  Migesty.    Such  a  declaration  and  having  regard  to  declarations  made  in  the 
must,  however,  be  conditional  on  the  accept-  name  of  certain  governments,  and  in  considera- 
ance  by  a  number  of  the  principal  states  of  an  tion  of  the  fact  that  several  delegates  desire 
agreement  binding  them,  in  some  manner  or  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  sittings  in  order 
other,  to  open  their  mints  for  a  similar  time  to  to  refer  to  their  governments,  the  conference 
the  coinage  of  silver  as  fuU  legal  tender  in  the  decides  to  adjourn  until  June  80th.*^ 
proportion  of  15^  of  silver  to  1  of  gold,  and  Before  the  adjournment,  Sir  Louis  Mallet 
the  engagement  on  the  part  of  India  would  be  made  a  statement  of  the  views  of  the  Indian 
obligatory  only  so  long  as  that  agreement  re-  Government.    It  would  engage,  he  said,  not  to 
mained  in  force."  change  the  system  of  free  mintage  of  silver  dur- 

Mr.  Fremantle  and  Sir  A.  T.  Gait,  as  well  ing  a  period  to  be  settled  by  ulterior  negotia- 

as  Sir  L.  Mallet  and  Lord  Reay,  were  present  tions,  provided  a  certain  number  of  the  princi- 

after  the   plenary   sitting    of   May  6th,   but  pal  states  undertook  to  maintain    such   free 

stated  that  the  English  Government  was  thus  mintage  for  the  same  period  at  the  ratio  of 

represented  out  of  deference  to  the  inviting  15}.    He  claimed  for  India  that  she  had  done 

powers,  and  that  its  delegates,  while  willing  to  more  than  any  other  country  to  prevent  an 

furnish  information,  would  not  vote  on  any  aggravation  of  the  depreciation  of  silver ;  for 

proposition.    The  discussions  were  kept  up  theCalcuttaandBombay  mints  coined  silver  in 

from  time  to  time  until  May  19th,  representa-  1879,  the  date  of  the  last  return,  to  the  amount 
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of  seven  millions.  India,  moreover,  was  in  condition  of  coining  silver  to  a  restricted 
no  way  responsible  for  tlie  depreciation,  but  bad  amount.  In  view  of  tbe  attitude  of  various 
been  a  victim  of  tbe  action  of  otbers,  so  tbat  otber  governments,  Mr.  Tburman,  of  the  United 
she  not  only  had  a  right  to  offer  to  co-operate  States  delegation,  expressed  tbe  conviction  that 
in  efforts  for  maintaining  tbe  value  of  silver,  tbe  offers  of  England  and  Crermanj  would  not 
bat  had  in  a  certain  sense  a  right  to  call  for  such  warrant  the  United  States  in  allowing  the  coin- 
efforts.  Reviewing  the  monetary  conferences  age  of  silver.  The  United  States,  be  said,  did 
of  1869  and  1878,  Sir  Louis  remarked  tbat  tbe  not  insist  on  immediate  and  unqualified  bi- 
btter,  while  reversing  tbe  decision  of  tbe  metallism,  but  were  ready  to  accept  approaches 
former  against  silver,  left  it  to  tbe  discretion  thereto,  believing  it  would  eventually  prevail ; 
of  each  state  to  use  either  metal  or  both ;  but  a  but  they  could  not  incur  the  risk  of  altering 
better  solution  was  required.  The  loss  by  ex-  tbe  standard  through  the  conflicting  or  in- 
chaoge  of  the  Indian  Treasury  last  year  was  harmonious  action  of  other  states, 
esdmated  at  two  miUions ;  the  greater  part  of  Tbe  position  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 
tbe  remittances  to  England  was  obligatory  and  stated  by  Mr.  Fremantle.  In  reply  to  an  in- 
permanent,  and  an  increase  of  tbe  revenue  quiry  ft'om  Lord  Granville  as  to  the  terms  on 
was  difficult ;  tbe  land-tax  being  assessed  in  which  tbe  bank  would  be  willing  to  resort  to 
perpetuity  in  Bengal,  and  for  terms  of  years  tbe  practice  of  holding  silver  bullion  in  tbe 
elsewhere.  He  dwelt  on  tbe  inconveniences  to  issue  department,  it  bad  been  explained  tbat 
commerce  of  an  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  the  the  possibility  of  doing  so  "  depended  entirely 
npee,  and  urged  that  a  stable  international  on  the  return  of  the  mints  of  otber  countries 
money  was  imperatively  preferred,  and  insisted  to  such  rules  as  would  insure  tbe  certainty  of 
that  if  law  was  entitleid  to  impose  a  single  the  conversion  of  silver  into  gold  and  gold 
metal  as  money,  it  bad  an  equal  right  to  im-  into  silver.  These  rules  need  not  be  identical 
pose  two  metals  at  a  fixed  ratio.  Tbe  impossi-  with  those  formerly  in  force."  It  was  need- 
bility  of  England  joining  in  the  scheme  should  ful,  however,  that  they  should  be  such  as 
not  be  considered  fatal  to  its  success ;  while  tbe  would  secure  the  facility  of  exchange,  indis- 
failare  of  tbe  conference  might  involve,  not  pensable  to  tbe  resumption  of  silver  purchases 
tbe  maintenance  of  the  status  quo^  but  the  ex-  by  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  responsibilities 
teasion  of  tbe  gold  standard.     If  the  fall  of  are  contracted  in  gold. 

slver  continued,  India,  on  tbe  discovery   of  The  general  position  of  tbe  British  Goveru- 

freah  gold-mines  or  some  otber  opportunity,  ment  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 

might  reluctantly  onter  into  the  struggle  for  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  following  terms : 

the  possession  of  the  only  nietal  having  a  firm  ^^  engagement  has  been  made  by  tho  Government, 

mtemacional   basis.      Ihe   dimculties   on   the  and  no  auUiority  conferred  on  the  British  representa- 

6ide  of  England  and  Germany  must  have  been  tive  at  the  Paris  Conference,  to  alter  tho  limits  now 

foreseen,  and  be  exhorted  France  and  America  imposed  by  law  upon  the  use  of  silver  as  currency. 

not  to  be  thereby  deterred  from  persevering  in  ''^t'®,  ?^^™™l^^'  ^J^  informed  that  an  agreement 

m    T     v^'  L    i»i_       11           1.    \e                •  Vi.  might  be  possible  between  the  silver-usimr  powers,  it, 

an  effort  which,  like  all  great  reforms,  might  amSng  other  matters,  the  Bank  of  England  would 

require  time,  patience,  courage,  and  faith.  hold  in  the  issue  department  part  of  its  reserve  in 

Before  the  separation  of  the  delegates,  they  silver;  and  they  oommunicated  their  information  to 

were  presented  with  samples  of  a  five-franc  *^o  bank,  in viung  the  Bank  Court  to  state  its  opinion 

f*;^^      —   ^  ^,1  ^*  ^^tA  ««-i^«;i..^»  i«  ««.,«!  «»,»  upon  such  an  exercise  of  the  discretion  mtrusted  to 

piece  composed  of  gold  and  silver  m  equal  pro-  ^^  ^^  ^y  the  act  of  1844.    The  Court  replied  that 

portions,  and  struck  by  the  r  rencn   Govern-  it  saw  no  reason  why  an  assurance  should  not  be  con- 

meot  as  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  international  veyed  to  the  Monetary  Conference  if  the  Treasury 

bi-metallic  money  thought  it  desirable :  that  the  bank,  agreeably  witn 

Tbe  conference  reassembled  on  the  30tb  of  ^^«  .f  ^  ^^  ^^^'i"?!  .  always  open  to  the  purchase 
*«o  w«j.vx^uv>^    v^r^    'IJ^        T           J    X  of  Silver,  provided  that  mmtsot  Other  countnes  return 
Jane,  but  after  a  brief  sitting  adjourned  to  ^  guch  rules  as  would  insure  the  conversion  of  gold 
hlj  2d.      The   Austrian   delegates  returned,  into  sUver  and  silver  into  gold.    The  Treasury,  not- 
with  fresh  instructions  to  maintain  a  friendly  in<j  the  statement  of  the  bank  that  it  saw  no  danger 
attitude  in  regard  to  bi-metallism,  but  not  to  totheprincipleof  the  act  of  1844  in  such  an  assurance, 
A^r.^^  i?-^-*  ♦u^  .^a^.^^v  *v»^»:^.-.«i»  ;i:«*.i«,fA^i  caused  the  dele^te  of  the  United  KinG^om  at  the 
depart  firom  the  r^erve  previously  displayed,  conference  to  be^nstmoted  to  convey  tEe  assurance 
M.  Thorrner,  the  Kussian  delegate,  had  made  to  the  conference.    Mr.  Fremantle  informed  the  con- 
a  report  to  bis  government,  in  which  be  said  ference  accordingly,  at  its  meeting  of  yesterday  [July 
that  Ru^ia  sbonld  prepare  for  tbe  resumption  8th].     The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  will  state 
of  specie  pavments  by  permitting  tbe  circnla-  whether  ho  has  authorized  the  delegate  of  India  to 
♦:       /•   •!             :»       ii  K.               •              ;i  *i,  ♦  convey  any  assunince  to  the  conference.      There  is 
tJOQ  of  Silver  and  gold  at  a  premium,  and  that,  ^^  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  alter 
when    resumption     becomes    possible,    silver  the  present  currency  law. 
shoald  be  the  standard,  gold  being  permitted  t     j  tt    ^.  _^           j    xi     ^  n      . 
to  circulate  at  a  premium  corresponding  with  Lord  Hartmgton  made  the  foUowing  state- 
its  market  price    in    silver.      The    premium  ™ent: 

should  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  tbe  Gov-  The  only  engagement  which  the  representatives  of 

emment,  and  not  foUow  the  minor  course  of  ^e  Government  of  India  at  the  Monetory  Conference 

a  ^     ^T            Ti>A    T4><.i;.»    ^^i^^Af  A   ^i^rxr^^i^A  have  been  authorized  to  make  on  behalf  of  that  Gov- 

flactuations.      Tbe  Itaban   delegate  reported  ^^^^^^  j^  ^j^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  .^  ^-^^j 

that  bis  govemrnent  would  enter  the  proposed  undertake  not  to  depart  in  any  direction  calculated 

iuii<Hl  for  sustaining  tbe  double  standard,  on  to  lower  the  value  of  sUver  from  the  existing  pracUoo 
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of  ooinin^  silver  ircely  id  the  Indian  mints  as  l^al  Mr.  £ varts  retamed  in  September,  ai 

tender  throughout  the  Indian  dominions  of  her  AUj-  angler  to  inquiries  reeardinff  the  results  o 

estj.     Such  a  declaration,  however,  must  be  oondi-  ^r^nf^^i^nrnx   ^a\A 

tiomd  on  the  acceptance  by  a  number  of  the  principal  coherence,  saia 

states  of  an  agreement  binding  them  in  some  manner  that  a  great  advance  had  been  made  as  oodt 

to  open  their  mints  for  a  similar  term  to  the  coinage  with  the  results  accomplished  by  the  oonferei 

of  silver  as  ftill  legal  tender  in  the  proportion  of  1878.    In  that  assemblage  the  great  powers  wer 

16i  of  silver  to  1  of  gold,  and  the  eaipigement  on  the  reserved,  or  were  wholly  unrepresented.     No' 

part  of  India  would  be  obligatory  only  so  long  as  that  prindpal  countries  of  Europe,  including  Gennas 

agreement  remained  in  force.  Great  Britain,  both  of  which  held  aloof  in  18^ 

generally  agreed  upon  the  advisability  of  the  ad* 

Sittings  were  held  on  the  4tb,  6tb,  and  8th  of  a  bi-metallic  standard  of  commercial  value 

of  July,  and  then  an  adjournment  was  taken  far  as  In<«a  was  concerned,  which  is  the  ere^ 

to  April  12,  1882.     A^eclaratlon  consisting  '^f^^^itt^rp^Zi^''^^t^, 

of  four  clauses,  was  made  to  the  coniereDce  by  delegates  this  year.     The  position  of  the   I 

the  French  and  American  delegates  by  way  of  States  is  w^ell  known  and  understood  now  in  I 

formulating  the  basis  for  future  proceedings,  —that  our  interest  is  solelv  in  view  of  our  actu 

The  first  three  clauses  were  declaratory  of  the  SJP®^  partidpation  in  the  commerce  of  the  ^ 

._       .             r-     «      1      1  4.'       •         1      t  i._  "6  desire  that  the  money  of  international  com 

importance  of  a  fixed  relation  m  value  between  ghau  be  upon  the  basis  wffich  leaves  commerce  ii 

gold  and  silver,  of  the  opinion  that  a  powerful  a  position  that  it  shall  not  be  embarrassed  by  tl 

combination   of    states  might,   by  agreement  bases — silver  and  gold — interfering  with  one  an 

among  themselves,  maintain  such  a  relation,  ^  ^^^^  wordf»,  we  desire  to  make  the  two  met 

and  that  the  proportion  of  15i  to  1   was  the  ^mational  money. 

desirable  one  to  adopt.    The  fourth  clause  waa  In  regard  to  the  acyournment,  Mr.  £ 

as  follows  :    "  Without  considering  the  effect  said : 

which  might  be  produced  by  a  lesser  combi-  in  adjourning  to  another  time  instead  of  ten 

nation  of  states,  a  combination  wliich  should  ing  our  deliberations  we  generally  a^^'ecd  in  1 

include  England,  France,  Germany,  and   the  that  a  stage  had  been  reached  in  exciting  the  att 

United  States,  with  the  concurrence  of  other  5^f  S^r°^  "^^"^^  tenishmg  them  the  me 

*^»*ivvv»  K7^»w^  ^.vu   «,A4«7  V.VUVU11V11VW  vx  vvu^i  debating  the  question  which,  m  the  interval. 

States  both  m  Europe  and  on  the  Amencan  be  occupied  by  them  either  in  direct  diplomati 

Continent,  which  this  combination  would  in-  respondence  on  the  subject  or  in  such  discuss: 

sure,  would  be  adequate  to  produce  and  main-  Congress  or  in  Parliament,  or  in  general  chani 

tain  throughout  the  commercial  world  the  re-  P"i»^°  «y\»»<>^«^  each  nation  should  think  ad^ 

14.'        14.^^      *u      4^      -.  i.  1     AU  4.         I,  and  useful.     We  also  thought  it  would  be  fe. 

lation   between   the   two   metals  that  such  a  understood  everywhere  that  so  great  a  questioi 

combination  should  adopt."  transaction  as  the  establishment  of  an  mtemi 

The  proposition  for  adjourning  was  put  up-  money,  of  botli  metals,  was  a  task  that  shouL 

on  the  ground  that  **  there  is  reason  for  be-  ^^^  could  not,  be  completed  in  any  brief  com 

lieving  that  an  understanding  might  be  estab-  ^""^  ""^^^  ^"^J®^^* 

lished  between  the  states  which  have  taken  The  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was  cont 

part  in  the  conference,   that   the    monetary  during  the  year  in  the  United  States  in  ac 

situation  of  several  states  may  call  for  the  in-  ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 

tervention  of  legislation,  and  may  give  rise  to  the  total  number  issued  being  27,637,91 

diplomatic  negotiations."  about  2,300,000  per  month.    The  Direct 

Ex-Senator  Howe  returned  to  the  United  the  Mint,  in  his  annual  report,  makes  th< 

States  in  July.    He  explained  the  attitude  of  lowing  suggestions  in  regard  to  a  contini 

the  diflferent  governments  represented  at  the  of  this  coinage,  in  view  of  the  action  o 

conference  as  follows :  Monetary  Conference : 

The  Belman  representative  was  there  as  a  strong  The  International  Monetary  Conference  whic 

monometallist;  so  also  wore  the  representatives  of  at  Paris  in  April  last  instructively  discussed  th< 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Switzerland.     The  commis-  iect  of  a  common  ratio  in  the  coinage  of  gold  and 

sionora  represcntmg  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain  but  no  practical  conclusion  was  reached.     Del 

inclined  strongly  to  bi-metallism.    The  attitude  of  from  several  European  countries  gave  little  ei 

Great  Britain  was  the  principal  obstacle  we  had  to.  a^rement  for  the  ex]3ectation  of  any  effective  aid 

contend  with.    Her  representatives  were  in  favor  of  the  their  governments  in  the  effort  to  restore  silver 

double  standard,  but  were  prohibited  from  commit-  former  place  in  the  monetary  cireulation.    The 

ting  the  nation  to  it.    The  ministry  opposed  bi-mct-  however^  seems  to  have  been  entertained  that  f 

allism,  and  they  did  it,  not  because  they  do  not  favor  deliberation,  and  a  consideration  of  the  inevitabl< 

the  double  standard,  or  because  thcv  want  to  keep  siU  plications  and  disturbances  to  commercial  exd 

ver  out  of  the  coinage,  but  because  they  have  other  im-  oetween  Asiatic  countries  and  the  Western  wo: 

portont  business  l:^fore  them,  and  feci  that  they  can  be  feared  from  the  exclusion  of  silver  from  co 

put  the  coinage  question  off  to  some  future  day.     The  will  enlist  the  co-operation  of  those  nations  in 

matter,  however,  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  possibly  the  final,  effort  to  retain   silver  conj 

in  financial  and  commercial  circles  in  Great  Britain,  with  gold  as  a  measure  of  values.     In  view,  hoi 

and  a  strong  sentiment  has  been  found  in  favor  of  bi-  of  the  failure  of  the  conference  to  agree  upo 

metallism.     With  regard  to  Germany,  her  represen-  practical  measure,  and  while  awaiting  its  future  i 

tatives  pointed  to  the  action  taken  l)y  her  in  1873  in  it  is  a  question  for  our  serious  and  early  conside 

adopting  the  single  gold  standard,  and  said  they  did  whether  it  is  not  desirable  to  suspend  the  f 

not  see  any  necessity  for  impeaching  the  propriety  of  coinage  of  silver  until,  by  international  agre 

that  move.    Still,  tney  are  not  opposed  to  silver,  and  and  effective  legislation,  the  imlimitcd  coinage  • 

are  only  wmting  for  England.    It  tiie  latter  country  ver  and  gold  at  a  common  fixed  ratio  ah^  hav 

comes  to  adopt  the  double  standard,  they  will  join  authorize  by  the  principal  commercial  natio 

with  her  wilbngly  and  gladly.  Europe  and  America.    The  United  States  baa 
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oward  retaining  silver  as  a  monetary  agent  France,  he  had  a  sentimental  horror  of  blood- 

juring  and  exchanging  values.     For  three  q^q^;  and  thouffh  always  foremost  in  revolu- 

^wSfd^'I'P'uJtionTTve^rSrmS!  tional-y  and  eoTialistic  'disturba«ee,  he  fre- 

>  average  bullion  price  nearly  to  the  average  quently  expressed  the  conviction  that  strong 

As  was  said  in  my  first  report,  *^  should  the  government  was  necessary  to  prevent  anarchy, 

000  of  silver  coin,  now  Ml  legal  tender  in  and  that  the  economic  problem  could  not  be 

H^"«!S!^J?.L^lw,-^^  ^^""^i:  solved  perhaps  in   centuries.    The  Oommu- 

inded  among  commercial  nations,  with  no  ,      </Vk    •              .^  j  ^u    «           i    ^  t>i 

jx  co-operation  or  aUies,  sustain  the  value  of  ^^xls  of  Pans  converted  the  funeral  of  Blanqui 

om  the  inevitable  fall.      With  that  danger  into  a  celebration  of  the  amnesty. 

f  us,  we  can  not,  without  serious  embarrass-  BLUNT80HLI,  Professor  Jkan    Gabpabd, 

ntinue  such  coinage  unless  other  commercial  JQrjgt  and  writer  on  international  law,  bom  at 

'^L'^.t''Zl\Sr^U>Z^nT^  iarich  in  March.  1808  died  October  21st.    He 

1  secured,  neither  our  ratio  of  comparative  was  educated  lor  the  law  m  nis  own  country, 
1  nor  even  one  based  upon  the  present  ex-  and  afterward  went  to  Germany^  where  he 
>le  value  of  gold  and  silver  will  probably  be  was   a  pupil   of  Savigny  and   ifiebuhr.     His 

The  ratio  ofJ[5*^ ^'^^^^  th^^Lati^  ^^^^  ^^  "  Succession  according  to  the  Roman 

rould'dSSbuia'^^SoS'^^hw  would*  if  ^^^  "  f^^^^  ^^  t^e  doctor's  decree  at  Berlin, 

ige  of  silver  as  well  as  gold  at  all  the  mints  Upon  his  return  to  Switzerland,  he  engaged 

>rld  were  made  fVee,  as  oi-metallism  implies,  actively  in  the  political  conflicts  of  the  time,  and 

e  voluntary  withdrawal  from  circulation  of  contributed  frequently  to  the  Liberal  press. 

SS3..f<SS;^'Sf'.Sr^'d'XSTthe^r^t  He  became  a  member  of  the  State  Oounci  and 

mless  needed  for  droulation,  is  a  useless  ex-  was  a  member  of  the  Ministry  before  the  re- 

e,"  turn  of  the  Conservatives  to  power.    In  1838 

he  published  the  **  Political  and  Juridical  His- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  an-  tory  of  Zurich."  He  assisted  the  brothers 
port,  and  the  President  in  nis  message,  Grimm  in  their  researches  into  German  an- 
ommended  a  suspension  of  the  coinage  tiquities,  and  wrote  several  works  on  na- 
r  dollars,  and  a  future  restriction,  not  to  tional  history.  His  work  on  ^*  Greneral  Polit- 
trary  limit,  but  to  a  limit  determined  leal  Law  "  (Munich,  1850)  established  his  repu- 
actnal  demand  for  circulation.  They  tation  as  an  historian  and  jurist.  When  the 
commended  a  cessation  of  the  issue  of  University  of  Ztirich  was  founded,  in  1838, 
certificates,  and  advocated  a  policy  in  Bluntschli  was  appointed  a  titular  professor, 
n  regard  to  bi-metallism  dependent  on  In  1861  he  went  to  Heidelberg  as  Professor  of 
mtiai  concert  of  commercial  nations.  Public  Law.  In  recent  years  he  has  published 
NQUI,  AuousTK,  a  French  Democrat  several  works  on  the  history  and  theory  of  law, 
cialist,  died  January  2d,  at  the  age  of  which  are  studied  with  great  attention  in  £u- 
-six.  Without  ever  having  formulated  rope.  In  the  early  part  of  1881  he  was  pro- 
finite  objects  to  which  his  extraor-  voked  into  an  amicable  controversy  with  Gen- 
political  activity  was  directed,  he  has  eral  von  Moltke  by  the  latter's  strictures  on 
k1  in  the  character  of  a  leader  in  every  the  reform  in  the  laws  of  war  proposed  by  the 
ionary  movement  of  the  century.  When  Institut  de  Droit  International,  and  his  defense 
at  in  Paris,  his  intellectual  gifts  were  of  war  as  an  ajgency  in  higher  civilization, 
remarked.  He  commenced  life  as  a  BRAHMO  SOMAJ,  The.  The  division  in 
tutor.  A  mutual  attachment  sprang  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India,  which  took  place 
ween  him  and  his  second  pupil,  the  in  1878  (an  account  of  which  is  given  in 
*r  of  a  Paris  banker,  which  was  con-  the  "Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1879,  article 
for  years,  and  then  resulted  in  their  Brahmo  Somaj),  has  been  made  wider  in  oon- 
^e.  After  seven  years  of  happy  wedded  sequence  of  a  new  departure  that  the  wing  of 
mqui  embarked  in  his  career  of  a  po-  the  church  of  which  Keshub  Ohunder  Sen  is 
inspirator.  His  condemnation  to  life-  regarded  as  the  leader  has  taken.  The  new 
iprisonment  so  wrought  upon  his  wife^s  movement  assumed  a  definite  form  at  the  close 
lat  she  died  within  a  year.  Since  then  of  the  celebration  of  the  fifty-first  anniversary 
i  has  passed  thirty-seven  years  of  his  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  when  Mr.  Sen's  party 
prison.  He  founded  numerous  secret  assumed  the  name  of  the  "  Ohurch  of  the  New 
a,  and  was  the  chief  organizer  of  nearly  Dispensation,"  and  the  "  Flag  of  the  New 
iemocratio  outbreak.  Lamartine  says  Dispensation,"  intended  to  denote  the  church 
ter  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  invited  militant  developing  into  the  church  triumphant, 
i  to  forsake  destructive  criticism,  and  was  formally  inaugurated,  with  the  Arati  cere- 
hi^  talents  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  mony,  or  the  waving  of  lights  and  the  chant- 
ntry,  offering  him  a  foreign  mission,  ing  of  hymns.  The  "  New  Dispensation "  is 
i  was  small  and  insignificant  in  appear-  believed  by  Mr.  Sen  to  afford  a  scheme  for 
He  lived  like  an  ascetic,  using  no  wine  effecting  the  unity  and  harmony  of  all  other 
»e,  eating  vegetable  food  only,  dispens-  dispensations,  all  of  which — ^Hindooism,  Bud- 
ti  fire  in  all  weathers,  and  leaving  his  dhism,  Islamism,  and  Ohristianity — are  oon- 
r- windows  always  open.  Though  the  nected  as  parts  of  the  divine  scheme,  and  really 
rtive  instigator  of  violent  uprisings  in  exhibit  order  and  continuity  where  confusion 
»i»  xjn,— 6    A 
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and  anomaly  only  are  commonly  perceived,  are  snbstitnted  for  the  ordinary 

The  new  order  is  the  happy  welding  of  these  wine.    The  "vow  of  self-surrender 

together,  and  in  it  the  fulfillment  of  Christ's  by  persons  who  enroll  themselves  ii 

prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  Comforter  is  to  of  **  Grihastha  Vairagi?"  or  ascetic  '. 

be  sought.    Christ  is  not  held  to  be  divine,  as  ers — men  of  the  world  who,  follow: 

in  the  or^odox  churches  of  Christianity,  but  employments,  ^ve  all  they  make  to  1 

is  regarded  with  great  reverence  and  devotion  The  singing  of  hymns  from  door  t 

as  a  prophet,  and  is  allowed  a  subjective  not  the  benefit  of  the  worldly-minded,  ^ 

an  objective  divinity.    God  is  believed  in  as  formerly  confined  to  the  lower  dasi 

an  objective  reality,  a  supreme  Father,  whose  pie,  has  been  commended  under  the 

character  of  divine  holiness  worshipers  aim  to  pensation  to  the  middle  and  upper 

assimilate  and  realize  in  their  hearts.    Com-  an  "  exalted  work.'' 

mnnion  is  sought  to  be  promoted  with  proph-  The  fifty-first  anniversary  of  th 

ets  and  departed  saints,  who  are  supposed  to  Somaj  was  celebrated  by  the  adher< 

be  real  persons  and  children  of  God,  by  the  New  Dispensation  in  a  series  of  med 

so-called  pilgrimages,  in  which  a  particular  mystic  ceremonies,  which,  with  tl 

room  represents  the  historical  site,  and  con-  preparation,  occupied  most  of  the 

versations  are  carried  on,  by  the  aid  of  a  vivid  January.     A  portrait  of  Ram  Mohu 

imagination,  with  the  person  invoked,  whose  unveiled.    Five  missionaries  were  c 

utterances  of  centuries  ago,  says  Dr.  William  to  a  life  in  which  they  were  told  tl 

Knighton,  in  the   **  Contemporary  Review,"  be  wholly  under  the  guidance  of  H 

'*are  applied,  more  or  less  skillfully,  to  the  would  find  themselves  always  in  a  st( 

exigencies  of  the  present  time,  or  the  difficulties  plete  harmony  with  each  other,  dra' 

of  existing  theological  speculation.''  The  spirits  inspiration    from  the    Almighty  a 

are  not  supposed  to  be  materialized  or  actually  would  speak  to  and  through  them.  ' 

E resent,  but  to  be  spiritually  drawn  into  the  for  the  past  year  mentioned  as  it 

fe  and  character  of  the  devotee;  the  pilgrim-  pre-eminent   feature,  the  **commi] 

ages  being  explained  to  be  simply  practical  ap-  saints,"  which  was  observed  by  eigl 

pTications  of  **  the  philosophy  of  subjectivity."  ages  of  the  missionaries  and  other  I 

The  believer  may  be  aided  by  the  perusal  of  the  house  of  the  minister  (Mr.  Sen), 

the  sacred  books  of  the  several  reU^ons,  by  ors  to  the  following  saints :   Mosea 

studying  the  precepts  and  examples,  and  ab-  22d ;  Socrates,  March  7th ;  Sakya,  M 

sorbing  the  spirit  of  which  he  is  believed  to  be  Mohammed,  September  19th;  Chaif 

brought  into  communion  with  the  authors  of  tember  26th ;  scientific  men,  Octob< 

those  religions,  or  to  have  "  conferences  "  with  average  of  one  hundred  students  ha 

them.    The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  taught,  the  theological  institution.      Fiftee 

with  the  idea  that  the  future  life  is  a  continu-  aries  had  been  employed  in  Calcutta 

ation  and  development  of  the  present  life.  The  Dacca,  besides  fourteen  secular  m: 

incarnation  of  Deity  is  denied,  but  all  the  great  Thirteen  som^jes  had  been  establish! 

teachers  of  religion,  from  Moses  to  Mohammed,  flag  of  the  New  Dispensation  had  be 

are  recognized  as  God's  servants  and  as  useful  all  around  India.    A  letter  was  rea^ 

teachers.    A  violation  of  duty  is  sin,  and  every  Prarthana  Somaj,  of  Bombay,  expi 

sinner  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  own  hope  that  all  schism  might  be  healed 

sinfulness,  in  this  world  or  the  next.     Holiness  there  might  be  a  united  theistic 

may  be  attained,  however,  and  sinfulness  ex«  India,  which  was  suitably  responded 

tirpated  by  the  worship  of  God,  by  self-control  were  taken  to  publish  a  reply  to  mi 

and  self-denial,  by  repentance,  by  the  study  of  tations  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  1 

God  in  nature  and  m  good  books,  by  good  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  in  India  and 

company,  and  by  solitary  contemplation ;  and  The  missionaries  were  given  the 

by  these  means  salvation  is  attained.    No  me-  title  of  Sraddheya  Bhai,  or  Reveren< 

di ation  between  God  and  man  is  suggested.  A  sacramental  ceremony  was  cel< 

Salvation  brings  with  it  a  perpetual  growth  in  the  6th  of  March.    On  the  7th  of  Jui 

Surity,  which  goes  on  for  all  eternity.    The  Hom  ceremony,"  or  fire-sacrifice, 

few  Dispensation  is  openly  and  fearlessly  de-  brated    as  the  "  ceremony  of   ov( 

clared  to  be  the  work  of  God  and  not  of  man,  temptation,"  and  was  followed  on  tl 

a  beautiful  symmetrical  plan  of  providence  in  a  "  new  baptismal  ceremony,"  in  wl 

a  course  of  daily  development,  which  provides  claimed  that  "  the  rite  was  admin 

an  infallible  remedy  for  human  wants  and  John  the  Baptist  himself,  who  was 

short-comings ;   a  "  system  of  Divine  eclecti-  spirit." 

cism,  absorbing  all  religions,  incorporating  in  A  considerable   miyority  of  th< 

itself  all  the  prophets  of  God."  Somites,  including    one    hundred 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  ritual  of  the  New  churches  in  different  parts  of  India,  fi 

Dispensation  are  the  Arati  ceremony,  with  to  Sinde,  and  from  Lahore  to  Madi 

which  the  flag  was  inaugurated,  and  which  has  to  the  old  order,  and  either  oppos* 

been  criticised  as  savoring  of  idolatry ;  and  the  Dispensation  or  hold  aloof  from  it. 

sacramental  ceremony,  in  which  rice  and  water  of  these  societies  is  the  Sadharan  (< 
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^bmo  Somaj  of  Calcutta,  which  has  also  The  Emperor  is  Dom  Pedro  IT,  bom  De- 

lembers  among  the  provincial  somites,  cember  2, 1825 ;  proclaimed  April  7, 1881 ;  re- 

regnl&ragentsin  various  parts  of  India,  gency  until  July  23,  1840;  crowned  July  18, 

I  are  stated  in  its  annual  report  to  be,  1841 ;  married  September  4,  1848,  to  Theresa 
to  develop  within  itself  and  encourage  Christina  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  King 
rs  a  life  of  piety,  based  upon  direct  and  Francis  I  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

ate  communion  with  the  living  God ;  to  The  Cabinet  in  1881  was  composed  of  the 

e  absolute  spiritual  freedom  by  combat-  following  ministers :  Interior,  Baron  Homem 

doctrines  of  incarnation,  mediation,  or  de  'Mello ;  Justice,  Councilor  M.  P.  S.  Dantas, 

tship ;  to  build  morality  and  piety  on  Senator ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Councilor  P.  L.  Pe- 

ions  of  reason  and  conscience,  iilnmined  reira  de  Souza,  Deputy ;  Finance,  Councilor 

ight  of  divine  intercourse ;  and  to  strive  J.  A.  Saraiva,  Senator,  and  President  of  the 

!e  in  which  devotion  and  earnest  work  Council  of  State :   War,  Councilor  Franklin 

oimingle"^;  and,  secondly,  to  introduce  Doria,  Deputy;  Navy,  Councilor  J.  R.  Lima 

atutional  and  representative  mode  of  Duarte,   Deputy;    Public  Works,  Commerce, 

government.    The  declaration  of  prin-  and  Agriculture,   Councilor  M.   Boarque  de 

read  at  the  dedication  of  the  church  in  Macedo,*  Deputy. 

A  in  January,  enforced  the  worship  of  The  Council  of  State  was  composed  of  the 

e  True  God,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  following  members  in  ordinary :  The  Princess 

.  person  or  thing,  and  of  divine  honors  Imperial,  Donna  Isabel ;  Prince  Gaston  d^Or- 

f  man  or  woman  as  God,  or  equal  to  l^ans,  Count  d*£u ;  the  Senators  Tiscount  de 

*  an  incarnation  of  God,  or  as  appointed  Abaet4,  Viscount  de  Muritiba,  Viscount  de 
'* ;  the  renunciation  of  distinctions  of  Bom  Retiro,  Viscount  de  Jaguary,  Viscount 
)r  social  position ;  the  catholicity  of  de  Nictheroy,  Viscount  de  Arazd,  J.  P.  Diaz 
oism  (*'  no  book  or  man  shall  be  acknowl-  de  Carvacho,  and  J.  J.  Teixeira,  Vice- Admiral 
as  infallible,  and  the  only  way  to  sal-  J.  R.  de  Lamare ;  Dr.  P.  J.  Soares  de  Souza ; 
i  but,  nevertheless,  due  respect  shall  be  and  of  members  extraordinary :  Senators  J.  L. 

all  scriptures,  and  the  good  and  great  C.  Paranagud  and  M.  P.  S.  Dantas ;   Coun- 

ages  and  countries ") ;  and  the  main-  cilors  Martin  Francisco,  B.  A.  de  M.  Taoues, 

5  of  spirituality  of  doctrine.    "  Flowers,  and  J.  C.  de  Andrade ;  and  Viscount  de  rra- 

bumt-offerings,  candles,  and  other  ma-  dos. 

iccompaniments  of  worship,^'  it  said.  The  President  of  the  Senate,  which  com- 

never  be  used,  and  care  shall  be  taken  to  prises  68  members  elected  for  life,  was  Vis- 

verything  tending  to  reduce  religion  to  count  de  Jaguary ;   and  the  Vice-President, 

trade  and  lifeless  forms.  .  .  .  Anything  Count  de  Baependy. 

II  directly  or  indirectly  encourage  idola-  The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
^nder  superstition,  take  away  spiritual  with  122  members  elected  for  four  years,  was 
n,  lower  conscience,  or  corrupt  morals,  Viscount  de  Prados;  and  the  Vice-President, 
3ver  be  countenanced."    The  Sadharan  F.  de  Almeida. 

:>  Somaj  sends  missionaries  over  India,  The  Presidents  of  the  several  provinces  were 

9  societies  for  religious  culture  among  as  follows : 

idents    of   Calcutta,   and    maintains  a    Aiagdas. Dr.  J.  E.  Ferreim  Jaoobina. 

!  library  and  a  school  for  the  higher  edu-    AnoMonas. ?**•  ^-  '^r^^^^^ 

of  boys,  with  twenty  teachers  and  889  o^:::::::::::::::::;  I^Storp.  i;Bao  vSSST^ 

and  labors  by  itself,  and  through  asso-    Espirfto  Santo Dr.  M.  a.  Tostes. 

ocieties  of  women,  for  the  improvement    ^^i^i^ ;::::;:; ^,\it  cilIS,iJo^*~** 

len.     Among  the  reforms  advocated  by     Matto-Orosao CoUmel  J.  M.  de  Alaneaatro. 

istS  of  India,  of  whom    both   of    these     Mlnaa-Oeraea Senator  J.  F.  Melrade  VMconoelloB. 

,  r^  ,,  1  A       -L   !•       Para Dr.  M.  P.  Souza  Dantaa  FUho. 

«  are  branches,  are  the  complete  aboU-     Pai»hyba Dr.  J.  Perrelra  Camelro. 

all  caste  restrictions ;  the  abolition  of    Puran& Dr.  s.  B.  PimenteL 

rship  of  deceased  ancestors ;  a  reform  pJJS?'!*".'!^ ! '  *  *.  .* ! !  *. ! :  .*  dJ"  s.  a  it  ^iS?"*  ^*°^ 

ceremonies  usual  at  births,  and   at   ere-  Bio  Grande  do  Norte! !!  Dr!  A.  D.Satyro. 

;  reform  of  marriage  customs  (which  is    f  *<>^<*«  •'"^Jf* ^'  ^I^^®  ^  ®-  C*™P<»- 

*  ,  •      1     A  x^xi-  \l       x»  Santa  Catharlna.; Dr.  J.  B.  Chavea. 

need  equivalent  to  tne   reconstruction     Sio  Paulo senator  F.  C.  de  Abreu  e  Sllva. 

idoo    society) ;    the    promotion    of    f e-  B«o  Pedro  (Bio  Grande 

lacdon  ani  emancipation ;  the  limit.-  i^— ]:::::::"  gj;  &.  M.  taS:^"d~?^ 

men  to  one  wife;  the  remoTal  of  the  ™,i.    »    w  i.        <  n  v    ^i.    T>i.  n      t    i 

ition  against  the  marriage  of  widows,  ,  ^he  ArchbiBhop  of  Bahia,  the  Rt.  Re^  L.  A, 

iial  reform ;  the  supprewion  of  inteml  ^os  Santos  (1880),  is  Pnmate  of  all  Brazil ; 

i  of  all  kinds;  the  promotion  of  ednoa-  ^^  *?'"«  »«•«  e  even  bishops:  those  of  Pari, 

nong  the  people;  and  the  social  and  ^^^  Fortaleza,  Olmda,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

•egeneration  of  India.  ^^  ^»'^°>  Porto  AWe,  Mananna,  Diaman- 

£ih  (lupzao  BO  BBAzn.).   (For  detaUs  *"»*' ®?y**>.,«"d  £?y.*^*-  ™    ....           , 

5  to  area,  territorial  divisions,  popula-  _,The  Brazilian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and 

c.,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  "An-  Envoy  Kxtraordmary  to  the  United  Stetes  is 

rclopsedia  "  for  1878.)  .  Died  August  M,  18S1.    (Sm  Obroabib,  Fobbsh.) 
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OoiiiicilorLop«sN6tto(traD8ferred  from  Monte-  Tett©  and  two  smaller  erafi);  with  an  aggre- 

video  in  July,  1881) ;  and  the  Brazilian  Consul-  gate  of  8,758  men,  and  a  total  armament  of 

General  at  Baltimore  (for  the  Union)  is  Senhor  166  gnns.    The  aggregate  steam-power  yru 

Bdvador  de  Mendon^a.  8,660  horses.    Besides  the  Teasels  above  eno- 

The  United  States  Minister  to  Brazil  is  Hon.  merated,  there  were  five  iron-clad  ships,  one 
James  Monroe'  (1881) ;  and  the  United  States  gunboat,  one  school-ship,  and  one  brig  for 
Oonsnl-General  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  is  Mr.  midshipmen,  all  without  armament.  The  per- 
Thomas  Adamson.  **  We  learn,  with  the  $onnel  of  the  navy  consisted  of  14  general  staff- 
greatest  pleasure,*'  writes  a  Rio  journalist,  re-  officers,  840  first-class  officers,  a  sanitary  corps 
f erring  to  the  appointment  of  Minister  Mon-  78  strong,  17  almoners,  88  accountants,  57 
roe,  and  to  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Adamson  guardians,  and  186  engineers;  an  imperial  ma- 
in the  consulate-general,  **  that  the  Honorable  rine  corps,  2,695  strong,  a  naval  battalion  of 
James  Monroe  has  been  nominated  by  the  286  men,  and  1,229  apprentices;  total,  4,984 
President  of  the  United  States  as  representa-  men.  An  additional  gunboat  has  been  report- 
tive  of  that  great  republic  at  the  court  of  ed  **  in  course  of  construction "  for  some  yean 
Brazil.  Mr.  Monroe  will  be  no  stranger  in  past ;  but  mention  must  here  be  made  of  two 
Brazil ;  he  is  already  known  here  as  a  consul  important  craft,  officially  described  as  follows: 
who  discharged  his  important  duties  with  zeal  One  of  these,  an  ironclad  of  novel  constroo- 
and  integrity;  and  his  precedents  here  afford  tion,  contracted  for  in  London  in  1881,  is  to 
the  certainty  that  the  United  States  will  find  be  800  feet  in  length  with  52  feet  beam,  and 
in  him  a  resident  Minister  in  Brazil  who  will  to  carry  four  Armstrong  tWenty-ton,  new  pat- 
refiect  honor  on  his  native  country.  As  re-  tern,  breech-loading  guns,  mounted  on  two 
gards  the  present  United  States  consulate-  turrets  arranged  en  echelon^  and  sufficiestlj 
general  at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  we  are  rejoiced  to  far  apart  to  avoid  injury  to  one  turret  bj  the 
find  that  no  change  is  contemplated  in  its  oc-  flash  of  the  guns  in  the  other.  The  lighter 
cupancy  by  the  gentleman  who  has  so  wor-  armament  is  to  consist  of  six  4)-inch  guns  and 
thily  discharged  the  duties  thereof,  and  re-  a  signal-gun.  The  armor  is  to  be  steel-faced 
formed  it.  As  the  New  York  correspondence  throughout;  the  armor-belt,  of  two  strakes,  7 
says,  Mr.  Adamson  is  not  popular  among  a  feet  deep  and  varying  in  thickness  from  10  to 
certain  class  of  American  citizens  here;  but  11  inches;  and  the  breastwork  and  turrets  each 
consuls,  like  ministers  of  state,  who  initiate  10  inches  thick.  The  main-deck  will  be  faced 
and  enforce  necessary  reforms,  must  count  on  with  l^-inch  compound  armor  on  a  steel  back- 
having  to  endure  much  obloquy  from  the  small  ing  \  inch  thick.  The  stem,  stem,  rudder, 
but  noisy  class  whose  interests  the  reforms  brackets,  and  tubes  will  be  constructed  of  brass, 
traverse.  Still,  every  important  American  and  while  the  hull  will  be  double  sheathed  with 
other  house,  having  business  with  the  United  wood  and  covered  with  Muntz-metal.  Promi- 
Btates  consulate-general  here,  will  freely  ac-  nent  among  the  advantages  anticipated  in  this 
knowledge  that,  in  Mr.  Adamson,  we  have  had  ironclad  are :  the  protection  of  the  magazines 
the  best  American  Consul-General  Rio  has  and  the  spaces  beneath  the  breastwork,  fore 
seen  since  the  days  of  *  Honest  James  Mon-  and  aft  of  which  the  armor-belt  wiU  pass  inside 
roe.' ''  and  take  the  form  of  oblique  armor;  the  dimi- 

The  actual  strength  of  the  army  in  1880  was  nution  of  weight  consequent  upon  that  arrange- 
15,804,  of  whom  1,743  were  officers.  The  dis-  ment^  and  the  security  against  water  lodging 
tribution  of  the  several  arms  was  as  follows :  upon  the  inner  protective  deck  in  the  event  of 
Infantry — twenty-one  battalions,  eight  garrison  piercing  of  the  thin  ends  of  the  armor;  and 
companies,  and  one  depot  company  for  drill-  the  use  of  the  forced  blast,  with  a  horse-power 
service;  cavalry — five  regiments,  one  squad-  readily  increased  from  6,000  to  8,000,  and  a 
ron,  and  five  garrison  companies ;  artillery —  speed  of  not  less  than  15  but  susceptible  of  he- 
three  mounted  regiments  and  five  foot-battal-  ing  accelerated  to  16f  knots  an  hour.  Should 
ions;  tappers  and  miners,  one  battalion  ;  gen-  the  ship,  on  trial,  fail  by  one  quarter  of  a  knot 
darmes,  8,340,  of  whom  931  were  at  Rio  de  to  make  15  knots,  the  builders  will,  by  the 
Janeiro.  The  National  Guard  had  been  dis-  terms  of  their  contract,  be  held  to  forfdl 
banded,  with  a  view  to  reorganization  after  tlie  £2,000 ;  if  by  one  half  knot,  £4,000 ;  if  by 
taking  of  the  new  census.  Pursuant  to  the  law  three  fourths,  £8,000 ;  if  by  one  knot,  £16,000 ; 
of  February  27,  1875,  military  service  is  obli-  if  by  li  knot,  £82,000:  and  should  the  speed 
gatory  for  all  Brazihan  citizens ;  but  numerous  fall  short  of  18|  knots,  the  whole  of  the  final 
exemptions  are  admitted,  and  substitution  is  al-  installment,  amounting  to  one  sixth  of  the  en- 
lowable.  The  period  of  service  in  the  regular  tire  price,  will  be  forfeited.  Should  the  ex- 
army  is  six  years,  and  in  the  reserve  three  trerae  draught  of  the  ship,  with  400  tons  ol 
years.  The  regulation  war  strength  was  to  be  coal  and  sea-going  stores  on  board,  exceed  2C 
fixed  at  82,000;  and  the  strength  in  time  of  feet,  the  forfeitures  will  be  as  follows:  for  ai 
peace,  although  fixed  at  13,000,  is  commonly  excess  of  1  inch,  £1,000;  of  2  inches,  £2,000 
m  excess  of  that  number.  The  navy,  in  1880,  of  8  inches,  £4,000 ;  of  4  inches,  £8,000 ;  of  I 
confdsted  of  nine  steam  ironclads,  six  steam  inches,  £16,000 ;  of  6  inches,  £25,000 ;  and  o 
corvettes,  sixteen  steam  gunboats,  six  steam  more  than  6  inches,  the  entire  final  instaD 
transports,  and  three  sail  of  the  line  (one  cor-  ment    likewise,  for  an  excess  of  one  tent] 
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»er  boree-power  over  the  consamption  imports  were  bat  $4^65,685  in  1880,  against 

indicated  bj  the  builders  for  the  trial  .$4,900,163  in  1879.    Hence  the  actual  increase 

6  boars  at  fall  speed,  £2,000  will  be  of  revenue  from  the  customs  department  in 

i;  for  two  tenths,  £4,000;   for  three  1880,  as  compared  with  1879,  was  but  $418,- 

£8,000 ;  for  four  tenths,  £16,000 ;  for  267.    Much  more  favorable  results  were  ex- 

bhs,  £32,000.  The  ship  is  to  be  inclined,  pected  bj  the  Grovernment  from  the  tariff 

'  center  of  gravity  ascertained  in  the  which  went  into    operation  on  January   1, 

ray.      Her  metacentric    height  when  1880 ;  but  economists  foresaw  that  a  measure 

br  sea  is  not  to  be  less  than  3  feet,  and  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  commercial  commu- 

o  circumstances  is  it  to  be  less  than  2^  nity  could  hardly  prove  profitable  to  the  treas- 

id  by  failure  in  any  of  these  stipula-  ury ;   for,  although  merchants  had  been  re- 

e  contractors  are  to  forfeit  the  final  in-  quested  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  revising 

it.   The  other  new  craft  is  an  iron  gun-  the  former  tarifis,  their  suggestions  had  only 

be  named  Iniciadora,  and  the  king-bolt  been  regarded  as  worthy  of  consideration  when 

ih  was  struck  by  his  Majesty  the  Em-  favorable  to  increased  rates  of  duty.*     The 

DL  October  27,  1881,  at  the  national  ar-  new  tariff  undeniably  made  some  improve- 

'  marine.    This  will  be  the  first  iron  ves-  ments,  such  as  the  suppression  of  unnecessary 

;  there.    The  dimensions  and  other  de-  distinctions  and  the  approximation  of  ofiicial 

blished  were  as  follows:  length,  117  to  market  value;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  re- 

3am,  24  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  8  feet ;  vision  was  performed  too  rapidly  to  admit  of 

,  5  feet;  with  a  displacement  of  200  proper  attention  to  fiscal  conveniences.     A 

d  engines  of  260  horse-power,  expected  new  revision  was  ordered  toward  the  close  of 

a  speed  of  from  9  to  10  knots  an  hour.  1880,  and  the  work  intrusted  to  a  committee 

sel  is  to  be  double  sheathed  with  wood  composed  wholly  of  government  employes ; 

itz-metal ;  and  the  armament  to  consist  but  the  expediency  of  submitting  the  result  of 

cannons  of  15  caliber  at  the  bow  and  their  labors,  when  these  should  be  terminated, 

rith  ^inch  steel  plate  casemates  for  for  examination  to  a  committee  of  merchants 

on    against  musketry;    two  machine  and  another  of  manufacturers,  was  strongly 

id  torpedo  apparatus.    Electric  light  urged  by  the  public  press, 

used  on  board  the  Iniciadora,  which  is  The  amount  and  branches  of  the  national 

steel- wire  schooner  rigging,  have  ca-  debt  of  Brazil  were  reported  as  follows  on 

for  one  month's  supplies  for  60  men,  December  31,  1880 : 

xy  coal   for  6  days.      This    gunboat  is  Porelgn  loan  of  1862,  due  1882.... 

rintended  for  river  service.  ^ -» 
ubjoined  table  of  the  latest  official  re- 
hand  from  the  Finance  Department, 
»r  the  year  1877-*78,  will  serve  to  show 
*ces  of  the  revenue  and  the  branches 
expenditure,  but  not  the  real  condition 
lian  finances  at  the  present  time : 


u 


1868, 
1S«0, 
1863, 
16<», 

i8n, 

1876, 


ti 


u 


1099. ... 

1890.... 
1898.... 
1902.... 
1909.... 
1918.... 


£890,800 
286,800 
462,100 
1,871,100 
^67^900 
8,028,200 
M79,600 


MOrth. 


UCVKNUS. 

raoelpts $8«,697,474 

tta  on  shipping 85,749 

Ml  rerenoe 14,166,169 

dto 762,417 

cipationftind 621,860 

pto  extraordinary 8,270,171 


btaL $6^872,840 

IXFENDITURE. 

try  of  the  Interior |11,«07,295 

ofForoign  AflUn 604,288 

ofFlnance 26,626,199 

ofJostloe 8,281,828 

of  Gommeroe  and  Agriculture. .    21 ,068,020 

ofWw 7,917,894 

of  IheKayy 6.801,781 


oCaL. 


176,746,196 


elldt $20,878,865 

)  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1881-^82,  the 
was  estimated  at  $58,479,000,  and  the 
tare,  in  round  figures,  at  $59,143,880; 
>wing  a  deficit  of  but  $664,880.  As 
),  the  revenue  a))pear8  to  have  been 
r  in  that  year  than  any  of  the  preced- 
•9."  The  customs  receipts  from  ex- 
re  a  total  of  $21,425,497,  against  $20,- 
in  1879 ;   though  the  receipts  from 


Total  foreign  debt £16,704,000  :s  148,666,6001 

8ix  per  cent  internal  fiinded  debt 886,897,100 

Five      " l,99^000 

Four     "            »•           *»         **    119,600 

Six        "     gold  bonds  of  1668 28,882,000 

Four  and  a  half  per  cent  gold  bonds  of  1879 . . .  80.28^000 

Treasury  bills. 16,488,800 

Five  per  cent  private  loan 700.000 

Various  deposits,  about 60,000,000 

Paper  money 189,260,000 

Total  national  debt 819,788,100^ 

A  new  loan  of  £5,000,000  was  talked  of  in 
July  as  probable,  and  as  necessary  to  permit 
the  payment  or  funding  of  the  existing  floating 
debt. 

In  a  report  made  in  1879  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  the  total  debt  stood  at  779,116,887 
milreis  =  $889,558,418. 

The  most  recent  complete  official  returns  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  empire  are  those 
for  1878-'79,  in  which  year  the  exports  and 
imports  were,  as  stated  in  our  volume  for  1880, 
of  the  total  values  of  $102,029,250  and  $81,- 
752,900  respectively. 

The  nature  and  value  of  the  commodities 
imported  from  Great  Britain  in  1880  were  as 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table : 

•  See  *'  Annual  Cyclopedia'*  for  1880  and  for  1878. 
t  $74,882,800.  %  $409,866,660. 
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Cotton  nuurafketarM £8,887,525 


Unen  manntkctores 

Woolen  and  wonted  mumlkctnres. 

Jute  mAnoikctarefl 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Coal,  coke,  etc 

Earthenware 

Bailaofall  aortt 

Steam-engines 

Cast  or  wrought  iron 

Machinery  and  mill-work 

Beed-oils 


128,024 
81,224 
162,128 
274,099 
204,728 
112,260 
145,029 
105,882 
228,408 
171,789 
84,927 


Total £4,96G,183 

=  $24,880,690 
Against  a  total  of  £8,998,721  (=  119,998,605) 
for  the  year  1879. 

The  imports  from  the  same  source  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1881  were  as  follows: 

Cotton  manuikctures £849,408 


Woolen  manufactures. 
Linen  manuikctures... 
Jute  manuikctures.... 

Steam-engines 

Bails 

Machinery 

Hardware  and  cutlery 
Cast  or  wrought  iron  . 

Earthenware 

CoaLcoke,  etc 

Seed-oils,  etc 


27,678 
84,884 
29,220 
26,030 
101,029 
85,916 
88,661 
79,528 
86,729 
71,608 
18,614 


Total. 


£1,488,784 

=  $7,198,670 

Judging  from  the  total  of  the  first  of  these 
two  tables,  that  of  the  second  would  seem  to 
foreshadow  a  considerable  decrease  for  1881 
as  compared  with  1880. 

Of  all  the  Brazilian  staples  of  export,  coffee 
is  by  far  the  chief.  With  her  680,000,000  *  of 
shrubs,  producing  on  an  average  260,000,000 
kilogrammes  or  672,000,000  pounds  annually, 
Brazil  exports  nearly  onehalf  of  the  entire  quan- 
tity of  coffee  consumed  in  the  world,  her  home 
consumption  not  exceeding  110,000,000  pounds. 
Her  prodigious  superiority  over  all  the  other 
coffee- growing  countries  individually  and  col- 
lectively maybe  seen  by  the  following  figures: 


OOUNTRIVS. 


BradL 

Dutch  possessions. 

West  Indies 

Ceylon 

South  Africa 

Arabia 

Africa 

Central  America. . . 

Philippines.. 

Oceania 

Total 


QUAinm 

PKODVCEO. 

18S6. 

1878. 

Kflogrmmmci. 

Knocnunmw. 
226^600,000 

168,400,000 

71,822,000 

91,404,800 

20,800,000 

41,800,000 

2831  ^000 

68,422,400 

22,81^000 

86,890,000 

6,176,000 

2,779,200 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

8,500,000 

82.500,000 

1,868,720 

8,896,600 

160,000 

880.161.880 

490,848.200 

=  676,811,854  lbs. 

=  1,006,228,560  IbS. 

A  significant  fact  of  another  kind  is  observed 
on  glancing  at  the  foregoing  columns  of  fig- 
ures— ^namely,  that  while  coffee-culture  has 
taken  an  immense  stride  in  the  course  of  twen- 
ty-three years,  an  astounding  development  is 
noticeable  in  many  other  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Central  America;  and  Brazilian 
planters  will  do  well  to  reflect  that,  though 
the  supremacy  is  decidedly  theirs,  no  means 
can  safely  be  neglected  by  them  of  maintain- 

♦  In  1881. 


ing  their  present  vantage-ground  in  the 

kets  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe. 

Brazilian  ooffee-crops  have  of  late  years 

abundant.    Thus,  as  has  beeu  seen  in  the 

last  given,  the  crop  of  1878  was  225,6( 

kilogrammes,  or  496,100,000  pounds;  tl 

1878-79  was  rather  smaller,  222,349,800 

grammes;  that  of  1879-*80,  still  smaller 

174,648,480;  while,  on  account  of  188 

for  the  first  six  months,  ending  on  Dec< 

81,  1880.  there  had  already  been  shipped 

622,820  kilogrammes,  or  almost  seven  ei 

of  the  entire  quantity  exported  in  the 

of  the  year  immediately  preceding.    It  w 

garded  as  probable  that  the  crop  of  18( 

would  reach  8,000,000  bags  of  sixty  kilogra 

each,  or  180,000,000  kilogrammes  =  426 

000  pounds.    "  The  year  1880  was  not  fav< 

to  coffee  exportation,"  observes  a  Rio  jo 

^^The  European  markets  remained  apa 

during  the  first  half-year,  with  prices  cons 

low,  while  in  the  United  States  the  pn 

of  large  cargoes,  presumed  to  be  for  acco 

the  Brazilian  Government,   kept  specv 

away.    At  home,  holders  and  buyers  fo 

diflScult  to  agree,  as  the  latter  could  i 

above  certain  limits  in  accordance  wit 

situation  of  the  markets  the  shipments 

for ;  while  the  sackers,  unwilling  to  sa 

the  article  by  selling  at  a  low  price,  ei 

ored  at  all  hazards  to  sustain  their  pretei 

In  the  last  months  of  the  year,  when 

fell  considerably  in  the  American  mf 

some  New  York  and  Boston  merchant 

able  to  meet  their  losses  thereby,  susp 

payments.    But  no  unfavorable  impressic 

felt  at  Rio ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fortnii 

which  the  news  of  the  failure  was  re 

was  that  of  greatest  sales  here.     In  rui 

production  has  increased  greatly,  but  th 

sumption  has  increased  equally,  and  its 

the  fabrication  of  liquors  has  of  late  be 

tensive.    New  means  of  transport  hav 

assisted,  by  cheapening  freight.     Of  the 

pipes  made  in  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  J( 

about  9,000  proceeded  from  the  Campo 

ket.    Pemambuco  followed  Rio  in  prodi 

9,000  pipes  having  been  exported  from  ] 

and  the  home  consumption  being  larg 

Rio  de  Janeiro  prices  were  forty  per  cenl 

er  than  at  Pemambuco,  preventing  shij 

thither.    In  tobacco  the  year  1880  w; 

profitable,  if  not,  indeed,  one  of  the  loss 

liquidations  for  all  the  classes  depend! 

the  manufacture  of  Minas  tobacco.    Tl 

prices    which    prevailed    almost    unci 

throughout  the  year,  despite  a  consic 

decrease  in  the  harvest,  were  attributed, 

parties  interested,  to  the  perturbation  pn 

in  commercial  relations  by  the  new  taxes, 

while  it  is  evident  that  the  taxes  conti 

to  the  evils  pointed  out,  it  is  no  less  g 

the  principal  cause  of  the  decline  in  pr 

the  point  of  being  unremunerative  consi 

the  narrowness  of  the  circle  of  foreign  c 

ers.    And  thus  the  three  years  of  abi 
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rented  the  expected  reaction  after  bis  intention,  as  the  state  of  the  finances  had 
ssion  of  the  imperial  taxes,  by  per-  improved,  to  apply  to  the  following  Legislature 
*  supply  to  exceed  the  consamption."  for  an  appropriation  in  the  budget  for  1882-^88 
id  here  be  observed  that  sugar  is  for  an  immigrants^  house  in  Kio,  to  receive 
razilian  article  of  export,  produced  and  support  for  eight  days  40,000  spontaneous 
)  of  the  empire,  but  particularly  in  immigrants  per  annum,  for  the  transportation 
ces  of  Pernambuco  and  Bahia.  The  of  30,000  immigrants  from  Rio  to  their  destina- 
bipped,  however,  is  never  or  rarely  tion,  for  the  acquisition  of  58,000  acres  of  land 
of  140  tons,  or  about  the  amount  of  in  readily  accessible  portions  of  Southeru  Bra- 
shipments  from  the  little  island  of  zil,  and  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  and  the 

making  of  roads  to  colonies.     He  had  also  de- 

lave  been  no  official  returns  of  port  clared  that  the  Government  would  not  give  f  ur- 

s  published  since  those  given  in  our  ther  aid  or  make  further  subsidized  immigra- 

»r  1880,  to  which  volume  reference  tion  contracts.* 

ade  for  details  relating  to  i^razilian  The  new  electoral  reform  bill  mentioned  in 

ind  telegraphs.     On  the  subject  of  our  volume  for  1880  passed  the  Senate  in  the 

ine  of  steamers  there  mentioned  as  session  of  1881.    We  here  transcribe  the  prin- 

•e  established  between  Canadian  and  cipal  clauses  of  the  bill : 

ports,  the  following  particulars  were  Abtiolb  I.  The  nominationft  of  senators  and  depu- 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  February,  1881 :  ties  to  the  General  Assembly,  members  of  the  Ito- 
tomas,  at  which  port  the  steamers  of  vincial  Legislative  Assemblies,  and  any  other  elective 
Hll  /»an  \a  i^^c^  ilSafi^Knfino.  TA/^inf  ft^f  UBtional  or  local  authofity,  shall  be  made  by  direct 
^1  IS  "^®  .^  w  ?^T  ^i^  ^  5  elections,  in  which  all  citiieM  enrolled  as  ele^re,  in 
and  tratnc  or  the  West  Indies  and  conformity  with  this  law,  may  take  part.  The  eleo- 
merica,  and  arrangements  are  in  prog-  tion  of  £eg«nt  of  the  Em{)ire  shall  continue  to  be 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com-  made  accoming  to  the  additional  act  to  the  Constitu- 
m  interchange  of  traffic  by  through  ^'"^^  ^  \}^  electors  treated  of  in  this  law^ 
,.  .  .t  r^  .  -  ,»  TirV.4.  T  T^  Art.  II.  Every  Brazilian  citizen,  m  accordance  with 
ling  at  that  port  for  the  West  Ind  les,  Articles  VI,  IX,  and  XCU  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
uiana,  and  Central  America,  and  at  empire,  having  a  net  annual  income  of  not  less  than 
aeiro  for  the  republics  of  the  river  200  milreis  from  realty,  trade,  business,  or  employ- 
is  bringing  all  these  countries  into  ^i^*,  is  an  elector.  . ,  .  .  ,  ^^„  .  ■ ,  , 
umunic^tion  witli  Canada.  The  di-  The  exclusions  of  said  Article  XCII  mclude  Ae 
^  77  J  J,  .w..  v>»u»v*«.  A  w  **  jjjgjj  Q^  ^jj^  army,  navy,  and  police  corps,  and  the 
of  Canada  with  these  countries  lor  workmen  of  the  public  departments  and  establish- 
1879  has  been  as  follows:  Imports,  ments. 

J56,817;   exports,  value  $4,242,112;  Art.  in.  The  proof  of  the  income  referred  to  in 

been  carried  on  entirely  by  sailing-  ^l  preceding  article  shall  be  made : 

.ri  ™;ii  nA»^oa».;i»^  K^  A,tfi»l«  A^^r\  oBonow  1.  Ab  to  moorae  arising  from  realty : 

d  wiU  necessarily  be  further  devel-  ^^  ^  y^^en  the  realty  lies  withiS  the  bouni  of  the 

the  establishment  of  this  coucipany.  Imposto  Predial  or  DecimaUrbana,  by  certificate  from 

>8ed  to  employ  four  steamers  in  this  the  fiscal  department  that  the  realty  is  assessed  at  a 

ich  of  2,200  tons  burden,  which  will  rental  value  of  not  less  than  200  milreis,  or  by  a  re- 

ily  between  Canada  and  Rio  de  Ja-  ^%\^U^«  same  department  for  payment  of  tiiat  tax. 

u*         *  c*  Tu            n    A  \r        v-  (2-)  When  not  withm  the  bounds  of  the  Impoeta 

3hing  at  St.  Thomas,  Par4,  Maranhao,  ^^edial  or  Decima  Urbana : 

rnambuco,  and  Bahia,  between  which  If  consisting  of  premises  situated  where  neither  of 

coastwise  traffic  in  passengers  and  those  taxes  is  levied,  of  rural  eetabUshments,  or  of 

rery  important.     The  contract  with  ]^^^  occupied  by  the  owner,  then  by  computing  the 

lian  Government  is  for  three  years  ii^oome  at  six  percent  uiwn  the  ^mtal  the  realty 

i_r    i  ir            X  XL        "       J^^°  resents,  verified  by  a  legitimate  deed  ot  ownership  or 

)m  1st  of  May  next,  thereafter  being  holding,  or  by  a  judicial  sentence  recognizing  either. 

3  by  six  months*  notice,  as  is  usual  If  not  occupied  by  the  owner,  then  by  reckoning 

>minion.     The  Brazilian  contract  is  the  income  in  the  same  manner,  or  by  the  exhibitioa 

ars,  and  it  is  understood  that  nego-  ^1^°*™^  ^^.^  ''•*?^  "^^^^^  entered  in  notarial 

•                     M        jj'^*       1      V  'J^  books  a  year  before,  with  express  declaration  of  the 

•e  m  progress  for  additional  subsidies  p^oe  of  the  lease. 

many  in  respect  of  intermediate  ports  Sbo.  2.  Ab  to  income  derived  from  trade  or  profes*- 

The  company  has  the  advantage  of  siou:^ 

oduced 

sntial 


Qces,  

I  will  be  at  once  taken  up  by  those  (2.)  By  certificate  from  the  respective  fiscal  depart- 

n  search  of  a  favorable  form  of  in-  n»ent  of  ownership  of  a  factory,  workshop,  or  oom- 

>»  mercial,  manufacturing,  or  rural  establishment,  with  a 

^^\.^^^  n^^^^^^  ^f  Ti««»:i  \.»A  ««  capital  of  at  least  6,800  milreis,  paying  an  imperial  or 

ephone  Company  of  Brazil  had  re-  provincial  annual  tax  of  not  teSs  t^  24  niUreis  in 

'  decree  of  April  17,  1881,  authori-  foo,  12  miheis  in  other  cities,  and  6  mUreia  in  towns 

operate  in  the  empire,  and  it  was  and  other  places  of  the  empire. 

It  contracts  would  at  once  be  made  The  taxes  referred  to  in  this  pnmsion  confer  elect- 

tabliflhment  of  telephonic  communi-  ^I^i^^l^y  ^^^  ^^^'^  P"^  ^^"^  at  least  a  year  before 

-J.     ,     T       •           J  XI.         •  i_  enrollment. 

ween  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  the  neigh-  Nq  taxes  but  those  mentioned  in  this  law  can  serve 

m  of  Nictheroy.  for  proof  of  income. 

lister  of  Agriculture  had  announced  ^see ^ Annual Cyciopsdia'' for isso. 


(S.)  By  oeitUleate  aztmcted  from  tht  book  of  bmk  cUsiblB  u  snulor,  depntj,  or  proriiKul  i 
OMnpaniea  or  CMjamerdal  or  nunubcUiiiag  r-*™"  wiUuu  the  n^n  ovei  which  their  functioM 
tiom,  legallf  autboriied,  proving  the  dtuen  to  h*va    uid  the  inelwbilitf  meludea  epgineers,  oon 


faaen  employed,  for  ■  year  preTioualy,  &t  ai&kry  not    fumishera,  and  othen  inlerustod  in  public,  g^un 

''-'  Mian  tbe  legal  income.  orsabwdixodnoila,  or  deriving  pecnniiLn  pnif 

0.  3.  An  to  iocanie  deriTed  trma  pablio  or  pro-     ftMe,  proriitoe,  or  manidHlity  works.    Bhareh 


nairied,  in  \htX  of  bii  wife,         Akt.  XI.  No  remunerated  public  ft 

for  e.  yeu  previoiulj,  stock  yielding  anniully  at  leait  hold  Lis  office  during  the  ecaaion,  if  he  aaix[ 

the  rcquii^  income.  Ic^latjTe  mandate ;  and  if  he  ooGepta  a  eeaitf 

8io.  *,  Aa  to  income  derived  from  sharta  of  legally  be  muat  at  once  be  eapenuinuMed. 
authorized  lMnka  and  companies,  or  ftvm  depoelts  in        Excepting  ministera  and  aecntaiieB  of  atate, 

goTcmmont  aavinga-banka  or  otlieia  authorized   by  tnlorB  of  alala,  In&bow,  embMBad(«S  and  envo; 

tbe  tiovernmeDt,  bj  autbentic  certificate  of  holding.  Inordinary  on  specialmiiaion,  pmidentaof  proi 

for  a  year  before  enrollment,  in  his  own  or  hia  vife^a  military  and  naval  officeta^ as  to  aenlorin  and  pt 

name,  ahares  or  depoaita  yielding  at  least  the  baid  aenatom,  etc,  obtaining  hcense  from  tbeir  m[ 

ftnniiitl  income,  ohanibera. 

Abt.  IV.  The  following  are  onn^dered  to  have  the        Art.  XII  forbida  the  election  of  miniatera  o 

legal  inoome,  independent  of  proof:  aa  aenaton  while  holding  office,  and  for  aii  d 

(1.)  HoldeiB  of  sdentifio  or  literary  diploroaa  of  any  ailerward,  unless  tbe  vacancy  oooma  in  the  . 

legally  recognized  faculty,  academy,  school  or  iiuti-  province  or  that  of  domicile, 
tute,  Brazilian   or  foreign.     The  proof  will  be  the         Art.  XIII  forbids  the  ■c(¥ptanc?e  by  senator 

diploma  ilaelf,  or  any  authentie  docoment  replao-  by  deputies  and  members  ol  provincial  ataei 

ing  it.  during  the  aeemon  atid  aix  months  afler,  of  an 

12.)  Clerks  in  holy  orders.  government  or  provincial  employment  or  commi 

(9.)  CiliieOB  who  nave,  for  upward  of  a  year  before  except  of  councilor  of  state,  president  of  pro 

enrollment,  been   directing  houaea  of  educalloii  or  embassador  or  envoy  eitraordinaiy,  bishop,  and 

teaching,  or  have  been  pubUc  teachers,  by  effective  or  mender  of  sea  or  land  for«e.    ft  also  forbidi 

life-long  Domination,  or  have  been  teacbiog  in  private  obtaining  oonceBmons,  privileeca,  cnntncts,  eb 

schools  or  coUegea  attended  by  M  least  twenty  scbol-  not  patents.    Two  years  of  rwldence  in  the  pn 

an.  ia  required  for  election  as  provincial  member. 

A  certificate  tiom  the  inspector  or  director  of  public         Abtb.  XIV  and  XV  treat  of  the  elections  in  ge 
instrucdonin  Bin  or  in  the  provinces  ahull  aerve  aa        Abt.  XVI  treats  of  elections  of  senators, 

proof  thereof.  must  be  by  sepuale  triple  lists  for  each  vacancy 

(1.)   Uiniatera  and    councilors  of  state,  senatore.         Art.   XVlt  treats  o)   electiona  of  deputies 

deputies  ta  the  General  Assembly,  membera  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  will  be  in  districts  i 

Ptnvindal  Legislative  Aasembliea,  Uie  effective  verea-  deputy.      Kio  ia  to  have  three  districla,  Bahi 

dores  and  the  justices  of  peace  with  number.  Seclfe  two  each. 

(S.)  Employ^  of  the  diplomatio  or  oansular  corps.  An.  XVIU  treala  of  eleclionB  of  Tcreadore 

(S.)  Officers  of  the  amiy,  navy,  and  police  corps,  justices  of  tbe  peace. 
including  the  active  and  reserve,  retired  and  honoraiy        Abts.  XIX  (o  XXI,  of  penaltiea. 
with  pay.  AsT.  XXII  pce^ces  all  electiona,  except  ■ 

(T.)  Imperial,  provincial,  or  mnnicipal  functionaries  vided  for  in  Article  XXIX  of  the  Conititntion. 

having  pay  of  over  200  mUreis,  with  right  of  super-  the  conclusion  of  the  flrat  general  enrollment,  a: 

:._  Government  may  delay  to  the  laat  working  dtg'c 

□  office  of  justice,  with  ccmber,  1681,  the  general  election  of  deputies 

!  to  prove  the  legal  ii 

,  any  of  the  modes  laid  down  in  the  preceding  , 

aiticles  will  bo  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  rental  value  of  tl.. ^ ^  r 

of  the  house  or  houaea  ho  has  lived  in,  with  his  own  hannouy  with  it,  to  be  submitted  to  Parliams 

eamiogg,  during  at  least  a  year  before,  the  rental  value  approval. 

paid  bv  him  bemg  400  milieia  in  Bio)  8O0  milrcis  in         Abt.  XXV  revoke*  oontruy  provisions. 

ottJr  cities;  100  milreis  in  lo^wd  other  settie-  elections  by  &  freo  coMtituenoy,  untrami 

menta;  also  hy  rented  faims,  eto.,  paying  £00  milreis  by  gOTemineiit  preHsoro  and  anbiafied  by 

ajeairent.  emment  iiit«rference.      It  wa«   apprehe. 

'ill     C^'\'"'"'^"^^'7*''^'j''^''-    :.  ,  however,  that  electoral  refonna  may  not  ] 

«rcs'o?r£rs4f=':£,"Si"  }'^. "■?'■';';•? 'i,-;-*  'f  °'"" '" 

other  taxes.  it  being  doubtcul  whether  the  meaacs  are 

Arts.  VI  toVm  tteatoftheenrollmcntbvthemu-  cieDtly  enlightened    to   aee   the   necessil 

nicipal  judges  with  revision  by  the  juiz  de'  Direito,  brenkioe  with  traditional   evils  and  allc 

and^pealio^U^a^  hereafter  themselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the  en 

aied,  every'ciiizeninauded  in  Article  U  is  elS™^  of  modern  progress.     The  late  elections  t 

senator,  deputv  to  the  General  Assembly,  member  of  A  Liberal  m^ority  into  tbe  Chamber  of  I 

the  ProvindiJ  Lagislaturos,  vereador,  iiuiice  of  the  ties,  while  in  the  Senate  theOonaervatiTei 

^^i/?!."^  °^^  "^'^  "*?'^'*  ''^^  r -.1..,.     -  «>d  still  remain  in  m^ority ;  hence  tbe  pa 

Fo^'aertir-'of  l'Z;iX^Z^  ttf^"'^  ?'  '^  Liberal  Cabinet  must  needs  be  ^^ 

age,  and  have  l.BOO  milreis  income.  '"Ki  particularly  Bo   when   hampered   bj 

Jordeputy  to  the  Oenoral  Assembly,  member  of  the  parliamentary  requirement  of  an  abeolah 

Provindal  Legislature,  to  be  over  twenty-five  years  ot  jority  in  the  formation  of  a  qnonim.   Tbe 

^It  wJ"™T^'°^™''  '^\"  •?  '"'^  ent  Cabinet  has  little  to  fear  on  that  a 

ju.^  j^rsona,  bave  resided  an  years  in  Brazil.  v    ■.    -      >i.  r  .t       j-m 

For  vereador  and  justice  of  the  jieaoe,  that  of  resi-  """i  ^  '■'"'  ""^  "'  "  snccessor,  the  dltt 

—  r.. ..  1 — . .-., .    .,  .  p^fy  would  at  once  arise,  unless  the  Liberal  n 

---   '-  ity  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  shonid 
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»f  of  unprecedented  assidaitj,  disciplined  of  his  service  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 

n,  and  abnegation  of  self-interest.  Browning  resumed  his  profession  in  Qnincy, 

evertheless,  and  in  face  of  all  opposition,  where  he  continued  to  reside  in  active  practice 

spirit  and  letter  of  the  emancipation  law  *  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.    His  State  laments 

ieptember,  1871,  continue  to  be  observed,  his  decease  as  the  loss  of  an  able  public  ser- 

everj  measure  is  taken  that,  directly  or  vant. 

rectlj,  contributes  to  the  accomplishment  BULGARIA,  a  principalitv  of  Southeast- 
lie  great  work  of  abolition.  In  December,  em  Europe,  which  was  created  in  1878  by  the 
),  the  Provincial  Legislature  of  Rio  de  Ja-  Treaty  or  Berlin,  as  a  dependency  of  Turkey. 
-0  imposed  a  tax  of  $500  on  each  slave  Reigning  Prince,  Alexander  I,*  elected  iu  187V ; 
dght  into  the  province,  except  in  the  case  area,  63,972  square  kilometres  (1  kilometre  = 
ilaves  already  owned  when  the  law  was  0*886  square  mile) ;  population  on  January  1, 
sed,  and  merely  transferred  from  an  estate  1881,  1,995,701.  The  population  of  the  prin- 
nde  the  province  to  another  within  the  cipal  cities  on  the  same  date  was  as  follows : 
?inc6,  ana  the  property  of  the  same  plant-  Sofia  (the  capital),  20,541 ;  Rustchuk,  26,867 ; 
A  tax  of  $15  was  imposed  on  the  raster  Yarn^  24,649 ;  Shumla,  22,921 ;  Widdin,  13,- 
ilaves  moved  from  one  municipality  to  an-  602;  Timova,  11,500;  Sistova,  11,438.  The 
er.  A  bill,  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  only  railroad  in  operation  was  that  from  Rust- 
nbera,  was  brought  into  the  Sao  Paulo  As-  chuk  to  Varna,  224  kilometres.  The  number 
biy,  imposing  a  fee  of  $1,000  for  the  regis-  of  post-offices  in  1879  was  35 ;  the  number  of 
of  every  slave,  not  inherited,  brought  here-  letters  and  postal-cards  sent,  337,600 ;  of  print- 
ir  into  the  province.  Half  the  fee  was  to  ed  matter  and  packages,  2,060 ;  of  newspapers, 
ippHed  to  emancipations.  Thus  Sao  Paulo  402,454.  The  length  of  the  government  tele- 
Minas-Greraes  have  followed  the  course  of  graph  lines  in  1879  was  2,057  kilometres,  and 
province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  stop,  by  of  the  wires  3,021  kilometres.  The  number  of 
liibiUve  taxes,  the  further  introduction  of  offices  was  31,  and  of  dispatches  99,850.  The 
es.  National  Assembly  consists  of  the  Exarch  or 
iiere  were  reports  that  the  question  of  Chi-  head  of  the  Bulgarian  Church,  of  one  half  of 
)  labor  would  be  brought  to  test  before  the  bishops,  one  half  of  the  presidents  and 
^  '^an  eminent  American  contractor  hav-  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  one  half  of 
undertaken  to  forward  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  the  presidents  of  the  district  courts  and  of  the 
iber  of  coolies,  under  contract  to  serve  five  commercial  court,  and  of  deputies  of  the  pec- 
's on  plantations,  at  five  dollars  a  month,  pie  —  one  member  representing  20,000  per- 
j  rations."  sons. 

ROWNEN'G,  Obvuxe  H.,  bom  in  Harrison  The  people  of  the  principality  were  in  1881 
nty,  Kentucky,  1806;  died  August  10, 1881,  deprived  of  the  Constitution,  which,  in  accord- 
luincy,  Illinois.  Early  in  life  Mr.  Brown-  ance  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  they  had  formed 
removed  to  Buckner  County,  where  he  went  to  suit  themselves.  The  change  from  a  consti- 
logha  course  of  classical  studies  at  Augusta  tutional  monarchy,  with  exaggeratedly  demo- 
ege,  while  officiating  as  clerk  in  the  county  cratic  popular  rights  and  guarantees,  to  an  au- 
circuit  courts.  He  afterward  studied  law  tocratic  state,  was  accomplished  by  a  virtual 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1881  he  went  act  of  usurpation  on  the  part  of  their  elected 
eside  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  where  he  practiced  prince,  Alexander.  On  the  9th  of  May  the 
profession.  Having  served  through  the  Prince  dissolved  the  National  Assembly,  and 
ik  Hawk  War,  he  was  elected  in  1836  to  declared  the  Constitution  suspended.  The  in- 
lUinois  Senate,  and  four  years  later  to  the  competency  of  the  administration,  and  the  mis- 
er House,  in  which  he  served  two  years,  takes  of  the  majority,  whose  alleged  foUies 
the  Bloomingdale  Convention  he  co-oper-  and  short-comings  had  prompted  the  arbitrary 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  in  organizing  the  course  of  the  sovereign,  were  in  a  measure 
ablican  party  of  Illinois.  In  1860  he  was  confessed  by  the  chief  members  of  the  Liberal 
ilegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention  which  party  themselves.  Their  parliamentary  leader, 
inated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  presidency,  and  the  Minister-President  Zancoff,  proposed,  in- 
ng  the  war  he  was  an  active  supporter  of  stead  of  the  total  revocation  of  the  Constitu- 
Govemment.  In  1861  Governor  Yates  tion,  as  demanded  by  the  Prince,  its  suspension 
)inted  Mr.  Browning  to  fill  a  vacancy  for  three  years,  during  which  time  the  Prince 
ed  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Douglas,  United  should  govern  with  the  assistance  of  a  Cabinet 
es  Senator  from  Illinois.  In  this  position  and  of  a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  foreign 
*rved  for  two  years  with  distinction.  While  experts,  selected  by  the  Assembly. 
Tashington  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  The  draft  of  a  constitution  made  by  Prince 
with  Hon.  Jeremiah  Black  and  Hon.  Dondoukoff-Korsakoff  was  constructed  in  har- 
nas  G.  Ewing.  President  Andrew  John-  mony  with  the  liberal  views  of  the  popular 
u>pointed  Mr.  Browning  Secretary  of  the  party,  who  have  all  along  carried  with  them 

nor,  and  he  also  acted  as  Attorney-Gen-  *  For  .  biography  of  Alexander  I,  see  ^  Annual  (^yclopiB. 

for  a   bnei  time,  upon  the  retirement  of  dla'*  for  1879,  article  Albxakdbb  I;  for  an  account  of  the 

T  Stanberv,  of  Ohio.     At  the  expiration  »>»8tory  of  the  race,  of  the  proj^ess  of  education,  of  newspa- 

£ i2 '^ pera,  of  industry,  and  of  the  Bulgarian  Church,  see  "  Annual 

*  See  •^  Aimiul  CydopsMUa "  for  ISTl.  Cyclopndia"  for  187S,  article  Buloaua. 
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the  majority  of  the  Bnlgarian  nation.     The  Liberal  GrOTemment  had  been  most  snocessfu]. 
RoBflian  commissioner  fostered  the  aspirations  of  Through  a  redistribution  of  taxes,  thej  had 
the  Liberals  for  a  Great  Bulgaria,  and  probably  nearly  doabled  the  revenue,  without  increasing 
hoped  himself  to  be  chosen  Prince  of  the  Pan-  the  burden  on  the  people.    The  general  rates 
Bnlgarian  nation.    His  draft  was  modified  in  were  not  greater  than  under  the  former  Got- 
a  radical  sense  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  at  emment,  and  were  one  third  lower  Uian  under 
Timova.    The  Constitution,  while  embodying  the  Turkish  rule.  The  people,  on  the  contrarj, 
extreme  principles  ofpopular  sovereignty  based  were  enabled,  owing  partly  to  the  new  high- 
upon  universal  suffrage,  was,  in  respect  to  its  ways  and  similar  public  works  to  which  some 
provisions  for  the  practical  conduct  of  the  Gov-  of  the  additional  revenues  were  applied,  but 
emment,  in  many  respects  imperfect,  as  every  chiefly  to  an  abundant  harvest,   to  pay  the 
paper  constitution  instituting  a  new  political  taxes  more  easily  than  ever  before.    When 
system  must  be  of  necessity.    The  Prince  pos-  the  Conservatives  handed  the  administration 
sessed  no  sympathy  for  popular  institutions,  over  to  the  Liberals,  they  had  reduced  the  snr- 
and  attributed  all  the  friction  and  the  abuses  plus  of  12,000,000  francs  received  from  IVin(» 
of  the  Government  to  the  democratic  features  Dondoukoff- Korsakoff  to   7,000,000,   daring 
of  the  Constitution.    The  Conservative  minor-  their  one  yearns  management  of  public  affairs, 
ity,  from  whom  he  had  first  chosen  his  minis-  The  budget  which  they  delivered  to  their  snc- 
ters,  were  composed  of  the  semi-aristocracy  of  cessors  provided  another  deficit  for  the  coming 
the   TeharhadjeeSy   who  had    acquired  wealth  year,  the  revenue  being  placed  at  16,000,000 
under  the  Turkish  regime^  and  had  come  to  a  francs,  and    the  expenditures  at  19,000,000 
modus  Vivendi  with  the  Mohammedan  authori-  francs.    The  revised  budget  of  the  new  ad- 
ties.    The  Young  Bulgaria  party,  led  by  men.  ministration  balanced  revenues  and  expendi- 
who  in  the  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Moscow  tures  at  27,000,000  francs,  and  their  estimate 
had  imbibed  the  ideas  of  Western  liberalism  for  the  following  year  fixed  them  both  at  30,- 
and  of  Bussian  radicalism,  and  who  were  in-  000,000  francs.    When  dismissed  from  ofBce 
spired  with  an  enthusiastic  national  ambition,  by  the  uluue  of  the  self-constituted  autocrat, 
presented  the  only  doctrines  which  appealed  they  left  a  surplus  of  17,000,000  francs  cash  in 
to  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  peo-  the  Treasury.    The  excess  of  revenue  was  ex- 
pie.    Their  agitation  had  led  to  the  Turkish  pended  in  public  works,  roads,  barracks,  hos- 
war  and  the  independence  of   Bulgaria,  and  pitals,  and  public-office  buildings,  and  in  es- 
the  leadership  of  the  people  and  direction  of  tablishing  a  system  of  higher  education  and 
the  destinies  of  the  young  state  naturally  de-  erecting  buildings  for  the  elementary  schools, 
volved  upon  them.    The  Prince's  repugnance  which  are  maintained  by  the  communities, 
to  their  advanced  ideas  of  liberty,  and  his  con-  For  the  latter,  of  which  there  are  1,088,  afford- 
tempt  for  their  nationalistic  patriotism,  were  so  ing  instruction  to  66,854  children,  a  system  of 
fixed  that  he  regarded  the  direction  of  affairs  state  inspection  was  inaugurated.    Isine  see- 
by  the  doctrinaires  of  the  Liberal  party  as  a  ondary  schools  have  been  established  in  the 
political  impossibility.  principal  towns,  including  two  for  girls,  be- 
The  difficulty  of  working  the  Constitution  sides  a  classical  college  at  Sofia  and  a  priests* 
lay  not  so  much  in  the  ^^disorganization  at  seminary  at  Liscovatz.     There  is  known  to 
home,"  which  Alexander  declared  to  be  the  have  been  more    or  less   corruption  in  the 
effect  of  popular  government  in  Bulgaria,  as  in  management  of  the  public  funds,  but  they  wero 
the  fact  which  he  embodied  in  bis  twin  charge,  employed  in  the  main  for  judicious  and  usefnl 
that  the  Bulgarian  Parliament  had  brought  the  purposes.    Although  the  people  complained  of 
country  into  "  discredit  abroad."  This  resulted  the    Government,   from  a   chronic    habit  of 
from  the  reckless  thoroughness  with  which  the  resenting  taxation,  they  were  as  lightly  taxed 
Liberals  were  inclined  to  carry  out  the  prin-  as  ever  before,  and  never  had  experienced  so 
ciple  of  Bulgaria  for  the  Bulgarians,  in  entire  much  prosperity  and  general  well-being.    A 
disregard  of  the  wishes  of  the  powerful  neigh-  reform  in  the  treatment  of  the  Mussulman 
boring    empires,    on    whose    good-will   their  population  by  the  Liberal  Government  was 
country's  existence  as  an  independent  nation  instituted  before  their  dismissal  from  power, 
must  in  a  great  measure  depend.    The  over-  Persecutions  were  checked ;  efforts  were  made 
weening  jeaJousy  of  outsiders,  expressed  in  the  to  persuade  Christians,  who  had  seized  the 
motto  **  Bulgaria  fa/rd  da  se^^  of  the  Liberals,  property  of  refugee  Mohammedans,  to  return 
and  exemplified  in  the  acts  which  were  de-  it  to  the  owners,  and,  in  communities  having  » 
nounced  as  obstructive  by  the  Austrian  Gov-  preponderant  Mussulman  population,  Turkish 
emment,  and  those  which  were  construed  as  mayors  {KmeU)  were  appointed.     The  change 
ingratitude  by    the    Russians,   was  the    out-  in  policy  was  sufficient  to  stop  the  emigration, 
^  cropping  of  the  ancient  masterful  spirit  of  the  thus  keeping  in  the  country  a  useful  agricnlt' 
Bulgarians,  and  had  asserted  itself  under  Turk-  ural  population,  as  well  as  strengthening  the 
ish  rule  in  the  repudiation  of  the  dictation  of  hands  of  the  Liberals  by  retaining  an  element 
the  Phanar,  their  frequent  uprisings  against  the  hostile  to  Russia. 

Porte,   and  their  acquisition  of  the  right  of        Prince  Alexander,  after  he  had  suspended 

entire  local  self-government.  the  Constitution  by  proclaiming  it  unsuited  to 

The  administration  of  the  finances  by  the  the  requirements  of  the  country,  summoned  a 
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National   Assembly  to  revise  its  pro-  oavigation,  a  hostility  which  was  shared  bj  the 

).    The  dismissal  of  the  Assembly,  and  Roumanians. 

regular  method  \>y  which  the  PriDce  The  Liberal  party  daring  its  administration 
t  to  have  it  abrogated  by  a  kind  of  pie-  of  the  government  had  offended  three  infiaen- 
,  were  both  infractions  of  the  express  tial  classes  by  reforms  affecting  them  which 
ions  of  the  Constitution,  which  prescribes  were  in  the  popular  interest.  The  Rassian  ele- 
he  power  to  alter  and  amend  shall  be  ex-  ment  was  incensed  by  the  over- jealous  attitude 
1  only  by  the  Extraordinary  National  of  the  Liberals,  whose  project  of  dismissing 
ibly,  convoked  in  accordance  with  the  Russian  officers  from  the  military  and  civil  es- 
I  of  the  Assembly.  Prince  Alexander's  tablishments,  and  of  reducing  all  foreigners  in 
cation  of  his  coup  d'etat  was  that  the  Bulgarian  service  to  an  eqaal  footing  with  na- 
itution  had  broaght  discredit  upon  Bui-  tives,  precipitated  the  coup  d'etat  which  it  aimed 
abroad  and  bred  domestic  disorder.  The  to  avert.  The  ecclesiastical  reforms  which  sub- 
ably,  it  was  charged,  was  filled  in  great  ordinated  the  church  to  the  state,  and  restrict- 
irith  illiterate  members^  who  were  in-  ed  the  authority  of  the  bishops  over  the  paro- 
le of  judicious  legislation,  who  wasted  chial  clergy,  aroused  resentment  in  ecclesias- 
time  in  fruitless  party  strife,  and  im-  tical  circles.  The  local  magistracy  also  was 
incompetent  and  corrupt  Oabinet  ad-  alienated  by  a  measure  of  administrative  re- 
\  upon  the  Prince,  and  were  also  en-  form  which  curtailed  the  powers  of  the  cho- 
3d  in  intrigues  to  maintain  their  positions,  rdbji  class,  or  village  ma^ates.  The  young 
ad  instituted  a  foreign  policy  which  en-  German  prince  and  Prussian  Guard  lieutenant, 
»red  the  existence  of  Bulgaria.  The  Lib-  who  had  been  selected  as  the  constitutional 
party,  who  maintained  that  the  tradi-  -ruler  of  the  new  principality,  regarded  with 
and  character  of  the  Bulgarian  people  impatience  and  contempt  the  extreme  demo- 
oded  a  democratic  form  of  government,  cratic  provisions  of  the  organic  instrument 
ised  to  remedy  the  admitted  evils  by  re-  which  he  had  sworn  to  observe,  and  for  the 
g  the  number  of  members  in  the  As-  first  year  of  his  reign  refused  to  take  his  ad- 
ly,  and  lowering'  the  age  of  eligibility  visers  from  the  majority.  In  his  plan  for  de- 
thirty  to  twenty-five,  in  order  to  admit  stroying  the  national  Constitution,  he  was  cer- 
l  men  who  had  been  educated  abroad  tain  of  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Russians, 
were  returning  in  considerable  numbers,  of  the  well-wishes  of  Austria,  and  of  the  neu- 
trife  in  the  Assembly  had  been  in  great  trality  of  Germany.  The  support  of  the  civil, 
ire  due  to  the  course  which  the  Prince  military,  and  clerical  oligarchies,  which  the 
ursued,  at  first,  of  choosing  his  ministers  Liberal  party  had  effectuaBy  estranged,  was  of 
the  minority.  As  soon  as  he  allowed  indispensable  assistance.  In  the  country  dis- 
>rmation  of  a  Liberal  Cabinet,  the  As-  tricts  a  considerable  degree  of  popular  animos- 
y  applied  itself  to  legislation,  and  in  the  ity  against  the  administration  was  already  in 
i  of  eight  months  matured  twenty-seven  existence,  which  was  skillfully  worked  by  the 
the  most  important  of  which  were  mea-  electioneering  agents  of  the  Prince  and  his 
to  improve  national  education  and  to  Russian  allies,  in  the  extraordinary  election 
the  moral  qualifications  of  the  clergy,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  national 
ise  their  stipends,  and  free  them  from  the  Constitution.  Military  tribunals  were  consti- 
lation  of  the  hierarchy.  tuted  by  the  Prince's  edict  to  try  any  officials 
)  democratic  character  of  the  Constitution  who  should  exert  their  influence  on  behalf  of 
1,  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  Liberal  candidates.  By  these  courts-martial 
onference  of  plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin,  any  Liberal  could  be  arrested,  and  even  con- 
(ulgarian  people  had  framed  for  them-  demned  to  death.  Two  of  the  Liberal  leaders, 
I,  rejecting  the  extremely  liberal  Consti-  Zankoff  and  Slaveikoff,  were  arrested  before 
I  drafted  by  the  Russiau  commissioner,  the  election,  and,  when  released  after  a  short 
from  the  first  excited  repugnance  and  confinement,  were  forbidden  to  go  to  Sofia  or 
hension  in  the  Russian  Government.  It  Tirnova.  A  Russian  officer  was  placed  in  ev- 
asted  the  influence  in  Russia  of  the  large  ery  election  district  as  a  commissioner,  and  a 
ire  of  popular  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  large  number  of  others  were  detailed  as  sub- 
across  the  Danube.  The  purpose  of  the  commissioners  of  elections.  The  diplomatic 
sd  majority  to  remove  the  Russian  officers  agent  of  the  Russian  Government,  Hitrovo, 
had  command  of  the  army,  which  they  was  the  active  lieutenant  and  principal  adviser 
wrought  to  a  high  standard  of  discipline  of  the  Prince.  Peasants  were  brought  into 
fioiency,  was  the  occasion  for  a  trial  of  the  cities  to  vote,  and  carefully  guarded  from 
^h  between  the  popular  party  and  the  the  allurements  of  the  Liberals  by  the  military, 
m  entourage  of  the  Prince,  re-enforced  by  Bands  of  peasantry  were  encouraged  to  at- 
and  diplomatic  influences  of  the  Czar's  tack  and  maltreat  any  Liberal  who  was  too 
-nment.  The  Austrian  Government  had  outspoken.  In  the  towns  the  election  was  con- 
1  antipathy  to  Bulgarian  liberties  from  ducted  with  scarcely  the  pretense  of  legality. 
ginning,  and  was  incensed  at  the  Liberal  Voters  were  kept  from  approaching  the  urns 
on  account  of  its  hostility  to  the  Austrian  by  the  soldiery.  In  some  cases  crowds  of 
to  exclusive  powers  over  the  Danubian  electors  collected  about  the  polling-places,  and 
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clamoring  for  their  right  to  vote,  were  dispersed  capacity  daring  the  war,  serving  on  the  staffs 
by  a  charge  of  bayonets.    By  corruption,  vio-  of  Generals  PUlow,  Forrest,  and  Withers.    At 
lence,  and  intimidation,  and  frauds  of  every  the  expiration  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Nash- 
kind,  a  migority  was  obtained  in  most  of  the  ville,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  until 
towns.    One  or  two  of  the  Liberal  strongholds  September,  1869,  when  he  purchased  a  control- 
were  declared  disfranchised  on  account  of  dis-  ling  interest  in  the  ^*  Union  and  American," 
orders.    Such  means  did  not  fail  to  furnish  a  and  again  became  its  editor-in-chief.    In  1873 
subservient  popular  convention,  more  illiterate,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  J.  0.  Brown 
however,  than  the  Assembly  complained  of.  Oomptroller  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.    This 
The  Great  National  Assembly,  thus  composed,  service  was  rendered  with  great  ability  and 
assembled  at  Sistova,  and  accomplished  the  rigid  integrity,  and  upon  retiring  from  it  be 
usurpation  of  Alexander  by  their  vote  annul-  returned  to  journalism,  in  which  he  continued 
ling  the  Constitution,  on  the  ISth  of  July.  nntil  1879.    On  the  accession  of  the  Demo- 
BUROH,  John  0.,  born  in  Jefferson  County,  cratic  party  to  the  power  of  the  majority  of 
Georgia,  October  21,  1826 ;  died  in  Washing-  the  United  States  Senate,  Colonel  Burch  was 
ton,  D.  C,  July  28,  1881,  of  organic  disease  of  elected  secretary  of  that  body  over  a  number 
the  heart.    His  parents  were  Georgians,  and  of  formidable  competitors,  each  of  whom  was 
with  them  he  resided  in  Fayetteville  until  1862.  an  ex-member  of  the  United  States  Senate  or 
Having  received  a  preparatory  education  in  his  House  of  Representatives,  and  this  position  he 
own  State,  Mr.  Burch  entered  the  freshman  held  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
class  of  Yale  College  in  1843,  and  graduated  in  BURNSIDE,  Ambbose  Evebett,  bom  at 
1847.    He  then  returned  to  Georgia  and  studied  Liberty,  Indiana,  May  28, 1824 ;  died  at  Bristol, 
law  in  the  office  of  Governor  Charles  J.  Mc--  Rhodelsland,  September  18, 1881.     In  1848  he 
Donald,  of  Marietta,  one  of  the  most  eminent  was  apnointed  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  United 
jurists  of  the  State.    In  1849  Mr.  Burch  was  States  Military  Academy,  where  he  graduated 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  opened  an  office  at  in  1847,  and  was  made  brevet  second-heu tenant 
Spring  Place,  Murray  County,  where  he  re-  of  the  Second  Artillery.    During  the  war  with 
mained  three  years,  and  then  removed  to  Chat-  Mexico,  1847-'48,  he  served  at  the  city  of  Mex- 
tanooga,  Tennessee.     Here  he  established  a  ico,  and  received  his  full  commission  as  second- 
successful  practice,  and  in  1855  was  elected  to  lieutenant.  In  1848-^49  he  was  stationed  at  Fort 
the  General  Assembly  as  the  member  for  Ham-  Adams,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.    Engaged  on 
ilton  County.    The  House  of  Representatives,  frontier  duty  at  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  in 
in  which  he  served,  was  equally  divided  in  1849-^50,  he  took  part  in  a  skirmish  therewith 
politics,  and,  though  one  of  the  youngest  mem-  lacarillo  Apache  Indians,  August  28,  1849,  re- 
hers,  Mr.  Burch  took  a  foremost  place  as  de-  ceiving  a  wound.    From  April,  1851,  to  March, 
hater  and  parliamentarian,  and  was  one  of  the  1852,  he  was  with  the  Mexican  Boundary  Com- 
recognized  leaders  of  his  party.    The  session  mission,  acting  quartermaster.     On  December 
was  a  long  and  important  one,  in  which  Enow-  12,  1851,  he  was  commissioned   as  first-lien- 
nothingism  figured  as  a  new  phase  in  politics,  tenant,  and  on  returning  from  New  Mexico  be 
In  the  debates  and  discussions  growing  out  of  was  again  stationed  at  Fort  Adams,  Newport, 
that  issue  Mr.  Burch  achieved  State-wide  repu-  Having  invented  a  breech-loading  rifle,  he  re- 
tation,  and  in  1857  was  elected  Senator  from  signed  from  the  army  October  2,  1853,  to  en- 
the  district  composed  of  Hamilton^  Bradley,  gage  in  manufactures,  and  pursued  that  business 
Rhea,  Bledsoe,  Sequatchie,  and  Marion  Conn-  inBristol,  Rhode  Island,  from  1853  to  1858.  In 
ties.    Though  barely  of  senatorial  age,  he  was  the  year  1856  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  body.     In  1859  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Military 
Nashville  ^*  Union  and  American,"  the  organ  Academy.     During  his  residence  in  Rhode 
of  the  Democratic  party  of  Tennessee,  lost  its  Island  he  was  active  in  the  militia,  and  from 
leading  editors — Messrs.  Poindexter  and  East-  1855  to  1857  he  held  the  rank  of  miyjor-general. 
man — and,  acting  under  the  counsel  of  the  party  Finding  the  business  of  manufacturing  arms 
leaders,  Mr.  Burch  assumed  the  editorship  of  unsuccessful.  General  Burnside  became  cashier 
the  paper,  which  duty  he  performed  during  the  of  the  land  department  of  the  Illinois  Central 
presidential  campaign  of  1860,  and  the  critical  Railway  Company  in  1858,  and  removed  to 
agitation  which  culminated  in  civil  war.  After  Illinois.    In  1860-'61  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  he  enlisted  as  a  private  same  corporation.    When  the  civil  war  broke 
in  Company  C,  Rock  City  Guards,  but  was  out,  he  at  once  tendered  his  services  to  the 
soon  after  chosen  lieutenant  of  another  com-  Union,  and  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  First 
pany.    Before  going  into  the  field,  he  was  ap-  Regiment  of  Rhode  Island  Volunteers,  which 
pointed  aide-de-camp  to  Mfyor-General  Gideon  marched  to  Washington  four  days  after  the 
J.  Pillow,  then  in  command  of  the  Provisional  President's  call  for  troops  was  issued.     At  the 
Army  of  Tennessee,  which  was  organized  to  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  commanded  a  bri- 
support  the  army  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  gade,  and  was  soon  after  made  brigadier-gen- 
He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  office  of  lieu-  eral.    In  command  of  an  expedition  to  North 
tenant-colonel,  and  when  Tennessee  became  a  Carolinain  January,  1862,  he  captured  Roanoke 
member  of  the  Confederacy  he  was  made  as-  Island,  Newbem,  and  Beaufort.     At  the  dose 
sistant  adjutant-general,  and  continued  in  that  of  the  campaign  on  the  Peninsula  he  was  re- 
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ered  to  Fredericksburg.    There  mine  to  be  run,  and  blew  it  up  on  the  80th  of 

ntil  General  Pope  was  defeated  June ;  but  the  general  assault,  which  had  been 

battle  of  Bull  Run.     In  March,  planned  to  follow,  was  not  made,  and  the  affair 

Bomside   was   commissioned  was  a  failure.    Bumside  then  proffered  his 

of  volunteers,  and  during  the  resignatioo,  which  was  not  accepted,  but  he 

ivasion  of  Maryland  he  was  under  was  granted  leave  of  absence,  and  not  being 

Allan's  command.    At  the  battle  recalled  to  active  service  he  resigned  April  15, 

e  commanded  the  left  wing.    On  1865.    As  an  officer  he  was  much  loved  by 

1862,  he  took  command  of  the  his  subordinates.    After  his  retirement  Gen- 

Potomao,  superseding  General  eral  Bumside  was  engaged  in  business  in 
lich  position  he  retained  until  Rhode  Island,  having  been  a  director  in  the 
(68.  In  1862  the  State  of  Rhode  Illinois  Oentral  Railroad  Company,  the  Narra- 
ted to  him  a  sword  of  honor  in  gansett  Steamship  Company,  and  President  of 
tiis  services  at  Roanoke  Island,  the  Cincinnati  and  Martinsville  Railroad  Com- 
land  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  pany,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Locomotive  Works, 
»m  the  Rapidan  to  Fredericks-  and  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Yincennes  RaU- 
Rappahannock,  with  a  view  to  road  Company.  In  1866  he  was  elected  Gov- 
nver  at  that  point  and  moving  emor  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  afterward 
Richmond.  General  Lee,  how-  honored  with  two  re-elections.  In  1869,  be- 
ssession  of  the  heights  on  the  fore  the  expiration  of  the  third  term,  when  he 
:  before  Bumside  was  ready  to  was  asked  for  the  use  of  his  name  again,  he 
)n,  on  the  12th  of  September,  the  publicly  announced  that  he  would  not  be  a 
■Tossed  and  endeavored  to  break  candidate  for  re-election.  The  following  year 
te  lines,  they  were  repulsed  after  he  visited  Europe,  and  was  admitted  within  tlie 
ks.  For  this  movement  he  was  German  and  French  lines  in  and  around  Paris, 
ised  by  several  officers  of  high  acting  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
'emoval  he  -requested,  tendering  the  hostile  nations,  in  the  interests  of  concilia- 
1  of  the  command  if  nis  request  tion.  On  his  return  home  he  was  again  sum- 
lied  with.  His  resignation  was  moned  to  public  duties,  being  elected  to  the 
General  Hooker  succeeded  him.  United  States  Senate  as  successor  to  ez-Gov- 
ig  March  he  was  in  command  of  emor  William  Sprague.  When  a  similar  elec- 
it  of  Ohio,  and  soon  after  assum-  tion  was  required  he  was  again  chosen,  and  had 
ion  he  arrested  C.  L.  Yallandig-  entered  upon  his  second  term  at  the  time  of 
It  of  his  defiant  utterances.    The  his  death. 

apture  of  Morgan^s  raiders  also  General   Bumside    resided  periodically  in 

9  he  had  charge  of  this  depart-  Providence  and  Bristol,  the  latter  being  his  sura- 

ir  which  General  Bumside  under-  mer  home,  and  it  was  here  that  he  entertained 

;he  Confederates  from  East  Ten-  General  Grant  in  the  summer  of  1875.     He 

s  he  was  successful,  and  for  it  died  without  family,  his  wife  having  closed  her 

lanks  of  Congress.    Late  in  Sep-  life  in  March,  1876.  In  the  hearts  of  bis  friends 

the  Ninth  Corps,  which  had  and  associates  General  Bumside^s  memory  is 

from  Bumside's  command,  was  preserved  with  the  kindliest  respect ;  the  peo- 

In  the  mean  time  General  Lee  pie  of  his  State  admired  and  trusted  him,  and 

ral  Longstreet  to  Tennessee  with  the  veteran  soldiers  delighted  to  honor  the  vet- 

from  Virginia.     Burnside  fell  eran  leader  on  many  a  Imrd-fought  field, 

ille,  where  he  was  besieged  until  BURNSIDE,  John,  born  in  Ireland;  died 

ofDecember,  when  the  siege  was  June  29,  1881,  at  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur 

the  approach  of  General  Sher-  Springs,  Virginia.     Mr.  Bumside  was  at  the 

detachment  of  General  Grant's  time  of  his  death  one  of  the  few  millionaires 

ide  was  then  relieved  from  his  in  the  South,  and  the  largest  sugar-planter  in 

the  West,  and  in  January,  1864,  the  United  States.   His  reticence  concerning  his 

to  that  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  with  age  leaves  that  point  to  conjecture,  but  it  is  sup- 

>wed  Grant  over  the  Rapidan —  posed  by  his  most  intimate  friends  that  he  must 

;  May  4th  and  Bumside  May  5th.  have  been  at  least  seventy-eight  when  he  died. 

f  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  Like  many  other  men  of  large  fortune  in  Amer- 

ma  succeeded — the  corps  being  ica,  Mr.  Burnside  commenced  life  in  extreme 

to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  poverty,  and  from  filling  the  humble  position 

imediate  command  of  General  of  clerk  to  Mr.  Andrew  Beirae,  a  merchant  in 

de  waiving  his  seniority  in  rank.  Fincastle,  Botetourt  County,  Virginia,  he  gradu- 

prominent  in  subsequent  oper-  ally  acquired  such  importance  with  his  em- 

>  the  siege  of  Petersbui^.    Dur-  ployer  as  to  be  made  by  him  the  partner  of 

part  of  this  siege,  Burnside's  his  son  in  a  wholesale  dry-goods  house  at  New 

e  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  op-  Orleans.    During  a  great  financial  panic,  Mr. 

as  a  strong  redoubt  forming  an  Burnside  and  his  partner  had  the  nerve  to  ex- 

t  of  the  Confederate  defense,  tend  credit  when  other  merchants  refused  all 

''ork  General  Bumside  caused  a  risks.    In  this  way  the  firm  of  Beirne  &  Bum- 
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side  spread  their  business  to  the  farthest  points 
of  the  Soath,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  their 
remarkable  fature  prosperity.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Bumside  associated  himself  with  another 
firm  under  the  title  of  Bumside  &  Oo.  About 
1852  he  began  to  make  investments  in  sugar- 
plantations,  first  among  which  were  those 
known  as  Houmas  and  Orange  Grove,  for 
which  he  paid  $1,000,000.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  owned  ten  of  the  most  highly  culti- 
vated and  best  improved  plantations  in  Louisi- 
ana, the  value  of  his  possessions  being  estimated 
at  between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000.  At  the 
time  of  the  war  he  owned  2,200  slaves,  but, 
notwithstanding  his  heavy  loss  by  their  emanci- 
pation, he  continued  to  accumulate  wealth  in 
the  dry-goods  business,  from  which  he  virtually 
retired  in  1857.  He  was  never  married,  and  it 
is  thought  he  had  no  relatives  in  this  country. 
Among  the  distinguished  guests  whom  he  en- 
tertained were  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  Dom 
Pedro,  and  General  Hancock.    Although  not 


noted  for  his  public  spirit,  he  was  given  to  per- 
sonal charities  that  he  carefully  concealed 
from  the  world,  and  in  his  own  way  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  prosperity  of  his  im- 
mediate community.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  try  planting  with  free  labor  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  his  eminent  success  in  the  venture 
induced  others  to  follow  his  example  with 
similar  results.  Mr.  Bumside  kept  constantlj 
in  his  employment  between  two  and  three 
thousand  persons,  who  were  promptly  and 
liberally  paid.  His  money  was  spent  chiefly  io 
Louisiana,  and  his  annuad  expenditure  in  New 
Orleans  amounted  to  $800,000  in  the  purchase 
of  plantation  supplies.  At  the  time  of  his  last 
sickness  he  was  arranging  to  have  built  on  his 
plantation  in  Ascension  a  sugar-house  to  cosl 
$100,000.  According  to  the  sugar  report  for 
the  season  of  1879-^80,  the  plantations  now 
included  in  his  estates  produced  5,878  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  and  9,074  barrels  of  molasses, 
valued  at  about  $600,000. 
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CALIFORNIA.  The  twenty-fourth  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  California  commenced  on 
January  8d.  In  the  Senate,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Mansfield  took  the  chair,  and  William 
M.  Johnston,  of  Sacramento,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent pro  tern.  In  the  House,  William  Henry 
Parks,  of  Yuba,  was  chosen  Speaker.  The  ses- 
sion was  continued  sixty  days,  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  adjourned 
on  March  4th.  More  than  eight  hundred  bills 
were  introduced,  but  only  fifty-one  received 
the  signature  of  the  Governor.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  the  new  Constitution  would  short- 
en and  simplify  legislation.  It  contains  a  pro- 
vision against  special  legislation,  and  on  this 
ground  the  length  of  the  session  was  limited  to 
sixty  days.  These  anticipations  were  disap- 
pointed. 

Among  the  measures  considered  was  the  re- 
peal of  the  debris  act  of  the  previous  session. 
This  was  defeated.  The  nature  of  the  iignry 
for  which  a  remedy  was  sought  in  the  passage 
of  the  debris  bill  was  briefly  stated  in  the  "  An- 
nual CyclopcBdia"  of  1880.  It  arises  from  the 
eflfects  of  hydraulic  mining,  and  has,  thus  far, 
most  seriously  occurred  on  the  American,  Bear, 
and  Yuba  Rivers.  It  consists  in  a  practical 
burial  of  large  areas  under  the  mining  detri- 
tus or  "  slickens  "  and  sand.  The  property  so 
buried  is,  in  fact,  so  completely  deprived  of  ag- 
ricultural value  that  in  the  opinion  of  compe- 
tent judges  it  can  under  the  most  favoraole 
circumstances  be  fit  for  nothing  but  raising 
swamp  timber  for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years. 
As  to  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  in  this 
way,  the  State  Engineer,  in  his  latest  report, 
declared  that  he  believed  the  destmction  which 
might  be  classed  as  direct  in  the  loss  of  agri- 


cultural property  could  with  safety  be  esti- 
mated as  follows : 

Landed  property $4,000,000 

ImproTements 2,000,000 

Total $6,000,000 

The  indirect  damage  to  property  is  most  ap- 
parent along  the  main  streams — the  Feather 
Kiver,  and  the  upper  and  lower  Sacramento 
River.  For  the  most  part,  the  difl^erence  be- 
tween direct  and  indirect  damage  to  property 
is  more  in  the  degree  of  harm  inflicted  than  in 
its  character.  This,  however,  is  not  invaria- 
bly the  case.  The  settlers  along  the  lower  Sac- 
ramento have,  for  example,  expended  millions 
of  dollars  duriug  the  past  fifteen  years  in  at- 
tempting to  reclaim  swamp  and  overflowed 
lands.  The  failure  which  has  followed  these 
courageous  and  spirited  efforts  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  constant  operation  of  those  natu- 
ral forces  which  the  processes  of  hydraolio 
mining  put  in  motion,  and  which  from  year  to 
year  have  been  counteracting  and  niiJlifjing 
the  most  determined  attempts  at  reclamation. 
The  State  sold  the  swamp-lands  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  should  be  reclaimed,  and  should 
remove  obstacles  which  render  the  fulfillment 
of  the  conditions  thus  imposed  by  it  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  indirect  injuries  which  may  be  traced 
without  any  doubt  or  diflSculty  to  hydraulic 
mining  are,  however,  very  extensive.  In  all 
these  cases  the  future  can  be  predicted  from 
the  past.  On  tlie  one  hand  are  lands  already 
covered  with  the  flood  of  sand  and  dibris.  On 
the  other  hand  are  lands  threatened  with  this 
flood.  And  the  flood  is  continually  advancing. 
The  low  lands  of  the  whole  Sacramento  Valley 
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ict,  threatened  with  nDavoidahle  de-  if  through  any  cause  the  cddt  of  transportation 
That  is  to  say,  an  area  inclosing  is  raised  two  dollars  a  ton,  the  products  of  the 
Ive  to  fourteen  hundred  square  miles  region  so  affected  must  hy  this  change  he  put 
territory  is  indirectly  damaged,  and  at  an  increased  disadvantage  equal  to  the  re- 
id  with  ultimate  destruction.  moval  of  their  lands  from  a  market  a  distance 
this  the  whole  of  the  situation,  for  represented  by  the  enhanced  ratio  of  trans- 
y  done  to  the  Sacramento  Valley  ex-  portation.  Their  lands  are  in  fact  thereby  put 
a  reflex  action,  to  the  low  lands  of  the  as  much  farther  from  the  market  as  two  dol- 
uin,  and  to  the  lands  about  the  upper  lars  will  carry  a  ton  of  wheat,  and  the  conse- 
,  direct  movement.  It  may,  therefore,  quence  must  be  to  lower  the  value  of  land  ex- . 
without  exaggeration  that  the  indirect  posed  to  such  an  impost, 
actually  embraces  an  area  extending  An  approximate  estimate  of  the  loss  of  values 
oville  and  Ohico  to  Benicia  on  the  to  be  apprehended  in  this  direction  from  the 
Carquinez.  destruction  of  the  principal  water-ways  can  not 
)cessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  de-  be  fairly  stated  at  less  than  $100,000,000. 
of  the  navigability  of  the  Sacramento  This  leads  to  a  statement  of  the  value  and 
involved.  Thi:)  would  deprive  the  importance  of  hydraulic  mining,  which  is  the 
Northern  California  of  competition  cause  of  the  present  and  prospective  damage 
lortation.  The  wheat-crop  alone  of  to  the  State.  This  mining  has  been  carried  on 
on  may  be  estimated  at  five  hundred  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  present  annual 
tons.  It  may  also  be  fairly  calculated  output  of  the  hydraulic  mines  is  estimated  at 
removal  of  competition  would  result  from  $12,000,000  to  $14,000,000.  It  is  there- 
of freight-rates  to  the  extent  of  $2  per  fore  apparent  that  an  estimate  of  $160,000,000 
us,  then,  an  additional  tax  of  $1,000,-  for  the  whole  period  of  their  working  is  not 
ar  on  the  movement  of  the  harvest  extravagant.  It  is  equally  clear  that  while  no 
nvolved  in  this  question,  as  concerns  accurate  estimate  of  their  future  output  can  be 
.  California.  An  illustrative  instance  made,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  will  be  larger 
afinence  of  river  improvements  on  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  since  the  extent  of 
ites  is  to  be  found  in  the  efiect  pro-  gravel-bearing  claims  remaining  unworked  is 
deepening  the  channel  at  the  mouth  practically  ui^mited,  and  since  many  very  ex- 
ssissippi.  The  competition  offered  by  tensive  workings  have  either  just  been  opened 
after  the  opening  of  its  mouth  reduced  or  are  not  yet  opened  so  as  to  be  largely  pro- 
gate  freight  charges  on  the  first  yearns  ductive.  Enough  is  known  to  make  it  plain  that 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  $50,000,000.  the  hydraulic  mines  have  contributed  greatly 
the  counties  of  Colusa,  Placer,  Sao-  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  will  oontrib- 
Solano,  Sutter,  Tolo,  Yuba,  Butte,  and  ute  still  more  largely  in  the  future,  if  suffered 
and  estimating  the  assessed  value  of  to  proceed.  A  very  considerable  population  is 
(State  other  than  town  lots,  and  the  supported  by  these  mines,  estimated  at  30,000, 
dents,  and  of  the  town  lots  and  their  and  the  indirect  support  is  very  much  more 
lents,  and  making  what  seems  a  suffi-  extensive.  The  counties  in  which  the  principal 
uction  from  the  aggregate,  it  is  esti-  hydraulic  mines  are  situated  may  be  said  to  de- 
it  the  property  in  these  counties  threat-  pend  almost  entirely  upon  the  mining  industry. 
I  partial  or  complete  destruction  can  All  values  in  those  counties  are  therefore  de- 
erly  be  put  at  a  lower  amount  than  pendent  upon  the  prosperity  of  this  interest. 
100.  What  this  involves  may  be  perceived  by  ref- 
idence  furnished  by  the  State  and  con-  erence  to  the  comprehensive  decline  of  val- 
igineers  shows  that  the  water-ways  are  ues  in  Virginia  City  consequent  upon  the 
*  of  destruction,  and  that,  unless  sus-  depreciation  of  the  mines  on  the  Comstock 
id  systematic  treatment  is  applied  to  lode.  In  that  case  the  mining  population  was 
s,  they  will  shortly  cease  to  be  naviga-  thinned  out,  the  value  of  real  property  fell  to 
hat  both  the  Feather  and  Sacramento  panic  prices,  and  the  general  effect  upon  the 
re  in  a  condition  in  which  an  unusual  prosperity  of  the  community  was  as  disastrous 
ht  cause  them  to  abandon  their  present  as  though  every  man  in  the  city  had  been 
and  spread  themselves  abroad  through  directly  interested  in  the  mines.  Similar  re- 
lands  between  Knight^s  Landing  or  suits  must  always  follow  where  the  intimacy 
3nd  and  Snisun  Bay,  ruining  the  coun-  of  the  relations  between  the  various  interests 
where,  and  changing  the  very  face  of  is  as  great  as  in  the  mining  counties  of  Califor- 
nia. The  suppression  of  hydraulic  mining,  there- 
from the  burden  that  would  fall  upon  fore,  would  in  all  probability  be  productive  of 
hem  region  of  the  State  by  the  re-  a  general  collapse  throughout  this  region.  Not 
the  means  of  competition  by  the  riv-  only  would  there  ensue  a  positive  and  direct  loss 
injury  would  affect  a  population  of  at  to  the  State  in  the  cessation  of  auriferous  pro- 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  of  whom  duction,  but  the  entire  industries,  commercial 
1  would  be  directly  and  two  thirds  in-  activities,  and  general  civilization  of  the  min- 
oncemed.  The  effect  upon  the  value  ing  counties  would  be  virtually  destroyed,  and 
an  not  be  ignored.    It  is  evident  that  the  tax-paying  as  well  as  the  wealth-producing 
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capacities  of  those  oouDties  would  be  paralyzed,  districts  to  be  aided;  the  hydraulic  miners 

It  IS,  however,  evident  that  the  hydraulic  min-  were  called  upon  for  extra  contributions,  and 

ing  interest  is  an  important  one.     It  may  be  a  tax  of  five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  was 

said,  as  regards  its  annual  output,  to  repre-  made  general  throughout  the  State, 

sent  a  fixed  capital  of  $100,000,000,  and  directly  A  large  portion  of  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 

and  indirectly  it  affords  support  to  a  consider-  ture  was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  the  bill  to 

able  population.    Even  the  farmers  in  the  val-  repeal  the  act,  which,  however,  was  defeated 

ley,  who  occupy  lands  on  the  verge  of  the  min-  on  the  first  reading  in  the  Assembly, 

erid  area,  owe  a  portion  of  their  prosperity  to  The  plans  of  the  engineers  embrace  a  sys- 

these  mines,  which  create  a  brisk  demand  for  tem  of  levees  and  cut-offs  for  the  lower  coarse 

their  produce,  and  a  demand  the  loss  of  which  of  the  Sacramento,  and  a  system  of  dams  for 

would  be  severely  felt.  the  upper  course.     It  has  never  been  pre- 

The  engineers  were  required  to  ascertain  the  tended  that  the  dams  without  the  levees,  or 

extent  of  the  injury,  present  and  prospective,  the  levees  without  the  dam&  would  bring  about 

and  whether  remedial  measures  were  availa-  the  results  aimed  at.    But  tne  works  have  onlj 

ble.    Their  reports  have  shown  that  the  ex-  been  commenced  a  short  time,  and  the  dams 

tent  and  gravi^  of  the  damage  and  menace  are  alone  have  been  constructed.     No  engineer 

far  greater  than  had  been  commonly  supposed;  has  claimed  that  the  dams  were  capable  bj 

that  it  was  possible  to  counteract  the  ill  effects  themselves  of  effecting  a  cure  for  the  evil  at- 

of  hydraulic  mining  by  a  systematic  treatment  tacked.    On  the  contrary,  all  the  engioeere 

of  the  rivers ;  that  such  a  systematic  treatment  have  agreed  that  before  any  real  relief  can  be 

of  the  rivers  was  necessary  in  any  case,  since  had,  the  levees  must  be  made  strong  enough  to 

it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  the  exigencies  carry  the  flood-waters  of  the  river  wiUioot 

of  the  situation  by  merely  stopping  hydraulic  giving  way.    During  the  past  winter  no  real 

mining.  test  of  the  engineering  plans  was  possible,  in- 

The  most  formidable  danger  to  the  low  lands  asmuch  as  they  were  incomplete.  Such  a  test 
is  due  to  the  deposit  in  the  mountain-streams  can  not  be  applied  until  the  lower  river  has 
and  tributaries  of  enormous  quantities  of  heavy  been  leveed  scientifically — and  this  is  not  tbe 
sand,  which  is  being  washed  down  lower  every  work  of  a  few  months.  The  brush  dams,  how- 
year.  The  deposit  of  this  sand  must  continue  ever,  have  been  so  successful  in  holding  back 
until  the  entire  Sacramento  Valley  is  covered  the  heavier  debris^  that  the  efficiency  of  that 
and  destroyed,  even  though  hydraulic  mining  kind  of  work  can  not  be  questioned  seriouslj. 
should  be  stopped  at  once,  until  remedial  meas-  The  inundation  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  does 
ures  are  adopted.  In  fact,  it  may  be  asserted  not  show  that  the  engineers  made  any  mistake, 
that  the  stoppage  of  hydraulic  mining  in  the  for  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  prevent  such  an 
present  stage  of  the  dSbris  evil  would  produce  inundation.  The  floods  found  no  obstacles 
no  alleviation  whatever.  There  is  a  mass  of  but  the  old  and  thin  and  insafficient  levees 
mining  debris  now  collected  in  the  cafions  of  which  had  been  built  piecemeal  here  and  there, 
the  mountains  sufficient  to  cover  the  Sacra-  and  as  a  matter  of  course  they  soon  overcame 
raento  Valley  completely  a  couple  of  feet  deep,  those  frail  barriers. 

and  this  matter  will  continue  to  be  washed  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Equalization 

down  every  winter  until  the  beds  of  the  river  presented  the  first  trustworthy  data  for  ascer- 

are  entirely  choked,  and  until  the  destruction  taining  the  results  of  the  revenue  system  pat 

infiicted  upon  the  valley  agricultural  lands  has  in  operation  by  the  new  Constitution.    Its 

become  past  relief  or  reparation.  framers  believed  that  a  great  deal  of  property 

The  surveys  of  the  engineers  resulted  in  as-  had  escaped  taxation  in  the  past,  and  thej 
certaining  the  practicability  of  remedial  meas-  were  determined  to  make  everybody  pay  in 
ures,  but  at  the  same  time  showed  that  the  sub-  the  future.  They  imagined  that  this  could  be 
ject  was  too  extensive  to  be  dealt  with  locally,  done  by  decreeing  it,  and  so  resolute  and  un- 
it was  particularly  insisted  on  by  the  engineers  flinching  were  they  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
that  sustained  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  purpose  that  they  refused  to  exempt  from  tax- 
rivers  must  be  undertaken,  or  that  it  would  be  ation  even  the  shadows  of  property,  but  in- 
useless  to  attempt  anything.  While,  therefore,  sisted  that  everything  which  represented  prop- 
they  held  out  the  encouraging  consideration  erty  should  be  assessed.  It  happened  coinci- 
that  by  such  a  systematic  treatment  the  condi-  dently  that  there  prevailed  a  belief  that  land 
tion  of  the  rivers  might  be  made  even  better  monopoly  could  be  put  an  end  to  by  taxation, 
than  it  had  ever  been,  they  contended  that  and  to  this  end  it  was  agreed  that  cultivated 
nothing  less  comprehensive  than  the  methods  and  uncultivated  land,  of  the  same  character 
they  proposed  would  be  adequate.  It  was  and  quality,  should  be  assessed  at  the  same 
estimated  by  the  engineers  that  the  expendi-  rate  when  in  contiguity.  The  taxation  of 
ture  required  for  the  construction  of  suitable  mortgages,  the  taxation  of  credits  and  stocks, 
works  could  not  exceed  $10,000,000,  and  that  it  the  taxation  of  uncultivated  land  at  the  same 
might  not  exceed  $5,000,000.  What  was  known  rate  as  cultivated,  was  to  lighten  the  burden 
ns  the  drainage  bill  was  prepared  and  passed  of  taxation  on  the  masses  by  forcing  the  rich 
at  the  previous  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  bear  their  just  share  of  tbe  general  load. 
This  act  levied  a  benefit  assessment  upon  the  How  the  new  system  succeeded,   the  State 
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aaalization  tells.     For  it  has  been  murder  had  become  one  of  the  commonest  inddentB 

he  report  that  the  ways  io  which  **?;^,™i^  *°1"^?"*^^^-    Nothing  can  be  more  hor- 
^^^^J^A   «-rv  ^^^^  *.,«.»^»^»«  ♦!,««  rible  than  the  cold  mdinerence  to  consequences  with 
escaped  are  more  numerous  than  ^y^^^^  manufacturere  of  aU  kinds  appear  to  employ 
;  that  while  personal  property  has  deadly  and  noxious  materials.    We  are  forced  to  con- 
led   assessment,  real  property  has  elude  that  there  are  in  this  country  thousands  upon 
it    possible   to   follow    the    same  thousands  of  men  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  spread 
ftt  the  attempts  to  impose  double  death  and  dinease  broadcast  over  the  commi^^^ 

iiMw  »vi/«u.pwo  t/v        |rv  "^80  domg  they  can  make  a  little  larger  profit.    Swm- 

Lve  in  a  large  number  of  cases  been  ^ling,  cheating^  substituting  bad  and  sham  for  good  and 

resort  to  shifts  which  resulted  in  genuine  materials,  are  methods  so  usual  as  to  be  al- 

even  single  taxation  ;  that  the  en-  most  the  rule.    Aaulterations  enter  into  almost  every- 

>reak  up  land  monopoly,  by  taxing  ^hi^  that  h  oaten,  that  is  drunk,  that  is  worn,  that  w 

A    i««j^4.   *.u^  «««,^  ««♦««- ««u;  used.    And  disease  and  death  go  hand  m  hand  with 

d  lands  at  the  same  rate  as  cult  -  adulteration  everywhere.           ^ 

operated  as  a  raid  upon  the  small  Our  children  are  poisoned  by  the  dye-stufl&  used 

^hat   owing    to  the  exemption   of  upon  their  dre.^ses  and  their  stockings.    The  candy 

ops  from  taxation,  and  the  ffdlure  they  eat  is  poisoned.    The  papers  which  we  put  on 

for  the  assessment  of  the  mature  o^.;^^  af  poisoned.    The  cards  which  we  use  in 

M.MM.   vu%i  w»^tu«uii  V*   «  «  Visiting  or  for  social  purposes  are  poisoned.  The  arti- 

important   class  of  personal  prop-  filial  flowers  our  wives  and  daughters  employ  are  poi- 

r  escapes  taxation ;  tliat  owing  to  the  soned.    The  bread  we  eat  is  poisoned.    The  bakmg- 

I  and  confusions  of  the  new  Cousti-  powders,  of  which  some  two  hundred  kinds  are  on 

Board  of  Equalization  has  been  pre-  the  market,  are  nearly  aU  poisonous     The  pickles 

^ «!:-:««  «„o^„„.„^«*„  «««««„n„  .  which  we  put  upon  our  tables  are  deadly.    Our  coffee, 

n  equahzmg  assessments  generally ;  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^   our  butter  and  cheese,  all  ou^ 

the  new  system  the  State  is  at  the  canned  goods  are  poisoned.    Our  candles,  our  oils,  the 

t  of  the  assessors,  secondly  of  the.  cosmetics  our  women  use  so  freely,  are  f\ill  of  danger. 

;  that  whether  the  assessments  are  The  toys,  the  puzzles,  the  block  maps,  which  we  put 

.e  first  or  the  second,  the  interests  ^^S.e'T^^drfotJ^^Sfjnjh  whiSbT 

B  appear  to  be  equally  subordinated;  •  ease  is  to  be  warded  off,  there  is  scarcely  a  genuine 

^parent  that  some  three  or  four  hun-  drug  to  be  had  anywhere. 

>n8  of  property  continue  to  pay  no  _,              .         ^  ,     ^     .  , 

QYer,  ^^^  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  so  en- 

•d  wants  some  provision  which  will  grossed  with  the  drainage  act  that  little  time 

assessors  intelligent  or  conscien-  remained  for  the  consideration  of  many  other 
at  they  are  not  so  at  present  the  important  measures;  consequently  a  final  ad- 
ks  itself  bound  to  conclude  from  the  joumment  took  place  on  March  4th,  under  the 
which  real  estate  has  been  assessed,  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  No  appropri- 
lanimity  and  a  perversity  seldom  a^ion  bill  was  passed,  nor  an  apportionment 
id  never  surpassed,  the  assessors  ^^^l-  The  latter  was  required  to  conform  to 
•sed  the  new  constitutional  rule  in  ^^^  returns  of  the  recent  census.  So  much  im- 
ultivated  and  uncultivated  land,  and  portant  business  remained  to  be  considered, 
ictice  evidently  assessed  the  former  ^^^^  ^^^  Governor,  on  March  24th,  called  an 
ter.  But  the  most  remarkable  re-  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  appointed 
s  the  graduation  of  the  assessments  ^V^  ^^^  ^  **^e  ^^7  ^^  which  it  should  com- 
ice  with  the  increase  in  size  of  the  mence.  The  objects  of  this  session  were: 
'erywhere  the  small  farm  has  been  i.  To  enact  a  general  appropriation  bill,  which 
gher  than  the  large  one.  In  every  shall  contain  no  item  or  items  of^  appropriation  other 
value  per  acre  of  ten,  twenty,  and  gj^n  such  as  are  required  to  pay  tfie  salari^  of  the 
u-  x.^^^  -«*^^  1,:  Ji,^«  4.u„  J  ♦u^*  State  officers,  the  expenses  of  the  government,  and  of 
arms  has  been  rated  higher  than  that  ^^  institutions  undcV  the  exclusive  control  and  man- 
red,  two-hundred,  four-hundred,  and  agement  of  the  State,  for  the  thirty-third  and  thirty- 
d-and-forty-acre  farms.    The  fact  re-  fourth  fiscal  years. 

the  new  rule  has  thus  far  failed,  2.  To  levv  the  rates  of  taxation,  or.  in  the  dis- 

,  be  ascertained  whether  the  princi-  &  ^'i^^^ZXr^l^^  ^iJ^lu^ 

rmg  It,  or  the  method  of  appointing  n^te  of  taxation  upon  each  one  hundred  doUars  of  tax- 

8  most  at  fault.     In  regard  to  the  able  property  of  the  State,  which,  after  allowing  the 

irast  be  admitted  that  thus  far  the  per  cent  required  by  law  to  be  allowed  for  delinquen- 


kiuds  escapes  assessment.  the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth  fiscal  years. 

•  authorize  a  commission  to  act  on  8.  To  appropriate  money  to  pay  the  aeficiencies  in 

t  of  the  adulteration  of  food  and  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  civil  govem- 

was  introduced  in  the  House  and  n^t  of^Ms  State  for  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-second 

.  the  Committee  on  Epidemics  and  4.  r?rS'vide  the  State  into  senatorial,  assembly, 

Their  report  presented  an  alarming  and  congressional  districts. 

fairs,  of  which  the  following  state-  5.  To  enact  a  general  road  law. 

lins  some  details :  6.  To  send  appointments  to  the  Senate  for  their 

confirmation, 

it   to  which  poisonous  adulteration   ap-  mi-      _x             •                           j          a      n  ^i.u 

carried  on  in  the  United  States  is  such  The  extra  session  commenced  on  Apnl  4th. 

Id  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  In  the  Senate,  the  first  business  was  the  adop- 
A 
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tion  of  a  resolution  to  proceed  to  the  election        This  extra  session  continued  nntil  Maj  14th. 

of  officers  for  the  session,  by  a  vote  of  19  to  The  bill  for  the  apportionment  of  the  State  into 

14.    The  House  assembled  at  the  same  time,  election  districts  failed  to  pass.    Many  efforts 

and  the  Speaker  chosen  at  the  previoas  session  were  made  to  legislate  on  subjects  not  embraced 

took  the  chair.    A  point  of  order  was  raised,  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  calling  the 

that  the  House  was  not  organized.    The  Chair  session.    The  time  of  the  Legislature  was  thus    ^ 

held  the  House  to  be  regularly  organized  by  its  unnecessarily  occupied,  and   some  important    ' 

officers  all  being  in  place  as  elected  at  the  open-  measures  failed  to  pass.  j 

ing  of  the  regular  session.     A  motion  was  made        The  report  of  the  Railroad  CommissioDers    \ 

to  notify  the  Senate  of  the  organization  of  the  was  a  clear  statement  of  the  difficulties  encoun-    | 

House.     A  substitute  was  offered  to  this  mo-  tered  by  them,  and  of  the  conclusions  forced    i 

tion,  that  the  House  proceed  to  organize  by  upon  them  by  the  study  of  the  transportation    i 

electing  certain  officers.    On  a  point  of  order  question.    They  discovered,  before  they  bad    ]■ 

raised,  the  Chair  ruled  the  motion  by  way  of  been  at  work  long,  that  it  was  impossible  to  1 

substitute  out  of  order.    The  House,  if  not  or-  regulate  freights  and  fares  in  an  arbitrary  and 

ganized,  can  not  entertain  the  motion  under  sweeping  way  without  producing  far  greater  I  = 

the  prevailing  organization.    If  the  House  had  evils  than  any  heretofore    alleged   to  exi^t   i  _ 

desired  to  organize  over,  it  could  have  done  so  They  found  also  that  to  regulate  transporta-  j  - 

at  twelve  o'clock,  and,  if  it  should  have  done  so  tion  charges  on  any  other  principles  than  those  j  _ 

then,  the  Speaker  is  a  usurper.     However,  by  which  were  already  in  operation,  would  neoes-  i 

consent,  debate  would  be  heard  on  the  resolu-  sitate  an  entire  reorganization  of  the  whole  ;  - 

tion.      The  following  proceedings  then  took  business,  and  would  demand  a  knowledge  and  i— 

place :  a  capacity  such  as  that  business  has  never  de*   :  ^ 

Mr.  Kellogg  argued  that  the  officers  do  not  hold  veloped  yet  in   any  country,  notwithstanding   .^ 

over;  that  on  extra  ttession,  so  far  as  oncers  are  con-  its  employment  of  the  most  acute  intelligences.  \ 

ccmed,  is  a  new  Legislature,  as  they  are  elected  not  There  were  but  two   methods   of  procednre      _ 

for  a  l^nslative  term,  but  for  the  session.  «,^««  ♦rv  *\>^,^      tk«»  ««>:»i^f  *v«»<i^-  *\.  ♦u«  ««    , 

Mr.  llay  held  that  the   officers  hold  over,  and  ^P^^  ^  ^^t^'     ^hey  might  pander  U)  the  xm-  — 

thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it.    This. is  the  reasonmg  demand  for  a  sweepmg  reduction  of  _ 

twenty-fourth,  not  the  twenty-fifth  Lepslature.  There  charges,  with  the  certainty  that  in  so  doing     - 

is  no  precedent  tliat  the  officers  lose  place  by  ad-  they  must  injure  the  public  quite  as  much  as 

i?^a^''\!^'tlJ^l^fS^  at  the  end  of  the  term,  ^he  railroads ;   or  they  might  follow  out  the  ;.  ^ 
The  Senate  re-elected  this  year,  but  it  was  a  new         .     .  ,        i       j        *  uv  iT  ^         i        j 

Senate,  although  composed  of  the  same  men  as  in  the  principles  already  established,  and   endeavor,  i^ 

twenty-third  Senate.  through  them,  to  reach  results  which  would  ]  — 

Mr.  Freer  held  to  the  same  views,  and  said  the  ad-  benefit  the  public  without  injuring  the  corpo-  i  ^i 

joumment  sine  die  was  adjournment  without  day,  but  rations.   They  have  chosen  the  second  of  these  i 

that  did  not  cut  off  the  t«rms  when  a  day  is  given  for  -nnroAo 

reassembling.    He  read  ftom  Gushing* s  "  Elements "  courses.  .    ,.     ^  ^  xv  •    j 

in  support,  and  additional  sections.^owinff  that  the         1^®^  P^l°«J  ^^^  l^  vindication  of  their  de-     = 

clerks  hold  (until  removed  hy  resolution)  for  the  en-  cision,  that  no  commission  appointed  for  sim-  — 

tire  term  for  which  the  Legislature  is  elected.    He  jlar  purposes  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  arrive  ; 

aS§WevdSr^'S ^S^ter'^ ^"""^^  "^"^ ^^^^^  *^  ^^^  ^^^^^  general  conclusion ;   that  every 

Mr.  Griffith^  fev7red  reoiganilktion.    He  cited  the  attempt  to  deal  violently  with  the   problen^ 

journal  of  the  House  of  Louisiana.  March,  1878,  then  and  to   adjust  it   by  sheer  force,  has  failed 

convened  in  extra  session,  where  the  officials  were  re-  disastrously;  that  every  such  failure  basin-; 

tained  by  resolution  regularly  passed.    Also  journal  volved  serious  injury  to  the  public  interests; 

whlrUTAsSa/r.ST&^'ft^'irS  »°d  that  the  nnavoidahle  deduction  from  dl 

necessary,  were  reappointed.     Also  journal  of  the  existing  experience  m  this  direction  is,  that 

Senate  or  Dlinois,  1S67,  in  extra  session,  when  by  equitable  and  reasonable  methods  are  the  only 

resolution  certain  officers  were  chosen.    Also  iournal  ones  which  can  produce  beneficial  results.  The 

of  the  House  of  ^ndiana,  1872  extra  seswon,  wEen  the  commissioners  dwell  upon  the  importance  of 

House  entered  mto  a  new  election.    He  said  if  any  „«j^_«4.«„j;„«  ai,^  ^«:«^.:..i^  ^r  4.u 5 -.--:««« 

doubt  was  left  as  to  the  matter,  it  might  involve  thJ  nnderstandmg  the  principle  of  the  maximum 

laws  passed,  and  so  a  reorganization  had  better  be  had.  m  transportation.   They  quote  the  maxim  that 

There  might  also  be  officers  who  can  be  dispensed  with,  high   maximum   means   low    minimum;    ther 

Mr.  Younff  had  at  first  thought  adjournment  sine  ghow  that  this  is  the  secret  of  successful  tran^ 

itttdit  ^i""^  »n'v?Si:S h°f  h^  P"'*"*-" ;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  only  possible  to 

been  in  error.    Adjournment  is  a  term  somewhat  con-  Provide  for  the  carnage  of  low-priced  staples 

fused  in  some  minos;  adjournment  is  not  prorogation,  at  minimum  rates  by  fixing  the  rates  on  high- 

not  dissolution.     The  members-elect  constitute  the  class  merchandise  correspondingly  high. 
Legislature,  even  when  not  in  session,  and  hence  the         Jhe  roport  of  the  Assembly  Committee  o5 


V^^'  country,  than  a  presentation  of  the  features  of 

The  motion  by  way  of  a  substitute  was  lost,  the  system  in  California.     It  shows  that  tb^ 

yeas  17,  nays  47;  and  the  original  motion  to  question  of  the  disposition  and  treatment  o* 

notify  the  Senate  of  the  organization  of  the  convicts  is  undergoing  more  and  more  radi^^^I 

House  was  adopted,  yeas  36,  nays  28.  changes,  and  that  the  old  views  and  ways 
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ing  discarded  wherever  the  existing  instita-  relative  to  the  general  management  of  penal 
Ds  render  it  practicable  to  introduce  reforms  institutions.  It  was  subsequently  followed  by 
prison  management.  It  is  now  recognized  a  prison-reform  convention,  at  which  impor- 
all  who  have  examined  the  subject  that  tan t  papers  were  read  and  questions  discussed, 
sry  prison  ought  to  be  at  least  as  much  a  The  Drainage  Act  of  the  Legislature,  for  the 
brmatory  as  a  place  of  confinement ;  that  repeal  of  which  a  protracted  and  unsuccessful 
3  reformation  of  criminals  can  only  be  under-  effort  was  made  at  the  last  session,  was  finally 
len  hopefully  by  such  methods  as  give  the  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
ivicta  definite  desirable  objects,  which  they  Court  of  the  State.  The  principal  grounds  of 
ij  attain  by  their  unassisted  efforts;  that  objection  to  the  act  were  that  it  provided  for 
irards  and  punishments  are  the  necessary  other  purposes  than  those  which  are  specified 
>aQdwork  of  any  such  system ;  that  it  must  in  the  title,  and  that  it  established  double  tax- 
applied  by  men  specially  fitted  for  the  work,  ation,  and  delegated  unconstitutional  powers 
d  who  ought  to  have  undergone  a  distinct  to  local  boards.  This  decision  was  final. 
lining  in  penology.  It  is  also  beginning  to  be  The  progress  of  the  State  has  been  of  the 
lieved  that  when  the  sentence  of  the  prisoner  most  substantial  character.  Banks  of  issue 
indeterminate — that  is,  left  to  be  decided  by  being  prohibited  by  her  Constitution  from  the 
I  own  conduct — the  prospect  of  reformation  beginning,  and  even  when  the  national  cur- 
mach  greater  than  under  the  old  method,  rency  was  adopted  and  made  legal  tender  by 
ice  the  prisoner  is  thus  afforded  hope  with-  Federal  law,  the  feeling  against  paper  money 
t  restriction.  The  Crofton  Prison  system,  of  any  kind  was  strong  enough  to  maintain  the 
d  those  which  have  grown  out  of  it,  all  tend  gold  standard  all  through  the  war,  and  through 
>re  and  more  toward  reliance  upon  the  pris-  the  era  of  infiation  which  followed  it.  Call- 
er himself,  and  this  is  evidently  the  scientific  fomia,  consequently,  did  not  feel  the  seeming 
Kle  of  procedure.  For,  if  a  man  who  has  prosperity  attendant  upon  the  great  rise  in 
leo  into  evil  courses  is  to  be  reclaimed,  it  is  nominal  values  which  took  place  in  the  East  as 
tar  that  he  must  determine  to  help  himself,  the  currency  depreciated,  and  she  also  escaped 
d  that,  no  matter  what  assistance  he  derives  the  inevitable  reaction  which  came  with  the 
»m  without,  all  the  really  useful  action  must  appreciation  of  the  currency  and  the  fall  of 
me  from  within.  pnces.  Yet  the  State  did  not  escape  the  ef- 
It  has  been  found  that  by  appealing  to  men^s  lects  of  the  failure  of  some  of  the  most  produc- 
If-respect,  and  by  treating  them  as  though  tive  mines  and  a  consequent  shrinkage  of  val- 
ey  were  by  no  means  irreclaimable,  the  latent  ues.  This  was  strikingly  manifested  in  stock 
ibition,  the  slumbering  conscience,  the  par-  values,  thehighest  prices  of  which  were  reached 
fzed  manhood,  can  be  stimulated  and  given  in  January,  1875,  and  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
w  life,  and  that  the  reformations  wrought  by  ing  table : 

ese  means  are  practically  the  only  ones  which  Aggngnt^  value  of  mining  stocks  on  Ssn  Fnui- 

d  permanent   It  is  important  to  observe  that  .  «*«»  boar<L  Janusry,  lata  . ...........  .^. .  $282,805,404 

*^                        1.      J  •     1.      J        '^i.    1              '.  AggregateTsIaeof  mining  stocks  on  San  Fran- 

onomy  goes  hand-m-hand  with  humanity.       dsco  board,  July,  issu. 17,902,700 

ot  only  is  it  right  to  attempt  the  reform  of  ^^ 

e  criminal,  but  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  mghS^ydiV  •<;(;i;;iiid;i;d' Vii^iii'u^^                m,402,704 

ibnc  Treasury  to  do  so.    Crime  is  waste,  in       i875 7ft,60o,ooo 

I  ita  forms,  and  our  old  systems  of  dealing    Value  oonsoiKUted  Virginia,  July,  issi 94&,m 

ith  it  have  been  as  wasteful  as  itself.     **In    shrinkage $74,666,000 

tsL  we  have  only  continued  to  give  Crimea     Hlffhest  value  Oallfbrnla,  January,  1876 ^?i?'J$J 

Led  abiding-place  and  a  central  r^lying-point,    vJueofCaUfomia,  July,  1881 _86i^ 

kd  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  jails  and    Shrinkage $88,889.ooo 

ate  prisons  have  made  ten  times  more  scoun-  51ff«~„V^«t"JL^!S^J,*^  \t^^"'^^  ^®^^-  •     ^^^TJ^ 

I    A-        •,  J     rr       lA         n  J.I.'    •        value  of  Sierra  JJevada,  July,  1881 825,000 

"els  than  they  ever  cured.  To  alter  all  this  m  

xordance  with  the  new  lights  is  not  only  to    Shrinkage $2«,^^ooo 

d  the  community  of  its  most  dangerous  ele-  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  famous 

lents,  but  to  prevent  the  revival  of  these  ele-  Comstock  mine  did  not  reach  its  maximum 

leots,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  crime  until  1877,  that  in  twenty  years  it  yielded  three 

ursely  self-sustaining  in  the  prisons."  hundred  million  dollars,  and  that  it  dropped 

07  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State  the  nearly  thirty-three  millions  in  three  years, 

naoagement  of  the  State  prisons  is  vested  in  The  tendency  of  gold-mining  to  assume  a 

I  board  of  directors,    five  persons  were  ap-  stable  character  is  shown  by  the  annual  steadi- 

pninted  by  the  Governor  in  1880.  Subsequently  ness  of  the  crop.    The  great  improvements 

<^^>rges  of  a  serious  character  were  made  by  which  have  taken  place  in  mining  machinery 

the  pablic  press  reflecting  upon  the  board  of  and  methods  now  enable  the  working  with 

,  ^»«tor«  and  the  warden  of  St.  Quentin^s  Pris-  profit  of  low-grade  ores,  of  which  there  are 

^;  whereupon   these   officers  requested  the  regular  and  enormous  deposits.    How  mining 

y^^emor  to  appoint  a  commission  to  examine  of  this  kind  is  developing  is  shown  by  the  fact 

^  the  general  management  of  the  prisons,  that  the  foundries  of  San  Francisco  during  the 

*™  oomraission  made  a  report  in  August,  year  have  turned  out  machinery  for  over  a 

^oich  contained  some  important  statements  thousand  stamps.    The  injunctions  which  have 
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this  year  suspended  the  operations  of  some  of  The  share  of  each  stockholder  is  ondoubtedlj 
the  principal  hydraalio  mines  of  California  property,  bat  it  is  an  interest  in  the  very  prop- 
may  lessen  by  some  millions  the  gold-harvest ;  erty  held  by  the  corporation,  nothing  more. 
bat  the  movement  to  restrain  the  hydraulic  When  the  property  of  a  corporation  is  assessed 
miners  from  washing  their  tailings  into  the  to  it,  and  the  tax  thereon  paid,  who  but  the 
valleys,  where  they  fill  up  the  beds  of  the  stockholders  pay  it?  It  is  true  that  it  is  p«d 
streams  and  destroy  agricultural  lands,  is  in  from  the  treasury  of  the  corporation  before  the 
itself  an  evidence  of  a  growing  conservatism  of  money  therein  is  divided,  but  it  is  substantially 
feeling — of  the  increasing  disposition  to  look  the  same  thing  as  if  paid  from  the  pockets  of 
upon  California  as  a  country  in  which  perma-  the  individual  stockholders, 
nent  homes  are  to  be  made.  In  the  agricult-  At  the  presidential  election  in  1880,  the  offi- 
ural  capabilities  of  her  soil  lie  the  possibili-  cial  count  of  the  vote  was  as  follows : 

ties  of  her  greatest  wealth.    The  wheat-crop  Totairote i6o,T» 

of  last  year,  after  supplying  all  home  demands,  5**5f^*^' J^™f^™^ ^  *i! 

including  that  of  distilling,  gave  a  surplus  for  Hl^c^^.^^ri'^: ::::::::::::::::::::::  *^ 

export  of  no  less  than  1,400,000  tons — a  sur-  r^y         j.    i>             v.         /.  n 

plus  worth,  even  at  the  low  rates  that  pre-  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^^  members  of  Congress  was  as 

vailed  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  tonnage,  ^^"^^^  • 

$37,500,000,  or  more  than  twice  the  whole  ^>^^  Rosecrans  Democrat                        « 005 

bullion  product  of  the  State.     Or,  in  other  I.  ■|Davifl,Repubiican... !*'.'.*.'.*.'.*.'. *.!!*.*.'.!  19.496 

words,  the  wheat-crop  of  California  for  1880  May,Greenb«5k.... m 

^,.^1. J.^ ^u-11? I i.L-  i„_ii  Tr    I  Glaacock,  Democrat 18,211 


was  worth  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  bull-  l^- 


}  Pa^e,  KepubHom 21,488 


ion  product  of  the  whole  United  States.  m  ]  Beny,  Democrat 14,431 

Amnntr  fho,  mnaf.  vfllnalilA  nf  Viap  in^lnafriAa  '  '  KnIght,_Republican 11,068 


jy   j  Le&ch,  Democrat 17,2^ 


Among  the  most  valuable  of  her  industries  ^^ ^ ^^_ 

in  the  future  w ill  be  those  of  the  vineyard  and  '^'  1  Pacheco^ Republican*. '..'.'. '. '. '. '. ! .' .' ! ! .'  .* !  17328 

the  orchard.    The  natural  adaptation  of  the  rm^T     -li™             j'-jj       j*  ^^ 

soil  and  the  climate  has  been  proved  beyond  a  ^^  Legislature  was  divided  as  foUows: 

question.    The  grape-growers  of  the  State  can 

now  sell  their  grapes  with  as  much  certainty 

as  the  farmer  his  wheat    There  is  now  sent  BepubUcan. 

to  the  Atlantic  coast  more  wine  than  is  im-  i>e™oc»t. . 

ported  from  France,  and  it  is  estimated  that  Total . . 
the  wine-crop  of  last  year  yielded  to  the  grow- 
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ers  nearly  $8,600,000.    The  curing  and  pack-  The  compilation  of  the  returns  of  the  cen- 

ing  of  raisins  has  only  recently  commenced,  sns  are  so  incomplete  as  to  add  nothing  to  tbe 

but  it  b  already  an  assured  industry.  aggregate  statistics  of  population  in  the  prcvi- 

In  San  Francisco,  in  Alameda,  and  San  Jos6  ous  volume, 

are  fruit-canning  establishments  which,  during  CANAL,  INTEROCE ANIC.    (See  Panama 

the  busy  season,  employ  over  a  thousand  hands  Canal.) 

apiece,  and  all  over  the  State,  wherever  there  CAPE  COLONY  AND  BRITISH  SOUTH 
is  an  important  fruit  district,  this  industry  is  AFRICA.  The  present  Constitution  of  the 
rapidly  developing.  Orchards  of  the  finer  va-  Cape  Colony  vests  the  executive  power  in  the 
rieties  of  peaches,  plums,  pears,  nectarines,  etc..  Governor  and  an  Executive  Council,  coin- 
are  being  set  out  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  posed  of  certain  oflBce-holders  appointed  by 
in  the  southern  section  the  culture  of  semi-  the  Crown.  The  legislative  power  rests  with 
tropical  fruit  is  attaining  large  dimensions.  a  Legislative  Council  of  twenty-one  members, 

The  question  arising  under  the  new  Consti-  ten  of  whom  are  elected  for  ten  years,  and 
tution  relative  to  the  taxation  of  certificates  of  eleven  for  five  years,  representing  the  country 
stock  by  assessors  of  taxes  was  also  decided  by  districts  and  towns  of  the  colony.  The  quali- 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  opinion  was  deliv-  fication  for  members  of  the  Council  is  posses- 
ered  by  Justice  Ross  in  the  case  of  Burke  vs,  sion  of  immovable  property  of  £2,000,  or  moT- 
the  Assessor.  He  held  that  the  Constitution  of  able  property  worth  £4,000.  Members  of 
the  State  does  not  require  or  authorize  double  both  Houses  are  elected  by  the  same  voters, 
taxation.  On  the  contrary,  its  language  clear-  who  are  qualified  by  possession  of  property, 
ly  prohibits  it.  The  stock  of  any  corporation  or  receipt  of  salary  or  wages,  ranging  between 
consists  of  its  franchise  and  such  other  proper-  twenty-five  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  per  an- 
ty  as  the  corporation  may  own.  When,  there-  num.  There  were  46,825  registered  electors  in 
fore,  all  of  the  property  of  the  corporation  is  1878.  The  Governor  is,  by  virtue  of  his  oflSce, 
assessed — its  franchise  and  aU  of  its  other  prop-  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  within  tbe 
erty  of  every  character — then  all  of  the  stock  colony.  He  has  a  salary  of  £5,000  as  Gov- 
of  the  corporation  is  assessed,  and  the  mandate  ernor,  besides  £1,000  as  '^her  M^jesty^s  High 
of  the  Constitution  is  complied  with.  This  Commissioner,''  and  an  additional  £300  as 
property  is  held  by  the  corporation  in  trust  for  "  allowance  for  country  residence."  The  ad- 
stockholders,  who  are  beneficial  owners  of  it  ministration  is  carried  on  under  the  Governor, 
in  certain  proportions  called  shares,  and  which  by  a  ministry  of  five  members,  called  the  Co- 
are  usually  evidenced  by  certificates  of  stock,  lonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the 
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rer-General,  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 

md  Public  Works,  and  the  Secretary  of 

Affairs. 

area  and  population  of  the  several  prov- 

ere  as  follows  at  the  close  of  1880 : 


ERRrrORIES. 

Sqoar*  kilomfltrM. 

Populattoa. 

3D  J 

517,849 
21,794 
45,800 
40,884 
48,560 

780,757  (1880) 

xi  ..:...: 

128,176  (1875) 

48,128  (1877) 

409,944  (1678) 

864,888  (1880) 

id  West 

district  (OaffrariA). 

1 

96^.418 

1,688,888 

iistribation  of  the  popalation,  according 
in  Cape  Colony,  inclusive  of  British 
la  and  Basatoland,  and  in  Natal,  was  as 
I  in  1878 : 


rroRiES. 

Mai*. 

Foxud*. 

ToUL 

toy 

480,529 
176,766 

4ia681 
181,821 

849,160 
861,687 

financial  and  commercial  statistics  for 
)r  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  were  as  fol- 


nxANccs. 

Cape  Colony. 

NalaL 

£5,661,000 
8,995,000* 

10,017,000 
7,664,000 
4,068,000 
1,582,000 

£473,000 

ores 

491,000 

1,682,000 

2,176,000 

5S4,000 

it  of  shipping  (in  tons). . . 

412,000 

Ke  close  of  1878,  663  miles  of  railway 
i  operation  in  Cape  Colony. 
Cape  settlements  are  bound  to  Great 
by  looser  ties  of  interest  and  senti- 
lan  any  of  the  other  dependencies  of  the 
The  bond  has  not  been  strengthened 
cares  and  difficulties  which  they  have 

0  every  English  administration,  and  the 
nt  loss  of  British  blood  and  treasure  in 
Jar  Caffre  wars  which  the  connection 
ailed  since  the  first  annexation  in  1812. 
^an  two  thirds  of  the  Queen^s  subjects 
h  Africa  are  aliens  in  blood,  language, 
toms,  while  the  commercial  and  military 
iges  of  the  connection  bear  no  propor- 

the  sacrifices  it  has  cost.    For  these 

the  home  Gk>vernment  and  the  British 

have  long  desired  to  see  the  plan  of 

(nous  government  and  self-dependence 

1  in  these  troublesome  dependencies, 
mplicated  relations  of  the  British  Gov- 
it  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlers,  the 
iders,  and  the  native  populations,  which 
the  management  of  ignorant  military 
nders  and  crown  officials  involved  the 
mon  of  the  numberless  wrongs  and 
98  of  the  past,  still  stand  in  the  way  of 
d^s  withdrawing  her  aid  and  authority 
le  Cape.  The  fixed  idea  of  an  adminis- 
theorist,  adopted  as  a  practical  policy 
consummation  of  this  object,  was  one 

;hief  causes  which  led  to  the  last  three 

^  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  only. 


wars  which  have  afflicted  these  ill-fated  com- 
munities. Lord  Carnarvon,  after  the  happy 
effects  of  the  confederation  act  in  Canada  be- 
came apparent,  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting 
all  the  European  settlements  of  South  Africa 
under  a  similar  confederate  government,  to 
which  the  virtual  sovereignty  should  be  trans- 
ferred. This  scheme  was  adopted  as  the  tra- 
ditional policy  in  Downing  Street,  and  was 
enthusiastically  pursued  by  the  Queen^s  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Cape.  The  Transvaal  was 
annexed  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  in  April, 
1877,  in  a  way  which  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  have  only  come  to  understand  since 
the  rebellion  of  the  Boers.  The  usurpation 
was  excused  on  the  pretext  that  the  people  of 
the  republic  were  misgoverned  by  their  own 
authorities  to  such  an  extent  that  they  hailed 
British  rule  with  thanksgiving.  Zoolooland  was 
then  invaded,  with  scarcely  any  pretext,  for 
the  object  of  rendering  the  Boers  content  with 
the  annexation,  and  to  remove  a  possible  dan- 
ger to  the  future  confederation,  and  induce 
Cape  Colony  to  join  it  by  crushing  the  only 
organized  and  formidable  native  power  in  this 
part  of  Africa.  This  disastrous  war,  which 
cost  £5,000,000  and  thinned  the  ranks  of  Brit- 
ish regiments,  excited  a  strong  repugnance  in 
Great  Britain  to  any  further  military  opera- 
tions in  South  Africa,  although  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Zooloo  campaign  lies  at  the 
door  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  people 
of  Cape  Colony,  who  had  possessed  responsible 
government  since  1872,  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  for  the  future  they  must  undertake 
their  own  defenses.  Thereupon  the  colonial 
ministry  under  Mr.  Sprigg  instituted  a  course 
of  arbitrary  policy  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  Zooloo  stroke. 

The  Basutos  of  Basutoland,  a  laborious,  pas- 
toral, and  agricultural  people,  who  were  be- 
coming rapidly  civilized  and  Christianized, 
populous  and  wealthy,  had  the  custom  of  buy- 
ing every  man  a  gun.  They  never  took  their 
fire-arms  from  the  wall  except  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  when  they  did  valiant  service  for  the 
Queen,  affording  conspicuous  assistance  in  the 
late  Zooloo  war.  With  frightful  rashness,  a  dis- 
armament act  was  carried  through  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  command  went  forth  that  the 
Basutos  should  deliver  up  their  guns.  The 
French  Protestant  missionaries  who  lived 
among  them  protested  against  the  injustice  of 
the  demand.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  warned 
the  home  Government  of  its  impolicy  and 
danger.  The  Basutos  regarded  these  weapons 
as  a  badge  of  manhood  and  dignity.  When 
diamonds  were  discovered  in  West  Griqua- 
land,  the  Basutos  were  the  first  and  principal 
laborers;  and  each  took  home  as  his  richest 
reward  a  gun  which  he  had  purchased  at  an 
exorbitant  price.  The  command  to  give  up 
the  weapons  which  they  had  been  encouraged 
to  acquire,  was  regarded  by  every  one  as  an 
unmerited  disgrace.  Letsie,  the  principal  chief, 
and  his  people,  who  remained  loyal  throughout 
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the  war,  remonstrated  in  the  followiDg  pathetic  to  pay  a  fine  of  5,000  cattle  to  the  Cape  Gov- 
terms:  ** Hitherto  we  have  been  known  first  ernment,  to  restore  property  taken  from  loyal 
as  the  faithfal  friends  and  allies  of  the  Qaeen,  natives,  and  to  pay  £1  annual  license  fee  for 
and  then  as  her  faithfal  subjects.  Up  to  the  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  gno,  and  should  en- 
Zambesi  and  down  to  Cape  Town  we  are  joy  entire  amnesty  and  suffer  no  coufiscation 
known  as  such — we  are  named  the  children  of  of  territory.  It  was  found  impossible  to  thor- 
the  Queen.  If  we  are  disarmed,  will  not  other  oughly  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
tribes  say  that  we  have  offended  against  the  The  outbreak  of  the  Transvaal  rebellion  is 
Government  ?  "  noticed  in  the  "  Annual  Cyclopeddia  "  for  1880. 

The  political  position  of  the  Basutos  was  The  Boers  had  reasons  to  dread  the  aggressions 
anomalous.  When  they  swore  allegiance  to  of  the  British.  Their  ancestors  were  driven 
the  crown  in  1869,  it  was  with  the  stipulation  by  wrongs  and  indignities  to  abandon  their 
that  they  should  not  form  part  of  Cape  Colony,  homes  in  tbe  old  colony  and  go  into  the  nn- 
and  they  were  not,  until  1879,  when  the  act  explored  wilderness.  The  Republic  of  Na- 
conferring  autonomy  upon  the  colouy  heed-  talia  which  they  founded  no  sooner  began  to 
lessly  turned  them  over  to  the  tende,r  mercies  prosper  than  it  was  invaded  and  conquered  bj 
of  the  Cape  Government.  Tbe  Basutos  were  British  troops.  The  Boers  again  abandoned 
a  branch  of  the  Bechuana  tribe,  one  of  tbe  their  fertile  fields  for  the  bleak  desert.  Tliej 
most  superior  and  intelligent  races  of  tbe  Bantu  founded  the  independent  South  African  re- 
family.  After  the  formation  of  the  tribe  in  publics.  In  1848  the  land  between  the  Vaal 
Basutoland  they  became  involved  in  constant  and  Orange  Rivers  was  annexed  by  Great  Brit- 
disputes  with  the  Orange  Free  State  Boers  on  ain,  and  then  the  land  between  the  upper 
one  side  and  tbe  Zooloos  on  the  other, and,  when  Caledon  and  the  Vaal.  This  act  drove  them 
these  growing  states  menaced  them  with  ex-  to  rebel,  and  tbe  British  chased  them  into  the 
tinction,  they  appealed  to  the  British  authori-  unknown  wilderness  beyond  the  Vaal.  In 
ties  for  protection,  and  were  accepted  as  Brit-  1852  a  convention  was  signed,  guaranteeing 
ish  subjects.  Their  subsequent  history  is  one  to  the  Boers  north  of  the  Vaal  River  ^'the 
of  peaceful  prosperity  and  advancement  unex-  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  to  gov- 
ampled  among  African  races.  They  grew  rich  em  themselves  according  to  their  own  laws.^' 
in  cattle,  horses,  and  grain ;  built  houses,  schools.  When  the  Transvaal  was  annexed  after  twentj- 
and  churches ;  and  were  tenderly  loyal  until  five  years  of  tranquillity,  the  population  had  in- 
the  offensive  orders  to  deliver  up  their  lawfully  creased  to  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
acquired  weapons.  Letsie  and  his  tribe  com-  whites,  and  the  revenue  to  about  £70,000. 
plied,  but  their  arms  were  intercepted  and  The  annexation  met  the  clamorous  approval 
seized  before  their  delivery  by  tbe  indignant  of  a  class  of  British  traders  and  land  specnla* 
majority.  The  invasion  of  Basutoland  by  the  tors  who  had  fiocked  into  the  Transvaal  after 
Cape  militia  and  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  the  gold  discoveries,  adventurers  who  sought 
of  resistance  are  recounted  in  the  ^^  Annual  pecuniary  profit  in  the  disturbance  of  rights 
Cyclopsedia "  for  1880.  which  would  ensue.    Tbe  prospect  that  Prefl- 

The  Basutos  made  skirmishing  assaults  in  dent  Burgers's  projected  railroad  to  Delagoa 

the  beginning  of  January  upon  the  towns  of  Bay  would  deprive  Durban  of  the  Transvaal 

Maseru  and  Leribe  and  the  picket- line  of  Colo-  trade  was  a  strong  secret  motive  with  Eng- 

nel  Carrington^s  advancing  column.     In  a  vig-  lish  colonists  for  demanding  the  annexation, 

orous  attack  on  tbe  10th  the  Burgher  Guards  A  financial  and  political  crisis  of  the  Transvaal 

gave  way,  and  the  field  was  held  only  by  a  line  Government  furnished  the  occasion  for  the 

of  dismounted  cavalry.    The  burghers  were  usurpation.     The  fear  that  financial  aid  would 

suspected  of  being  actuated  by  sympathy  for  be  furnished  for  Burgers's  project  of  estab- 

the  Transvaal  rebels,  and  a  large  number  of  lisbing  a  Transvaal  port,  which  might  be  fol- 

them  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment.    Tbe  lowed  by  a  German  protectorate,  was  one  of 

Basutos  were  becoming  weary  of  fighting  and  tbe  state  reasons  for  the   step.     The  Boers 

suffered  for  want  of  food.    They  sued  for  themselves  were   undoubtedly  almost  unani- 

peace,  and  an   armistice  of  seven  days  was  mously  opposed.     Tbe  formal  protest  of  Pre«i- 

granted  on  tbe  18th  for  them  to  consider  the  dent  Burgers  at  the  time,  the  two  visits  of  the 

Govemor^s  answer.    They  did  not  accept  the  delegates,  Joubert  and  Kruger,  to  England,  and 

proposals  through  distrust,  and  desired  to  set-  the  mass-meetings  ofremonstrance,  should  nave 

tie  the  terms  with  the  imperial  authorities,  left  no  doubt  of  the  rooted  aversion  of  the 

Active  hostilities  were  not  resumed  again,  with  Boers  to  British  dominion, 

the  exception  of  a  few  fitful  attacks.    The  im-  The  arrogance  and  unfitness  of  the  adminis- 

perial  authorities  refused  to  intervene  unless  trator  set  over  the  Transvaal,  Sir  Owen  Lan- 

the  Colonial  Government  should  resign  the  yon,  and  the  other  British  officials,  was  one  of 

control  of  B&sutoland  entirely.     This  a  consid-  the  proximate  causes  of  the  outbreak.     During 

erable  party  in  tbe  colony  desired  to  do.     Sir  the  agitation  which  lasted  throughout  the  three 

Hercules  Robinson  finally,  at  the  request  of  the  years  of  British  administration,  and  during  and 

Basuto  chiefs  and  by  desire  of  the  Cape  minis-  at  the  close  of  their  desperate  rebellion,  the 

try,  arranged  the  conditions  for  the  cessation  Boer  leaders  and  representative  men  iterated 

of  tbe  ineffectual  struggle.    The  Basutos  were  and  reiterated  the  conditions  under  which  a 
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ion  with  the  British  Empire  would  be  surprise  and  surrender  of  a  detachment  under 

le  to  the  Boer  people,  conditions  which  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Anstruther.  at  Bronker^s 

*ed  the  deplorable  war  to  make  clear  to  Spruit,  while  marching  from  Middleburg  to 

ish  Parliament  and  people,  and  which  Pretoria,  December  20, 1880.    The  rebellion  of 

last  freelj  aocordea  before  a  British  the  Boers,  with  the  triumvirate,  Paul  Kruger, 

id  set  foot  across  the  Transvaal  bound-  Pretorius,  and  Joubert,  at  the  head,  was  in  full 

Qgh  defeat  following  defeat  had  brought  operation  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1881. 

sh  of  shame  into  many  Englishmen's  British  garrisons  were  beleaguered  in  Pretoria 

d  stirred  thoughts  of  revenge  in  their  and  Potchefstroom.    The  Boers  secured  Natal 

and   although  enough   British  troops  as  far  as  Newanka,  and  took  possession  of 

t  landed  in  Natal  to  speedily  extermi-  the  Barkly  district  of  Griqualand  West.     Sir 

i  valiant  descendants  of  Huguenot  refu-  George  Colley  was  mustering  his  forces  at  New- 

1  stalwart  Dutch  pioneers.  castle,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  within  call ; 

»f  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  anneza-  while  re-enforcements  from  India  and  Gibraltar 

d  been  the  frequent  difficulties  of  the  were  on  the  sea.    General  Colley  advanced  his 

vith  the  native  tribes.     The  principal  column  slowly  toward  Pretoria.    The  means 

had  been  averted  by  the  extinction  of  of  transport  were  nearly  all  in  the  possession  of 

loo  power,  accompanied  by  the  reversal  the  Boers  and  their  sympathizers.    On  the  28th 

British  commissioners'  decision  on  the  of  January  he  attempted  to  force  the  pass  of 

atter  in  dispute,  their  award  to  Cete-  the  Drakensberg  at  Laing's  Neck,  which  the 

f  the  land  which  he  had  formally  ceded  Boers  were  massed  to  defend.    The  republi- 

Tansvaal,  and  which  had  already  been  cans  displayed  steadiness  and  courage  of  the 

by  Transvaal  farmers.    The  cession  of  highest  order,  and  repulsed  the  rash  British 

award,  in  which  diamonds  had  been  commander  with  severe  losses.     The  Fifty- 

*ed,  to  natives  by  a  British  arbitrator,  eighth  Regiment,  which  stormed  the  strong  in- 

j  preparatory  to  engrossing  it  in  the  trenched  position  of  the  Boers,  was  driven  back 

dominion,  as  had  been  done  with  West  with  terrible  slaughter.    Many  of  the  officers 

flind,  was  another  instance  of  the  ob-  were  picked  off  by  sharp-shooters.    Sir  George 

»f  British  arbitrations.  Nevertheless  the  Colley  was  now  himself  hemmed  in  on  all  sides. 

^ere  content  from  the  beginning  to  re-  In  an  attempt  to  restore  communications  with 

udary  questions  and  disputes  with  the  Newcastle  he  was  attacked  by  the  Boers  near 

les  to  English  adjudication,  and  much  the  crossing  of  the  Ingogo,  February  8th,  and 

» after  the  punishment  of  their  old  ene-  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  six  officers. 

Q  Zooloos.    If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Re-enforcements  landed  at  Durban  at  this 

th  Cete  way  o  and  Secocoeni,  the  Boers  juncture,  when  every  British  force  in  Africa 

lave  struck  earlier  for  independence.  was  surrounded  by  the  Boers,  of  whom  10,000 

5  middle  of  December,  1880,  the  repub-  to  12,000  were  under  arms.    They  withdrew 

g  was  raised  in  Heidelberg,  a  Yolks-  beyond  the  Drakensberg  and  perfected  the 

s  convened,  and  the  South  African  Re-  fortifications  at  Laing's  Neck  as  Sir  Evelyn 

proclaimed.      The  Boer  Government  Wood  brought  up  re-enforcements  to  Newcas- 

ginally  composed  of  Kruger  as  Presi-  tie.     Proposals  for  a  treaty  had  already  come 

oubert,  Commandant-General ;    Joris-  from  Kruger,  and  had  been  forwarded  to  Eng- 

;orney-General ;  and  Bok,  acting  State  land,  when  General  Colley  proceeded    to  oc- 

y.    Pretorius  was  afterward  associated  cupy  with  about  700  men  the  height  of  the 

'uger  and  Joubert  in  the  supreme  di-  Spitzkop  on  M^juba  Mountain,  which  com- 

A  proclamation  of  the  Boer  Govern-  manded  the  Boers'  position.    On  the  following 

t  forth  their  desire  to  form  a  oonfeder-  day,  February  27th,  the  Boers  carried  the  em- 

1  the  other  colonies  and  states ;  their  inence  by  storm,  with  the  most  heroic  exer- 

less  to  receive  a  British  resident  diplo-  tions.    The  British  commander.   Sir  George 

jent  to  represent  the  interests  of  Brit-  Pomeroy  Colley,  who  was  also  the  High  Com- 

ects ;  and  also  to  submit  to  arbitration  missioner  for  Southeast  Africa,  was  slain  with 

isputes  over  boundaries  with    native  82  others,  and  184  were  disabled  or  captured. 

Besides  the  quarrel  concerning  a  small  The  repeated  successes  which  the  Dutch  farm- 

the  southeast,  which  had  led  to  the  ers  gained  over  the  British  regulars  were  won 

war,  there  was  the  standing  difficulty  in  nearly  every  instance  with  astonishingly 

le  large  and  fertile  region  in  the  south-  small  liumbers,  although  the  morale  of  the 

rner  of  the  Transvaal,  called  the  Keate  British  troops  was  not  particularly  defective, 

which  the  British  referee  had  awarded  They  were  due  to  their  desperate  and  religions 

tionally  to  native  claimants,  and  the  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 

^on  of  the  northeast  from  which  the  gaged,  not  less  than  to  their  splendid  marks- 

:tler8  had  been  expelled  by  native  tribes  manship  with  the  rifle,  and  their  alert  and 

1  been  for  a  long  time  in  possession  of  intelligent  tactics.     Sir  Frederick  Roberts  was 

re  country.    The  titles  to  lands  in  this  now  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  about 

ered  territory  had  been  bought  up  by  15,000  troops  were  sent  to  the  field  of  action 

ore.  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.    Before  his  ar- 

irst  engagement  of  the  war  was  the  rival  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  acting  under  instruo- 
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tions  from  home,  and  Commandant-General  represented  by  the  High  Commissioner  in  Gape 
Jonbert,  Lad  arranged  an  armistice,  procured  Town,  and  in  the  Transvaal  by  a  resideni 
through  the  intermediation  of  President  Brand,  imperial  agent.  This  peculiar  form  of  a  pro- 
of the  Orange  River  Republic,  to  allow  time  tectorate  was  defined  under  the  new  term  of 
for  Krnger  and  the  Boer  authorities  to  con-  the  suzerainty  of  the  Queen.  The  determina- 
aider  terms  of  peace  which  the  Imperial  Gov-  tion  of  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  nativ^  and 
ernment  oflfered.  Under  the  terms  of  the  ar-  of  provisions  for  the  protection  of  native  in- 
mistice  the  English  were  permitted  to  provision  terests  was  the  task  imposed  upon  the  com- 
their  beleaguered  garrisons  in  Potchefstroom,  missioners,  who  immediately  commenced  their 
Pretoria,  Wakkerstroom,  and  Standerton  with  labors.  They  were  also  empowered  by  the 
a  week^s  rations.  Before  the  supply  -  train  terms  of  the  settlement  to  decide  the  question 
reached  Potchefstroom,  the  garrison  surren-  of  the  severance  from  the  Transvaal  of  por- 
dered,  March  21st,  giving  up  their  guns  and  tiuns  of  the  territory  in  the  east  and  northeast 
departing  on  parole  for  Natal.  The  withhold-  settled  by  natives,  and  thus  separate  the  Zooloo 
ing  from  the  besieged  force  knowledge  of  the  and  Swazi  districts  from  the  Transvaal.  The 
approach  of  succor  was  adjudged  a  violation  last  proposition  was  loudly  condemned  by  the 
of  the  armistice,  and  it  was  agreed  to  allow  Boer  people.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  pre- 
the  fort  to  be  reoccupied,  to  restore  the  status  liminary  settlement,  the  Boers  departed  for 
quo  ante,  their  farms.    The  British  commander,  General 

The  strongest  sympathy  with  the  Boers  and  Wood,  did  not  decrease  his  armaments,  but 

indignation  at  the  course  of  Great  Britain  pre-  prepared  vigorously  for  tlie  case  of  a  renewal 

vailed   among   the    entire   Dutch  population  of  the  war. 

of  South  Africa.  It  was  this  state  of  feel-  After  many  difficulties  and  compromises  a 
ing  which  was  advanced  as  the  reason  for  convention  was  settled  between  the  Boer  au- 
taking  vengeance  upon  the  insurgents.  The  thorities  and  the  commissioners  on  the  8th  of 
apprehensions  caused  by  the  known  tension  August.  The  Transvaal  Government  under- 
among  the  old  families  were  augmented  by  a  took  the  debt  of  £425,898,  payable  in  twenty- 
manifesto  of  Kruger,  which  said  that,  whether  seven  years,  at  4^  per  cent  interest,  on  account 
the  Boers  were  now  successful  or  not,  the  of  the  liabilities  which  the  British  Government 
struggle  would  lead  to  the  redemption  of  the  had  assumed  at  the  annexation,  and  the  ex- 
colonies  from  the  British  yoke,  and  independ-  penses  of  Secocoeni's  war.  The  Boers  and  the 
ence,  like  that  achieved  by  the  American  colo-  British  each  agreed  to  reimburse  sufiferers  of 
nies,  when  "  Africa  will  be  for  the  Afrikander  damages  through  the  military  operations.  The 
from  the  Zambesi  to  Martin's  Bay.''  The  peo-  convention  was  ratified  by  the  Yolksraad  in 
pie  of  Holland  and  Belgium  manifested  publicly  October. 

their  sense  of  England's  iigustice,  and  a  large  The  Cape  Parliament  met  March  25th.    The 

section   of  the  British   public  expressed  the  Premier  of  Cape  Colony,  Gordon  Sprigg,  the 

same  sentiment.    Public  men  in  Germany,  in  author  of  the  Basuto  war,  was  nearly  removed 

France,  and  in  other  Continental  countries  set  from  office  in  April  by  a  vote  of  censure,  for 

their  names  to  memorials  pleading  for  the  be-  raising,  on  his  own  responsibility,  a  loan  of 

stowal  of  independence  upon  the  Transvaal.  £1,250,000,  for  the  prosecution  of  that  unfor- 

The  negotiations  with  the  Boers  were  con-  tunate  military  essay,  and  for  the  other  war 
eluded  by  their  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  expenditures  of  the  colony.  Tlje  war  itself 
peace,  March  21st,  subject  to  their  final  agree-  was  not  condemned  by  either  the  West  or  the 
ment  in  the  decisions  of  a  royal  commission  East  colonists,  the  Afrikander  or  the  English 
settling  the  details  of  boundaries  and  questions  section  of  the  community.  Mr.  Sprigg  repre- 
of  the  rights  of  natives.  The  commission  was  sented  more  especially  the  English  element,  as 
to  consist  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  Governor  opposed  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  aggressive  spirit 
of  Cape  Colony  and  High  Commissioner  for  of  the  former  Imperial  Government.  He  had 
South  Africa,  President,  and  Sir  Henry  De  been  called  upon  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  three 
Villiers,  Chief -Justice  of  the  Cape,  and  Sir  years  before  to  succeed  Molteno,  who  had  been 
Evelyn  Wood,  associate  members.  The  Boers  arbitrarily  dismissed  while  still  backed  by  a 
agreed  to  withdraw  from  Laing's  Neck  and  parliamentary  ratgority.  Upon  a  subsequent 
disperse  to  their  homes.  The  English  garrisons  renewal  of  Mr.  Scanlan's  motion,  Mr.  Sprigg 
should  remain  as  they  were  pending  the  final  resigned.  A  new  ministry  was  formed,  corn- 
settlement,  but  no  troops  or  munitions  of  war  posed  of  Mr.  Molteno,  the  Prime  Minister 
were  to  be  sent  into  the  Transvaal.  The  main  whom  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  removed.  Colonial 
principles  of  the  treaty  were  that  the  Boers  Secretary ;  Mr.  Hutton,  Treasurer  -  General ; 
shouldenjoy  complete  independence  in  making  Mr.  Scanlan,  Attorney-General  and  Premier; 
and  administering  their  own  laws ;  but  the  Mr.  Merriman,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
right  to  regulate  and  superintend  their  rela-  and  Public  Works ;  Mr.  Saner,  Secretary  for 
tions  with  the  native  population,  which  num-  Native  Affairs ;  Mr.  Uofl&neyer,  without  a  port- 
bers  nearly  700,000,  the  adjustment  of  frontier  folio. 

questions  with  the  resident  and  neighboring  In  the  budget  of   the  Cape  Treasurer   the 

tribes,  and  the  control  of  foreign  relations,  revenue  of  the  colony  for  1881  is  estimated  at 

were  reserved  by  the  Imperial  Government,  £2,968,210,  and  the  expenditure  at  £2,852,083. 
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ae  for  the  year  coDcladed  was  £2,  school,  wishing  to  be  Dear  his  friend  Edward 

nd  the  expenditure  £2,633,788.  Irving,  who  had  a  private  school  in  the  same 

semblj  resolved  that  an  amendment  town.    After  two  more  years  spent  in  this  un- 

>nstitution  be  adopted,  to  allow  the  congenial  parsait,  in  which  he  acquired  the 

addressing  Parliament  in  the  Dutch  name  of  a  stern  pedagogue,  Carlyle  went  up 

The  further  extension  of  railroads  to  Edinburgh  to  embark  in  the  profession  of 

led  upon,  including  a  line  to  West  literature.    His  first  employment  was  in  the 

d.     Harbor  improvement!  were  also  compilation  of  Brewster's  **Edinburgh  Encyclo- 

1.    The  railroad  construction  author-  psedia."    At  the  instance  of  Sir  David  Brew- 

Ives  expenditures  amounting  to  five  ster  he  translated  Legendre's  ^^  Geometry  and 

berling.  Trigonometry,"  prefacing  it  with  an  essay  on 

fLE,  Thomas,  an   eloquent    British  proportion.    At  this  time  he  made  the  acquaint- 

id  leader  of  contemporary  thought,  ance  of  the  German  language  and  its  literature, 

is  house  in  Chelsea,  February  6th.  the  treasures  of  which  were  first  unlocked  to 

le  eldest  of  a  family  of  eight  children,  the  English-reading  public  by  his  sympathetic 

r,  James  Carlyle,  the  son  of  a  small  translations  and  criticisms.     His  brother.  Dr. 

>nant  farmer,  was  a  working  stone-  John  Carlyle,  who  afterward  acquired,  a  place 

the  time  of  the  author's  birth,  and  in  literature  by  his  translation  of  Dante,  was 

became  a  prosperous  farmer;   he  at  that  time  studying  in  Germany.    Carlyle 

n  of  rectitude  and  energy,  possessing  contributed  to  the  "  New  Edinburgh  Review  " 

iits  and  endowments  similar  to  those  an  article  on  ^^  Faust,"  the  first  product  of  his 

veloped  in  literary  form,  gave  his  son  German  studies.     He  was  for  several  years 

y  influence  he  has  exercised  over  the  tutor  to  the  gifted  Charles  BuUer.     He  joined 

lind.     All  his  sons  became  men  of  the  staff  of  brilliant  writers  engaged  upon  the 

and  ability.     Thomas  Carlyle  was  "  London  Magazine,"  to  which  he  contributed 

cclefechan,  a  viDage  near  Dumfries,  in  1823  the  first  part  of  his  "  Life  of  Schiller," 

•  4,  1795.     He  learned  to  read  and  and  in  the  following  year  a  translation  of  **  Wil- 

he  parish  school  of  Hoddam,  and  was  helm  Meister's   Lehrjahre."     Groethe's  novel 

e  elements  of  Latin  by  the  minister,  and  the  style  of  the  translation  were  sharply 

nth  year  he  passed  into  the  burgh  assailed  by  the  critics,  led  by  De  Quincey,  one 

\nnan.     Before  his  fourteenth  birth-  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  at  that  time  knew 

itered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  anything  about  the  master-poet  of  Germany, 

few  friends,  and  was  little  interested  Undeterred  by  the  contempt  with  which  that 

•fessors  and  their  teachings,  although  masterpiece   of  German  literature  had  been 

bered  among  them  men  of  European  received,   Carlyle  in   1827  published    several 

I,  who  were  able  to  inspire  an  unu  volumes  of  "  German  Romance,"   containing 

n  the  generality  of  students  for  the  translations  of  short  pieces  of  fiction  by  the 

id  philosophical  studies  of  the  class-  principal  writers  of  the  romantic  school, 

/arlyle  devoted  himself  to  reading.  In  1827  Carlyle  married  Jane  Welsh,  daugh- 

with  avidity  the  college  library  and  ter  of  Dr.  Welsh,  of  Haddington,  who  was  a  de- 

119  circulating  libraries  of  the  city,  soendant  of  John  Knox.     Carlyle's  wife  owned 

ependent  and  desultory  studies  were  a  farm  among  the  Dumfriesshire  hills,  whither 

ng  as  to  impair  his  health.     Under  he  betook  himself  and  lived  for  six  years, 

Leslie,  whom  alone  among  the  pro-  wrapped  in  his  literary  work,  with  his  wife  for 

made  his  friend,  he  obtained  a  knowl-  his  only  companion.    Mrs.  Carlyle  was  in  char- 

atbematios  rare  among  youths  of  hi^  acter  and  intellect  hardly  inferior  to  her  hus- 

e  was  destined  for  the  ministry  by  band.     In  the  seclusion  of  Craigenpnttock  farm 

,  but  after  passing  through  the  four  Carlyle  wrote  the  essays  on  Burns,  Goethe,  and 

riculum  of  arts  he  concluded  that  he  Johnson,  Heyne,  Novalis,  Voltaire,  and  Dide- 

conscientiously  follow  that  profes-  rot.     "Sartor  Resartns"  was  written  at  this 

J'ow  that  I  had  gained  man's  estate,"  period,  but  not  published  till  years  afterward, 

(counting  the  spiritual  crisis  he  passed  The  young  author,  by  the  independent  and  self- 

1  deciding  the  question,  "  I  was  not  prompted  work  which  he  was  enabled  to  ac- 

[  believed  the  doctrines  of  my  father's  oomplish  in  his  mountain  retreat,  gained  a  great 

it  was  needful  I  should  now  settle  name,  and  was  occasionally  sought  out  by  visit- 
so  I  entered  my  chamber  and  closed  ors  from  afar  who  had  drawn  light  from  his  phi- 
and  around  me  there  came  a  troop-  losophy  and  hailed  him  as  their  teacher.  Em- 
g  of  phantasms  dire  from  the  abys-  erson  visited  him  at  Craigenpnttock,  and  list- 
is  of  nethermost  perdition  ;  doubt,  ened  with  wonder  to  the  brilliant  and  original 
elief,  mockery,  and  scoffing  were  talk  which  streamed  from  the  lips  of  his  host, 
d  I  wrei<tled  with  them  in  agony  of  Carlyle  wrote  for  the  "  Edinburgh  Review," 
fie  embraced  the  calling  of  a  teacher,  but  was  frequently  offended  at  the  ruthless  lib- 
taught  mathematics  in  the  school  he  erties  that  Jeffrey  took  with  his  manuscript, 
'  attended  in  Annan ;  and  after  re-  which  was  pruned  and  patched  by  that  pedan- 
iere  two  years  went  to  Kirkcaldy  to  tic  editor  into  conformity  with  his  finical  can- 
hematics  and  the  classics  in  the  burgh  ons  of  taste.    With  Napier  as  editor,  Carlyle's 
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relations  with  the    review  were  pleasanter.  ters  and  Speeches,^'  a  successful  book.     The 
Jeffrey  in  a  letter  to  his  successor  warns  him  Great  Protector  was  only  known  to  the  Eng- 
that  Oarlyle  would  not  be  a  proper  contributor  lish  people  before  the  publication  of  Oarlyle^s 
— ''''  that  is/^  lie  explained,  ^^  if  you  do  not  take  memoir  in  the  image  of  the  mingled  hypocrite 
the  liberties  and  pains  with  him  that  I  did,  by  and  fanatic,  lunatic,  scoundrel,  and  buffoon, 
striking  out  freely,  and  writing  in  occasionally,  pictured  by  his  detractors.    In  1851   Carljle 
The  misfortune  is  that  he  is  very  obstinate  and,  published  a  biography  of  his  friend  John  Ster- 
I  am  afraid,  very  conceited.^'    Oarlyle  com-  ling.    Between  1858  and  1865  came  out  Car- 
posed  "Sartor  Besartus"  in  1831.    This  re-  lyle's  " Frederick  the  Great,"  the  product  of 
markable  work  of  philosophical  satire  and  pro-  long  labor  and  critical  research.    In  its  preps- 
found  reflection  went  begging  for  a  publisher,  ration  he  resided  soiue  time  in  Germany,  and 
and  first  appeared  in  a  magazine,  seven  years  visited  the  scenes  of  Frederick's  battles.    This 
afber  it  was  written.     In  order  to  be  near  was  Oarlyle's  last  great  work.      During  the 
libraries  and  obtain  the  advantages  of  social  American  civil  war  he  gave  out,  in  "  llias  in 
intercourse  necessary  to  an  author  of  his  rank,  ^uce,''  hi:»  morose  reflections  on  the  destiny  of 
he  left  his  rustic  home  for  London  in  1834,  set-  the  republic  and  the  value  of  the  institution  of 
tling  in  the  house  in  Cheyne  Row  which  he  slavery.     In  1865  Oarlyle  was  elected  rector  of 
inhabited  till  the  day  of  his  death.    The  pro-  Edinburgh  University.     In  the  foUowing  year, 
ductivity  of  his  genius  in  the  first  few  years  of  while  he  was  absent,  delivering  to  the  students 
his  metropolitan  residence  was  extraordinary,  a  lecture  on  the  choice  of  books,  his  wife  died. 
lie  labored  incessantly  and  with  intense  appli-  The  loss  of  his  companion  was  to  him  a  source 
cation.     He  worked  with  the  pen  from  ten  to  of  poignant  grief;    he  wrote  that  "  the  light 
three  every  day,  and,  after  an  intermission  for  of  hishfehad  quite  gone  ouf    In  1867  thedis- 
exercise,  visiting,  and  letter- writing,  studied  cussion  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  brought 
all  the  evening.     He  had  to  wait  long  for  rec-  out  ^^  Shooting  Niagara,  and  After,''  a  dismal 
^ognition  in  London.    The  reviewers  ridiculed  vaticination  of  the  terrible  consequences  of 
the  eccentricities,  the  roughness,  the  strange  democratic  freedom.    In  1870  he  published,  in 
choice  and  collocations  of  words,  the  incompre-  the  London  **  Times,"  refiections  on  the  Franoo- 
hensible  Germanicisms,  and  all  the  peculiarities  German  War,  expressing  approbation  of  the 
of  his  style.    The  publishers  were  not  eager  .prospective  annexation  to  Germany  of  Alsace 
to  print  his  productions.     Even  the  ^*  French  and  Lorraine. 

Eevolution,"  the  most  brilliant  and  impressive,  Oarlyle  exerted  as  far-reaching  an  influence 

and  the  most  characteristic   product  of  his  upon  the  men  of  his  time  through  his  conver- 

genius,  did  not  immediately  find  a  publisher,  sation  as  through  his  published  writings.   In 

The  occasion  of  the  removal  of  Thomas  Oar-  speaking,  he  was  less  apt  to  fall  into  the  gro- 

\y\e  and  his  wife  to  Ohelaea  was  the  publication  tesque  involutions  of  phrase  and  idiosyncrasies 

of  "  Sartor  Resartus."     Only  in  America  did  of  language  which  mar  his  writings.    These 

this  work  meet  with  unhesitating  admiration,  faults  of  style  grew  upon  him,  and  render  his 

Thomas  and  Mrs.  Oarlyle  found  cordial  and  ap-  later  works  difficult  and  disagreeable  to  read. 

preciative  friends  among  the  literary  profes-  His  letters  were  free  from  these  vices.    In  early 

sion,  and  a  knot  of  eminent  writers  delighted  to  life,  he  wrote  rapidly,  and  spent  little  pains  od 

gather  in  their  small  house  in  the  suburb.    Be-  revision ;  but  in  later  years  he  corrected,  re- 

tween  1837  and  1840  Oarlyle  read  some  courses  wrote,  erased,  and  interpolated  with  excessive 

of  lectures  in  London  on  "  General  Literature,"  care. 

**The  History  of  Literature,"  "The  Revolu-  Oarlyle  was  ailing  several  years  before  his 
tions  of  Modern  Europe,"  and  "Heroes  and  death.  He  left  some  autobiographical  mate- 
Hero- Worship,"  which  wrought  a  profound  im-  rials,  which  were  committed  to  James  Anthony 
pression  in  intellectual  society.  **  The  French  Froude,  as  his  literary  executor,  and  were  pub- 
Revolution,"  the  first  work  which  bore  Oar-  lished  by  him  without  excision.  The  pungent 
lyle's  name  on  the  title-page,  was  published  i|  and  sometimes  unkind  reflections  on  friends 
1837.  The  first  volume  ne  had  been  obliged  and  associates  of  Oarlyle  caused  much  indig- 
to  rewrite.  He  had  lent  the  manuscript  tfp  nation  against  the  editor  and  no  little  sorrow 
John  Stuart  Mill,  who  had  confided  it  to  Mrs.  among  the  friends  of  the  dead  philosopher. 
Taylor,  whose  servant,  it  is  supposed,  took  it  Thomas  Oarlyle  propounded  a  social  phi- 
to  kindle  the  fire.  losophy,  which  did  not  fall  in  with  the  spirit  of 
In  1839  Oarlyle  commenced  to  turn  his  at-  the  age,  but  which  acted  as  a  corrective  to  the 
tention  to  the  wants  and  hardships  of  the  current  doctrines.  As  a  critic,  he  disclosed  real 
lower  classes.  Between  that  year  and  1850  flaws  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  has  grown 
he  published  "  Ohartism,"  **  Past  and  Present,"  up,  which  regards  the  collective  opinion  of  the 
and  "Latter-Day  Pamphlets,"  diatribes  filled  commonalty,  which  is  only  derivative,  and 
with  bitter  scorn,  directed  indiscriminately  must  often  be  outstripped  by  the  authors  and 
against  the  indifferentism  of  the  political  econ-  actors  of  history,  as  the  prime  impulse  in  social 
omists,  and  against  the.  doctrine  that  remedial  progress.  He  exalted  the  value  of  the  indi- 
legislation  or  the  extension  of  popular  rights  vidual  will,  and  delighted  in  the  exhibitions  of 
can  be  of  use  in  the  work  of  social  reformation,  energy  and  power  by  the  rulers  of  modern 
In  1845  was  issued  "Oliver  Oromwell^s  Let-  times,  with  too  little  discrimination  of  their 
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»tives  or  of  the  effects  of  their  acts  on  civili-  His  election  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the 
ion.  Republicans.    He  took  his  seat  March  4,  1879. 
CARPENTER,  Matthew  H.,  born  in  More-  Among  several  speeches  which  he  addressed  to 
wjiy  Vermont,  in  1824 ;  died  in  Washington,  the  Senate,  all  remarkable  for  their  ability,  that 
bmary  24,  1881.     In  1843  he  entered*  tbe  against  the  Fitz  John  Porter  bill  is  regarded  as 
litarj  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  re-  his  finest  effort.     His  course  in  politics  during 
lined  two  years.     He  then  went  to  Boston  his  last  term  in  office  was  much  more  inde> 
d  studied  law  with  Rufus  Choate,  and  was  pendent  tban  previously,  and  as  a  lawyer  he 
mitted  to  the  bar.    In  1848  he  removed  to  had  fQW  equals  in  Washington,  where  most  of 
isconsin,  and  entered  the  practice  of  his  pro-  his  later  years  were  spent, 
jsion,  in  which  he  soon  became  eminent  for  CENSUS   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 
}  legal  ability  and  brilliant  talent,  which  won  (See  United  States  Census.) 
n  high  repntation  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  CHEMISTRY.    The  president  of  the  Chem- 
e  United  States  even  before  his  entrance  into  ical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  Professor 
blic  life.     Not  until  after  the  war  did  Mr.  A.  W.Wilhamson,  made  the  growth  of  the  atomic 
irpent«r  take  an  active  part  in  politics.  .  Be-  theory  dnring  the  last  fifty  years  the  subject  of 
re  and  during  the  war  he  was  a  Democrat ;  his  opening  address  at  the  last  year's  meeting, 
t,  when  the  leading  men  took  sides  on  that  maintaining  that  its  general  validity  had  been 
ae,  he  became  a  Union  man.     When,  at  the  confirmed  by  the  tests  of  experimental  applica- 
ise  of  the  contest,  he  espoused  Republican-  tion  to  which  it  had  been  rigorously  subjected, 
a,  his  generally  recognized  ability  command-  The  binary  or  dualistic  theory  of  combination, 
for  him  the  active  support  of  that  party  in  and  the  doctrine  of  multiple  proportions  which 
isconsin,  and  in  1869  he  was  elected  to  the  were  formerly  connected  with  it,  and  which 
lited  States  Senate  in  place  of  Senator  Doo-  seemed  to  be  satisfactorily  applicable  to  the 
le.  simpler  compounds  and  the  salts,  broke  down 
V(r.  Carpenter  served  in  the  Senate  from  when  chemists  came  to  deal  with  double  com- 
y  4,   1869,  until  March  3,  1875,  and  occa-  pounds  which  were  not  saline  in  character,  and 
nally  showed  great  "power  ns  a  lawyer  and  with  the  carbon  compounds ;  and  it  became 
>ater,  but  lacked  those  qualities  necessary  to  necessary  to  find  other  methods  of  accounting 
ke  a  public  man  understand  public  senti-  for  the  phenomena  of  chemical  combinations, 
nt.     He  belonged  to  that  class  of  brilliant  As  the  investigations  were  continued  with  ref- 
[iticians  who  so  strongly  influenced  the  pro-  erence  to  this  object,  the  idea  of  substitution 
idings  of  Congress  from  1869  to  1875,  and  came  to  be  more  and  more  used  in  the  place  of 
which  Greneral  Butler  was  a  representative  that  of  mere  additive  combination.     Element- 
n.     About  this  time  Mr.  Carpenter  was  the  ary  chemical  reactions  which,  according  to  the 
itim  of  malicious  slanders,  but  he  was  able  to  binary  theory,   were  supposed  to  consist  of 
>ve  to  general  satisfaction  that  they  were  dualistic   processes,  involving  sometimes  the 
>undlea8.     In  1874  Wisconsin  Republicans,  assumptionof  forces  (like  predisposing. affinity) 
e  the  party  elsewhere,  were  suffering  from  of  a  purely  metaphysical  character,  were  ex- 
)  injudicious  action  of  Congress  upon  the  plained  as  consisting  of  atomic  displacements, 
ary  bill  and  like  matters,  and  the  feeling  or  interchanges  of  a  kind  well  known  to  be  of 
unst  the  railroad  corporations  was  also  a  common  occurrence.     Many  products  of  the 
Iracting  element.    The  party  had,  however,  combination  of  known  molecules  have  been, 
najority  in  the  Legislature,  but  a  considera-  found  to  be  formed  by  processes  of  double  de- 
»  portion  of  it  was  made  up  of  Independents,  composition,   so  that  each  molecule  of  such 
'.  Carpenter  received  the  caucus  nomination  products  is  built  up  partly  of  atoms  derived 
'  Senator,   but  the   independent   minority  from  one  of  the  materials,  partly  of  atoms 
used  to  vote  for  him.    After  a  protracted  from  the  other.    In  the  organic  compounds, 
oggle,  the  Democrats  joined  the  independent  many  of  the  molecules  having  a  very  complex 
publicans  and  elected  Mr.  Cameron.     Mr.  structure  have  been  found  to  undergo  in  their 
rpenter  accepted  his  defeat,  vouched  for  the  reactions  very  simple  changes,  of  the  same 
publicanism  of  his  successor,  and  retired  to  kind  as  those  which  mineral  compounds  under- 
extensive  law  practice,  taking  little  interest  go.    Families  of  organic  compounds  have  been 
political  affairs.    Dnring  the  contest  over  discovered  whose  members  are  connected  by 
)  presidential  succession   of  1876-^77,   Mr.  close  analogy  of  constitution  and  properties, 
rpenter  appeared  before  the  Electoral  Com-  each  of  them  forming  a  series,  each  term  of 
ision  as  one  of  the  Tilden  counsel,  and  made  wliich  is  a  compound  whose  molecule  contains 
argument  in  his  behalf.    The  Legislature  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
soon^in,  which  met  in  January,  1879,  was  more  than  the  previous  one.     Our  knowledge 
led  upon  to  choose  a  successor  to  Senator  of  molecules  has  undergone  a  most  remarkable 
we.     The  contest  between  Messrs.  Howe,  and  important  extension  by  the  discovery  that 
res,  and  others  was  a  bitter  one,  and  finally  various  elements  in  what  we  are  accustomed 
Cari>enter  was  presented  as  a  compromise  to  consider  the  free    state,  really  consist  of 
didate.     He  had  been  approved  on  financial  molecules  containing  like  atoms  combined  with 
Btions,  and  his  superior  talents  rose  para-  one  another.     Those   marvelous  varieties    of 
int  over  all  the  opposition  formerly  urged,  matter  called  isomeric  compounds  have  found 
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their  natural  explanation  in  differences  of  the  re-  iamson  regards  the  opinion  that  atomic  yalaes 
spective  arraDgement  of  like  atoms.    The  term  are  invariable,  or  are  variable  only  within  par- 
'^  equivalent  ^^  was  introduced  to  indicate  the  ticularlj  defined  limits,  as  an  error.     He  re- 
proportional  weights  of  analogous  substances  marked  in  a  recent  address  that  he  had  been 
which   were  found  to  be  of  equal  value  in  frequently  struck  by  the  fact  that  two  theo- 
their  chemical  effects.    Tables  of  the  equivalent  ries,  believed  at  one  time  to  be  conflicting,  had 
weights  of  acids  were  made,  representing  the  been  shown  by  the  progress  of  study  to  be  both 
proportions  of  the  several  substances  that  were  true.    Such  was  the  case  with  the  rival  tbe- 
found  to  be  of  equal  value  in  neutralizing  a  ories,  one  of  which  represented  molecules  as 
fixed  quantity  of  a  certain  base ;  and  similar  constructed  after  the  pattern  of  three  or  four 
tables  were  made  for  the  bases,  as  well  as  for  types,  while  the  other  viewed  them  as  contain* 
the  elements  themselves.    But  little  attention  ing  complex  groups  called  radicles.     Opposi- 
was  paid  under  the  dualistic  system  to  the  es-  tion  existed  at  one  time  between  those  who 
sential  difference  between  atomic  weights  and  made  use  of  atomic  weights  and   those  who 
equivalent  weights ;  but  under  the  later  devel-  employed  equivalent  weights ;  and  the  most 
opmeuts  of  the  theory  of  the  functions  of  important  step  that  has  of  late  been  taken  is 
atoms,  it  has  become  necessary  to  study  the  the  introduction  of  the  notion  of  equivalence 
relation  of  equivalence  between   elementary  into  the  atomic  theory.    An  inspection  of  tbe 
atoms,  instead  of  studying  them  from  the  point  series  of  hydrogen  compounds  with  chlorine, 
of  view  of  elements  divisible  in  any  proportion,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  will  show  that 
From  this  has  sprung  the  division  of  the  ele-  the  atom  of  chlorine,  which  combines  with  a 
ments  into  classes  consisting  respectively  of  single  atom  of  hydrogen,  has  a  different  Talne 
e(][uivalent  atoms   known  as  monads,   dyads,  from  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon, 
triads,  tetrads,  etc.,  the  character  of  which  b  which  combine  respectively  with  two,  three, 
well  represented  in  the  four  typical  compounds;  and  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.     Hence,  nitrogen 
CI  H,  OHa,  NH»,   CH4,   where    chlorine  ap-  and  other  elements  of  like  equivalence  are  called 
pears  as  a  monad,  oxygen  as  a  dyad,  nitrogen  trivalent  or  triads,  while  other  elements  are 
as  a  triad,  and  carbon  as  a  tetrad.    This  has  classed,  according  to  ihe  exponents  of  their 
probably  been  one  of  the  most  important  steps  equivalence  in  groups,  as  monads,  dyads,  pen- 
yet  made  in  the  development  of  the  atomic  tads,  etc.   Kekul6  still  holds  that  an  element  can 
theory,  and  has  been  seen  to  correspond  in  so  belong  to  only  one  of  these  groups ;  that  nitro- 
clear  and  striking  a  manner  with  a  vast  number  gen,  for  instance,  is  trivalent  only,  and  that  in 
of  well-known  properties  and  reactions  of  com-  sal-ammoniac,  where  it  is  combined  with  five 
pounds  as  to  deserve  and  acquire  the  confident  other  atoms,  instead  of  being  pentivalent,  it  is 
trust  of  chemists.    Another  great  step  has  re-  a  molecular  compound  of  two  chemical  com- 
cently  been  made  which  may  be  destined  to  pounds — ammonia  and  hydric  chloride ;  and 
lead  to  most  important  results.    It  has  been  that  the  atoms  of  constituent  molecules  and 
discovered  that  if  we  arrange  the  elements  in  the  molecules  themselves  were  held  together 
the  empirical  order  of  their  respective  atomic  by  different  forces,  one  being  molecular,  the 
weights,  beginning  with  hydrogen,  and  pro-  other  chemical.  We  have,  however,  no  grounds 
ceeding  thence  step  by  step  up  to  the  heaviest  for  assuming  a  difference  between  chemical 
atom,  we  shall  have  before  us  a  natural  series  and  physical  forces,  and  Eekul^'s  theory  is  no 
with  periodically  recurrent  changes   in   the  longer  tenable.    The  theory  commonly  in  vogue 
chemical  and  physical  functions  of  its  mem-  is  that  atoms  vary  in  value  within  certain  nar- 
bers.     Of  course  the  series  is  still  imperfect,  row  limits ;  that  nitrogen,  for  instance,  is  either 
and  exhibits  gaps  and  irregularities ;  but  some  trivalent  or  pentivalent.     Professor  William- 
of  the  gaps  have  been  filled  up  by  the  disco v-  son  recognizes  no  limitation  to  atomic  value; 
ery  of  elements    possessing   the    anticipated  but  he  knows  that  many  elements  have  atomic 
properties,  inducing  the  hope  that  the  others  values  greater  than  those  commonly  .assumed, 
may  be  filled.     The  generalization  affords  a  The  character  of  the  atoms  often  materially 
brilliant  addition  to  the  previous  corroboro-  affects  the  result.    Thus  gold  can  not  combine 
tions  of  the  reality  of  the  units  of  matter  with  more  than  three  atoms  of  chlorine  alone, 
which  chemists  have  discovered.     But  little  but  it  can  take  up  an  additional  atom  of  cblo- 
account  has  as  yet  been  taken  of  atomic  mo-  rine  if  supplied  with  an  atom  of  sodium.    In 
tions ;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  the  heAt  of  this  way  we  get  the  common  double  chloride 
combination  affords  a  measure  of  its  force,  and  of  gold  and  sodium,  NaAuCh,  in  which  the 
we  know  that,  in  giving  off  heat,  particles  of  gold  is  pentivalent.     We  are  not  to  consider 
matter  undergo  a  diminution  of  the  velocity  of  the  sodium  as  being  here  combined  with  tbe 
their  motion.    The  force  of  chemical  combina-  gold  as  such,  but  as  combined  with  the  whole 
tion  is  evidently  a  function  of  atomic  motion,  group.     Temperature,  also,  has  an   influence 
but  a  vast  amount  of  work  will  be  required  to  upon  the  atomic  value  of  elements,  a  rise  of 
develop  the  atomic  theory  to  the  point  of  ex-  temperature  tending  to  diminish  it. 
plaining  the  force  of  chemical  action  in  precise        Molecular  Weight  of  Hydrofluoric  Add. — 
terras  of  such  motion.  Professor  J.  W.  Mallet  has  made  some  studies 
Atomic  AND  Moleottlab  Weights. —  Varia-  of  the  atomic   weight    of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
tions  in  Atomic  Value. — Professor  A.  W.  Will-  with  a  view  to  finding  an  explanation  of  some 
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ferenoes  in  the  behavior  of  floo-  ceived  atomic  weight,  198*5,  being  above  that 

Bring  into  oombination  with  other  of  gold,  while  the  theory  requires  that  it  should 

The  analogies  of  fluorine  with  the  be  below  that  of  iridium. 

1  the  one  hand,  and  with  oxygen  Molecular  Weights  of  Decipium  and  Sama- 

tr  hand,  have  often  been  remarked  rium. — M.  Delafontaine,  in  1878,  described  an 

)  compounds  of  fluorine  generally  earth  having  a  molecular  weight  of  about  122, 

blance  to  compounds  of  chlorine,  which  he  had  obtained  from  samarskite,  and 

triking  differences  in  the  character  which  he  called  decipia,  regarding  it  as  an  oxide 

apounds  have  also  forced  themselves  of  a  new  metal,  decipium.    He  has  continued  his 

ittention ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  studies  of  this  substance,  and  has  been  brought 

the  formation  of  double  salts,  with  to  regard  it  as  a  mixture  of  two  oxides,  one  of 

nalogous  to  those  of  oxygen  com-  them  having  a  molecular  weight  of  about  130, 

1  the  formation  of  salts  including  and  the  other  a  lower  molecular  weight.    The 

n  and  fluorine,  has  suggested  that  former  substance  gives  no  absorption  spectrum, 

natural  relation  may  exist  between  while  the  second  gives  the  spectrum  which 

mts  themselves.    There  has,  there-  M.  Delafontaine  described  in  1878  as  that  of 

:round  for  questioning  whether  fluo-  decipia.     M.  Lecoq  has  also   announced   the 

be  classed  with  chlorine  among  the  discovery  of  a  new  metal  in  samarskite,  cor- 

lents,  with  the  formula  HF  to  rep-  responding  with  the  second  substance  detected 

'ofluoric  acid,  and  assigned  an  atom-  by  M.  Delafontaine,  to  which  the  latter  pro- 

>f  19,  or  with  oxygen  among  the  poses  to  give  the  name  of  samarium.    The  mo- 

I  the  formula  HaF  for  hydrofluoric  lecular  weight  of  its  oxide  is  believed  to  be  less 

n  atomic  weight  of  38.    Professor  than  117.     Samaria  appears  to  be  identical 

>eriments  bore  a  special  reference  to  with  the  earth  Y/3,  having  a  molecular  weight 

n.    The  result  was  such  as  to  justify  of  115,  which  M.  Marignac  has  found  in  sam- 

tion  that  at  the  temperature  of  30°  arskite,  while  that  chemist^s  To,  having  a  mo- 

the  molecule  of  hydrofluoric- acid  lecular  weight  of  120*5,  may  be  supposed  to  be 

Id  be  represented,  not  as  HF,  but  a  mixture  of  decipia  and  terbia. 

hile  at  higher  temperatures  (Asso-  Atomic  Weight  of  Aluminum, — Professor  J. 

98  place,  leading  to  the  production  W.  Mallet,  considering  that  the  estimation  of 

!  molecules  of  HF.    The  structure  the  atomic  weight  of  aluminum  was  resting  on 

cule  of  double  weight,  HaFt,  may  be  an  insufficient  basis  of  accurate  experiment, 

I  resulting  from  fluorine  behaving  has  pursued,  during  three  years,  a  course  of 

\  a  monad,  but  also  as  a  triad,  and  experiments  for  the  revision  of  the  determina- 

ouble  atoms  like  those  of  nitrogen  tion,  in  which  he  has  kept  in  view  the  princi- 

:otic  compounds.    In  such  a  condi-  pies — 1.  That  each  process  used  should  be  as 

ment  presents  a  pseudo-dyad  char-  simple  as  possible,  and  should  involve  as  little 

becomes  capable  of  replacing  oxy-  as  possible  of  known  liability  to  error ;  2.  That 

manifesting  the  linking  function  of  different  and  independent  processes  should  be 

Qt.     This  assumption,  supported  by  resorted  to  as  the  means  of  checking  each 

lental  evidence  brought  forward  by  other^s  results ;   3.   That  each  process  should 

[allet,  may  serve  conveniently  to  ex-  be  carried  out  with  quantities  of  material  dif- 

omposition  of  a  number  of  fluorine  fering  considerably  from  each  other  in  succes- 

,  whose  formulas  are  difficult  to  sive  experiments;   4.   That  only  such   other 

satisfactory  way  if  fluorine  be  con-  atomic  weights  should  be  involved  as  may  be 

lusively  monad.  counted,  among  those  already  known,  with  the 

Veight  of  Platinum. — The  group  of  nearest  approach  to  accuracy.    Three  series  of 

iracing  osmium,  iridium,  and  plati-  experiments   were   conducted,  of  which   the 

ntil  recently  exhibited  a  series  of  first  series  was  based  on  the  purification  of  am- 

^8  in  that  their  atomic  weights  did  monium  alum ;  the  second  on  the  preparation 

ist   those   relations  to  each  other  and  purification  of  aluminum  bromide ;  and  the 

r  properties,   in   connection  with  third  on  the  preparation  and  application  of 

Mendelejeff's  theory  of  classification,  pure  metallic  aluminum.    The  mean  result  of 

hey  should  bear.    Dr.  K.  Seubert,  the   twenty-five  experiments  which  were  re- 

ago,  undertook  the  revision  of  the  garded  as  the  more  accurate  of  the  thirty  that 

5ht  of  iridium,  and  fixed  it  at  192'-  were  made,  gives  the  atomic  weight  of  alumi- 

g  it  below  that  of  platinum.     He  num  as  27*02.    This  is  believed  by  Professor 

Ked  the  atomic  weight  of  platinum  Mallet  to  bear  in  favor  of  Prout^s  law,  which 

giving  it  the  place  above  that  of  assumes  that  all  the  atomic  weights  are  multi- 

i  below  that  of  gold,  which  the  pies  of  that  of  hydrogen, 

lires   it  should   occupy,  while  the  Atomic   Weight  of  Cadmium. — Mr.   Oliver 

timation  of  its  atomic  weight  made  W.  Huntington,  under  the  direction  of  Profess- 

at  of  gold.     The  ascending  series,  or  J.  P.  Cooke,  of  Harvard  College,  has  made 

itinum,  gold,  is  now,  as  to  those  a    revi^ionary  determination   of   the    atomic 

8,  agreeable  to  theory ;  but  osmium  weight  of  cadmium.     He  used  a  pure  bromide 

es  an  anomalous  position,  its  re-  of  cadmium,  specially  prepared  for  the  pur- 
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pose,  and  the  bromide  of  silver,  likewise  spe-  but  is  dissolved  bj  ether.    The  natnre  of  the 

ciallj  prepared,  for  comparisoD.    The  mean  of  hydrocarbon  oil  may  be  determined  after  it 

a  series  of  eight  experiments  gave  112*81  as  the  has  been  isolated,  bj  observing  its  density, 

atomic  weight  of  the  metal.    This  determina-  taste,  smell,   behavior  with  acids,  and   other 

tion  is  regarded  as  bearing  against  the  validity  qualities. 

of  the  hypothesis  of  Prout,  that  all  atomic  Professor  G.  Lunge,  of  Ztlfrich,  has  perfected 
weights  are  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen.  and  described  a  simple  and  inexpensive  process 
New  Pbooesseb. — Mr.  Alfred  H.  Allen  has  in-  for  procuring  pure  naphthalen  that  will  not 
dicated  some  valuable  simple  tests  for  the  pres-  discolor.    Presuming  that  the  discoloration  of 
ence  of  hydrocarbon  oils  as  adulterations  in  naphthalen  is  analogous  to  that  of  phenol,  he 
animal  and  vegetable  oils.    The  methods  for  sought  to  remove  the  agent  which  caused  it  by 
the  detection  of  these  oils  are  based  on  the  oxidation.    For  this  purpose  he  added  an  oxi- 
density  of  the  sample,  the  lower  flashing  and  dizing  agent  in  the  ordinary  chemical  washing 
boiling  points,  the  fluorescent  character  of  the  of  naphthalen,  using  manganese  dioxide,  with 
oils    produced    from    petroleum,    bituminous  complete  success.  Other  oxidizing  agents  might 
shale,  and  rosin,  and  the  incomplete  saponifi-  be  substituted  for  manganese  dioxide,  bat  a 
cation  of  the  oil  by  alkalies.    The  taste  of  the  cheaper  one  can  hardly  be  obtained.   Naphtha- 
oil  and  its  odor  on  being  heated  are  also  use-  len  prepared  by  this  process  has  kept  its  pure 
ful  indications.    If  undoubtedly  fluorescent,  an  white  color  much  longer  than  the  ^*  chemically 
oil  certainly  contains  a  mixture  of  some  hydro-  pure  '*  naphthalen  made  by  the  secret  process 
carbon,  but  the  converse  is  not  strictly  true,  as  of  the  manufacturers. 

the  fluorescence  of  some  varieties  of  mineral  A  patent  has  been  taken  out  by  M.  Closson, 
oil  can  be  destroyed  by  chemical  treatment,  of  Paris,  for  a  cheap  and  expeditious  method 
and  in  other  cases  fluorescence  is  wanting,  of  obtaining  magnesia  from  magnesium  chlo- 
The  greater  number  of  hydrocarbon  oils  em-  ride.  The  crude  lye  of  magnesium  chloride  is 
ployed  for  lubricating  purposes  are,  however,  treated  with  burned  dolomite,  or  magnesiaii 
strongly  fluorescent,  and  the  remainder  usually  limestone,  when  the  chlorine  of  the  lye  corn- 
become  so  on  treatment  with  an  equal  measure  bines  with  the  lime  of  the  dolomite,  so  that  if 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  If  strongly  marked,  the  latter  is  pure  a  magnesia  of  from  98  to  99i 
the  fluorescence  of  a  hydrocarbon  oil  may  be  per  cent  standard  can  be  easily  made  on  a  large 
observed  in  presence  of  a  very  large  proportion  scale.  The  magnesia  bricks  prepared  by  this 
of  fixed  oil,  but,  if  any  doubt  exist,  the  hydro-  process  at  Leopoldshall  resist  even  the  flame  of 
carbon  oil  may  be  isolated.  The  fluorescence  the  oxyhydrogen-blast.  The  cost  is  fifteen 
may  be  seen  by  holding  a  test-tube  filled  with  shillings  a  ton.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  obtained 
the  oil  in  a  vertical  position  in  front  of  a  win-  as  a  by-product  of  the  process  through  the  use 
dow,  when  a  bluish  *^  bloom  **  will  be  perceived  of  calcium  chloride  to  remove  the  magnesium 
on  looking  at  the  sides  of  the  tube  from  above,  sulphate  that  is  present  in  the  magnesium  chlo- 
A  glass  rod  dipped  in  the  oil  and  laid  on  a  ride,  and  is  used  by  paper-makers  under  the 
table  in  front  of  the  window  so  that  the  oily  end  name  of  pearl-hardening.  The  value  of  the 
shall  be  projected  in  the  view  against  the  dark  new  process  in  its  bearing  on  the  manufacture 
background  of  the  floor,  or  a  piece  of  black  of  fire-proof  furnace-linings,  crucibles,  etc.,  is 
marble  or  smoked  glass  rubbed  with  a  streak  very  great. 

of  oil  and  held  horizontally  before  a  window,  Herr  A.  Wagner  recommends  the  following 
will  make  a  very  slight  fluorescence,  readily  process,  which  has  proved  very  satisfactory 
perceptible.  Turbid  oil  should  be  filtered,  to  for  the  limestone  waters  of  Munich,  for  the 
get  out  the  minute  particles  that  might,  by  determination  of  the  organic  matter  in  water, 
reflection,  give  an  appearance  of  fluorescence.  Afler  the  determination  of  all  the  other  con- 
Dilution  with  ether,  to  which  a  little  mineral  stituents  of  the  water,  he  evaporates  suitable 
oil  imparts  a  strong  blue  fluorescence,  gives  an  quantities  to  dryness  and  separates  the  dry 
excellent  test.  The  hydrocarbon  oil  may  be  residue  by  means  of  distilled  water  into  nn 
driven  off  by  heating  it  if  its  boiling-point  is  insoluble  and  a  soluble  portion,  the  latter  of 
comparatively  low,  but  may  be  better  removed  which  contains  the  chief  bulk  of  the  organic 
and  the  quantity  of  it  measured  by  saponifying  bodies.  In  the  insoluble  portion,  which  in  the 
it,  and  washing  the  solution  of  the  soap  with  waters  he  has  to  deal  with  consists  almost  en- 
ether.  The  hydrocarbon  may,  in  this  case,  be  tirely  of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates, 
recovered  pure  by  separating  the  ethereal  layer  he  determines  the  organic  matter  by  igniting 
and  evaporating  it  at  or  below  a  steam-heat,  a  dried  specimen  in  a  platinum  crucible  and 
A  good  alkaline  preparation  for  this  purpose  treating  subsequently  with  ammonium  carbon- 
can  be  made  by  dissolving  caustic  potash  in  ate  in  the  customary  manner.  The  portion 
methylated  spirit.  The  washing  with  ether  soluble  in  water,  if  nitrates  are  absent  or  are 
should  be  repeated  several  times.  The  ether-  present  only  in  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  de- 
process  is,  however,  not  applicable  to  sperm  a-  termined,  is  dried  after  evaporation  in  a  plat- 
ceti  and  the  waxes,  on  account  of  the  large  inum  capsule,  weighed,  heated  to  a  very  low 
quantities — so  small  in  the  other  fats  that  it  redness,  and  weighed  again.  If  nitrates  are 
need  not  be  taken  into  account— of  matter  they  present  in  larger  quantities,  so  that  the  exist- 
contain  that  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  alkalies  ing  organic  matter  would  not  suffice  to  con- 
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the  nitrates  into  carbonates,  he  adds  to  the  arsenic  as  arsenions  acid,  is  formed.    This 

soluble  portion,  after  drjiDg  and  weighing,  is  extracted  with  water  till  it  has  been  made 

ttle  pure  solution  of  sugar,  evaporates  to  to  give  up  its  arsenic,  and  the  reddish-brown 

Hess,  and  heats  the  platinum  capsule  gradu-  f  uid  containing  some  organic  matter  is  evap- 

and  by  piecemeal  with  a  very  small  gas-  orated  to  dryness.     The  residue  is  dissolved  at 

le,  so  that  no  deflagration  may  happen,  a  gentle  heat  with  a  definite  quantity  of  dilute 

er  prolonged  but  very  gentle  ignition,  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  introduced  to  a  Marshes  ap- 

&r -charcoal  is  found  burned  away,  when  paratus  for  the  decomposition  of  arseniuretted 

residue  is  moistened  with  water  containing  hydrogen  by  artificial  heat,  to  which  a  Bun- 

t>onic  acid,  and  weighed  again  after  drying,  sen  wash-bottle  and  a  device  for  graduating 

)  loss  of  weight  in  this  case  expresses  the  the  admission  of  the  fluid  have  been  added, 

ght  of  the  organic  substances  and  the  dif-  The  resultant  gas  having    been    dried  in  a 

)Qce  between  the  equivalent  of  the  nitric  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  is  passed  through  a 

I  which  was  present  and  of  the  carbonic  red-hot  glass  tube.     Not  a  trace  of  arsenic 

I  which  has  taken  its  place.    This  difference  passes  by  if   the  cooled  tube  is  of  proper 

be  easily  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  length.      The  apparatus  is  then  filled   with 

nitrates  as  previously  ascertained,  and  must  hydrogen  generated  by  the  sulphuric  acid-zinc 

deducted.    This  process  is  not  absolutely  process,   and    the    glass   tube,    having    been 

urate,  but  Herr  Wagner  considers  it  more  heated  to  redness,  the  arsenical  solution  in 

tain  Uian  others.    Herr  Wagner  calls  atten-  concentrated   form   is   mixed  with  sulphuric 

i  to  the  necessity,  in  experiments  for  deter-  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  slowly  passed  into  a 

ling  the  solid  residues,  of  protecting   the  separating  funnel ;   then  more  and  stronger 

dnum  or  porcelain  capsule  in  which  the  acid  is  added,  and  the  heat  is  kept  up  till  the 

er  is  treated  against  the  accumulation  of  a  decomposition  is  wholly  effected.    The  arsenic 

osit  from  the  gas-flame,  through  which  a  being  collected  in  the  form  of  a  mirror  of 

ility  to  error  in  weight  is  incun*ed.    For  metal,  the  tube  is  cut,  at  a  safe  distance  from 

i  purpose  he  uses  a  thin  sheet  of  platinum,  the  mirror,  and  weighed.    The  arsenic  is  re- 

ead  of  the  ordinary  wire  gauze,  between  moved  by  heating,  and  the  tube  is  weighed 

capsule  and  the  flame.  again^  when  the  difference  gives  the  amount  of 

[r.  Thomas  Moore  has  published  the  follow-  metallic  arsenic.    The  method  is  capable  of 

new  process  for  the  separation  of  nickel  detecting  as  little  as  the  one  thousandth  of  a 

cobalt  from  iron:    Having  removed  any  milligramme  of  the  metal.    In  organic  matters 

ess  of  free  acid  by  evaporation,  and  dis-  the  experimenters  have  detected  a  millionth  of 

ring  the  residue  in  water,  add  to  the  solu-  a  gramme  in  urine  and  in  an  extract  from  beef. 

1  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammonic  sulphate  The  experiments  are  claimed  to  show  that  the 

!orm  a  double  sulphate  with  the  nickel  and  presence  of    organic  matter  in  considerable 

alt  present.    Dilute  to  about  150  c.  c,  and  quantity  does  not  interfere  with  the  recovery 

I  a  rather  large  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  and  of  the  entire  amount  of  arsenic. 

'  well.     In  case  a  precipitate  fonn,  more        Vegetable  Analysis. — Professor  Henry  B. 

monic  8nli)hate  should  be  added  until  a  Parsons,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  had  described 

u-  solution  IS  obtained.    Add  ammonic  by-  a  method  for  the  more  accurate  analysis  of 

•ride    in    considerable    excess;    stir,   heat  plants.     His  apparatus  includes  a  worm  of 

itly  for  a  few  minutes,  and  filter;    wash  block-tin  pipe,  suitably  connected  with  a  glass 

II  with  water  containing  ammonia ;  or  di-  percolator,  within  which  is  suspended  a  smaller 
3  to  about  500  c.  c,  and,  after  allowing  the  tube,  having  a  bottom  of  filtering-paper  and 
cipitate  to  settle,  withdraw  a  given  portion  fine,  washed  linen.  The  weighed  sample  of  the 
the  clear  upper  stratum  of  liquid.  This,  finely-powdered  herb  is  placed  within  this  tube 
}r  a  further  addition  of  ammonic  sulphate,  for  extraction.  The  solvent  is  introduced  in  a 
essen  the  resistance  to  the  electric  current,  glass  flask,  tightly  fitted  to  the  outer  percolator, 
•eady  for  electrolysis  or  any  other  method  and  is  volatilized  by  the  application  of  heat 
estimating  the  nickel  or  cobalt.  through  a  water-bath.  A  tared  filter,  pre- 
lessrs.  R.  H.  Chittenden  atid  H.  H.  Donald-  pared  by  allowing  fine  asbestus,  held  in  water, 
,  of  the  Sheffield  Laboratory,  Yale  College,  to  settle  on  the  perforated  bottom  of  a  plati- 
cribe  a  process  for  the  detection  and  de-  num  crucible,  is  also  provided  and  connected 
nination  of  arsenic  in  organic  bodies,  which  with  the  receiving-vessel,  while  this  in  turn  is 
f  recommend  as  very  accurate,  delicate,  and  connected  with  a  Bunsen's  pump.  The  air-dried 
pie.     It  is  based  upon  Gauthier^s  process,  specimen  of  the  plant  to  be  analyzed  should  be 

somewhat  resembles  it,  but  requires  for  ground  or  beaten  till  all  the  particles  will  pass 

jents  only  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  through  a  sieve  having  from   forty  to  sixty 

:.      The  organic  matter  is  destroyed  by  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,    A  part  of  this 

(essive  oxidations  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  should  be  further  pulverized  till  it  will  pass 

s,  as  in  Gauthier^s  method,  but  at  a  much  through  a  sieve  having  from  eighty  to  one 

dr  temperature.     The  suspected  matter  is  hundred  meshes  to  the  linear  inch.     The  finer 

I  treated  for  fifteen  minutes  at  200**  C,  and  part  of  the  sample  is  employed  in  the  immediate 

red  to  cool,  when  a  hard,  carbonaceous  analysis,  while  the  coarser  part  is  reserved  for 

Ine,  free  from  nitric  acid,  and  containing  the  separation  of  those  proximate  principles 
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which  may  seem,  from  the  analysis,  to  he  fihrine,  and  a  considerahle  qnantity  of  predpi- 
worthy  of  more  extended  investigation.    The  tated  papaine.    Alcohol  precipitates  from  it 
amount  of  moisture  is  estimated  hj  ascertain-  crude  papaine;  this,  after  heing  washed  in  al- 
ing  the  loss  of  weight  on  drying  a  small  por-  cohol  and  ether,  to  remove  fatty  matters,  is 
tion  of  the  sample.     The  crude  ash  left  after  again  dissolved  in  water.     The  precipitate  from 
ignition  is  separable  into  the  constituents  that  this  solution  is  pure  papaine,  which,  when  puri- 
are  soluble  in  water ;  those  that  are  insoluble  fied  by  dialysis,  has  the  composition  of  an  al* 
in  water,  but  are  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  buminoid  substance.    Papaine,  refined  with  the 
acid ;  and  those  which,  insoluble  in  those  sub-  subacetate  of  lead,  offers  several   distincti?e 
stances,  are  soluble  in  sodic  hydrate.    The  resi-  characteristics,  among  which  are ;  1.  It  is  very 
due  still  undissolved  consists  usually  of  a  little  soluble  in  water,  dissolving  like  a  gum ;  2.  The 
unconsumed  c^bon.     The  amount  of  nitrogen  solution  makes  a  lather  with  water;  3.  The 
is  determined  by  combustion  with  excess  of  solution  becomes  turbid  in  boiling,  without  co- 
soda-lime.   Exposure  of  a  part  of  the  sample  to  agulatiug ;  when  it  is  curdy  it  sometimes  leaves 
the  action  of  pure  coal-tar  benzole  gives  the  an  insoluble  residue  in  water ;  left  to  stand, 
benzole  extract,  which  may  consist  of  volatile  the  solution  becomes  turbid  after  some  days, 
oil  removable  by  evaporation ;  alkaloids,  glu-  and  a  microscopic  examination  shows  it  to  be 
cosides,  and  organic  acids,  soluble  in  water;  filled  with  vibriones;  4.  In  the  presence  of  a 
alkaloids,  and  possibly  glucosides,  soluble  in  saccharine  liquid,  papaine  acts  as  an  alcoholic 
dilute  acids ;  chloropbyl  and  resins,  soluble  in  ferment  with  an    extraordinary  energy  and 
80  per  cent  alcohol ;  and  wax,  fats,  and  fixed  promptitude,  but  the  digestive  property  may 
oils  which  do  not  yield  to  either  of  the  solvents,  be  arrested  by  the  application  of  benzoic  or 
The  part  of  the  plant  not  dissolved  by  benzole  salicylic  acid.    The  most  important  property 
is  further  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  of  papaine,  and  one  which  puts  it  in  the  rank 
afterward  with  other  agents,  as  water,  sub-  of  the  most  powerful  digestive  ferments,  is  its 
acetate  of  lead,  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  action  on  meats.     One  part  of  papaine  will  di- 
as  special  tests.    The  part  which  remains  in-  gest  and  transform  into  soluble  peptone  from 
soluble,  after  treatment  in  alcohol,  is  exposed  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  parts 
to  the  action  of  water;  that  part  still  remain-  of  meat.    Its  solubility  in  different  fluids  al- 
ing  insoluble  is  boiled  in  concentrated  sulphu-  lows  it  to  be  used  in  a  great  many  pharmacea- 
ric  acid,  for  the  conversion  of  starch,  etc.,  into  tical  forms ;  and,  being  a  vegetable  juice,  it  can 
dextro-glucose.     Boiling  the  residue  from  this  be  preserved  with  more  stability  than  animal  fer- 
treatment  with  sodic  hydrate  gives  an  extract  ments,  and  can  be  kept  indefinitely  when  dry. 
containing  albuminous  matter,  modifications  of  Eepobt  on  Photombtrio'  Standabds.— Tbe 
pectic  acid,  Fremy's  "  cutose,"  coloring,  humus,  couimittee  appointed  by  the  British  Board  of 
and  decomposition  products.     The  crude  fiber  Trade  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  different 
from  this  process,treated  with  chlorinated  soda,  standards  of  photometric  measurement  which 
bleached,  and  dried,  leaves  a  residue  of  cellu-  have  been  proposed  for  adoption,  as  well  as  upon 
lose.     Treatment  with  benzole,  80  per  cent  the  standard  now  used  for  testing  the  iUuminat- 
alcohol,  and  water,  removes  from  nearly  all  ing  power  of  coal-gas,  have  made  a  report  re- 
plants the  constituents  of  greatest  chemical  commending  the  standard  air-gas  flame  of  Mr.  6. 
and  medicinal  interest.    In  analyses  of  food  Vernon  Harcourt  as  the  most  exact  and  trust- 
materials  the  compounds  extracted  by  dilute  worthy.     This  flame  is  produced  by  burning 
acids  and  alkalies  have  great  value.  a  mixture  of  air  with  that  portion  of  Ameri- 
A  New  Digestive  Aoent. — In  a  paper  be-  can  petroleum  which,  after  repeated  rectifica- 
fore  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Wurtz  tions,  distills  at  a  temperature  of  60**  C.  or  122° 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  great  chemical  and  Fahr.     The  portion  is  almost  entirely  coin- 
therapeutical  value  of  a  substance  called  pa-  posed  of  pentane,  and  is  used  in  the  propor- 
paine^  which  possesses  the  property  of  exciting  tion  of  one  volume  of  pentane  at  60°  Fahr.  to 
the  digestive  function.    It  is  derived  from  the  576  volumes  of  air.     The  flame  is  brought  to 
juice  of  the  common  papaw-tree  (Carica papa-  a  height  of  two  and  a  half  inches  with  a  bum- 
ya),  which  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Otumr-  er  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     The  light 
bitacem,  or  gourds.    The  milky  juice  which  con-  is  quite  uniform,  the  extreme  difference  obtained 
tains  the  papaine  is  slightly  bitter  and  styptic,  by  two  observers  in  nineteen  observations  be- 
free  from  tartness,  but  with  a  weak  acid  reac-  ing  0*3  of  a  candle,  or  1*8  per  cent.     The  com- 
tion,  and  is  so  highly  charged  with  albumen  mittee  found  candles  vei:y  objectionable  as  stand- 
that  Yauquelin  compared  it  to  blood  deprived  ards,  and  subject  to  a  maximum  variation  in 
of  its  coloring  matter.    It  flows  from  incisions  115  determinations  of  22*7  per  cent  between 
made  in  the  bark  and  the  green  fruits,  and  is  two  pairs  of  candles.    Messrs.  Eeates  and  Sugg^s 
immediately  bottled  and  sent  to  market,  either  plan  for  burning  sperm-oil  with  a  two-inch 
pure  or  with  the  addition  of  ten  or  twelve  per  flame  from  a  circular  wick  was  found  subject 
cent  of  alcohol  to  prevent  fermentation.     If  to  sudden  variations ;  and  Mr.  Methven's  sys- 
pure,  it  becomes  coagulated ;    if  mixed  with  tern  of  allowing  only  a  particular  part  of  a 
alcohol,  it  remains  liquid,  and,  after  standing,  three-inch  coal-gas  flame  to  pass  to  the  pho- 
separates  into  a  clear  liquid  and  a  white  pre-  tometer  was  not  considered  sufficiently  exact 
cipitate,  composed  in  great  part  of  albumen,  for  the  work  required  of  it. 
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MSTHio  EsTncATiOK  OF  Cabbon  IK  fessoF  Eggertz,  did  not  perceptibly  affect  the 

le  great  extension  which  has  taken  color. 

iie  applications  of  steel  has  made  it  A  New  Veobtablb  Ooloboto  Pbinciplb. — 

;o  obtain  tests  for  the  presence  of  car-  Messrs.  S.  P.  Sadtler  and  W.  L.  Rowland  have 

aore  minute  degree  of  exactness  than  analyzed   a  new  vegetable   coloring   matter 

»fore  been  deemed  sufficient.    Profes-  found  in  the  West- African  wood  called  heth- 

bz  has  described,  in  the  ^*  Jern  Kon-  a-barra^  a  wood  which  is  much  valued  for  its 

[lalen,^'  a  method  of  colorometric  esti-  extreme  toughness  and  its  capability  of  receiv- 

tiich  is  applicable  to  cases  in  which  an  ing  a  high  polish.    The  wood  is  compact,  very 

of  0*01  per  cent  is  wanted.    The  basis  heavy,  and  of  nearly  the  color  of  black-walnut. 

>cees  is  the  solution  of  ferric  hydrate  On  close  examination  the  interstices  of  the 

icid,  to  which  a  volume  of  water  equal  fibers  are  seen  to  be  filled  with  a  yellow,  crys- 

f  the  acid  is  added ;  when  the  quan-  talline  powder.    In  this  respect  the  beth-a- 

«id  used  is  commensurate  with  the  barra  differs  from  logwood,  barwood,  cam- 

n  of  carbon  in  the  iron,  the  yellow-  wood,  and  red  sandal- wood,  with  which  it  was 

)r  of  the  solution  is  cleared  on  adding  compared,  in  which  the  color  is  uniformly  dis- 

rolume  of  water.    Oare  must  be  taken  seminated,  and  the  fiber  appears  as  if  it  had 

ihlorine  is  present,  for  the  slightest  been  soaked  in  a  solution  of  corresponding 

hat  substance  gives  a  yellowish  tint,  color.    The  solution  of  the  coloring  matter 

tity.of  nitric  acid  required  for  solu-  obtained  by  extracting  from  the  sawdust  or 

>gulated  to  a  certain  degree  by  the  raspings  was  treated   for  precipitation  with 

amount  of  carbon  in  the  iron.    For  a  acetic  acid,  and  the  pure  substance  was  ob- 

with  a  lower  amount  of  carbon  than  tained  by  successive  crystallizations  from  the 

ient,  2*5  c.  c.  of  nitric  acid  should  be  alcoholic  solution  of  the  precipitate.    The  ma- 

'1  gramme  of  iron ;  with  carbon  of  0*8  terial  thus  gotten  is  a  tasteless,  yellow  com- 

Sc.c. ;  with  carbon  of  0*5  per  cent,  8*5  pound,  apparently  crystallizing  in  scales  and 

1  for  carbon  of  0*8  per  cent,  4  c  c.  of  needles,  which  are  found  under  the  microscope 

ben  the  amount  of  carbon  is  altogetlier  to  be  made  up  of  a  series  of  flat  prisms,  joined 

,  begin  with  2*5  c.  c.  of  nitric  acid,  and  laterally.    The  crystals  are  unchanged  in  dry 

I  add  more  as  soon  as  the  color  of  the  or  moist  air,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  very 

or  the  amount  of  separated  carbon  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  readily  solu- 

it  more  acid  is  reqiured.    Too  little  ble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  they  dissolve  with  a 

9  too  deep  a  shade,  while  excess  of  deep  claret-red  color  in  the  presence  of  even  a 

be  remedied  by  adding  more  water,  trace  of  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate,  and  melt 

to  be  tested  should  be  finely  divided  at  185°  0.    Analysis  gives  a  composition  for 

boring,  planing,  or  crushing.    The  the  material  dried  at  125°  0.  which  is  repre- 

ihould  be  made  at  80°  0.,  with  shak-  sented  by  the  formula  C*sHmO»,  or  possibly 

e  tube.    It  is  often  more  convenient  CtsHM04,  and  for  that  dried  at  100°  0.,  Cts 

le  tube  in  boiling  water;  and  speed  HnO»-h8H*0.    The  beth-a-barra  presents  a 

ined  at  the  expense  of  having  a  red-  similarity  in  many  of  its  reactions  leading 

w  film  to  deal  with,  by  gently  boil-  to  the  suspicion  of  a  relationship  with  chryso- 

mixture.    Special  normal  solutions,  phanic  acid  and  chrysarobin. 

trison,  are  prepared  in  the  same  man-  AonoN  of  Sba-Wateb  on  Cast-Ibon. — ^Pro- 

raduated  by  successive  dilutions  from  fessor  A.  Liversidge,  of  the  University  of  Syd- 

al,  which  represents  0*10  per  cent  of  ney,  has  made  a  study  of  the  action  of  sea-water 

r  c.  c.  of  0*1  gramme  of  iron,  and  may  on  cast-iron  in  the  case  of  the  screw  of  the  steam- 

'or  iron  with  0*8  per  cent  and  higher  dredge  Hunter,  which  became  so  rotten  that  it 

,  down  to  the  ^  normal  which  rep-  had  to  be  removed.    Even  on  the  most  cursory 

005  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  is  used  examination  the  specimen  was  seen  to  differ 

rith  from  0*04  to  0*08  per  cent,  or  the  entirely  from  the  original  cast-iron,  except  in 

lount  of  carbon  found.    The  distribu-  its  shape,  which  remained  unchanged.    The 

e  light  in  the  room  should  be  consid-  material  was  so  altered  in  composition  that  it 

)plying  the  test,  and  it  should  be  ob-  might  be  safely  described  as  a  pseudomorph, 

at  a  tube  held  on  the  right  is  gener-  since  it  was  almost  entirely  made  up  of  oxide 

le  weaker  in  color  than  one  held  on  of  iron  and  particles  of  graphite.    It  was  quite 

The  presence  of  manganese  in  the  sectile,  being  readily  cut  with  a  knife.    The 

municates  a  brown  color,  which  is  powder  under  the  microscope  presented  a  mixt- 

i>y  heating  to  100°  0.  to  a  weak  red-  ure  of  briUiant  scales  of  graphite  with  brown- 

iromium  gives  a  grayish  blue ;  vana-  colored  oxide  of  iron  and  a  few  widely  scattered 

reak  yellow ;  nickel,  a  green — all  of  minute  particles  of  metallic  iron.    The  exter- 

ors  vanish  under  a  greater  or  less  di-  nal  part  of  the  specimen  was  of  a  dull-gray 

ii  water.    Cobalt  gives  a  red  color  color,  while  within  it  was  rusty  brown,  with 

m  not  be  regarded    as  absent  till  dark  bands  following  more  or  less  closely  the 

on  has  extended  to  40  c.  a    Phos-  outer  contour  lines.    The  specific  gravity  was 

nlphur,  copper,  silicon,  in  the  pro-  found  to  be  only  1*63.    Phosphorus  appeared 

in  which  thej  were  tested  by  Pro-  to  have  been  completely  eliminated  by  the 

>!..  ZZL— 7     A 
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action  which  had  gone  on,  and  the  amount  of  air,  especiallj  when  exposed  to  sanlight    If 

of  snlphar  was  quite  small.    Several  notices  air  is  excluded  it  will  remain  unchanged  for  a 

of  a  similar  transformation  of  oast- iron  into  long  time.    It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 

graphite  occur  in  the  annals  of  chemistry,  the  water,  alcohol,    and   ether,  yielding  colorless 

oldest  one  dating  as  far  back  as  1740.    Wrought  solutions,  and  produces  a  greasy  stain  on  paper, 

or  malleable  iron  does  not  appear  to  be  subject  which  disappears  after  a  time.    It  is  a  little 

to  it.    The  plumba^nous  masses  thus  formed  heavier  than  water,  is  volatile  at  ordinary  tem- 

frequently  but  not  invariably  become  red  hot  peratures,  giving  a  vapor  which  forms  a  dense 

and  spontaneously  inflammable  on  exposure  to  fog  with  hydrochloric  acid,  irritates  the  mu- 

the  air.    The  transformation  is  attributable  to  cons  membranes  very  much,  and  induces  vio- 

the  local  galvauic  action  set  up  between  the  lent  headaches  in  those  working  with  it.    Its 

diffused  scales  of  graphite,  films  of  slag,  or  taste  is  acid  and  pungent,  and  very  persistent; 

other  foreign  matter  contained  in  the  iron,  its  smell  when  fresh  is  very  like  that  of  nico- 

The  coating  of  plumbago  and  rust  is  negative  tine,  but  after  it  has  become  darkened  is  more 

to  the  metal,  and  hence  if  left  on  assists  in  like  that  of  pyridine.    It  neutralizes  acids  com- 

further  corrosion ;  but  the  rate  of  corrosion,  pletely.    Its  composition  is  represented  by  the 

according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Robert  formula  OsHsKm. 

Mallet,  appears  as  a  decreasing  one  when  the  Cultivation  of  Nitbio  Fkbments. — Mr.  R. 

coating  first  formed  is  removed  prior  to  a  seo-  Warington  has  communicated  some  prelimi* 

ond  immersion.    When  cast-iron  is  exposed  to  nary  results  of  a  course  of  experiments  he  has 

the  combined  action  of  fresh  water  and  sea-  been  making  on  the  conditions  in  fermentation 

water,  the  action  is  said  to  be  much  more  which  respectively  determine  the  formation  of 

rapid,  for  the  heavier  sea- water  below,  and  nitric  and  nitrous  acid.    When  a  small  qoan- 

the  lighter  fresh  water  above,  with  the  iron,  tity  of  fresh  soil  is  employed  to  seed  solutions 

form  a  voltaic  pile  having  two  liquids  and  one  of  chloride  of  ammonium  supplied  with  nutri- 

solid.  tive  ingredients,  a  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  nitric 

A  New  Minebal,  BsEOERrrB. — ^Mr.  George  fermentation  is  obtained  if  the  solution  is  sof- 
A.  Kdnig  has  described  and  analyzed  a  new  ficiently  shallow  and  dilute,  and  the  tempera- 
mineral  from  the  Baltic  lode  of  the  Geneva  ture  low.  Under  such  circumstances  only  a 
Mining  Company,  Park  Oounty,  Golorado,  to  trace  of  nitrous  acid  is  formed,  and  this  changes 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  heegerite,  into  nitric  acid  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
The  specimen  on  which  the  investigation  was  action.  If  the  solutions  employed  are  much 
made  was  composed  of  quartz,  about  one  half,  more  concentrated,  or  the  temperature  is  con- 
and  the  new  mineral  in  the  two  conditions  of  siderably  raised,  large  quantities  of  nitrons  acid 
a  light  gray  mass,  and  of  crystals  showing  are  produced.  In  all  cases  in  which  soil  has 
a  darker  gray  color  but  exhibiting  a  very  been  used  as  seed,  the  nitrous  acid  exists  only 
strong  metallic  luster,  which  were  chemically  temporarily  in  the  solution,  the  final  product  of 
identical  with  the  gray  mass.  Beegerite  forms  the  fermentation  being  always  nitric  acid.  Soil 
minute  crystals  of  orthorhombic  habit ;  has  a  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrite  of  potassium,  sup- 
specific  gravity  of  7*278 ;  acts  before  the  blow-  plied  with  nutritive  ingredients,  readily  converts 
pipe  like  a  mixture  of  galenite  and  bismuthite,  the  nitrite  into  nitrate.  When  solutions  which 
with  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  and  decrepi-  have  been  seeded  with  soil  and  have  undergone 
tates ;  and  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  hydro-  the  nitric  fermentation  are  themselves  employed 
ishloric  acid,  slowly  in  the  cold,  but  rapidly  in  as  seed  for  new  solutions  of  ammonia,  the  final 
the  heated  acid.  The  analyses  gave  it  a  com-  result  as  before  is  nitric  acid,  provided  the  so- 
position  represented  by  the  formula,  Pb«  Bii  lution  used  as  seed  is  only  a  few  months  old. 
8»  =  6  PbS+BisSs,  with  some  copper.  The  With  older  solutions  the  result  of  the  fennen- 
compound  exhibits  properties  nearly  coinciding  tation  is  apparently  only  nitrous  acid,  which 
with  those  of  galenite,  and  is  qualitatively  re-  does  not  further  change  into  nitric  acid,  except 
lated  with  the  two  species,  cosalite  and  schir-  when,  as  sometimes  occurs,  a  white  organism, 
merite.  a  bacterium,  after  a  considerable  time,  appears 

Tub  Alkaloid  of  PrruBiE. — Professor  Liver-  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  spreads,  under 

sidge,  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  has  ex-  favorable  circumstances,  to  cover  it    When  a 

tracted  the  alkaloid    principle  of  piturie,   a  solution  which  has  undergone  the  nitrous  fer- 

vegetable  substance  obtained  from  a  species  of  mentation  is  used  as  seed,  it  sgsin  produces  a 

Duhciiia^  of  the  order  Solanaeec^  which  is  purely  nitrous  fermentation.    These  results  ac- 

chewed  by  the  Australian  natives,  and  exerts  cord  with  the  fact  noticed  by  Pasteur,  that  the 

an  action  similar  to  that  of  tobacco.    Baron  energy  of  infectious  organisms  may  be  reduced 

von  Mueller  and  M.  A.  Ladenburg  had  pre-  by  cultivation.   The  nitrifying  ferment  appears, 

viously  experimented  with  the  alkaloid,  but  then,  to  exist  in  the  three  conditions  of  the 

their  accounts  of  it  do  not  agree.    As  prepared  nitric  ferment  of  the  soil,  producing  nitratee; 

by  Professor  Liversidge,  by  distillation  of  the  the  altered  ferment  producing  nitrit^;  and  the 

plant  with  caustic  soda,  solution  in  ether,  and  surface  organism,  which  changes  nitrites  into 

removal  of  the  ether  by  distillation,  the  alka-  nitrates. 

loid,  piturine,  is  at  first  clear  and  colorless,  but  Eelations  of  Baotebia  and  Yabioits  Gases. 

becomes  yellow  and  finally  brown  with  access  —Mr.  F.  Hatton  has  made  some  experiments  to 
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« 

e  nature  of  the  action  exerted  by  phoos  sabstanoed  act  in  an  analogous  man- 
ia on  the  life  and  increase  of  bacte-  ner. 

it  inflnence  the  bacteria  have  on  the  Free  Flttobine. — Flaorine  oocnpies  a  pecu- 

composition  of  the  gases.    The  or-  liar  position  among  the  elements  the  existence 

tained  from  a  meat-extract,  flou^-  of  wnich  is  satisfactorily  established,  in  that  it 

n  atmospheric  air,  pure  hydrogen,  has  never  been  isolated.    This  arises  from  the 

,  and  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide,  fact  that  its  chemical  affinities  are  so  powerful 

ihydride,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  ab-  that  when  it  is  released  from  any  of  its  com- 

gen  and  developing  more  or  less  of  pounds  it  instantly  attacks  and  combines  with 

hydride,  with  an  apparent  evolution  aoy  material  out  of  which  it  is  practicable  to 

1  and  nitrogen  in  the  latter  experi-  make  a  vessel  for  the  experiment.    Loew  has 

iuogen  seemed  to  be.  fatal  as  such  very  recently  announced  that  he  has  discov- 

Qisms,  but  they  appeared  to  revive,  ered  what  he  supposes  to  be  free  fluorine  in  a 

1  the  sunlight,  after  it  underwent  variety  offluor-sparfoond  at  Wolsendorf  in  Ba- 

ion  into   ammonic  oxalate.     The  varia,  which  is  of  a  dark- violet  color,  and  emits 

^ed  well  in  sulphurous  anhydride,  a  peculiar  odor.   The  origin  of  the  odor  has  not 

itrous  oxide,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  explfuned.    Loew 

a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  believes  it  to  be  due  to  fluorine  existing  free 

'  the  electrolysis  of  water,  coal-gas,  within  the  mineral,  and  has  made  some  experi- 

ioQ  of  urea  and  phosphate  of  potash,  ments  which  appear  to  bear  out  his  conclusion. 

y  iron  and  air,  the  bacteria  vanished.  Absorption  of  Nitrogen  by  Iron. — Profes- 

when  analyzed  consisted  of  N  99*74  sor  Ira  Remsen  has  had  his  attention  called  to  a 

!0*  0*26,  and  no  oxygen.    Acety-  power  manifested  by  iron,  under  certain  condi- 

c  acid,  strychnine,  morphine,  nar-  tions,  of  exhibiting  the  reactions  of  nitrogen. 

brucine,  had  no  effect  on  the  bac-  He  was  making  experiments  to  verity  the  appli- 

nol,  spongy  iron,  alcohol,  and  po«  cability  of  the  metnod  of  Lassaignac  for  the  de- 

*manganate,  were  very  destructive  tection  of  nitrogen  in  bodies  containing  carbon 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hamlet  has  found  that  to  compounds  in  which  sulphur  is  present,  when, 

1  exist  in  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  working  with  a  fusion  of  a  compound  which 

it  creosote,  phenol,  methylamin,  me-  had  been  proved  to  contain  no  nitrogen  with 

lol,  and  chloroform,  and  Mr.  Grace*  sodium  and  iron  by  hydrogen,  he  perceived  the 

found  that  they  can  live  in  strong  blue  precipitate  revealing  the  presence  of  nitro- 

d.    The  evidence  of  other  observers  gen  to  be  distinctly  formed.    The  experiment 

ect  that  the  virulence  of  fever-pro-  was  repeated  several  times,  with  the  same 

lids  is  destroyed  by  chlorine  and  results,  while  the  tests  which  were  applied 

acid ;  and  this  suggests  the  query  showed  that  all  the  substances  operated  with 

e  organic  matter  to  which  they  owe  were  free  from  nitrogen.    Another  specimen 

r  may  not  be  essentially  different  of  iron  by  hydrogen,  which  had  been  kept  for 

icteria  described  by  Mr.  Hatton.  several  years,  and  which  did  not  take  fire  by 

3F  Inorgajtio  Substanoes  on  the  contact  with  the  air,  failed  to  give  the  nitro- 

N  OF  LrviNo  Animals. — Dr.  James  gen-test.    This  led  Mr.  Remsen  to  believe  that 

een  led,  by  the  results  of  a  long  series  nitrogen  was  absorbed  from  the  air  by  iron, 

9s  on  the  phenomena  eUci ted  by  the  under  some  power  connected  with  its  active 

duction  of  inorganic  matter  into  the  condition.    Further  experiments  gave  results, 

of  living  animals,  to  the  conclusion  both  of  a  positive  and  negative  character, 

ensity  of  the  physiological  action  of  agreeable  to  this  view,  so  as  to  induce  a  confi- 

r  increases  in  direct  ratio  with  the  dent  statement  of  the  conclusion  that  when  iron 

^ht    The  action  of  salts  of  forty-  by  hydrogen  and  certain  non-nitrogenous  or- 

Lts  was  tested  upon  horses,  dogs,  ganic  substances  are  heated  together  with  me- 

ts,  geese,  and  hens,  with  identical  tallic  sodium  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  a 

tie  different  groups  of  metallic  ele-  cyanide  is  readily  formed.    The  action  is  siini- 

nads,  dyads,  triads,  and  the  rest —  lar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  blast-furnaces 

ies  in  each  of  which  the  increase  when  formation  of  cyanide  of  potassium  takes 

corresponding  with  the  rise  of  the  place.    Experiments  made  with  Bessemer  steel 

ight  was  manifested  with  striking  and  other  forms  yielded  results  corresponding 

Among  some  peculiar  features  of  with  those  referred  to  above, 

tients  were  that  chlorine,  bromine,  Arsenio  in  Wall-Papers. — ^Mr.  Harry  Grim* 

agree  closely  in  their  physiological  shaw,  F.  0.  8.,  of  Manchester,  England,  has 

iwing,  however,  a  decrease  instead  called  attention  to  the  presence  of  arsenic  in 

iase  in  intensity ;  that  phosphorus,  paper-hangings  of  other  colors   than  green, 

1  antimony  do  not  induce  any  im-  which  were  obtained  from  the  recent  stock 

perceptible  physiological  reaction ;  of  a  manufacturer  in  Lancashire,  with  the  as- 

e  salts  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  surance  that  they  contained  no  arsenic.    Six 

f  which  produce  results  resembling  specimens  of  as  many  different  colors,  includ- 

irtain  nitrogenous  alkaloids,  exhibit  ing  three  greens  of   different   shades,  light 

:ceptions  to  the  rule  that  isomer-  brown,  dark  brown,  and  pink,  all  contained 
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arsenio  in  considerable  proportions — ^the  pink,  This  shows  a  near  correspondence,  as  to  essen* 
which  had  the  least,  having  enough  on  a  tial  elements,  with  the  composition  of  tb< 
square  foot  to  poison  an  adnlt  person.  67  the  Indian  shellacs.  A  gnm  is  also  found,  but 
side  of  these  papers  were  placed,  for  compari-  in  smaller  quantities  and  having  a  less  amount 
son,  six  other  samples  obtained  from  another  of  coloring  matter,  on  the  twigs  of  the  Acada 
manufacturer,  the  colors  of  which  could  hardly  Oreggiiy  which  resembles  the  lac  from  the 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  arsenical  Larrea  in  its  general  appearance  and  irregular 
papers,  but  which  were  wholly  free  from  cellular  structure,  as  well  as  in  its  essential 
arsenic.  From  these  and  other  papers  which  'chemical  properties,  and  behaves  in  the  same 
were  compared  with  the  same  object,  it  was  manner  toward  chemical  reagents, 
found  that  almost  any  color  that  may  be  de-  Thb  Fbesziko-Point  of  Aloohouo  Miz- 
sired  can  be  obtained  without  the  addition  of  tubes. — Researches  which  have  been  made  by 
that  substance.  If  any  difference  exists  in  the  M.  Raoult,  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Greno- 
appearance  of  the  arsenical  and  non-arsenical  ble,  on  the  point  of  congelation  of  alcohollo 
colors,  It  is  that  the  former  are  rather  brighter,  liquors,  show  that  the  point  at  which  mixtures 
This,  however,  is  not  altogether  a  merit,  for  of  alcohol  and  water  b^gin  to  freeze  falls  as  the 
wall-colors  may  very  easily  be  too  bright.  It  proportion  of  alcohol  becomes  stronger.  M. 
is  still  undetermined  whether  the  cheaper  or  Raoult  has  made  a  table  of  the  points  of  con- 
more  expensive  papers  usually  contain  more  gelation  for  different  mixtures,  by  a  compari- 
arsenic,  and  also  in  which  class  it  is  more  com-  son  with  which  the  strength  of  any  gi?eii 
monly  found.  mixtures  may  be  determined  by  subjecting 

Ammonia  ik  Human   Saliva.— Mr.  6.  H.  them  to  the  freezing-test.    Fermented  liquora 

Heyward,  of  the  laboratory  of  the  University  congeal  at  a  temperature  a  little  lower  than 

of  Virginia,  has  made  some  researches  into  the  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  of  the  same 

presence  of  ammonia  in  human  saliva.    £vi-  strength,  the  difference  increasing  as  the  pro- 

dence  of  the  presence  of  the  alkali  was  ob-  portion  of  alcohol  becomes  stronger.    In  all 

tained  by  observing  the  action  of  heated  oxide  cases  the  ice  consists  of  pure  water,  whoUj 

of  magnesium  upon  filtering-paper  moistened  free  from  alcohol.     Hence  the  part  of  the 

with  the  Nessler  reagent.    The  paper  showed  liquid  left  unfrozen  is  richer  than  the  original 

a  distinct  orange  tiut  when  saliva  was  present,  liquid,  and  it  foUows  that  the  point  of  conge- 

but  was  not  af^cted  when  the  saliva  was  omit-  lation  descends  as  the  congelation  progresses, 

ted.    In  all  of  nineteen  different  cases  exam-  A  New  Theobt  of  Steel. — Mr.  W.  Matdea 

ined,  of  as  many  young  men  in  good  health,  Williams  has  proposed  a  new  theory  to  acconnt 

the  ammonia  reaction  was  obtained.    In  ten  for  the  temperabuity  of  steel.  It  is  well  known 

of  the  cases  the  amount  was  approximately  de-  that,  if  steel  is  heated  red-hot  and  suddenly 

termined  to  be  in  proportions  varying  from  cooled,  it  becomes  extremely  hard  and  brittle; 

thirty  to  one  hundred  milligrammes  of  am-  if  heated  again  and  slowly  cooled,  it  becomes 

monia  per  litre  of  saliva.    The  proportions  in  almost  as  soft  and  tough  as  wrought-irou.   K 

the  mixed  saliva  of  a  single  person  varied,  on  it  is  moderately  heated,  it  becomes  partially 

seven  successive  days,  between  forty  and  sixty  softened  or  "  tempered,"  in  proportion  to  the 

milligrammes  per  litre.    Special  experiments  temperature  to  which  it  is  raised.    None  of 

directed  to  the  different  salivary  glands  indi-  these  properties  is  possessed  by  either  of  the 

cated  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ammonia  materials,  carbon  or  iron,  of  which  the  steel  is 

came  from  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  composed.    Mr.  Williams^s  theory  is  based  on 

the  latter  furnishing  notably  the  larger  share,  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  definite  componud, 

and  that  the  source  of  ammonia — at  any  rate,  consisting  of  four  equivalents  of  iron  to  one  of 

the  sole  or  chief  source — is  not  to  be  found  as  carbon,  which  may  b4  obtained  in  crystals,  and 

free  gas  in  the  expired  products  of  respiration  which  is  more  fusible  than  ordinary  steel,  and 

condensed  in  aqueous  solutions  in  the  mouth.  far  more  fusible  than  iron,  and  is  excessively 

Gum-Lao  fbom  Arizona. — A  resinous  sub-  hard  and  brittle,  but  not  temperable  like  steeL 

stance    has    been    found    widely    distributed  When  it  is  melted  at  a  temperature  at  which 

throughout  Arizona  and  Southern  Galifomia,  iron  is  quite  infusible,  it  is  capable  of  dissolving 

where  it  forms  a  coating  of  considerable  thick-  iron,  and  forming  a  liquid  mixture.     When 

ness  on  the  twigs  of  the  Larrea  Mexieana^  or  such  a  mixture  is  cooled  below  the  solidifying 

**  greasewood,"  which   exhibits    the    cellular  point  of  one  of  the  substances,  while  its  tem* 

cavities  containing  ova  of  insects,  and  at  cer-  perature  is  still  above  that  of  the  other,  then 

tain  seasons  a  red  fluid,  and  other  characteristic  one  must  be  stiU  fluid  while  the  other  is  striving 

properties  as  to  color,  solubility,  the  color  given  to  solidify.    '^  If  the  cooling  beyond  this  goes 

to  oifferent  solutions,  action  under  the  influence  on  slowly,  the  molecular  conflict  will  have 

of  heat,  and  odor,  of  the  gum-lac  of  India.  An  time  to  settle  itself ;  but,  if  the  cooling  is  ef- 

analysis  of  the  substance,  by  J.  M.  Stillman,  of  fected  suddenly,  there  must  be  a  '  moTeculai 

the  University  of  California,  gives  its  composi-  strain,'  due  to  the  inequality  of  contraction  oi 

tion  as  consisting  of  61*7  parts  of  resiqs,  1*4  of  the  different  parts  of  the  solid  and  the  liauid 

coloring  matter  soluble  in  water,  26*8  of  caustic  portions  of  the  mixture,  the   internal   fiui^ 

potash  extract,  6*0  of  insoluble  residue,  with  a  movements  necessary  for  the  adjustment  oi 

loss  (including  some  coloring  matter)  of  4*6.  this  irregular  contraction  of  the  different  part 
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f  the  sabetance  being  arrested  by  the  sadden  aggregate  of  20,107  tons,  6,459  horse-power, 

Dlidification  of  the  whole.    We  shoold  thos  an  armament  of  88  pieces  of  cannon,  224  naval 

ATe  a  solid  with  its  different  parts  pulling  officers,  and  1,686  seamen ;  besides  six  marine 

gainst  each  other,  or  set  in  rigid  grasp,  or  a  officers,  commanding  389    marines.     In    the 

late  in  which  the  opposite   character  and  above  number  of  vessels  were  included  six 

hn^tj  or  mobility  of  particles  would  be  ex-  mail-steamers  chartered  by  the  Government 

seesively  developed.    This  would  be  excessive  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  equipped  by  their 

lolidity,  or  hardiness  and  brittleness.    The  mo-  owners. 

lecolar  strain  must  be  still  more  severe  in  the  Touching  the  question  of  finances,  the  most 

case  of  a  substance  which  goes  on  contracting  reliable  information  at  hand  is  that  derived 

IB  it  approaches  the  temperature  of  solidifica-  from  President  Pinto^s  message  to  the  Chilian 

tion,  and  then  suddenly  expands  as  it  assumes  Congress  under  date  of  June  1, 1881.   The  rev- 

Bolidity.    This  is  the  case  with  iron.*'    Repeat-  euue,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  for  the  year 

ing  the  heating  process  would  relax  the  mutual  1880,  was  in  that  document  set  down  at  (43,- 

grasp  of  parUcTes  in  proportion  to  the  develop-  992,584,  and  the  expenditure  at  $43,123,829; 

meat  of  that  viscosity  which  is  one  of  the  the  latter  sum  being  only  approximate,  ^'  inas- 

eharacteristics  of  hea^  iron ;   and  steel  is  much  as,  out  of  the  extraordinary  number  of 

tempered  at  a  point  approaching  the  "welding-  accounts  arising  from  the  war,  it  is  but  natural 

heal"  of  iron.  that  many  should  still  remain  unsettled,  the 

OHILI  (Rspt^uoA  DK  Chilb).    To  the  gen-  amount  of  which  is  not  precisely  known ;  as, 

eral  statements  of  area,  territorial  division,  for  instance,  the  outlays  made  by  the  legation 

popolatioo,  etc.,  given  in  preceding  volumes,*  in  France  for  military  and  naval  supplies.*'    The 

it  may  here  be  aSded  that  the  population  on  ordinary  revenue  for  the  year  referred  to  stood 

January  1,  1879,  has  been  reported  at  2,155,029.  at  $27,992,584,  while  the  total  revenue,  ordi- 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Sefior  Don  nary  and  extraordinary,  for  1879,  was  but  $27,- 

Domingo  Santa- Maria,  inaugurated  September  693,087.     It  is  true  that  in  the  revenue  for 

18, 1881,  for  the  usual  term  of  five  years.  1880  was  included  the  sum  of  $2,500,000  de- 

The  Cabinet  was  composed,  June,  1881,  of  rived  from  an  "accidental  source'' — the  re- 

the  foUowing  ministers:  Interior,  Sefior  Re-  demption  of  annuities;  and  the  proceeds  of 

cabarren ;   Foreign  Affairs  and  Colonization,  the  sales  of  nitrates,  amounting  to  $4,000,000 

Sefior  Valderana ;  Finance,  Seiior  Don  J.  Al-  up  to  October  2,  1880,  after  which  time  ^*  this 

fonso ;  Justice,  Public  Worship,  and  Public  In-  latter  source  of  income  was  replaced  by  the 

stniction,  Sefior  Garcia  de  la  Huerta ;  and  War  export  duty,  which,  besides  being  tdroost  equal 

and  the  Navy,  Sefior  Don  J.  F.  Vergara.  in  amount,  possesses  the  advantage  of  facility 

General  Baquedano,  the  distinguished  com-  of  collection  without  the  inconveniences  at- 

minder-in-chief  of  the  Chilian  forces  in  the  tending  mercantile  operations."    TheTarapac4 

Ghilo-Pemvian  War,  had  been  nominated  as  a  nitrates,  just  referred  to,  yielded  considerable 

candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  withdrew  his  sums  to  the  Government,  for  account  of  which 

cindidature.    Sefior  Santa-Maria  had  the  port-  they  were  worked  until  October  2,  1880,  as 

Moof  Foreign  Affairs  in  1880.  stated  above,  the  sales  having  been  effected 

The  regulation  strength  of  the  army  in  time  first  by  auction  and  afterward  by  British  con- 
of  peace  was  fixed  by  Congress,  in  1875,  at  signees.    The  working  of  the  guano  deposits 
8,573  men,  deficiencies  to  be  made  up  by  con-  having  been  retarded  by  scarcity  of  laborers, 
ttription.     The  regular  army,  at  the  time  of  transactions  in  that  commodity  had  been  lim- 
the  ktest  returns  before  the  commencement  of  ited,  the  quantity  exported  up  to  June  1, 1880, 
tbe  war  with  Peru  and  Bolivia,  comprised  712  not  having  exceeded  40,000  tons.    The  guano 
borse,  2,000  foot,  and  804  artillery,  with  749  shipments  were  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
officers  of  all  arms ;  7  generals,  14  colonels,  54  of  the  decree   issued  by  the  commander-in- 
lieatenant-colonels,  67  mtuors,  182  captains,  and  chief  of  th^  army  on  February  22,  1880.    In 
425  lieutenants;  constituting  a  total  of  3,516.  conformity  with  the  act  of  September  2,  1880, 
The  National  Guard  consisted  of  1,215  horse,  all  the  stocks  of  the  monopoly  office  had  been 
21,147  foot,  and  1,925  artillery ;  total,  24,287.  disposed  of,  and  the  offices  established  in  its 
fiat,  on  war  being  declared,  the  regular  army  stead  were  working  satisfactorily.    As,  how- 
was  rlused  to  a  strength  of  20,000,  distributed  ever,  these  offices  were  of  a  temporary  char- 
in  three  divisions,  and  the  National  Guard  to  acter,  the  President  announced  his  intention 
30,000 ;   thus  forming  a  total  land-force  of  of  submitting  a  bill  to  Congress  for  their  or- 
50,000.    A  single  number  of  the  ^*  Official  Ga-  ganization  on  a  permanent  basis.    The  issue 
Beite"  was  said  to  contain,  in  October,  1880,  office  had  emitted,  up  to  the  middle  of  May, 
sleven  decrees  relating  to  the  formation  of  as  1881,  $10,626,000,  in  exchange  for  a  corre- 
Dioy  new  corps,  with  an  aggregate  of  20,000  spending  amount  in  treasury  notes.    The  total 
nen.  value  of  notes  issued,  including  the  amount  on 

In  an  official  report  published  in  the  second  hand,  was  estimated  at  $12,000,000,  which, 

lalf  of  1880,  the  navy  was  stated  to  comprise  with  $13,000,000  in  bank-notes,  constituted  an 

1  ships  of  war,  12  transports,  8  pontoons,  and  aggregate  of  $25,000,000    in  circulation :  an 

laoDches  (torpedoes)^in  all,  28  craft ;  with  an  amount  of  paper  that  might  under  ordinary 

•  Sm  **  ajuiuI  CydoiMBdia'*  for  1879.  circumstances   appear   to   be   excessive,  but 
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which  was,  "  in  reality,  hardlj  sufficient  to  represented  the  exports.  Bnt  in  a  later  officii 
meet  the  requirements  oi  the  service  now  per-  report  the  exports  were  set  down  at  $42,657,- 
formed  hy  the  Chilian  paper  money,  not  only  889,  and  the  imports  at  $23,226,781 :  total, 
at  home,  hut  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  $65,884,620.  It  should  here  be  remarked  that 
Sonth  Pacitic  coast."  The  Government  was  in  the  latter  total  is  incladed  that  of  the  ex- 
represented  as  holding,  at  the  date  of  the  mes-  ports  and  imports  at  the  new  port  of  entry — 
sage,  a  soffioient  quantity  of  fiscal  notes  to  re-  Antofogasta — $5,464,991,  and  $482,173,  re- 
place the  entire  issue  of  treasury  notes,  which,  spectively.  Thus  the  value  of  the  exports  for 
though  reduced  by  rather  more  than  one-third,  1879  exceeded  that  of  the  imports  by  $19,481,- 
amounted  to  $26,000,000,  of  which  $12,000,000,  058,  a  result  very  largely  contributed  to  by 
deposited  in  the  national  Treasury,  were  bear-  the  splendid  wheat-crop  of  the  year  in  question, 
ing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  pursuant  to  the  The  quantity  of  wheat  exported,  mainly  to 
terms  of  the  law  of  August  19,  1880.  Great  Britahi,  in  that  year,  was  142,182,985 

After  stating  that  the  custom-house  yield  kilogrammes, 

for  1880  had  exceeded  that  for  1879  by  nearly  The  special  trade  of  the  republic  in  1880 

$4,000,000,  President  Pinto  remarks,  as  note-  was  of  the  total  value  of  $81,404,539 — exports, 

worthy,  that  such  increase  was  owing  to  ^*  new  $51.083,810 ;  imports,  $80,820,729 :  balance  of 

markets,  and  to  increased  production  and  con-  traae  in  favor  of  Chili,  $19,763,081.    Included 

sequent  development  of  consumption.  in  the  exports  were  agricultural  products  of  the 

*'  In  the  new  territories  successively  occupied  total  value  of  $11,661,067,  against  $12,781,894 

by  our  troops,  custom-houses  have  been  estab-  for  1879 ;  and  minerals  of  the  total  value  of 

lished  with  a  view  to  make  the  war  self-sup-  $37,250,978,  against  $26,248,726  for  1879.  The 

porting,  as  far  as  the  unhinged  condition  of  wheat-crop  was  exceptionally  unfavorable  in 

affairs  in  those  regions  will  permit.    With  the  1880. 

reduction  of  the  national  expenditure  to  the  The  custom-house  yield  for  the  ten  months 
requirements  of  a  normal  situation,  taking  into  of  1880  ending  October  81st  reached  $7,594,- 
consideration  the  gradual  increase  of  the  rev-  891,  against  $6,845,781  for  the  whole  of  the 
enue,  and  the  resources  drawn  from  the  con-  year  immediately  preceding, 
quered  country,  together  with  those  to  be  de-  The  value  of  the  annual  exports  of  copper- 
rived  from  the  ultimate  permanent  occupation  the  great  Chilian  staple-— to  Great  Britain,  is 
of  the  Araucanian  territory  (which  occupation  estimated  at  from  $12,500,000  to  $15,000,000. 
renders  urgent  and  indispensable  the  passage  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1880 
of  the  bill  now  before  you  relating  to  the  were  as  follows : 

ownership  of  the  land  in  that  territory),  we         Cotton  flibrfcs. $4,429375 

have  the  encouraging  conviction  that  the  ex-         S^^^fchrf'*^ Sa'IsS 

penses  of  the  war  will  be  defrayed  without  KaU w»y ir<S of kiikiidii' ***.**.*. *.*.*. *.'.*.**.     iTs;645 

further  sacrifices.    So  far  the  Government  has         Cut  and  wrought  iron 184,790 

not  found  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  bill  rj,^^^                                          ift!m5o5 

recently  passed  for  a  new  issue  of  $12,000,000, 

and  I  beheve  recourse  thereto  will  not  be  re-  According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 

qnir«d  in  the  present  month.    Neverthel««^  ofj^  s';S:^rchunrre^sSl%S°ir79'iro^" 

care  and  economy  m  new  outlays  are  essential  ^  ^o  $l,254,ooo,  a  decrease  of  $728,000  from  the  pre- 

to  the  establishment  of  our  finances  on  a  sure  ceding  fear,  vfhWe  the  imports  from  Chili  into  the 

foundation  that  shall  enable  us  to  redeem,  at  Unit^  States  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 

an  early  day,  our  paper  money,  and  return  to  $W»,000,  a  decrease  of  only  |20,(K)0  from  the  preced- 

<>^^«Sa  i«™«««.  «  mff  year.    The  trade  of  England  with  Chili  dunng 

specie  currency.  thl  yeiw  1878  was  as  follow!:  Imports  from  CbUC 

Ine  expenses  or  tne  war,  up  to  tne  miaole  $io,692,000,  a  decrease  of  nearly  $12,000,000  from  the 

of  1881,  have  been  reported,  on  the  authority  importsof  1874,  which  occurrea  principally  in  copper, 

of  the  Chilian  Minister  to  Washington,  at  $60,-  wheat,  and  flour.    Exports  to  Chili,  $6,000,000,  a  de- 

000,000.     Further  particulars  concerning  the  creawof  nearly  $8,000,000  from  the  exnorto  of  1874 

^«J  A^U4-  ^^A  4.i«^  wv.^««-  fi^ ^^ :*  ^^\«« As  the  decrease  hereu  noted  m  the  trade  of  England 

war  debt  and  the  means  for  paying  it  oflT  were  ^.^^  chiU  is  confined  to  no  single  year,  but  runs  con- 
given  in  our  volume  for  1880  (article  Chiu,  secutively  through  all  the  intervening  vears,  it  shows 
p.  97,  et  seq.).  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  a  steady  decline  m  the  trade  between  both  countries, 
same  volume  for  a  detailed  statement  of  the  The  exports  to  ChUi  from  England  are  composed 

several  loans,  etc.,  constituting  the   national  ^'^'^i^/ji^^^''^^'^''^'^'''^^^^^^ 

J  vx    i  /mT-v      W  {.  J  ul         ^  .  11  *****'*"™  ures,  $2,466,000,  a  decrease  from  the  cotton  exports 

debt  of  Chih,  which  debt  was  officially  report-  of  1874  if  nearly  $2,000,000,  and  of  20,000,000  yiSds; 

ed  as  follows,  on  January  1,  1880 :  w^^n^  apparel,  arms,  ammunition,  hugs  and  sacks. 

Home  debt $27,712,848  beer,  we,  coal,  earthen  and  china  ware,  glass-ware. 

Foreign  debt ! . .    84i87o!ooo  leather  and  manufactures  of,  linens,  jutes,  machinery, 

Papermoney 12,000,000*  metals  and  manulacturos  of,  paints,  woolens,  etc, 

_  .  -                                               ..^  ,^  ,  ^.  The  trade  of  France  with  Cnili  during  the  year  1878 

T""» $74,582,848  was  as  follows :  Imports  from  Chili,  $3,000,000,  about 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  republic  for  1879  the  same  as  the  imports  of  1874 ;  exports  to  Chili, 

was,  according  to  first  returns,!  of  the  total  ^^i;?;^^,?  <!«<'.'««?«  ?^  HOOOjOOO  from  the  exports 

value   of  $59,860,226,  of  which   $86,620,226  Su JLV7y'L^7?7"ni  t«^^ 

•  $25,000,000111  June,  1881.    (See  ante,  p.  101.)  M  follows :  Refined  sugar,  leather  and  manufactures 

t  See ''  Annual  Cyclopedia''  for  1880,  p.  09.  of,  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods,  mercery  and  buttons, 
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vearin^  apfMrel,  wines,  paper,  pottery  and  glassware, 
fish,  olive-oil,  tools  and  implement8,*nquors,  felt  hats, 
meakanes,  jewelry,  watches  and  clocks,  etc    Duriiif 
the  yesr  1877.  according  to  the  report  above  quoted, 
there  entered  at  and  cleared  from  Valparaiso  827 
■teamera,  of  798,656  tons,  1,819  sailing-vessels,  of 
648,712  tons,  a  total  of  2,146  vessels,  of  1,447.368  tons. 
The  Onited  States  was  represented  in  this  fleet  by  68 
isiling-veasels.    Of  the  steamships^  86,  of  a  tonnage 
of  1^,000  t<ms,  entered  the  port  direct  from  Liver- 
pool, via  ihe  Straits  of  Magellan.    Herein  lies  the  se- 
cret of  England's  laige  trade  with  South  America. 

The  following  extract  from  the  oflScial  organ 
of  the  Chilian  GovemmeDt  will  be  found  to 
contiun  significant  considerations  on  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  Ohili  with  the  United  States : 

From  the  data  collected,  systematioally  arranged, 
and  published  in  the  yearly  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Statistics,  it  appears  that  Chili  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  1856  assorted  merchandise 
to  the  amount  of  $2,439,158,  and  in  return  exported  her 
own  agricultural  and  mining  products  to  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  $8,090,899.    Our 
hosiness  thus,  in  that  vear,  with  the  great  republic  ag- 
jrregated  the  respectable  sum  of  $5,630,052,  an  amount 
oeitainly  greater  t^an  its  commerce  with  any  of  the 
other  repuDlics  of  this  continent.   Nevertheless,  in  the 
ooone  of  twentv-four  years  only,  tliis  condition  of 
things  has  totally  changed,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
both  nations.    While  the  commerce  between  Colom- 
bU  and  the  United  States  reaches  the  sum  of  a  little 
OTer  $7,000,000  per  annum,  and  with  Venezuela  ex- 
ceeds $11,000^0;   while  her  commercial  relations 
with  the  far-off  Argentine  Republic  and  the  petty  re- 
publics of  Central  America  are  every  day  assuming 
greater  importance,  our  commercial  statistics  hardly 
nuke  any  record  of  trade,  and  this  record  only  shows 
a  trifling  amount  of  the  commerce  between  Cfnili  and 
the  United  States,  which  in  other  times  was  so  active 
and  profitable.   The  decline  is  shown  by  the  following 
official  figures :  In  1860  importations  irom  the  United 
States  had  fallen  from  $2,500,000  to  $1,085,000  in 
round  numbers.     Three  years  later,  our  exports  of 
copper  and  ores  still  amounted  to  $1,250,000,  while 
the  imports  of  American  products  amounted  to  about 
the  same  sum.    In  1868  the  decrease  was  still  more 
Qotioeable :  our  exports  scarcely  reached  half  a  million, 
or  1400,000  less  than  in  1844,  in  which  year  the  Unitoa 
States  were  purchasers  from  us  to  the  amount  of 
1956,052.     From  1874  to  1878  trade  continued  in  the 
tame  depressed  condition^  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
Boppose  that  the  fluctuations  in  exchange,  and  diffl- 
eouaes  in  obtaining  exchange,  will  have,  during  the 
oouneof  1879  and  the  present  vear,  still  f\irther  re- 
duced the  figures  representing  tne  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  two  peoples.    In  the  tables  of  commercial 
statistics,  which  we  may  properly  call  a  journal  of  our 
nogx&B.  the  total  of  the  trade  Mtween  Chili  and  the 
Umted  States,  during  a  term  of  twenty-two  years, 
frcon  1844,  is  set  down  at  the  respectable  sum  of 
$88.780,000 ;   what  will  bo  the  insi^niflcanoo  of  the 
total  for  an  equal  period  of  time  recloned  from  1866 
may^  bo  easily  calculated  from  the  data  we  have  al- 
ready given,  and  it  is  no  rash  assertion  to  say  that,  if 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  decay  be  not  con- 
sidered and  some  remedy  applied,  the  day  will  soon 
eome  when  trade  between  Chili  and  the  United  States 
will  be  but  a  sad  reminiscence  of  our  commercial  sta- 
tifltioB.    It  is  but  proper  to  add,  in  support  of  our  ob- 
servations on  this  decay,  that  the  same  is  observable 
with  other  countries,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Ecuador, 
and  Colombia,  with  which,  at  a  period  not  very  re- 
mote, and  under  circumstances  much  less  &vorable 
for  developing  and  increasing  trade,  our  own  country 
had  an  active  and  mutually  wlvantageous  commerce. 
The  causes  that,  within  the  last  twentv^-four  years, 
have  led  to  this  extraordinary  decay  in  tne  commerce 
of  CMH  with  the  United  States  are  apparent 


The  astonishing  development  of  the  a^cultural 
interests  in  the  old  mining  regions  of  California,  to- 
gether wit^  the  fact  that  there,  on  rich  and  virgin 
soil,  scientifically  cultivated,  are  produced  the  same 
articles  raised  by  us  here  on  worn-out  soils,  imper- 
fectly cultivated  without  the  aid  of  fertilizers,  consti- 
tutes the  first  and  most  conclusive  of  such  causes. 
Not  only  have  our  cereals  been  driven  out  of  the  ad- 
vantf^geous  markets  of  California,  but  by  the  products 
of  this  same  California  they  have  been  supplanted  in 
other  markets,  which,  but  a  short  time  smoe,  were 
our  own.  United  States  flour  to-day  finds  its  way  to 
Central  America,  Panama,  Ecuador,  and  occasionally 
has  reached  even  our  own  country  to  supply  the  deficit 
created  by  bad  crops,  unwise  commercial  odculations, 
or  our  imperfect  methods  of  planting  and  gathering 
our  crops.  It  is  not  singular  that  in  San  Francisco 
Chili  flour  should  be  no  longer  used,  inasmuch  as  that 
essentially  agricultural  land  produces  wheat  with  such 
wonderfm  provision ;  but  it  is  very  sin^lar  that  the 
wheat  of  California,  which  is,  as  it  were^  out  of  yester- 
day, should  have  absolutely  driven  Chilian  wheat,  of 
lon^  standing  and  high  repute,  out  of  all  the  markets 
of  tne  Paciflc  coast.  Our  inability  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  it  indicates  the  existence  of  questions  to 
DC  resolved  with  reg^ard  to  low  rates  of  interest,  the 
use  of  agricultural  implements  in  planting,  of  fertil- 
izers, ana  means  of  transportation.  Those  questions 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  reauiremcnts  of 
our  agricultural  interests.  U.  however,  there  are  rea- 
sons why  California,  so  far  m)m  buying  wheat  from 
us,  brin|B;s  her  own  extraordinary  production  of  this 
article  mto  competition  with  our  own,  such  reasons 
totally  &il  when  we  come  to  consider  other  article 
which,  twenty-five  years  ago,  we  exported  to  the 
markets  of  the  United  States,  and  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  United  States 
are  no  loncrer  purchasers  of  our  copper!  Why  is  it 
that  they  have  ceased  to  work  up  our  wool  ?  In  1866 
we  exported  to  the  United  States  $1,000,000  worth  of 
these  two  articles ;  in  1862,  $1,948,429  ;  and  in  1868, 
still  $823,600.  This  trade,  fiu*  from  tending  toward 
an  increase,  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  disappearing. 
Is  it.  then,  because  the  United  States  produce  idl  the 
copper  they  require  in  their  manufactures  and  ship- 
building? Most  certainly  not,  if  we  are  to  believe 
their  own  statistics  and  the  reports  of  some  of  the 
branches  of  their  manufactures.  The  yield  of  copper 
in  the  United  States  is  not  sufficient  for  their  con- 
sumption, and  it  is  necessary  to  import  from  England 
part  of  that  which  England  receives  frvm  Chili.  As 
may  be  naturally  supposed,  this  reaches  the  hands  of 
the  consumer  in  the  United  States  with  an  addition  of 
the  chaives  for  the  increased  freights,  expenses,  and 
profits  of  the  first  purchaser.  The  same,  or  some- 
thing very  nearly  so,  though  perhaps  on  a  smaller 
scale,  occurs  with  regard  to  our  wooL  All  this  is  due 
to  the  protective,  or  rather  prohibitory,  tariff  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  put  in 
force,  more  particularly  since  1868,  when  they  were 
callea  upon  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  tremendous 
war  of  secession. 

Commerce  is  nothing  more  than  an  interchange  of 
products ;  and  in  order  that  we  may  become  consum- 
ers of  the  manufactures  of  America,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble that  our  products  should  have  easy  access  to  the 
markets  of  that  coimtry.  Drawing  against  Eng^land. 
as  has  been  the  case  up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  not 
probable  that  we  shall  oe  purchasers  to  any  great  ex- 
tent of  the  goods  offered  to  us.  Upon  such  a  basis  of 
trade,  and  however  advanta^ous  tne  prices  might  be, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  tnem  to  oonopete  witn  simi- 
lar productions  frx>m  other  countries.  England,  whidi 
buys  our  copper  and  wool,  can  always  sell  us  her  cut- 
lery and  hiuxlware  on  advantageous  terms,  for  finan- 
cial reasons  that  frx>m  their  obviousness  it  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  state.  It  is  not,  then,  through  tiie  means 
of  education  pursued  by  the  State,  or  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  manuracturer,  that  the  problem  of 
establishing  extensive  oonimercial  relations  between 
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the  two  countries  ia  to  be  solved.    Let  the  msnuiko-  would,  it  is  said,  be  within  sight.    There  is,  we  ^pee 

turera  beg^  by  making  their  own  markets  aooessible.  with  a  correspondent  of  a  contemporarj,  some^mg 

and  asserting  the  principle  of  free  interchange,  without  more  tan^ble  in  the  prospect  here  than  we  have  at 

which  unlimited  production  issimplj  ruinous.    Let  present  with  the  Turks.     Butnoprogren — ^wewbuld 

them  seek  to  exchazige  for  our  copper  and  wool  upon  remind  this  correspondent  and  other  critics — is  likely 

equitable  terms,  as  in  former  times ;  then  maj  tney  to  be  made  by  inaulginff  in  mere  abuse  of  the  oom- 

certainly  reckon  upon  us  as  permanent  consumers  of  mittee  of  Peruvian  bondholders.    The  letter  from  that 

their  products.     We  will  pay  them  for  their  ma-  body,which  we  |>ubliBh  elsewhere,  proves  their  anxiety 

chinery,  hardware,  and  dry  goods  with  our  wool,  to  have  done  witii  controversies  and  wrangling  with 

niter,  and  copper.    Efforts  to  augment  the  various  the  Chilian  Government  or  any  one  else.  But  it  is  mere 

a^cultural  and  manu&ctured  prmiucts  of  a  country  fatuity  to  call  in  question  the  credentials  of  the  com- 

within  the  natural  limits  imposed  by  soil,  climate,  mittee,  or  to  speak  of  them  as  **  impotent."    Never 

geographical  position,  and  the  grade  of  civilization  was  a  committee  appointed  by  a  more  indubitable 

enjoyed,  are  always  laudable.  vote.    Out  of  a  totBi  of  £82,000,000  bonds  no  less 

than  £26,000,000  were  registere4  or  deposited,  and 

The  attitude  asaumed  by  the  Chilian  Gov-  £21,000,000  were  voted  on.    The  fact  that  the  bond- 

ernment  toward  the  holders  of  Peravian  bonds  5™t?Sl'hnI?^o^'*?h«^^^^ ^"^SSTS^ 

„   JJ..J..,   .  ,  m  demonstrates  now  much  they  were  m  earnest  m  the 

was  alluded  to  m  detaU  in  our  volume  for  „^tter,  and  how  Uttle  foundiition  there  is  for  the  at- 

1879.     The  following  extracts  from  the  Lon-  tempt  to  discredit  their  committee  on  the  authority  of 

don  **  Times  ^'  and  from  a  British  financial  anonymous  ^^laige'' bondholders.    If  there  was  anr 

journal  will  throw  the  necessary  Ught  upon  pr^ure  put  on  the  bondholders  to  deposit  their  bon^ 

*k«*    ^«^of;^n  «o  {f  a^r^^>j\  :»  ♦kJ^  <>»»«», A»  r>#  snd  votc,  it  was  spplicd  by  thc  Chilian  nunister,  wfao 

that   question  as  it  stood  m  the  summer  of  caused  it  to  be  announced  that  their  not  registering  or 

1881.    It  may  be  added  that,  down  to  the  end  depositing  would  deprive  them  of  their  right  to  par- 

of  that  year,  little  hope  was  entertained  by  the  ticipate  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  guano, 

most  sanguine  of  an  early  dividend.     The  net  The  attacks  on  the  committee  are  baseless  clamors. 

proceeds  of  thirteen  cargoes  sold  on  account  jhe  subjoined  additional  extract  from  the 
of  the  Chihan  Government,  and  to  be  apobed  message  read  by  President  Pinto  at  the  open- 
in  favor  of  the  bondholders,  was  reported  by  j  ^^  ^^e  Chilian  Congress  on  June  1,  1881, 
i«i^°.  Si.^^?^.^T^  amount  to  but  £17,-  ^yj  g^rve  to  complete  the  sketch  of  affairs  iu 
828 10«.  I  The  total  claim  represented  by  bonds  ^\,^^  pnnntrv  in  tW  vA«ir  • 
is  £82,000,000.  ^^^^  country  m  tnat  year . 

FsLLOW-CrnzBKS  or  the  Sekatb  and  Chavbeb  or 


rate  of  interest,  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  some  hu^  A  sUght  raodiH^tion  which  circumstances  appeared 
bondholdere  here,  seeing  that  the  committee  are  prao-  to  me  to  warrant  has  taken  place  in  our  relations  wito 
tically  impotent  and  that  some  other  combination  must  Spam.*  You  are  aware  of  the  wigemess  with  which 
be  formed  to  protect  the  bondholdere,  have  made  a  Pe™  "i^  Bohvia  hastened  to  sipn  a  treaty  of  peace 
proposal  to  the  Chilian  minister  to  accept  what,  in  withSpam,  in  the  behefthat  by  this  means  thejr  would 
fact;  is  a  composition,  the  bondholdere  agreemg  in  be  able  to  obtoin  warlike  elemente  to  use  against  us. 
return  to  renounce  all  their  rights.  The  ChOian  The  Pemnsukr  Government,  after  entering  into  a 
minister,  we  believe,  is  inclined  to  listen  to  the  pro-  treaty  of  peace  with  our  enemies,  maintamed,  how- 
posal,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  nothmg  can  be  done  ever,  the  strict^t  neutrality,  notwithstanding  that  the 
now  respecting  it  without  conferring\nth  Messre.  A.  truce  with  Chili  subsisted  and  sfaU  subsists.  In  con- 
Gibbs  and  Sons,  with  whom  communications  have  fonmty  with  this  lofty  policy,  it  ever  showed  itedf 
been  opened.  In  any  case  the  Chilian  Government  disnosed  to  deny  to  our  enemies  all  favore  which  rt 
are  not  Ukely  to  agree  to  any  arrangement  which  could  not  grant  to  us  also.  These  anteowienta.  added 
would  cause  them  iSs,  which  would  probably  be  the  to  the  fnendly  attitude  assmned  bjr  the  Spanish  corn- 
result  of  their  promising  to  pay  £2  per  cent  on  the  munity  at  Iquique  on  a  sad  occasion,  mduoed  me  to 
Peruvian  debt.  The  mSet  favorable  estimate  by  the  think  that  it  would  be  proper  to  show  that,  on  our 
best  judges  is  that  there  wUl  not  be  a  net  revenue  part,  we  were  not  insensible  to  these  wncdiatory 
from  the  guano  sales  of  more  than  one  per  cent  on  tiie  actions.  BeheviM,  therefore,  that  I  faithfully  mter- 
total  amount  of  the  Peruvian  debt,  and  the  realization  preted  puolic  feeUnff  m  the  matter,  I  issued  the  de- 
of  even  that  amount  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  cree  of  January  Slstlast^  opening  our  ports  to  Span- 
obtaining  sufficient  guano  of  a  marketable  quality,  ish  vessels.  In  conformity  with  the  law  of  jMiuwy 
On  this  £oad  very  considerable  doubto  are  entertidned.  12th  of  la»t  year,  which  wnpowered  me  to  give  m  the 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  Peru-  adhesion  of  Chih  to  the  P^tal  Umon,  I  apphed,  dip- 
vian  bonds  on  the  dreulation  of  various  rumora  which  lomaticaUy,  to  the  Swiss  Fedend  Council  for  them- 
seem  to  be  mostly  devoid  of  authority.  It  is  eminent-  corporation  of  our  country  into  that  convention  from 
ly  improbable  that  the  Chilian  Government  wUl  adopt  theflret  of  April  of  this  year. 

the  course  which  some  ardent  admirere  of  its  gen-  WhUe  devptmg,  as  you  my  suppose,  particular 

erosity  have  been  suggesting.     There  is  no  reason  attention  to  the  rMuirements  of  the  war  m  which  we 

that  we  can  see  why  Chili  should  take  upon  her  the  are  engaged,  the  different  branches  of  the  pubhc  serv- 

Peruvian  debt,  and  guarantee  two,  or  any,  per  cent  ice  have  not  been  neglected. 

to  the  bondholdere.    She  does  all  she  can  tidrly  be  The  advancement  of  our  fronUer,  both  north  and 

expected  to  do  when  she  gives  the  bondholdere  access  south,  has  rendered  necessary  the  Creadon  of  new 

to  the  property  hypothecated  to  them  in  security  for  provinces  and  departments,  and  several  bills  having 

the  foreign  deU  of  Peru.     Sanguine  views  have,  this  object  m  view  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  you. 

however,l)een  m  the  ascendant,  and  tiie  price  of  the  ,  The  pubhc  roads  have  been  duly  attended  to  with 

bonds  has  had  a  substantial  rise.    There  is  this  much  the  sums  provided  for  m  the  estimaies,  and  with  pn- 


Caloulating 

the  vessels  chartered  and  loading,  on  their  way  or     — 

arrived,  allowing  for  only  twenty  more  ships  during  •  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Chili  and  Spain,  after  flfteen 

the  rest  of  the  year,  nearly  two  per  cent  on  the  loan  yean*  interruption,  was  ooncloded  in  1881. 
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ant  of  those  matters,  and  will  be  a  guarantee 
igitmiate  outlay  of  the  monej  expended  on 

int  improvementB  have  been  carried  out  on 
ig  lines  of  telegraph  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
reater  fadlitj  for  communication. 
>longation  of  the  line  of  telegraph  to  Anoud 
ctivelj  pushed  on^  and  in  a  few  days  more 
lately  constructed  m  Arauco  will  be  connect- 
he  rest  of  the  republic  hy  telejg^ph. 
ormity  with  the  provisions  ofthe  act  of  Jan- 
I  ofthe  present  year,  surveys  are  being  made 
lans  ana  estimates  of  a  railway  from  Angol 
evince  of  Valdivia,  and  at  an  early  date  I  smiU 
power  to  commence  work  on  the  first  section 
le. 

fhuned  by  the  committee  charged  with  the 
>f  the  civil  code  of  procedure,  providing  for 
;  of  cassation,  will  be  liud  before  you. 
>uncil  of  £d!ucation  is  discharging  its  labors 
unendable  zeal,  and  it  has  submitted  to  the 
mt  plans  of  studies  for  the  course  of  ^*  hu- 
'  and  mathematics,  and  a  plan  of  ezaminap 
nse  in  superior  and  secondary  educational 
nents. 

hstanding  that  during  last  year  the  war  at- 
I  greatest  spread  and  development,  trade  has 
i  its  regular  and  progressive  course.  The 
iQoe  of  our  having  Men  able  to  carry  military 
s  into  the  enemies'  territory  firom  the  very 
ement  of  hostilities^  thanks  to  our  naval  su- 
,  a  fact  wortliy  of  being  remembered  in  every- 
iting  to  the  security  and  future  of  the  repuo- 
>y  maintaining  open  their  sphere  of  action, 
cause  of  trade  and  industry  having  been  fVeo 
ertainties  and  fears  which  would  nave  para- 
hindered  their  progress.  On  the  contrary, 
self,  by  its  constant  successes,  has  opened  up 
I  to  enterprise  by  the  conquest  of  extensive 
» which  have  been  sources  of  revenue  to  the 
I  of  labor  and  wealth  for  private  individual:*. 

ireaty  of  limits,  see  Abobntute  Repub- 
i  for  narrative  of  the  war,  Pbeu.) 
I,  PERU,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
8U,  Chiij,  and  the  United  States.) 
'A,    an    empire    in    Asia.    Emperor, 
So,  formerly  called  Tsaeteen,  born  in 
son  of  Prinoe  Ch^un,  and  grandson  to 
[)eror  Tau-Ewang,  who  died  in  1850 ; 
eded  to  the  throne  in  1876. 
rea  and  population  of  the  provinces  of 
ire  were  estimated  as  follows  in  1880 : 


The  area  and  population  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  empire  were  as  follows : 


COUNTRIES. 

Sqoftre  klkBMtiM. 

POpnktloB. 

Mantchooria 

968,880 
8,877,288 
1,687,698 

404,500 
1,118,718 

286,784 

12,000,000 

Mongolia. 

2,000,000 

Thibet 

6,000,000 

BoonMfla 

600,000 

EastTurklstan 

5^000 

Cores 

8,500,000 

Total  tributary  countries. 

7,789.058 
11,818,750 

29,680,000 

Total  Chinese  Empire. . . 

409,800,000 

The  estimates  of  the  population  of  Peking 
vary  between  500,000  and  1,650,000.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  treaty  ports,  according  to  the 
"Returns  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  for 
the  Year  1880,"  were  as  follows: 


FORTS. 

Canton 

Tientsin 

Foocbow 

Hankow , 

BhangbaL 

Ningpo 

Takow  and  Faiwan 

Ctiinkiang 

Tamaoi , 

Amoy 

Wenohow , 

Newchwang 

Klnkiang 

Woohoo 

Cheefoo 

Tchang 

Bwatow 

Kinngchow , 

PakhoL 

Total 


ChlncM. 


1,600,000 

980,000 

680,000 

600,000 

272,284 

260,000 

285,000 

180,000 

90,000 

88,000 

88,000 

60,000 

48,000 

40,000 

85,000 

88,660 

80,000 

80,000 

25,000 


5,219,794 


Tbtwgii. 


248 

179 

289 

129 

1,980 

153 

48 

69 

89 

298 

18 

118 

45 

17 

262 

17 

127 

10 

11 


8,995 


The  number  of  forei^ers  of  each  nationality 
in  the  treaty  ports,  and  the  number  of  business 
houses  belonging  to  each,  were  as  follows  in 
1879: 


KATTONAUTIES. 


lovnrcKS. 

SqOH*  UlfllMtlM. 

PopvliUioa. 

148,857 
189,282 
170,658 
178,850 
108,959 
189,875 
m,656 
157,820 
92,888 
179,946 
21^556 
210,840 
674,928 
479,268 
269,928 
201,640 
817,162 
172,898 

28,000,000 

29,000,000 

17,05«.925 
29,069,771 
87,800,000 
84,200,000 
28,000,000 
14,800,000 
26,800,000 
27.400.000 

$         

I  Formosa* 

>                      

20,046,969 
10,809,769 

9,285^77 

85,000,000 

19,200,000 

8,121,827 

6,828,670 

g  and  Hainan* 

6,679,128 

Thlna  proper 

4,024,690 

880.000.000 

British. 

American 

German 

French 

Spaniah. 

Kusflian 

Danish 

JapanMO. 

Austrian 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

Dutch 

Italian 

Belgian 

Other  nationalitiea 

Total 


Fopolatleo. 

2,070 
469 
864 
228 
158 

T9 

T8 

61 

85 

85 

28 

17 

9 

8T4 

8,996 


ing  to  **  Beporta  on  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  for 
(79.**  By  the  Inspector-Oeneral  of  Coatoms,  Shang- 

tkm  In   1880,   according  to  official  reporta  in 
r  Baicha-AnMlger,''  April  26, 1881. 


The  possibility  of  a  war  with  Russia  has 
caused  the  Chinese  Government  to  consider 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  and 
it  has  actually  begun  the  work  of  reform.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plan  adopted,  three  armies  are 
to  be  organized :  1.  The  Army  of  Mantchooria, 
comprising  80,000  men,  and  located  between 
Mukden  and  Tsitsikhar,  with  its  headquarters 
at  Mukden.  2.  The  Army  of  Mongolia,  20,000 
strong,  which  is  intended  to  defend  the  roads 
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leading  through  Mongolia  to  the  Russian  fron- 
tier. It  is  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ealgan,  and  is  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  military  chief  to  whom  is  intrusted  the 
defense  of  Peking.  8.  The  Army  of  Turkistan, 
numbering  40,000  men,  which  is  intended  to 
protect  the  western  frontier.  Besides  these 
armies  of  operation,  there  is  to  be  another 
army  of  about  100,000  men  which  is  to  occupy 
the  border  provinces,  and  still  another  of  about 
the  same  strength  for  the  defense  of  Peking, 
and  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  interior. 
This  would  make  a  total  of  about  800,000  men, 
which  in  time  of  war  could  be  increased  to 
1,000,000  men. 

The  Ohinese  fleet  is  composed  of  the  three 
squadrons  of  Canton,  Foochow,  and  Shanghai. 
According  to  a  report  of  Captain  A.  Bocard,  in 


the  "  Revue  Maritime  et  Goloniale,^^  January, 
1880,  it  contained  the  following  vesisels: 


VESSELS. 


2  ttignXM 

1  corvette 

47  gunboats 

8  steam- sloopfl. 
8  transports.... 
1  steamer 


56  vessels, 


Giiixa. 


52 

1,200 

11 

860 

807 

4,000 

4 

40 

6 

270 

8 

•  •  • 

888 


Mm. 


5,seo 


Nothing  definite  is  known  about  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Government,  which  are  estimated 
at  79,600,000  taels  of  Haikwau  (1  Haikwaa 
tael  =  $1.40).  The  customs  receipts  in  the 
treaty  ports  have  been  published  since  1861. 
The  amounts  received  have  been  as  follows  (in 
Haikwau  taels) : 


YEAR. 

Imports. 

Export!. 

CouUag  trade. 

Tomugt  dmi. 

Truuit. 

To^ 

Average  for 
186*J-1870..  f  •••• 

1875 

1876 

8,850,798 

8,904,489 
4,068,588 
4,175,075 
4.18S.098 
4,^12.524 
4,017,778 

^118,508 

6,981,984 
6,995,569 
6,848,768 
7,109,608 
7,885,070 
8,268,682 

475,291 

645,961 
611,480 
670,221 
658,050 
718.447 
786,196 

811,271 

886,694 
284,814 
884,085 
860,181 
847,888 
849,591 

152,740 

849,081 
848,086 
858,985 
278,108 
842,796 
886,841 

9,806,698 

11,968.100 
12.1519S1 

1877 

12,067,078 
12.4S8.988 

1878 

1879 

1880 

18.581,670 
14,256A« 

In  1874  the  Chinese  Government  contracted 
the  first  foreign  debt,  amounting  to  18,600,000 
taels ;  of  this  amount  7,000,000  taels  have  been 
paid,  leaving  a  debt  of  6,600,000  taels.  The 
home  debt  amounts  to  80,000,000  taels. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  China  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  etc.,  during  the  years 
1876^*81,  was  as  given  in  the  annexed  table 
(values  expressed  in  Haikwau  taels). 


TEARS. 

Import!. 

EzportL 

1875 

67,808,247 
70,269,574 
78,288,896 
70,804,027 
82,227,424 
79,298,452 

68,912,929 

1876 

80,850,512 

1877 

67.445,023 

1878 

67,172,179 

1879 

1880 

72.28l,2e2 

77,888,897 

The  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  differ- 
ent countries  in  1879  and  1880  were  as  follows 
(values  expressed  in  Haikwau  taels): 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain 

IIoog-Kong 

East  Indies .• , 

Straits  Settlements  and  other  British  poe 

sessions , 

United  States 

Russia  (Odessa) , 

Other  countries  of  Europe 

Russia  and  Siberia  via  Kiakhta 

Japan 

Other  countries .* 

Total 

Re-exportation 


Importa. 


20,888,000 
29,641,000 
24,677,000 

1,294,000 
2,541,000 

i,*750*d66 
277,000 

8,417,000 
866,000 


84,796,000 


2,569,000 


1879. 


Export*. 


26,125.000 

16,403,000 

550,000 

2,805,000 

8,967,000 

12,000 

10,152,000 

4,188,000 

2,288,000 

846,000 


72,281,000 


1880. 


ImporU. 


21381,000 
80.253,000 
20,706,000 

1,187,000 
1,205,000 

2,'m,666 
8,'5oi,666 

609,000 


81,689,000 


2,846,000 


Ezpovto. 


27,824,000 

16,609,000 

1,106,000 

8,995,000 
9,107,000 
29,000 
12,892,000 
4,05^000 
2,208,000 
1,064^000 


77,884,000 


The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  were  as  follows  (in  Haikwau  taels) : 


nfPOBTS  (BXCLUSIVE   OF  Rl-SXPORTS). 

ARTICLES. 

KXPOBTB. 

ARTICIJS. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

Opium 

86,587.000 

22,600,000 

4,954,000 

4,182,000 

14,004,000 

82.845.000 

28,888,000 

5,811.000 

4,079,000 

18,67^000 

Black  tea 

27,521,000 
4,809,000 
1,898,000 

28,620,000 
2,226,000 
8,218,000 

29,299,000 

Cotton  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Metals 

Green  tea. 

4,196,000 

2,182,000 

29,881,000 

Brick-tea 

mik 

Miscellaneous 

Sugar 

8,264,000 
9,162,000 

MiscellaDeoos 

Total 

Total 

82,227,000 

79,298,000 

72,281,000 

77,884,000 
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nmerce  of  the  treatj  ports  in  1880 
lows  (in  Haikwan  taels) : 


TS. 

Imports 

Izportk 

250,000 

1,191,000 

651,000 

28,000 

•  ■  •  •  •  • 

8.000 

56,046,000 

78,000 

2,802,000 

747,000 

1,286,000 

6,412,000 

8,214,000 

2,940,000 

82S,000 

1,218,000 

81,689,000 

158,000 

4,240,000 

94,000 

7,644,000 

269,000 

86,179,000 

10,000 
9,184,000 

moM) 

116,000 
1,815,000 

8,688,000 

1,240,000 

12,808,000 

888,000 

211,000 

77,884,000 

2,846,000 

vement  of  shipping  in  the  Chinese 
ag  the  years  1879  and  1880  is  shown 
lowing  table  (entrances  and  dear- 
g  taken  together) : 


1S7».                          1880. 

VmmU. 

Tom. 

VMMk. 

Tcoj. 

10,609 

1,907 

961 

164 

157 

4,860 

2,781 

8,126,004 
721,046 
270,682 
154,995 
188,208 

4,206,771 
809,565 

12,897 
1,501 
1,070 
123 
201 
6,885 
2,888 

9,606,156 
682,044 
287,869 
150,207 
167,902 

4,699,255 
881,419 

1 

14,509 
6,900 

21,409 

12,260,182 
1,667,069 

17,800 
6,670 

14,672,718 
1,801,684 

18,927,221 

22,970 

'15,874,852 

t  attempt  to  introdace  railway?  was 
he  constraction  of  a  short  line  from 
to  Woosnng,  forty  miles  in  length, 
of  this  line,  from  Shanghai  to  Rang- 
s  opened  for  traffic  Jane  8,  1876,  bat 
lin  in  1877,  after  having  been  par- 
'  the  Chinese  anthorities.  There  are 
9  of  electric  telegraph,  having  an 
length  of  thirty-nine  miles, 
n,  known  as  the  Eastern  Empress, 
he  Empresses  -  dowager  who  were 
othed  with  the  imperial  aathority 
3  minority  of  the  Emperor,  died  in 
9er  co-regent,  Tsze  Hi,  lay  danger- 
or  some  time.  Had.  her  death  fol- 
are  woald  have  sapervened  a  political 
ioh  might  have  resnlted  in  a  dynas- 
tion.  The  selection  of  the  present 
aperor  has  constantly  been  held  by 
aathority  to  have  been  contrary  to 
itotional  precedents  and  religioas 
of  the  empire.  There  are  also  seri- 
olarities  in  the  present  regency,  to 
9  orderly  minds  of  the  Chinese  are 
jnlty  reconciled.  The  regency  should 
I  resigned  by  the  Empresses-regent  to 
w  of  the  late  Emperor ;  and  it  was 
ely  incumbent  upon  the  father  of 
it  Emperor  to  keep  him  away  from 


court,  and  entirely  remote  from  public  affairs, 
because  the  natural  authority  of  a  father  and 
the  homage  of  a  subject  are,  according  to  Chi- 
nese conceptions,  absolutely  incompatible. 

The  controversy  with  Russia  regarding  the 
restoration  to  China  of  the  province  of  Hi,  and 
its  capital,  Eu^a,  seemed  likely  in  the  summer 
of  1880  to  result  in  a  war,  which  would  have 
proved  most  disastrous  to  China.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Marquis  Tseng  and  of  Colonel  Gor- 
don barely  prevented  the  war  party,  headed 
by  Prince  Ch'un,  the  father  of  the  Emperor, 
and  by  Tso-Tsung*t'ang,  Gbvemor-Generai  of 
Eastern  Turkistan,  and  reputed  subjugator  of 
Kashgaria,  from  plunging  their  country  into 
the  unequal  conflict.  The  moderate  progressist 
party,  which  exerted  its  influence  in  favor  of 
peace,  although  it  was  led  by  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  China — Ch*un^s  brother.  Prince 
Rung,  and  the  great  Viceroy,  Li-Hung-chang 
— and  had  more  moral  weight  among  the  man- 
darins, lacked  the  power  and  prestige  which 
the  support  of  the  Empresses-regent  gave  their 
opponents.  The  warnings  of  Gordon  and  Tseng 
sustained  the  peace  party,  and  prevented  a  col- 
lision after  the  rejection  of  the  Treaty  of  Liva- 
dia.  The  Government  remitted  the  sentence 
of  Chung-how,  the  negotiator  of  the  repudiated 
treaty,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death, 
and  expressed  its  willingness  to  resume  nego- 
tiations. Russia  was  reluctant  to  redeem  her 
promise  to  retire  from  the  occupied  province 
whenever  the  Chinese  Government  was  in  a 
position  to  govern  it,  without  some  substantial 
recompense.  The  contingency  of  China's  re- 
asserting her  sovereignty  in  Turkistan  seemed 
remote  at  the  time  when  Russian  troops  occu- 
pied Ku^a.  The  Russian  Grovemment  were 
apparently  desirous  that  China,  without  having 
a  cause  which  would  appear  reasonable  to  Eu- 
rope, should  be  provoked  into  commencing 
hostilities.  This  would  enable  the  Russians 
to  seize  upon  a  strip  of  the  Corean  coast,  which 
would  give  the  Muscovite  Empire  the  coveted 
maritime  foothold  on  the  Pacific. 

The  failure  of  the  Marquis  Tseng  to  obtain 
satisfactory  terms,  which  the  folly  of  his 
predecessor  and  the  indifference  of  Russia  ren- 
dered extremely  difficult,  brought  the  martial 
element  again  to  the  front  in  the  winter  of 
1880-'81.  If  Russia  had  the  intention  of  harry- 
ing China  into  a  declaration  of  war,  she  defeated 
her  purpose  by  her  own  active  preparations 
for  the  encounter.  For  it  was  the  dread  of  her 
naval  power  displayed  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the 
appreciation  of  her  superior  military  strength, 
which  enabled  peaceful  counsels  to  prevail 
again  at  Peking. 

Troops  were  sent  forward  toward  the  fron- 
tier. The  fire-eating  Tso,  who  had  the  credit 
of  having  reconquered  the  dominion  of  Ta- 
koob  Beg,  although  he  had  actually  contributed 
nothing  toward  the  achievement,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  loudest  denunciators  of  the  Treaty 
of  Livadia,  was  summoned  to  Peking  to  add  his 
support  to  Prince  Ch^un  and  the  war  party. 
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The  Ohineae  troops  in  Central  Asia  were  under  the  taot  of  the  Chinese  plenipotentia 

the  nominal  command  of  Lin-Chang-yo,  who  Petersburg,  brought  the  international 

had  his  headquarters  at  Eashgar,  and  had  from  tj  to  a  peaceful  issue.    Bj  the  Treaty  c 

20,000  to  30,000  men  in  his  own  command,  tersburg,  Russia  consented  to  restor 

Besides  these  there  were  about  30,000  troops  the  whole  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  1 

garrisoned  in  Soongaria,  or  engaged  in  main-  the  important  Tekes  Valley,  which 

taining  the  long  lines  of  communication  be-  how  had  agreed  to  surrender,  and  t 

tween  Kashgar  and  JCansu,  under  command  of  mand  of  the  passes  of  the  Tien-shan. 

GFenerals  Einshun  and  lau-Cbang-yo.    There  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Russian  Goven 

were  large  numbers  of  disbanded  soldiers  till-  large  sum  as  an  indemnity  for  the  cost 

ing  the  soil,  to  furnish  supplies .  to  the  troops,  fying  and  occupying  the  province.    11 

The  Government  was  concentrating  troops  at  stipiQations  look  toward  the  improve 

Shan-Hai-Ewan.      The  military  efficiency  of  commercial  relations  and  the  eztensio 

the  troops  which  the  Government  in  its  igno-  overland  commerce,  and  their  effect 

ranee  was  prepared  to  put   against   trained  to  be  for  some  time  to  come  simply 

European  soldiery  was  contemptible.     They  one.    The  abatement  of  the  jealousy 

lacked  the  first  elements  of  tactical  training,  mity  with  which  Russians  are  regarde 

and  were  armed  for  the  most  part  with  worth-  Chinese  may  be  effected  by  a  concilial 

less  matchlocks.     The  Russians  with  a  few  icy,  and  the  knowledge  of  Russians 

thousand  men  could  have  cut  off  the  army  of  strength  might  influence  the  Chinese 

60,000  troops  in  farther  Eansu,  and  the  new  ment  without  a  breach  of  friendship ; 

dominion  from  all  communication  with  China,  a  war  would  result  in  the  overthrow 

and  would  have  had  them  entirely  at  their  dynasty,  and  leave  no  means  of  resis 

mercy.  purposes  of  Russia  which  would  be  p 

General  Gordon,  who  had  been  summoned  by  other  powers,  and  would  excite  an 

by  the  Government  to  advise  them  in  their  ity  which  would  rankle  for  generation 

difficulties,  discovered  that  the  Chinese  had  hearts  of  the  people.    A  friendly  Chin* 

deceived  themselves  as  to  their  boasted  prog-  emment  may  permit  the  Russians  to  < 

ress  in  the  military  art.     The  superficial  ac-  themselves  in  the  really  independent 

quirements  of  the  most  recent  improvements  of  But  the  project  of  commercid  supre 

military  science — torpedoes,  gunboats,  steam-  Eastern  Asia,  which  is  the  practi<^  ( 

transports^  heavy  artillery,  modern  fortifica-  Russia  in  advancing  eastward  in  the 

tions,  rifle-practice,  etc. — only  deluded  them  and  in  seeking  to  establish  stations  on 

into  the  belief  that  they  were  on  a  par  with  cific  sea-board,  would  be  defeated  enl 

European  countries,  when  their  military  or-  an  embittered  conflict  with  the  Chines< 
ganization  was  really  as  defective  and  priinitive        The  fleet  which  Russia  concentrated 

as  before.    Gordon  left  with  Li-Huug-chang,  divostock  at  the  critical  stage  of  the  E 

as  he  returned  to  Europe,  a  memorandum  upon  gotiations  was  the  most  powerful  evei 

the  military  power  of  China,  and  the  best  mode  the  Eastern  seas.    Had  hostilities  brol 

of  its  development.   He  advises  the  retention  of  the  two  northern  provinces  of  Corei 

the  old  system  of  tactics  and  organization,  as  probably  have  been  occupied  by  the  I 

better  suited  to  the  character  of  the  people.   He  giving  them  a  position  on  the  Yell 

warns  the  Chinese  that  they  can  not  stand  up  be-  which  would  always  be  within  easy 

fore  solid  bodies  of  European  soldiery,  and  ad-  distance  of  the  capital  and  northern 

vises  them  never  to  attempt  pitched  battles.  China,  besides  the  much-desired  harbor 

They  should  cultivate  skirmishing;    and,  with  Hing,  better  known  under  the  Russifi 

their  facility  in  throwing  up  earth-works,  and  of  Port  Lazareff.    The  harbor  of  Port 

power  of  quick  movement  unhampered  by  pack  on  the  Sea  of  Japan  is  one  of  the  flnei 

and   baggage,  they  might  by  their  numbers,  world,  being  perfectly  sheltered  and 

frugality,  and  hardihood,  harass  and  wear  out  ing  anchoring-ground  for  any  number 

an  enemy  with  whom  they  could  never  cope  in  sels  of  the  deepest  draught.    It  lies  on 

regular  warfare.     Their  naval  defenses  should  one  hundred  miles  south  of  the  Tume 

consist  of  numerous  and  small  armed  craft,  and  which  divides  Corea  from  Russian 

plenty  of  small  and  cheap  torpedoes.  The  army  Russian  statesmen  have  desired  for  gen 

should  be  armed  with  breech-loading  rifles,  and  to  secure  a  harbor  which  should  be  < 

should  not  attempt  to  handle  heavy  field-guns  or  the  year  round  on  the  Pacific,  and  have 

be  burdened  with  any  equipments  which  would  been  disappointed  in  two  which  ha 

hinder  its  movements  in  the  skirmishing  tactics  tried.    This  port,  which  lies  at  their  d 

of  irregular  warfare  on  which  it  must  rely,  can  be  annexed  at  any  time  without 

"  China  needs,"  he  concluded,  "  no  Europeans  and  with  small  risk  of  serious  compl 

or  foreigners  to  help  her  in  carrying  out  this  answers  perfectly  the  commercial  and  i 

programme.    If  she  can  not  carry  out  what  requirements. 
IS  recommended  herself,  no  one  else  can."  The  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  wl 

The  moderation  •  and  election  of  a  pacific  retrocession  of  Eulja  to  China  was  a* 

policy  on  the  part  of  Russia,  no  less  than  the  secured  to  Russia  in  return  extended  < 

influence  of  the  wiser  Chinese  statesmen  and  cial  privileges  in  China.    The  develof 
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overland  trade  with  the  Chinese  Em-  the  Chinese  nsivj  hj  Armstrong  in  the  smn- 

e  onlj  peaceable  obiect  which  would  mer.    Like  the  nine  which  had  before  been 

qaate  retoms  for  the  Russian  opera-  fbmished,  thej  are  of  diminative  size,  and  are 

uentral  Asia.    The  monopoly  of  the  entirely  unarmored ;   but,  unlike  the  rest  of 

fade  has  been  one  of  the  traditional  the  fleet,  they  carry  large  guns  of  a  penetra- 

he  Russian  Gk)yemment.    The  new  tive  power  only  equaled  by  those  of  the  huge 

ans  another  free  passage  through  the  new  English  and  Italian  ironclads.    They  are 

Jl  besides  Ealgan,  which  has  b^n  the  fleeter  than  any  armored  craft ;  are  so  small 

of  the  Russian  caravans  for  two  hun-  that  they  can  not  be  easily  hit,  and  if  hit  are 

rs.    The  new  entrance  at  Souchow,  not  likely  to  be  disabled,  as  their  yulnerable 

western  end  of  the  Great  Wall,  will  parts  are  under  water. 

ibly  transfer  the  business  of  the  old  The  clearing  out  of  the  obstructed  water- 
that  town,  but  will  open  up  a  new  ways  of  the  metropolitan  province  has  been 
incertain  yalue.  The  Russians  will  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Tso-Tsung- 
owed  to  conduct  their  caravans  be-  fang,  who  proposes  to  employ  several  thousand 
ichow,  but  will  have  consular  repre-  veteran  soldiers  on  the  work.  Prince  Ch'un 
I  in  that  place,  in  Tnrfan,  and  at  other  and  la-Hung-chang  supported  their  political 
rhe  country  which  is  commercially  opponent  in  this  costly  but  necessary  improve- 
to  the  new  route  is  not,  however,  ment.  The  net- work  of  rivers  which  intersect 
ry  rich  resources.  Souchow  lies  west  this  part  of  China  flow  through  the  vast  allu- 
>vince  of  Kansu  and  within  trading  vial  plain  with  a  current  so  sluggish  that  they 
)f  Eu\ja,  Kashgaria,  and  the  neighbor-  become  filled  with  silt  if  they  are  not  periodic- 
.  The  portion  of  the  province  of  Hi  ally  dredged  out.  Neglect  to  do  this  for  many 
ts  retained  by  Russia  is  a  tract  which  years  past  has  occasioned  frequent  and  destruc- 

colonized  by  Russian  subjects.  It  tive  inundations, 
from  the  post  Boro-Eudzir  to  the  The  Chinese  Government  seem  to  have 
rgos,  being  the  northwest  abutting  grown  more  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  suppress 
'  the  Eulja  district.  The  indemnity  the  opium-vice.  In  England  a  growing  popu- 
by  China  i:$  ten  million  rubles.  The  lar  sentiment  demands  tne  stoppage  of  the  In- 
frontier  between  the  Chinese  and  dian  supplies  of  the  drug.  A  smaller  proportion 
lomioions,  extending  from  Eashgaria  of  the  opium  consumed  in  China  comes  from 
st  to  the  river  Tnmen-Dham  in  the  India  than  has  been  commonly  supposed.  In 
ft  length  of  nearly  five  thousand  miles.  Western  China,  where  the  habit  is  almost  uni- 
ffionlties  experienced  in  transporting  versal  and  is  indulged  in  openly,  the  entire  sup- 
d  preparing  for  the  Russian  invasion  ply  is  locally  produced,  ana  in  the  eastern  prov- 
dmed  imminent  during  certain  stages  mces  the  lower  classes  use  the  coarser  Chinese 
nlja  controversy,  have  had  the  effect  product.  In  Eastern  Sze-Chuen,  Ewei-Chow, 
ig  the  practical  administrators  in  China  and  Southwestern  Hu-Pei,  and  other  parts  of 
^essity  of  disregarding  the  prejudices  the  west,  there  is  an  enormous  production, 
>art  and  the  academy  against  rail-  larger  conMderably  than  is  reported  to  the  Gov- 
1  telegraphs,  and  of  providing  their  emment.  The  province  of  Yunnan  has  been 
rith  the  defensive  advantages  of  mod-  restored  to  cultivation,  the  leading  crop  being 
IS  of  transport  and  communication,  a  winter  growth  of  poppies.  A  large  contra- 
*m  the  conservative  opposition  to  bar-  band  trade  is  carriea  on  with  the  eastern  prov- 
novations,  there  have  been  physical  inces.  In  Eastern  China  also  there  are  opium 
3  in  the  way  of  the  utilization  of  the  districts  on  the  border-land  of  Chihli,  Ho-l^an, 
by  the  Chinese,  owing  to  the  com-  Shantung,  and  Eiang-So.  The  crop  is  seven 
'  their  alphabet.  This  difficulty  would  times  as  remunerative  as  grain,  but  is  less  sure. 
ed  by  the  adoption  of  the  autograph-  In  famine  years  the  officids  sometimes  destroy 
,  or  still  better  by  the  employment  of  the  poppy-crops  according  to  law,  but  at  other 
[lone,  the  improvements  in  which  in-  times  there  is  usually  no  interference  with  the 
are  watched  with  great  interest  in  culture.  In  the  treaty  recently  concluded  with 
The  Government  has  authorized  Li-  Russia,  as  in  ,the  commercial  treaty  with  the 
lang  to  construct  a  telegraph  from  United  States,  the  Chinese  Government  in- 
o  Tientsin  and  Shanghai.  The  Gov-  serted  a  clause  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
has  also  taken  into  consideration  a  opium.  These  provisions  indicate  an  intention 
approved  by  the  principal  officers  of  to  reopen  the  subject  of  the  Indian  imports  of 
,  to  build  a  railroad  from  the  capital  opium,  either  with  the  design  of  stamping  out 
ort  of  Tientsin,  seventy  miles  distant,  the  vice,  or  of  preventing  India  from  draining 
oe  to  the  Yangtse  River,  five  hundred  from  China  through  the  opium  monopoly  sums 
ther  south.  The  latter  section,  if  the  huge  enough  in  the  aggregate  to  pay  a  large 
idopted,  can  not  probably  be  under-  proportion  of  the  enormous  expenses  of  her 
m  in  the  present  state  of  the  imperial  government.  The  reports  of  tne  trade  for 
at  least  not  until  the  Russian  indem-  1879  show  that  the  imports  were  larger  than  in 
eared  off.  any  previous  year,  and  about  15  per  cent  in 
Iditional  gunboats  were  completed  for  excess  of  those  of  the  preceding  year,  being 
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62,927  picnls  in  all  (1  picul= 1881  lbs.).    There  British  ootton-millers  for  this  important  trade 

were  2,800  picnls  of  Persian  opiom,  which  which  the  high  reputation  of  their  goods  places 

has  been  much  used  of  late  years  to  mix  with  within  their  grasp.    The  import  of  American 

the  other  sorts.    The  rest  of  the  importation  drillings  fell  off  from  688,000  pieces  in  1879  to 

was  ezdnsivelj  of  Indian  production.   The  do-  172,00%  pieces  in  1880,  while  British  driUs  rose 

mestic  product,  whether  the  culture  is  for-  from  887,000  pieces  in  1879  to  628,000  pieces  in 

bidden,  connived  in,  or  encouraged  by  the  1880.  American  sheetings  continue  in  demand 

local  authorities,  is  eaual  to  the  total  imports  at  prices  which  tempt  American  exporters; 

seyeral  times  multiplied,  and  acquires  larger  but  they  are  being  imitated  and  undersold  by  an 

Sroportions  annually.    The  Treaty  of  Tientsin  inferior  Lancashire  fabric.    The  warning  given 

zed  the  maximum  tariff  which*  the  Chinese  by  the  marked  preference  of  the  consumers  for 

Gk>vemment  might  impose  upon  Indian  opium,  unadulterated  goods  in  the  years  of  American 

China  has  persistently  endeavored  to  obtain  the  competition   has   been   heeded  in   En^aud. 

rescission  of  this  clause.    The  income  derived  There  was   a   much  smaller   proportion  of 

by  the  Indian  Government  from  the  monopoly  heavily  sized  goods  imported  into  China  in 

of  the  opium  manufacture  has  increased  mean-  1880  than  in  previous  years.      The  importa- 

while  from  £4,000,000  to  £9,000,000,  and  the  tion  of  the  Manchester  staples,  gray  shirtings 

cultivation  of  opium  in  India  is  still  spread-  and  T-doths,  in  which  there  has  never  be^ 

ing.  Financial  considerations,  supported  by  the  any   competition,   increased    from   8,180,000 

usages  of  international  law,  would  explain  and  pieces  in  1865  to  7,619,000   pieces  in  1876, 

justify  China^s  attitude  in  demanding  the  re-  and  8,260,000  pieces  in  1880,  while  the  prices 

moval  of  the  restriction  upon  her  right  to  have  fallen. 

regulate  her  own  tariff.  There  are  evidences,  CHLOROPHYL,  Phtsiolooioal  Funotios 
however,  of  sincerity  in  the  present  efforts  of.  The  conversion  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
of  the  Chinese  autliorities  to  discourage  and  atmosphere  into  living  protoplasm  in  the  green 
gradually  exterminate  the  pernicious  habit  of  organs  of  plants  may  be  considered  the  start- 
opiumnsmoking.  The  Indian  tri^c  might  ing-point  of  animate  nature.  The  first  living 
properly  engage  their  attention  pre-eminently  organisms  which  appeared  upon  the  planet 
on  account  of  the  spread  of  the  vice  among  the  must  have  been  chlorophyl- containing  plants, 
respectable  classes,  who  use  the  Indian-grown  All  the  phenomena  of  life  aro  consequent  and 
article  only.  The  number  of  persons  in  China  dependent  upon  the  constructive  operations 
who  suffer  from  the  opium-habit  is  estimated  by  which  the  primary  gases  and  their  simple 
by  the  inspector-general  of  customs,  Mr.  Hart,  compounds  are  transformed  into  highly  com- 
at  not  over  2,000,000,  or  f  of  one  per  cent  of  plex  substances  within  the  bodies  of  plants, 
the  total  population.  The  Secretary  of  State  chief  of  which  is  the  formation  of  hydrocar- 
of  China  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  the  bons  by  the  leaves.  Animals,  and  the  few 
British  Government,  in  which  he  described  the  plants  which  are  without  chlorophyl,  only  sub- 
pernicious  effects  of  ^e  traffic.  There  are  sist  by  the  destruction  and  resolution  into 
indications  that  when  the  demand  to  rescind  their  lifeless  elements  of  the  substances  thus 
the  oppressive  clause  in  the  treaty  with  Great  built  up  by  green  plants.  The  nature  of  this 
Britain  is  urged,  the  power  of  public  opinion  primary  and  fundamentid  process  in  the  chem- 
in  England  will  compel  its  abrogation,  notwith-  istry  of  life  is  a  mystery.  The  groen  coloring 
standing  the  grave  problem  in  the  finances  of  matter  of  the  leaves  has  seemed  to  be  the  chid 
India,  from  one  sixth  to  one  third  of  whose  agent  in  vegetable  alimentation,  and  its  action 
revenues  are  drawn  from  this  ignoble  traffic.  seems  to  be  excited  by  the  sunlight.  The 
The  total  foreign  commerce  of  China  in  1880,  results  of  the  German  botanist  Pringsheim, 
as  returned  at  the  treaty  ports,  was  167,000,-  who  has  devoted  several  years  to  an  investi- 
000  taels,  a  larger  amount  than  ever  before  gation  of  the  office  of  chlorophyl,  even  if  his 
reached.  The  share  of  the  British  Empire  theoretical  deductions  are  not  conclusive  in  all 
amounted  to  at  least  120,000,000  taels,  and  points,  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  properties 
that  of  Great  Britain  alone  to  49,000,000.  The  and  action  of  chlorophyl  ana  substantidfy  for- 
proportion  of  the  carrying  trade  conducted  in  ward  the  solution  of  the  greatest  problem  of 
British  ships  is  as  great,  78  per  cent  of  the  organic  chemistry. 

exports  and  imports  being  carried  in  British  Careful  observations  of  the  optical  proper- 
bottoms.  The  coastwise  trade,  40  per  cent  of  ties  of  chlorophyl  confirmed  the  findings  of 
which  was  once  done  by  American  vessels,  is  previous  investigators.  Chlorophyl  solutions 
now  equally  divided  between  native  and  Brit-  of  various  degrees  of  density  were  found  by 
ish  craft.  The  extraordinary  quantities  of  spectroscopic  analysis  to  absorb  the  blue  and 
American  cottons  brought  into  China  in  1878  violet  rays  in  a  much  greater  measure  than  tlie 
and  1879,  which  caused  a  tromor  in  British  rod,  yellow,  and  green.  The  structure  of  the 
commercial  circles,  ceased  to  be  exported  as  chlorophyl  corpuscles  has  been  established  for 
soon  as  better  prices  ruled  in  the  United  States,  the  first  time  by  Pringsheim.  They  consist  of 
The  high  average  prices  obtainable  in  the  do-  a  honey-combed  spherule  of  some  solid  sub- 
mestic  market  seem  to  deter  the  American  stance,  probably  an  albuminoid,  whose  cavi- 
manufacturers  from  extending  their  facilities  ties  are  filled  with  an  oil  containing  the  chlo- 
and  entering  into  serious  competition  with  the  rophyl  in  solution.    In  the  chlorophyl  corpus- 
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dea  he  has  foand  a  new  substance,  to  which  of  analysis,  and  then  its  claim  as  the  product  of 
he  gives  the  name,  of  hypochlorin.      When  assimilation  can  be  better  considered.    PriDgs- 
chlorophjl-cells   are  placed  for   twenty-four  heim's  supposition  that  it  is  a  compound  poor 
hours  in  dilate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  in  oxygen  is  rendered  likely  by  its  ready  com- 
waahed  with  water  and  laid  in  glycerine,  in  a  bastion  under  the  influence  of  focalized  sun- 
abort  time  brownish  drops  are  seen  to  ooze  light.     Its  generation  in  the  chlorophyl-gran- 
Qfut  of  the  chlorophyl-granules.     These  con-  ules,  and  the  little  that  is  known  of  its  chem- 
nst  of  hypochlorin,  which  has  been  drawn  out  ical  behavior,  are  indications  in  favor  of  its  ho- 
of the  interior  of  the  granule,  probably  by  the  ing  the  radical  developed  by  the  assimilative 
mechanical  action  of  the  acid.    After  a  space  process,  if  there  be  but  one,  which,  by  a  more 
of  time,  long  spiral  needles,  which  seem  to  be  moderate  oxidation  in  the  living  cells,  passes 
imperfect  crystals,  form  from  the  drops  of  over  into  the  hydrocarbons,  oils,  and  other  or- 
hjpochlorin.    No  hypochlorin  is  obtained  from  ganic  compounds.    It  is  always  associated  with 
dilorophyl    tissue  which  has  been   strongly  chlorophyl.     In  the  seedlings  of  angiosperm- 
heated.    Wiesner  found  that  chlorophyl  is  de-  ous  plants  which  have  been  kept  in  the  dark, 
stroyed  by  intense  sunlight.     Pringsheim  has  neither  chlorophyl  nor  hypochlorin  are  found, 
shown  that  excessive  sunshine  destroys  not  After  they  have  been  exposed  to  light  awhile, 
only  hypochlorin  as  well,  but  breaks  down  they  begin  to  turn  green,  and  not  till  then  do 
other  constituents  of  the  living  plant-celL    The  they  show  any  traces  of  hypochlorin.    A  re- 
destruction  of  these  substances,  he  foand,  by  markable  exception  to  the  general  rule  is  pre- 
sabiecting  the  parts  of  plants  to  concentrated  sented  by  seedlings  of  the  conifers,  since  these 
somight,   and   interposing   different  coloring  produce   both    chlorophyl    and   hypochlorin, 
matters,  takes  place  in  the  cold  blue  rays  as  though  kept  in  a  place  where  no  light  has  ac- 
well  as  in  the  warm  red  ravs — much  faster,  cess. 

indeed,  in  blue  light.    The  decomposition  was  CLAYTON  -  BULWER    TREATY.      (See 

clearly  due  to  a  peculiar  action  of  light,  and  Panama  Canal.) 

not  to  the  heating  effect  of  the  sun's  rays.  CLIFFORD,  Nathan,  bom  at  Rumney,  New 
Further  experiments  showed  that  it  only  took  Hampshire,  August  18,  1803 ;  died  at  Cornish, 
pkoe  in  the  presence  of  free  atmospheric  oxy-  Maine,  July  25,  1881.    In  the  Haverhill  Acad- 
gen.    It  was  therefore  a  process  of  oxidation  emy  he  received  a  common-school  education, 
excited  by  light.    It  was  known  that  the  pro-  and  afterward  graduated  at  the  Hampton  Lit- 
eees  of  oxidation,  analogous  to  the  breathing  erary  Institution,  being  indebted  to  his  own 
of  animals,  took  place  in  plant-cells,  not  only  exertions  for  this  advantage.    He  stadied  law, 
in  the  dark,  but  in  the  light  as  well;  thoagh  it  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  the 
was  believed  to  be  more  rapid  in  the  dark,  practice  of  his  profession  in  York  County, 
Pringsheim's    observations    prove    that   light  Maine,  1827.    In  1830  he  was  elected  to  the 
greaSy  accelerates  the  process.    Light  seems.  State  Legislature  as  Representative  from  the 
then,  to  perform  two  distinct  and  opposite  town  of  Newfield,  as  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
parts  in  vegetation,  one  in  the  reduction*  of  cratic  party,  of  which  he  was  considered  one 
ctrbonic  acid  to  substances  poor  in  oxygen  and  of  the  ablest  leaders.    He  served  until  1834^ 
highly  combustible,  the  other  in  the  combustion  having  been  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
of  certain  of  these  assimilated  materials.    If  1833.    By  Governor  Dunlap  Mr.  Clifford  was 
\   the  assimilation  did  not  proceed  more  actively  appointed  Attomey-Genercd  of  the  State  of 
r   than  the  process  of  oxidation,  plant-life  would  Maine,  which  office  he  filled  with  distinguished 
be  impossible.     The  function  of  chlorophyl  ability.    In  1888  he  was  nominated  for  Cour 
seems  to  be,  then,  to  act  as  a  shield  or  screen  gress  as  a  Representative  from  York  district  in 
to  prevent  excessive  oxidation,  protecting  the  place  of  Mr.  John  Fairfield,  who  was  then  the 
combustible  products  of  assimilation  from  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor.    After  an 
action  of  lights  which  appears  to  excite  and  in-  excited  contest,  he  was  elected  by  a  large  ma- 
tenrify  the  oxidation.  jority  over  Mr.  Nathan   D.  Appleton,  Whig. 
The  first  step  in  the  nutritive  process  of  In  1840  he  took  the  field  as  an  advocate  of  Mr. 
plants,  the  primary  assimilation  product  formed  Van  Buren^s  re-election,  and  met  in  public 
from  inorganic  matter,  is  an  interesting  sub-  discussions  some  of  the  most   distinguished 
jeet  of  speculation.    The  laws  of  arithmetical  Whig  orators,  being  recognized  as  one  of  the 
proportion,   which   govern    the    combination  eloquent  champions  of  the  Democracy.     He 
of  analogous  organic  compounds,  have  led  to  was  re-elected  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress, 
the  prediction  of  numerous  substances  before  receiving  nine  hundred  majority  of  votes  over 
they  had  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state.  Daniel  Goodenow,  Whig. 
The  theory  of  Baeyer,  that  formic  aldehyde.  On  Mr.  Polkas  accession  to  the  presidency, 
GH,0,  is  the  primary  assimilation  product,  Mr.  Clifford  was  appointed  Attorney-General 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  various  hydro-  of  the  United  States.    In  this  high  position  he 
carbons,  is,  therefore,  not  without  justification,  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  which  received 
Pringsheim  advances  the  hypothesis  that  hy-  the  commendations  of  the  bar  and  of  the  Su- 
poohlorin  is  the  product  of  the  assimilative  preme  Court.    As  a  member  of  Mr.  Polkas 
process.    It  will  probably  be  obtained  separate  Cabinet  his  talents  were  acknowledged  by  his 
from  oUier  bodies  and  in  quantities  admitting  party,  and,  when  the  Mexican  War  was  draw- 
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ing  to  a  close,  and  the  complicationB  of  General  gaished  for  diplomado  and  legal  talents  of  a 

8<^tt,  "Mr.  Trist,  and  Goyemor  Marcy  threat-  high  order. 

ened  the  success  of  much  that  had  been  won  CLINTON,  J.  J.,  died  ^ay  25,  1881,  at  At- 
by  our  arms,  Mr.  Clifford  was  sent  to  Mexico  lantic  City,  New  Jersey.  He  was  the  senior 
with  ftdl  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty.  Super-  bishop  of  the  conference  of  the  African  Zion 
seding  all  the  functionaries  as  commissioner  Methodist  £piscopal  Church.  Bishop  Clinton 
of  the  United  States,  he  arranged  the  treaty  of  was  born  about  the  year  1820,  and  eiyoyed 
peace  by  which  California  became  an  integral  school  advantages  which  were  at  that  time  de- 
portion  of  the  United  States.  After  brining  nied  to  most  of  his  race,  and,  although  not  a 
about  this  important  piece  of  diplomacy,  and  graduate  of  any  university,  he  received  an  ez- 
having  ratified  the  treaty  with  the  reorganized  cellent  academic  education,  and  by  his  unusual 
Mexican  Republic,  he  received  the  appoint-  natural  abilities  soon  rose  into  prominence, 
ment  of  minister  to  Mexico  as  a  testimonial  for  He  commenced  bis  ministerial  labors  as  an  ao- 
his  valuable  services.  He  remained  there  loug  credited  preacher  in  Philadelphia  in  1839,  and 
enough  to  cement  the  new  peace,  and  to  secure  as  local  preacher  in  1840,  entering  the  itiner- 
the  cordial  and  complete  execution  of  the  arti-  ant  sphere  in  1841.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
des  of  the  treaty,  when  he  resigned,  and  went  in  1844,  elder  in  1846,  and  was  elected  and  con- 
back  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Port-  secrated  to  the  episcopal  office  in  May,  1864. 
land,  Maine.  Although  he  did  not  again  ap-  As  a  worker  for  the  African  Zion  Connection, 
pear  as  a  candidate  for  office  during  seven  years,  he  was  amons;  the  first,  and  during  the  forty 
he  found  time  to  advocate  the  principles  of  years  of  his  Tabors  traveled  through  almost 
Democracy  and  State  Rights  on  all  important  every  State  in  the  Union.  He  was  Misdonary 
occasions.  At  the  bar  of  Maine  he  won  an  Bishop  to  the  South  during  and  subsequent  to 
enviable  reputation  for  forensic  skill,  and  com-  the  war,  and  accomplished  remarkable  results 
manded  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  In  in  establishing  missions  and  annual  conferences 
January,  1858,  President  Buchanan  appointed  which  were  the  life  of  the  colored  Methodist 
him  A^ociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Church  in  the  South.  As  a  contributor  to  tiie 
the  United  States,  and  the  intelligence  of  his  press  he  was  forcible,  eloquent  as  a  publie 
elevation  to  this  dignity  was  received  with  speaker,  and  in  his  preaching  wonderfully  ef- 
general  satisfaction  throughout  the  country,  fective.  Possessed  of  rare  executive  ability,  it 
especially  in  Maine.  He  had  been  the  first  was  conceded  by  both  white  and  colored  peo- 
member  of  the  Cabinet  taken  from  that  State,  pie  that  as  an  episcopal  officer  he  had  few  su- 
and  the  only  representative  she  ever  had  in  the  periors.  His  death  resulted  from  pardysis, 
Supreme  Court.  and  memorial  services  were  held  by  all  the 

The  many  years  of  his  service  on  the  bench  churches  of  the  conferences  in  his  honor, 
were  marked  by  a  stern  devotion  to  duty,  as       COLOMBIA   (  Rep^uga    db    Colombu  ). 
well  as  by  integrity  and  capacity,  and  his  ap-  For  statistics  relating  to  area,  territorial  di- 
pointment  to  the  presidency  of  the  famous  vision,  population,  etc.,  see  **  Annual  Cyclops- 
Electoral  Commission    was   everywhere   re-  dia*' for  1877.    Concerning  the  boundary  qnes- 
garded  as  most  appropriate.    He  was  a  firm  tion  with  Costa  Rica,  an  extract  of  resolutions, 
believer  in  Tilden's  title,  and  his  position  made  passed  in  the  Colombian  Congress  in  1880,  was 
it  necessary  for  him   to  sign  the  decisions  given  in  our  volume  for  that  year.    It  has  been 
of  the  commission.     The  preparation  of  the  stated  that  toward  the  close  of  1881  undoubted 
papers  in  the  Florida  case  fell  to  Senator  Hoar,  information  had  been  received  at  Washington 
on  account  of  Senator  Edmunds's  illness,  and  of  a  treaty  said  to  have  been  signed  between 
their  completion  was  delayed  until  within  a  the  two  republics,  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
few  minutes  of  noon  of  the  4th  of  March.    By  securing  European  arbitration  in  the  disputed 
InsistiDs  upon  a  rigid  personal  scrutiny  of  the  question  of  isthmian  territory.    By  the  terms 
papers  Judge  Clifford  could  have  put  off  their  of  the  treaty,  several  arbitrators  were  pro- 
execution  until  too  late  for  the  inauguration  posed :  First,  the  King  of  the  Belgians ;  next, 
of  Mr.  Hayes.     He  did  not,  however,  throw  in  case  of  that  monarch's  refusal,  the  King  of 
the  smallest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  work,  Spain ;  and,  finally,  should  the  latter  too  de- 
but showed  almost  equal  anxiety  with  Mr.  cline,  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
Hoar  in  hurrying  it  forward,  and  promptly  Neither  of  the  disputants  had  made  official 
affixed  his  signature  as  soon  as  the  documents  communication  of  the  treaty  to  the  United 
were  completed.     During  the  administration  States  Government    It  was  hoped  that  the 
of  Mr.  Hayes,  however,  he  never  went  to  the  proposed  arbitrators  would  refuse  to  act ;  for. 
White  House.    In  October,  1880,  he  was  at-  if  they  accepted  the  offer,  the  Washington 
tacked  with  a  serious  illness,  which  was  so  Gk)vernment  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  an- 
severe  that  it  not  only  incapacitated  him  from  thor  of  the  report,  protest — **  the  United  States 
work,  but  affected  his  reason ;  despite  a  robust  claiming  the  rights  of  a  virtual  protectorate 
and  hardy  constitution,  a  complication  of  dis-  over  the  States  upon  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
orders  arose,  gangrene  supervened,  and  it  was  as  far  as  to  the  northern  boundaries  of  the 
found  necessary  to  amputate  one  of  his  feet,  province  of  Chiriqui,  and  not  disposed  to  re- 
From  this  illness  he  never  recovered,  and  in  linquish  that  quasi-suzerainty,  whatever  the  de- 
hia  death  the  country  has  lost  a  man  distin-  cision  of  s  European  arbitrator  might  be.    It 
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is  understood  that  M.  de  Lesseps  is  the  author  $4,500,000 ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  nec- 

of  the  arbitration  scheme,  with  a  view  to  con-  essarj  and  increasing  development  of  our  in- 

centrate  upon  the  Isthmus  a  European  infln-  dustrj  and  commerce  will  swell  this  return 

ence  as  against  the  Uuited  States,  whose  gov-  within  two  years  to  at  least  $6,000,000/' 

emment  is  antagonistic  to  the  Panama  Canal/'  The  national  debt  was  reported  as  follows. 

The  President  of  Colombia  was  General  Ra-  on  August  31,  1880 : 

fael  Nuflez  (from  April  1,  1880,  to  March  81,         Poreigndebt $9^57,000 

1882);  and  the  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the         ^'^^      "   ^^^^-^^ 

following  ministers :  Foreign  Affairs  and  Pub-  Total |i7,4S8,iso 

liclnstruction,  Seflor  R  Becerra  (ad  interim) ;  ^he  subjoined  communication  on  the  sab- 

Intenor,  Seflor  0.  Calderon ;  /mance^  Seflor  .^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  published  in  London,  in 

8.  de  Herrera;  Commerce,  Seflor  A.  Roldan;  jggj .                          *^                                 ' 

Public  Works,  Post-OflBce,  etc.,  Seflor  Grego-  ^    *  m.   i_  ji.  u       *  ^.v   rr  •*  j  o*  *      r  r* 
»u  Ak-^ «     iir«-  ««^  \f «.:»»  r'^««««i  t?!;-^^  8ib  :  The  bondholders  of  the  United  States  of  Co- 
rn Obregon ;  War  and  Manne,  General  Eliseo  i^n^bia  may  congratulate  themselves  upon  Uie  era  of 

"araa.    ^             ^                            ^       ^  prosperity  now  dawning  on  that  coimtry.     Colom- 

The  chief  magistrates  of  the  nine  States  were  oia,  favored  by  nature  and  the  world's  commcroe,  is 

as  follows :  destined  to  become,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  the  con- 

.  ^      . '                         a  «     »  »    *-  necting  link  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 

^^^ ^i?""  B*  Nowise*  ^^^  ^®  medium  of  the  commerce  of  two  hemispheres. 

Bojwek. . .  ...'.  '. .  . .....     **     J.  E.  Otalora.  The  Colombian  Government,  recognizing  the  impor- 

Quica.!! . ...............      **     6.  E.  Hurtado.  tant  position  thus  assigned  to  it,  h^  decided  to  re-oa- 

Condinamarca **     W.  Iba&esL  tablish  its  credit  by  recognizing  at  once  its  obligations 

M*ifd«lciia **     N.  Campo-Serrano.  to  its  foreign  creditors,  and  bias,  by  a  circular,  dated 

f*n*™« **     PvSfT®'^  March  8,  1881,  agreed  hereafter  to  pay  all  coupons  on 

^1^'"' u     ?•  SnST**  its  foreign  debt  as  they  fell  due,  and  will  pay  imme- 

***°" •;           ''•  ^^^  diatelv  the  coupon  due  October  81,  1879,  in  arrear. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  fanctionaries  has  the  and  also  fund  six  quarterly  coupons  in  arrear,  giving 

title  of  president,  except  tho^e  of  Oundina-  bonds  bearing  5  percent  interest.    The  secretary  of 

m^ca  and  Tolima,  who  are  styled  governors  J^^^thT^  H^^^^^ 

The  Colombian  Mmister  Plenipotentiary  to  ers  towjcept  and  ratify  the  above  arrangement.    The 

the  United  States  is  General  R.  S.  D.Vila;  and  position  of  each  bondholder  will  then  be  as  follows: 

the  Colombian  Oonsnl-General  at  New  York  is  each  holder  of  £100  stock  will  receive  interest  ouar- 

Seflor  Luis  de  Pombo.  ^^rly,  on  and  from  July  1st  next,  at  the  rate  of  4|  per 

Tbe  United  SUtes  Mimster  Plenipotentiary  ~°»,P^^,  ^T.^J^^lS'^'diUo^oie'rr^n  IS .fnSJ 

to  tolombia  is  General  Manney  (accreditea  in  in  cash,  and  six  coupons  in  arrear  in  stock,  making 

1B81) ;  and  the  United  States  consuls  at  Bogot4  the  nominal  value  of  his  holding  £111  60.  Zd.  for  each 

»nd  the  chief  Colombian  seaports  respectively  ^100»  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  41  and  5  per  cent, 

were  as  f  oUows :  Bogoti,  Mr.  B.  Koppol ;  Pa-  *^«  F™^£.VP"*?  ""^  which  is  46.   Colombia,  with  such 

n-.-  ***»  j*'"^  ^*    --o-^             :      .rr  ,/   ^  a  future  before  her,  neoessitatmg  her  borrowing  m  the 

nama,  Mr.  John  M.  Wilson;    Aspinwall,  Mr.  money  markets  of  the  world  for  the  construction  of 

James  Thonogton;  Cartagena,  Mr.  Edmund  W.  railroads  and  other  public  works,  has  the  strongest 

P.  Smith ;  Sabanilla  and  Barranquilla,  Mr.  E.  P.  incentives  to  maintain  her  credit.    Uence  her  creditors 

Pellet;  Rio  Hacha,  Mr.  N.  Davies  (vice-con-  ^^7^^^[^J^^^' 

^h  March  10,  1881. 

The  regulation  strength  of  the  army  in  time  In  September  of  the  same  year,  however, 
of  peace  is  3,000,  and  in  time  of  war  each  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  coramuni- 
tiie  nine  States  is  required  to  furnish  a  con-  cated  that  they  had  received  authentic  infor- 
tiogent  of  one  per  cent  of  its  population.  The  raation  from  Bogotd,  under  date  July  6th,  that 
total  number  of  officers  in  the  Guardia  Colom-  the  Colombian  Congress  had  closed  without 
biana  was  officially  given  at  1,927  in  1880.  any  steps  having  been  taken  to  secure  the  rati- 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  repub-  fication  of  the  convention  of  the  3d  of  March, 
lie  for  the  fiscal  year  1879-'80  were  officially  1881,  with  the  bondholders.  The  resumption 
reported  at  $5,651,905  and  $5,773,575,  thus  of  payment  was  consequently  indefinitely  post- 
showing  a  deficit  of  $121,670.    In  the  budget  poned. 

for  the  same  year,  the  revenue  and  expendi-  The  foreign  trade  of  the  republic,  in  the 

tore  were  estimated  at  $4,910,000  and  $8,634,-  year  1879-'80,  was  of  the  total  value  of  $24,- 

571 ;  while  in  the  President's  message  to  Con-  391,984  (of  which  $13,804,981  was  for  exports), 

gress,  on  February  1,  1880,  the  revenue  was  against   $24,499,166    (of   which    $13,711,{>11 

set  down  at  $10,469,291.07},  and  the  expendi-  stood  for  exports). 

tore  at  $9,926,013.52} ;  but  in  these  last  figures  The  chief  export  staples  are  gold,  silver,  Pe- 

ranst  have  been  included  items  of  expenditure  ruvian  bark,  coffee,  skins,  tobacco,  Panama 

extraordinary  and  loans  to  cover  deficits.  hats,  India-rubber,  and  cotton. 

**  Owing  to  the  peace  which  has  been  main-  The  trade  carried  on  through  the  port  of 

talned^  and  which  still  reigns  throughout  the  Panama  is  of  two  kinds,  local  and  transit.    Of 

country,''  observes   a  Colombian  newspaper  the  former,  we  shall  here  mention  only  that 

correspondent,  **  a  considerable  rise  is  notice-  with  the  United  States,  whither  the  exports 

aUe  in  national  stocks.     The  custom-house  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1879,  were 

department,  for  example,  will  produce  in  this  of  the  classes  and  values  exhibited  in  the  an- 

financial  year  (1881-82)  from  $4,250,000  to  nexed  tabular  statement : 
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COMMODITISS. 


Antiquities . 
Balsam  .... 

Cij^ara 

Cacao 

Coffee 

Copper 

Ginger 

Hides 

Hods 

ItaUan  wine 
iToiy-nuts . 
Molasses... 

Opium 

Pearls 

Rubber .... 
SarsapariUa. 
6ea-beans.. 

Skins 

Vanilla 

Wood 

Whale-oil . . 

Totals.. 


Flnt  qnarUr. 


$45  00 


1,160  00 

644  00 

86  75 

176  00 

108  00 

24,982  80 


46,086  00 

'wiio 


28,456  60 


669  90 

96  80 

4,014  27 


$111,897  22 


SmoimI  qnartar. 


$69  70 


6,97T50 

"'879*66 
19,284  40 

""is'oo 

28,966  90 

108  00 

4,500  00 

12,499' 60 

51  80 

70  00 

616  00 

*i885'36 


$76,070  70 


Third  qouUr. 

$100  00 

8,815  80 

2,048  80 

815  70 

"19,646*46 

"60,687*86 

6,800  00 

"27,64200 

"*2i889'66 

1,206  40 
18  00 

$114,008  00 


Fourth  qpuim^. 


$489  82 
1,876  90 


28,602  41 
250  00 

'16,762*25 


86,000  00 
52,043  00 


8,147  80 


$187,611  68 


ToUl*. 


$146  00 

69  70 
2,160  00 
^098  «S 

10,484  45 

990  70 

487  00 

92,449  51 

250  00 

18  00 

141,868  86 

106  00 

19,671  70 

86,000  00 

116,641  20 

6180 

70  00 
8,825  00 
8,244  60 
7,605  97 

18  00 


$489,087  60 


The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  pre- 
cision, Panama  being  a  free  port  of  entry,  and 
no  official  record  being  kept  of  imports  tnere- 
to ;  but  Consul  Wilson  estimates  that  value  at 
$450,000  for  the  year  mentioned.  The  commod- 
ities received  from  the  United  States  are  chiefly 
canned  goods,  fruits,  jellies,  corn,  beef,  beans, 
etc. ;  bacon,  hams,  lard,  butter,  breadstuffs ; 
prints  and  other  cotton  fabrics.  Since  1878  the 
trade  in  American  dry  goods  appears  to  have 
greatly  increased,  from  one  half  to  two  thirds 
of  the  entire  quantity  imported  being  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture,  while  formerly  the  supply  was 
almost  exclusively  from  Europe  (Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany).  Panama  merchants 
attribute  this  change  to  the  present  superiority 
of  quality  and  style  of  the  United  States  prod- 
ucts, together  with  their  comparative  cheap- 
ness, but  more  particularly  to  the  quality  and 
style,  since  they  find  our  fabrics  to  be  preferred 
to  all  others,  even  at  equality  of  prices. 

As  all  merchandise  in  transitu  is  carried 
over  the  Panama  Railway,  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  trade  may  be  formed  from  the  total 
tonnage  of  that  line  for  the  years  1876-79,  as 
shown  by  the  following  schedule : 


COMMODITIES. 


Bark bales.. 

Cotton haieii. . 

Cacao. bags. . 

Coffee bags. . 

Indigo zeroons. . 

Ivorv-nuts bags. . 

Bnbber bales. . 

Bagar bags. . 


1877. 

1878. 

20,169 

40,500 

4,775 

18,676 

116,019 

69,466 

288,181 

191,661 

n,8S4 

7,488 

56,987 

184.596 

16.616 

16,860 

22,966 

18,011 

1879. 

89,653 

40,026 

186,110 

851,070 

9,S81 

89,795 

16,ni 

12,848 


The  quantities  and  destination  of  the  coffee 
received  at  Panama  from  Central  America 
(principally  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica)  in  the 
first  four  months  of  1879,  were  as  follows: 

DESTINATION.  8Kb. 

Pananaa 8,047 

SonthPadfic  ports 5,094 

AspinvaU SI 

Europe  (by  British  steamers) 10«^I< 

Europe  (by  German  steamers) 44123 

Europe  (by  French  steamers) 8d,400 

United  States  (by  American  and  British  steamers)..  24,706 


Total. 


MONTHS. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auj^^t 

September.... 

October 

November 

December . . . . 

<        Totals 


isre. 


12,1( 

8,91ft 
14,49^ 

9,569; 
ll,8a5 

9,671i 

8,778; 

7,»)5|g 

8,71! 

6,91 8}  J 
8,09211 


118,781i* 


ISTT. 


7,50t 
10,162i 
18,17 
18,451f[ 
1«,095A 
ll,29l|][ 
12.04«,< 
11,628}J 
18J46A 
12,047M 
12,802|i 
18,500 


146,94219 


1878. 


14.20I}4 

12,62lB 

10,765^ 

U,746,«» 

1^571  ;g 

12,2 

11,91' 

11,1771 

11,079, 

18,97^ 

12,07^ 

18,U 


1879. 


11,761H 
12,954H 

14,658 

18,95711 

14,72f 

14,90811 

12,8«S 

12,879,' 

12,211 

18,88; 

12,806i9 

12,4S0}j 


16i,4T7tt  !  161,7481* 


Here  follows  a  tahle  ezhihiting  the  quanti- 
ties of  the  principal  commodities  receiyed  in 
transitu  at  Panama  from  Central  and  South 
America  and  transported  hj  the  Panama  Rail- 
way in  1877, 1878,  and  1879 : 


219,T48 

The  port  of  Aspinwall,  with  a  population 
of  some  3,000,  imports  now  from  the  United 
States  almost  everything  it  requires  of  foreign 
production,  except  liquors  and  cigars.  Hereto- 
fore, scarcely  anything  went  from  us  save  cot- 
ton fabrics,  and  these  under  guise  of  a  British 
brand  I  The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  1879,  was  estimated  at  $800,000. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  As- 
pinwall, in  1879,  were  as  follows : 

COMMODmES.  ValoM. 

Bananas $152,55185 

Cocoa-nuts 18,1 7T  99 

Hides 1,892  27 

Ivory-nuts 124,459  48 

Rubber 65,51S  85 

Tortoise-shell 6,510  00 

Wood 778  78 

Oldrope 1,518  60 

Sundries 86,614  14 

Total $891,611  40 

Cartagena,  the  finest  and  the  only  natural  har- 
bor in  Colombia,  has,  besides  its  own  local  trade, 
that  of  the  Sinu  and  Atrato  Rivers,  for  which 
it  is  the  port  of  entry,  and  the  prospect  of  con* 
trolling  before  long  much  of  the  commerce  no^ 
carried  on  through  Barranquilla.  This  diver 
sion  will  be  effected  by  means  of  a  canal  which 
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Qg  the  Magdalena  at  Calamar,  oonneots 
river  with  the  harhor  of  Cartagena,  and 
X,  reopened  to  navigation  hj  the  national 
State  governments,  was  nndor  repairs  as 
as  1879,  hj  an  American  engineer,  and 
dj  navigahle  bj  craft  of  five  feet  draught. 
:otton  fabrics  are  ahnost  ezolnsively  from 
t  Britain  and  Germany :  those  from  Man- 
«r  alone,  in  1878,  were  of  the  value  of 
,000.*  United  States  products  are  little  in 
ind,  and  the  few  articles  received  are  re- 
dd as  inferior  to  similar  commodities  from 
pe.  French  butter,  for  instance,  brings 
«r  pound ;  American,  but  60  cents.  The 
irts  and  exports  at  Cartagena  for  the  year 
ig  August  81,  1879,  were  as  below : 

IMPORTS. 


SOURCES. 


1  Stitefl 

T:::. 

» 

IS 

lek!".!." 
ran 

Totsls... 


NrnDbvof 

Qautltkt 

pMkafw. 

(pooBdt). 

88,194 

9,106,688 

12,772 

676,510 

17,507 

1,818,106 

7,148 

479,864 

562 

98,180 

259 

45,622 

16,560 

401,164 

1 

41 

2,426 

141,988 

9^418 

6,169,060 

Valaw. 

$210,058 

70,901 

290,542 

99,182 

18,488 

4,559 

8,058 

100 

40,781 

$787,569 


From  examination  of  the  foregoing  statistics 
the  general  impression  derived  would  be  that 
the  trade  between  Colombia  and  the  United 
States  is  less  than  that  between  Colombia  and 
Europe.  But  there  are  figures  to  demonstrate 
that  such  is  in  reality  not  the  case.  For  ex- 
ample, let  France  and  Great  Britain  be  taken 
as  points  of  comparison,  and  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing elements : 

Colombia  imported  from  Great  Britain  in  1878. . .    $6,098,000 

"  "  "      France*  in  1878. 5,104,000 

"*  4»  u     the  United  States  in  1879     6.686,000 

Total $18,787,000 

Colombia  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1878 $4,684,000 

•*  '»        »♦  France*  in  1878 2,692,000 

*•  M        **  the  United  Stotes  in  1879..      7,187,000 

Total $14,818,000 

Thus  our  exports  to  Colombia  were,  though 
slightly,  in  advance  of  those  of  either  of  the 
other  two  countries;  but  we  imported  from 
her  more  than  both  of  the  others  together. 

The  chief  imports  by  Colombia  from  all 
three  countries  last  mentioned  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


COMMODITIES. 


EXPORTS. 


)iSTINATION. 


States. 


•/■. 


rtU.. 
Kica. 


Totals. 


Nombar  of 

QaantitlM 

I»ekH«. 

(poondi). 

884,800 

8,279,688 

24,646 

2,841,572 

4,007 

8,604,686 

1,417 

101,400 

1,549 

427.090 

8,084 

16,086 

8,880 

248,400 

10,6S8 

150,858 

21,666 

9,261,640 

460,256 

12,920,870 

ValoM. 

$157,920 

280,786 

167,980 

4,2&4 

87,484 

786 

7.476 

7,548 

17,469 


Cotton  Dibrics 

Linen  flibrios 

Woolen  fibrics 

Wearing  apparel 

Hardware  and  catlenr 

Iron,  wrought  and  on- 
wrought  

Leather  and  mano&cturee 
of. 

Arras,  ammunition,  etc. . . 

Earthen,  china,  and  glass 
ware 

Machinery,  etc 

Bondries 

Totals 


Franoa. 


$601,000 

02,000 

774,000 

768,000 


47,000 
1,026,000 

64,000 
1,747,666 


GrafttBritaia.  United  Stataa. 


$8,606,000 

882,000 

222,000 

162,000 

90,000 

69,000 

60,000 
48,000 

8^000 

28,000 

416,000 


$5,104,000 


$5,098,000 


$664,000 

*  14,666 
76,000 
11,200 

4fis000 

82,688 
466,000 

62,000 

289,000 

8,685,117 


$5,585,000 


$681,567 


rough  the  port  of  Sabanilla  the  trade  with 
nited  States  is  steadily  increasing.  The 
of  the  exports  to  the  latter  in  1879  was 
4,668,  against  $2,071,181  in  the  year  im- 
itely  preceding,  as  follows : 


C03WMODmES. 

QttuytiM. 

Valon. 

bales.. 

bags.. 

80,998 

84,298 

115,858 

2,086 

6,108 

748 

1,419 

208 

29 

49 

1 

1 

684 

167 

6,800 

1,871 

87 

90 

$1,141,746  60 
760,556  07 
448.886  88 

». bales.. 

42,191  40 

>t bales.. 

boxes.. 

25,281  95 

tons.. 

20,4S5  40 

bales.. 

boxes.. 

bales.. 

boxes.. 

bags.. 

ou bags.. 

1 bags.. 

loose.. 

2,547  00 

882  00 

2,035  90 

20  00 

80  00 

6,684  80 

860  00 

186  00 

logs.. 

1.892  00 

, boxes.. 

2,400  60 

1 x^^kages.. 

9,788  46 

OtMl 

!    $2,464,667  90 

ngle  Mnncbester  firm,  It  has  been  said,  sent  to  Me- 

a  GolombiA,  prints  of  the  value  of  $760,000  in  the 

ar. 

iped  via  New  York  for  Eorope  without  inydoe. 


Four  lines  of  steamers  make  Panama  their 
terminal  port,  namely:  1.  The  line  from  Pan- 
ama to  San  Francisco ;  2.  That  from  Panama 
to  Central  America  and  Mexico;  8.  From 
Panama  to  the  South  Pacific  as  far  as  Vdpa- 
raiso;  4.  From  Panama  to  Guayaquil.  The 
two  first-mentioned  lines  are  owned  and  man- 
aged by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
of  New  York ;  the  two  latter  by  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  of  Liverpool, 
England.  The  line  from  Panama  to  San  Fran- 
cisco runs  two  and,  during  the  coffee  season, 
three  steamers  a  month  each  way,  calling  at 
Punta  Arenas,  Costa  Rica;  La  Libertad,  Sd- 
vador ;  San  Jos^,  Guatemala ;  Acapulco,  Man- 
zanillo,  San  Bias,  and  Mazatlan,  Mexico.  The 
Centrfd  American  and  Mexican  line  runs  three 
steamers  per  month,  each  way,  calling  at  Punta 
Arenas,  San  Juan  ael  Sur,  Oorinto,  Amapala, 
La  Union,  La  Libertad,  San  Jos6,  Champerico, 
Port  Angle,  and  Acapulco.  The  line  from 
Panama  to  the  South  Pacific  runs  weekly  each 
way  from  Panama  to  Callao,  calling  at  the 

*  AboQt  $1,000,000  of  the  imports  from  France  were  fW>m 
other  countries  and  in  transit  through  France ;  and  perhaps 
a  like  proportion  of  the  exports  to  lYance  were  likewise  ror 
other  coontxies. 
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ports  of  Bnenaventnra,  Tumaco,  Gaajaqnil, 
Payta,  connecting  at  Callao  with  their  line  to 
VaJparaiso,  and  calling  at  eighteen  different 
ports  along  the  coast.  The  line  from  Panama 
to  Gnayaqail  runs  one  steamer  per  month, 
each  way,  calling  at  Ballenita,  Manta  Bahia, 
Esmeraldas,  Tomaco,  Buenaventura. 

The  port  of  Aspinwall  is  visited  hj  steamers 
making  seventeen  regular  monthly  arrivals  and 
as  many  departures^  as  follows : 

1.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
from  Southampton ;  nine  steamers ;  four  arri- 
vals per  month. 

2.  The  West  India  and  Pacific  Steamship 
Company,  from  Liverpool ;  twelve  steamers ; 
two  arrivals  per  month. 

8.  The  Compagnie  G^n^rale  Transatlantique, 
from  St.  Nazaire  and  Havre ;  three  steamers 
per  month. 

4.  Hamhurg  American  Line,  from  Hamhurg ; 
seven  steamers ;  two  arrivals  per  month. 

6.  Harrison  Line,  from  Liverpool;  sixteen 
steamers;  one  arrival  per  month. 

6.  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  irom  New 
York ;  two  arrivals  per  month. 

7.  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  (Amer- 
ican) ;  three  steamers  per  month  from  New 
York. 

Of  the  seven  lines  hut  one  is  American. 

The  shipping  movements  at  the  port  of  Car- 
tagena for  the  year  ending  August  81,  1879, 
were  as  follows: 


REMARKS. 

8TKAMEE8. 

BAILING 
VK89EL8. 

TOTAL. 

Mo. 

TociB. 

No. 

Tom. 

6,006 
.%006 

No. 

Toftt. 

Kntercd 

Cleared 

101 
101 

148,667 
148,667 

65 
54 

156 
156 

158,678 
158,678 

The  number  of  pas.sengers  carried  by  the 
Panama  Railway  in  1876  was  22,940 ;  in  1877, 
22J10 ;  in  1878,  24,921 ;  and  in  1879,  23,729. 

There  were,  in  1880, 1,850  miles  of  telegraph 
in  the  republic,  the  number  of  dispatches  hav- 
ing been  150,204.  The  post-oflBce  returns  for 
1879-'80  were  as  follows :  Letters,  468,832 ; 
printed  matter,  413,350  packets. 

In  the  department  of  public  instruction  the 
spirit  of  reform  persists  with  its  characteris- 
tic energy.  An  industrial  feature  has  of  late 
been  imparted  to  the  edacational  system,  for 
the  development  of  knowledge  in  the  direction 
of  technical  professions;  and  the  conversion 
of  all  the  higner  schools  into  schools  of  mines, 
commerce,  and  agriculture  is  seriously  talked 
of  in  the  right  places. 

The  construction  of  the  four  national  rail- 
ways is  being  assiduously  carried  on,  writes  a 
native  journalist.  The  Honda  and  Girardot 
"linea  are  far  advanced.  The  Honda  section 
avoids  the  falls  of  Magdalena  River,  and  will 
be  the  first  whose  valuable  services  will  be 
available.  The  link  line  which  has  been  run 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Magdalena  is  now 
completed,  and  is  already  rendering  important 
aid  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the 


upper  and  lower  Magdalena.    The  Colombia] 
Guard,  by  their  energy  in  forwarding  the» 
works,  have  increased  their  already  numerou 
claims  to  national  recognition.    They  can  just 
ly  boast  that  their  sappers  are  the  best  road 
makers  in  the  country ;  five  hundred  and  sixtj 
of  these  are  now  working  on  the  Girardot  an< 
Canca  lines.    Engineers  are  now  surveying  th< 
railways  of  Subachoque,  Samaca,  and  Pacho 
in  the  valley  of  the  Andes,  and  the  reports  al 
ready  furnished  on  the  first  two  are  highlj 
satisfactory.    That  of  Samac4,  which  is  the 
joint  work  of  the  national  and  of  the  loca] 
government  of  Boyacd,  is  spoken  of  as  '^an 
honor  to  America."    The  Scientific  Explora- 
tion Commission,  instituted  by  legal  appoint- 
ment, is  now  fully  organized,  and  will  shortly 
initiate  its  valuable  investigations.    The  dredg- 
ing and  deepening  of  the  river  Magdalena  aro 
progressing  rapidly  under  the  favorable  auspices 
of  scientific  organization  and    ample  fuuds^ 
The  national  elections  for  the  renewal  of  the 
l^slative  and  executive  staflT,  as  well  as  those 
for  the  partial  renewal  of  a  part  of  the  staff  of 
government  officials  in  some  of  the  States^ 
have  now  taken  place,  and  have  been  charac- 
terized   throughout  the  republic    by  perfect 
freedom  of  expression  and  tranquillity.    Dr. 
Zaldaa  is  the  Federal  President-elect  of  the 
Congress,  and  he  will  be  supported  by  able 
representatives   of   every  shade    of   political 
opinion.    The  result  of  the  elections  may  be 
regarded  as  highly  favorable  to  the  existing 
national  policy  of  the  present  Govemment. 
This  sketch  of  political  consolidation,  and  of 
slow  but  sare  industrial  and  scientific  develop- 
ment, is  not  without  its  drawbacks.    The  in- 
habitants of  tlie  towns  south  of  the  Tolima, 
and  some  in  the  center  of  Cundinamarca,  are 
experiencing  the  ravages  of  small-pox ;  while 
the  locusts,  which  have  not  yet  abandoned  the 
Atlantic  coast,  still  desolate  the  Cauca,  and 
have  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  Chicamocba, 
in  the  State  of  Santander.    The  seaport  town 
of  Buenaventura  was  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  April,  1881. 

COLORADO.  The  Legislature  met  on  Jan- 
uary 4th  and  adjourned  on  February  15th.  In 
his  inaugural  address  Governor  Pitkin  called 
attention  to  the  mistaken  policy  of  mining 
corporations  in  issuing  an  excessive  amount  of 
capital  stock,  that  practice  having  a  tendency 
to  create  a  prejudice  against  mining  invest' 
ments.  Upon  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion and  the  Chinese  residents  of  Colorado  b^ 
spoke  at  considerable  length  and  with  macb 
earnestness,  dwelling  upon  the  nnwholesonid 
social  and  personal  habits  of  the  Chinese,  and 
upon  the  evil  consequences  of  bringing  their 
labor  into  competition  with  American  labor. 
He  deprecated  violent  outbreaks,  such  as  oc- 
curred in  Denver  in  the  fall  of  1880,  but  de- 
clared that  the  State,  through  its  Legislature, 
should  unite  with  the  Pacific  coast  States  in 
demanding  congressional  action  prohibiting 
further  Chinese  immigration.    He  referred  to 
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th  of  Lieatenant-Goyemor  George  B.  the  people.  The  OonstitntioD  of  1876  contained 
•n^  who  died  on  November  29,  1880,  a  provision  that  the  capital  should  be  at  Den- 
been  shot  bj  mistake  bj  one  of  the  veruntilthefirstgeneralelectionof  1881,  when 
B^iarda  stationed  at  his  mine,  as  sug-  the  electors  of  the  State  should  by  ballot  desig- 
the  propriety  of  some  legislative  re-  nate  their  choice  for  the  permanent  seat  of 
I  upon  the  power  of  private  corpora-  government.     The  total  vote  on  the  capital 

employ  armed  guards  for  the  defense  qnestion  was  45,497,  of  which  696  were  cast 
•  property.  He  thought  it  would  be  for  Salida,  2,788  for  Canton  City,  4,790  for 
impose  a  severer  penalty  upon  persons  Colorado  Springs,  6,047  for  Pueblo,  and  30,- 
)f  **  mine- jumping,*'  whicn  would  in  248  for  Denver,  which  city,  hftving  thus  re- 
move the  necessity  for  armed  guards,  ceived  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  became 
>mmended  the  establishment  of  a  re-  the  permanent  seat  of  the  State  government. 
:bool  for  boys  in  connection  with  a  The  vote  for  Governor  in  the  election  of  1880, 
rm.  as  officially  declared  in  the  Legislature,  was : 
few  important  bills  were  passed  by  the  Frederick  W.  Pitkin  (Republican),  28,465 ; 
nre.  Some  local  feeling  was  excited  Hough  (Democrat),  23,547.  Owing  to  the 
new  apportionment  law  passed  near  death  before  his  inauguration  of  the  Lieuten- 
e  of  the  session,  in  which  the  ratio  of  ant-Governor-elect,  George  B.  Robinson,  the 
itation  in  the  State  Legislature  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  previous  adminis- 

set  forth  in  the  following  sections:  tration,  H.  A.  W.  Tabor,  continues  to  fill  that 

sr  2.  The  ratios  for  the  senatorial  apportion-  position.     In  1880  the  vote  for  Garfield  was 

Jibe:  First,  one  Senator  for  the  first  5,000  27,450,  Hancock,  24,647;  Garfield's  miyority, 

tn ;  second^  one  Senator  for  each  9,000  popu-  1  868. 

jlStion  ^^^  ^^^  Senator  for  fractions  over  gy  ^^q  removal  of  the  Utes  and  the  Uncom- 

•The^'i^os  for  representative  apportionment  pahgre  Indians  from  the  Colorado  reservation 

Firat,  one  Representative  for  the  flret  1,000  to  Utah  the  State  is  nd  ot  several  thousand 

>n ;  second,  one  Representative  for  each  5^000  very  undesirable  denizens,  and  vast  tracts  of 

>nthereat\er,  with  one  Representative  for  trac-  the  most  fertile  lands  in  Colorado  are  made 

r  8,000  popuUtion.  available  for  settlers.      By  the  terms  of  the 

resentation  of  certain  counties  was  fur-  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 

Bcifically  prescribed  in  the  bill.    Ara-  confederated  bands  of  the  Utes,  as  set  forth  in 

3ounty  was  allowed  eight  Representa-  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  16,  1880,  it 

id  Lake  County  four,  the  former  having  is  provided  that  "  the  Southern  Utes  agree  to 

ation  of  38,607,  and  the  latter  23,787.  remove  and  settle  upon  the  unoccupied  agri- 

If  of  these  counties  there  were  many  cultural  lands  on  the  La  Plata  River  in  Colo- 

I  against  the  reapportionment.    A  law  rado,  and  if  there  should  not  be  a  sufficiency  ot 

sed  forbidding,  under  severe  penalties,  such  lands  on  the  La  Plata  River  and  in  its 

son  to  engage  in,  promote,  or  aid  any  vicinity  in  Colorado,  then  upon  such  other  un- 

gitt-enterprise,  or  any  similar  scheme  occupied  agricultural  lands  as  may  be  found  on 
>tate,  or  to  advertise  in  a  newspaper  or  the  La  Plata  River  or  in  its  vicinity  in  New 
se  any  matter  relating  to  a  lottery.  A  Mexico."  As  no  such  quantity  of  lands  as  was 
I  also  passed  authorizing  the  Governor  contemplated  in  this  agreement  could  be  found 
int  a  State  Fish  Commissioner,  with  a  in  the  locality  indicated,  its  terms  were  changed 
t  $500  per  annum,  holding  office  for  and  the  Indians  were  induced  to  consent  to  a 
irs,  and  the  sum  of  $2,600  was  appro-  transfer  to  equally  fertile  and  desirable  lands 
to  purchase  grounds  and  erect  a  build-  in  the  Uintah  reservation  in  the  Territory  of 
a  fish-hatchery.  For  the  expenses  of  Utah.  The  Ute  Indian  Commissioners,  Messrs. 
oing  the  hatchery  during  the  year  end-  Mears,  Russell,  and  McMorris,  had  several  par- 
te 1,  1882,  the  further  sum  of  $3,500  leys  with  the  braves  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
propriated,  and  for  the  second  year  mer,  and  found  them  not  disposed  to  keep  their 

Under  this  law  the  Governor  appoint-  agreement.   The  commissioners  named  the  25th 

ion  E.  Sisty  to  be  Fish  Commissioner,  of  August  as  the  day  for  removal.    The  White 

latchery  was  erected  on  the  river  Platte,  River  Utes  went  peaceably  enough,  but  the 

hree  fourths  of  a  mile  from  Denver.  Uncompahgres  were  inclined  to  fight.    Under 

)pened  on  the  14th  of  December  and  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 

with  400,000  brook-trout  eggs  from  assistance  of  General  McKenzie  and  a  force  of 

Colony  trout-ponds  at  Plymouth,  Mas-  800  troops  was  invoked  by  the  commissioners, 

tts.     The  hatchery  has  fifteen  troughs,  Though  they  outnumbered  the  white  troops 

capacity  of  1,000,000  eggs.  and  were  equally  well  armed,  the  Indians  de- 

)  were  no  political  conventions  held  cided  to  obey,  and  on  the  28th  they  started  for 

the  year,  and  no  general  election  took  the   Utah  reservation.     During  the  autumn 

he  balloting  on  November  8th  being  months  there  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint  that 

;rict  judges,  district  attorneys,  and  in  the  Indians  returned  to  the  valleys  of  the  La 

rict  (the  sixth)  for  State  Senator.    At  Plata  and  Uncompahgre  Rivers  to  hunt,  and 

;tion  the  question  of  the  permanent  lo-  that  they  annoyed  settlers  and  interfered  with 

of  the  State  capital  was  submitted  to  the  surveys  of  the  Utah  extension   of  the 
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Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  then  going  view  to  a  produotion  within  reasonable  limits, 
forward.  This  matter  was  the  subject  of  a  but  constant,  rather  than  in  the  foolish  hope 
correspondence  between  Governor  Pitkin  and  of  sndden  and  enormoas  gains.  Instead  of  is- 
Secretary  Kirkwood.  The  Secretary  called  at-  sning  an  excessive  amount  of  capital  stock  and 
tention  to  the  fact  that  as  yet  settlers  have  no  trying  to  pay  a  dividend  on  the  first  batch  of 
rights  upon  the  old  reservation  lands,  for  the  ore  smelted,  mine-owners  are  now  beginning 
protection  of  which  they  can  properly  invoke  to  put  faith  in  the  wiser  policy  of  moderate 
the  aid  of  the  Govemmiant,  as  those  lands  have  capitalization,  with  a  sufficient  amount  paid 
not  yet  been  formally  opened  for  settlement,  up  to  develop  the  mine  and  put  it  in  order 
Nevertheless,  white  settlers  flocked  upon  them  for  uninterrupted  and  productive  working.  In 
as  soon  as  the  Indians  retired,  and  for  the  most  fissure-mining,  for  instance,  experience  has 
part  the  issuing*  of  patents  will  be  subsequent  proved  that  a  manager  can  not  undertake  to 
to  taking  possession.  In  the  valleys  of  the  pay  dividends  before  the  shaft  has  been  sunk 
streams  on  the  reservation  there  is  land  enough  500  feet,  with  four  or  five  levels  at  intervals  of 
for  1,500  ranchmen  and  stockmen,  and  the  from  75  to  100  feet ;  and,  until  adequate  hoist- 
great  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  ing  and  pumping  machinery  has  been  provided, 
climate,  the  abundance  of  fruit,  vegetables,  for-  and  a  large  reserve  of  ore  is  on  hand  or  in 
age,  fish  and  game  of  all  kinds,  will  cause  the  sight,  no  prudent  manager  will  attempt  to  di- 
whole  region  to  be  rapidly  peopled.  But  few  vide  any  money  among  the  share-holders.  It 
Indians  now  remain  in  Colorado,  and  tliese  are  was  through  following  the  old,  reckless  meth- 
in  such  close  proximity  to  the  whites,  in  the  ods  of  mining  development  that  the  state  of 
extremesouthwestemportionof  the  State,  that  things  described  in  the  following  paragraph 
there  is  very  little  fear  of  any  disturbance  from  from  an  article  in  a  Denver  newspaper  was 
them.    The  IJintahs  and  White  River  and  Un-  brought  about: 

compahgre  Utes  are  no w  located  together  along  ^he  reooids  of  each  mining  county,  and  those  of 

the  Uintah  Kiver  m  Utah.  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  buidened  with  mining  cop- 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  porations  with  capital  stocks  namng  from  ten  thou- 

Mint,  Colorado  is  credited  with  a  production  of  ^and  to  twentv  million  dollars.    Outeide  of  Leadville 

$3,400,000  in  gold  and  $15,000,000  in  sUver  for  y^ry/ew  of  these  have  paid  any  dividends  at  lOl.    It 

ru '^      1                A'       T      *  OA   1 001     ^  r  1     *  w  safe  to  estimate  that  nmety-flve  hundredths  of  them 

the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30,  1881,  a  total  of  never  will  pay  dividends  as  at  present  organixed  and 

$18,400,000.     The  production  of  the  previous  conducted.    A  laige  proportion  of  them  are  conceived 

fiscal  year  was  somewhat  larger,  being  $8,200,-  in  fhtud  and  full  of  miquity  fVom  top  to  bottom.    A 

000  in  gold  and  $17,000,000  in  silver,  a  total  of  f  «**  "^^7  "®  dangerous  schemes,  to  he  avoided  by 

$20,200,000.     Local  estimates  put  the  total  *»o^««t™en. 

bullion  product  of  the  calendar  year  1881  at  The  horizontal  veins  in  the  vicinity  of  Lead- 

$28,500,000,  of  which  more  than  half,  or  $13,-  ville  have  thus  far  yielded  large  returns.    It  is 

170,576,  was  turned  out  by  the  smelting-works  the  opinion  of  the  State  Greologist  that  upright 

in  and  about  Leadville.   There  was  more  hard,  or  inclined  fissures  will  ultimately  be  found  in 

intelligent,  and  well-directed  work  done  in  the  the  granite  formation  beneath   the  volcanic 

mines  of  Colorado  in  1881  than  in  any  previous  rocks  in  which  ores  are  now  being  mined, 

year.    The  falling  off  in  the  out-put  was  due  This  theory  is  confirmed  by  discoveries  lately 

to  fmlure  of  one  or  two  leading  mines  pre-  made  in  various  parts  of  the  State.     Some  of 

viously  yielding  large  amounts  of  ore,  and  the  the  telluride  veins  are  of  enormous  richness, 

closing  of  half  a  dozen  others  through  the  in-  One  mine  yielded  ores  which,  for  nearly  two 

cessant  flow  of  water  in  their  best  workings,  years,  gave  an  average  of  over  five  thousand 

Some  new  mines  were  opened,  but  nothing  in  dollars  per  ton  in  gold,  and  some  ores  yield  as 

the  nature  of  a  *^  bonanza  ^'  was  brought  to  high  as  eighty  dollars  per  pound, 

light.    A  more  serious  falling  off  in  the  aggre-  Coal,  iron,  and  petroleum  are  now  among 

gate  production  was  prevented  only  by  a  bet-  the  products  of  Colorado,  the  two  former  be- 

ter  system  of  working  existing  mines,  the  avoid-  ing  turned  out  in  considerable  quantities.     At 

ance  of  waJsteful  methods,  and  a  more  careful  Rico,  coking  coal  of  a  high  quality  is  found  in 

attention  to  small  results.    By  the  use  of  bet-  great  abundance.     A  vduable  lignite  is  pro- 

ter  machinery  the  cost  of  treatment  was  in  duced  at  Como,  in  the  South  Park ;  and  un- 

many  cases  materially  reduced ;  grades  of  ore  limited  quantities  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 

which  were  formerly  considered  worthless,  and  coal  are  found  at  Gothic,  Irwin,  and  Rugby 

were  thrown  into  the  waste-dumps  or  left  in  mining-camps.     The  lignitic  coals,  found  in 

heaps  in  the  mines,  were  taken  out  and  treated  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  are  very  dense, 

with  fair  profits.     Not  only  in  and  around  jet-black  in  color,  of  a  high  luster,  and  without 

Leadville  but  throughout  the  mining  districts  any  fibrous  or  woody  structure.  They  have  an 

there  was  evidence  that  the  era  of  wild  specu-  average  specific  gravity  of  1*83,  are  remarkably 

lation  and  extravagant  expectations  is  rapidly  iree  from  sulphur,  the  average  admixture  not 

passing  away.    There  is  a  growing  disposition  exceeding  one  per  cent ;  and  they  bum  readily 

to  take  a  more  sober  and  sensible  view  of  the  and  freely,  with  a  high  heating  power,  and  a 

business  of  mining,  to  be  content  with  returns  small  residuum  of  ash.    Some  of  the  mines 

which  would  be  recognized  as  liberal  in  any  from  which  these  coals  are  obtained  have  been 

other  business,  and  to  manage  a  mine  with  a  worked  continuously  for  twenty  years.    Kone 
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of  them  are  exhausted,  and  onlj  oae  or  two 
show  signs  of  a  failing  supply.    Large  deposits 
of  exoeUent  iron-ore  are  being  worked  at  Sa- 
lida,  in  Chaffee  County ;  and  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley,  in  Las  Animas,  Boulder,  Jefferson,  £1 
Paso,  and  Arapahoe  Counties,  there  are  im- 
measurable stores  of  the  metal  awaiting  future 
demand.    Even  in  the  Leadville  silver-mines, 
iron-ore  is  yielded,  as  an  incidental  product,  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  a  large  part  of 
the  demand  of  the  Pueblo  Iron  and  Steel  Works. 
Of  oil-wells  the  State  has  at  present  but  three 
—one,  nine  miles  south  of  Cafion  City,  1,448 
feet  deep ;  one,  six  miles  north  of  the  same 
dtj,  now  only  eighty-five  feet  deep ;  and  one 
other,  in  the  same  vicinity,  which  was  bored 
to  the  depth  of  1,200  feet,  and  then  abandoned, 
thoQgh  not  until  oil  was  obtained  in  small  quan- 
tities.   It  is  the  opinion  of  experts  that  great 
oil  discoveries  are  yet  in  store  lor  Colorado. 

The  State  is  growing  rapidly  in  agricultural 
importance.  The  soil  is  naturally  of  high  fer- 
tility, and,  through  the  cheap  and  effective 
method  of  irrigation  by  which  the  farmer  is 
able  to  make  a  stream  of  water  follow  the  plow 
almost  at  will,  the  risk  of  damage  from  long 
droagbts  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  wheat- 
Iinds  are  made  to  yield  twenty-five  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  the  luxuriantly  growing  native 
graces  furnish  an  abundance  of  excellent  hay 
and  forage.  The  extremely  cold  weather  of 
the  winter  of  1880-'81  caused  an  unprece- 
dented mortality  among  the  herds  of  cattle  on 
the  plains.  Herdsmen  estimate  the  loss  at 
nearly  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  total  stock 
in  the  State.  The  tax-list  of  1880  showed  a 
total  of  541,563  head  of  cattle  in  the  State, 
bat,  as  it  is  well  known  that  about  one  third 
of  the  herds  escape  the  assessor,  the  actual 
noraber  was  probably  quite  850,000.  The 
number  at  the  close  of  the  year  1881  was  es- 
timated at  not  over  600,000,  with  a  valuation 
of  $16,000,000.  The  early  spring  and  fine 
emnmer  enabled  the  stock-raisers  to  make  up 
for  their  winter  losses  in  the  year's  sales,  which 
siirpassed  those  of  any  previous  year,  the  price 
being  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  higher  per 
liead  than  in  1880.  Sheep  also  suffered  se- 
verely in  the  storms  of  March  and  April,  from 
forty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  fiocks 
perishing,  according  to  location  and  the  degree 
of  exposure.  The  estimated  number  of  sheep 
in  the  State  is  now  1,000,000,  and  their  value 
i«  $3,000,000. 

It  was  believed  that  100,000  buffalo  skins 
woM  come  from  the  Yellowstone  region  in 
1881,    This  is  without  precedent  in  the  fur 
trade.    The  last  season  30,000  were  received 
from  the  same  region.    The  winter  of  1880-'81 
having  been  very  severe  and  long,  immense 
herds  of  bison  concentrated  in  the  few  valleys 
where  they  could  find  subsistence.    Their  de- 
struction continued  during  several  months. 

The  population  of  the  State,  by  counties, 
with  the  native  and  foreign  distinguished,  as 
retomed  by  the  census  of  1880,  is  as  follows : 


COUNTIES. 


TheSUte. 


Arftpahoe . . . 

Bent 

Boalder. . . . . 

Chaffee 

Clear  Creek . 

Conelos 

CofitUia 

Custer 

Dougloa 

Elbert 

ElPaao 

FremoDt.... 

Ollpin 

Grand 

OunnUun . . . 
Hinsdale.... 
Huerfluao  . . . 
Jefferson. . . . 

Lake 

La  Plata.... 

Larimer 

Las  Animas. 

Ouray 

Park. 

Pueblo 

Bio  Qrande . 

Routt. 

Saguache. . . . 
San  Juan  . . . 

Summit 

Weld 


Total. 

NatiT*. 

194,649 

154,869 

88,645 

29.858 

1,6M 

1,456 

9,746 

7,974 

6,51U 

^247 

7,i^6 
5,605 

5,204 

4,720 

2,879 

2,740 

8,082 

7,009 

2,486 

2,078 

1,709 

1,889 

7.952 

6,978 

4,786 

4,004 

6,4S9 

8,774 

417 

854 

8,237 

6,690 

1,499 

1,182 

4,124 

8,960 

6,810 

5,560 

28,814 

16,645 

1,110 

998 

4,5^92 

4.259 

8,904 

8,868 

2,670 

2,162 

8,970 

2.946 

7,616 

6,718 

1,944 

1,664 

140 

107 

1,973 

1,707 

1,087 

685 

5,459 

4,026 

5,646 

4,918 

89,870 


9,299 
198 

1,779 

1,268 

2,642 
885 
189 

1,073 
418 
820 
979 
781 

2,715 
68 

1,547 
81T 
155 

1,250 

7,169 
112 
688 
Ml 
508 

1,024 
897 
280 
88 
266 
402 

1,488 
728 


The  population  of  the  principal  cities  in  1880 
is  here  given : 


Trinidad 2,296 

fiuena  VisU 1,975 

Pitkin 1,898 

Canon  City 1,848 

Breckonridge 1,628 

South  Pueblo 1,448 

Greeley 1,808 

Ouray 1,004 


Denver 85,713 

LeadviUe 16,185 

Silver  Cliff 4,674 

Colorado  Sprisfirs.  •  •  •  •    4,279 

Pueblo 8,817 

Georgetown 8,210 

Boulder  City 8,176 

Golden 2,781 

Central  City 2,626 

The  records  of  the  Auditor  of  State  show 
the  assessed  valuation  of  Colorado  for  the  year 
1881  to  be  $96,059,985.48.  The  valuation  of 
1878  was  $43,072,648.26 ;  for  1879,  $59,590,- 
761.30;  for  1880,  $78,050,761.89,  showing  a 
steady  annual  increase  of  about  thirty  per  cent. 
The  number  of  acres  of  assessable  land  in  the 
State  is  2,155,340,  which,  with  improvements, 
is  valued  at  $15,168,790.  The  State  Board  of 
Equalization,  in  April,  increased  the  assess- 
ment-rate on  the  main  lines  of  railroads  run- 
ning through  the  State  by  $500  per  mile. 
This  makes  the  rate  $6,500  per  mile  on  broad- 
gauge  and  $5,000  per  mile  on  narrow-gauge 
roads.  With  1,584  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
State,  this  gives  a  valuation  of  $11,638,055. 
The  other  items  of  the  tax-list  are  as  follows: 
Merchandise,  $6,674,322;  capital  and  manu- 
factories, $865,626 ;  town  and  city  lots,  $32,- 
910,993 ;  horses,  numbering  70,133,  $2,732,568 ; 
mules,  $458,128;  asses,  $6,558;  cattle,  num- 
bering 411,970,  $4,611,859;  sheep,  numbering 
634,542,  which  is  far  below  the  real  number, 
$1,000,041;  swine,  $19,102;  goats,  $5,277;  all 
other  animals,  $30,247;  musical  instruments, 
$239,230;  watches  and  clocks,  $250,518;  jew- 
elry, gold  and  silver  plate,  $106,866 ;  money 
and  credits,  $3,473,847 ;  carriages  and  vehicles, 
$767,753;  household  property,  $607,188;  all 
other  property,  $18,854,120;  bank  and  other 
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shares,  $882,780 ;  insarance  premiams,  $186,- 
669.  The  number  of  business  failures  was  107, 
against  78  in  1880.  The  total  liabilities  were 
$768,000,  and  the  assets  $502,000,  a  net  in- 
orease  in  loss  sustained  of  $57,000  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  dealers  was  about  one  fourth.  The  total 
State  debt  on  November  30,  1881,  was  $830,- 
185.78,  against  which  there  was  a  balance  in 
the  Treasury  of  $46,064.97. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  State  Treasury  for  the  year  ending 
November  30th,  showing  receipts  amounting 
to  $373,302.81,  exclusive  of  cash  in  the  Treas- 
ury, and  an  expenditure  of  $395,384.33 : 

RECEIPTS. 

Bakmce  in  Treasury  on  Noyember  80. 18S0 $67,146  09 

Beceipts  of  general  revenue  (four-mill  tax) 245,880  26 

Agricultural  College  (one-fifth  mill  tax). 12,467  80 

Insane  Afivlum  (one-fifth  mill  tax) 11,848  09 

Mute  and  Blind  (one-fifth  mill  tax) 12,8S4  48 

School  of  Mines  (one-fifth  mill  tax) 12,580  58 

Bound-up  and  inspection,  one  mill  on  value,  neat- 
cattle  8,787  20 

University  of  Colorado  (one-fifth  mill  tax) 12.821  98 

Military  poll-tax  (fifty  centa  per  capita) 6,710  63 

Penitentiary  labor 17,808  59 

Bute  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 1,925  00 

Secretary  of  State,  otfice-fees 4^148  00 

Sale  of  printed  laws 1,119  90 

Agricultural  College  receipts 174  85 

Fdes  for  violating  fish  law 78  00 

Sale  of  school  lands 10,908  75 

Sale  of  lands  for  internal  imiM^vement 847  00 

Lease  of  lands  for  internal  improvement 2,880  95 

Lease  of  land,  interest  on  sales  and  interest  on 

school  investments 15,597  14 

Lease  of  other  State  lands 845  55 

Colorado  Land  and  Mineral  Association 552  65 

Other  sources 5  86 

Total $440,449  80 

CASH   EXPENDITURES. 

Agricultural  College $12,928  26 

Agricultural  College  (special) 174  85 

Insane  Asylum 16,502  18 

MuteandBlind "2,617  18 

SchoolofMines 12,888  00 

University  of  Colorado 12,500  00 

Military  poll-tax, 6,752  88 

Cattle  round-up  and  inspection 4,196  88 

Penitentiary  labor 1.950  09 

School-fund  apportioned 18,569  96 

Interest  on  warrants  naid 17,840  92 

Wolf-scalps 2,a35  60 

Hawk-heads 4,875  50 

Mountain-lions 260  00 

Skunk-scalps 49  75 

Paid  on  account  for  general  revenue  and  appro- 
priations    276,448  98 

Cash  now  in  Treasury 45,064  97 

Total $440,449  80 

The  following  arrests  were  made  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Marshal  at  Denver  during  the  year : 

Violation  of  internal  revenue  laws 27 

Bobbing  United  States  mails 8 

Obstructing  United  SUtes  mails 2 

Embezzling  Post-Offlce  Ainds. 8 

Embezzling  letters 4 

Forging  sisnatures  to  money-orders 2 

Opening  mail-bags 1 

Sending  obscene  circulars  through  mails. 1 

Breaking  into  United  SUtes  Post-OfBoe 1 

Larceny  on  Indian  reservation 0 

Murder  on  Indian  reservation 6 

Embezzlement  fh>m  army  department 2 

Embezzlement  as  Indian  agent 1 

Peijury  before  United  States  Receiver  of  Land-Office. . .  1 

Bigamy 1 

Counterfeiting 4 

Catting  timber  on  United  States  mineral  lands 45 

Total 108 


The  railroad  system  and  railroad  busii 
the  State  developed  with  surprising  rf 
during  the  year.  In  the  ten  months  < 
November  80th,  the  Denver  and  Rio  C 
road,  the  most  important  line  in  the  Sta 
629  miles  of  steel  rails,  and  built  874  n 
new  road.  In  that  period  its  net  ea 
were  $2,158,698,  against  $1,872,468  in  tl 
responding  ten  months  of  the  preceding 
The  Union  Pacific  Railroad^s  Omaha  anc 
ver  Short  Line  was  completed,  bringii 
two  cities  fifty  miles  nearer  together  tL 
any  other  route.  The  wheat-crop  of  the 
was  about  1,600,000  bushels,  against  1,4 
m  1880,  and  258,474  in  1870.  Congn 
various  acts,  has  granted  to  the  State  of 
rado  718,822  acres  of  land,  divided  as  fo 
For  interna]  improvement,  500,000  acre 
public  buildings,  82,000;  State  penitei 
82,000 ;  State  University,  46,080 ;  misc< 
ous,  ihclading  salt  springs,  46,080 ;  school 
57,152.  For  420,596  acres  of  these  lan< 
State  has  already  received  patents  froi 
United  States,  and  is  in  possession. 

Colorado  is  becoming  a  favorite  reso 
invalids,  its  many  mineral  springs  an 
tremely  salubrious  atmosphere  giving  it 
reputation  among  the  world^s  sanitaria, 
subjoined  table  gives  the  elevation  abo' 
level  of  the  sea  of  some  of  the  prominent 
in  the  State : 

Feet. 

Alamosa '4,000 

Akna 11.044 

Black  Hawk 7,975 

BouMer 6,586 

Breckenridge 9,674 

CaflonClty 6.260 

Caribou 9,906 

Central 8,800 

Cheyenne 6,041 

Chicago  Lakes 11,500 

Colorado  Springs ; 6,028 

DelNorte 7,750 

Denver 6,224 

Divide 7,210 

Estes  Park. 8,000 

Fairplay 9,964 

Garland 8,146 

Georgetown 8,400 

Golden 6,729 

GoIdHill 8,468 

Greeley 4,776 

A  system  of  sewerage,  on  what  is  kno 
the  Waring  plan,  has  been  begun  in  D 
and  is  being  rapidly  pushed  forward, 
death-rate  of  the  city  for  the  year  wa 
17*50  per  thousand ;  the  total  number  of  < 
was  698,  divided,  in  respect  to  disease 
causes,  as  follows:  zymotic  diseases,  218 
stitutional,  148 ;  local,  228 ;  development 
violence,  57. 

COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE,  A^ 
CAN,  IN  1881.  The  grandeur  of  the  p 
epoch  of  American  commerce  and  prodi 
can  be  measured  by  the  magnitude  of  th< 
cultural  exports  which  are  its  chief  cam 
characteristic.  The  total  value  of  the  expt 
breadstuffs  for  the  three  years  ending  Ju 
1881,  was  $749,470,445,  having  been 
561,828  in  1881,  $282,182,168  in  188( 
$201,776,499  in  1879.    The  exports  of 


Green  Lake 

Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Idaho  Springs 

Lake  City 

Leadville. 

Magnolia. 

Manitou 

Montezuma 

Morrison 

Nederland 

OroCity 

Ouray 

Pueblo 

Kosita 

Saguache 

Silverton 

Sunshine 

Trinidad 

Twin  Lakes 

Veto  Pass 
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Dd  flonr  were  185,000,000  bashels  in  1881,  lent  in  the  first  part  of  the  year ;  and  a  net 
boat  180,000,000  bashels  in  1880,  and  143,-  importation  of  specie  exceeding  considerably 
100,000  bushels  in  1879,  aggregating  for  the  that  of  the  first  year  of  resumption.  The  ex- 
bree  years  608,000,000  bushels,  valaed  at  cess  of  exports  over  imports  exceeded  that  of 
^591,534,024.  The  exports  of  1880-'81  thus  any  other  year  except  1878-79.  The  imports 
Kiceeded  those  of  the  previous  year,  notwith-  exceeded  in  value,  and  greatly  exceeded  in 
lUndiDg  the  better  crops  in  Great  Britain  and  quantity,  those  of  the  years  preceding  the 
Western  Europe.  This  was  owing  to  the  de-  panic,  which  consisted  largely  of  railroad-iron, 
pletion  of  stocks  as  well  as  to  an  increase  in  etc.,  which  left  an  adverse  balance  of  unprece- 
coDsomptive  capacity.  A  reputation  for  Amer-  dented  magnitude,  and  which,  it  was  thought, 
icaa  brands  of  flour  has  been  established  in  were  far  beyond  the  natural  cousumptive 
England  with  such  success  that  8,500,000  more  powers  of  the  people,  and  would  not  be  equaled 
bashels  of  wheat  were  exported  in  the  manu-  again  in  many  years  to  come.  The  export 
fictored  form  in  1881  than  in  1880.  Prices  movement  was  so  heavy  in  the  earlier  part  of 
ranged  lower  in  1881  than  in  the  year  preced-  the  calendar  year,  as  soon  as  the  railroads  were 
ing,  8o  that  while  the  quantity  exported  was  free  from  obstructions  and  the  canals  open, 
5,500,000  bushels  greater,  the  total  value  was  that  in  the  month  of  June  they  fell  off  nearJy 
tl3,00O,OOO  less,  or  $21 1,277,588,  against  $224,-  $9,000,000.  The  high  price  of  provisions  was 
705,803 ;  while  the  value  exported  in  1879  was  the  cause  of  much  lighter  shipments  under 
oolj  $155,540,633.  A  calculation  of  the  aver-  that  head.  The  table  on  page  122  affords  a 
ige  export  prices  gives  $1.15  per  bushel  in  comparative  survey  of  the  foreign  trade  move- 
1*81,  $1.25  in  1880,  and  $1.09  in  1879.  Wheat  ments  for  the  past  twenty-one  years, 
exports  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal  Including  the  specie  imports  and  exports,  the 
year  1880-'81  were  unusually  large  for  that  total  foreign  commerce  of  1880-^81  amounted 
portion  of  the  crop  year,  being  11,000,000  to  $1,675,024,378.  The  increase  of  exports 
bashels  in  excess  of  the  exports  for  the  corre-  over  those  of  the  preceding  year  was  $66,738,- 
iponding  half  of  1879-^80.  While  the  good  688.  Since  1876,  when  the  exports  began  to 
crops  of  the  West  of  Europe  did  not,  therefore,  exceed  the  imports,  the  aggregate  excess  of 
lessen  the  demand  for  wheat,  the  exports  of  exports  has  been  $1,180,668,105  for  the  six 
rje  and  oats  showed  a  great  falling  off  from  years.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  do- 
tbose  of  the  preceding  fiscal  years.  The  rye  mestic  merchandise  in  1880-^81  was  $883,- 
exports  were  1,928,355  bushels,  against  2,912,-  925,947,  exceeding  those  of  the  preceding  year 
TU  bashels  in  1880,  and  4,848,249  bushels  in  by  $59,979,594.  The  exports  of  breadstuff's, 
1879;  the  oat  exports,  358,250  bushels  in  $270,332,519;  cotton  and  its  manufactures, 
1S81,  710,890  in  1880,  and  4,654,794  in  1879.  $261,267,133;  provisions,  $151,528,268;  min- 
Theexportsof  Indian  corn  were  about  91,000,-  eral  oils,  $40,315,609;  tobacco,  $20,878,884; 
000  bashels  in  1881,  against  98,000,000  in  1880,  wood  and  its  manufactures,  $18,600,312 ;  iron 
and  86,000,000  in  1879.  The  only  cereal  of  and  steel  and  their  manufactures,  $16,608,767, 
which  the  exports  form  a  considerable  portion  and  live  animals,  $16,412,398— constituted  90 
of  the  crop  is  wheat.  While  the  normal  ex-  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  exports,  the  eight 
port  demand  will  probablyprove  considerably  items  summing  up  $795,943,890.  The  grain 
less  when  crops  are  fair  in  Western  and  Central  exports  fell  below  those  of  1879-'80  $17,704,- 
Eorope,  there  must  be  a  constant  and  increas-  316.  In  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  there  was 
ing  demand  for  American  wheat,  which  can  be  an  increase  of  $36,159,841 ;  in  the  value  of 
auch  more  cheaply  grown  on  the  prairie  provision  exports,  $24,485,026  increase ;  in  pe- 
homos  than  on  the  heavy  and  manure-requir-  troleum,  $4,096,984;  in  tobacco,  raw  and  mann- 
ing soils  of  Europe.  If  the  American  producers  factured,  $2,436,611;  in  wood  manufactures 
can  adiast  themselves  without  hardship  to  the  and  timber,  $2,362,932 ;  in  iron  and  steel  and 
Dorm  J  demand,  there  will  continue  in  action  a  their  manufactures,  $1,892,243;  in  live  ani- 
ftTorable  stimulus  even  after  European  rents  mals,  $530,278.  A  comparison  of  the  returns 
ittve,  to  a  considerable  extent,  vanished ;  while  of  1880-'81  with  those  of  1870-71  shows  that 
mj  cheapening  in  the  cost  of  transportation  over  four  fifths  of  the  total  increase,  amonnt- 
^  give  the  American  producer  a  new  ad-  ing  to  considerably  more  than  100  per  cent,  is 
Mintage.  Coanting  the  crop  of  1880  at  480,-  made  up  of  the  increased  exports  of  bread- 
000,000  bushels,  the  exports  of  1880-'81  consti-  stuffs,  provisions,  and  tallow,  cotton,  live  ani- 
toted  about  38^  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  mals,  leather,  and  wood  and  manufactures 
product  thereof.  The  increase  in  the  annual  exports 
The  trade  retnrns  for  the  year  ending  June  of  these  commodities  in  twenty  years  amounts 
M,  1881,  show  a  larger  total  commerce  than  to  $374,059,476 ;  and  four  fifths  of  this  col- 
iny  previous  year ;  a  larger  exportation  of  lective  increase  is  due  to  the  increased  exports 
oerehandise  by  8  per  cent  than  the  preceding  of  breadstuffs,  provisions  and  tallow,  and  live 
rear,  the  next  largest  on  record,  and  33  per  animals  alone.  The  products  which  have  thus 
sent  larger  than  the  average  of  the  last  five  swelled  the  export  trade  are  chiefly  products 
ears  previous ;  merchandise  imports  almost  as  of  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States.  The 
rest  as  those  of  1879-^80,  when  they  were  increase  in  the  exportation  of  the  products  of 
timalated  by  a  mania  for  speculation  preva-  that  part  of  the  country  is  traced  by  the  Chief 
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Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise  from  1861  to  188 1^  inclusive — Specie  Values. 


YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  JO. 

Total  Azports. 

TetallmpMti  Birf 
exports. 

1861 

$219,668,888 
190,670,501 

.  203,964,447 
158,887,988 
166,029,808 

$289,810,643 
lb9,856,677 
243,385,815 
816,447,288 
283,745,680 

Imports,   $69,766,709 
Exports,       1,813,824 
.  Imports,     89,871,868 
Imports,   157,609,295 
Imports,     72,716,277 

Imports,  $888,189,925 
Imports,     07,627,965 

Imports,     65,952,544 
Imports,    101,254,955 
Imports,     76,488,541 
Imports,    181,888,682 
Imports,     48,186,640 

$508,664,875 
880,027,178 
447,300,262 
47^2S5,2^ 
404,n4,88S 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1866 

Total  five  years 

Avcrasre ...   . , 

$989,056,072 
187,811,214 

848,859,623 
294,606,141 
281,952,899 
286,117,697 
892,771,768 

$1,277,195,897 
256,489,179 

484,812,066 
895,761,096 
357,486,440 
417,506,379 
485,958,408 

$2,216,251,969 
443,250,898 

788,671,568 
690,267,287 
689,889^9 

708,624,076 
838,780,176 

1666 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

Total  five  years 

A  venure 

$1,604,208,027 
820,841,605 

442,820,178 
444,177,586 
622,479,923 
686,288,040 
618,442,711 

$2,041,474,889 
408,294,677 

620,228,684 
626,505,077 
642,136,210 
567,406,843 
683,005,486 

Imports,  $487,266,862 
Imports,     67,458,272 

Imports,     77,403,506 
Imports,   182,417,491 
Imports,   119,656,288 
Exports,     18,676,693 
Imports,     19,562,725 

Imports,  $380,168,812 
Imports,     76,082,062 

Exports,     79,648,481 
Exports,   151,152,094 
Exports,   257,814,234 
Exports,    264,601,666 
Exports,   167,683,912 

$3,615,682,416 
729,186,488 

968,048,863 
1,070,772,668 
1,164,616,182 
1,158,689,883 
1,046,448,147 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1816 

Total  five  years 

Average 

$2,609,208,487 
601,840,687 

540,884,671 
602,475,220 
694,8a.%766 
710,489,441 
885,688,658 

$2,889,866,749 
677,878,849 

460,741,190 
451,328,126 
437,051,632 
446,777,775 
667,954,746 

$6,898,670,186 
1,079,714,037 

1,001,135.661 
1,058,798,846 
1,131,917,298 
1,156,217,216 
1,508,568,404 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

Total  five  years 

Average 

$8,388,808,756 
676,760,751 

902,877,846 

$2,462,848,369 
492,569,674 

642,664,628 

Exports,  $920,956,887 
Exports,    184,191,077 

Exports,    269,712,718 

$5,846,652,125 
1,169,380,485 

1,546,041,974 

1881 

of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  the  recent  exten- 
sion of  raihroads  and  the  great  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  railroad  carriage  from  the  West  to  the 
Atlantic  sea-board.  Of  the  total  receipts  of 
grain  in  1880  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  and  Portland,  amounting  to 
819,696,057  bushels,  76*97  per  cent  was  brought 
by  rail,  and  only  22*24  per  cent  by  the  Erie 
canal.  The  average  freight-rates  for  trans- 
porting grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for 
the  last  three  years  compared  with  the  aver- 
age rates  for  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  show  a  re; 
duction  in  this  charge  of  9*8  cents  on  a  bushel. 
The  average  reduction  in  the  railroad  transpor- 
tation rates  amounts  to  14*4.  The  mean  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  carriage  between  the  two 
points  is  about  18  cents  per  bushel.  This  is 
equivalent  to  11*7  per  cent  on  the  export  price 
of  wheat  and  28*55  per  cent  on  the  export 
price  of  Indian  com  in  1881.  According  to  the 
researches  of  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Stiitistics,  the  tonnage  on  twelve  of 
the  leading  railway  lines  increased  between 
1873  and  1880  from  45,557,002  to  78,150,913 
tons,  or  71*5  per  cent,  while  the  freight  re- 
ceipts increased  from  $112,004,648  to  $143,- 
888,178,  or  only  about  28  per  cent.  The  aver- 
age rate  per  ton  per  mile  was.  reduced  from 
1-72  cent  to  1*07  cent,  a  decrease  of  89*6 
Der  cent.  The  tonnage  transported  on  the 
New  York  Central,  Erie,  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroads  was  three  times  as  great  in  1880  as 
in  1868,  while  the  average  freight  charges  were 
60  per  cent  less.     Between  1870  and  1880 


there  was  a  reduction  of  39*45  per  cent  in  the 
freight  charges  of  those  roads,  and  of  32*51  per 
cent  on  the  rates  of  the  New  York  caDals, 
while  the  decrease  in  the  average  prices  of  the 
prime  necessaries  of  life  in  the  same  period  was 
only  12*32  per  cent.  The  wheat  exports  have 
increased  under  these  changed  conditions  from 
$47,171,229  in  1870  to  $167,698,485  in  1881; 
the  value  of  maize  exported,  from  $1,287,575  to 
$50,702,669;  of  provisions,  from  $29,175,589 
to  $151,528,268 ;  of  live  animals,  from  $1,045,- 
039  to  $16,412,398.  The  value  of  all  the  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products  in  1881  amount- 
ed to  $729,650,016,  an  increase  of  $43,688,925 
over  those  of  1880.  Their  value  constituted 
82*55  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  domestic 
merchandise.  It  was  seven  times  the  value  of 
this  class  of  exports  in  1850,  nearly  thrice  the 
value  of  such  exports  in  1860,  and  more  than 
twice  their  value  in  1870.  The  growth  of  the 
total  export  trade  has  been  at  about  the  same 
rate  of  progression.  The  ratio  of  agricultural 
products  to  the  whole  value  of  the  exports 
does  not  deviate,  in  comparing  the  years  1830, 
1840,  1850, 1860,  1870,  and  1881,  more  than  8 
per  cent. 

Of  the  total  value  of  imports  in  the  fiscal 
year  1881,  aggregating  $642,664,628,  the  im- 
ports of  sugar  and  molasses  constituted  14*53 
per  cent,  amounting  to  $93,404,288 ;  the  value 
of  the  imports  of  coffee  amounted  to  $56,784,- 
891,  or  8*84  per  cent  of  the  total ;  of  iron  and 
steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  to  $46,439,747, 
or  7'23  per  cent ;  of  silk,  raw  and  manufactured, 
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)4i,965,  or  6'68  per  cent;  of  chemicals, 
djes,  and  medicines,  to  $86,590,473,  or 
r  cent ;  of  the  imports  of  cotton  mann- 
3,  and  cotton,  to  $31,976,687,  or  4-97 per 
The  total  valne  of  these  seven  classes, 
K),895,  constituted  64*30  of  the  total  im- 
f  merchandise. 

excess  of  exports  decreased  in  the  last 
the  calendar  year,  dne  mainly  to  the 
supply  of  breadstaffs  for  exportation, 
leat  crop,  though  only  400,000,000  bush- 
linst  500,000,000  in  1880,  yielded  about 
ent  more  to  the  farmers, 
total  value  of  imports  of  merchandise 
I  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
ted  to  $650,618,999.  The  valne  of  duti- 
irchandise  amounted  to  $448,061 ,587.95 ; 
ndise  free  of  duty  to  $202,557,411.  The 
nount  of  duties  collected  upon  imports 
;edto  $193,800,879,  and  constituted  43-25 
X  of  the  value  of  the  dutiable  merchan- 
itered  for  consumption.  Of  the  total 
;  of  duties  collected  on  imports  the 
on  sugar  and  molasses  amounted  to 
t,032,  or  24*79  per  cent ;  the  duties  on 
id  woolen  manufactures  to  $27,285,624, 

0  per  cent ;  the  duties  on  iron  and  steel 
inufactures  thereof  to  $21,462,584,  or 
er  cent ;  the  duties  on  manufactures  of 

$19,038,665,  or  9*84  per  cent;  the 
m  manufactures  of  cotton  to  $10,825,- 
5*59  per  cent ;  the  duties  on  flax  and 
^tures  thereof  to  $6,984,374.90,  or  3-60 
t.  The  duties  collected  on  these  six  com- 
s  and  classes  of  commodities  amounted 
3,580,347,  and    constituted  69*01   per 

the  total  duties  collected  on  imports, 
vas  collected  at  the  port  of  New  York 
1,127.88,  or  70*28  per  cent  of  the  total 
duties  received  during  the  year  by  the 
ment.  The  aggregate  balance  of  trade 
r  of  the  United  States  in  the  commerce 
ear  with  those  countries  which  received 
an  exports  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 

1  from  them^  was  $441,675,687.  The 
ite  adverse  balance  in  the  commerce 
lose  countries  from  which  the  United 
imported  merchandise  to  a  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  exports  to  them, 

81,962,969.  The  countries  which  re- 
American  exports  largely  in  excess  of 
QDorts  into  the  United  States,  are  the 
Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  Nether- 
rermany,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Denmark, 
mtries  the  imports  from  which  largely 
d  American  exports  taken  by  them, 
iba,  Brazil,  India,  China,  Japan,  Span- 
sessions  other  than  Cuba  and  Porto 
nd  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  sub- 
able  gives  the  percentage  of  the  total 
of  the  year  furnished  by  each  country, 
sentage  of  the  domestic  exports  taken 
,  also  the  foreign  exports,  and  the  per- 
of  each  one  in  the  total  import  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
alues: 


COUNTRIES. 

Per 

eeot  of 

im- 

porti. 

Per 

oent  of 

dom«- 

tk«z- 

porta. 

P«r 
cnit  of 
fbrdgn 
ezporU. 

P«r 
outt  of 
fanportt 

•ad 
•zporta. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France  

27-15 

10-80 

8-26 

6  SO 

O-cO 

8-21 

1-U6 

•IK) 

8-47 

1-81 

1-80 

2-80 

•92 

2-21 

•24 

•98 

•93 

l-(»8 

148 

•74 

118 

•ai 

•80 
•^S 
■06 

•e.'i 

•60 
•87 
•12 
•49 
•1.'. 
•26 
•3S 
•88 
•20 
•22 
•40 
•23 

•06 
-14 

•u 

•14 
•00 
•07 
•07 
••>4 
•12 
•07 
•09 
•06 

•03 
•09 
•06 

•06 

•0J3 

08 

•O'i 
•01 

•02 
•02 

5401 

1016 

779 

867 

124 

1  08 

408 

2-92 

•02 

102 

1^04 

•10 

142 

•       16 

1^50 
•92 
•59 
•30 
•01 
•50 
•20 
•75 
•80 
"£(i 
•72 
•17 
•19 
•88 
•49 
•18 
•89 
•27 
•19 
•17 
•29 
•25 
•10 
•18 
•82 
•19 
•10 
•10 
•08 
•OS 
•07 
•05 
•07 
•01 
•04 
•02 
•04 

•06 
•02 
•08 

•01 
•02 
•01 

•04 
•02 
•02 

•  •  • 

•01 

19  97 
28-59 

721 
2007 

1-98 
•62 

8  49 

8^0S 

•  *  •  • 

•17 
10^  60 

•  •  •  ■ 

•10 
•16 

•  •  •  • 

1^40 

1^10 

•85 

•  •  • 

-OS 

•  •   • 

•50 
•45 
•92 

•  •   • 

•41 

•28 
•01 

•  •  • 

•40 

•  •  • 

•41 
•22 
•19 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•10 
•09 
•48 
•09 

•  •  • 

•16 
•67 

•  •  • 

•OS 

•02 
•01 
•02 
•28 

•08 

•  •  • 

•01 

•08 
•01 

«  •  • 

•11 
•08 

42-48 
10*61 

Germany  

7-9T 

Dominion  of  Canada. 

A-8it 

Cuba 

4-81 

Brazil 

402 

Belgium 

817 

Keuierlanda 

2-09 

China 

1*80 

Italy 

1*84 

Mexico 

1^26 

British  Eaat  Indies 

1-22 

8p^in 

1*20 

Japan 

Busaia  on  the  Baltic  and  White 
Seas 

103 
'96 

British  West  Indies 

•95 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Venezuela 

•74 
•61 

Minor  Spanish  possessions 

Hayti..T7r....rT 

•60 
•60 

Dutch  East  Indies 

British  possessions  in  Australasia 
Hawaiian  Islands 

•58 
-57 
•54 

Argentine  Republic 

•52 

•44 

Uruguay  

•8T 

Porto  Rico 

•87 

Hnnfr.Konir, , , , ,    ,  ^ 

-84 

Portugal. 

•83 

Central  American  states 

Sweden  and  Norway.  . .  .• 

•81 

,    -28 

firitish  possessions  in  Africa 

British  Guiana 

•27 
•27 

French  West  Indies 

•26 

Russia  on  the  filack  Sea 

Austria 

•24 
•24 

Dutch  West  Indies 

•28 

ChiU. 

•19 

Gibraltar 

•19 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. . . . 
Countries  in  Africa  not  named. . 
San  Domingo 

•18 
•12 
•11 

Turkey  in  Asia '.'. 

•08 

Danish  West  Indies 

•07 

Turkey  in  AlHca 

•07 

British  Honduras 

•06 

Turkey  in  Europe 

•06 

Peru 

•06 

French  possessions  in  Africa. . . . 

All  other  islands  and  ports 

French  possessions,  all  other 

Azores.  Madeira,  and  Cape  Verd 
Islands 

•05 

•05 

05 

•05 

Greece 

•04 

Dutch  Guiana 

•04 

All   other  countries    in   South 
America 

•(« 

Spanish  possessions  in  Africa. .. 

Minor  British  possessions 

Mlquelon,  Langley,and  St  Pierre 
Islands 

•02 
•02 

•02 

Liberia 

•02 

Russia,  Asiatic 

•02.       ^02 

Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Fa- 
roe Islands 

■  •  • 
•  •  • 

•01 

All  other  countries 

Total 

10000 

10000 

10000  100-OA 

The  proportion  of  each  of  the  principal  sea- 
ports in  the  total  export  and  import  conimerco 
of  the  year,  as  compared  with  1879-'80,  is 
shown  in  the  table  below,  which  gives  the  per- 
centage of  each  port  in  the  total  merchandise 
trade  each  way.  The  gain  of  the  minor  ports 
not  named  is  explained  bj  the  increased  cotton 
shipments.  An  increase  in  the  imports  of  one 
or  two  lake  ports  in  October  was  due  to  ship- 
ments of  Canadian  grain,  attracted  by  the  spec- 
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nlative  prices  prevailing.  The  diminished  per- 
centage of  New  York  is  chielij  attributable  to 
the  same  cause.  The  larger  share  of  New  Or- 
leans in  the  export  trade  comes  from  its  new 
bosiness  as  a  shipping  port  for  grain : 


EXPOBTB. 

IMPOBTS. 

PORTS. 

1880-»81. 

187»-'80. 

I880-'81. 

1879-80. 

New  York 

p.  c 
45- 12 

p.  c 
46-98 

p.  e. 

67-77 

few 

New  Orleans. . . 

11-60 

10-82 

1-90 

1  69 

Baltimore 

808 

0  18 

2-52 

2-99 

Boston. 

8-U 

709 

9-64 

10  26 

Philadelphia... 

4-00 

6-94 

607 

6-88 

San  Francisco. . 

8-89 

8  87 

6-91 

6-27 

All  other  ports. 

18-42 

1617 

719 

6-66 

Total 

100  00 

100-00 

10000 

100-00 

Of  the  total  merchandise  exports  and  imports 
of  the  year,  54  per  cent,  or  $842,681,927,  passed 
through  the  port  of  New  York.  The  naviga- 
tion returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1880-'81  show 
that  the  decline  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  still  continues.  Although  the  tonnage 
of  vessels  built  increased  from  157,409  tons  in 
1879-'80  to  280,459  tons  in  1880-'81,  the  de- 
cay of  vessels  and  losses  by  casualties  was  not 
made  good  by  the  increase  in  ship-building. 
On  the  dOth  of  June,  1881;  the  total  tonnage 
of  the  country  amounted  to  4,057,784  tons,  as 
against  4,068,085  tons  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  The  tonnage  employed  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  aecreased 
from  1,314,402  tons  in  1880  to  1,297,085  tons 
in  1881,  but  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  of  the  United  States,  embracing  ton- 
nage employed  between  American  ports  on  the 
sea-board,  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries, and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  increased  from 
2,687,886  tons  in  1880  to  2,646,01 1  tons  in  1881. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  has 
nearly  doubled  since  1866,  but  the  increase  in 
the  carrying  trade  has  fallen  almost  entirely  to 
vessels  of  foreign  nationality.  The  total  ton- 
nage of  foreign  vessels  entered  at  sea-ports 
of  the  United  States  increased  from  8,117,084 
tons  in  1856  to  12,711,392  tons  in  1881,  an  in- 
crease of  808  per  cent ;  whereas  the  American 
tonnage  entered  for  foreign  ports  increased 
from  1,891,453  tons  in  1856  to  2,919,149  tons 
in  1881,  an  increase  of  only  54  per  cent.  Of 
the  total  foreign  tonnage  entered  at  ports  of 
the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  June 
80,  1881,  amounting,  as  above  stated,  to  12,- 
711,692  tons,  the  British  tonnage  amounted  to 
8,457,957  tons,  or  66*5  per  cent ;  the  German 
tonnage  to  1,112,566  tons ;  the  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  to  1,035,078  tons ;  the  Italian  to  658,- 
861  tons ;  the  French  to  804,809  tons ;  the 
Spanish  to  277,163  tons;  and  the  tonnage  of 
all  other  nationalities  to  805,121  tons. 

The  annual  values  of  the  total  imports  and 
exports  of  the  United  States  carried  in  Ameri- 
can and  those  carried  in  foreign  vessels,  and 
the  percentage  of  American  shipping  in  the 
total  carrying  trade,  are  given  for  the  last  thirty 
years  in  the  following  table : 


n8CA.L  TEAR. 


1862. 
186i. 
18d4. 
1866. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1868. 
1864. 
1866. 
1866. 
1867. 
18C8. 
1969. 
1870. 
1871. 
1S7-2. 
1878. 
1874. 
1876. 
1876. 
1^77. 
1878. 
1S79. 
1880. 
1881. 


CmtM  la  United 


$294,786,404 
846,717,127 
406,698,689 
406,486,462 
482,268,274 
610,881,027 
447,191,804 
466,741,881 
607,247,767 
881,616,788 
217,696,418 
241,872,471 
184,061,486 
167.402,872 
82^7n,861 
296,998,887 
297,981,678 
289,966,772 
862.969,401 
868,664,179 
846,881,101 
846,806,692 
860,461,994 
814,267,792 
811,076,171 
816,660,281 
818,060,906 
272,016,692 
280,006,846 
268,080,608 


Canted  ia  Ibrdga 
■hip*. 


$128,219,817 
162,287,677 
170,691,876 
181,189,904 
169,886,676 
818,619,796 
160,066,267 
229,816,211 
266,040,798 
208,478,278 
218,016,296 
848.066,081 
486,798,648 
487,010,124 
68^226,691 
680,022,004 
660.646,074 
686,492.012 
688,927,488 
75^822,576 
889,846,362 
966,722,661 
989,206,106 
884,788,617 
818,864,987 
869,920,686 
876,991,129 
011,269,282 
1309,466,5&6 
1,878,666,017 


ii 
U.S.iUf 


70  5 

69-5 

70-5 

T6-6 

76-2 

70-5 

787 

66-9 

665 

65-8 

60  n 

41  4 

27  6 

27-7 

832 

889 

851 

881 

86-6 

81-8 

291 

26-4 

278 

262 

2T-T 

26-9 

268 

280 

176 

16-S 


The  American  cotton-crop  of  the  year  1880- 
'81,  as  estimated  by  the  "  Commercial  and  Fi- 
nancial Chronicle,"  aggregated  6,589,829  bales. 
The  largest  crop  picked  in  slavery  times  was 
in  the  second  year  before  secession.  This  was 
first  equaled  by  the  crop  of  1878-79.  The 
next  year's  crop,  counted  in  bales,  was  13|  per 
cent  greater,  and  last  year  14^  per  cent  greater 
than  that.  The  average  crop  of  the  last  three 
years  exceeds  the  average  of  the  three  prolific 
years  preceding  the  civil  war  by  nearly  one 
third.  Below  is  reprinted  a  table  giving  every 
year's  cotton-crop  since  the  record  was  firi 
kept,  completed  to  date : 


YEARS. 

1SS0-'81 6,689,829 

1679-'80 6,767,897 

187S-'79 6,078,681. 

1877-78 4,811,266 

lS76-'77 4,4S^428 

1876-'76 4,669,288 

1874-76 8,882,991 

1878-74 4,170,888 

1872-78 8,980,508 

1S71-72 8,974,861 

1870-'n 4,862,817 

1869-70..: 8,164.946 

1868-'e9 2,489,089 

lS67-'68 2,498,896 

l666-'67 2,069,271 

lS66-'66 2,228,987 

1861-'66 Norec'd 

1860-^61 8,826,086 

1869-'60 4,828,770 

1868-'69 8,994,481 

1857-'58 8,288,902 

1866-'67 8,056,519 

1866-'66 8,646,846 


TEARS. 

18&4-'66 2,982,8« 

18C8-'&I 8,08i(»T 

1862-'68 8.852,SI 

186l-'62 8,09U,(BI 

1860-'61 2,415,»l 

1849-'60 2,1T1.T06 

1848-'49 2.808.M6 

1847-'48 2,424411 

1846-'47 1.86a4TI 

1846-'46 2,170,811 

1844-'46 2,4S4,6« 

1848-'44 2,l08^fl 

1842-'48 2,894,2«< 

lS41-'42 1,688.6H 

1840-'41 1,688,851 

1889-MO 1181.T4I 

1888-'89 1.868,4« 

1687-'88 1,804,791 

1886-'87 1,426,57! 

1885-'86 l,seO.T« 

1884-^86 1.264J8« 

1688-'84 l,20a,»< 


The  average  gross  weight  of  the  bale  in  1881 
was  485*88,  or  4*88  pounds  more  than  the  vf 
erage  of  the  preceding  year,  indicating  an  act 
ual  increase  in  the  total  weight  of  the  crop  o 
15*48  per  cent.  The  total  weight  of  the  lai 
eight  crops  and  the  average  weight  of  the  bal< 
each  year  were  as  follows : 
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UASON  OF 

Waifhl  of  crop  in 
po«Bd«. 

Armmf 

weiKbt  of 

8,801,51«,780 
8,778,448,490 
8,400,805,085 
8,809,908,907 
8400,465,U66 
8,801,410,024 
1,786,984,765 
1,956,742,297 

485*88 

481  W 

478-08 

4S010 

468-88 

471 •4« 

468*00 

469*00 

bales.  The  takings  of  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern mills,  and  the  estimated  total  consumption 
in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  years,  were 
as  follows : 


crop  of  1880-'81  was  matured  and  picked 
leavj  rains,  and  packed  in  a  damp  and 
ondition.  The  waste  was  consequently 
onally  great,  while  the  preceding  crop 
«n  remarkably  clean  and  superior  in 
ig  qualities.  The  crop  of  Sea-Island  cot- 
8d0-'81  was  36,442  bales,  against  26,704 
1 1879-'80,  22,963  in  1878-79,  and  24,- 
1877-'78.  The  largest  previous  crop 
,228  bales  in  1866-'67.  American  con- 
on  of  Sea-Island  cotton  for  the  year  was 
bales,  or  1,881  more  than  in  1879-'80. 
extension  of  cotton  cultivation  falls  in 
nd  responds  to  an  expansion  of  the 
I  demand,  which  has  been  progressive 
he  commencement  of  a  new  era  of  ac- 
in  the  summer  of  1879.  The  revival 
need  with  the  return  of  prosperity  in 
lited  States.  European  consumption 
reased  over  one  million  bales  in  two 
as  seen  from  the  following  statement : 


CROP  TEAR. 

1881 

18S0 

1879 

187a 

isn 

1876. 


NortlMra 

BoatlMn 

Total 

takings. 

taking!. 

taklogi. 

1,686,804 

805,000 

1,891.804 

1,634,806 

179,000 

1,808,805 

1,41<^960 

152,000 

1,568,960 

1,898,898 

148,000 

1,516,298 

1,288,418 

147,000 

1,435,418 

1,211,508 

145,000 

1,856,598 

Eitiinatod 
oontiunpUott. 

1,910,000 
1,760,000 
1,625,000 
1,580,000 
1,485,000 
1,810,000 


LES  OF  400  LR3. 

Or«at 

Britain. 

Continrnt. 

Total. 

2,848,000 
8,850,000 
8,572,000 

2,596,000 
2,725,000 
2,956,000 

5,489,000 
6,075,000 

6,528,000 

increase  in  the  consumption  of  Great 
over  that  of  1879-'80  was  7f  per  cent, 
of  the  Continent  8^  per  cent ;  but  2f 
at  must  be  deducted  as  representing 
ed  waste  in  the  crop,  leaving  the  actual 
e  in  European  consumption  5^  per  cent, 
estimates  the  requirement<i  of  Europe 
year  commencing  October  1, 1881,  at6,- 
)  bales  of  400  pounds,  of  which  1,960,000 
oay  be  expected  to  come  from  India, 
and  countries  of  smaller  production, 
'48,000  bales,  or  4,165,000  bales  of  456 
i,  from  the  United  States.    To  supply  this 
nbh  2,050,000  bales  for  American  con- 
on,  a  crop  of  6,215,000  bales  in  1881-82 
be  sufficient. 

exports  of  American  cotton  to  foreign 
during  the  year  ending  September  1st, 
,589,075  bales;  the  overland  shipments 
ada,  22,898  bales.  The  total  exports  of 
>tton  to  foreign  ports  for  the  last  six 
trere,  4,596,279  bales  in  the  crop  year 
3,865,621  bales  in  1880;  3,467,565  in 
8,346,540  in  1878;  3,049,497  in  1877; 
59,994  in  1876. 

takings  of  American  mills  from  the  crop 
u'Sl  were  1,891,804,  and  the  total  con- 
)n  is  estimated  as  high  as  1,915,000 


The  state  of  the  markets  was  favorable  to 
American  manufacturers.  The  domestic  de- 
mand was  active  enough  to  keep  every  spindle 
going.  Prices  kept  up  well,  and  afforded  a 
good  margin  of  profit.  A  long  drought  dimin- 
ished the  water-power  in  the  North,  reducing 
the  productive  capacity  12  or  15  per  cent  for 
about  four  months,  but  there  was  enough  to 
work  up  the  stock  of  material  into  the  heavy 
drills  and  sheetings  which  were  in  demand.  The 
addition  of  new  spindles  is  estimated  at  375,- 
000^  making  the  total  number  in  the  country 
at  tne  close  of  the  year  11,875,000.  A  con- 
siderable substitution  of  new  spindles  for  old 
ones  further  increased  the  capacity  for  the  pro- 
duction of  yam.  The  price  of  printed  cloths 
was  8}  cents  at  the  commencement  of  the  crop 
year,  ranged  up  to  4|  cents  in  the  winter, 
standing  above  4  cents  until  March,  and  be- 
tween that  and  d|^  cents  most  of  the  time  after- 
ward, and  closed  at  Zi  cents  a  yard  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Standard  sheetings  were  quoted 
at  7}  cents  in  the  opening  months,  8^  cents  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  8  cents  in  the  early 
summer,  and  8^  cents  at  the  close  of  the  yeai*. 
Prices  thus  ruled  lower  than  the  figures  to 
which  they  were  pushed  by  speculation  in  the 
preceding  season.  Trade  was  active  the  year 
round,  without  any  dull  interval.  The  prices 
of  material  were  lower  than  in  the  previous 
season,  but  the  difference  was  partly  offset  by 
the  additional  wastage.  Low  middling  uplands 
commenced  at  11}  cents  per  pound  in  Septem- 
ber, went  down  to  10^  cents  in  November, 
recovered  to  II-j't  cents  in  December,  stood 
above  11  cents  till  March,  fell  off  to  9i  cents 
in  May,  and  advanced  again  to  11-|^  at  the 
year's  close.  The  higher  price  of  wages  was 
an  element  of  cost  which  must  be  taken  ac- 
count of  in  estimating  the  results  of  the  year's 
business.  An  estimate  of  the  average  profit 
has  been  made  by  the.  editor  of  the  "  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle."  Those  man- 
agers who  have  bought  their  cotton  at  favor- 
able times,  and  conduct  their  mills  most  eco- 
nomically, may  have  realized  two  or  three  times 
the  estimated  rate  of  profit.  Assuming  the 
cost  of  cotton  for  standard  sheetings  to  have 
been  12  cents  a  pound,  the  waste  2*26  cents,  and 
the  cost  of  manufacture  and  sale  6*50  cents, 
the  cost  of  the  product  per  pound  would  be 
20*76  cents,  or  7*27  cents  per  yard,  which  at 
an  average  selling  price  of  8*50  cents  per  yard 
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would  yield  a  profit  per  yard  of  1*28,  or  3 '62 
cents  on  the  pound  of  cotton.  Connting  the 
cost  of  material  for  print-cloths  at  11*25  cents 
a  pound,  the  waste  2-80  cents,  and  the  cost  of 
making  and  marketing  12  cents,  the  cost  of 
the  goods  would  be  25*55  cents  a  pound,  or 
8*65  cents  a  yard  on  delivery ;  at  4  cents  a 
yard  selling  price  there  would  remain  a  profit  of 
'85  cents  a  yard,  or  2*45  cents  a  pound. 

An  increase  in  tlie  exports  of  cotton  goods 
in  1880-^81,  when  the  home  demand  was  suffi- 


cient to  exhaust  the  stocks  and  keep  all  the 
mills  busy,  is  a  gratifying  indication  that  im- 
provements in  manufacturing  facilities  and  the 
acuteness  of  domestic  competition  areapproadi- 
ing  the  point  where  American  manufactarers 
will  be  disposed  to  contest  the  neutral  markets 
with  Great  Britain.    The  lower  prices  of  out- 
ton  are  favorable  to  the  export  movement. 
The  values  and  quantities  of  cotton  manafact- 
ures  exported  in  the  last  four  fiscal  years  were 
as  follows : 


EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  GOODS. 

1881. 

1880. 

i8r». 

18T8. 

Colored  eoods.  yards 

68,184,298 
$4,9SM18 
80,399,154 
$6,624,874 
$1,968,601 

«7,7M,166 
$2,956,760 
63,821,667 
$^834,511 
$1,190,117 

45,116,058 
$8,209,285 
84,081319 
$6,888,181 
$1,856,584 

87.765,918 

'*      valao 

$2,958,910 
88,528491 

Unoolored  goods,  yards 

"            *'      value 

17.058,468 

Other  mannfkdnres  of  g<KKl»,  ralne. 

$1,422,287 

Total  cotton  manulhctnres  exported,  value 

$18,571,281 

$9,981,418 

$10,858,900 

$11,486,660 

There  were  2,188  national  banks  doing  busi- 
ness on  November  1,  1881,  a  larger  number 
than  in  any  prevous  year  since  the  passage  of 
the  banking  act  in  1863.  The  number  of  banks 
organized  during  the  year  was  86,  a  larger 
number  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  num- 
ber of  banks  which  went  out  of  business  dur- 
ing the  year  was  26,  having  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  $2,020,000  and  a  circulation  of  $1,245,- 
630.  The  capital  of  the  86  newly  started 
banks  aggregates  $9,651,050 ;  the  notes  issued 
to  them,  $5,233,580.  The  total  number  of  banks 
which  have  been  organized  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  system  is  2,581.  The  number  which 
have  voluntarily  gone  into  liquidation  is  340 ; 
the  numbeir  which  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  86.  The  insolvent  banks 
have  paid  $18,561,698  in  dividends  to  creditors 
out  of  $25,966,602  of  proved  claims.  The 
annual  loss  is  therefore  about  $346,000  on 
$450,000,000  of  average  capital,  and  $800,000,- 
000  of  deposits.  The  capital  of  the  2,115  na- 
tional banks  in  operation  on  June  30,  1881, 
was  $460,227,835,  not  including  the  surplus, 
which  amounted  to  about  $126,000,000.  The 
total  capital  of  all  the  State  bank^,  savings- 
banks,  and  private  bankers,  aggregated  $210,- 
738,203,  or  but  little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
combined  capital  and  surplus  of  the  national 
banks.  The  number  of  private  bankers  doing 
business  in  sixteen  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union  is  717 ;  their  aggregate  capital,  $58,534,* 
800;  deposits,  $89,996,545;  reserve  invested 
in  United  States  bonds,  $12,370,012.  Private 
bankers  outside  of  these  cities  with  over  $10,- 
000  capital,  to  the  number  of  2,255  in  81  States 
and  Territories,  have  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$34,169,435,  and  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
$148,178,652.  Private  bankers  in  the  remain- 
ing States  and  Territories,  to  the  number  of 
66,  have  $620,120  aggregate  capital,  and  $3,- 
670,357  deposits.  Massachusetts  and  Mary- 
land (outside  of  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Balti- 
more), Maine,  North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Vermont,  have  but 
27  private  banking  houses  together.    In  New 


York  city  there  are  508,  in  Philadelphia  52,  in 
Boston  47,  in  Chicago  24,  in  Baltimore  19. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of 
loans,  capital,  surplus,  net  deposits,  specie  and 
paper  money  in  the  national  banks  in  Kew 
York  city,  in  the  other  reserve  cities,  in  the 
States  and  Territories,  on  October  1,  1881 : 


ASSETS  AND  LIA- 
BILITIES. 

NtwYorkdty, 
4Sbwika. 

OOmnmm 
169  bub. 

Stain  led 
Tirritnio, 

Loons 

1248,767,659 

61,150,000 

19,947,816 

263,769,878 

60,627,868 

10,898,811 

|84«,221,151 

i5T&04a4»4 

Capital 

119,799,830     S9S.671155 

Burplus 

84,162,896 

886.669,226 

84,686,867 

21,899,281 

7iOaQ.407 

Net  deposits 

Specie 

807.200,770 
27,509^21 

Legal    tenders   and 
U.  S.  certificates. . 

27,09S.OW 

The  loans  of  the  banks  on  October  Ist  were 
$1,169,022,304,  which  is  an  increase  of  |1-S2,- 
000,000  over  the  corresponding  date  in  Isst 
year.  The  total  individual  and  bank  deposits, 
not  deducting  the  amount  due  from  banks  and 
the  cleariug-house  exchanges,  have  increased 
$225,725,496,  amounting  to  the  unprecedented 
sum  of  $1,381,852,887.  The  rate  of  the  total 
loans  to  capital,  surplus,  and  net  deposits  was 
then  68-9  per  cent;  in  1880  it  was  67*8  per 
cent,  and  in  1879  75*3  per  cent.  The  propor- 
tion of  cash  to  net  deposits  was  15*5  per  cent 
on  October  1,  1881,  and  for  the  corresponding 
dates  in  1880  and  1879  it  was  17'9  and  18  per 
cent. 

The  bonds  held  by  the  banks  to  guarantee 
their  circulation  are  now  principally  8i  and4 
per  cents,  there  being  about  $241,000,000  of 
the  former,  and  $92,000,000  of  the  latter. 

The  national  banks,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  New  York  city,  have  been  steadily  ac- 
cumulating a  gold  reserve  since  the  date  of  re- 
sumption. The  specie  reserve  held  by  the  New 
York  banks  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  was 
$18,161,092 ;  by  the  other  banks  of  the  country, 
$23,338,665;  together,  $41,499,757.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  the  New  York  banks  had  increased 
their  reserve  to  about  $50,000,000,  and  the 
other  banks  to  about  $30,000,000.      At  the 


Nor«nb«r  1,  1880. 


$458,S82.(»3 
158,820,911 
846,681,016 
84a,S84,107 


$1,802,718,726 


NoTcmWr  1,  1881. 


$562,568,971 
186,087,8()6 
946,681,016 
860,844,250 

$1,455,681,602 
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beginning  of  1881  the  New  York  banks  held  coined  at  the  rate  of  about  $2,300,000  a  month, 

)55,S21,200,  and  the  banks  of  the  rest  of  the  tlie  tot^  coinage  for  the  year  ending  Novem- 

ooantry  $51,650,269.    In  March  the  New  Tork  her  1st  haying  been  $27,824,955.    The  total 

reaerres  had  fallen  to  $51,000,000,  in  May  they  amount  of  coin  and  currency  in  the  United 

had  increased   again  to  $65,000,000,  and   on  States  at  the  date  of  the  Comptroller's  report, 

Jaae  80th  to  $67,393,400,  falling  off  afterward  compared  with  the  amount  a  year  previous, 

to  $51,000,000  in  October.     The  reserves  of  the  was  as  follows : 

other  banks  of  the  country  increased  progres-    

Bively  to  $53,500,000  in  March,  $57,500,000  in 

the  first  week  of  May,  $61,245,000  on  June    ^, .    .„ 

80th,  and  $63,000,000  in  October.  SuTerooin! ::::::::::: 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  states  in  his    Leg»i-t«ider  notes 

report  that  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain  any  ^^^o^-^^^otes... 

evidence  showing  that  the  action  of  the  banks         Totals 

in  depositing  legal-tender  notes  and  withdraw- 

ing  bonds  pending  the  action  of  Congress  on  The  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  in  circula- 

the  funding  bill,  was  concerted  in  order  to  de-  tion  has  remained  the  same  since  May  31, 1878, 

range  the  money  market     Such  a  course,  he  in  accordance  with  law.    The  additional  issue 

says,  would  dangerously  affect  the  value  of  the  of  national-bank  notes  during  the  year  was 

•ecorities  held  by  the  banks  against  call  loans.  $16,510,143.    The  increase  of  bank-notes,  gold 

The  banks  of  New  York  city  had  loaned  out  coin,  and  silver  coin,  amounted  to  $152,912,- 

$97,000,000,  and  all  the  banks  throughout  the  876.    On  November  1st  there  was  held  in  the 

ooantry  $196,000,000  on  demand,  secured  by  Treasury  $167,781,909  of  gold,  against  $133,- 

collaterals  which  would  be  seriously  depressed  679,349  at  the  same  date  in  1880 ;  $66,576,378 

in  Talne  in  a  money  panic.  in  standard  silver  dollars,  against  $47,156,588 

The  number  of  national  banks  which  de-  in  1880;  $3,424,575  in  silver  bullion,  against 

posited  legal-tender  notes  for  the  purpose  of  $6,185,000  ;    $25,984,687  in  fractional  silver 

obtaining  possession  of  their  bonds  in  antici-  currency,  against  $24,635,561 ;  $22,774,830  in 

]>&tion  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  was  one  bun-  paper  currency,  against  $18,221,826.    The  na- 

dred  and  forty-one.     These  banks  were  lo-  tional  banks  held  $107,222,169  of  gold  coin  and 

eated  in  twenty -four  States,  and  the  amount  certificates,  against  $102,851,032  in  1880;  $7,- 

of  leical-tender  notes  deposited  by  them  was  112,567  of  silver  dollars,  against  $6,495,477; 

118,764,434.    Only  about  one  third  of  the  bonds  $77,630,917  of  currency,  against  $25,828,794. 

which  were  thus  released  were  subsequently  The  State  banks  held  $19,901,491   of  gold, 

redeposited,  and  for  some  months  thereafter  against  $17,102,130.     In  the  savings-banks 

the  total  amount  of  bonds  redeposited  by  the  there  was  $11,782,243  of  currency,   against 

one  hundred  and  forty-one  banks  which  re-  $17,072,680  in  1880  at  the  same  date.    Theto- 

daced  their  circulation  was  less  than  $7,000,-  tal  amount  of  coin  and  currency  in  the  Treas- 

000.  ury  and  the  banks  on  November  1,  1881,  was 

From  an  investigation  made  by  Comptroller  $537,583,083,  as  compared  with  $485,668,362 

Knox,  it  appears  that  the  financial  settlements  on  the  same  date   in    1880.     Deducting  the 

made  by  checks  and  bills  of  credit  through  the  amount  thus  retained  from  the  total  amount 

banks  of  New  York  amount  to  about  three  in  the  country,  the  amount  of  money  in  the 

fifths  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  aid  of  pockets  of  the  people  on  November  1, 1881,  was 

toch  instruments  throughout  the  United  States.  $918,048,519,  against  $81 7,050,364  in  1880. 

The  clearing-house  settlements  for  the  year  The  total  amount  of  silver  dollars  coined  up 

ending  October  1st  aggregated  about  $48,000,-  to  November  1,  1881,  was  $100,672,705.    Of 

000,000.    The  total  financial  transactions  of  the  the  $66,576,378  in  the  Treasury,  $58,838,769 

coontry  effected  by  instruments  of  credit  would  was  represented  by  certificates  in  the  hands  of 

be,  therefore,  some  $80,000,000,000  for  the  the  people  and  the  banks,  leaving  only  $7,737,- 

year.    That  portion  of   the  total  payments  609  actually  belonging  to  the  Treasury.    Of 

which  are  due  to  fictitious  operations  on  the  the  $100,672,705  coined,  therefore,  $34,096,827 

Stock  Exchange  should  be  subtracted  in  order  were  circulating  in  the  form  of  coin  and  $58,- 

to  arrive  at  the  volume  of  the  legitimate  busi-  838,769  in  the  form  of  certificates.    The  re- 

neas  of  the  country  indicated  by  the  bank  ex-  mainder  of  the  silver,  $85,364,660,  is  in  sub- 

cbauge.    About  5  per  cent  of  the  total  transao-  sidiary  and  trade  dollars  and  bullion,  of  which 

tions,  it  is  found,  are  liquidated  in  money,  and  $29,409,262  is  in  the  Treasury,  and  $55,955,398 

9o  per  cent  are  discharged  by  means  of  checks,  is  in  use  in  place  of  the  previous  fractional  pa- 

<^afts,  and  other  instruments  of  the  kind.  per  currency,  which  at  its  highest  point,  on 

From  the  date  of  resumption  to  November  March  23,  1874,  amounted  to  $49,566,760. 

1, 1881,  the  imports  of  gold  in  excess  of  ex-  The  product  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 

ports  amounted  to  $197,434,114,  and  the  esti-  United  States  reached  its  highest  point  in  1877, 

oiated  gold  production  of  the  country  for  the  when  the  mines  of  Nevada  alone  yielded  $51,- 

nme  period  was  $104,150,000.    The  increment  580,290 — within  a  few  hundred  thousand  dol- 

^m  both  sources  for  the  year  ending  Novem-  lars  of  the  total  product  of  all  the  States  and 

ber  Ist  was  $114,749,890.    Silver  dollars  are  Territories  in  1870.    Since  that  time  there  has 
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been  a  progressive  decline  in  Nevada,  where 
the  prodact  sank  to  $16,031,621  in  1880,  bnt  a 
large  increase  in  Colorado  and  Arizona.  Utah 
has  fallen  off  slightly,  hat  Dakota  more  than 
makes  np  the  deficiency,  while  the  production 
of  California  remains  at  about  the  same  figure 
which  it  has  now  maintained  for  some  years. 
The  fluctuations  in  the  product  of  the  vari- 
ous States  and  Territories  since  1877,  the  year 
of  the  largest  production,  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  table,  made  up  from  the  annual 
reports  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. : 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

CaUfomla. . . . 

$18,174,716  118,920,461  '118,190,978 

$18,276,166 

Neyada 

&1,680,280;  8^181,949 

21,997,714 

1^081,621 

Oregon 

1,191,997 

1,218,724 

1,087,961 

1,059,641 

Washington. . 

9*2,226 

78,811 

85,886 

105,164 

Idaho 

1,682,495 

1,868,122 

2,091,800 

1,894,747 

Montana 

2,644,912 

8,768,&10 

8,629,020 

8,822,879 

Utah 

8,118,755 

6,046,618 

6,468,879 

6,450,958 

Colorado. 

7,918,549 

6,282,747 

14,418,515 

21,284,989 

New  Mexico. 

879,010 

458,818 

622,800 

711,800 

Arizona 

2,888,622 

2,287,988 

1,942,406 

4,128,081 

Dakota 

1,500,000 

2,215,804 

8,208,987 

4,472,471 

Mexico 

1,482,992 

1,594,995 

1,688,871 

2,090,557 

B.  Colombia. 

1,177,160 

1,288,460 

976,742 

844,867 

Totals.... 

$98,421,754 

$81,154,622 

$7^^48,601 

$80,167,986 

The  decline  in  the  product  of  Nevada,  which 
amounts  to  $36,548,679  as  compared  with  1877, 
is  mainly  due  to  the  decreased  product  of  the 
Comstock,  which  in  1880  yielded  but  $5,812,- 
592  as  against  $37,911,710  in  1877,  a  falling  off 
of  $32,509,118 ;  but  some  of  the  other  districts 
have  also  declined,  as  for  instance  the  Eureka, 
which  yielded  $4,649,025  in  1880  as  against 
$5,840,261  in  1879. 

The  production  of  gold  in  the  United  States 
in  the  fiscal  year  1881  is  estimated,  by  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  Burchard,  at  $36,500,000 ; 
that  of  silver,  $42,100,000.  As  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  consumption  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  the  arts,  the  total  use  reported 
by  manufacturers  for  the  year  1881  was  $10,- 
000,000  of  gold  and  $3,500,000  of  silver;  $3,- 
800,000  of  the  gold  consumed  was  reported  as 
United  States  coin  remelted.  The  Assay  Office 
in  New  York  delivered  to  manufacturers  $5,- 
700,000  worth  of  gold  bars  and  $5,100,000  in 
silver  during  the  year.  The  consumption  of 
gold  and  silver  in  arts  and  manufactures,  if  all 
reported,  would  likely,  therefore,  amount  to 
at  least  $11,000,000  in  gold  and  $6,000,000  in 
silver. 

The  total  imports  of  gold  during  the  year 
ending  June  SOth  were  $100,031,259,  against 
$80,758,396  in  1880.  Of  this,  $7,577,422  was 
in  American  coin,  against  $18,207,559  in  1880 ; 
$61,454,918  was  in  foreign  coin,  and  $30,998,- 
919  in  bars,  bullion,  and  dust  The  gold  ex- 
ports were  $2,565,132.  The  silver  imports 
were  $10,544,238,  against  $12,275,914  in  1880. 
The  silver  exports  were  $16,841,715,  against 
$13,503,894  in  1880.  There  was  a  net  impor- 
tation of  gold  of  $97,466,127,  against  $77,119,- 
871  in  1880 ;  and  a  net  e:^rtation  of  silver  of 
$6,297,477,  against  $1,227,980  the  year  before. 


The  net  imports  of  specie  amounted  to  $91, 
168,650,  against  $75,891,691  in  the  fiscal  yea 
1880. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  thi 
stock  and  security  markets  exhibited  an  activ 
ity  almost  unparalleled.    A  veritable  struggle 
among  buyers  for  every  investment  of  ascer* 
tainable  value  had  given  to  the  market  a  con- 
stant character  of  intense  pressure  and  eager 
excitement,  such  as  usually  marks  the  sharp 
and  brief  crises  in  the  game  of  stock  specula* 
tion  when  operators  are  tiireatened  with  check- 
mate.    The  unprecedented  production  of  the 
country  for  the  two  years  previous,  and  the 
profitable  disposal  of  a  large  surplus  abroad, 
were  the  cause  of  the  strong  demand  for  invest- 
ments.   The  earnings  and  profits  of  the  peo- 
ple were  so  great  an  aggregate  that  the  de- 
mand was  in  constant  excess  of  the  supply,  and 
vast  sums  were  invested  at  rates  of  interest  2 
or  3  per  cent  lower  than  any  which  had  ever 
before  been  accepted  as  permanent  in  America. 
The  simultaneous  redundancy  of  capital  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris  sustained  the  investment  market ; 
though  the  placing  of  great  blocks  of  American 
stocks  and  bonds  in  t£e  European  market  was 
no  longer  possible,  for  of  dubious  stocks  the 
Europeans  had  grown  wary,  and  on  valuable 
investments  the  returns  exceed  but  httletbe 
average  interest  in  their  own  countries.    The 
discrepancy  was  quite  balanced  by  their  com- 
parative unfamiliarity  with  the  conditions  of 
the  enterprises  offered,  and  the  certainty  of  oc- 
casional legal  disputes  and  uncertainty  of  their 
issue. 

As  at  all  times  when  money  is  proenrable, 
there  were  large  fictitious  dealings  on  the  Stock' 
Exchange.  The  ascending  prices  were  dis- 
counted by  speculators.  The  class  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  venturing  money  on  their  gnesses 
as  to  the  tendency  of  the  market,  were  more 
numerous  and  better  supplied  with  cash  than 
usual.  Yet  the  vast  overplus  of  capital  seek- 
ing investment,  and  the  steady  upward  impnise 
of  prices  given  by  genuine  competition,  left 
less  opportunity  for  the  chancing  of  heavj 
wagers  and  for  the  finesse  and  strategy  of  the 
stock-gambling  game  than  is  afforded  by  a  fluc- 
tuating market.  The  calling  in  and  changing 
of  United  States  bonds  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year  fiooded  the  market  with  money,  and  dis- 
placed a  large  amount  of  capital.  This  distarb- 
ance  greatly  augmented  the  demand,  which 
without  it  would  have  been  enormous,  for 
permanent  investments  in  property  which  does 
not  call  for  the  personal  enterprise  and  super- 
vision of  the  investor.  The  supply  of  desir- 
able shares  and  securities,  thougn  outstripped 
by  the  demand,  streamed  into  the  market  in  an 
unprecedented  volume.  Companies  which  had 
years  before  ceased  to  divide  any  profits  now 
began  for  the  first  time  to  return  dividends, 
and  their  stock  rose  rapidly  in  the  market. 
This  class  of  scrip  swelled  the  aggregate  values 
in  request  with  all  the  effect  of  a  fresh  supply. 
The  fresh  issues  were  hardly  inferior  in  mag- 
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The  season's  railroad  construction  was  it  receded  in  five  or  six  days  to  the  normal  low 
ring  at  the  rate  of  thirty  to  fifty  miles  rates.  Stocks  fell  heavily  on  the  25th,  but  re- 
per  diem,  for  which  stocks  and  bonds  covered  in  a  few  days.  From  the  time  of  this 
3ing  issued  at  the  daily  rate  of  from  financial  spasm  until  Secretary  Windom  for- 
^00  to  $2,000f000.  The  capital  actually  mulated  his  refunding  plan  in  April  and  the 
1  in  the  work  must  have  approached  great  Treasury  transactions  commenced,  al- 
a  mile.  The  promoters  of  railroad  en-  though  an  undertone  of  hope  and  confidence 
took  advantage  of  the  over-supply  of  prevailed,  the  monetary  situation  changed  day 
ley  market  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  by  day,  with  a  tendency  to  improve,  however, 
construction  a  year  and  two  years  in  The  real  strength  of  the  situation  could  not  be 
.  Scrip  dividends  to  an  immense  ag-  brought  out  while  money  was  still  only  moder- 
amount  were  declared  by  established  ately  abundant  and  occasionally  quite  stringent. 
ies  and  newly  amalgamated  corpora-  But  when  the  Treasury  began  to  pour  out  its 
stensibly  based  upon  improvements  accumulations,  the  tided  rise  in  values  set  in. 
the  corporate  property  and  additions  In  midsummer  various  causes  combined  to 
» it  by  the  purchase  of  other  properties  produce  a  sharp  decline  in  stocks.  The  super- 
extensions of  their  own  and  paid  for  abundance  of  money  was  succeeded  by  dearth, 
recent  earnings.  The  stock  thus  dis-  In  addition  to  the  tisual  flow  to  the  rural  dis- 
was  fed  in  large  quantities  into  the  tricts  for  harvesting  purposes,  great  sums  were 
Yet  the  whole  vast  influx  of  new  and  drained  to  the  West  to  maintain  gigantic  specu- 
lated stocks  and  bonds  did  not  stay  the  lations  in  grain  and  provisions.  The  shooting 
1  of  the  money  market,  brought  about  of  President  Garfield,  and  the  anxious  doubts 
lational  prosperity  and  by  the  extraor-  of  his  recovery,  could  not  but  strongly  afl^ect 
inancial  operations  of  the  Government,  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  commercial  sys- 
ess  of  which  is  attributable  to  the  same  tem.  Exaggerated  reports  of  failures  in  crops 
cause.  The  prices  of  stocks  rose  higher  had  a  still  more  depressing  influence  on  the 
ler,  and  the  market  showed  no  signs  of  stock  market.  A  bitter  war  between  the 
%  again  to  a  lower  level,  although  many  great  trunk  lines  was  equally  potent  with  the 
Its  refrained  from  purchasing,  placing  last  cause  to  disturb  confidence  in  the  values  of 
oney  in  the  trust  companies  at  2  or  2^  railroad  properties.  Some  of  the  most  power- 
t  interest,  in  expectation  of  a  decline,  ful  operators  in  Wall  Street  were  actively 
mutations  of  the  speculators  were  all  at  working  at  this  time  to  bring  prices  down  to  a 
The  most  venturesome  sold  out  repeat-  lower  level.  For  three  or  four  months  the 
inking  the  flood -mark  was  reached,  surplus  in  the  New  York  banks  oscillated 
t>uy  in  again  at  an  advance,  upon  being  about  the  25  per  cent  minimum  required  by  law, 
ed  of  the  continued  upward  drift.  and  several  times  sank  below  it.  Money  which 
loident  occurred  in  February  to  disturb  had  lately  been  freely  supplied  at  from  2  to 
oth  surface  of  the  swelling  tide  of  pros-  4  per  cent  on  call,  was  so  scarce  that  high 
This  was  the  sudden  and  simultaneous  daily  commissions  were  charged  in  times  of 
>f  the  national  bankers  of  New  York  greatest  demand.  The  drain  of  money  to  the 
i  of  a  number  in  other  parts  of  the  West  continued  until  October.  Upon  the  cessa- 
in  withdrawing  gold  and  United  States  tion  of  large  disbursements  by  the  Treasury, 
y  from  circulation  to  deposit  with  the  a  great  quantity  of  currency  was  abstracted 
nent  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  their  from  the  circulation  and  accumulated  on  the 
irrency.  Proceeding  thus  in  concert  hands  of  the  Government.  The  only  relief 
le  obnoxious  3  per  cent  funding  act  was  was  given  by  large  importations  of  gold,  stimu- 
l  the  final  action  of  the  House  of  Rep-  lated  by  the  stringency  of  the  money  market, 
ives  and  the  approval  of  the  President,  In  October,  at  the  critical  moment,  the  immedi- 
mght  Wall  Street  to  the  extreme  verge  ate  pressure  was  relieved  by  the  action  of  the 
oney  panic.  The  tone  of  the  money  Treasury  Department  in  redeeming  a  largo 
was  only  partially  restored  by  an  order  amount  of  bonds  before  maturity.  The  inland 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  re-  requirements  began  at  this  time  to  abate,  so 
>n  of  $25,000,000  of  bonds  on  presenta-  that  an  easy  money  market  again  prevailed, 
'hese  bonds  did  not  come  in  fast  enough  At  the  same  time  the  tone  of  the  stock  mar- 
d  much  material  relief,  but  the  moral  ket  improved  and  prices  began  again  to  ascend. 
'  the  order  was  to  allay  anxiety  and  pre-  The  underbidding  of  the  through  lines  for  the 
ious  embarrassments.  About  $5,500,-  summer  business  was  seen  to  have  still  left  a 
e  purchased,  and  money  fiowed  in  from  profit.  The  shortage  of  crops  was  found  to  have 
purees  after  a  week  of  severe  strain,  been  overestimated.  The  impression  prevailed 
•ere  about  $18,000,000  of  gold  and  le-  that  the  deficiency  would  not  seriously  harm 
lers  deposited  by  the  national  banks  the  general  prosperity,  and  would  not  have  the 
out  the  country,  principally  those  of  eflfect  of  diminishing  railroad  earnings.  The 
>rk,  to  enable  them  to  withdraw  their  political  fears  and  forebodings  all  vanished 
The  rate  of  money  on  call  loans  rose  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Arthur. 
25th  to  li  per  cent  a  day  commission  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in 
on  to  the  legal  rates,  from  which  point  the  beginning  of  February  took  possession  of 
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the  property  of  the  American  Union,  upon  the  iam  H.  Vanderbilt,  to  obtain  the  revocation  of 

dissolution  of  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  con-  the  conditions  of  the  pool  entered  into  between 

solidation  of  the  two  corporations.   The  West-  the  through  lines,  which  fix  the  charges  for 

ern  Union  stock  was  increased  to  $80,000,000,  freight  on  the  roads  terminating  at  Baltimore 

$22,473,500  of  the  $38,000,000  increase  being  and  Philadelphia  too  low  to  afford  a  maximum 

assigned  the  American  Union  stockholders,  and  of  business  and  profit  to  the  New  York  Cen- 

$15,526,500  being  distributed  as  a  dividend  tral  road,  and  which  draw  to  those  cities  a  por- 

among  the  Western  Union  stockholders.  tion  of  the  foreign  commerce  which  would  go 

A  syndicate, headed  by  Henry  Villard,  was  or-  to  New  York  under  the  desired  rearrangement 

ganized  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  control-  of  the  covenanted  tariff.     The  competition  of 

ling  interest  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  the   water-route  was  sufficient,  however,  to 

in  order  to  connect  that  line  with  the  roads  of  warrant  the  reduction  of  freight  rates,  great  as 

the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  it  was,  if  it  did  not  first  prompt  it ;  for  tb& 

and  prevent  its  extension  into  Washington  and  reports  of  the  roads  show  an  actual  increase  o£ 

Oregon  as  a  competitive  establishment.    The  the  net  profits  over  the  previous  year.    Th& 

passage  of  a  law  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  New  York  Central  company  demonstrated  its 

to  pay  the  whole  of  its  debt  eventually  while  remarkable  economical  strength,  but  did  no'fc 

reducing  the  interest  one  half,  was  the  signal  accomplish  the  object  of  compelling  the  other 

for  active  speculation  in  the  State  bonds,  which  lines  to  enter  into  a  new  compact.    The  con— 

were  in  default,  and  had  fallen  to  very  low  test  could  not  be  continued  when,  toward  th^ 

prices.     In  the  spring,  the  Gowen  project  for  time  for  closing  the  canals,  business  so  increased^ 

bridging  over  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  as  to  tax  all  the  roads  to  their  full  capacity^^. 

Reading  Company,  by  issuing  deferred  bonds  About  the  end  of  October  one  road  after  th 

to  meet  the  floating  liabilities,  was  adjudged  other  set  up  the  old  schedule  of  prices,  an< 

by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  illegal  and  all  had  more  custom  than  they  could  atten* 

contrary  to  the  charter.    Mr.  Gowen  was  finally  to. 
supplanted  in  the  management  about  the  same        At  the  rates  ruling  in  the  early  part  of  th  ^ 

time  through  the  efforts  of  the  Messrs.  McCal-  year  for  the  new  Government  bonds,  the  ii».— 

mont.    The  affairs  of  the  elevated  railroad  com-  terest  received  by  investors  is  not  above  8  pe*  ^ 

panics  of  New  York  were  in  an  embarrassed  con-  cent  per  annum.   Of  railroad  bonds,  ten  of  tl»  ^3 

dition,  and  the  lessee  company,  being  unable  to  larger  loans  of  the  highest  standing  netted  fror^ri 

meet  the  fixed  charges,  prayed  for  a  rembsion  4^  down  to  3^  per  cent  annual  interest,  an  ^ 

of  taxes.    The  Attorney-General  threatened  to  averaged  only  4*20  per  cent,  calculated  on  tb  ^ 

dissolve  the  company  by  authority  of  the  State ;  prices  ruling  in  April,  with  deduction  of  tb^ 

but  refrained,  and  the  concern  was  placed  in  loss  of  premium  on  maturity.     The  majority  c^/ 

the  hands  of  a  receiver.     Toward  the  close  of  bonds,  however,  gave  better  returns,  the  averag'a 

the  year  a  consolidation  of  the  three  companies  net  rate  of  interest  on  all  classes  standing  at  or 

was  effected.  above  par  being  about  6J  per  cent,  includiag* 

The  condition  of  the  markets  in  July  was  those  of  many  enterprises  whose  future  was      j 
particularly  favorable  to  speculative  schemes,  not  yet  assured.   States  and  cities  whose  credit 
The  intermittent  and  frequently  stringent  state  was  sound,   issued  no  new  bonds  bearing  a 
of  the  money  market  and  the  oversold  stock  higher  rate  of  interest  than  4  per  cent,  and  at 
market,  which  had  been  depleted  of  its  usual  that  rate  they  usually  commanded  a  premium, 
stock  of  floating  securities  by  the  [lurchases  of  The  rise  in  the  selling  value  of  forty-seven 
investors,  enabled  cliques  of  operators  to  con-  prominent  stocks  of  the  par  value  of  $964, 000,- 
trol  the  supply  of  money  or  of  special  lines  of  000   was  between  July  1,  1879,  and  July  1, 
stock;  while  the  above-described  elements  of  1881,  from  $643,000,000  to  $1,166,000,000,  or 
doubt,  amid  the  general  flourishing  outlook,  over  81  per  cent  in  two  years, 
permitted  them  to  play  upon  the  hopes  or  the        Railroad  enterprises,  as  usual,  engrossed  the 
fears  of  the  speculating  and  investing  public,  main  bulk  of  the  capital  offered  for  investment. 
A  general  and  heavy  decline  in  all  but  the  Railroads  are  the  most  important  of  the  tools 
highest  class  of  securities,  which  initiated  the  which  enable  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
speculative  phase,  was  precipitated  by  the  ac-  country  to  be  utilized  with  commercial  advan- 
tive  co-operation  of  the  great  manipulators  of  tage.     As  the  development  of  the  country  is 
values.    A  curious  episode  of  this  period  was  now  mainly  in  this  direction,  and  as  the  for- 
a  slyly  effected  corner  in  Hannibal  and  St.  eign  demand  for  agricultural  products  enables 
Joseph  common  stock,  a  third-class  property,  every  newly  opened  district  of  rich  land  to  be 
by  which  some  of  the  magnates  of  the  market  tilled  with    profit,  railroads  yield  surer  and 
were  forced  to  pay  many  times  the  value  of  larger  returns  than  almost  any  other  species  of 
the  stock  for  which  they  stood  engaged.    The  property  into  which  accumulated  savings  can 
war  between  the  trunk  lines,  which  was  waged  be  placed.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there 
by  the  competitive  lowering  of  passenger  and  were  upward  of  $5,000,000,000  of  railroad  se- 
freight  rates  between  Eastern  and  Western  ter-  curities  of  all  sorts  outstanding.     The  favor- 
mini,  was  supposed  to  have  had  for  its  motive  able  reports  of  railroad  business  furnished  good 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  manager  of  the  grounds  for  the  growing  confidence  in  this 
New  York  Central  and  its  continuations,  Will-  species  of  property  and  the  strong  demand 
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for  railroad  secorities,  which  began  early  in  the 
year  and  supported  an  upprecedented  expan- 
«0Q  of  the  total  volume  of  values.  Severe 
ssow  blockades,  a  large  falling  off  of  the  cora 
and  wheat  traffic  compared  with  1880,  and 
freshets  in  the  early  spring,  coupled  with  the 
critical^ondition  of  the  money  market,  caused 
fluctaations  .in  the  tirst  quarter  of  the  year. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  railroads  were 
takiDg  in  more  money  than  the  year  before, 
that  passenger  traffic  and  miscellaneous  freight 
showed  a  remarkable  increase,  the  confidence 
in  the  future  became  general.  For  the  first 
three  months  the  gross  earnings  upon  a  mileage 
15  per  cent  greater  were  over  9  per  cent  in 
excess  of  those  of  the  same  part  of  1 880.  In 
AprU  the  receipts  of  wheat  and  corn  began  to 
exceed  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  rail- 
roads reported  25  per  cent  greater  earnings 
thm  in  the  April  of  1880. 

Between  the  Ist  of  January  and  the  1st  of 
September   the  total  amount  of  stocks  and 
'H>nds  for  the  construction  of  new  lines  or 
'>raDches  of  railroad  or  of  telegraphs  amounted 
to  $390,312,200.    The  cash  payments  under- 
taken by  the  subscribers,  extending  through 


the  year  and  through  a  good  part  of  1882  in 
the  cases  of  some  of  the  heavier  loans,  amount 
in  all  to  $234,683,000.  Besides  these  issues 
placed  upon  the  market  there  were  others, 
amounting  to  at  least  15  per  cent  in  addition, 
which  were  subscribed  privately  by  large  com- 
panies for  the  construction  of  tributary  lines. 
For  improvements,  purchase  of  other  roads, 
and  on  consolidations,  $243,684,200  of  stocks 
and  bonds  were  issued,  calling  for  an  estimated 
amount  of  $155,194,200  in  cash.  The  aggre- 
gate cash  requirements  of  the  new  issues  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  were  thus 
$889,877,200,  covering  the  remainder  of  the 
season  and  a  portion  of  the  next.  There  were 
issued  in  addition,  in  the  form  of  stock  divi- 
dends or  otherwise,  $26,933,700  of  stocks  and 
bonds  which  called  for  no  cash  payments. 
The  grand  total  of  the  financial  adventures  in 
extending  and  improving  the  means  of  inter- 
commnnication  taken' up  in  the  market  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  amounted  to 
$389,877,200  in  engagements  for  cash  pay- 
ments, and  $660,930,100  in  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness and  ownership  given  tlierefor,  di- 
vided as  follows : 


ISSUED  TO  SEPTEMBER  1,  18S1. 

Mortgigs  bonds. 

Incomt  iMmds. 

stock. 

^or  ooo^metion  of  new  road 

I^ur  improyements,  for  purchase  of  other  roods^  or  on  con- 
toIidatloD    

$221,183,000 
75,169,000 

$2fi,759,200 

21,500,000 
4,225,000 

$148^70,000 
147,015.300 

^*itboat  rahiable  cooAlderatJon 

22,708,700 

Grand  totaJ. 

$296^2,000 

|51,4S4,200 

$818,098,900 

Of  the  subscriptions  for  the  construction  of 
Dew  roads,  the  mortgage  bonds  were  sold  at  or 
near  par.  and  called  for  full  value  in  cash.  The 
income  bonds  and  stock  were  added  as  a  bo- 
nus, exce[)t  $13,500,000  cash  subscriptions  for 
stock.  The  amount  of  cash  capital  provided 
for  new  lines  and  extensions  is  therefore  $234,- 
683,000.  For  the  increase  of  stocks  and  bonds 
issued  on  consolidation,  some  $155,194,200, 
as  recited  above,  are  payable.  The  third  class 
represents  improvements  made  out  of  surplus 
earnings  or  a  higher  capitalization  for  politic 
reasons,  and  asks  for  no  cash  contributions. 
Some  of  the  largest  of  the  new  issues  of  stocks 
and  bonds  for  railroad  and  telegrapli  construc- 
tion were  as  follows:  $16,000,000  of  mortgage 
bonds  and  an  equal  amount  of  stock  issued  by 
the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St  Louis  com- 
pany, and  taken  by  a  syndicate  for  the  con- 
stmction  of  road  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago ; 
$30,000,000  of  Northern  Pacific  bonds  for  ex- 
tensions which  will  bring  the  mileage  of  the 
road  np  to  2,600  miles;  $12,200,000  of  bonds 
and  half  that  amount  of  stock  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  a  spur  of  the  Union  Pacific  to  run 
into  the  State  of  Oregon,  length  600  miles; 
$15,000,000  of  bonds  and  stock  to  an  equal 
amount  of  the  New  York,  West  Shore,  and 
Baffalo  road,  which  will  join  the  projected  line 
npthe  west  bank  of  the  Hudson;  $5,000,000  of 
mortgage  bonds,  $5,000,000  of  incx>me  bonds, 


and  $6,250,000  of  stock  for  the  new  division  of 
the  Richmond,  Alleghany  and  Ohio  consoli- 
dated railroads ;  $6,000,000  of  bonds  and  the 
same  amount  of  stock  of  the  new  Georgia  Pa- 
cific line  from  Atlanta  to  the  Mississippi  River ; 
$3,000,000  of  bonds  and  $6,000,000  of  stock  to 
extend  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  narrow- 
gauge  line ;  $6,000,000  of  bonds  and  $3,000,- 
000  of  stock  to  complete  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  system ;  $5,000,000  of  bonds,  accom- 
panied by  stock  of  the  same  amount,  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  building  from  Fort 
Worth  to  El  Paso;  $3,000,000  of  bonds,  and 
the  same  amount  of  stock  for  the  New  Or- 
leans Pacific,  a  combination  of  the  above  from 
Shreveport  to  New  Orleans ;  about  $6,250,000 
of  bonds  and  $12,500,000  of  stock  to  carry  on 
the  construction  of  the  Southern  Pacific ;  $7,- 
500,000  of  bonds  and  stock  to  the  same  amount 
to  construct  the  Mexican  National  Railway,  for 
which  the  Palmer-Sullivan  concession  was 
granted ;  $5,71 5, 000  of  mortgage  bonds,  $1,1 39,- 
200  of  income  bonds,  and  $4,572,000  of  stock 
of  the  Mexican  Central,  for  which  a  Boston 
syndicate  secured  concessions ;  $10,000,000  of 
mortgage  bonds  and  $7,000,000  of  income 
bonds  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  line  to  be 
built  from  Albuquerque  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
about  600  miles;  $5,000,000  of  stock,  witli 
bonds  of  the  same  amount  given  as  a  bonus,  to 
construct  new  lines  of  the  Mutual  Union  Tele- 
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graph  Company;  and  $10,000,000  nominal  cap-  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  that 

ital  of  tbe  Cahle  Constr action  Company  to  laj  line ;   and  540  miles  on  the  west  side  of  the 

two  new  Atlantic  cables.  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  largest  amounts  of  new  stock  and  secnri-  Railroads  require  for  construction  an  expen- 
ties  issued  for  improvements  and  to  effect  con-  diture  of  about  $20,000  per  mile.     Counting 
solidations,  not  including  the  huge  amounts  equipment  and  other  expenses,  they  actuaUy 
issued  on  reorganization  in  lieu  of  the  existing  absorb  about  $25,000  per  mile  of  n^w  line, 
obligations  of  the  merged  lines,  were  as  fol-  The  railroads  undertaken,  as  estimated  ahove, 
lows:  $14,492,000  of  mortgage  bonds,  $16,-  reduce  therefore  about  $397,000,000  of  floating- 
600,000  of  income  honds,  and  $89,000,000  of  capital  to  tbis  form  of  fixed  capital.     As  new 
stock  representing  the  addition  by  purchase  enterprises  of  the  same  sort  were  being  ma* 
and  construction  of  850  miles  to  the  1,123  tured  with  the  same  frequency  during  the  re- 
miles  of  road  owned  or  being  built  by  the  East  maining  months  of  the  year,  that  sum  repre- 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia   company;  sents  only  a   part  of  the  aggregate  capital 
$10,000,000  of  bonds  and  $2,000,000  of  stock  provided  for  railroad  extension  in  1881  an^ 
for  new  lines  acquired  by  the  Wabash,  St.  1882.      A  considerable  part  of  the  railroad- 
Louis  and  Pacific  company ;    $30,000,000  of  building  of  the  earlier  part  of  1881  was  don^ 
stock  of  the  Oregon  Transcontinental  com-  with  money  engaged  for  the  purpose  in  1880. 
pany,  which  has  expended  $16,000,000  in  pur-  The  advance  subscriptions  for  railroads  to  h& 
chasing  an  interest  in  the  Northern  Pacific  constructed  in  the  ensuing  year  were  vastly 
road;  $5,000,000  of  income  bonds  and  $22,-  heavier  in  1881.    Six  new tbrough  or  connect- 
500,000  of  stock  of  the  Alabama,  New  Orleans,  ing  lines  have  been  projected  between  the 
Texas,  and  Pacific  Junction,  offered  in  London ;  Atlantic  coast  and  the  West,  two  of  which  are 
$7,000,000  of  mortgage  bonds  for  improve-  to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  1882,  and 
ments  and  acquisitions  of  the  Louisville  and  all  of  them  before  1884.    The  capital  for  these 
Nashville  Railroad;    $7,600,000    increase    of  routes  has  nearly  all  of  it  been  raised  by  pri- 
stock  of  the  Ohio  Central  company ;  $10,287,-  vate  subscriptions  of  capitalists.      The  New 
700  of  new  stock  issued  to  stockholders  of  the  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  road  is  being 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  for  extensions  and  bet-  put  down  rapidly  between  Chicago  and  Buf- 
terments;  $6,000,000  of  stock  for  additions  to  falo.     The  Chicago  and  Atlantic  is  to  connect 
the  property  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navi-  with  the  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads  at 
gation  Company ;  $10,000,000  of  bonds  issued  Marion,  Ohio.     The  New  York,  West  Shore 
by   the  Pennsylvania  company  for  tbe  pur-  and  Bufialo  road  is  to  run  from  Buffalo  to 
chase  of  leased  roads;  $10,000,d00of  4per  cent  Schenectady,  and  thence  along  the  right  bank 
bonds  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of  the  North  River,  terminating  opposite  New 
Company  for  the  purchase  of  the  Philadelphia,  York  at  Weehawken.    The  Boston,   Hoosao 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  line ;  $4,000,000  of  Tunnel  and  Western  follows  a  straight  route 
bonds  and  $5,000,000  of  stock  of  the  Chicago,  from  Boston   to  Buffalo.      The  New  York, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  company.  Lackawanna  and  Western  runs  parallel  to  the 

The  largest  issues  of  dividends  in  stock,  cer-  Erie  road,  and  connects  New  York  with  Buf- 

tificates,  and  bonds,  and  increased  allotments  falo  via  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West- 

of  stock  to   shareholders  on  reorganization,  ern.    The  New  York,  Pittsburg  and  Chicago  is 

were  an  increase  of  $13,000,000  in  the  stock  of  to  use  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  its  con- 

the  roads  consolidated    into   the   Columbus,  necting  lines  in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  reach  Chi- 

Uocking  Valley  and  Toledo;    $4,225,008  of  cago  by  the  new  Chicago  and  Atlantic  Railroad, 

loan  certificates  issued  to  old  stockholders  by  The  result  of  the  railroad  war,  which  strong- 

the  Greorgia  Central  company;   and  $15,526,-  ly  affected  the  stock  market,  was  that  the  gross 

600  of  stock  issued  to  former  holders  of  West-  earnings  of  the  five  trunk  lines  were  $126,500,- 

ern  Union  Telegraph  stock  upon  the  absorption  000,  against  $1 21,000,000  in  1880 ;  the  net  earn- 

of  the  American  Union  lines.  ings  $48,250,000,  against  $51,500,000. 

The  extent  of  new  railroad  definitely  under-  In  the  autumn  of  1878,  just  previous  to  tbe 
taken  and  destined  to  be  completed  before  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  the  first  signs 
end  of  1882,  was  15,886  miles.  For  the  con-  of  a  revival  in  business  appeared.  Prices  then 
struction  of  that  amount  of  new  track  within  stood  at  a  lower  figure  than  had  been  known 
fifteen  months,  engagements  were  known  to  for  forty  years.  Since  that  date  there  has  been 
have  been  entered  into  before  October  1, 1881.  a  continuous  general  rise  in  values.  In  a  table 
This  does  not  include  the  roads  projected  but  printed  below  are  given  the  New  York  whole- 
not  yet  subscribed  for,  nor  those  for  which  the  sale  prices  for  the  staple  articles  of  American 
means  were  provided  and  the  plans  matured,  commerce  on  or  about  the  1st  of  November  for 
which  had  not  been  advertised  to  the  public.  1878,  and  each,  succeeding  year.  A  computa- 
Of  the  prospective  extensions,  4,791  miles  were  tion  based  on  those  prices,  and  the  quantities 
to  be  built  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  of  the  different  commodities  entering  into  con- 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers ;  2,352  sumption  or  into  commerce,  gives  the  follow- 
miles  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  those  ing  comparative  estimate  of  the  general  rise  in 
two  rivers;  4,063  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  vdues,  and  its  proportional  distribution  among 
and  north  of  the  latitude  of  St.  Louis ;  4,140  the  main  classes  of  commodities : 
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ARTICLES  OF 


Pood. 

ClothliJ?. . . . 
boo,  etc . . . 
Lomber,  etc 

Total... 


1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

$62  58 
27  57 
20  57 
12  85 

$76  47 
83  19 
25  95 
18  90 

$75  56 

83  8S 
26  4S 
19  9b 

$123  07 

$149  57 

tl55  91 

1881. 

$92  01 
88  96 
25  69 
10  19 

|I€7  65 


YEAR. 


Curreacy. 


Gold. 


The  average  effect  was  thus  a  roean  advance  of 
2154  per  cent  in  November,  1879,  on  the  prices 
of  1878 ;  of  4*2  per  cent  in  1880  on  the  prices 
current  in  November,  1879;  and  of  7*65  per 
cent  in  1881  on  the  prices  of  1880.  The  rise  in 
the  general  average  of  prices  between  1878 
and  1881  was  36*4  per  cent.  The  mean  rise  in 
articles  of  food  is  seen  to  have  been  nearly  60 
per  cent,  in  other  classes  of  articles  about  25 
per  cent  The  qnotjitions  for  staple  articles  in 
the  New  York  markets  in  the  first  week  of 
November,  on  which  the  above  computation 
is  based,  were,  for  the  four  years  to  which  we 
have  alluded  above,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table  : 


1864 i 

lb65 

1806 

1867 

186S 

1869 

1S70 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

IS^rjO 

1861. 


1   $225  00 

$125  00 

1    184  00 

127  00 

167  00 

181  00 

189  00 

188  00 

195  00 

140  00 

156  00 

116  00 

136  00 

118  00 

184  00 

120  00 

ISS  00 

122  00 

132  00 

113  00 

181  00 

115  00 

124  00 

107  00 

112  00 

100  00 

119  00 

111  00 

81  40 

81  40 

9S  93 

98  98 

108  03 

108  08 

111  27 

111  27 

CONFERENCE,  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY.     (See  Bi-metallio  Standard.) 

CONGREGATIONALISTS.  The  "  Congre- 
gational Year-Book  "  for  1881  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  the  Congregational  churches 
in  the  United  States : 


ARTICLES. 


WleMi,  No.  2  red  winter,  bash.. 

Corn,  No.  3  mixed,  bashel 

Oats,  No.  2  mixed,  bushel 

PoriL,  mess,  bbl 

Bsoon,  short,  clear,  103  lbs 

Lard,  Western,  100  lbs 

Beef,  N.  T.,  average  week,  lb... 

Tallow,  lb 

8he«p.  N.  Y.,  average  weelt.  lb. 
Batter,  N.  V.,  firkins,  good,  lb. . 

Cheese,  prime  factory,  lb 

Milk,  av.  sales  surplus,  N.  T.  can 

Ilajr,  shipping,  cwt 

Soj^r.  ralr  refining,  lb 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico,  gallon 

Colfoe,  Bio.  fdir  carvoes,  lb. 

Teos  young  hyson,  lb 

Whisky,  nlion  (Chicago  price). . 
Beer,  casks  for  export,  av.,  gal. . 

Hopa,  Eastern 

Salt,  liverpool  ground,  sick 

Tobacco,  Kentucky  leaf,  lb 

Cottoo,  middling  uplands,  100  Ib.4. 

Wool,  Ohio  No.  1,  lb 

Woolens,  doeskins,  Ara^on  fine. 

Hides,  Buenos  Ayres,  lb 

Leather,  hemlock  sole,  light,  lb. . 
ladia-rabber.  Para,  fine,  lb. .... . 

iron,  American  No.  1,  ton 

Iron  rails,  ton 

( 'oal,  anthradte,  ton 

Petroleum,  U.  S.  certificates  . . . 

Copper,  ingot,  lb 

Tin.  Straits,  lb 

Lead,  domestic  lOJ  lbs 

Hemp,  Manila,  lb. 

Lomber.  sprucef  middling,  M . . . 

Brick,  hard,  M 

Lime,  common  Rockland,  bbl . . . 

Linaeed-oll,  gallon. 

Turpentine,  soirits . . : 

Palot.  white-load,  in  oil 

Opium,  Turkey,  duty  paid 

Quinine 

Sodaaah. 


1878. 


1879.  1880.   1881. 


$1  01 

1141 

•W  171 11  441 

46^;   60f 

56 

69 

2^1   41 

89 

47 

7  75  ill  87 

15  00 

13  00 

5  6S 

6  5) 

6  25 

9  62 

6  25 

7  20 

8  65  11  5T| 

8 

9 

SI    I'l 

CI     n 

0|    8 

4t    4J 

41    41 

16 

19 

26 

25 

7* 

111   12 

HI 

1  50 

1  50 

1  9i|  2  6S 

45 

50 

90  1   65 

n     m     H\     H 

8) 

82 

82 

8^J 

15 

17 

14 

HI 

12* 

2d 

21 

15 

1  OS 

1  09 

1  11 

1  15 

40-4 

88-9 

81-3 

40 

15 

3i 

15 

23 

65 

75 

75 

75 

6 

6 

6f    8 

9  87 

11  25  ,11  06  11  62| 

85 

43    47  1   43 

Ml 

5) 

671   50 

2) 

2i 

21 

22 

25 

24 

28 

22 

50 

86 

82 

80 

16  50 

23  00 

25  00  25  00 

84  00 

45  00 

46  Od   47  00 

8  60 

2  95 

4  0»  {  8  95 

88 

891;   91|;   STf 

151 

21  ll   1S|   IS 

18* 

25i   191   2  If 

8  70 

5  25  1  4  75  ;  4  75 

7 

81    S|   l.| 

10  25 

11  00  19  00  ,18  00 

8  75 

5  5-3 

5  00 

1  7  50 

•  80 

75 

75 

1  10 

61 

75 

67 

1   K) 

m 

46 

4?1   6i| 

8 

H\        8 

71 

4  25 

5  871  6  0) 

4  12i 

8  6) 

2  SO   2  80 

1  8> 

1  65 

1  70 

1  55 

1  45 

STATES,  ETC. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida, 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana  

Indian  Territory. 

lowra. 

Kansas 

Kentucky i 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington  Territory.. . 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


ChnrehiMU 


15 
1 

S8 

21 

298 

£9 

1 

2 

12 

244 

80 

4 

231 

177 

7 

17 

233 

2 

626 

23:3 

140 

6 

68 

124 

1 

1S7 

23 

253 

6 

212 

14 

73 

25 

2 

6 

8 

2 

198 

8 

20 

3 

1S8 

1 


Minhtarb 


13 

1 

63 

17 

876 

19 

10 

1 

15 

233 

19 

2 

189 

122 

9 

IB 

196 

1 

«69 

200 

95 

2 

51 

88 

1 

2)3 

83 

3 

260 

6 

155 

18 

68 

86 

2 

11 

8 

3 

185 

8 

18 

1 

165 

1 


8,745        3,57T 


MMnbcn. 

813 

IS 

4,756 

921 

65,598 

G41 

631 

70 

846 

22,400 

l,0:i8 

73 

15,612 

6,428 

442 

1,694 

2^,400 

169 

91,489 

17.0^3 

6,940 

146 

8,963 

8,530 

81 

20,184 

8,177 

4 

88,964 

418 

22,0:0 

878 

5.966 

6,821 

174 

8S9 

199 

183 

20,083 

263 

867 

91 

12,919 

117 

884.882 


Prices  are  about  10  per  cent  higher  than  in 
I860,  while  in  1878  they  were  about  18 J  per 
cent  lower.  The  purchasing  power  of  $100  in 
1860  is  estimated  to  have  been  equal  to  that 
of  $78  in  1843,  $126  in  1837,  and  $111  in  1825. 
The  sums  eauivalent  to  $100  in  1860  for  each 
jear  since  uie  civil  war  have  been  calculated 

follows : 


Of  the  churches,  2,800  were  returned  as 
"  with  pastors,"  945  as  "  vacant " ;  of  the  min- 
isters, 2,412  as  "in  pastoral  work,"  1,165  as 
**not  in  pastoral  work."  Number  of  licen- 
tiates, additional  to  "  ministers,"  224.  Num- 
ber of  additions  by  profession  of  faith  during 
the  year,  12,230;  number  of  baptisms,  5,898 
of  adults,  4,989  of  infant<« ;  number  of  families 
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connected  with  the  churches,  187,617;  num-  exercised  no  direct  control  over  it  as  each, 

ber  of  persons  connected  with  Sunday-schools,  The   committee  recommended  that  the  arti- 

444,628.    Total  amount  of  benevolent  contri-  cles    defining    the   object  of  the    society   be 

butions  from  2,896  churches  reporting  them,  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  *'  but 

$1,032,272;  amount  of  contributions  for  home  no  minister  or  teacher  shall  be  employed  by 

expenditure  fix>m  2,613    churches    reporting,  this  society  who  is  not  in  regular  standing  in 

$3,446,489.  some  Protestant  evangelical  church,^*  and  that 

The  seven  theological  seminaries  (Ando-  the  several  State  Congregational  bodies  be  given 
ver,  Andover,  Massachusetts;  Bangor,  Bangor,  the  right  to  nominate,  according  to  their  mem- 
Maine  ;  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Hartford,  bership,  one  or  more  directors,  to  be  chosen  by 
Hartford,  Connecticut;  Oberlin,Oberlin,  Ohio;  the  society  at  its  annual  meeting.  The  com- 
Pacific,  Oakland,  California ;  and  Yale,  New  mittee  also  proposed  that  the  Board  of  Direct- 
Haven,  Connecticut)  returned  altogether,  36  ors  thus  chosen,  besides  selecting  the  Execu- 
professors,  19  lecturers,  and  279  students.  tive  Committee  of  fourteen,  as  now,  be  also 

According  to  the  tables  given  in  their  **■  Tear  given  authority   to  name  the  secretary  and 

Book  "  for  1881-'82,  the  Congregationalists  treasurer  of  the  society. 

of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  have  91  churches        The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 

with  51  pastors,  28  assemblies  not  churches,  84  can  Mimcnary  Association  was  held  at  Worces- 

preaching-stations,  an  average  attendance  on  ter,  Massachusetts,  November  1st,  2d,  and  8d. 

worship  of  13,210  persons,  with  a  total  of  17,-  The  total  ordinary  receipts  of  the  association 

627  persons  under  pastoral  care,  6,653  church-  for  the  year  had  been  $248,795,  or  $56,315 

members,  and  6,753  Sunday-school  scholars.  more  than  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year. 

The  "  Year-Book  "  of  the    Congregational  Besides  this  amount,  the  following  sums  had 

Chvrehes  of  England  and  Tf^a^«  for  1881  gives  been  received  by  institutions  in   which   the 

lists  of  4,188  churches  and  2,723  pastors,  lay  association  has  an  interest:  Berea  College,  $60,- 

pastors,  and  evangelists.     Seventy-five  minis-  106 ;  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 

ters  had  been  ordained  during  the  year.   Eigh-  tnte,  $102,579 ;  Atlanta  University  (appropria- 

teen  ministers  left  the  denomination,  and  as  tion  from  the  State  of  Georgia),  $8,000 — mak- 

many  had  been  received  from  other  churches,  ing,  with  $114,563  received  for  endowment 

I.  CoKGBEOATioNALisTS     IN     THE     UNrTED  and  spccial  fuuds,  the  total  receipts  for  the 

States. — The  working  capital  of  the  Ameri-  work  in   which  the  association  is  engaged, 

can  Congregational  Union  for  the  year  end-  $529,046. 

ing  May  1,  1881,  was  $55,359.     The  society        The  association  conducts  missions  and  schools 

had  made  grants  and  loans  (mostly  grants)  to  among  the  freedmcn  in  the  Southern  States ; 

71  churches.    During  tiie  twenty-eight  years  at  the  Mendi  mission  on  thewest  coast  of  Africa; 

of  its  existence,  the  Union  had  aided  in  the  among  the  Indians  at  the  Skokomish  agency ; 

erection  of  1,120  houses  of  worship,  and  it  was  and  among  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 

now  pledged  to  siicty  additional  ones.  the  United  States.     Its  work  among  the  freed- 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Amert-  men  included,  according  to  the  report  for  the 

ea?i  Home  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  the  past  year,  eight  chartered  institudons,  and  for- 

city  of  New  York,  May  8th.     The  receipts  of  ty-six  normal  and  common  schools,  with  230 

the  society  for  the  year  had  been  $290,953,  teachers  nnd  9,108  students,  and  78  churches, 

and  its  expenditures  $284,414.     It  sustained  with  5,472  church-members  and  8,130  persons 

missions  in  thirty -four  States  and  Territories,  in  Sunday-schools.     The  pupils  in  the  schools 

employing  1,032  missionaries,  who  served  2,653  were  classified  as  follows  :    theological,  104 ; 

preaching  -  places.      Five  of  the  missionaries  law,  20 ;  collegiate,  91 ;  collegiate  preparatory, 

were  commissioned  to  congregations  composed  181 ;    normal,  2,342 ;    grammar,   473  ;    inter- 

of  colored  people,  and  twenty-six  to  congrega-  mediate,  2,722 ;   primary,  3,361 ;    studying  in 

tions  of  foreign  nationalities,  chiefly  of  Welsh,  two  grades,    186.      Seven  State  Conferences, 

The  number  of  pupils  in  Sunday-schools  was  holding  annual  conventions,  had  been  organ- 

99,898.   Seventeen  more  missionaries  were  em-  ized  among  the  freedmen^s  churches.    Eleven 

ployed  than  during  the  previous  year,  and  131  missionaries  had  been  commissioned  to  labor 

churches  bad  been  founded.  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  destitute  colored 

A  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  sub-  people.    The  Mendi  mission,  in  West  Africa, 

lect  of  amending  the  constitution  of  the  society  comprised  a  church  and  school,  which  had  been 

has  made  a  report  proposing  certain  provisions  well  kept  up,  a  coffee- farm  that  promised  to 

for  securing  its  constant  control  by  influences  make  a  good  return,  and  a  profitable  saw-milL. 

favorable  to  the  ^^  evangelical  "  side  of  religious  Three  lads  from  the  Mendi  country  were  at 

belief.    The  society  was  founded  as  an  unde-  school  in  the  United  States.    Commissioners 

nominational  agency  to  assist    congregations  had  been  dispatched  to  arrange  for  the  estab- 

unable  to  support  a  minister,  and  to  send  the  lishment  of  a  mission  on  the  Upper  Nile,  near 

gospel  to  destitute  places,  and  was  supported  the  mouth  of  the  Sobat,  in  aid  of  which  $30,- 

for  many  years  jointly  by  Congregationalists  000   were   expected  from  English  friends  of 

and  Presbyterians.     The  Presbyterians  having  the  work,   conditioned  upon   the   association 

formed  their  own  societies,  it  was  left  in  the  providing  $20,000  more.    The  two  churches 

hands  of  the  Congregationalists,  who,  however,  among  the  Indians  enjoyed  an  average  attend- 
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aoce  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  Educational  Department, — Number  of  train- 
in  the  conflrregations,  and  had  contributed  $614  ing,  theological  schools,  and  station-classes,  61 ; 
to  benevolent  objects.  Indian  youth  under  number  of  pupils  in  the  above,  1,468 ;  number 
the  tutelage  of  the  society  were  attending  of  boarding-schools  for  girls,  36;  number  of 
school  at  the  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  and  pupils  in  boarding-schools  for  girls,  1,420 ;  num- 
at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Executive  her  of  common  schools,  791 ;  number  of  pupils 
Committee  was  contemplating  the  provision  of  in  common  schools,  30,472 ;  whole  number  of 
accommodations  for  Indian  youth  in  connec-  pupils,  33,360. 

tion  with  other  institutions.    Sixteen  hundred  The  National  Congregational  Council  of  1880 

and  thirty-two  pupils  were   enrolled  in   the  appointed  a  committee  to  which  it  intrusted 

schools  for  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  duty  of  selecting  a  commission  of  twenty- 

the  United  States.  five  persons  to  consider  the  matter  of  prepar- 

The  seventy-second  annual  meeting  of  the  ing  a  new  Creed  and  Catechism  for  the  Congre- 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  gational  churches.     This  committee,  in  June, 

Missions  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Octo-  1881,  announced  the  appointment  of  the  fol- 

ber  18th.     The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  board  lowing  persons  as  members  of  the  commission : 

for  the  year  had  been  $451,214,  and  the  appro-  Re^,  juUus  H.  Seelye.  D.  D.,  Amherat,  Mass. 

priations,  including  provision  to  meet  the  def-  Kcv.  Charles  M.  Mead,  D.  D.,  Andover,  Mass. 

icit  of  the  previous  year,  had  been  $453,273 ;  Rov.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

«,d  the  Prudential  Committee  wis  able  to  re-  Ke-  it-l^MtaieViJ.fSrabVid^M.^^ 

port,  for  the  first  time  for  several  yeara,  that  ^^^  Samuel  Harris,  D.  D.,  NewIIaven,  Conn. 

the  current  annual  expenses  had  been  met  by  Kov.  George  P.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

the  current  annual  receipts;  it  also  reported  Rev.  Georj^e  L.  Walker,  D.  D.,  Hartford^  Conn. 

that  the  deficit  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Rev  William  S.  Kwr,  ^.  D.,  Hmtford,  Conn. 

of  more  than  $14,000,  hid  been  reduced  tto  ^^.S^aL^i!?  ?:  ^  ^"BTh^ ^^^^      H. 

$2,0o9.     Nme  missionaries  and  thirty-one  as-  gov.  David  B.  Coo.  D.  D.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

8i:4tant  missionaries  had  been  added  to  the  roll  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

of  the  laborers  of  the   board.     The   reports  Rev.  Lvman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  Comwall-on-the-Hud- 

from  the  mission-fields  included  accounts  of  ^^°»  ^'X*      ..^?T»JT^T^a             tmv 

^,                          ^  .1             1      -         «     V     *•  «   •»  R«v.  Au2ru«*tu3  F.  Beard,  D.  D.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

iheprogre^of  the  work  of  evangelization  m  rov.  WUiiam   W.   Patton,    J)\  I).,    W,Uhington, 

Africa  (Zooloos),  the  Turkish  Empire  (European  p.  c. 

Turkey,    Asia   Minor,   and    Armenia),    India,  Rev.  James  II.  Fairchild,  D.  D.,  Oberlin,  0. 

Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  Micronesia,  among  the  Re^-  ^rael  W.  Andrews,  D.D.,  Marietta,  O. 

North  American  Indians,  in  Mexico,   Spain  f^'  fate^s^.^^J^i^^^ 

and  the  Austnan  Empire.    The  report  named,  r^v.  Edward  P.  Gooiwin,  6.  D.,  Chicago,  111. 

as  events  worthy  of  especial  mention,  the  es-  Rev.  Alden  B.  Bobbin.^,  D.  D.,  Muscatine,  la. 

tablishment  of  a  new  mission  in  Bih6,  Central  Rev.  Coastans  L.  Goodell,  D.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Africa;    the  advance  in  the  higher  Christian  Rov.  Richard  Cordlcv,  D.  D^  Emporia.  Kan. 

education  in  the  Turkish  Empire  and  in  India ;  ^^^-  ^^'^'^  ^"^^'^  ^'  ^-^  ^^^^  Cal. 

the  success  which  had  attended  the  work  of  In  announcing  the  appointments,  the  cora- 

the  women  **  in  nearly  every  mission-field  " ;  mittee  stated  that,  in  making  the  selection,  dif- 

and  the  illustnition  of  the  value  of  the  board-  ferent  sections  of  the  conntry  had  been  drawn 

ing-achools  in  the  development  of  Christian  upon  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  roember- 

oharacter.  ship  in  the  Congregational  churches  in  each. 

Missions. — Number  of  missions,  17;   num-  The  list  embraced  men  who  were  understood 

ber  of  stations,  81 ;   number  of  out-stations,  to  represent  different  shades  of  opinion,  while 

733.  holding  fast  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 

Laborers   employed, — Number  of   ordained  gospel.     With  a  large  proportion  of  pastors 

missionaries  (5  being  physicians),  159 ;   num-  were  joined  representatives  of  theological  sem- 

ber  of  physitians  not  ordained,  men  and  wom-  inaries  and  colleges,  of  the  religious  press,  and 

en,  11 ;  number  of  other  male  assistants,  10;  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  churches, 

number  of  female  assistants,  253 ;  whole  num-  The  commission  met  at  Syracuse,  New  York, 

beroflaborerssent  from  the  United  States,  433.  September  28th  ;  Professor  Julius  H.  Seelye, 

Nomber  of  native  pastors,  141 ;    number  of  of  Amherst  College,  presided.     The  work  as- 

oative  preachers  and  catechists,  365 ;  number  signed  to  the  body  was  considered,  and  a  plan 

of  native  school-teachers,  1,005;    number  of  of  operations  was  adopted.     The  commission 

other  native  helpers,  206.     Whole  number  of  was  divided  into  three  committees,  nnmely :  a 

laborers  connected  with  the  missions,  2,131.  committee  on  the  larger  confession  of  faith. 

The  Press. — Pages  printed,  as  far  as  reported  President  James  H.  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin  Col- 

(Torkish,  Japan,  North  China,  Zooloo,  and  In-  lege,  chairman;    a  committee  on  the  smaller 

dia  missions),  25,000,000.  statement  of  belief,  Rov.  Dr.  E.  P.  Goodwin, 

Th^  Churches. — Number  of  churches,  272 ;  of  Chicago,  chairman ;  and  a  committee  on  the 

namber  of  church-members,  as  nearly  as  can  catechism.  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie,  of 

be  learned,  18,446;  added  during  the  year,  as  Cambridge,  chairman.    The  reports  of  the  com- 

nearly  as  can  be  learned,  with  additions  not  mittees  are  to  be  made  to  the  full  commission, 

previously  reported,  2,161.  to  be  called  together  before  July  15,  1882. 
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II.  CoNGBEaATioNALiBTs  OF  ENGLAND  AND  enterprise.  The  fund  was  intended  to  remove 
Wales. — The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  load  of  debt  under  which  many  of  the 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  churches  were  suffering,  and  to  supplement 
Wales  was  held  in  London,  May  9th.  The  the  pay  of  ministers,  but  the  institution  of  a 
Rev.  Dr.  Allon  presided,  and  delivered  an  in-  system  of  permanent  endowment  was  not  con- 
augural  address  on  the  subject  of  "  Congrega-  templated.  The  subscriptions  would  be  spread 
tionalism,"  treating  the  subject  with  especial  over  three  or  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
reference  to  the  approaching  jubilee  of  the  time  it  was  expected  that  the  income  of  thd 
Union.  He  showed  that  of  the  eighty-two  churches  would  be  permanently  and  volun- 
million  persons  constituting  the  religious  de-  tarily  increased. 

nominations  of  the  English-speaking  world,  The  eighty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
twenty-five  millions,  including  the  Baptist  London  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  Lon- 
churches,  held  to  the  Congregational,  thirty-  don,  May  12th.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  pre- 
two  million  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  sided.  The  receipts  of  the  society  during  the 
to  the  Episcopal,  and  twenty-five  million  Pres-  year  from  all  sources  had  amounted  to  £108,- 
byterians  and  Methodists  to  the  Presbyterian  247,  and  the  expenditures  to  £111,659.  The 
form  of  government.  He  believed  that  the  report  of  the  foreign  secretary  contained  a 
New  Testament  laid  down  no  principle,  in-  general  comparative  review  of  the  operations 
junction,  or  precedent  concerning  church  gov-  of  the  society  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
emment,  but  that  the  validity  of  the  congre-  number  of  European  missionaries  had  been  re- 
gational  church  life  could  be  justified  by  an  duced  from  175  in  1867  and  160  in  1871  to  189, 
appeal  to  the  Congregationalism  of  the  earliest  but  the  reduction  had  not  been  attended  with 
Christian  communities.  Referring  to  the  his-  a  corresponding  contraction  in  the  sphere  of 
tory  of  the  Union,  the  speaker  remarked  that  labor  of  the  society,  for  the  principle  of  self- 
it  had  given  birth  to  evangelizing  agencies  of  support  had  been  extended.  Ten  cnurches  in 
various  kinds  which  had  nearly  doubled  the  South  Africa  and  eleven  churches  in  the  West 
forces  of  English  Congregationalism  during  the  Indies  had  become  independent  during  the  last 
last  fifty  years.  Since  1838,  the  number  of  ten  years.  The  number  of  native  laborers  had 
chapels  had  increased  from  1,879  to  3,102,  also  largely  increased  to  a  degree  represented 
with  1,081  preaching-stations;  of  hearers,  from  by  the  return  of  371  native  ordained  pastors 
563,200  to  962,100 ;  and  of  communicants  from  in  1880  to  106  in  1870,  of  4,529  native  preachers 
169,110  to  813,807.  The  committee  on  the  in  1880  to  1,644  in  1870,  besides  a  considerable 
special  jubilee  fund  reported  that  it  had  de-  increase  among  the  independent  churches  of. 
cided  to  recommend  two  objects,  viz.,  the  the  West  Indies  and  the  Cape  Colony.  New 
Church  Aid  Society,  and  the  project  for  liqui-  missions  had  been  begun  in  Central  Africa  and 
dating  church  debts,  which  were  stated  to  New  Guinea,  which  employed  twelve  mission- 
amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  half  a  million  aries.  Training  institutes  were  in  successful 
pounds  sterling.  These  propositions  were  unan-  operation  in  the  South- Sea  Islands,  Madagas- 
imously  approved.  A  resolution  was  passed  car  (Antananarivo  College),  and  in  South  Africa 
recommending  "  a  godly,  scriptural  discipline,  (Moffat  Institute).  Fourteen  women  missiona- 
both  in  the  admission  of  members  and  in  the  ries  additional  to  wives  ofmissionaries  had  been 
rebuke  or  exclusion  of  the  unworthy."  The  sent  out  since  1876,  of  whom  eleven  were  still 
Rev.  J.  A.  Macfadyen,  of  Manchester,  was  encaged  in  work.  The  most  successful  work 
elected  president  of  the  Union  for  the  next  year,  had  been  accomplished  in  Madagascar  and  the 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  South-Sea  Islands,  and  substantial  progress  had 

of  the  Union  was  celebrated  at  the  autumnal  been  made  in  India  and  China.    The  Rev. 

meeting,   which   was  held  in  Manchester,  be-  Ralph  Wardlaw  Thompson  entered  upon  the 

ginning  October  4th.     A  large  deputation  was  office  of  foreign  secretary  of  the  society  in  Jan- 

in  attendance  from  the  United  States,  and  dele-  uary,  1881,  in  place  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mullens, 

gates  were  also  present  from  Canada,  Ireland,  deceased. 

Scotland,  Africa,  and  Australia.  The  opening  III.  Free  Churches  of  France. — The  Synod 
address  of  the  president.  Dr.  Allon,  was  on  of  the  Union  of  Free  Evangelical  Churches  of 
**  The  Church  of  the  Future,"  and  embodied  France  met  in  Paris,  November  10th.  Dr.  E. 
an  argument  to  show  that  the  "  future  will  be  de  Pressens6  was  chosen  president.  The  Syno- 
with  the  church  that  has  in  it  the  greatest  dal  Commission  reported  the  present  number 
moral  forces,"  those  being  declared  the  great-  of  members  to  be  3,139,  or  88  less  than  were 
est  moral  forces  which  most  powerfully  affect  returned  at  the  previous  synod.  Three  pastors 
the  "  conscience  and  the  religious  heart  of  had  left  the  synod  for  the  Reformed  Church, 
man."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton  read  a  paper  while  the  synod  had  received  three  pastors  from 
also  at  the  opening  meeting  on  *' Reminiscences  abroad  and  had  ordained  six  new  ones.  The 
of  Congregationalism  Fifty  Years  ago."  A  total  contributions  of  the  churches  had  been 
committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  raise  55,389  francs,  besides  which  the  synod  had  re- 
a  jubilee  fund  reported  that  it  had  obtained  ceived  30,180  franca  from  abroad.  The  Corn- 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £50,179.  Lect-  mission  for  Evangelization  had  received  96,606 
ures  on  the  history  and  condition  of  Congre-  francs,  and  maintained  thirteen  stations,  which 
gationalism  were  contemplated  in  aid  of  the  were  supplied  by  fourteen  agenta. 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The  third 
aession  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  commenced 
at  Washington  on  December  6,  1880,  and  closed 
on  March  4,  1881.  The  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  took  the  chair  in  the  Senate,  and 
Sdmnel  J.Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Speaker, 
presided  in  the  House.  (For  the  President's 
message,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  see  "  Public 
Documents,"  in  Annual  Cyclopedia,  1880.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  fnembers : 

SENATE. 


Alabama. 

mjohnT.  Morgan.  D. 
l965,JtmesL.Pagh,  D. 

California. 

m,  Newton  Booth,  K. 
1^55,  Junes  T,  Farley,  D. 

Connecticut. 

IH  W.  W.  Eaton,  D. 
1385,  OirUle  n.  Piatt,  B. 

Florida. 
ISSl,  C.  W.  .Tonei,  D. 
liiffi,  Wilkinson  Call,  D. 

lUinoU 

\^  DiTld  Davis,  I. 
liiSa,  John  A.  Logan,  B. 

Iowa. 
r^  S.  J.  Kirkwood.  B. 


Arkan»a». 

1888,  A.  H.  Garland,  D. 
188^  James  D.  Walker,  D. 

Colorado. 

18=«,  H.  M.  Teller,  K. 
1885,  N.  P.  HUl,  B. 

Delaware, 

ISSl,  Thomas  P.  Bayard,  D. 
1883,  Eli  Saulabury,  D. 

Georgia. 

1888,  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  D. 
18d5,  Joseph  £.  Brown,  D. 

Indiana. 

18S1,  J.  E.  McDonald,  D. 
1866,  D.  W.  Voorhees,  D. 

Ean«a». 
1880,  P.  B.  Plumb,  B. 


IH  William  B.  Allison,  B.     1885,  John  J.  Ingalls,  B. 


Kentucky. 

\^\  James  B.  Beck.  D. 
1»^  J.  8.  Williams,  D. 

3lain€. 

H^U  H.  Hamlin,  E. 
b^  James  O.  Bfadne,  B. 

Ma^uuxchueeSts. 
1^1,  H.  L.  Dawes,  B. 
H^  George  F.  Hoar,  B. 

Minnfwta. 
IS?1, 8.  J.  R.  McMillan,  R. 
1^  William  Windom,  B. 

Minouri. 

1*1  P.  M.  CockrelL  D. 
1»5,  George  G.  Vest,  D. 

Kerada. 

1 5^,  William  Sharon,  B. 
l»5l>,  John  P.  Jones,  K. 

yevo  Jereey. 
J^^l,  T.  F.  RandoSph,  D. 


1>^J.  R.  McPhenkii,  b. 

Sorik  Carolina. 
;^«,  M.  W.  Ransom.  D. 
»^5S,Zch.R  Vance,  D. 

Oregon. 
]?^  Lsfkyette  Orover.  D. 
l^J&mes  U.  Slater,  D. 

tOuide  Itiand. 
]^,  A.  E.  Bumside,  B. 
1*^53,  H.  B.  Anthony,  B. 

Tenne^He. 
I^^,  Jiroes  E.  Bailey,  D. 
1»^  I.  G.  Harris,  D. 

Vermont. 
^^,  G.  P.  Edmonds,  B. 
l^J.  8.  Morrill,  B. 

West  Virginia. 
y^'<,  F.  Hereford,  D. 
lia,  H.  G.  Daris,  D. 


'>anoerats.. 


Louiaiana. 

18S8,  W.  P.  Kellogg,  B. 
1865,  Thomas  C.  Manning,  D. 

Maryland. 

1881,  William  P.  Whyte.  D. 
1885,  James  B.  Groomo,  D. 

Michigan. 

\^\,  H.  P.  Baldwin,  R. 
1888,  Thomas  W.  Ferry.  B. 

Mi»6ia»ippi. 

1S81,  B.  K.  Bruce,  D. 
18S8,  L.  Q.  G.  Lamar,  D. 

N^braeka. 

1881,  A.  8.  Paddock,  R. 
18^3,  Alvin  Saunders,  B. 

Keto  Hampthire. 
18C8,  Edward  H.  BoUins,  B. 
1885,  Henry  W.  Blair,  B. 

JVetc  York. 

I'iSl,  Francis  Keman,  D. 
1836,  B.  Conkling,  B. 

Oh4o. 

1881,  A.  G.  Thurman.  D. 
1SS5,  G.  H.  Pendleton,  D. 

Penntylffania. 
1881,  William  A.  Wallace.  D. 
1885,  J.  Don  Cameron,  R. 

South  Carolina. 
18a%  M.  C.  Butler.  D. 
1885,  Wade  Hampton,  D. 

Texae. 
1881,  8.  B.  Maxev,  D. 
1888,  Richard  Coke,  D. 

Virginia. 
1«81,  R.  R.  Withers,  D. 
1S83,  J.  W.  Johnston,  D. 

Wisconsin. 
1881,  Angus  Cameron,  R. 
1885,  M.  H.  Carpenter,  B. 

Recapitulation. 

42  I  Independent. 


HOUSE   or  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Alabama. 

1,  Thomas  Herndon,  D.  6,  Thomas  Williams,  D. 

2,  Hilarj'  A.  Herbert,  D.  6,  Newton  M.  Clements,  D. 
8,  W.  J.  bamford,  D.  7,  William  H.  Forney,  D. 
4,  Charles  M.  bheUey,  D.          8,  William  M.  Lowe,  H. 

Arkansas. 

1,  Poindexter  Dunn,  D.  8,  Jordan  E.  Cravens,  D. 

2,  W  iiiiam  F.  Slemons,  D.       4,  Thomas  M.  Gunter,  D. 

California. 

1,  Horace  Davis,  R.  8,  C.  P.  Beny,  D. 

2,  Horace  F.  Page,  B.  4,  Bomauldo  Pacheoo,  B. 

Colorado. 
1,  Jamea  B.  Belford,  R. 

Connecticut. 

1,  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  R.  8,  John  T.  Wait,  R. 

2,  James  Phelpa,  D.  4,  Frederick  Miles,  R. 

Delauare. 
1,  Edward  L.  Martin,  D. 

Florida. 
1,  R.  H.  M.  Davidson,  D.         2,  Noble  A.  Hull,  D. 


1,  John  C.  NichoUs,  D. 

2,  William  E.  Smith,  D. 
8,  PhlUp  Cook,  D. 

4,  Henry  Persons,  D. 

5,  N.  J.  Hammond,  D. 


Georgia. 

6,  James  H.  Blount,  D. 

7,  William  H.  Felton,  D. 

8,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  D. 

9,  Emory  Speer,  U. 

niinoU. 


1,  William  Aldrlch,  R. 

2,  George  R.  Davis,  R. 
8,  Hiram  Barber,  Jr.,  R. 
4,  John  G.  Sherwin,  R. 
^  R.  M.  A.  Hawk,  R. 

6,  Thomas  J.  Henderson,  R. 

7,  Philip  C.  Hayes,  R. 

8,  Greenbury  L.  Fort,  R. 

9,  Thomas  A.  Boyd,  R. 
10,  Be^)amin  F.  liarsh,  R. 


11,  James  W.  Singleton.  D. 

12,  WiUiam  M.  Springer,  D. 
18,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  N. 
14,  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  B. 
1.%  A.  P.  Forsyth,  N. 

16,  W.  A.  J.  Sparks,  D. 

17,  William  R.  Morrison,  D. 

18,  J.  R.  Thomas,  R. 

19,  B.  W.  Townshend,  D. 


Indiana 


1,  William  Hellman,  R. 

2,  Thomas  R.  Cobb,  D. 

8,  George  A.  Birknell,  D. 
4,  Jeptha  D.  New,  D. 
6,  Thomas  M.  Browne,  R. 

6,  William  R.  Meyers,  I). 

7,  Gilbert  de  la  Matyr,  N. 


1.  Moses  A.  McCold.  R. 

2,  Hiram  Price.  R. 
8,  Thomas  Updegrafl^  R. 

4,  N.  C.  Deerine.  R. 

5,  WilUam  G.  Thompson,  R 


6,  A.  J.  Hostetler,  D. 

9,  Godlove  S.  Orth.  R. 
10,  William  H.  Calkins,  R. 
It,  Calvin  Co wpiU,  R. 
12,  W.  G.  Colerick,  D. 
IS,  John  H.  Baker,  R. 

Iowa. 

6,  J.  B.  Weaver,  N. 

7,  E.  H.  Gillette.  N. 

8,  W.  F.  Sapp,  R. 

9,  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter,  R. 


Kansas. 

1,  John  A.  Anderson,  R.  8,  Thomas  Ryan,  R. 

2,  Dudley  C.  Haskell,  R 


1,  Oscar  Turner,  D. 

2,  James  A.  McKenzle,  D. 
8,  John  W.  Caldwell.  D. 
4,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  D. 
6,  Albert  S.  Wlllif ,  D. 


Kentucky. 

6,  John  G.  Carlisle,  D. 

7,  J.  C  8.  Blackburn.  D. 

8,  P.  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  D. 

9,  Thomas  Turner,  D. 
10,  Elijah  C.  Phister,  D. 


Louisiana. 

1,  Randall  L.  Gibson,  D.  4,  J.  B.  Elam.  D. 

S,  E.  John  EUis,  D.  6.  J.  Flovd  King,  D. 

8,  Joseph  H  Acklen,  D.  6,  E.  W.'Robertson,  D. 


1,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  R. 

2,  William  P.  Frye,  R. 
8,  Stephen  D.  Lindsey,  R. 


Maine. 

4,  George  W.  Ladd,  D. 


5,  Thompson  H.  Murch,  N. 


Bepabiieaaa 88  |  Democratic  nu\jority...i.!  8 


Maryland. 

1,  Daniel  M.  Henry.  D.  4,  Robert  M.  McLane,  D. 

2,  J.  F.  C.  Talbot,  D.  6,  Eli  J.  Henkle,  D. 

8,  William  Klmmell,  D.  6,  Milton  G.  Urner,  R. 
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MiiuachvMtU, 


Penntylcania, 


1,  WUlfaxn  W.  Crapo,  R. 

2,  Bej^mln  W.  H&rrifl,  R. 
8,  Walbridge  A.  Field,  k. 

4,  Leopold  Morse,  I>. 

5,  ti.  Z.  Bowman.  R. 

6,  George  B.  Loring,  E. 


7,  WiUIam  A.  RoAsell,  R. 

8,  WiiUam  Ciadin,  R. 

9,  William  W.  Rice,  R. 
lu,  Amasa  Norcross,  K. 

11,  George  D.  Kobmson,  R. 


1,  J.  8.  Newberry,  R. 

2,  Edwin  Willits.  R. 
»,  J.  H.  McGowan,  R. 
4,  J.  C.  Burrows,  R. 
fit,  John  W.  »tone,  R. 


1,  M.  H.  Donnell,  R. 

2,  Henr}'  Poehler,  D. 


MicJdgan. 

6,  Mark  S.  Brewer,  R. 

7,  Omar  D.  Conger,  R. 
B,  Roswell  G.  Uorr,  U. 
tf,  Jay  A.  Uubbell,  K. 

MinruBota. 

a,  W.  D.  Washbom,  R. 

Mis»ia&ippi. 


1,  H.  L.  Muldrow.  D. 

2,  Van  H.  Manning,  D. 
ii,  U.  D.  Money,  D. 


1,  Martin  L.  Clardy,  D. 

2,  Erasmus  Wells,  D. 
U,  R.  O.  *Vost,  D. 

4,  L.  H.  Davis,  D. 

5,  Richard  P.  Bland,  D. 
G,  John  R.  Waddiil,  D. 
7.  Alfirad  M.  Lay,  D. 


4,  Otbo  R.  Singleton,  D. 
A,  Charles  K.  Hooker,  D. 
6,  J.  R.  Chalmers,  D. 


MiMOuri. 


8,  Samuel  L.  Sawyer,  D. 

9,  Nicholas  Ford,  N. 

10,  O.  F.  Rothwell,  D. 

11,  John  B.  CUirk,  Jr.,  D. 

12,  William  U.  Hatch,  D. 
18,  A.  H.  Buckner,  D. 


XebnUka. 


1,  Ed.  K.  Yalenlind,  R. 


y^evada. 


1,  RolUn  M.  Daggett,  R. 

XetD  nampahire. 

1,  Joshua  O.  Hall,  R.  8,  Osslan  Ray,  R. 

2,  James  F.  Briggs,  R. 

Jfew  Jeraej/. 

1,  George  M.  Robeson,  R.        6,  C.  H.  Voorhls,  R. 

2,  Hezekiah  B.  Smith,  D. 
8,  Miles  Ross,  D. 
4,  Alvah  A.  Clark,  D. 


6,  John  L.  Blake,  R. 

7,  L.  A.  Brigham,  R. 


Xew  York. 


1.  James  W.  Covert  D. 

2,  Daniel  O'Reilly,  D 

8,  S.  B.  Chittenden,  R. 

4,  A.  M.  Bliss,  D. 

5,  Nichohis  Mnller,  D. 
«,  8.  8.  Cox,  D. 

7,  Edwin  Einstein.  R. 

6,  A.  G.  McCook,  R. 

9,  Fernando  Wood.  D. 

10,  James  O'Brien,  D. 

11,  Levi  P.  Morton,  R 

12,  Waldo  Hntchins.  D. 
!<*<,  J.  H.  Ketcham,  R 
14,  John  W.  Ferdon,R. 
16,  William  Lounsberry,  D. 

16,  John  M.  Bailev.  R. 

17,  Walter  A.  Wood,  R. 


IS,  J.  K.  Hammond,  R. 

19,  A.  B.  James,  R. 

20,  John  H.  Starln,  R. 

21,  David  Wilbur,  R. 

22,  Warner  Miller,  R. 
28,  C>-ru8  D.  Prescott,  E. 

24,  Joseph  Mason,  R. 

25,  Frank  Hiscock.  R. 
2^  John  H.  Camp,  R. 

27,  E.  G.  Lapham,  R. 

28,  Jere.  W.  Dwlght,  R. 

29,  D.  P.  Richardson,  R. 

80,  J.  Van  Voorhls,  R. 

81,  Richard  Crowley,  R. 

82,  Jonathan  Scoville,  R. 
88,  H.  U.  Van  Aenuun,  R. 


ydrth  Oarofina. 


1,  Jesse  J.  Teates.  R. 

2,  W.  H.  KItchln.  D. 
8,  D.  L.  Russell,  N. 

4,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  D. 


1,  Bonjamin  Butterworth, 

2,  Thomas  L.  Younjr,  R. 
8,  J.  A.  McMahon,  D. 

4,  J.  Warren  Kelfer,  R. 

6,  Bci^iamin  Lefevre,  D. 
fi,  W.  D.  HIil,  D. 

7.  Frank  Hurd,  D. 

8,  E.  B.  Finley.  D. 

9.  fJeorjre  I^.  Converse,  D. 
10,  Thomas  Ewing,  D. 


fi.  Alfred  M.  Scales,  D. 
«.  Walter  L.  Steele,  D. 

7,  R.  F.  Armfleld,  D. 

8,  Robert  B.  Vance,  D. 

Ohio. 

R.  ll,n.  L.  DIckev,  D. 
12,  Henry  8.  Neal,  R. 
m,  A.  J.  Warner.  D. 
14,  Gibson  Atherton,  D. 
l.\  (George  W.  Geddes,  D. 

16,  Wm.  McKlnloy.  Jr.,  R. 

17,  James  Monroe.  R. 

18,  J.  T.  Updegraff.  R. 

19,  Ezra  B.  Taylor,  R. 

20,  Amos  Townsend,  R. 


1,  H.  H.  Bingham,  R. 

2,  Charles  O'Neill,  R. 
8,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  D. 

4,  William  D.  Kelley,  R. 

5,  A.  C.  Harmer.  R. 

6,  William  Ward,  K. 
'([,  William  Godshalk.  R. 

8,  Hiester  Clymer.  I). 

9.  A.  Herr  bmith,  R. 

10,  R.  K.  Bachman,  D. 

11,  Robert  Klotz,  D. 
li,  H.  B.  Wright.  D. 
18,  John  W.  Rvon,  D. 
14,  John  W.  Kllllngcr,  R. 

Rhode  fdand. 

1,  N.  W.  Aldrlch,  R.  2,  Latimer  W.  Ballon,  B. 

South  Carolina. 


15,  Edward  Overton,  B. 

16,  John  I.  Mitchell.  R. 

17,  A-  H.  Coffruth.  D. 

18,  Horatio  G.  Fisher.  R. 

19,  F.  E.  lieltzhot.ver.  D 

20,  Seth  H.  Yocum,  N. 

21,  Morgan  R.  Wise,  D 

22,  Russell  Errett,  R. 

23,  Thomas  M.  Bayne  R. 

24,  W.  8.  Shalleuberger,  K. 

25,  Harry  White,  R. 

26,  S,  B.  Dick,  R. 

27,  J.  H.  Uosmer,  R. 


1,  J  8.  Richardson,  D. 

2,  M.  P.  O'Connor,  D. 
8,  D.  WyaU  Aiken,  D. 


4,  John  E.  Evlns,  D. 
6,  G.  D.  Tillman,  D. 


6,  John  F.  House,  D. 

7,  W.  C.  Whitthome,  D. 

8,  John  D.  V.  Atkins,  D. 

9,  C.  B.  8lmonton,  D. 
10,  H.  Casey  Young,  D. 

Teoaaa. 

4,  Roger  Q.  Mills,  D. 
6,  George  W.  Jones,  N. 

6,  Columbus  Upson,  D. 

Virffinia. 

61.  J.  R.  Tucker,  D. 

7,  John  T.  Harris.  D. 
8,  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  D.         8,  Epna  Hunton,  D. 
4,  Joseph  Jorgenson,  R.            9,  J.  B.  Richmond,  D. 
6,  George  C.  Cabell,  D. 

Vermont. 

1,  Charles  H.  Joyce,  R.  8,  Bradley  Barlow,  R. 

2,  James  M.  Tyler,  R. 

West  Virginiii. 

1,  Benjamin  Wilson.  D.  8,  John  E.  Keooa,  D. 

2,  Benjamin  F.  Martin,  D. 

WiaoonHn, 


1,  Robert  L.  Taylor,  D. 

2,  L.  C.  Houk,  R. 

8,  George  C.  DibrelL  D. 

4,  Benton  McMillan,  D. 

5,  John  M.  Bright,  D. 


1,  John  H.  Reagan,  D. 

2,  D  B.  ("ulberson.  D. 
8,  Olin  Wellborn,  D. 


1,  R.  L.  T.  Beale.  D. 

2,  John  Goode,  Jr.,  D. 


1,  Charles  G.  Williams.  R. 

2,  Luden  B  Caswell,  R. 
0,  George  C.  Hazleton,  R. 
4,  P.  V.  Deuster,  D. 


5,  Edward  8.  Bragg,  D. 

6,  Gabiiel  Bouck,  D. 

7,  H.  L.  Humphrey.  R. 

8,  Thaddeus  C.  Pound,  B. 


1,  John  Whitaker,  D. 


Oregon. 


BecapiPulation,. 

Democrats 150  I  Nationals H 

RepubUcans 182  |  Democratic maj.  overall.   T 

Territorial  Delegates, 

Aritona—B.  8.  Stevens.  ITew  JHfearico—'M.  S.  Otera 

Dakota— <}.  G.  Bennett.  Utah—Q.  Q.  Ouinon. 

IdaAo—Qeorgo  AInslle.  WaeMngton—O.  Jacobs. 

Montana— il.  Maginnls.  Wyoming^W.  W.  Corleti 

In  the  Senate,  on  Jannary  12th,  Senator  Lo- 
gan, of  Illinois,  introduced  the  following  joint 
resolution : 

Resolved^  etc.,,  That  the  fhmking  privilege  is  hercbr 
extended  to  all  official  hosincss  sent  through  tlie  vm» 
by  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  in  Con- 
f^.«s  ;  in  all  other  respects  to  be  under  the  rcatrictioDS 
and  limitations  of  existing  law. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia :  "  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  joint  resolution  being  taken  up, 
but  it  occurs  to  ine  the  Senator  had  better  let 
it  goto  the  Committee  on  Post-OflSces  and  Post- 
Koads.  There  may  be  further  privileges  whicb 
ought  to  be  given.  I  do  not  know  whethei 
the  joint  resolution  embraces  all  the  privilegei 
that  ought  to  be  granted  or  not.  I  am  will 
the  Senator  in  what  he  now  asks,  but  it  i 
highly  probable  that  the  joint  resolution  ough 
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nsidered  by  t!ie  committee,  and  a  re-  strange  tbing,  as  tbe  Senator  from  New  York 

le  on  it."  bas  said,  that  year  after  year  by  our  own  laws 

gan :  **  A  matter  of  tbis  kind  certainly  we  bave  declared  that  tbe  only  public  servants 

lator  in  the  Chamber  is  just  as  familiar  not  fit  to  be  trusted  in  communicating  with 

le  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-  tbe  people  about  public  affairs  are  Senators  and 

Tbis  is  a  mere  resolution  authorizing  Eepresentatives.    A  bead  of  department,  any 

and  Representatives  and  Delegates  to  of  tbe  department  clerks,  everybody  in   the 

cial  letters  sent  to  their  constituents  executive  service  of  tbe  country  is  thought 

That  is  what  it  embraces.    How  can  worthy  to  be  trusted  to  communicate  concern- 

oittee  give  any  more  information  on  ing  public  affairs  with  everybody  else  through 

lere  is  in  tbe  resolution  ?  "  tbe  advantage  of  tbe  mails,  it  costing  tbe  United 

ivis,  of  West  Virginia :  *'  I  appeal  to  States  nothing  to  carry  the  free  communica- 

;or  io  allow  the  reference  to  be  made ;  tions  except  on  a  very  few  routes.    It  is  true 

)  prefers  not,  I  reckon  we  bad  just  that  tbe  postage  that  you  would  force  Senators 

ake  a  test  vote  on  it,  and  therefore  and  Members  and  citizens  to  pay,  and  which 

hat  the  joint  resolution  be  referred  otherwise  they  would  not  pay,  is  so  much  loss 

ommittee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-  to  the  accumulated  taxation  of  the  people. 

That  is  true  ;  but  I  think  that  every  cent  that 
igan :  "  I  move,  as  an  amendment  to  you  lose  in  allowing  a  citizen  to  send  to  any 
on,  that  tbe  committee  be  instructed  Senator  a  letter  on  any  subject  of  public  con- 
back  immediately."  cern — and  we  all  know  that  ninety-nine  bun- 
nkling,  of  New  York :  "  I  have  no  dredths  of  these  letters  are  about  subjects  of 

to  a  reference  of  this  resolution  to  public  concern — is  ten  thonsand  times  counter- 
littee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post- Roads ;  balanced  by  the  advantage  that  there  is  to  a 
9  to  be  referred  I  agree  with  the  Sen-  country  constituted  like  ours  in  this  absolutely 
d  Illinois  that  it  should  be  with  a  di-  free  intercommunication.  Therefore  I  am  not 
f  tbe  Senate  that  it  shall  come  back  afraid  of  tbe  opinions  of  my  constituents  or 
,  a  direction  which  I  can  not  doubt  anybody  else  on  such  a  subject.  The  present 
;  and  I  say  that  for  this  reason :  tbe  course  of  procedure  is  very  unjust  to  Senators 
testion  is  whether  we  want  the  legis-  and  Members.  Every  chairman  of  a  committee 
Congress  to  so  continue  that  every  in  respect  of  tbe  absolute  performance  of  his 
a  post-office,  every  clerk  in  a  depart-  duties  is  taxed  day  by  day.  When  I  had  tbe 
m  the  bead  clerk  of  that  department  honor  to  be  chairman  of  tbe  Committee  on  the 
ly  send  through  the  mails  matters  of  Judiciary,  I  found  that  I  was  taxed  to  tbe  ex- 
isiness,  while  at  the  same  time  tbe  tent  of  several  dollars  a  week,  and  I  have  no 
of  this  body  and  of  the  House  of  Rep-  doubt  my  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thurman]  is 
7es  shall  be  compelled  to  defray  each  now  to  a  large  sum,  in  paying  postage  in  re- 
own  pocket  the  great  volume  of  post'  spect  to  matters  that  we  had  no  more  indi- 
b  is  borne  upon  communications  com-  vidual  concern  in  than  a  resident  of  France,  but 

the  soldiers,  tbe  sailors,  the  widows,  that  the  public  had  concern  in.     I  am  in  favor 

ficiaries  under  tbe  pension  acts,  and  of  tbis  reference  and  for  an  immediate  report, 

rsons  who  send  letters  not  touching  in  order  that   the  committee  may  consider 

ness  but  their  business.     That  is  the  whether  they  shall  not  extend  tbis  right — I 

lestion."  would  not  call  it  a  privilege ;  rather  a  right  and 

imunds,  of  Vermont :  "  I  think  that  a  duty — to  all  the  correspondents  of  Senators 

in  a  republic  like  ours  that  tbe  rep-  and  members  of  Congress ;  or  if  they  think 

ires  of  the  people  are  to  be  taxed  it  unfit  to  do  that,  to  be  careful  to  define  tbe 

Qunicating  with  them  about  any  mat-  word  ^  official '  in  some  way,  so  that  we  can 

ublic  concern,    whether  you  call  it  honorably  and  honestly  understand  it  all  alike 

Qsiness  or  political  business,  is  wrong,  as  to  what  is  covered  by  what  is  called  ^  offi- 

)  the  more  yon  can    encourage  tbe  cial  business '  of  Senators.    I  do  not  know  pre- 

y  carrying  their  letters  and  commu-  cisely  what  that  would  mean." 
I  to  members  of  Congress  from  and        Mr.  Eaton,  of  Connecticut :  "  Mr.  President,  I 

possible  subjects,  the  more  good  you  have  no  doubt  about  tbe  propriety  of  this  reso- 

jublican  government  and  the  dissem-  lution.  I  bave  been  paying  postage,  as  my  friend 

>f  intelligence  upon   which  it  rests,  from  Vermont  says  he  has  been.     I  have  done 

e  I   have  always  voted   against  the  it  to-day  and  every  other  day,  as  well  as  I  can 

of  the  franking  privilege,  so  called,  remember,  for  along  time  past;  but  after  the 

lys  voted  in  favor  of  its  restoration,  remarks  which  have  been  made  here,  is  there 

ean  to  do  it  again.     We  all  under-  any  necessity  to  instruct  tbe  committee  ?    In 

w  this  notion  of  abolishing  it  got  up.  my  judgment  tbe  committee  will  report  as 

•eat  city  papers  started  it  because  they  speedily  as  possible." 

they  would  increase  their  circulation  Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio :  "  Mr.  President,  I 
ig  off  as  far  as  possible  communication  have  a  little  delicacy  in  speaking  on  tbis  sub- 
Members  and  Senators  at  the  capital  ject.  My  political  life  is  so  nearly  at  an  end 
ant  parts  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  a  that  it  might  be  supposed  I  was  interfering 
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with  those  who  are  to  remain  here.    Bat  I  and  hundreds  of  thousands  under  the  officu 

can  not  forbear  making  a  remark.  frank  of  a  department  ?  " 

"  The  franking  privilege  was  taken  away  be-  Mr.  Logan  :  "  What  has  that  got  to  dt 
cause  it  was  so  flagrantly  abused.  If  there  had  with  official  communications  from  the  depart- 
never  been  any  abuse  of  that  privilege,  it  never  ments  ? '' 

would  have  been  taken  away.    It  was  really        Mr.  Thurman :  "  I  should  say  that  was  an 

misnamed  a  privilege ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  abuse  of  the  privilege." 
being  a  privilege  of  the  members  of  Congress.        Mr.  Conkling :  ''  That  was  under  the  law  as 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  people  far  more  it  stands  now." 

than  of  any  member  of  Congress.  It  enabled  Mr.  Garland,  of  Arkansas :  "  Mr.  President, 
the  people  to  receive  what  they  otherwise  so  far  as  the  principle  of  the  resolution  is  con- 
would  not  have  received,  in  the  form  of  docQ-  cerned,  as  I  understand  it,  I  indorse  it ;  for,  in 
ments  and  other  information  of  the  workings  brief,  I  think  that  Senators  and  Represent- 
and  doings  of  the  Government.  It  was  the  atives  ought  to  be  entitled  to  the  mnking 
people's  privilege,  and  not  the  privilege  of  the  privilege  upon  all  official  business  sent  throagh 
members  of  Congress.  But  it  was  flagrantly  the  mails  by  them.  But  this  subject  is  like 
abused,  and  when  I  say  that  I  speak  with  some  most  other  subjects,  the  more  it  is  cousidered 
knowledge  on  the  subject — and  do  not  let  any-  the  larger  it  grows.  I  once  heard  a  soldier 
body  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  make  a  con-  say  as  to  the  beef  they  got  in  the  army,  that 
fession,  for  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  ever  did  the  more  they  chewed  it  the  thicker  it  got;  so 
abuse  it  myself — but  it  was  so  flagrantly  abused  the  more  we  masticate  tliis  subject  the  larger 
that  there  was  a  demand,  and  I  believe  both  it  seems  to  get. 

political  parties  had  a  sort  of  struggle  with        "  The  joint  resolution  proposes  to  make  an 

each  other  who  could  go  the  farthest  in  advo-  addition  to  a  regulation  that  already  exists.  It 

eating  the  repeal  of  that  privilege.  would  necessarily  form  a  portion,  either  by  an 

*^  Some  years  ago  (I  will  not  say  what  year  addition  or  an  amendment  of  some  character, 

it  was,  but  it  was  the  year  of  a  presidential  of  the  postal  laws  that  now  exist  in  the  United 

election)  I  was  passing,  in  the  recess  of  Con-  States.     I  am  in  favor  of  the  Committee  on 

gress,  through  one  of  the  corridors  of  this  Capi-  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads  taking  the  joint 

tol,  and  seeing  three  or  four  hundred  people  at  resolution  and  incorporating  its  theory  in  the 

work,  sending  off  all  sorts  of  matter,  I  asked  a  present  existing  laws  and  modifying  it  further, 

friend  of  mine,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  in  their  own  good  time  reporting  it  back 

under  whom  these  men  were  working,  *  Won't  to  the  Senate.     In  the  first  place  the  existing 

you  give  me  one  of  those  bundles  that  you  law  provides  that — 

have  put  up  there,  and  let  me  see  what  kind        "  Senators,  ReprcsentativeB,  and  Delegates  in  Con- 

of  food  you  are  sending  off  to  the  people  ? '  ffres«,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the 

'  Why,  certainly,'  said  he,  and  he  told  one  of  House  ofRepresentatives  may  send  and  receive  through 


line  of  frankable  matter;  and  furthermore,  that  designation  of  the  oflice  he  holds,  and  the  provisions 

in  the  case  of  one  man  whose  frank  appeared  ^^  ^^^^  ,«^*?«>'»  ^^/,^^?PP]?^  J^x?*''^  ""^  f^  P^^I 

«r.»«  ;*    ;♦  ™««  ^,^4,4.r.^  i^  4^.,«  ^:<y^««««.  i>««^  named  herein  until   the  first  Monday  of  December 

upon  It,  It  was  written  in  four  different  hand-  snowing  the  expiration  of  their  respective  term*  of 

writings,  showing  that  four  different  clerks  office. 

had  been  writing  that  man's  name,  and  that  /.rpi  .  ...  -  ^  « 
man,  as  I  know,  was  not  less  than  five  hun-  There  is  one  provision  in  reference  to  con- 
dred  miles  from  this  Capitol  at  that  time."  gr^^^'"""^  docnments  Then  there  is  a  proti^ 
Mr.  Logan  :  "At  the  time  the  law  was  re-  «"»  '■«1'»»"'|  '"*''«  Agncnltnral  Departmen^ 
pealed,  it  was  done  at  the  dictation  of  a  few  f*  *»  ^ow  Senators  and  Representatives  m? 
newspapers  of  the  country  and  of  a  Postmas-  transmit  seeds  etc.,  through  the  mails.  Then 
ter-General,  who  sent  out  iustructions  to  every  7«  ^"'Z  ^he  '  Congressional  Record  and  ex- 
postmaster  in  the  United  States  to  have  a  peti-  *'««*«  '"•<«"  'hat,  which  go  free : 
tion  signed  and  sent  to  Congress  to  repeal  the  "  The  *  Congressional  Record,'  or  any  part  thereof, 
law,  and  t 
get  names 


way  it  came  to  be  stricken  from  the  statute-  n?e  under  such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster-General 

book,  and  it  was  not  for  the  reason  assigned  naay  prescribe. 

by  the  Senator  from  Ohio."  ..  ^tat  by  the  laws  is  put  under  regulations 

Mr.  Thurman :    ••  Has   the  Senator  never  ^^  ^^    prescribed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

heard  of  the  speech  of  a  distinpuished  mem-  j^^      ^^  j,^^^     ^^^  farther,   and  provided 

n!nt     *''!>iu-**^?"""*"u  ,»'"'*  *""  ^"  *"'""'*"  that  letters,  etc.,  on  Govemmelit  business  mtj 

uents,  a  political  speech  ? "  .       .      '        ' 

Mr.  Logan :  "  I  have  heard  of  many  of  that  ^  .,.',.....  ^    ^         .^  ^,        ,  *i        i 
kind  "                                                           •'  ti  j^  sixeXi  be  lawful  to  transmit  through  tlie  maili 
*|.'    n^                  It  r\i>         x"L   X                 J.         'J.  free  of  postace,  anv  letters,  packages,  or  other  mat- 
Mr.  1  hurman  :      Of  one  that  was  sent,  as  it  ters  relating  cxclusivelv  to  the  business  of  the  Gov- 
was  stated  in  the  newspapers,  by  thousands  emmont  of  the  United 'States :  />o«ui0<^,  That  eveiy 
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icsh  letter  ot  package  to  entitle  it  to  pass  free  shall  "  I  recollect  in  the  course  of  my  reading  to 

sar  over  the  words  *  official  business »  an  indoreement  i^ave  seen  that  it  was  once  a  very  grave  ques- 

lowing  also  the  name  ot  the  department,  and,  if.<       t«  /..,             .      if^'iJi^xT 

rom  a  bureau  or  office,  the  names  oV  the  department  ^^^^  oefoTQ  one  of  the  courts  of  England  wheth- 

cd  bureau  or  office,  as  the  case  may  be,  whence  ^^  &  turkey  came  within  the  designation  of  a 

ransmitted.  bird,  and  after  a  long  argument  and  long  ex- 

''  What  I  have  read  embraces  the  features  in  amination  it  was  solemnly  decided  that  a  tur> 

reference  to  free  postage.    The  difficulty  in  the  key  came  within  the  classification  of  the  word 

proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  it  oc-  *  bird.'    It  is  possible  some  one  might  doubt  as 

COTS  to  me,  is  that  it  is  too  loose,  it  is  too  liable  to  whether,  if  I  was  writing  to  my  constituents 

to  misconstruction  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  about  a  peck  of  oats,  that  could  be  deemed  *  offi- 

safficiently  guarded  in  its  language  to  make  it  cial  business.'    I  might  feel  inclined,  for  the 

lafe.    We  have  heard  from  several  Senators  purpose  of  self- protection,  to  say  it  was  ot- 

who  have  been  in  the  Senate  longer  than  I  licial  business,  but  the  Senator  from  Missouri 

hare  of  abuses  under  these  sections  that  I  have  or  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  miglit  not  think 

JQst  read  as  to  letters,  etc.,  on  Government  busi-  so. " 

ness.    In  order  to  make  it,  in  common  phrase,  Mr.  Gonkling:  ^^  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 

the  more  binding,  the  protection  is  to  require  to  make  an  inquiry  ?    Am  I  right  in  supposing 

ao  indorsement  of  the  words  ^  official  business '  that  he  stated  that  speeches  which  are  not  a 

apoQ  tbe  matter,  and  there  it  ends  with  the  part  of  the  ^  Congressional  Record,'  not  made 

Bigaatare  of  the  person  or  persons  sending  it  in  Congress,  go  free  through  the  mail  ?  " 

or  a  stamp  showing  that.    If  all  the  abuses  Mr.  Garland  :  ^^  I  say  I  have  received  under 

existed  in  reference  to  this  feature  that  were  these  superscriptions  pamphlets  of  different 

indicated  by  the  Senator  fromObio[Mr.  Thur-  kinds  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  referred  to 

man],  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ed-  any  particular  official  business  or  any  legisla- 

iDQnds],  what  may  we  not  expect  under  the  tion  in    Congress   or   pending  before  either 

otmost  scrutiny  in  the  way  of  abuses  under  House." 

this  phraseology  indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Mr.  Conkling :  '•^  But  speeches?  " 

Illinois  ? "  Mr.  Garland ;  "  Speeches." 

Mr.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire:   '^Does  the  Mr.  Conkling:  ^^ Speeches  not  made  in  Con- 
Senator  from  Arkansas  mean  to  be  understood  gress  ?  " 

that  we  receive  under  franks  speeches  not  Mr.  Garland :  ^'  Speeches  not  made  in  Con- 
nude  in  Congress?  "  gress;  a  speech  made,  for  instance,  before  the 

Mr.  Garland  :    "*■  Yes,   speeches  and  docu-  Bankers'  Association  in  New  York." 

menu,  and  pamphlets  of  various  kinds."  Mr.  Conkling:  "Mr.  President,  if  I  under- 

Mr.  Blair :   "  Under  the  frank  of  members  stand  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  aright,  he 

of  Congress  ?  "  says  that  he  himself  has  received  through  the 

Mr.  Garland :  *'  No,  but  under  this  section  mail  communications  covered  by  the  official 

249  from  governmental  officers.     There  is  no  frank  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  Govern- 

one  to  determine  whether  the  matter  is  *  official  ment,   which    communications    contained  no 

bosiness '  or  not,  or  what  kind  of  official  busi-  public  or  official  business,  but  speeches  made 

ness  it  is.     In  the  section  which  I  have  just  by  somebody — I  did  not  hear  by  whom — ^and 

fead  allowinj^  the  indorsement  of  the  super-  not  made  in  either  House  of  Congress.     Do  I 

scription  *  official  business '  upon  official  en-  understand  and  report  the  Senator  aright  ? " 

'^elopes  signed  by  the  head  of  a  department,  Mr.    Garland :     *'  The    Senator  from  New 

pr  a  clerk  in  the  office  sending  them,  no  one  York  quotes  me  with  literal  correctness,  with 

i*  provided  to  determine  whether  they  are  on  this  exception :  that  so  far  as  I  could  see  they 

'official  business.'    This  joint  resolution  in  re-  pertained  to  no  official  business  and  no  matter 

i^d  to  Representatives  or  Senators  uses  the  of  legislation  pending  in  either  House  of  Con- 

^me  words  *  official  business.'    It  is  possible  gress." 

that  neither  the  Senator  from  Illinois  nor  any  Mr.  Conkling:  "  Mr.  President,  if  a  stinging 

other  Senator  could  go  into  enacting  a  law  so  commentary,  if  a  sharp  and  thorough  criticism 

•3  to  define  specifically  what  is  meant  by  '  offi-  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands 

cial  bosiness,'  and  what  particular  letters  would  were  needed  or  possible,   the  Senator  from 

come  under  that  characterization.    To  protect  Arkansas  has  pronounced  that  commentary. 

igiinst  that  in  the  matter  of  the  *  Record '  it  Here  are    provisions  under  which  any  and 

[*  provided  that  that  shall  be  sent  under  regu-  every  clerk  in  the  Post-Office  Department  and 

«»tions  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster-General ;  in  every  other  department ;  every  postmaster, 

ont  here  this  is  left  without  any  protection,  every  deputy-postmaster,  every  postmistress, 

H  is  not  worth  while  for  a  Senator  to  say  that  every  deputy-postmistress,  every  man,  woman, 

^e  all  know  what  ^  official  business '  is,  be-  and  child,  as  far  as  I  know,  engaged  in  con- 

cause  we  know  in  the  practice  of  the  law  that  ducting  the  public  business,  may   determine 

^ordfl  very  simple  in  every-day  use  and  com-  each  by  himself  or  herself  at  the  time  that  it 

Hon  acceptation,  when  they  are  to  be  inter-  is  *  official  business,'  place  upon  mail-matter  a 

>reted  in  law  sometimes  mean  very  different  frank  which  exempts  it  from  postage  and  cnr- 

bings,  and  are  sometimes  construed  to  be  very  ries  it  free  through  the  mail  wherever  the  mail 

ifferent  from  their  plain  meaning.  goes  on  land  or  sea,  or  inland  on  water  or  on 
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horse,  wagon,  or  stage-coach.  How  is  this  mail  -  matter  to  which  he  has  rel 
done  i  Not  by  the  sign-manual  of  the  person,  transmitted  through  the  mail, 
not  as  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  is  ^^  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  if  £ 
compelled  to  frank,  what  he  is  not  privileged  of  things  could  exist  which  would  sh 
to  frank,  but  compelled  to  frank  in  the  course  and  clearly  the  peremptory  and  urg 
of  his  duty,  by  putting  his  name  broadly  upon  changing  this  condition  of  the  stati 
it  and  the  title  of  his  office,  so  that  everybody  is.  If  any  Senator  will  affirm  by 
may  know  exactly  the  individua]  from  whom  the  franking  privilege  should  be  ci 
that  frank  comes,  but  by  placing  upon  it  a  gether,  that  there  shall  be  a  special 
printed  stamp  as  good  in  the  hands  of  one  man  postage  in  every  department,  that 
as  in  the  bauds  of  another,  a  stamp  which  like  pay  its  postage  and  have  it  charg 
money  has  no  color,  and  leaves  no  track  and  fund,  so  be  it.  I  will  not  say  I  wi 
no  trace.  it,  but  I  say  it  will  be  respectabl 
"  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  atively ;  but  to  leave  the  law  to  s 
Edmunds]  said  that  the  men  who  make  the  does  now,  to  leave  the  Senator  fn 
laws  are  picked  out  as  the  only  public  ser-  to  be  mulcted  because  he  happen 
vants  unsafe  to  be  trusted  with  franking  offi-  from  a  large  and  populous  State,  a 
cial  matter ;  and  they  whose  business  is,  not  he  happens  to  have  been  a  distingu 
even  to  interpret  the  laws  but  only  to  ex-  tary  officer,  which  leads  pensioner! 
ecute  them,  and  that  not  only  in  the  highest  to  resort  to  him  over  the  country 
but  in  the  most  paltry  function,  they  en  nuuse,  him  to  be  mulcted  at  the  rate  of  te: 
not  some  of  them,  but  all  of  them  without  ex-  week  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pockc 
ception,  are  denoted  by  the  law  as  safe  and  own  but  official  postage,  while  eve 
proper  trustees  and  custodians  of  this  franking  a  department  is  furnished  with  offic 
power.  And  then,  as  if  to  cap  the  climax  of  under  which  editions  of  speeches  n: 
absurdity,  they  are  to  do  it,  not  by  making  a  out  and  all  manner  of  other  matter, 
mark,  not  by  putting  an  initial,  not  by  signing  bly  submit,  an  absurdity  so  gross  ani 
a  name,  not  by  leaving  a  track  or  trace  by  tice  so  indecent  that  it  rightfully 
which  they  can  be  known,  but  by  an  anony-  the  self-respect  of  every  Senator  an 
mous  printed  stamp,  which  one  man^s  hands  Representative,  and  it  also  appeals 
as  well  as  another^s  can  affix  to  a  document,  gard  that  they  have  for  the  inten 
Thus  you  have  it  said  that  a  Senator  or  Repre-  cripples,  the  mourners,  the  orphani 
sentative  is  not  fit,  although  he  signs  his  name,  sioners  of  this  country,  who  I  think 
to  exert  this  power,  and  that  any  and  every  as  much  right  to  receive,  being  oxen 
other  officer  of  the  Government  is  fit  without  the  three  or  twelve  cents  it  would  < 
any  sort  of  responsibility  connected  with  the  the  postage  on  them,  their  pension 
act,  or  any  mode  of  identifying  him ;  and  thus,  any  Cabinet  minister  has,  when  he  U 
as  might  not  unnaturally  be  supposed,  although  utter  his  voice  to  his  countrymen,  to 
I  should  like  to  know,  if  I  could,  without  pry-  the  means  out  of  the  public  purse  t 
ing  into  it  unduly,  from  which  department  an  edition  to  fall  like  a  snow-storm 
such  a  speech  as  the  Senator  refers  to  came,  mail  over  the  whole  country." 
and  who  was  the  author  of  that  speech,  it  The  joint  resolution  was  referr 
turns  out  that  speeches  oratorical,  political.  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post- 
didactic  discourses  made   by   we    know   not                                     

who...,  whether  as  electioneering  docnments  j„  ^^^  g^^^f^  ^,„  j^„       ,4^^  ^ 

for  a  party  or  electioneering  docninents  for  an  j^^^.^  appropriating  $2,500  to  me; 

individual,  are  sent  out,  not  I  infer  ,n  an  ex-  ^^^^  ^f\^^  International  Sanitai 

ceptional  case  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  ^„^^  ^^  Washington  was  considered 

but  sent  out  generally.    It  is  possible  that  the  ^r.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia :    "  ' 

Senator  from  Arkansas,  ardent  and  well  known  j^^^^,  ^^^^  ,;„^  ^^^  Secretary  of  St. 

as  he  19  as  a  supporter  of  the  present  Ad.n.n-  j    .„8tice  to  the  committee  ought  to 

istration,  may  have  been  selected  from  pure  ^^  Presiding  Officer:  "The  lett 

favoritism  and  a  little  compliment  and  decora-  a  »               ° 

tion  sent  to  him    a  speech  with  an  official  ^he  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

trank,  perhaps  intended  to  make  the  Senator  ^ 

from  Arkansas  feel  good,  to  let  him  under-  VTAsnJoiov^DZ^er 

stand  that  he  was  on  a  footing  with  *  the  most  8m :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  tlie  2 

favored  nations,'  that  compliments  and  atten-  touching  the  jomt  resolution  approved  bj 

tions  were  paid  to  him  such  as  are  withheld  ^^•^5P'^22^^''to^tjrthe^!'''^^n^^ 

not  only  from  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens  P^^^^^^  Siiiitary  SuferenV'TCve  th 

but  even  from  his  brother  Senators.    But  raak-  inform  you  that  the  amount  estimated  for 

ing  all  allowance  for  the  distinction  of  the  Sen-  partment  was  flO/)00,  or  bo  much  thereof  i 

ator,  making  deduction  for  his  intimate  rela-  found  necesaary.   The  expenses  which  the  ] 

tions  with  those  who  wield  this  franking  priv-  J?^^  ^.  "^iffTtvi^  Z^l:  w w^L^^I/ 

.,          T  X  1      'A.  A.I.  4.  j.\.             ^J.    M  t.'      A  ?          X  May  14, 1880,  will  consist  (besides  ocean 

liege,  I  take  it  that  the  result  of  bis  statement  incident  to  obtaining  the  responses  of  forei 

is  that  generally  and  at  large  this  particular  ments)  mainly  of  the  employment  of  skil 
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and  clerks  capable  of  rcportinjgf  speeches  and  widely  as  to  the  extent  of  the  meaning  of  the 

tions  made  in  French  or  Soanlih,  and  of  the  ^erm  commerce,  and  what  is  embraced  in  it. 

:"rro?-u'rir&fblteylr'^vl^^  Interconrse,  travel,  and  whatever  is  connected 

.w  much  these  items  wiU  amount  to.    If  the  With  the  travel  of  persons  as  well  as  the  trans- 

nce  remains  in  session  only  a  few  days,  it  is  mission  of  goods,  is  commerce,  and  falls  within 

e  that  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  resolution  the  scope  of  the  general  power  that  Congress 

Uoa>e  of  Ecpresentatives  may  be  sufficient  to  i  ^^  f^  reffulate  it 

expenses.    But  il'  the  sessions  are  at  all  pro-  u  tV      °      *       *                •           i.               •     -i 

,  and  especiaUy  if  the  discussions  should  take  Upon  a  former  occasion,  where  a  similar 

tnded  range,  the  necessary  cost  of  the  most  eco-  question  arose  in  respect  to  the  creation  of  the 

J  management  of  the  conference  might  amount  Board  of  Health  and  clothing  it  with  certain 

mm  originally  sug^ted  by  this  Department.  powers,  the  same  qnestion  arose.     Of  course  I 

the  honor  to  be,  ^y'j££J^^^°|,«^2RT\  3o  not  pretend  that  Congress  ever  had  the  an- 

.  Hejtbt  G.  Davis,  thority  to  appropriate  money  to  any  such  pur- 

lairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  pose  unless  the  things  to  be  done,  the  powers 

Senate.  to  be  exercised,  are  proper  and    legitimate 

Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin :  "  Mr.  Presi-  regulations  of  commerce  and  falling  within 

I  find  myself  once  more  compelled  to  sit  that  clause  of  the  Constitution,  but  I  think 

feet  of  the  Democratic  doctors  on  a  con-  that  Congress  has  the  power  in  the  regulation 

onal  question.    I  want  to  know  from  of  commerce  to  so  regulate  it  as  to  strip  it  of 

what  authority  is  conferred  by  the  Con-  elements  dangerous  to  human  health  as  well  as 

on  of  the  United  States  upon  Congress  those  which  are  injurious  to  the  pecuniary  in- 

e  any  money  out  of  the  Treasury  for  any  terests  of  trade  or  revenue." 

►urpose.     I  want  to  know,  in  the  second  Mr.  Carpenter :  '*  Mr.  President,  nothing  is 

whether  Congress  can  appropriate  any  more  ungracious  and  nothing  more  unpleasant 

money  for  a  cause  over  which  and  as  to  than  to  be  constantly  compelled  to  interpose 

it  has  no  jurisdiction.     I  want  to  know,  objections  to  things  which  everybody  will  agree 

third  place,  who  will  vote  for  an  appro-  are  desirable  to  have  done.    Take  the  subject  of 

m  of  money  touching  a  subject  not  com-  agriculture.    Everybody  says  it  would  be  a  good 

to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Con-  thing  to  improve  it,  and  to  improve  the  con- 
on  of  the  United  States.  I  would  be  veniences  for  carrying  it  on.  So  with  educa- 
lad  indeed  if  any  Senator  on  any  side  of  tion ;  so  with  public  health ;  so  with  a  thousand 
ham  her  would  furnish  me  the  intorma-  things,  which  in  the  frame- work  of  our  Consti- 
i  reply  to  those  three  questions,  or  either  tution  has  been  left  to  the  States  and  not  con- 

them."  f erred  upon  the  General  Government.     If  the 

Harris,  of  Tennessee :  "It  was  my  pur-  proposition  were  to  be  submitted  to  amend 

0  say  that  I  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  the  Constitution  so  as  to  commit  the  regulation 

0  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  such  in-  of  education  to  the  General  Government,  I 
tion  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  him,  hav-  would  vote  for  it.  If  the  proposition  were  to 
ard  the  views  of  the  Senator  upon  pre-  be  submitted  to  permit  the  United  States  to 
occasions  as  well  as  upon  this  in  respect  provide  for  the  public  health  of  the  Union,  I 
{question.  might  vote  for  that;  but  when  I  came  into 

there  be  a  constitutional  warrant,  as  I  this  Chamber  I  was  compelled  under  the  rules 

believed  and  still   believe  there  is,  for  of  this  body  to  go  to  the  desk  and  swear  to 

)propriation  aud  kindred  appropriations  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

lave  been  made,  it  will  be  found  to  rest  by  which  I  understood  then,  and  understand 

the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  now,  that  I  took  an  oath  that  in  any  act  or 

Q  nations  and  among  the  several  States."  thing  done  by  me  as  a  Senator  I  would  ob- 

Carpenter:    "That  would  be  touching  serve  and  obey  the  Constitution;    I  would 

mmunication  of  diseases? "  exercise  my  best  judgment  and  reason,  and  in 

Harris:  "It  is  touching  commerce ;  and  all  things  act  in  conformity  with  the  Consti- 

Senator  will  take  the  trouble  to  investi-  tution. 

be  legislation  of  Congress  upon  the  sub-  "  Upon  this  question  I  can  see  no  more  pow- 

1  commerce  (which  he  has  doubtless  done  er  in  Congress  to  enter  upon  the  regulation  of 
many  times,  and  is  very  much  more  fa-  the  health  of  the  Union,  or  to  invite  conven- 

with  it  than  I  am),  he  will  find  that  tions  with  foreign  nations  to  consult  with  and 
are  innumerable  instances  in  which  Con-  advise  us,  any  more  than  I  can  see  the  power 
bas  legislated  regulating  commerce  in  the  to  do  anything  in  the  world  that  yon  can  dem- 
it of  health  aud  comfort  as  well  as  in  onstrate  is  desirable  to  have  done  by  some- 
respects,  regulations  as  to  what  passen-  body. 

ssels  shall  carry  and  what  they  shall  "  I  believe  sincerely  that  the  prosperity  of 

rry,  all  of  which  regulations  are  in  the  this  country  depends  upon  an  honest  and  faith- 

\t  of  human  health  and  the  safety  of  ful  observance  of  the  constitutional  distribu- 

i  life.  tion  of  sovereign  powers  between  the  great 

it  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  the  Repuldic  and  the  States;  and  although  $2,500 

ir  and  I  can  not  possibly  differ  about,  for  this  purpose  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  yet  the 

>t  think  it  probable  we  can  dififer  very  vote  of  Congress  appropriating  any  money  for 
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sue])  a  purpose  does  strike  a  blow^  at  the  Con-  the  common  welfare,  and  so  of  all  the  othe] 

stitution.^^  ends  intended  to  be  secured  and  reached  bj 

Mr.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia:  **How  about  this  preamble  in  the  Constitution.    It  was  a 

the  'general  welfare'  clause?    Does  not  the  mere  statement  of  the  reasons  which  induced 

Senator  think  this  is  just  in  that  direction  ?  '^  our  fathers  to  create  this  Government,  of  the 

Mr.  Carpenter:  ^^I  refer  the  Senator  to  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  give  these  cer- 

commentaries  of  Judge  Story,  and  to  all  writ-  tain  enumerated  powers  to  the  General  Gov- 

ers  upon  that  clause.    If  the  general  welfare  ernment;  but  was  not  intended  to  so  provide 

clause  gives  Congress  power  to  do  what  it  the  means  bj  which  these  ends  were  to  be 

thinks  the  general  welfare  requires,  what  was  secured.     That  was  done  bj  the  Constitution, 

the  object  of  enumerating  what  Congress  may  So  Congress  is  authorized  to  raise  money  to 

do?     Upon  that  construction  ours  is  an  un-  secure  the  common  welfare  in  the  way  the 

limited  government.    Judge  Story,  Federalist  Constitution  has  adopted  to  secure  the  general 

as  he  was,  says  that  that  construction  would  welfare.     And  in  no  other  way. 

carry  the  Government  beyond  all  restraint,  '^  Whoever  construes  this  clause  so  as  to  say 

because  if  Congress  has  but  to  say  that  the  that  whatever  will  conduce  to  the  general  wel- 

public  welfare  requires  a  cei'tain  tiling  to  be  fare,  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  do  that, 

done,  then  it  has  the  power  to  do  it — ^'  must  do  it  as  to  all  other  subjects,  as  to  every- 

Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts:  ''The  Senator  thing  that  will  contribute  to  establish  justice, 

does  not  say  that  Judge  Story  was  a  Federal-  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 

ist,  that  is,  in  any  technical  political  sense? "  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 

Mr.  Carpenter :  ''  I  do  not  mean  that ;  but  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
I  mean  that  he  was  a  Federalist  in  his  con-  and  our  posterity.  1  ask  whiit  can  be  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution — that  is  to  say,  ceived  of  within  the  scope  of  governmental 
he  was  for  construing  the  Constitution  so  as  powers  that  will  not  contribute,  if  wisely  con- 
to  give  it  some  power.  So  am  I.  He  was  for  ducted,  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  ends?  In 
construing  it  so  as  to  give  full  play  to  all  the  other  words,  if  you  hold  the  preamble  of  the 
powers  wnich  the  convention  framing  it  and  Constitution  as  conferring  power,  this  Govem- 
tbe  people  adopting  it  intended  and  attempted  ment  is  as  absolute  as  the  Government  of 
to  confer  upon  the  General  Government,  and  Great  Britain.  We  have  not  a  republic  limiteiJ 
there  he  stopped.  Discussing  this  question,  and  by  the  Constitution,  its  powers  specified,  and 
the  very  clause  to  which  the  Senator  from  West  their  exercise  regulated,  but  we  have  a  Got- 
Virginia  refers,  he  says  that  if  that  construe-  ernment  that  can  do  everything  which  it  deems 
tion  be  given  to  that  clause,  then  the  Govern-  necessary  to  promote  justice,  insure  domestic 
ment  is  an  unlimited  one ;  that  it  was  utterly  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
unnecessary  to  proceed  and  enumerate  the  promote  the  general  welfare,  etc.;  and  what 
powers  which  might  be  exercised  by  the  Gen-  greater  power  has  Great  Britain? 
eral  Government."  *'  That  is  the  argument  not  of  myself,  but  of 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware :  *'  I  desire  to  Judge  Story,  upon  this  subject,  and  of  all  the 

ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  the  phrase  men  1  have   ever  read  who  are  regarded  as 

*  general  welfare  *  was  not  incorporated  from  authority  upon  the  Constitution  in  discussing 

the  Articles  of  Confederation,  where  it  evi-  the  effect  of  that  clause, 

dently  meant  general  interest  in  contradistinc-  *'  This  whole  subject  of  the  regidation  of 

tion  to  the  local  interests  of  the  several  colonies,  health  may  be  important,  but  to  say  that  it  is 

and  whether  it  has  not  the  same  import  in  the  a  part  of  the  regulation  of  commerce,  seems  to 

Constitution  that  it  had  in  the  Articles  of  Con-  me  to  be  fanciful ;  it  seems  to  be  furnishing  a 

federation  ? "  pretext  for  doing  what  we  have  made  up  our 

Mr.  Carpenter:  **  Turn  to  the  preamble  of  mind  to  do  and  really  have  no  power  to  do. 

the  Constitution :  "  The  thing  under  consideration  is  providing 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  Stat^^s,  in  order  to  ^^^  *^^  pubhc  health,  but  he  says  this  may  be 

form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  ??»«  because  it  is  a  mere  incident  to  commerce, 

domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defease,  It  you  were  regulating  commerce  in  the  proper 

promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessintrs  sense  of  the  word,  by  regulating  the  construc- 

of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posteritv,  .«Jo  oi^dn  and  tion  of  ships,  and  the  conveniences  they  should 

|tobhsh  this  Constituuon  for  the  United  States  of  j,^^^^  ^^  ^J  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^1^  undoubtedly  be 

authorized  to  take  into  consideration  the  effect 

**  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  construction  upon  the  health  of  your 

than  that  this  is  the  true  construction  of  that  sailors  and  passengers.    That  would  be  apart, 

clause.    For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  ends  a  detail,  an  incident  to  the  regulation  of  com- 

recited  here,  the  public  welfare  among  others,  merce  in  the  proper  sense ;  but  we  are  not 

this  Constitution  is  adopted.  regulating  commerce ;    we  are  not  providing 

"Now  we  proceed  to  see  what  is  the  Con-  for  the  building  of  ships;  we  are  not  contem- 

stitution  adopted.      The  Constitution  creates  plating  any  such  thing.    We  are  contemplating 

Congress.     It  then  gives  Congress  power  to  do  the  single  subject  of  human  life  and  of  health, 

all  the  things  which  they  who  framed  this  in-  important,  I  concede.    As  I  have  said,  perhaps 

strument  believed  were  essential  to  promote  I  might  vote  for  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
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tadon  which  would  confer  the  power,  hat  I  purine  of  seouring  an  international  sTBtem  of  noti- 

deny  mo8t  respectfully  that  it  is  conferred.     I  ^°*^<>J»  «»  to  the  actual,  wmtary  oondition  of  port; 

Jy  that  anyVan  who  is  supporting  the  Con-  S^t^rsSSk^'^lriw^'"  "'  ""''  ^"'"  ""^ 

sdtation  can  vote  for  an  appropriation  in  aid  of 

anj  subject,  no   matter  how  important  and  "  As  I  understand,  m  pursuance  of  that  joint 

generally  useful,  that  is  not  committed  to  the  resolution  this  conference  was  invited,  and  in 

juriadiction  of  the  General  Government."  pursuance  of  that  invitation  the  conference  has 

Mr.  Garland:    "Mr.  President,  the  objec-  ™®*-     ,            .           .      .      ,                 ^ 
dons  urged  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  .      ^^  ^^  now  jn  session  m  the  city  of  Wasli- 
hiTd  been  urged  before,   and  a  great  many  i^igton.    Now  the  question  comes  up.  Shall  we 
more.     Some  two  years  ago,  when  a  simi-  simplj  discharge  an  obligation  upon  us  to  meet 
Ur  queetion  was  up,  everything  that  is  said  ^^^  exigencies  of  this  conference,  which  we 
by  him  to-day  and  much  more  was  said.    He  ^^^e  solemnly  invited  by  three  laws,  and  the 
was  not  here  at  the  time,  1  believe,  to  partici-  constitutionality  of  every  one  of  which  was 
Ittte  in  that  argument     The  question    was  discussed,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  such  an 
argued  by  a  number  of  Senators  on  both  sides  expression,  ad  nauseam  t    The  question  now 
for  and  against  the  general  proposition,  and  '^^  Shall  we  defray  the  expenses  of  that  sani- 
e?ery  case  was  referred  to  and  commented  t^ry  conference  that  we  have  invited  to  meet 
upon,  from  Gibbons  w.  Ogden,  in  9  Wheaton,  ^^^re  ?    I  do  not  see  that  at  this  day  there  is 
down  to  the  celebrated  cattle  case  in  6  Wal-  ^J  argument  left  in  respect  to  that  matter." 
lace,  on  the  subject  of  commerce  between  the  ^^'  Carpenter:  "That  is  not  the  question  I 
States.    The  general  power  to  take  care  of  the  P^*-     The  question  I  put  was  whether   the 
health  of  the  country  was  put  upon  three  dif-  Constitution  authorizes  us  to  do  it? " 
forent  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  one  of  which  Mr.  Garland :  "  I  think  it  does.V 
die  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  not  referred  Mr.  Carpenter :  "  Then  I  do  not  see  that  the 
to:  first,  the  commercial  clause,  which  was  other  is  the  question.    I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee ;  **or  that  if  we  ask  a  man  to  work  for  us,  if 
second,  the  general-welfare  clause ;  but  clause  ^®  can  pay  him  we  ought  to  do  it ;  but  the 
Xo.  2  of  section  10  of  Article  I  was  also  re-  question  with  me  was,  Where  do  we  get  the 
ferred  to  and  commented  upon  to  some  extent  authority  to  do  this?    We  are  not  giving  our 
by  myself,  and  I  was  supported  in  that  by  ^^^  money  to  pay  these  men.    That  would  be 
Judge  Story,  the  authority  that  has  been  re-  very  proper,  and  I  should  be  very  willing  to 
ferred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.    That  contribute  half  of  all  I  have  got  (and  1  should 
elaose  is  as  follows :  Qot  be  out  more  than  the  price  of  a  cigar  at 

"No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con-  that),  but  the  question  is  whether  I  have  got 

peas,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exporU,  any  right  to  vote  the  money  of  the  people  of 

uoept  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  execut-  Now  York  for  such  a  purpose." 

mg  Its  iDspection  laws  •  and  the  net  produce  of  all  xhe  joint  resolution  was  reported  to   the 

'^X^'S:1i^i  'r 7f  irT^ToTtSe  senate  Without  amendment,  prdLd  to  a  third 

United  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  reading,  and  read  the  third  time, 

the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress.  The  roll-call  having  been  concluded,  the  re- 

''Judge  Story  said  in  the  second  volume  of  s^t  was  announced  as  follows: 

Commentaries'  on  the  Constitution  that  Yeas— Allison,  Anthony,  Beck,  Booth,  Bumside, 


objection  of  that  character.     We  have  had  dolph;  Rollins,  felater,  Voorhees,'  Wallkoe,  ^ytc^ 

MDitary  regulations  or  a  quarantme  law,  so  to  Williams,  Windom— 80. 

(peak,  ever  since  1790  upon  the  statute-book  Nats — Brown,  Carpenter,  Cockrell,  Farley,  Ingalls, 

of  the  country.     In  1879  that  statute  was  con-  McPherson,  Pendleton,  Plumb,  Saulsbury,  Saunders, 

ni^'!f^L^I^"*!^    ^^   ^.^^   .^.?f  f  A    ""^  ."i^  '^  ABsr^Bailev,  Baldwin,  Bavard,  Blaine,  Blair, 

IJlUted  fetates  by  an  act  entitled  *An  act  to  Bruce,  Butler,  Cameron  of  PennaVlvania,  Cameron  of 

pre?ent  the  introduction  of  contagious  or  in-  Wisconsin,  Conkling,  Davis  of  tllinois,  Eaton,  Ed- 

fectious  diseases  into  the  United  States.'     That  munds.  Grover,  Hamlin,  Hereford,  Hill  of  Colorado, 

iCt  was  passed  April  29,  1879.     The  following  ^^\  «^  C^orgia,  Jones  of  Florida,  Jones  of  Nevada, 

?M*  «k..r  <^<.4^nf  ^  «r«o  AJn<,;/^A.<>Ki«^  »..i«.».w4  i^  Kellosr^,  Keman.  Kirkwood,  Lamar,  Lopan,  McDon- 

jetr  that  sUtute  was  considerably  enlarged  by  aid,  Makcy,  Pacldock,  Random,  staron,  i-hurman, 

>  general  health  bill,  which  was  reported  from  Vance,  Vest,  Walker,  withers— 85. 

tie  special  committee  by  the  Senator  from  o^  *v.    •  •  *        i  *•                     a 

Tenn^e,  and  which  miived  the  sanction  of  ^°  *«  J*>»°*  regolut.on  was  passed. 

^  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  some  amend-  

aents.     On  the  14th  of  May  last  Congress  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  January 

j)aiBed  the  following  joint  resolution :  28th,  the  following  bill  was  considered : 

<<  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  Be  U  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Eouee  of  RepreterU- 

uthorized  to  call  an  international  sanitary  conference  atives  of  the  United  States  qf  America  in  Congress  a#- 

omeetat  Washington,  Distaict  of  Columbia,  to  which  sembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  and 

be  several  powers  having  jurisdiction  of  ports  likely  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 

0  be  infected  with  yellow  fever  or  cholera  shall  tie  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 

iTiled  to  send  delegates,  properly  authorized,  for  the  ated,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Page,  widow  of  the  late 

TOL.  XXI. — 10     A 
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Captain  Hugh  N.  Page,  the  sum  of  $136.86,  being  tho  pathetic  feeling  in  the  minds  and  hearts  Ci 

bafance  of  py  due  the  said  Hugh  N.  Page,  as  captain  members  of  this  House.     We  saw  it  iUustrat^ 

in  the  United  States  Navy:  Practded.  Said  payment  i.^,^  •     ^i  ^  ^„„„«««  ^*' „  k:ii    «,i.;«i.  u,,*      i-TTv 

flhaU  not  be  made  untU  the  said  Elizabeth  pf  Page  ^^1%  ^  ^®  passage  ot  a  biU,  which  but  a  httl, 

files  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  copies  of  her  while  ago  was  before  the  committee.     And   ii 

letters  of  administration,  showing  that  she  is  the  law-  is  the  fact  that  claimants  come  here  before  tli« 

ful  representative  of  the  said  Hugh  N.  Page.  House  and  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

Mr.  Brewer,  of  Michigan  :  ^*  Mr.  Chairman,  and  present  but  one  side  of  the  case,  and  ap- 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  great  length  of  time  peal  to  the  sympathies  and  hearts  of  the  mem- 

in  discussing  the  question  involved  in  this  case,  hers  for  relief. 

It  is  simply  this,  that  the  husband  of  the  claim-  ^^  Now,  I  say  the  widow  of  Captain  Page 

ant  in  1811  entered  the  naval  service  of  the  could  acquire  no  higher  rights  against  the  Gov- 

United  States.    He  served  as  a  faithful  officer  ernment  than  those  possessed  by  her  late  hns- 

until  1861,  when  the  State  of  Virginia  with-  band ;  and  if  it  had  been  right  to  have  paid 

drew  her  allegiance  from  the  General  Govern-  this  claim,  then  it  should  have  been  and  woold 

ment.    He  sent  in  his  resignation,  setting  forth  have  been  paid  to  Captain  Page  years  ago,  in- 

those  facts  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    The  stead  of  its  being  claimed  for  the  widow  noie. 

resignation  was  accepted  soon  after.     After  The  same  principles  are  involved  upon  this 

the  resignation  had  been  forwarded  to  the  claim,  and  m  this  case,  as  would  be  involved 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  immediately  entered  if  there  was  a  million  dollars  concerned;  no 

the  Confederate  service.    How  long  he  served  more  and  no  less. 

in  the  Confederate  Navy  I  am  unable  to  state.  ^*  We  are  establishing  a  precedent  to-day, 

Whether  he  was  killed  in  the  service  of  the  and  if  we  pass  this  bill  then  we  ought  immedi- 

Confederacy  or  not  I  am  wholly  unable  to  state,  ately  to  repeal  the  act  by  which  the  payment 

But  we  find  that  he  died  at  some  time  after-  of  this  claim  and  those  of  others  like  it  is  pre- 

ward,  and  that  'the  widow  now  comes  to  Con-  vented.    If  this  cldm  is  right,  which  is  pre- 

gress  and  presents  her  bill,  asking  that  the  sented  by  Mrs.  Page,  then  I  say  there  are  a 

sum  due  him  when  he  sent  in  his  resignation  thousand  others  who  have  equally  meritorioDS 

to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  be  paid,  claims,  and  they  should  be  paid  as  well  as  this 

There  is  no  question  between  the  minority  and  widow.    1  insist  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to 

the  minority  of  the  committee  but  what  there  do  here  in  part,  what  we  in  my  judgment,  in 

was  due  to  Captain  Page,  at  the  time  he  re-  this  Committee  of  the  Whole  or  in  this  House, 

signed,  the  sum  of  $136.85.  will  not  do  in  whole,  and  what  the  country 

"In  1867  Congress  sought  to  cut  off  and  would  not  approve  of  our  doing." 
prevent  the  payment  of  all  such  claims,  and  Mr.  Goode,  of  Virginia :  "  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
passed  an  act  which  prohibited  any  depart-  regret  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Hr. 
ment  of  the  Government  to  pay  any  account,  Brewer]  seems  disposed  to  make  such  strenn- 
claim,  or  demand  against  the  CTnited  States  ous  opposition  to  this  little  bill.  What  is  it? 
which  accrued  prior  to  the  13th  day  of  April,  If  I  can  get  the  attention  of  the  committee  for 
1861,  in  favor  of  any  person  who  promoted,  a  moment,  I  am  sure  that  gentlemen  on  both 
encouraged,  or  in  any  manner  sustained  the  sides  of  the  Chamber  will  agree  with  the  ma- 
rebellion,  or  who  during  such  rebellion  was  jority  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  that 
not  known  to  be  opposed  thereto  and  distinctly  the  bill  ought  to  be  favorably  considered, 
in  favor  of  its  suppression.  "  And  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 

"  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  stated  by  information  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 

the  gentleman  who  made  the  majority  report,  the  House  surrounding  the  gentleman  from 

that  the  time  has  come  for  ordering  otherwise.  Michigan  who  has  just  spoken,  that  this  is  a 

These  claims  were  not  to  be  paid  *  until  other-  unanimous    report    from  the  Committee  on 

wise  ordered/  and  the  gentleman  sets  forth  in  Naval  Affairs,  with  two  exceptions, 

his  report  that  the  time  has  now  come,  in  the  "  It  appears  from  the  report  that  Captain 

judgment  of  the  committee,  when  it  should  be  Hugh  N.  Page  entered  the  United  States  Navy 

otherwise  ordered.  as  a  midshipman  in  1811.     He  was  present  at 

**  I  should  like  to  know  why  it  should  be  or-  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  under  Commodore 
dered  now,  any  more  than  at  the  time  the  act  Perry,  and  exhibited  such  conspicuous  gal- 
was  passed,  that  these  claims  should  be  paid,  lantry  on  that  occasion  that  the  Government 
If  it  was  right  that  these  claims  should  be  voted  him  a  sword.  He  remained  in  the  ser- 
paid,  then  it  was  wrong  to  enact  the  law.  If  vice  of  the  United  States  until  the  breaking 
it  was  right  they  should  not  be  paid,  then  it  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  when  he  tendered 
is  no  less  right  now.  his  resignation  for  the  reason  stated  by  him, 

"  Our  friends  who  make  this  report  may  because  his  native  State  had  adopted  her  ordi- 

come  and  say  this  is  but  a  small  sum,  $136.85.  nance  of  secession. 

They  may  say  that  this  lady  who  now  presents  **  Now  just  here  let  me  say  that  the  report 

tbis  claim  as  the  widow  of  Captain  Page  is  of  the  committee  is  slightly  inaccurate.    I  do 

poor  and  needy.    They  may  seek  to  play  upon  not  attach  any  blame  to  the  gentleman  from 

the  sympathies  of  this  committee  and  of  the  Michigan  [Mr.  Brewer].     He  was  misled  by 

House,  so  as  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee, 

claim.    I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  raise  a  sym-  Since  that  report  was  submitted  I  have  been 
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id  that  it  was  slightly  inaccurate  in  this :  one  after  another  of  these  old  claims  comes 

that  Captain  Page  entered  the  service  creeping  into  this  House,  stained  all  over  with 

Confederate  States.    That  is  a  mistake,  the  record  of  tiieir  disloyalty.      When  they 

too  old  a  man  to  render  any  service,  corae  they  always  have  their  advocates.    The 

^venty  years  of  age  when  the  war  hroke  reasons  given  for  passing  this  class  of  hills  are 

ill  he  did  was  to  tender  his  resignation  always  plausible.    If  it  is  a  claim  on  behalf  of 

er  form  as  an  officer  of  the  Navy  of  the  a  college,  it  is  an  ^  old  college  *  that  has  edu- 

States;  which  resignation  was  accepted  cated  great  men,  and  the  passage  of  the  bill  is 

Grovernroent.^'  demanded,  and  demanded  by  the  gentleman 

lawley,  of  Connecticut :  "  Did  he  state  from  Virginia  in  favor  of  education.     Year 

•unds  in  his  resignation  ?  '*  after  year,  day  after  day,  William  and  Mary 

Toode :  '*  The  only  ground  was  that  his  College  is  made  the  entering- wedge ;  and  gen- 

kate  of  Virginia  haviug  adopted  an  or-  tlemen  are  rallied  to  the  support  of  that  biU  by 

I  of  secession,  he  tendered  his  resigna-  plausible  arguments  in  favor  of  education,  in 

an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy;  favor  of  antic^uity,  in  favor  of  *  the  first  educa- 

»  his  only  reason.  tional  institution  on  the  continent.*   No  matter 

ippears  that  at  the  time  of  that  resigna-  what  the  subject  may  be,  there  are  always 

bich  was  accepted  by  the  Government  plausible,  eloquent,  sympathetic  reasons  given 

Jnited  States,  there  was  a  small  pittance  for  the  passage  of  the  bill.     Generally  there  is 

>.85  standing  to  the  credit  of  Hugh  N.  great  force  added  to  the  bill  because  it  is  a 

1  the  books  of  the  department.    It  is  *  little '  thing.    I  think  I  have  observed — and 

>nted  by  gentlemen  of  the  minority  of  if  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  the  gentleman  can 

imittee  that  this  money  was  fairly  and  correct  me — I  think  as  a  general  rule  my  friend 

:>ly  earned  by  Captain  Page.    It  is  not  from  Virginia  gathers  all  his  intellectual  forces 

1  by  anybody  that   the  Government  around  a  Mittle'  thing.    Because  it  is  small, 

to  him  at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  because  it  is  weak,  because  it  is  feeble,  he 

ed  it  for  faithful  services  rendered  dur-  comes  to  its  rescue  with  a  chivalry  worthy  of 

•ng  and  brilliant  career.    He  died  with  himself. 

le  pittance  standing  to  his  credit.     His  ^'  Now,  what  is  this  case  ?    What  does  it 

now  comes,  as  his  legal  representative,  present  to  you,  and  to  me,  and  to  this  commit- 

js  the  Government  to  pay  to  her,  as  the  tee,  and  to  the  American  people  ?    Sir,  it  is 

ntative  of  her  late  husband,  what  was  the  history  of  an  adopted  son  of  this  republic 

due  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  placed  in  command  above  his  fellows,  commis- 

itlemen  say  it  is  a  just  claim ;  gentle-  sioned  to  rule  over  other  citizens  in  the  Navy 

f  the  amount  is  due ;  gentlemen  say  it  of  the  United  States.    As  a  gallant  young  man, 

an  fairly  and  honorably  earned ;    but  on  the  broad  waters  of  the  lake  which  bounds 

e  nn willing  to  pay  it  because  of  section  my  State,  he  won  distinction  with  hundreds  of 

f  the  Revised  Statutes.  other  men.    Was  the  country  ungrateful  for 

w  I  submit  to  this  Committee  of  the  his  services  ?    Far  back  in  that  war  of  which 

that  it  was  never  contemplated  by  the  Lake  Erie  was  the  scene.  Congress  rewarded 

ment  of  the  United  States  to  confiscate  the  valor  of  this  young  man,  presented  him 

tr  a  claim  like  this.    I  apprehend  the  a  sword ;    encouraged    him    from   that  time 

ment  only  intended  to  suspend,  for  the  thenceforth  and  for  ever,  while  his  hand  had 

ing,  the  payment  of  such  claims.    Why  ?  the  power,  to  wield  that  splendid  gift  of  his 

the  period  of  reconstruction.     The  country  given  him  in  reward  of  allegiance,  of 

had  not  yet  been  fully  restored  to  the  fidelity,  of  valor — ^to  wield  it  for  the  country 

Nobody  knew  then  how  many  such  which  thus  honored  him,  which  thus  glorified 

might  be  preferred  against  the  United  him,  which  thus  told  the  world  how  the  re- 

and  Congress  in  its  wisdom,  in  1867,  public  would  reward  its  faithful  and  devoted 

t  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  sus-  sons.      Years  passed  on  —  a  half-century  of 

[le  payment  of  these  claims  until  they  honors,  of  promotion — ^until  this  man  was  ele- 

think    proper  to    '  order    otherwise.'  vated  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  Navy  which 

ever  intended  to  confiscate  them.    The  our  laws  recognize — honored,  trusted,  loved ; 

iraent  never  undertook  to  confiscate  the  and  there  came  a  time  when  in  the  madness 

;y  of  any  man  who  went  into  the  rebel-  of  the  hour,  instigated  by  traitors,  by  rebels, 

that  State  of  Virginia  tore  down  the  banner 

laim  that  this  is  as  much  a  debt  due  to  of  the  Union,   and  proclaimed  to   her  sons 

ate  of  Captain  Hugh  N.  Page  as  if  he  that  she  set  up  an  independent  government 

Id  the  bonds  of  the  Government  at  the  for  herself.      Virginia,  not  the  most  deserv- 

9  died.    It  was  to  his  credit  upon  the  ing  by  far,  but  the  most  honored  of  all  the 

[)f  the  department.    He  had  earned  it.  States  in  the  American  Union,  was  the  first  to 

I  rendered  a  quid  pro  quo,  and  it  stood  lay  an  unholy  hand  upon  the  banner  of  the 

redit  at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  and  Union  and  strike  at  its  life.     And  this  son  of 

to  his  credit  to-day  on  the  books  of  the  Virginia,  for  fifty  years  the  honored  represent- 

•y  Department."  ative  of  that  State  in  the  Navy  of  the  United 

Conger,  of  Michigan:  '^Mr.  Chairman,  States,  engaged  then  in  upholding  the  flag  of 
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his  coimtrj,  honored  with  the  highest  com-  It  remains  to-daj,  sir,  for  the  gentleman  from 

mand  which  could  he  given  to  the  son  of  any  Virginia — " 

State,  immediately  upon  hearing  that  the  State  Mr.  Goode :  ^^  If  the  gentleman  will  allow 

to  which  he  belonged  had  become  dishonored  me,  I  think  he  is  in  error  in  that  statement. 

— ^had  become  traitorous,  had  rebelled,  had  It  is  my  recollection  that  repeated  efforts  have 

struck  down  the  fiag,  had  withdrawn  from  the  been  made  to  repeal  section  8,480  of  the  Revised 

association  which  had  honored  the  State,  not  Statutes.    Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  in 

which  the  State  had  honored — resigns  that  the  other  Chamber  if  they  have  not  been  made 

high  position,  hands  back  to  the  Government  here,  and  there  the  question  has  been  debated, 

with  scorn  and  derision  the  honors  conferred  but  postponed  and  defeated  in  various  ways.^' 

upon  him,  resigns  his  high  commission,  but  Mr.  Conger:  ^^  If  there  is  such  an  effort,  it 

carries  off  in  his  old  trembling  hand  the  sword  is  of  record.     I  ask  the  gentleman  for  the 

which  the  nation  had  given  him,  carries  it  off  record.     I  never  heard  of  it  in  this  Chamber, 

to  use  it  to  strike  the  heart  of  the  nation  which  ^^  No,  &ir,  the  American  people  do  not  wish 

gave  it.     [Laughter  on  the  Democratic  side.]  that  law  repealed.    K  that  side  of  the  House 

Ah  I  those  gentlemen  laugh  and  sneer ;   per-  desire  for  any  purpose,  and  so  inconsiderable 

haps  they  did  the  same.    [Laughter  on  the  Re-  a  one  as  this,  to  be  on  record  for  the  repeal  of 

publican  side.]    I  do  not  envy  the  smile  that  the  law  which  no  hand  has  dared  to  touch  for 

gathers  upon  the  faces  of  some  gentlemen  on  twenty  years,  I  invite  them  to  the  issue.     It 

the  other  side  of  the  House — the  smile  of  their  seems  to  me  as  if  the  infinite  variety  of  blunders 

derision  at  the  picture  I  have  drawn.     It  is  of  the  Democracy  would  insure  their  ruin  with- 

a  becoming  exhibition  of  the  contortions  of  out  any  effort  from  our  side  of  the  House ;  and 

which  the  human  face  is  capable  under  adverse  I  say,  let  them  put  their  votes  on  record,  even 

circumstances.    [Laughter.]    It  treats  well  of  in  this  case,  which  is  an  entering-wedge  for 

the  wisdom  and  power  of  that  Creator  who  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 

can  make  a  face  subservient  to  the  rule  and  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  up  for 

will  of  the  mind,  which  shall  show  a  contrary  the  rebellion  which  is  past." 

feeling  to  that  which  exists  within  the  breast  Mr.  House,  of  Tennessee :  ^*  It  seems  to  me 

sometimes.    [Laughter.]    Now,  sir,  that  is  the  that  this  discussion  has  taken  a  very  wide  range, 

picture  of  this  man.  and  aside  from  the  merits  of  the  case  now  be- 

'^  The  gentleman  says  he  was  too  old  to  en-  fore  this  committee.    To  what  the  gentleman 

gage  in  the  Confederate  service.    He  was  not  from  Michigan  has  seen  fit  to  say  on  this  occa- 

too  old  to  resign  and  leave  the  service  of  his  sion  in  reference  to  the  South  and  in  reference 

country.    He  was  not  too  old  to  tell  the  ofiSi-  to  this  side  of  the  House  I  care  not  to  reply. 

cials  of  his  Government  that  he  did  resign  be-  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  that  gentleman  has 

cause  his  State  was  treacherous,  because  it  was  bawled  himself  hoarse  in  that  case.    It  is  not 

rebellious,  and  that  he  was  hurrying  to  leave  the  first  time  the  bloody  shirt  has  been  invoked 

the  service  of  his  country  that  he  might  fling  by  that  gentleman  to  cover  the  cause  of  in- 

himself,  old  as  he  was,  trembling  as  he  was,  justice. 

paralyzed  as  he  was,  with  his  remaining  vital  ^*  What  is  the  case  before  this  committee  ?  It 
forces  into  the  arms  of  his  treacherous  and  re-  is  the  case  of  an  aged  widow  asking — for  what  ? 
hellions  State,  to  aid  it  either  by  force  of  arms  For  the  pitiful  sum  of  $186  which  this  Govern- 
or by  counsel  and  advice  and  encouragement.  ment  owed  to  her  dead  husband— owed  before 

"Ay,  sir,  it  is  reported  to  have  been  said  by  there  was  any  war  of  the  rebellion — for  ser- 
a  distinguished  general  in  the  service  of  the  vices  that  he  had  rendered  his  country.  No- 
United  States,  that  the  South  had  robbed  the  body  disputes  that.  She  is  the  widow  of  a  man 
cradle  and  the  grave  to  bring  strength  to  their  who  had  reflected  honor  upon  his  country's 
cause.  Here  was  this  man  not  yet  in  the  grave,  flag  in  the  past.  This  claim  is  for  services  he 
Here  was  this  man  who  had  gone  to  Virginia  then  rendered. 

to  aid  Virginia  in  its  treason.  The  law  said  to  "  Does  the  Government  owe  him  that  money 
all  such  men  and  all  officers  of  this  Govern-  or  not  ?  Does  anybody  dispute  that  the  Gov- 
ment,  a  law  enacted  and  re-enacted:  If  you  ernment  owes  it?  Suppose,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  thus,  in  the  day  of  your  country's  emer-  that  I  owed  you  the  sum  of  $186,  and  you  and 
gency  and  danger,  forsake  your  post  of  duty,  I  were  afterward  to  have  a  dispute  or  a  falling 
there  shall  be  no  payment  made  to  you  for  out,  and  in  order  to  punish  you  I  repudiated 
services  either  past  or  present.  That  law  for  the  debt  and  refused  to  pay  it.  Between  in- 
twenty  years  almost  has  stood  on  the  statute-  dividuals  such  conduct  would  be  infamous, 
book  of  the  nation.  That  law  for  six  years  Shall  the  Government  place  itself  in  that  po- 
almost  standing  there  has  never  been  attacked  sition  toward  this  old  widow  ? 
by  any  man  whose  face  now  lights  up  with  "  This  Government  has  never  attempted  to 
sneers  at  what  I  say.  There  is  boldness  among  confiscate  this  debt.  If  it  had  been  confiscated, 
you,  infinite  boldness ;  but  no  man  has  had  the  confiscation  could  not  have  lasted  beyond  the 
courage  to  propose  the  repeal  of  that  section,  life  of  this  officer ;  his  heirs  would  have  been 
No  man  has  dared  to  stand  up  before  the  entitled  to  it.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
American  people  and  declare  that  law  was  im-  faults,  or  whatever  in  the  estimation  of  gentle- 
proper  or  unnecessary,  or  ought  to  be  repealed,  men  may  have  been  his  crimes,  he  has  passed 
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beyond  the  praise  or  the  censure,  the  reward  nency  and  a  lesson  for  my  friend  from  Michi- 

or  the  pnnishment  of  the  Honse.  gan  [Mr.  Conger],    1  knew  a  merchant  m  New 

*'  His  aged  widow  is  now  here  asking  for  the  York  who  sat  by  the  side  of  an  old  commer- 
payment  of  the  sum  of  $136  which  the  Gov-  cial  correspondent  as  the  wires  were  aboat  to 
emment  owed  her  husband  for  services  he  had  tick  that  Virginia  had  seceded  from  the  Union, 
rendered.  That  is  the  question.  This  House  The  Virginian  said,  *  What  shall  I  do  if  my 
can  refuse  to  pay  this  claim.  The  claim  is  State  secedes?^  The  merchant  said:  ^  If  you 
seized  upon  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  have  purchased  your  goods,  take  them  and  do 
[Mr.  Conger]  as  an  occasion  for  delivering  to  the  best  you  can ;  no  man  who  knows  you  will 
this  side  of  the  House  a  lecture,  and  to  vent  refuse  to  deliver  them  even  after  Virginia  has 
what  seems  to  be  his  inexhaustible  spleen  seceded.*  Within  half  an  hour  the  news  came 
i^ainst  the  South  and  the  cause  of  the  South  that  Virginia  had  seceded.  The  Virginian 
upon  this  side  of  the  House,  which  has  South-  then  said  to  the  merchant,  ^  You  of  course  will 
em  Representatives.  This  claim  is  made  the  nottrustmenow.'  The  merchant  said  to  him  : 
occasion  of  the  long  speech  which  he  has  de-  *■  You  purchased  the  goods  fairly  on  yesterday. 
livered  here — ^the  claim  of  the  old  widow  of  an  I  will  send  them,  and  I  will  take  all  the  risks, 
officer  who  reflected  credit  upon  his  country ;  I  have  known  you  for  ten  years,  and  know  that 
the  widow  now  coming  here  and  asking  the  you  will  pay  for  them  if  you  can ;  let  the  con- 
Government  to  pay  the  small  debt  that  it  owed  sequences  be  what  they  may,  every  dollar  of 
to  her  dead  husband.  the  merchandise  shall  go  if  you  want  it.'    It 

*^  It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  could  not  be  did  go. . 

a  more  meritorious  claim  presented  to  Con-  "Five  years  after  the  war  was  over,  or  per- 

gxeas  than  the  claim  of  this  old   widow.    I  haps  three,  this  merchant  of  Richmond,  Vir- 

bave  nothing  more  to  say  about  it.*-  ginia,  Breed  en  by  name,  a  thorough  rebel  who 

Mr.  8.  8.  Cox,  of  New  York :  "  When,  sir,  gave  his  all  for  the  success  of  the  Confederate 

are  we  to  have  peace?    Just  after  the  war,  as  cause,  returned  to  the  n^erchant  in  New  York 

we  all  know.  General  Grant  reported  that  the  and  paid  for  the  goods,  every  dollar,  principal 

Southern  States  were  anxious  for  contentment  and  interest. 

and  deserved  confidence  and  amnesty.    He  was  "  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  be  a 

solicitous,  willing  to  be  at  peace  and  amity  widow  asking  for  $136  honestly  due  her  hus- 

with  them,  and  they  with  the  rest  of  the  Union,  band  who  was  an  officer  of  the  United  States 

They  needed  peace  to  give  to  their  toil  its  re-  Navy,   a  debt  for   services  which    preceded 

ward,  and  our  good- will  to  give  them  those  the  rebellion — if  this  Congress  refuses  to  pay 

interchanges  which  build  up  a  common  pros-  the  debt,  they,  in  my  judgment,  do  an  act 

perity.     Have  fifteen  years  made  no  difference  which  appeals  to  the  manhood  outside  of  Con- 

with  you  of  the  other  side?    Are  you  jealous  gress  to  see  that  another  Congress  shall  find  a 

because  the  South  is  growing  in  population  and  way  to  pay  it  with  double  interest."     [Ap- 

prosperity,    in    planting,  manufacturing,   and  plause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

commerce ;  that  her  cattle,  cotton,  and  corn  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Wisconsin :  ^^  This  is  a  qnes- 

are  enriching  her   abundantly?    Surely  not.  tion,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment,  ^ich 

Why,  then,  this  continual  debate,  as  if  their  in-  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  question  involving  a  prin- 

terests  and  ours  were  not  one  ?  ciple.    It  is  a  bill  which  involves,  it  is  true,  a 

"  What  is  the  object  of  opposing  this  bill  ?  very  trifling  amount. 

The  debt  is  not  disputed.     What  can  be  the  "*•  It  was  not  the  stamp-tax  that  brought  on 

object  in  trying  to  cut  down  or  deny  this  little  the  Revolution.     It  is  the  principle  involved 

claim  of  an  old  widow,  a  claim  of  $136.85?    Is  and  underlying  this  thing.     Shall  we  wipe  out 

it  only  a  pretext  to  display  old  animosities  ?  all  legislation  which  prevents  men  once  in  the 

Was  there  ever  such  monstrosity  built  on  so  service  of  the  United  States,  and  who  aban- 

small  a  foundation?    Is  it  not  time  to  have  a  doned  their  duties,  from  coming  back  again  as 

better  spirit  in  reference  to  the  relations  be-  claimants  upon  the  public  Treasury,  because, 

tween  North  and  South?  forsooth,  the  leader  of  the  claimants  is  a  lady, 

"  When  General  Butler  was  in  our  midst  on  old  and  gray,  whose  husband,  in  his  youthful 
the  other  side,  and  we  debated  a  bill  to  restore  days,  did  serve  his  country  with  honor  and 
to  men  who  had  been  in  the  rebel  army  the  distinction?  If  we  do  away  with  the  princi- 
old  swords  which  they  had  worn  gallantly  in  pie  here,  where  shall  we  end  ?  If  we  pay  this 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  he  favored  the  woman  because  she  is  old,  if  we  pay  her  be- 
measure  with  touching  and  patriotic  eloquence,  cause  she  is  needy,  that  is  one  thing.  But  if 
He  had  the  spirit  of  true  soldierly  chivalry,  we  pay  her  because  she  was  the  wifeofanoffi- 
Ue  said,  *  Give  back  to  the  old  soldiers  the  cer  who  resigned,  and  under  whose  resignation 
Bwords  they  wore  in  the  war  of  1812';  and  there  comes  up  this  bill  and  penalty  which  de- 
men  on  both  sides  applauded  the  patriotic  sen-  prived  him  of  his  pay,  he  having  placed  him- 
timent.  What  would  he  say  were  be  here  to-  self  in  the  position  of  suffering  the  penalty, 
day  ?  "  that  is  another  thing.'* 

Mr.  Chittenden,  of  New  York :  **  I  know  a  Mr.  Davis,  of  North  Carolina :  **  Was  there 

little  historic  incident  connected  with  the  out-  any  such  law  in  existence  at  that  time ;  any  law 

break  of  the  rebellion  which  has  some  perti-  that  would  deprive  him  of  his  pay  ?  *' 
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Mr.  Bragg :  "  There  was  this  law,  and  it  is  the  honored  dead,  or  harsh  and  uncharitahle 

recognized  everywhere,  that  he  who  deserts  cominents  upon  the  character  of  the  Southern 

his  oountry's  flag  in  the  hour  of  hb  country's  people.    She  prefers  to  relinquish  that  claim 

peril  is  entitled  to  no  respect  from  that  conn-  for  ever,  and  allow  the  Government  to  hold  in 

try  afterward,  except  such  as  she  gives  him  hy  its  coffers  money  fairly  and  honorably  earned 

a  mere  generosity  and  as  a  gratuity."  by  her  husband,  rather  than  afford  any  excuse 

Mr.  Davis,  of  North  Carolina :    "  If  there  for  an  attack  upon  his  good  name,  which  shd 

was  no  such  law,  then  there  is  a  constitutional  holds  more  precious  than  money  or  even  lifo 

right."  itself. 

Mr.  Bragg :  "  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  here        "  Now,  sir,  with  the  permission  of  the  House^ 

to  discuss  the  Constitution.    If  I  were,  I  should  I  want  to  make  a  single  remark  with  reference 

say  that  the  gentlemen  who  broke  the  Consti-  to  myself.     Since  the  debate  of  last  Friday 

tntion  and  fled  from  it  are  not  the  men  to  hold  it  has  been  charged  by  Republican  newspa- 

it  before  me  and  ask  me  to  support  it.    [Ap-  pers  throughout  the  country,  and  it  was  inti- 

plause  on  the  Republican  side.]  mated  in  that  debate  upon  the  floor  of  this 

'^  If  this  bill  pass,  there  is  no  man  who  was  House,  that  my  obiect  in  presenting  this  peti- 

in  the  American  service,  whether  civil,  mili-  tion  was  insidiously  to  establish  a  precedent 

tary,  or  naval,  but  will  come  back  to  the  Treas-  for  the  payment  of  Southern  war  claims, 
ury  of  the  United  States  for  something  which        *^  I  want  to  say  to  this  House  and  the  conn- 

may  have  been  due  him  for  some  few  days  be-  try  that  no  charge  could  have  been  more  uiyust 

fore  he  deserted  his  country.  ,  and  more  destitute  of  any  foundation  what- 

^^  I  am  anxious,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  anxious  as  ever.  I  presented  that  petition  because  it  was 
any  man  in  this  House,  never  to  see  again  or  my  representative  duty  to  do  so  after  it  had 
hear  of  the  subject  of  the  Southern  rebellion,  been  sent  to  me  for  presentation.  I  present- 
It  strikes  me  as  deeply  and  keenly  as  any  man  ed  it  because  I  believed  the  country  justly 
upon  the  floor  of  this  House,  and  I  would  fain  owed  the  amount  of  money  named  to  the  es- 
wipe  it  out  for  ever  from  sight  and  memory,  tate  of  Captain  Page.  I  presented  it  because 
But  I  say  to  my  friends  from  the  South,  that  I  believed  section  3,480  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
when  you  want  to  end  this  controversy,  when  to  be  clearly  unconstitutional  and  void,  so  far 
you  want  to  close  up  these  memories,  it  is  no  as  claims  of  this  character  are  concerned.    I 

E roper  way  to  do  it  by  bringing  forward  claims  presented  it  because  I  utterly  deny  the  power 
ere  and  presenting  them  for  consideration  of  the  American  Congress  to  pass  any  ex  post 
which  keep  alive  those  memories  by  constantly  facto  law  or  bill  of  attainder.  I  presented  it 
stirring  up  something  that  involves  the  discus-  because  I  did  not  suppose  that  a  single  repre- 
sion  of  the  rebellion  and  the  troubles  which  sentative  of  the  American  people  could  be 
have  grown  out  of  it."  found  who  would  be  willing  to  withhold  from 
Mr.  Goode:  "I  move  to  recommit  the  bill  this  lady  money  honestly  earned  by  her  bus- 
to  the  committee.  On  that,  I  believe,  I  have  a  band  in  the  service  of  his  country,  especially 
right  to  be  heard.  as  by  that  service  he  had  illustrated  American 
*^  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  discussion  of  prowess,  and  shed  additional  luster  on  the 
this  bill  on  last  Friday,  I  have  received  a  letter  American  name." 

from  the  widow  of  Captain  Page,  in  which  she  Mr.  Conger :  **  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  nothing 
mstructs  me  peremptorily  to  withdraw  her  pe-  to  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
tition.  If  I  felt  at  liberty  to  consult  my  own  Virginia  if  he  says  that  he  never  has  in  this 
feelings  or  be  guided  by  my  own  judgment  in  House  presented  or  advocated  the  payment  of 
this  matter,  I  would  without  hesitation  press  war  losses  or  war  claims  so  called,  with  this 
this  bill  to  a  final  vote  in  this  House,  because  I  statement  that  he  excepts  from  that,  because 
believe  her  claim  to  be  a  perfectly  valid  one,  he  does  not  consider  them  war  claims,  two 
and  the  Government  is  bound  to  recognize  it  cases  he  has  advocated  here,  one  of  them  the 
by  every  consideration  of  justice  and  fair  deal-  William  and  Mary  College  claim,  which  we 
ing.  But  I  feel  constrained,  as  I  have  stated,  all  remember,  which  the  country  remembers, 
to  obey  the  instructions  I  have  received  from  which  was  thundered  through  this  land  from 
this  petitioner.  The  House  will  readily  under-  North  to  South,  exciting  apprehension  and  fear 
stand  and  fully  appreciate  the  motives  which  in  every  hamlet  in  the  North  of  the  conse- 
have  impelled  her  to  this  step.  Her  feelings  quence  of  passing  such  a  law,  and  exciting 
have  been  so  wounded  by  the  fierce  assault  hope  and  expectation  in  the  hearts  of  ten  thou- 
made  upon  the  memory  of  her  dead  husband  sand  men  in  the  South  who  had  war  claims 
that  she  is  no  longer  willing  to  furnish  any  in  which  they  were  interested.  I  say  I  have 
pretext  for  a  renewal  of  that  assault.  Her  pe-  nothing  to  say  in  reply  to  the  remark  of  the 
tition  would  never  have  been  presented  here  gentleman  from  Virginia  that  he  has  never  ad- 
if  she  could  possibly  have  foreseen  the  result,  vocated  war  claims.  Of  course,  we  look  upon 
She  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  the  simple  the  name  of  these  war  claims  and  war  losses 
presentation  of  a  humble  petition  for  payment  differently,  and  I  give  the  gentleman  the  full 
of  a  just  debt  by  this  Government  would  be  credit  for  his  avowal  upon  that  subject  accord- 
seized  upon  and  made  a  pretext  for  a  rude  and  ing  to  his  own  construction, 
violent  attack  upon  the  cherished  memory  ot        *^  But,  sir,  when  the  gentleman  stands  there 
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u  the  representative  and  month-piece  of  all  applied  in  part  to  the  extingnishment  of  that 

Soathern  representatives  on  the  floor,  when  he  debt.    Bonds  maturing  on  the  81st  of  Decem- 

assames  to  rise  in  his  place  and  claims  to  speak  her  last  were  paid  out  of  the  accruing  reveaaes. 

for  all  Southern  men  here  and  all  through  the  So  that  there  will  remain  the  sura  of  $637,- 

South,  and  says  that  they  do  not  now  press,  and  850,600,  to  be  provided  for  and  funded  at  the 

tbey  never  have  pressed,  war  claims  properly  option  of  the  Government  at  such  rate  of  in- 

80  called — ^that  they  have  not  done  so  in  every  terest  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  Congress 

possible  combination  of  language  and  words,  and  can  practicably  be  obtained. 

bj  bills  and  memorials  and  petitions,  that  the  ^*  The  sums  that  we  are  dealing  with  are 

haman  mind  can  conceive — the  gentleman  must  enormous,  affecting  the  welfare  of  every  branch 

allow  me  to  question  whether  he  does  repre-  of  our  country^s  industry  and  of  our  entire 

sent  the  people  of  the  South,  whether  he  does  people.    The  opportunity  for  reducing  the  rate 

represent  other  representatives  of  the  South  on  of  interest  upon  this  enormous  sum,  and  not 

this  floor,  whether  he  does  represent  the  mill-  only  that,  but  of  placing  the  national  debt 

ioDs  of  people  of  the  South  interested  in  the  more  under  the  control  of  the  Government  in 

passage  of  war  claims.  regard  to  future  payments,  is  now  before  us. 

•**1  say  that  the  time  has  come,  if  these  The  opportunity  for  doing  this  upon  favorable 

statements  are  correct,  and  if  the  gentleman  terms  should  not  be  lost,  and  the  only  question 

does  speak  for  the  whole    South,    that   the  before  us  as  legislators  is  how  we  can  best  and 

vaja^ons  and  the  carts  and  the  wheel-barrows  most  practically  take  advantage  of  the  hour. 

fhoold  be  brought  here,  and  this  accumula-  "  Two  propositions  have  been  made,  one  by 

tion  of  petitions,  memorials,  bills,   and   ath-  the  House  of  Representatives  and  one  from 

davits,  and  proofs  that  now  fill  the  pigeon-  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.    The 

holes  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  War  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  page  12  of  his 

Claims  should  be  taken  away.     Yes,   sir,   I  report,   has  recommended  the    refunding  of 

would  like  to  see  the  procession  formed.     I  $400,000,000  of  the  national  debt  at  a  rate  not 

would  like  to  see  the  representatives  of  the  exceeding  8*65  per  cent. 

South  who  have  presented  petitions  and  me-  "  it  is  also  recommended  that  authority  be  given  to 

morials  and  bills  favoring  the  passage  of  war  sell  at  par  an  amount  not  exceedinj?  $400,000,000  of 

claims  and  the  payment  of  war  losses  take  their  bonds  of  the  character  and  description  of  the  4  per 

bundles  of  papers  and  march  with  them  away  ^ent  bonds  of  the  United  States  now  outstanding,  But 

-          ^.    ^    F«F^  o  «  ^  u*«*vM  ^MVLx  wL^iu  «»»»j  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  exoeedmc  8*65  per  cent 

from  that  committee-room  and  away  from  the  per  annum,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

Capitol.     And  who  would  be  left  out  of  that  United  States  after  fifteen  ^rcars.  the  proceeds  to  bo 

grand  and  solemn  procession  ?     I  can  myself  applied  to  the  payment  ot  bonds  redeemable  on  or 

imagine  the   whole  Democratic  side  of  this  ^^^  •I'^b'  !>  lo^l- 

House  in  marching  order,  carrying  back  to  "Thellouseof  Representatives  has  proposed 

their  constituents  the  petitions  and  the  memo-  that  we  should  fix  the  rate  of  interest  at  8  per 

rials  and  the  bills  and  the  proofs,  marching  off  cent,  and  make  the  bonds  payable  in  ten  years, 

to  Long  Bridge  to  the  music  of   *  Carry  me  with  the  option  to  the  Government  to  redeem 

back  to  old  Virginia,  to  old  Virginia  shore.' "  them  in  five  years.     Upon  careful  deliberation, 

[Great  laughter.]  and  considering  all  the  arguments  from  every 

Mr.  Goode :  "  I  move  to  lay  the  whole  snb-  respectable  source  that  we  could  obtain,  the 

ject  upon  the  table.    I  think  that  ought  to  be  committee  of  the  Senate  have  modified  both 

satisfactory."  the  proposition  of  the  Secretary  and  the  propo- 

The  Speaker :  **  The  question  will  be  taken  sition  of  the  House.     We  have  reported  to  the 

on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table."  Senate  the  issue  of  'the  $400,000,000  of  bonds 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  recommended  by  the  Secretary  and  the  House, 

■  but  we  have  fixed  the  interest  at  8^  per  cent. 
In  the  Senate,  on  February  15th,  the  Ilouse  being  a  shade  lower  than  that  proposed  by  the 
bill  to  facilitate  the  refunding  of  the  national  Secretary  and  a  slight  increase  upon  the  rate 
debt  was  considered:  proposed  by  the  House,  and  we  have  fixed  the 
Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware :  **  Mr.  President,  time  of  payment  at  twenty  years  instead  of 
ifl  little  more  than  sixty  days  from  this  date  a  ten,  with  the  option  of  paying  the  debt  at  the 
loan  of  the  United  States,  bearing  5  per  cent  end  of  five  years.      The  term  five -twenties 
interest,  and  amounting  to  $469,651,050,  will,  at  would  therefore  continue  to  be  applicable  to 
the  option  of  the  Government,  become  payable,  this  form  of  the  national  debt,  and  one  as  to 
On  the  30th  day  of  June  next  two  other  loans,  which  having  had  experience  of  a  most  favor- 
each  bearing  6  per  cent,  the  first  for  $146,786,-  able  character,  and  to  which  the  people  of  the 
500,  and  the  other  $57,787,250,  will  also  ma-  country    have    become    accustomed,    it    was 
ture  at  the  option  of  the  Government.     These  thought  that  feature  alone  gave  it  weight  and 
tacts  are  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  Secre-  increased  the  probability  of  its  success. 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  will  be  found  on  page  **  There  are  various  reasons  for  this.     Opin- 
io of  his  report  of  last  December.     He  has  in-  ions  have  differed,  and  always  will  differ,  as  to 
formed  us  that  the  surplus  revenue  accruing  this  matter.    Intelligent  and  patriotic  men  be- 
prior  to  the  1st  of  July,  1881,  will  amount  to  lieve  that  it  is  practicable  to  fund  the  whole  of 
mhoat  fifty  million  dollars,  and  can  and  will  be  this  debt  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.    Others 
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again,  equal  to  them  in  experience,  ability,  and  which  to  their  government,  nnder  a  system  of 
opportunities  of  judgment,  have  told  us  there  permanent  indebtedness,  is  a  matter  of  absolute 
would  be  risk  in  the  attempt.  Speaking  for  indifference.  There  are  conditions  in  this 
myself  and  for  the  migority  of  the  committee,  country  which  render  it  imperative  to  main- 
we  believe  that  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  tain  our  bonds  at  par  or  over  par.  The  Sec- 
favor  of  running  no  risk,  and  that  the  rate  of  retary  of  the  Treasury  has  spoken  of  the  tradi- 
S^  per  cent  per  annum  is  that  which  under  all  tions  of  the  country  and  its  policy  to  maintain 
the  circumstances  it  is  wiser  and  better  for  the  our  bonds  at  par.  That  statement  has  the  au- 
United  States  to  adopt  in  order  to  obtain  free-  thority  of  the  country's  history,  but  there  is 
ly  the  desired  loans  from  the  public.  something  more  practical  and  practicable  than 

^^  Consider  for  a  moment  the  experience  of  mere  tradition  and  policy.     There  is  an  abso- 

other  nations  in  this  regard.     At  the  head  of  lute  necessity  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  as  we 

the  commercial  world  is  the  Empire  of  Great  have  tied  our  systems  of  banking  and  currency 

Britain.    Nowhere  has  government  been  more  to  the  fate  of  our  national  bonds,  they  must 

permanent  or  its  institutions  more  stable,  or  stand  or  fall  together.    The  -currency  of  this 

the  certainty  of  the  repayment  of  loans  and  country,  upon  which  the  main  part  of  its  busi- 

indebtedness  secured  by  kw  more  perfectly,  ness  is  conducted,  and  to  which  it  has  been 

The  conditions,  therefore,  of  low  interest  have  made   essential,   is  b^sed  upon  the  national 

been  as  perfect  there  as  human  institutions  credit.     That  currency  is  obtainable  only  by 

have  ever  been  able  to  procure ;  and  yet  what  the  deposit  of  national  bonds,  90  per  cent  of 

is  the  result?    When,  in  the  last  half  century,  currency  being  issued  for  100  per  cent  of  bonds 

the  especial  period  of  her  progress  and  sue-  upon  their  face  value,  and  the  sense  of  security 

cess,  have  the  consols  of  Great  Britain  not  paid  so  absolutely  found  in  the  excess  of  value  of 

more  than  8  per  cent  to  the  investor?    Yet  the  pledge,  the  responsibility  of  the  share- 

those  bonds  have  a  feature  which  is  denied  to  holder,   and  the  reserve  established  by  law, 

our  own,  and  for  my  own  part  I  can  not  regret  have  made  this  credit  money  of  the  Govern- 

it,  and  that  is,  the  creation  of  a  permanent  ment  national-bank  notes  receivable  with  ab- 

debt.    During  the  last  fifty  years  the  loans  ot  solute  and  unshaken  confidence.      Senators, 

Great  Britain  have  touched  par,  I  believe,  but  that  confidence  existing  almost  solely  upon 

twice.  credit,  must  not  be  disturbed.    We  have  to- 

**  It  may  be  stated  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  day  what  is  called  a  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
interest  returned  upon  the  investment  of  Eng-  ments,  but,  to  speak  more  accurately,  we  should 
lish  consols  that  it  has  varied  between  4  and  call  it  a  redemption  of  notes  that  are  at  once 
3^  per  cent.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  return  reissued  at  the  Will  of  the  debtor.  How  is 
upon  the  cost  of  the  British  consols  to  the  that  resumption  assured  ?  It  can  not  be  said  to 
investor.  Sometimes  it  has  paid  more  than  4,  be  assured  by  the  coin  in  the  Treasury.  We 
and  sometimes  even  less  than  3  per  cent,  but  had  at  last  accounts  in  gold  coin  and  bullion 
those  have  beep  the  extremes  of  depression  $140,952,837,  and  of  standard  silver  money 
and  exaltation  of  price.  It  may  be  said  upon  $47,084,459 ;  and  that  is  to  answer  for  $346.- 
authority  that  the  investor  in  British  consols  000,000  of  demand  notes,  and  ultimately  for 
has  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  re-  the  $350,000,000  of  notes  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ceived  on  an  average  rather  more  than  8^  per  emment  through  the  national  banks.  What, 
cent  income.  then,  is  to-day  our  security  that  resumption  can 

*•*"  At  page  5  of  a  pamphlet  containing  the  be  maintained  ?    Not  the  coin  in  the  Treasury, 

report  of  an  interview  between  the  Secretary  surely ;  but  the  existence  of  the  power  secured 

of  the  Treasury,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treas-  by  the  act  of  January  14,  1876,  that  gives  to 

ury,  and  the  Treasurer,  with  the  Committee  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  right  to  sell 

Finance,  will  be  found  a  statement  taken  from  Government  bonds  bearing  4,  4^,  or  5  per  cent 

the  London  ^  Economist '  of  the  6th   of  No-  interest,  to  any  amount  necessary  to  buy  gold 

vember,  1880,  to  which  I  invite  the  attention  aiyi  pay  the  United  States  notes  whenever  pre- 

of  the  Senate  as  corroborating  the  statement  I  sented  at  the  Treasury.    It  is,  therefore,  this 

have  made.  potentiality  standing  in  impressive  and  power- 

"  I  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Senate  f ul  reserve  that  overshadows  any  attempt  to 
to  the  fact  that  the  consols  of  Great  Britain  make  what  is  called  '  a  run  upon  the  Treas- 
offered  to  investors  permanence  and  absolute  ury '  or  endanger  the  permanence  of  resump- 
security,  not  simply  ultimate  security,  but  that  tion ;  and  yet,  bear  m  mind,  those  bonds, 
security  which  can  be  availed  of  at  almost  any  which  under  law  are  to  be  sold  in  order  to 
day ;  and  with  these  two  elements  so  favorable  supply  the  exigencies  and  meet  the  demand  for 
to  a  low  rate  of  interest  they  have  not  been  gold,  can  not  be  sold  at  less  than  par.  There- 
able  to  maintain  at  par  a  loan  at  a  rate  of  in-  fore  I  say  that  we  should  permit  nothing  to  go 
terest  which  it  is  proposed  now  to  issue  and  upon  the  statute-book,  and  take  no  step  in  the 
maintain  at  par  in  this  country.  I  shall  ask  management  of  our  finances,  that  even  tends 
the  Senate  to  consider  the  difference  of  condi-  to  send  our  bonds  below  par,  because  the  par 
tions  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain  as  af-  value  of  those  bonds  is  essential  to  the  abso- 
fecting  our  bonded  debt,  and  to  show  that  we  lute  maintenance  and  security  of  specie  re- 
can  not  safely  permit  that  fluctuation  in  prices  sumption.    It  is  the  power  to  sell  those  bonds 
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under  the  act  of  1875  that  stands  as  the  eorp$  profitable,  and  the  rate  of  interest  increases  in 

de  reserve  to  enable  the  Oovemment  to  pay  corresponding  ratio  with  the  profit  on  the  use 

specie  for  its  notes  on  demand,  and  cause  them  of  capital. 

thus  to  be  an  equivalent  for  specie.    Under  "  Under  certainty  of  law  for  securing  the 

the  free-banking  system  now  in  existence,  the  prompt  repayment  of  loans,  interest  is  low ; 

▼olnme  of  oar  currency  depends  upon  commer-  for  it  is  not  the  ultimate  security,  but  it  is  the 

cSal  demand  and  not  upon  political  exigencies,  punctual  and  reliable  payment  of  money  ex- 

Exoept  for  wise  restriction  as  to  the  securities  pected  that  makes  the  rate  of  interest  low. 

for  loans  and  supervision  as  to  reserve,  the  Money  will  be  cheap  where  confidence  is  estab- 

affurs  of  the  banks  styled  'national  banks'  lished.    The  more  absolute  the  security,  the 

are  managed  and  controlled  by  the  rules  only  lower  will  be  the  rate  of  interest.    I  bold  it 

of  enlightened  self-interest.  They  loan  to  whom,  that  the  demands  for  the  employment  of  capi- 

and  as  often,  and  as  much  as  the  directors  tal  in  legitimate  enterprises  fdl  over  the  United 

elected  by  the  private  stockholders  see  fit — no  States  under  this  all-pervading  sentiment  of 

more  and  not  otherwise — and  the  G-overnment  confidence  that  exists  now,  wUl  mak^a  Gov- 

has  no  voice  or  control  in  their  affairs  except  emment  loan  at  Si  per  cent  equitably  low 

in  the  manner  that  1  have  referred  to ;  that  is  enough.    Money  in  the  United  States  securely 

to  say,  supervision  of  the  securities  for  loans  invested  will  be  worth  on  an  average — I  am 

and  as  to  the  reserve.    In  other  words,  to  re-  speaking  now  of  business  investments — any- 

strain  them  from  conversion  into  trust  and  where  5  per  cent,  and  in  some  parts  of  this 

loan  companies  instead  of  banks,  and  unfitting  country  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  and  this  last  only 

themselves  for  the  true  functions  of  banking.  in  the  newly-settled   districts.     The  United 

**  I  say,  then,  if  nothing  else  must  be  looked  States  is  a  younger  country  than  Europe ;  it 

to,  the  duty  of  placing t resumption  of  specie  is  more  progressive;  newer  enterprises  in  the 

payment  beyond  doubt  would  be  worth  ten  development  of  t^e  natural  wealth  of  this  coun- 

times  the  amount  of  the  difiference  between  8  try  necessarily  exist  here  than  in  longer-settled 

and  3i  per  cent,  and  I  hold  that  we  have  no  countries,  and  employment  of  capital  will  find 

right  to  run  any  risks  on  this  point ;  and  as  I  *  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,'  and  the  profits 

have  said  and  believe,  the  weight  of  opinion  of  industry  are  greater  in  the  United  States 

is  against  our  running  such  risks  as  we  would  than  elsewhere.    The  superiority  in  profitable 

do  if  we  adopt  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.    Why  employment  of  capital,  therefore,  in  this  ooun- 

should  we  take  a  step  in  the  dark  when  it  may  try  justifies  a  rather  higher  rate  of  interest  than 

be  taken  so  clearly  in  the  light  ?    Why  should  it  would  in  Europe. 

we  create  a  ripple  upon  this  placid  stream  of  "  We  are  sometimes  told,  *  Look  at  the  pres- 

prosperity  upon  which  the  affairs  of  our  coun-  ent  advanced  value  of  the  4  per  cent  bonds ;  take 

try  are  now  floating?    There  is  neither  wis-  them  as  your  standard;  they  are  now  worth 

dom  nor  economy  in  taking  steps  that  tend  to  113  in  the  market;  if  a  4  per  cent  bond  is 

check  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  worth  that,  surely  a  8  per  cent  is  worth  par,' 

oontidence  in  their  progress  and  prosperity,  etc.     Why,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  this 

L«t  us  only  take  such  steps  as  we  can  to  justify  agitation  of  the  issuing  a  8  per  cent  loan 

that  confidence,  and  secure  them  against  retro-  been  diligently  and  clamorously  used  for  the 

gre«ion.  last  year — I  do  not  say  improperly,  but  vigor- 

^^  Let  us  solidify  our  credit,  and  secure  our  ously  used — ^as  a  species  of  menace  to  enhance 

bonds  and  our  credit  moneys  against  depres-  the  price  of  the  4  per  cents  ?    If  there  should 

noo  and  possible  fluctuation.    Wise,  moderate,  be  a  compulsory  power  exercised  by  this  Gov- 

and  timely  legislation  can  do  this.  ernment,  which  I  deprecate,  toward  the  stock- 

**The  rate  of  interest  is,  after  all,  controlled  holders  of  the  national  banks  to  force  this  loan 

bj  the  average  rate  of  profit  derived  from  the  upon  them  as  the  single  and  arbitrary  condi- 

einployment  of  capital.     The  profit  of  em-  tion  of  their  continuing  in  business  or  going 

plojing   capital   in   industrious   undertakings  into  ruinous  liquidation;  if  that  power  does 

controls  the  rate  of  interest.    A  high  rate  of  exist,  necessarily  men  will  value  that  which 

profit  will  always  cause  a  high  rate  of  interest,  pays  them  one  fourth  more  interest,  and  the 

There  is  history  for  that.     Where  you  have  a  price  of  the  bond  that  secures  it  will  be  neces- 

low  rate  of  profit,  the  interest  for  the  employ-  sarily  advanced.    Therefore  I  am  compelled 

ment  of  money  necessarily  will  be  less.    The  to  consider  the  present  price   one  of  those 

Datch  were  the  leaders  of  the  commercial  fluctuating  advances,  temporary  in  its  nature 

vorld  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  greater  part  and  caused  by  the  abnormal  and  unsettled  con- 

of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  they  had  re-  dition  of  things,  that  has  given  the  4  per  cent 

iorted  to  a  system  of  overtaxation,  and,  bur-  bond  the  advance  from  par,  at  which  it  was 

dened  by  taxation,  but  little  profit  was  left  for  sold,  to  the  great  premium  which  it  now  en- 

the  employment  of  money ;  and  the  result  was  joys.     I  do  not  think  it  is  either  sound  judg- 

that,  as  after  all  there  is  but  a  limited  profit  in  ment  or  reasonable  common  sense  to  take  the 

£roductioD,  and  that  profit  must  be  shared  by  present  advanced  price  of  the  4  per  cent  bonds 

Lbor  and  capital,  the  rate  of  interest  fell  to  an  as  a  basis  for  calculation  for  the  sale  and  main- 

extraordinarily  low  rate ;  but  where  taxes  were  tenance  of  the  price  of  8  per  cent  bonds. 

lighter,  the  employment  of  money  was  more  ^*  I  would  here  note  that  section  6  of  the 
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HoDse  bill  contains  what  I  have  spoken  of  as  bpth  an  unwise  snspicion  and  an  injarions  act 

the  compulsory  power  of  the  Government  pro-  which  woald  tend  to  jeopardize  in  anj  degree 

posed  to  compel  subscription  to  its  loans.    In  a  transaction  so  vast  and  important  as  this  uo- 

£ection  5  of  the  House  bill,  which  has  been  der  the  possibility  of  restricting  the  cost  bj 

stricken  out  by  the  Senate  Committee,  it  will  withholding  one  eighth  of  1  per  cent, 

be  found  that  the  bonds  bearing  8  per  cent  *^  I  have  not  been  able,  had  I  been  willmg, 

were  to  he  ^  the  (mly '  bonds  receivable  as  secu-  but  I  would  not  have  been  willing,  to  consider 

rity  for  national-bank  circulation,  compelling  this  great  question  by  the  narrow  light  of  party, 

the  banks  to  exchange  any  bonds  bearing  a  I  would  not  be  willing  to  make  cheap  repots- 

higher  rate  of  interest  for  those  bearing  the  tion  out  of  mere  party  prejudices  in  dealing 

lower  rate.    That  was  intended  to  create  an  with  a  question  like  this,  or  to  gain  unthinking 

involuntary  market  for  some  two  hundred  and  applause  by  suggestions  of  recklessness,  ex- 

sixty-nine  million  dollars  of  these  bonds.    I  travagance,  or  something  that  is  worse  than 

did  object,  and  do  now  to  this,  and  the  com-  either  upon  the  part  of  high  officials  charged 

mittee  'have  reported  against  this  compulsory  with  a  great  and  important  duty  to  be  exer- 

feature,  and  I  think  they  were  wise  and  right  cised  in  the  light  of  public  examination  with 

in  doing  so.    The  exhibition  of  compulsory  returns  for  every  farthing  expended   under 

power,  arbitrary  power  by  a  government  over  their  responsibility.     For  that  reason,  while 

matters  touching  its  credit,  has  never  proved  desiring  every  just  economy,  while  not  affect- 

of  ultimate  and  permanent  value.    It  has  rather  ing  to  deal  with  easy  liberality  as  to  moneys  I 

suggested  distrust,  and  lack  of  confidence  in  am  not  to  pay  myself,  and  being  generous  with 

its  own  credit,  that  you  should  pass  from  our  the  means  of  others,  I  still  am  not  willing,  in 

voluntary  and  free  system  of  government  to  contemplating  the  results  as  are  necessarily 

the  involuntary  and  tyrannical ;  and  there  is  embraced  in  these  immense  and  important 

in  this  compulsory  action  proposed  toward  operations  to  the  people  of  this  countiy,  of  so 

the  stockholders  of  the  banks,  created  by  act  of  dealing  with  a  gigantic  debt ;  I  am  not  willing 

Congress,  an  interference  with  their  rights  of  to  treat  those  who  are  to  be  the  practical  and 

private  contract  and  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  responsible  agents  in  the  adjustment  of  this 

of  their  chartered  rights,  which  is  discriminat-  matter  with  undue  or  unworthy  suspicion,  or,  I 

ing  and,  in  my  opinion,  unjust,  unwise,  and  in-  may  add,  to  bind  them  down  with  undae  and 

expedient.    The  real  strength  of  this  Govern-  improper  restrictions.    There  is  a  proportion  to 

ment  lies  at  last  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  be  observed  in  all  things ;  and  we  are  not  bar- 

tbe  country;  it  can  not  be  created  and  estab-  gainers  with  mere  brokers  when  we  place  a 

lished  by  compulsory  statutes;  and  we  roust  moderate  discretion  as  to  the  expense  of  this 

and  we  ought  to  leave  every  class  of  our  citizens,  great  business  in  the  hands  of  high  officials  who 

rich  and  poor,  in  this  land,  free  to  deal  with  are  presumably  men  of  self-respect  and  charac- 

their  Government  on  equal  and  general  terms  ter. 

applied  without   discrimination   to  all   alike.  ^'  If  in  the  future  practical  conduct  of  this 
The  bonds  under  the  present  act  as  proposed  business  there  should  be  a  check  in  the  smooth 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  will  be  and  successful  operations  of  this  refunding  pro- 
receivable  as  security  for  circulation,  and  will  ject  because  of  the  withholding  of  some  small 
be  used  as  its  basis  as  heretofore  provided  by  eighth  of  1  per  cent  which  being  paid  would 
law  in  relation  to  other  interest- bearing  bonds  secure  success,  and  being  withheld  would  fms- 
of  the  Government.  trate  it,  I  mean  to  say  that  responsibility  shall 
"  Mr.  President,  it  is  shown  that  the  expenses  not  rest  with  me,  nor  do  I  envy  the  man  who 
of  the  late  refunding  operations  amounted  to  shall  hereafter  feel  that  it  rested  with  him. 
about  three  eighths  of  1   per  cent,  and  the  For    that  reason,  as  faithful  counselors  and 
tables  of  similar  expenses,  both  in  our  own  his-  trustees  of  the  interests  of  the  American  people 
tory  and  in  the  history  of  other  governments,  whom  we  represent,  we  may  fairly  say  to  the 
show  that  such  an  operation  was  never  before  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  If  you  shall  be  able 
conducted  at  anything  like  so  low  a  rate.     I  do  to  effect  this  great  operation,  reducing  the  rate 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  nothing  of  our  interest  and  confirming  our  Government 
gained  by  experience,  or  that  we  should  con-  credit  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one  half  of  1 
tinue  expensive  and  ancient  methods,  or  that  per  cent,  to  that  limit  you  may  go,  within  that 
we  should  test  the  reasonableness  of  this  ex-  limit  stand  as  far  as  you  can,  and  go  before  the 
pense  wholly  by  the  past;  but  I  do  mean  to  people  of  this  country  as  a  faithful  adminis- 
say  that  upon  examination  no  candid  American  trator  mindful  of  the  needs  and  interests  of 
will  complain  of  extravagance  in  the  late  ac-  those  whom  you  represent,  and  take  whatever 
complishment  of  refunding.     I  do  not  mean  to  of  shame  or  glory  shall  come  to  you  from  your 
say  that  the  same  rat^  of  three  eighths  of  1  performance  of  that  duty.'' 
per  cent  may  not  folly  cover  the  entire  expense  Mr.  McPherson,  of  New  Jersey:  "The  ob- 
of  carrying  this  act  into  effect ;  but  I  do  say  iect  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to  complete 
that  for  the  matter  of  one  eighth  of  1  per  cent  the    refunding  of    the  national  debt.     Two 
we  ought  not  to  tie  the  hands  of  our  agents  hundred  and  two  millions  of  6  per  cent  bonds 
when  we  compel  them  to  make  due  return  to  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  are  about 
us  of  every  dollar  expended,  and  it  would  be  to  mature,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
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•er  cents  issaed  under  the  refanding  act  "  This  report,  taken  in  ooi^'nnotion  with  the 

•ecome  redeemable  on  the  let  of  May  facts  heretofore  stated,  seems  most  extraor- 
dinary.   The  four  handred  millions  of  bonds 

le  duty  of  Congress,  to  my  mind,  is  very  are  to  bear  8^  per  cent  interest,  although  con- 

and  may  be  stated  in  hdf  a  dozen  sen-  fronted  by  the  fact,  supported  by  e very-day 

transactions,  that  said  bonds  could  and  would 
rst,  the  bond  to  be  issued  should  bear  be  negotiated  on  much  better  terms.  It  is  not 
nrest  possible  rate  of  interest  under  which,  often  the  holder  of  a  note  thinks  better  of  it 
iering  also  the  period  of  time  fixed  for  than  the  maker,  and  this  has  become  so  uni- 
rment,  the  Government  would  receive  its  versal  in  practice  a  reversal  of  the  principle 
due  in  exchange  for  it,  was  never  deemed  possible.  It  seems,  how- 
3  per  cent  interest-bearing  bond,  having  ever,  that  axioms  in  financial  practice,  even 
years  to  run,  with  such  earlier  option  on  universal  principles  which  a  credulous  people 
irt  of  the  Government,  not  less  than  ten  believed  admitted  of  no  change  whatever,  may 
from  the  date  of  issue,  to  pay  it,  would,  be  switched  off  out  of  the  way  at  the  will  and 
opinion,  meet  this  requirement,  and  in  a  pleasure  of  a  congressional  committee.  Out- 
time  command  a  premium.  side  of  those  immediately  and  directly  inter- 
i  proof  of  this  we  need  only  point  you  to  ested  in  speculation  in  bonds — and  the  number 
per  cent  bonds,  which  were  taken  as  a  of  these  is  small  when  compared  with  tlie  host 
ation  by  a  syndicate  for  a  large  commis-  of  actual  investors — ^there  can  not  be  found  any 
ess  than  the  par  value,  and  are  to-day  considerable  number  of  financiers  who  believe 
n  open  market  at  such  a  premium  as  a  3  per  cent  forty-year  bond  can  not  be  nego- 
ly  makes  them  a  more  profitable  invest-  tiated  at  par. 

than  a  8  per  cent  bond  at  par.  ^^  These  bond  speculators,  with  untiring  and 
oes  it  not  also  prove  that  should  Con-  unflagging  zeal,  aided  by  a  subsidized  press, 
authorize  a  funding  loan  bearing  8}  per  seek  to  influence  Congress  by  appeals  to  the 
he  bonds  so  authorized  would,  after  pass-  fears  of  its  members  that  an  unsuccessful  at- 
to  the  hands  of  a  syndicate,  advance  in  tempt  to  negotiate  a  3  per  cent  bond  would 
arket  to  a  price  at  which  they  would  not  wound  our  credit  and  practically  defeat  re- 
over  3  per  cent  on  the  investment,  and  sumption.  How,  they  do  not  tell  us.  Pend- 
t  would  thus  be  demonstrated  that  the  ing  action  by  Congress  upon  this  bill,  these 
nment  might  have  saved  the  one  half  same  speculators  have  even  attempted  to  de- 
tnt  per  annum  which  investors  and  specu-  press  the  market  by  a  free  sale  of  4  per  cent 
had  gained?  bonds  as  information  which  would  naturally 
'ere  it  not  for  the  lingering  hope  that  the  influence  Congress  in  favor  of  a  higher  and 
(tions  so  freely  made,  which  I  regret  to  against  a  lower  rate  of  interest ;  but,  as  the 
kve  not  been  dissipated  by  the  Finance  bonds  have  advanced  2  or  3  per  cent,  even  un- 
littee  of  the  Senate,  that  a  3^  per  cent  der  these  assaults,  it  furnishes  additional  proof 
would  be  offered  at  par,  no  doubt  would  that  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
•eexpressedinrespect  of  the  market  value  mittee  and  issue  a  bond  bearing  3^  per  cent 
per  cent  bond.  interest  would  be  a  national  folly, 
'^ith  the  whole  bonded  debt  under  the  "The  committee  further  recommend  an  issue 
;ions  now  existing,  selling  so  nearly  on  a  of  three  hundred  millions  of  Treasury  notes, 
cent  basis,  no  other  arguments  beyond  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  3^  per 
mple  fact  seem  to  be  required  to  sustain  cent  per  annum,  redeemable  at  the  option  of 
4ief  that  a  3  per  cent  bond  of  the  United  the  Government  after  one  year,  and  payable  in 
can  be  negotiated  at  par.  ten  years  from  the  date  of  issue. 
>nfronted  by  this  fact,  the  Finance  Com-  "  It  will  be  remembered  the  bonds  are  to 
>  of  the  Senate  report  in  favor  of  a  3i  per  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3J  per  cent  per 
ond.  and  virtually  ask  the  Senate  to  join  annum,  arbitrarily  fixed.  Said  bonds  have 
bear  crusade  upon  the  national  credit,  twenty  years  to  run,  with  the  reserved  option 
from  the  report :  to  pay  them  after  five  years,  while  the  rate  of 

interest  borne  by  the  Treasury  note  shall  not 


per  _                       . 

r  annum,  payable  Betni-annually,  redeemable  at  have  only  ten  years  to  run,  with  the  option  to 

laure  of  tne  United  States  after  five  years,  and  pay  them  after  one  year. 

^  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  Ksue ;  and  also  u  j^  Jq  ^^e  committee  set  at  defiance 
ry  notes  to  an  amount  not  exceedms  $300,000,-  ,,  ,  i,-  u  u  j 
denominations  of  $10  or  some  multiple  of  that  ^^  i?^^  "^^^^^  *^^^®  ®^®^  governed  commerce 
t  exceeding  $1,000,  either  registered  or  coupon,  m  finance,  by  assuming  that  a  short  bond, 
:  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  3*  per  cent  yielding  to  the  purchaser  at  the  discretion  of 
um.  payable  wrai-annually,  redeemable  at  the  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  or  under  the 
e  of  the  united  States  after  one  year,  and  pava-  __^-  _^  qi  t^I*.  /»^«f  »>/>^  on^niX^  «^.,i^  K/»  t>^«/^ 
m  years  from  the  date  of  issue  ;  and  no  f  reas-  l?^^  f  ?^  P^^  ^1°J  P^f  ^?"^™I  ^^"^^  ^f  ^^^«- 
ie  of  a  less  denomination  than  $100  shall  be  tiated  at  par,  while  the  long-term,  and  th cre- 
ed, fore  better,  bond,  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  3i  per 
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cent  per  annum,  and  no  less,  would  not  com-  Mr.  Bayard :  **  If  my  friend  will  permit  me 
mand  more  than  the  par  valueJ^  I  will  say  to  him  it  depends  altogether  npoi 
Mr.  Bayard:  ^^  Woald  it  interfere  with  the  the  need  and  uses  for  which  the  money  is  de 
Senator  if  I  should  make  an  inquiry  ? ''  signed.  If  a  man  awaiting  some  grand  specu 
Mr.  McPherson :  '*  Not  at  all."  lation  or  enterprise  for  which  he  has  accn- 
Mr.  Bayard :  *^  Would  the  Senator  desire  to  mulated,  for  instance,  half  a  million  dollars, 
be  understood  as  saying  that  it  is  not  the  fact  wants  that  money  to  be  repaid  to  him  at  the 
in  financial  arrangements  that  a  bond  payable  end  of  a  year,  but  to  keep  it  useful  during  that 
punctually  and  promptly  at  a  short  date,  de-  year,  and  if  he  can  buy  the  short  bond  which 
sirable  for  a  certain  class  of  pecuniary  arrange-  is  bound  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
ments,  can  be  negotiated  at  a  lower  rate  of  in-  for  a  low  market  price,  certainly  it  is  an  in- 
terest than  a  bond  more  prolonged  as  to  its  term  ducement  to  him  to  afiSx  certainty  to  his  opera- 
of  operation,  and  that,  per  contra,  the  bond  tion  and  to  borrow  the  money  for  just  the  time 
having  the  longest  term  to  run,  and  the  more  he  wants  it;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
permanent  for  reasons  connected  with  its  own  there  be  some  one  seeking  a  permanent  invest- 
nature,  is  also  negotiable  at  the  lowest  rate  of  ment  for  the  execution  of  a  long-con  tinned 
interest,  so  that  you  have  in  this  an  illustra-  trust,  he  will  seek  that  bond  which  is  not  to  he 
tion  of  extremes  meeting?  The  short  bond,  disturbed  b}' repayment  and  reinvestment  when 
upon  the  payment  of  which  punctually  absolute  he  does  not  want  it.  Therefore,  the  whole 
reliance  can  be  placed,  has  its  uses  for  certain  question  is  answered.  It  depends  upon  the 
classes  of  loans  and  occupations  of  capital  objects  that  the  investor  has  in  viiew.  For  one 
which  do  not  attach  to  a  bond  having  a  longer  purpose  a  short  bond  is  more  valuable  to  him ; 
time  to  run ;  and  a  bond  having  the  longest  for  another  class  a  long  bond  is  more  valuable; 
time  to  run,  offering  a  permanent  investment,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  fluctuation  that  may 
has  uses  which  enable  it  to  be  negotiated  at  a  exist  upon  the  long  bond  would  be  hurtful  to 
low  rate  of  interest  which  is  not  known  to  the  man  who  wants  to  use  his  money  but  for  a 
a  shorter  date  bond.  Have  I  made  myself  year  or  two  years,  and  the  certainty  of  repay- 
clear  ?  "  ment  of  value  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  to  the 
Mr,  McPherson  :  "  Certainly ;  I  understand  man  who  needs  the  short  loan  is  secured  to  him 
the  Senator."  better  by  the  low  class  of  bonds.     Therefore 

Mr^  Bayard :   "  It  is  a  fact  perfectly  well  the  whole  thing  speaks  for  itself.' 

ascertained  and  understood-  in  the  practical  Mr.  McPherson:  *^A  long  bond,  according 

dealings  of  men  accustomed  to  large  financial  to  the  admission  of  the  Senator,  will  serve  both 

operations,  that  you  exchange  in  one  case  the  puiposes." 

desirability  of  a  short  loan  with  absolute  and  Mr.  Bayard :  "  No,  because  it  is  subject  to 

punctual  repayment  for  the  permanence  of  in-  fluctuation." 

vestment  with  a  long  loan,  absolutely  secure,  Mr.  McPherson :  "  Why  can  it  not  subserre 
but  only  ultimately  secure."  both  purposes?  Suppose  the  honorable  Sena- 
Mr.  McPlierson :  "  The  absurdity  of  the  prop-  tor  to-day  wishes  to  borrow  a  million  dollars 
osition  upon  its  face  is  so  apparent  that  I  am  upon  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  4  per  cent 
really  surprised  that  the  Senator  confesses  he  bonds.  He  does  not  go  to  the  Government  to 
has  been  deceived  by  it.  I  wUl  admit  the  fact  make  that  loan.  He  goes  into  the  financial 
that  a  bond  bearing  any  rate  per  cent,  even  if  centers  of  the  country ;  he  goes  to  London,  he 
it  be  1  per  cent,  can  be  used  by  speculators  in  goes  to  Wall  Street.  Those  bonds  have  a  fixed 
Wall  Street  profitably,  who  carry  over  vast  market  value  for  that  day's  transaction.  He 
sums  of  money  from  one  day  to  the  other,  and  borrows  the  money  from  the  capitalist;  he  does 
any  percentage  that  it  bears  is  an  advantage  not  borrow  it  from  the  Government." 
to  them  ;  but  the  market  for  bonds  the  world  Mr.  Bayard :  "  The  Senator  is  in  error—" 
over  gives  the  preference  to  a  long-time  bond  Mr.  McPherson :  "  Therefore  the  4  per  cent 
bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  If  the  honor-  or  the  8 J  per  cent  bonds  have  a  value  upon 
able  Senator  will  place  the  four  hundred  mill-  which  to  loan  or  to  borrow  money,  just  the 
ion  issue  of  bonds  that  he  proposes  shall  bear  same  as  the  8  per  cent  or  the  3J  per  cent  Treas- 
8i  per  cent  interest  in  Wall  Street,  where  many  ury  note,  and  at  the  same  time  they  serve  the 
of  them  will  go,  perhaps  all  of  them,  and  in  con-  additional  purpose  of  affording  an  mvestment 
nection  therewith  the  $300,000,000  of  Treas-  for  those  who  desire  a  permanent  investment 
ury  notes,  with  the  option  of  the  Secretary  of  "  The  bonds  of  the  Government  are  in  active 
the  Treasury  at  any  rate  under  3^  per  cent  demand  as  investment  by  those  who  do  not 
that  he  can  negotiate  them  at,  I  wish  to  know  wish  to  participate  in  the  hazards  of  businefis 
which  of  the  securities  will  be  sought  first?  or  speculation,  but,  without  labor  or  risk,  give 
What  difference  will  it  make  to  a  financier  or  sure  return  with  absolute  security, 
capitalist  whether  it  is  a  bond  having  twenty  '*  No  other  security  can  be  compared  to  these 
years  to  run,  or  a  bond  having  ten  years  to  bonds.  Behind  them,  and  pledged  to  theii 
run  ?  He  pledges  the  Government  security  for  redemption,  stand  the  whole  wealth  of  thi 
a  loan,  a  call  loan  if  you  please,  and  the  quality  nation.  Taxation  can  not  reach  them,  and,  if  i 
or  value  of  the  thing  pledged  determines  the  registered  bond,  even  the  thief  may  be  disap 
sum  the  borrower  will  receive."  pointed.    They  are  in  demand  in  all  the  mone; 
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t  home  and  abroad — are  wanted  by  productive  indnstries,  from  the  wages  or  work- 

f  who  prefers  a  perfectly  safe  to  a  ing  fand  of  the  comitry,  and  every  dollar  tbns 

'e  investment.    Unless  war  shall  de-  taken  above  the  wants  of  the  Government 

creation  of  a  new  public  debt,  these  economically  and  honestly  administered,  is  a 

J  probably  be  the  last  the  Government  dollar  too  much. 

issue,  and  as  the  demand  will  increase  *'  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  other 

ire  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  taxes  bearing  heavily  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 

id  population,  in  like  proportion  will  people.    Faults  in  legislation  and  administra- 

rket  value  appreciate.    The  interest  tion  by  States  and  municipalities  have  been 

ise  and  pay  is  the  tax-payers'  wages,  followed  by  a  train  of  evils  which  will  require 

throw  away  one  half  per  cent  per  an-  a  degree  of  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  past 

heir  hard-earned  money  ?  to  enable  the  people  to  reform  and  repair.    Un- 

Z/ongress  now  to  say,  with  the  light  less  this  be  done,  and  speedily,  bankruptcy  and 

that  the  discretion  between  a  8^  per  repudiation  will  be  the  final  result.    This  is 

isury  note  and  one  bearing  a  less  rate  especially  true  of  some  of  the  States  of  the 

t  should  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary  South,  whose  credit  is  pledged  for  tens  of  mill- 

reasury  is  equivalent  to  discrediting  ions  of  dollars,  the  proceeds  of  which  have 

obligation,  and  virtually  foreordains  never  found  their  way  into  their  treasury  vaults 

lishes  the  rate  at  8^  per  cent.  or  been  appUed  in  such  way  as  to  add  much  to 

,  then,  permit  our  bonds  to  be  hawked  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity.    Is  it  just,  is 

3  streets  subject  to  the  whim  or  ca-  it  wise,  under  circumstances  such  as  these,  and 

I  Treasury  Secretary  or  of  the  expec-  at  a  time  when  industry  at  the  South  can  not 

basers,  none  of  whom  will  invest  in  a  pay  its  local  taxes,  to  impose  upon  the  people 

it  bond  while  Congress  proclaims  its  these  unnecessary  burdens  ? 

by  fixing  a  higher  rate  ?  *^  Our  municipal  debt  is  scarcely  less  than 

f  opinion,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  the  national  debt,  and  having  been  contracted 

be  debt  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  to  a  laree  extent  since  the  war,  of  necessity 

to  extend  the  time  for  the  maturity  bears  a  heavy  burden  of  interest,  and,  unlike 

^nds  to  forty  years,  so  that  posterity  the  national  Government,  but  few  cities  have 

a  share,  although  a  small  share,  of  the  financial  credit  to  refund  their  debts  at  a 

ens  created  by  the  exigencies  of  the  lower  rate.    The  aggregate  sum  drawn  from 

e  present  generation  has  contributed  the  people  on  account  of  interest  on  State  and 

'emendous  sacrifice  of  life  it  involved  municipal  debts  is  a  heavy  burden  upon  them, 

hare  of  the  cost.    It  has  suffered  in  ^^  There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  in  which 

e  and  destruction  always  attendant  the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  less  than  6  per  cent, 

I  war  to  an  extent  never  before  known  and  in  many  of  the  States  where  money  is 

story  of  any  people.    During  the  five  most  needed  to  aid  development  10  per  cent  is 

nmenoing  with  1878  and  ending  with  maintained  as  the  ruling  rate.    The  agricultur- 

suffering  by  paralysis  in  business  in-  ist,  manufacturer,  and  miner  are  never  able  to 

om  causes  contingent  upon  the  war  borrow,  even  when  money  is  abundant,  at  less 

no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  than  the  legal  rate ;  and  when  capital  is  sadly 

rhat  disordered  financial  system,  to-  needed  at  the  West  and  South  to  move  the 

ith  outer  causes  apparently  uncon-  wheels  of  industry,  it  is  proposed  to  take  an- 

forced  into  bankruptcy  tens  of  thou-  nually  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  millions  of  the 

our  citizens  engaged  in  legitimate  and  working  capitsd  of  the  country,  costing  for  its 

Q  pursuits,  clewed  the  doors  of  our  use  at  least  10  per  cent  per  annum,  to  pay  a 

>s  and  factories,  and  compelled  the  debt  which  can  be  extended  indefinitely  by  the 

ad  willing  laborer  to  become  a  tramp  Government  at  8  per  cent.    This  may  pass  for 

bread  from  door  to  door.    Notwith-  statesmanship,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  called 

all  this,  we  have  paid  off  more  than  business  wisdom.    The  citizen,  as  a  member  of 

our  war  debt.    A  grateful  people,  the  national  community,  after  all  his  sacrifices 

through  their  representatives  in  Con-  in  support  of  the  national  credit,  must  pay  his 

ve  imposed  upon  the  present  genera-  own  debt  bearing  8  per  cent  interest  by  a  moi-t- 

dnsion  list  which  in  the  aggregate  is  gage  loan  upon  his  property  or  business  bear- 

and  the  burdens  of  which  can  not  be  ing  10  per  cent.     It  is  only  necessary  to  state 

r  posterity,  because  the  pensioner  will  the  proposition  to  demonstrate  its  injustice  and 

ive  to  receive  it.  absurdity. 

war  for  the  Union  was  fought  for  the  '^  Rapid  payment  of  the  public  debt,  when 

f  all  future  generations,  and  it  would  the  Government  can  borrow  at  the  minimum 

qnitable  for  posterity  to  share  the  ex-  rate  while  the  citizen  is  required  to  pay  the 

maximum  rate,  is  an  evil  and  a  loss  to  the  citi- 

noney  to  pay  this  debt  must  be  drawn  zen,  whom  the  Government  is  bound  by  every 

I  people  by  taxation,  and  we  are  an-  consideration  consistent  with  financial  safety 

aking  drafts  upon  the  people  far  in  to  encourage  and  protect 

the  actual  needs  of  the  Government.  **  True  financial  wisdom  requires  the  refund- 

lufl  war  taxation  is  taken  from  the  re-  ing  of  the  national  debt  in  yery  long  bonds  at 
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a  very  low  rate  of  interest.    Believe  our  op-  a  bond  on  the  market  one  week  after  w 

pressed  citizens  from  the  heavy  burden  of  war  the  law  and  arrangements  are  made  to 

taxes  in  time  of  peace,  and  leave  the  working  them. 

capital  to  fructify  in  the  industries  of  the  pe<»-        **I  am  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme  ( 

pie.     To  this  end  I  favor  a  10-40  bond  bearing  tending  tbis  debt  of  the  country.     I  tbink 

interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum. ^'  is  good  policy  for  the  father  of  a  family  \s 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Kentucky :  "  Mr.  President,  policy  for  tbe  nation.    If  1  believed  I  was 

if  we  are  to  fund  this  debt  at  all,  I  am  in  favor  to  die,  the  first  thing  I  would  do  would 

of  funding  it  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  and  at  leave  my  estate  so  that  my  children  cou 

the  shortest  possible  time.    If  I  had  my  way,  it ;  1  would  want  to  leave  it  clear  to  my 

I  would  do  exactly  for  the  nation  what  I  would  dren,  without  a  debt  upon  it,  without  a 

do  for  mysel£    1  would  give  my  note  payable  gage  upon  it ;  and  as  a  Senator  of  the  \j 

on  or  before  a  given  day,  and  before  that  day  States  legislating  for  my  posterity  and 

arrived  pay  as  much  of  it  as  I  possibly  could,  posterity  and  future  generations,  1  wou 

That  relates  to  the  time.    As  to  the  rate  of  glad  to  do  as  much  of  the  work  as  possii 

interest,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  whole  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  debt  while  I  liv( 

of  this  debt  can  be  easily  fioated  and  kept  up  1  hope  to  see  it  paid,  and  1  believe  1  shs 

at  3  per  cent  if  we  were  to  reverse  the  option  it  paid  before  I  die.    We  shall  have  a  si 

to  pay  at  twelve  months  from  date.    The  na-  in   the  Treasury  of  more  than  $110,0C 

tional  banks  could  absorb  the  whole  of  this  next  year;  we  shall  have  more  than  thi 

entire  amount ;  and  if  yon  were  to  put  it  at  2  year  after,  and  in  ten  years  from  to-day,  i 

per  cent,  or  1  per  cent  instead  of  8^  per  cent,  same  econonucal  policy  is  pursued  that  u 

they  would  take  the  whole  of  it.  being  pursued,  we  shall  have  a  surplus  re 

"  Now  give  them  8i  per  cent,  and  what  does  to  apply  upon  the  debt  of  more  than  $200 

it  amount  to  ?    It  gives  to  the  banks  80  per  000  a  year. 

cent  on  their  capital  invested.    There  is  no        *^  Therefore,  sir,  I  am  opposed  to  this  ai 

analogy  between  the  consols  of  Great  Britain  ment  adding  one  half  per  cent  to  the  r 

and  the  bonds  of  the  United  States.    Those  interest  fixed  in  the  House  bill.    Suppo 

consols  are  taxed  to  support  the  Government ;  do  not  negotiate  this  bond,  what  banx 

the  bonds  of  the  United  States  are  not  taxed,  be  done  ?    Suppose  the  banks  refuse — but 

neither  the  bonds  themselves  nor  the  interest,  will  not  refuse — we  can  just  issue  Tre 

nor  the  income  accruing  from  them.     Then  in  notes  and  pay  off*  the  whole  and  take  the) 

this  country  these  bonds  are  the  basis  of  the  culation,  cancel  their    bonds,   and  sav€ 

circulating  medium.     A  banker  takes  $100,000  country  $400,000,000.    That  is  what  w 

of  bonds  to  the  Treasury  when  he  wants  to  do.     Give  to  these  bonds  and  give  to 

extend  the  capital  of  his  bank,  and  they  give  Treasury  certificates  that  you  issue  the  j 

him  $90,000  of  circulating  money  just  as  good  of  paying  duties  at  the  custom-house,  and 

as  he  paid  for  the  bonds  themselves.    He  then  will  be  at  par.  with  gold  to-morrow, 

is  out  but  $10,000,  and  at  8  per  cent  it  brings  greenbacks  would  have  been  at  par  year 

him  80  per  cent  per  annum.    Does  any  man  if  you  had  made  them  receivable  at  the 

doubt  that  the  banks  will  take  all  these  bonds?  tom-house  for  public  dues.    Who  doubts 

They  need  them  all ;  they  must  take  them  all.  What  Senator  on  this  floor  doubts  that? 
They  must  take  them  at  1  per  cent  as  well  as        "  I  did  not  rise  to  make  a  speech,  but  ji 

at  3^.     Why  should  you  pay  3^  per  cent?    It  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  the  im 

is  a  bonus  to  the  banks ;  it  is  a  bounty  to  the  ing  amendment.    I  will  vote  against  th 

capital  of  the  country.    Gentlemen  may  talk  crease  of  the  interest.    I  will  vote  for  tl 

about  subsidies  and  bounties,  but  here  is  a  sub-  as  it  came  from  the  House.    I  may  have  t 

sidy  or  a  bounty  that  we  are  proposing  to  the  thing  to  say  upon  another  amendment  as 

moneyed  interests  of  the  country.     Why,  sir,  fifth  section,  but  I  care  not  to  say  more  o 

there  is  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  capital  now.    I  am  for  the  shortest  time  and  the 

enough  to  absorb  this  $650,000,000.     There  is  a  est  possible  rate  of  interest  suggested,  be 

demand  around  the  bourse  in  New  York  for  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  not  only  from  mj 

cash  every  day  absolutely  sufficient  to  absorb  opinion  and  judgment,  but  from  that  o 

the  whole  of  this  $650,000,000  if  the  banks  do  ablest  bankers  .in  the  United  States,  that 

not  take  a  dollar  of  it.    Does  any  man  doubt  bonds  will  be  greatly  sought  after  and  c 

that  ?    Why,  look  at  the  clearances  every  week  up  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  we  shall 

in  New  York  at  the  clearing-houses ;  in  a  sin-  passed  this  bill." 

gle  week  they  amount  to  more  than  the  whole        Mr.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana :  "  Mr.  Presi 

of  the  bonds  that  we  propose  to  put  on  the  it  was  not  my  purpose  until  a  few  hours  f 

market    Can  they  have  any  better  security  take  part  in  this  debate.    It  has  been,  an* 

for  the  short  loans  that  they  need  for  their  is,  my  intention  to  assist  in  making  as  g 

speculations,  for  use  at  the  exchanges,  for  the  funding  bill  as  possible,  with  as  much  b 

purchase  and  sale  of  stocks,  than  these  bonds?  and  as  little  evil  to  the  people  in  it  as  c 

And  can  you  doubt  that  they  will  be  readily  procured  in  such  a  measure.    Whether  1 

taken  in  a  week  ?    My  word  for  it,  they  will  all  finally  vote  for  it  or  not  will  depend  up< 

be  taken  in  a  single  week.    There  will  not  be  condition  when  a  vote  is  reached  upon  it 
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kge,  after  all  amendments  have  been  oon^dd-  tion.    No  act  of  Congress,  however,  has  ever 

"ed.     A  low  rate  of  interest  on  bonds  of  brief  given  greater  satisfaction  to  the  masses,  irre- 

aration,  with  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  apective  of  party,  their  only  regret  being  that 

ational  banks,  will,  in  my  judgment,  make  it  did  not  go  far  enough ;  that  it  did  not  place 

be  best  funding  law  attainable.  the  coinage  of  silver  on  the  same  free  and  un- 

^^The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  limited  basis  with  gold.  In  my  judgment,  this 
Tom  Texas  [Mr.  Cooke],  together  with  some  defect  of  the  law  will  be  cured  at  no  distant 
iiiogs  which  have  fallen  from  other  Senators,  day.  But  the  work  of  financial  reform  in  1878 
nave  induced  me  to  change  my  purpose  of  re-  did  not  stop  with  the  restoration  of  silver 
Dudning  silent.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen-  money.  By  the  act  of  May' 31,  1878,  the 
itor  from  Texas  relates  to  a  subject  of  great  further  destruction  and  contraction  of  green- 
importance  to  the  American  people.  Its  ob-  backs  was  prohibited.  They  were  recognized 
ject,  if  I  understand  it  correcUy,  is  to  protect  by  this  legislation  as  a  permanent  part  of  our 
the  greenback  currency  now  in  circulation  currency.  They  were  no  longer  left  to  the 
from  possible  destruction  under  the  operations  caprice  or  interested  motives  of  their  enemies. 
of  the  pending  bill.  With  that  object,  it  is  The  business  world  took  notice  of  this  fact, 
perhaps  needless  for  me  to  say,  I  deeply  and  and  their  credit  rose  at  once.  Under  the  ap- 
itrnestly  sympathize,  and  I  embrace  the  op-  prehension  of  being  compelled  to  do  so  by 
wrtonity  presented  by  that  wholesome  amend-  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  agreed  to 
Dent  to  express  my  views  of  its  propriety  and  receive  them  in  payment  of  customs  duties  on 
lecessity.  imports,  and  they  immediately  took  their  place 

^'  Sir,  it  is  now  something  more  than  a  year  in  the  money  markets  at  par  with  gold.     On 

inoe  a  needless,  uncalled-for,   and  alarming  this  fact  is  based  the  claim  that  specie  pay- 

oancial   agitation  sprang  up,  instigated  by  ments  have  been  resumed.    I  am  glad  to  know 

»ociated  bankers  and  capitalists,  in  favor  of  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bayard] 

le  wholesale  destruction  of  the  entire  legal-  looks  upon  this  claim  of  specie  resumption  as 

tader  note  or  greenback  currency  of  this  I  do,  for  it  is  a  pleasure  to  concur  with  him 

>untry.     The  systematic  efforts  made  in  the  whenever  I  can.    In  the  opening  sentences  of 

ime  interest  to  force  a  resumption  of  specie  his  speech  of  January  27,  1880,  he  says  there 

lyments  on  a  gold  basis  alone  are  fresh  in  is  no  actual  resumption  of  specie  payments  at 

le  minds  of  alL    By  the  act  of  1873  silver  this  time,  and,  after  describing  the  present 

as  destroyed  as  money,  and  by  the  act  of  law  on  that  subject,  he  declares  that  *•  to  re- 

375  provision  was  made  for  the  retirement  sume  by  such  a  delusive  process  is  as  idle  as  to 

od  destruction  of  legal-tender  notes  until  they  bail  water  with  a  sieve.* 

rere  contracted  within  the  reach  of  a  gold  ba-  *^  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  describe 

is  for  the  purposes  of  redemption.  This  policy  more  forcibly  a  foolish  effort  to  do  an  impos- 

ras  the  most  baneful  and  truly  infernal  one  sible  thing.    That  Senator,   I  am  sure,  will 

tver  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  this  country,  therefore  agree  with  me  that  the  revival  of 

The  memory  of  it  starts  afresh  the  curses  of  its  business  throughout  the  country  is  not  in  any 

rictims.    It  destroyed  all  values  both  of  prop-  respect  due  to  the  so-called  resumption  of 

irtj  and  labor.     It  bankrupted  millions  of  specie  payments,  when  in  point  of  fact  such 

lonost    people,   deprived  laboring   men  and  a  resumption  has  not  taken  place  at  all.    In 

romen  of  a  chance  to  earn  bread,  drove  thou-  my  judgment  the  legislation  of  1878,  legalizing 

iands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  vice  and  crime,  silver  money  and  protecting  the  greenback 

SUed  the  prisons  with  despairing  inmates,  and  currency  from  further  destruction  and  con- 

itained  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  suicide  and  sequent  contraction,  did  more  than  all  other 

Harder.     This  is  the  true  record  of  the  years  causes  combined  to  restore  confidence  in  busi- 

kween  1873  and  1878.    The  patience  of  the  ness  circles  and  to  bring  about  whatever  do- 

)«)ple  at  last  gave  way.    They  turned  upon  gree  of  prosperity  we  have  since  eiyoyed.   We 

hia  accursed  policy  of  destroying  money,  the  have  had  bountiful  harvests,   it  is  true,  but 

oessure  of  all  values,  and  broke  it  down.   The  without  financial  stability,  and  without  confi- 

ear  1878  is  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  dence  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  money 

iboring  people  of  this  country.    In  that  year  regulated  by  law,  no  favorable  change  would 

bey  gained  the  only  victories  they  have  had  have  occurred.    The  President  of  the  United 

Q  the  financial  question  since  the  Republican  States,  however,  at  the  opening  of  Congress  in 

irty  came  into  power,  nearly  twenty  years  December,  1879,  and  again  at  the  opening  of 

;o.    On  the  28th  day  of  February,  1878,  the  the  present  session,  asked  us  to  undo  all  we 

ongrees  of  the  United  States,  by  an  over-  have  done  on  this  great  subject.    In  his  an- 

helming  vote  over  the  veto  of  the  President,  nual  message  of  December  last  he  strongly 

stored   the   old   American  silver  dollar   to  urges  Congress  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 

linage  and  circulation.  the  Treasury  to  suspend  the  coinage  of  the 

**The  struggle  here  was  protracted  and  de-  silver  dollar  of  412^  grains;    and  then  with 

rmined.    The  advocates  of  the  gold  basis,  the  daring  hardihood  he  recommends  the  retire- 

onometallists,  the  adherents  of  silverdemone-  ment  from  circulation  of  the  entire  volume  of 

aition,  filled  the  country  with  predictions  of  legal -tender  notes,  commonly  called  green- 

e  evils  which  would  flow  from  its  restora-  backs. 
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"  Sir,  this  is  a  tremendous  issue.    It  is  the  justice  hj  the  Federal  GoverumeDt  on  other 

boldest  attempt  at  outrage  on  the  people,  as  it  subjeots.    Each  has  a  limited  sphere  of  sover- 

seems  to  me,  m  the  whole  range  of  our  finan-  eignty  beyond  which  it  can  DOt  go.    Each  has 

cial  history.    It  is  not  equaled  even  by  the  prescribed  bounds,  and  there  must  stop.    Bat 

act  of  March,  1869 ;  for  while  that  act  plun-  with  the  people,  back  of  all  Federal  and  State 

ders  the  tax-payers  of  hundreds  of  millions  governments,  is  lodged  the  supreme,  absolute, 

they  never  agreed  to  pay,  yet  its  grasp  at  and  unlimited  authority  from  which  emanate 

power  was  not  so  great  as  we  are  now  con-  all  constitutions,  laws,  and  policies.    They  can 

fronted  with.    This  demand  upon  us  to  destroy  bind  and  they  can  loosen.     They  made  the 

at  one  fell  blow*  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  government  of  the  States,  and  they  made  the 

millions  of  tlie  debt-paying  money  now  in  use  Federal  Government.    Chief-Justice  Marshall, 

comes  as  that  of  the  President,  but  it  is  not  the  master  mind  of  American  jurisprudence,  in 

merely  his.    It  is  the  demand  of  more  than  deciding  the  case  of  McCuUoch  v«.  The  State 

two  thousand  national  banks  organized  as  the  of  Maryland,  says : 

National  Bank  Association,  that  Congress  shall  u  The  Government  of  the  Union,  then  (whatever 

abandon  to  them  the  absolute  control  of  every  2iiay  be  the  influence  of  this  fact  on  the  case),  b  ea>- 

feature  of  our  financial  system.    The  President  ^haticallv  and  truly  a  Government  of  the  people,    hi 

in  his  message  simply  speaks  for  them  when  he  *®""  ^^^  '^^  substance  it  emanates  frona  them.    Ita 

attempts  to  excite  distrust  agamst  United  States  ^^^  ^  tl^Mfe  Sn'eS! ""  "*  "^"^ 
notes  made  by  law  a  legal  tender.   It  is  evident 

they  think  no  money  should  reach  the  people  ''The  great  purposes  for  which  the  people 

except  through  their  own   agency.     If  the  created  the  Government  of  the  Union  are  also 

greenback  currency  was  swept  from  existence  specificaDy  declared.      In   the   decision   just 

the  banks  would  have  the  financial  field  to  cited,  Chief-Justice  Marshall  again  says : 

themselves,  and  their  currency,  with  its  profits  "  The  Government  proceeds  directlv  from  the  peo- 

to  them  and  its  expense  to  the  people,  would  P^®>  V*  ordained  and  established  in  the  name  of  the 

o«/N«   fill  fv.-,*  ^i«^J^^^  ♦Ko*  ^-Ki^Tu   t^A  Ai..^-^  people,  and  18  declared  to  be  ordained  m  order  to  form 

soon  fill  the  place  of  that  which  had  disap-  J^  ^^^      f^^  ^      establish  jnsUoe,  msure  domes- 

peareo.     Inis  is  the  vast  stake  for  which  the  tic  tranquillity,  provide  for  theconamon  defense,  pn>- 

money  power  now  plays.     It  involves  not  only  mote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 

millions,  but  power.     It  involves  the  abdica-  hberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 

tion  by  Congress  of  all  its  powers  over  the  "With  these  purposes  in  view— purposes  as 

currency  and  the  surrender  of  the  whole  sub-  beneficent,  as  vast,  far-reaching,  and  glorions 

ject  to  a  moneyed  autocracy  before  which  as  ever  sustained  the  hopes  of  «ie  human  race 

every  interest  and  every  department  of  this  —did  the  framers  of  that  sacred  instrument, 

Government  wDl  be  powerless.  the  Constitution,  make  a  close  and  narrow 

"  Such  corporation  wealth  and  far-reaching  limitation  of  the  means  by  which  to  carry 

financial  dominion  as  that  to  which  the  Na-  them  out?    We  have  heard  much,  throughout 

tional  Banking  Association  now  aspires  have  all  our  history,  of  strict  constructionists  of  the 

hardly  a  parallel  m  the  history  of  the  world.  Constitution.    I  hope  and  believe  that  I  be- 

Is  it  not  time  to  look  to  the  terms  and  the  long  to  liat  party.    I  am  in  favor,  however, 

principles    of   the    Constitution?     In    whose  of  strictly  construing  the  Constitution  for  the 

hands  does  that  instrument  place  the  power  accomplishment  of  the  great  and  declared  ends 

to  create  a  circulating  medium  for  the  use  of  of  Government,  rather  than  for  their  defeat 

the  people  ?    We  constantly  hear  about  the  i  believe  the  power  to  carry  out  and  establish 

duty  of  driving  the  financial  question  out  of  these  ends  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  m  the 

Congress.    To  read  from  day  to  day  the  or-  Government  of  the  United  States.    By  the  last 

gans  of  the  banks,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  clause  of  section  8  of  the  first  article  of  the 

usurpation  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  consider  Constitution  it  is  declared  that  Congress  shall 

the  question  at  all     From  them  it  would  ap-    have  power 

pear  that  the  Federal  Government  was  entirely  u  t^  nj^ke  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  ind 

incompetent  to  endow  its  paper  currency  with  proper  for  carrying    into   execution  the  foregoing 

debt-paying  functions.     Such,   too,   I   under-  jjowers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constito- 

stand  to  be  the  position  of  the  able  chairman  ^^^n  m  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 

of  the  Finance  Committee  of  this  body.  *°y  department  or  officer  thereof. 

*^  Let  us  examine  briefiy  and  see  whether  the  ^*  That  is  a  broad  and  sweeping  provision, 
founders  of  this  Government  did  in  fact  fetter  and  it  has  been  held  to  bestow  a  wide  discre- 
its  hands  and  cripple  its  powers  to  the  extent  tion  upon  Congress  in  the  selection  of  the 
claimed.  In  all  governments  among  men  sov-  necessary  and  proper  means  with  which  to 
ereign  power  is  lodged  somewhere.  There  is  execute  the  powers  of  the  Government  and  to 
always  a  place  beyond  which  you  can  go  no  fulfill  the  purposes  of  its  creation.  The  de- 
farther.  In  the  words  of  William  Pitt,  in  the  cision  of  the  present  Supreme  Court  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1799:  "In  every  gov-  United  States,  in  12  Wallace,  holding  the  laws 
emment  there  must  reside  somewhere  a  su-  creating  legal-tender  notes  to  be  constitutional 

Sreme,   absolute,   and    unlimited    authority.^'  on  the  ground  that  such  a  currency  was  neces- 

overeignty  is  rightfully  claimed  on  some  sub-  sary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Government, 

jects  by  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  with  equal  has  been  harshly  criticised.   The  Senator  from 
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ire,  in  his  speech  of  more  than  a  year  ally  coined  is  excluded.    Bat  those  who  take 

w  proper  to  say :  this  position,  and  nrge  a  technical  construction, 

do  I  care  now  to  incite  the  sad  history  of  the  c^^^  not  themselves  adhere  to  the  term  *  coin ' 

»wof  one  of  the  most  deliberate  docislons  ever  without  givinf;^  it  an  explanation  which  does 

by  the   Supreme   Court,  Moomplished   ao  not  appear  in  the  Constitution.    The  Consti- 

^,  tr^'nS^z^i^^y^^j »?«»» doe?,  ""t  rt  **^  v^'i  *'"*'"*r ^  '"^'^^' 

ige  not  in  the  opinion  but  in  the  personnd  of  Silver.  All  kmds  of  metals  may  be  corned, 
unal,  and  an  increase  in  its  numbers.  .  .  .  Iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  all  other  metallic  sub- 
f  1, 1871,  this  decision  was  overruled  by  the  stances  might  be  used  to  comply  with  the  mere 
ucted  court  by  a  vote  of  6  to  4,  and  their  jud^-  y^rbal  phrase  of  the  Constitution.  Nor  does 
e^f^.  ""  '  *^«  Constitution  expressly  authorize  Congress 
"  .  ,  1.  J  V-  ^  declare  any  kind  of  money,  even  gold  and 
•,  the  Senator  might  have  spared  the  silver,  a  legid  tender.  These  facts  show  that 
oe  Court  his  grave  censure.  Every  prin-  jq  order  to  restrict  the  term  *coin'  to  the 
flaw  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  found  precious  metals,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  ap- 
Wallace,  upholding  the  constitutionality  piy  to  all  metals,  and  in  order  to  give  Congress 
legal-tender  acts  of  1862  and  1863.  is  to  the  power  to  declare  them  a  legal  tender,  we 
ad  in  4  Wheaton,  in  the  case  of  McCul-  have  to  go  outside  of  the  express  words  of  the 
.  The  State  of  Maryland,  enunciated  by  Constitution  to  obtain  its  meaning. 
Fustice  Marshall  in  1819,  now  more  than  »*  Nobody  questions  that  so  far  as  the  coin- 
ears  ago.  age  of  metal  money  is  concerned  no  other  sub- 
l  there  is  of  the  question  of  power  is  stances  except  gold  and  silver  can  be  coined, 
on  page  421  of  4  Wheaton :  and  yet  the  Constitution  does  not  say  so.  No- 
•dmit—  body  questions  that  Congress  can  make  gold 
j%  Chief -Justice  Marshall —  and  silver  a  legal  tender,  and  yet  the  Constitu- 
must  admit,  that  the  powers  of  the  Govern-  tion  is  silent  on  that  point.  If,  therefore,  so 
e  limited,  and  that  its  limits  are  not  to  be  much  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  ques- 
ided.  But  we  think  the  sound  construction  tion  of  money,  on  points  where  there  has  never 
!oostitution  must  allow  to  the  national  Legis-  Kppn  ot,v  Hinnnt-A  ia  HaHvaH  frnm  infArAnAAa 
bat  discretion,  with  respect  to  the  means  by  .  ?  *°^  f^^t'  ^^  ^^"Tf ^^/^<^"^  lu  JL 
lie  powers  it  cJnfers  are  to  be  carried  into  exe-  a"8ing  out  of  the  Constitution,  rather  than 
which  will  enable  that  body  to  perform  the  from  expressions  to  be  found  in  it,  might  we 
ties  assijnied  to  it  in  the  manner  most  bene-  not  with  safety  apply  the  same  rule  to  the 
the  people.  Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  matter  that  is  in  controversy  ?  I  do  not  be- 
in  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means  i;«„^  4.v«a  ak^  .>^«.«-  ^9  n^^l^r.^^  ;«  ^^\  ^^^^^.a 
je  appropriate,  which  are  plaikly  adapted  to  [^eve  that  the  power  of  Congress  is  exhausted 

1,  wKch  are  not  prohibited,  but  consist  with  yV  the  mere  coinage  of  metallic  money.     Let 

r  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitu-  it  be  understood  that  all  money  is  created  by 

law,  and  that  all  power  to  declare  what  shall 

der  the  doctrine  here  laid  down,  the  be  money  is  vested  in  Congress.    The  Supreme 

»f  legal-tender  notes  in  1862  and  1863  Court  of  the  United  States  says : 

t  by  the  Constitution  to  the  discretion  « if  the  power  to  declare  what  is  money  is  not  in 

igresa,  to  be  decided  by  that  body  in  Congress,  it  is  annihilated. 

f  «U  the  facts  then  before  it.    This  nil-  „  ^  .,  expressly  taken  away  fl-om  the  States. 

leed  makes  the  power  of  Congress  de-  Section  10  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitn- 

n  a  question  of  fact.  tion  provides  that- 

e  Ooremment  in  1862  and   1863  was  '^ 

z  to  maintain  its  own  existence.     Was  "No  Stole  shaU  enter  into  any  treaty,  affiance,  or 

,d  legitimate  and  withio  the  scope  of  the  ~f„^*^«~;7LTby."XlT^eS'nri£^ii 

.ution?     It  had  to  support  great  armies  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  pavment'of  debts; 

field  and  equip  fleets  on  the  ocean  to  passany  bill  of  attainder.  «BjMM^/ac»>  law,  or  law  im- 

Belf-preservation.     Was  the  legal-tender  pairinia:  the  obUgation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title 

irrency  an  appropriate  means  of  assist-  <>f  ^^hdity. 

>r  that  purpose  ?    Was  it  adapted  to  the  "  This  is  a  sweeping  prohibition  of  the  exer- 

it  was  expected  to  perform  ?     Was  it  a  cise  of  power  by  the  States.     It  is  a  total 

iry  and  proper  means  to  a  legitimate  negative,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the 

If  so,  it  was  a  constitutional  currency  affirmative  grant  of  power  on  this  subject,  it 

prohibited  by  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  demonstrates  the  original  purpose  to  confer 

institution.     It  is  not  pretended  that  upon  Congress  a  full  and  complete  power  over 

prohibition  exists  in  terms.    Is  it  pro-  the  currency  of  the  people.    There  is  one  feat- 

by  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  or  by  nre  in  this  prohibitory  clause  of  the  Constitu- 

plication  arising  out  of  any  of  its  pro-  tion  more  suggestive  than  any  other.      The 

7     We  are  all  familiar  with  the  argu-  power  to  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a 

n  this  point.    Because  the  Constitution  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  is  expressly 

0  Congress  the  power  *  to  coin  money  denied  to  the  States,  but  not  to  Congress.    The 

^at«  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  subject  was  before  the  minds  of  the  framers  of 

it  is  insisted  that  the  power  to  make  the  Constitution ;  tiiey  considered  it ;  and  the 

oat  of  anything  that  can  not  be  acta-  fact  that  they  denied  to  the  States,  in  express 
VOL.  zxi. — 11    A 
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words,   the  power  to  make  paper  money  a  defines  the  material  to  he  coined  as  metal,  are  oom- 

legal  tender,  and  were  totally  silent  as  to  the  Pel^^  to  concede  to  Congress  Iwge  discretion  in  aU 

AVftcu  i,«»*«^*,  .M*.*     ^E«  uvru»^  J  «*««w  no  »vr       «  ^^^^  paTticulare.    The  Constitution  does  not  ordam 

power  of  Congress  on  that  subject,  is  a  strong  ^^at  Petals  may  be  coined,  or  preactibe  that  the  le^ 
implication  m  favor  of  that  power  in  Congress,  value  of  the  metals  when  coined  shall  correspond  at 
This  implication  is  greatly  strengthened,  too,  all  with  their  intrinsic  value  in  the  market,  nor  does 
when  we  reflect  that  the  power  of  Conirress  to  it  even  afllrm  that  Confess  may  declare  anything  to 
*»«ir»  «rvi^  ««^  a:i.r/^»  «  i/»««i  4^^^A^^  ;«  ^fl-o-  be  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts.  Con- 
make  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender  m  pay-  fessedlythe  power  to  r^ffie  the  value  of  money 
ment  ot  debts  is  also  an  implied  power,  ana  coined,  and  of  foreign  corns,  is  not  exhausted  by  ths 
not  an  express  grant.  If  it  was  the  intention  first  regulation.  More  than  once  in  our  history  has 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that  Con-  the  r^ulation  been  changed  without  any  denial  of  the 

gress  should  not  have  the  power  to  make  any-  P^®''  <>£  Conf««*  *<>  ^^  it,  and  it  seems  to  have 

^w       Vi.^v  •  4,  1         ii^j  been  lett  to  Congress  to  dctemune  alike  what  metal 

thing  but  the  precious  metals  a  legal  tender,  ^^  ^  coinedTits  Purity,  and  how  far  its  statutory 

how   easily,    how   certainly,   how   mevitably  value  as  money  shall  correspond  from  time  to  time 

would  they  have  inserted  such  a  provision  with  the  market  vidue  of  the  same  metal  as  bullioo. 

when  they  were  treating  of  that  very  question  I  Ho7»  then,  can  the  grant  of  a  power  to  coin  money 

Would  ther  have  osed  express  language  in  -t'^'^/r^lS'-rt^.^STto'^StlS 
order  to  deprive  the  btates  of  this  power,  of  all  power  over  fiie  currency,  be  regarded  as  implied 
while  Congress,  to  whom  every  vestige  oif  prohibition  to  Congress  against  declaring  Treasury 
power  over  money  was  transferred,  was  left  notes  a  l^jal  tender,  if  such  declaration  is  appropriate 
untrammeled,  unless  it  was  their  design  to  per-  ^^  ^^^^  to  carrying  into  execution  the  admitted 
rait  Congress  a  discretion  on  the  subject?  If  poweisof  the  Government? 
it  is  said  that  this  is  a  Government  of  dele-  *^  But  it  has  been  strenuously  insisted  on  this 
gated  powers,  and  that  while  the  power  to  floor  that  the  obligation  of  contracts  was  im- 
make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  ten-  paired  by  the  passage  of  the  legal  tender  acts, 
der  was  prohibited  to  the  States,  yet  it  was  as  they  are  known,  of  1862  and  1868.  Eveniif 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  the  answer  this  position  could  be  sustained,  it  is  not  clear 
is,  that  neither  was  the  power  to  make  gold  that  it  would  render  them  unconstitutional, 
and  silver  a  legal  tender  expressly  delegated  to  The  States  are  prohibited  from  making  any 
the  United  States.  So  that  if  by  reason  of  its  *  law  impairiug  the  obligation  of  contracts.' 
full  general  control  of  the  question  of  money  Is  that  true,  however,  as  to  Congress?  We 
Congress  derives  a  power,  unexpressed  in  the  do  not  find  it  so  in  the  language  of  the  Con- 
Constitution,  to  declare  what  shall  be  a  legal  stitution;  neither  do  we  find  it  in  the  practices 
tender  in  the  payment  of  debts,  what  is  there  of  the  Government.  What  is  a  general  bank- 
to  confine  it  merely  to  the  precious  metals?  rupt  law  except  a  provision  by  which  con- 
On  this  point  the  reasoning  of  the  Supreme  tracts  may  not  only  be  impaired  but  abrogated, 
Court,  to  my  mind,  is  just  and  unanswerable,  totally  destroyed  ?  A  bankrupt  law  applies  to 
It  is  found  on  page  546  of  12  Wallace,  and  is  all  contracts,  past  and  future,  and  provides 
as  follows :  legal  methods  for  their  entire  obliteration.  It 
"  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  design  was  to  may  be  said  that  the  power  is  expressly  granted 
prohibit  to  the  new  (Grovemmcnt,  as  well  as  to  the  in  the  fourth  clause  of  section  8,  Article  I  of 
States,  that  general  power  over  the  currency  which  ^^^^  Constitution  to  enact  a  general  bankrupt 
the  States  had  when  the  Constitution  was  framed,  was  i  „  t'u^*  :„  4..,^^ .  v„f  if  n^^/^^oo  ;<>  *v«/.li;Wt^ 
such  denial  not  expressly  extended  to  the  new  feov-  1^7;  That  is  true ;  but  if  Congress  is  prohibit- 
emment  as  it  was  to  the  States?  In  view  of  this  it  ed  from  impairing,  under  any  circumstances, 
might  be  argued  with  much  force  that  when  it  is  con-  the  validity  of  contracts,  how  can  two  such 
sidcrcd  in  what  brief  and  comprehensive  terms  the  antagonistic  principles  stand  together  in  the 
Constitution  speaks,  how  sensible  its  framers  must  instrument?  Congress  can  declare  war, 
have  been  that  emergencies  might  arise  when  the  ,.  ,  vix  x*  -t-u  a  -ml 
precious  metahi  (then  more  scai^e  tlian  now)  might  ^^^OTQ  whose  blasts  contracts  are  withered  anU 
prove  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  Govern-  blown  away.  Congress  can  pass  non -inter- 
ment, and  the  demands  of  the  people ;  when  it  is  re-  course  acts,  and  enforce  embargoes  by  which 
membcred  that  paper  money  was  alinost  exclusively  contracts  may  be  hindered,  impaired,  and  an- 

m  use  m  the  States  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  and ii  ^      t>„x  f  „^  ,,^«„  ^„«  f«-rx»««;i^ ;<.♦;•.«  fViflt 

when  the  great  evil  sought  to  be  remedied^  the  ^^^^^,^'   .^"^^  ]  ^  ^ery  far  from  admitting  that 

want  of  uniformity  in  the  current  value  of  money,  it  the  legal-tender  acts  do  impair  the  obligation 

might  be  argued,  we  say,  that  Uie  gift  of  power  to  of  contracts,  whatever  the  power  of  Congress 

coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof  was  under-  may  be  on   that  subject.      The  argument  on 

stood  as  oonvc:^ing  gencnd  power  over  the  currency  ^^^      j  ,  however,  can  of  course  apply  only 

the  power  which  had  belonged  to  the  States  and  .        *.»  ,'      .       .      ^,        "^i  oco 

whieV  they  surrendered.     Such  a  construction,  it  to   contracts  made  prior  to  February,  1862. 

might  be  said,  would  be  in  close  analogy  to  the  mode  All  contracts  made  since  the  passage  of  the 

of  construing  other  substantive  powers  granted  to  first  legal-tender  act  have    been  made  with 

Congress.    They  liave  never  been  constni(^  Uterally,  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  legal-tender 

and  the  Government  could  not  exist  if  they  were.  «-.f^  /»nT.rAn/»ir 

Thus  the  power  to  carry  on  war  is  conferred  by  the  "Oie  currency. 

power  to  declare  war.  The  whole  system  of  the  trans-  I  he  complaint  in  regard  to  contracts  prior 

portation  of  the  mails  is  built  upon  the  power  to  es-.  to  February,  1862,  is  that  a  man  who  owed  a 

tubUsh  post-oflices  and  post-roads.     The  power  to  debt  at  that  time  might  afterward  pay  it  in 

regulate  commerce  has  also  been  extended  far  beyond  legal-tender  notes,  or  greenbacks,  as  they  ar« 

the  letter  of  the  grant.    Even  the  advocates  of  a  strict  '^e«»  "^"^^  i  V^^  ^  /u  *.  u-       ^j-T      i!^"^j  * 

literary  construction  of  the  phrase  *to  coin  money  popularly  styled,  and  that  his  creditor  had  tc 

and  njguhito  the  value  thereof,'  while  insisting  that  ft  take  them.    Was  this  an  impairment  of  an  or 
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ontract  to  pay  money,  in  which  there  their  legal  value,  the^  could  no  more  have  paid  a  debt 
nention  of  any  special  kind  of  money,  ^^?  '^T'^fu  bulhon,  or  cotton,  or  wheat.  Every 
k^  Ai^^u^^,^  \.fi  ».v:«u  u^*u  ^^^iil  contract  for  the  payment  of  money  simply  is  neceraa- 
.he  discharge  of  which  both  parties  nly  subject  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Govem- 
contemplated  the  nse  of  the  lawtul  ment  over  the  currency,  whatever  that  power  may  be, 
>f  the  conntry?  I  say  it  was  not.  and  the  obligation  of  the  parties  is  therefore  aaaumea 
ns  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  ^ith  reference  to  that  power, 
country,  and  of  the  highest  courts  of  all  "  in  the  discussion  of  this  great  question,  how- 
ilized  countries,  might  be  cited  to  show  ever,  we  have  always  heard  much  stress  laid 
3  obligation  of  a  contract  to  pay  money  on  what  have  been  termed  the  '  war  powers  * 
y  that  which  the  law  shall  recognize  of  the  Constitution.  There  are  those  who, 
y  when  the  payment  is  to  be  made.'  while  admitting  that  Congress  has  the  power 
ontract  is  made  subject  to  the  power  to  make  legal-tender  notes,  still  insist  that  such 
rovernment  to  enact  new  laws  and  to  power  only  exists  during  war.  They  hold  that 
►Id  ones.  All  human  conduct  is  gov-  a  state  of  war  gives  rise  to  a  power  in  the  Con- 
r  the  same  rule.  We  all  take  the  risk  stitution,  and  confers  it  upon  Congress,  over 
nly  what  the  law  now  is,  but  of  what  the  currency  of  the  country,  which  has  no  ex- 
ifter  may  be.  This  is  a  risk  which  istence  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  certainly  true 
tizen  shares  at  every  step  and  on  every  that  great  war  powers  belong  to  this  Govern- 
ible  subject.  The  legal-tender  acts  are  ment.  But  is  the  power  on  the  part  of  Con- 
only  financial  hazards  the  American  gress  to  create  a  legal-tender  note  circulation 
have  encountered  in  the  way  of  a  for  the  people  one  of  them  ?  That  is  the  plain 
of  laws.  The  acts  of  Congress  regu-  question.  The  powers  of  Congress  on  the  sub- 
le  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  ject  of  war  are  specifically  named  in  the  Con- 
lly  altered  and  amended.  The  number  stitution.  It  may  be  profitable  to  read  them. 
B  of  gold  in  the  gold  eagle  was  reduced  ..»,,, 

nt  in  1834,  without  changing  its  legal-  ."Jo  ,t'H^"itri:.f!!^°rin™^^                 ^^I^a 

,          ,r>C^              ^i.       i~    ?         3  pnsal,  and  moke  rules  concerning  captures  on  land 

alue.    The  same  thmg  has  been  done  {^q^  ^^ter  * 

lan  once  with  silver  coin,  and  it  has  **  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation 

)eu  contended  that  such  legislation  im-  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than 

he  obligation  of  contracts.     The  posi-  t^o  years; 

^^..A  K^  ♦!.«  a.,.v.^».^  n^««4.  ««  *i»;«  "  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ; 

umed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  u  t^  *;^ke  rules  for  the  Government  and  regulation 

the  only  one  which  can  be  upheld.     It  of  the  land  and  naval  forces ; 

[  on  page  548  of  19  Wallace,  as  follows :  *'*'  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 

true  that  under  the  acts  a  debtor,  who  be-  ^.  t7^iaJ^^  ^'^'''^  '"PP"*''*  insurr^tion,  and  re- 

Sit^li?,j^t^aXrd"^>rm,trt  ^i7T^« ^r r^^' ^^'^r L^^^^^ 

s  compelled  to  receive  such  notes  in  kiacharge  'Jf^l  Zl't'r.uS^  f" -n^r™""^'"' VfJl^'n^S 

im.    Kit  whether  the  obligation  of  the  con-  S  F^^  ^  employed  m  the  service  of  the  Umted 

hereby  weakened  can  be^etcrmined  only  ®^^»  "^^l"^  ^i^'®  States,  respectively,  the  ap- 

Mderii^  what  was  the  contract  obligation^  P?^1\™^'^^?/^1:?^^";  ^t  *^-  *"^r''"^^  ""^^A 

.t  a  duty  to  pay  gold,  or  silver,  or  thfkind  g^^^!^^'*  according  to  the  disciphne  prescribed 

reoognized  oy  law  at  the  time  when  the  oon-  ^  ^^ongress. 

ma<fc,  nor  was  it  a  duty  to  pay  money  of  «»Sir,  if  the  power  of  Confess,  or  any  part 

na-iic  value  in  the  market.    (We  speak  now     ^#  n.     '„««  ♦k^  «««-^«^..  :     a :J^a  *-«««   ♦Urv 

jts  to  tmy  money  generally,  not  contracts  to  ^^  ^*;  ""7^^^^  currency  is  derived  from  the 

speciiloally-deflned  species  of  money.)    The  grants  of  the  Constitution  m  relation  to  war, 

>n  of  the  creditor  and  the  anticipation  of  the  it  must  be  found  somewhere  in    the   clauses 

ay  have  been  that  the  contract  would  be  dis-  which  I  have  just  read.     They  contain  all  the 

^y  the  payment  ofooined  metals,  but  neither  p^^^^  which  has  been  given  to  Congress  on 

tation  of  one  party  to  the  contract  respectmi?  Ti          Vi.^               rrr.           t            ^li-i.^. 

nor  the  anticipation  of  tiie  other,  conStitutS  *^®  subject  of  war.     Those  who  contend  that 

tion.    There  is  a  well-recognized  distinction  the  legal-tender  notes  are  constitutional  in  war, 

the  expectation  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  but  not  in  peace,  claim  that  their  argument  is 

duty  unposed  by  it.  ^(fpcden  vt.  Austin,  6  sustained  by  the  two  clauses  just  quoted  : 

*  and  Ellis,  N.  S.,  671;  Dunn  vs.  Savles,  "^                               j        i 

i ;  Coffin  r*.  Landis,  10  Wright,  426.)    Were  "  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation 

the  expectation  of  results  would  be  alwava  of  money  to  that  uae  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than 

It  to  a  binding  engagement  that  they  should  two  vears; 

But  the  obligation  oTa  contract  to  pay  money  *^  To  provide  and  maintmn  a  navy, 

that  which  me  law  shall  recognize  as  money  . ,  „«              ^     j  ^»    .  ^i.                  x         •           j 

payment  is  to  be  made.    If  there  is  anything  I  hey  contend  that  the  power  to  raise  and 

y  decision  it  is  this,  and  we  do  not  under-  support  armies  and  to  provide  and  maintain  a 

0  be  controverted.    (Davies,  28 :  Barrington  navy  implies  the  power  to  resort  to  an  issue  of 

><P7%^^'  ^'  ^''^'  ^^'  ^KfL^'i.  *     !J"kJ'  %  legal-tender  notes  if  necessary.    It  is  clear  to 

^9.)     No  one  ever  doubted  that  a  debt  of  •    j  ^.u  *.  •      ^u          i             ai.     ^                  « 

»ntracted  before  1834  could  be  paid  by  one  "^  "i^nd  that  in  these  clauses  the  framers  of 

eagle:*  coined  after  that  year,  though  they  the  Constitution  were  providmg  a  power  in 

no  more  gold  than  ninety-four  eagles  such  Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  money  for 

omed  when  the  contract  was  made;  and  this,  the  support  of  our  military  and  naval  forces 

se  of  the  mtrmflio  value  of  the  coin,  but  be-  -of  her  than  fnr  a  nowpr  to  orMt^  mnnpv  to  he 

ca  legal  value.    The  eagles  coined  after  1834  '^*^"®^  tliMi  lor  a  power  to  create  money  to  oe 

money  until  they  were  authorized  by  low  ;  appropnated.  Ihe  same  sentence  which  pro- 
bey  been  coined  before  without  a  law  fljing  vides  for  raising  and  supporting  armies  treats 
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of  appropriations  of  money  for  that  purpose,  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  authorize  legal- 

and  limits  the  time  for  which  they  may  he  tender  notes  was  derived  in  any  respect  from 

made.    The  thought  connected  with  that  clause  the  war  powers  of  the  Constitution.    All  con- 

of  the  Constitution  at  the  time  it  was  written,  cede  that  it  is  a  power  not  to  be  exercised 

so  far   as   money  was  concerned,   evidently  needlessly;    neither  is  any  other  power  of 

dwelt  on   the  power  to  appropriate  money  Congress  to  be  exerted  without  reason.    But 

from  the  Treasury,  and  not  upon  the  power  of  of  the  occasion  when  the  public  good  or  the 

Congress  to  declare  what  should  be  the  money  safety  of  the  Government  calls  for  its  exercise, 

of  the  country.    The  truth  is  that  the  power  the  Congress  itself  is  the  judge,  subject  only 

of  Congress  over  the  currency  is  far  broader  to  the  limitations  heretofore  stated, 
than  all  the  war  powers  of  the  Constitution        ^^  But,  sir,  aside  from  the  Constitutional  pow- 

combined.    War  is  not  the  chief  pursuit  of  this  er  of  Congress,  to  make  this  kind  of  currency 

Gk>vemment,  nor  of  any  other,  except  a  gov-  a  legal  tender,  it  is  now  vehemently  insisted 

emment  of  savages.    War  is  not  the  only  con-  in  certain  quarters  that  its  legal-tender  quality 

dition  in  which  the  American  people  may  need  has  been  from  the  first  injurious  to  the  best 

financial  relief.    Peace  may  have  its  financial  interests  of  the  country.    It  is  absolutely  urged 

emergencies  as  well  as  war.     Peace,  the  friend  that  the  power  to  pay  debts  with  this  cur- 

of  industry,  the  promoter  of  trade,  the  builder  renoy,  standing  firmly  the  equal  of  gold  if  not 

of  cities,  the  patron  saint  of  commerce ;  peace,  better,  is  a  great  and  dangerous  evil  to  the 

the  best  gift  of  God  to  nations  and  to  men ;  people.    It  is  in  daily  use  at  this  hour  in  all 

why  should  it  have  less  power  in  the  Constitu-  the  transactions  of  life,  from  the  most  minute 

tion  with  which  to  execute  the  purposes  of  the  to  the  most  extensive,  ifrom  the  purchase  of  a 

Government  than  war  ?    Why  should  the  long  night^s  lodgings  to  the  purchase  of  a  railroad, 

reign  of  peace  be  less  able  to  preserve  the  Gov-  or  a  line  of  ships.    It  is  now  transacting  the 

emment  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  business  of  every  neighborhood,  every  village, 

than  the  brief  periods  of  strife  and  bloodshed  ?  and  every  city  in  the  United  States.    It  has 

**  Sir,  Chief-Justice  Marshall  did  not  speak  been  the  basis  of  all  contracts  among  the  peo- 

of  a  time  of  war  or  a  time  of  peace,  but  for  all  pie  for  the  last  eighteen  years.    It  is  the  meas- 

times  and  for  all  conditions  of  public  affairs,  ure  now,  at  this  very  moniient  of  time,  of  the 

when  he  said  that —  obligation  of    parties  to  nine    hundred  and 

"The  ftound  ooDBtniction  of  the  Constitution  must  ninety-nine  contracts  out  of  every  thousand 

allow  to  the  national  Legislature  that  discretion,  with  in  existence.      Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe 

respect  to  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  that  the  legal-tender  quality  of  this  money, 

^.^  ?^^  into  execution  Which  will  enable  ^^^^    u^j^y  which  enables  a  party  to  pay  a 

that  body  to  perform  the  hiirh  duties  assigned  toit  m  j  vi.  ^    i.    "^  *  j      •*.!.      r  *     r...^.'^, 

the  manher  i£i«t  beneficial  to  the  people.  ^^^^  contracted  with  reference  to  it,  is  mjun- 

iirri-'       ••IT-       1  .ij        V    xi-       •  w  ous  to  the  public  interests,  and  ought  at  once 

"  This  pnncipe  here  laid  down  by  the  mighty  ^^  ^^  withdrawn.    It  has  even  been  claimed 

ramd  of  Marshall  recognizes  in  Congress,  m  he  ^^^  ^^^  ^         ^^^1^  ^^  ^^^t^^  ^-^^^^^  ^^^^ 

immediate  representataves  of  the  people,  the  ^^.^     ^„^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^1^  ^^^  circulate,  with 

power,  without  respect  to  a  condition  of  peace  j^nereased  vigor  and  usefulness,  after  it  had 

or  war,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  m  their  ^^^^j^^^  the  fatal  blow  aimed  at  it  by  its  ene- 

judgment  are  best  calculated  to  promote  the  j^^j^^ 

gener^  welfare,  provided  simply  that  the  meas-        u^g  ^ell  might  you  expect  a  man  to  walki 

ures  adopted  are  not  prohibited  by  the  Consti-  ^^^^^  ^j^        j^  this  hall   after  his  heart,  ha* 

tution  and  are  consistent  with  its  letter  and  its  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^       The  Senator  froia 

spirit     I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  power  Delaware,  on  a  former  occasion,  in  strongs 

tomake  paper  currency  a  legal  tender  in  pay-  fi^^ative  language,  said,  'This  assumed  legal- 

™«°t^^i.^,^t?.^8°^^P^^^  tender  power  i? like  the  germ  of  a  de^y 

the  Constitution  neither  by  the  letter  nor  by  ^^^^^  ,  ^^^  ^^  j^^  ^^^j^j  ^^^       ^^^^ 

the  spirit  of  that  instrument.     No  conclusion  ^.^^^^^  ^^j  father  is   the   legal-tender 

of  law  was  ever  plainer  to  me  than  that  such  a  ^^^^  ^^  our  currency  like  the  benignant  ac- 

power  exists  at  all  times,  subject  to  be  exer-  {J^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  carrying  a  healthy 

cised  by  Congress  m  its  wisdom  and  m  its  dis-  ^^^  ^^  indispensable  circulation  to  the  remotest 

cretion.    The  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the  extremities 

power  is  left  wholly  with  Congress.    Chief-        uq-    j  ghall  in  a  few  moments  take  leave 

Justice  Marshall,  m  McCulloch  vs.  The  State  of  ^^  this  great  question  for  the  present.    I  have 

Maryland,  again  says :  detained  the  Senate  longer  than  I  desired,  but, 

r  S"**  J^^"i^  ^"^  '"^A^  ^'^^}i^'\^i'^!^}?'  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I 

calculated  to  effect  any  of  the  omccts  mtrusted  to  the  u^„^  «^«^«j«^^  u  «..,  a^4.^  *^^  .^u^u  ♦Ua  ™ 

Government,  to  undertake  here  to  mquire  into  the  ^^""^  conceived  it  my  duty  to  submit  the  rea- 

degreeofitsnecessity  would  be  to  pass  the  line  which  sons  whicn  govern  my  action.      Let  no  one 

circumscribes  the Juaicial  department  and  to  tread  on  suppose  that  the  financial  ouestion  will  disturb 

legrislative  around.    This  court  disclaims  all  preten-  ug  here  no  more.      The  holders  of  Amassed 

sions  to  such  a  power.  ^^p.^^  ^^  grasmiig  for  additional  power,  and 

*^  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  Su-  this  question  will  come  again  and  again  as  long 

preme  Court  in  making  its  decision  on  this  as  human  cupidity  can  spy  out  new  fields  of 

subject,  in  twelfth  Wallace,  made  no  claim  profit  to  occupy,  and  new  bounties  and  sdll 
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farther  special  Driyileffes  to  demand  from  the        An  act  to  fBcUitet«  tbe  reftmdiag  of  the  natioiiai  debt 


izing  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt  shflU  apply 

Grovemment  over   the   currency,  and,  conse-  an)r  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  a  higher  rate 

qaentlr,  over  the  entire  trade  and  business  of  ^  interest  than  4i  ner  oent  per  annum  which  may 

^k^   A*»A.:^«»  «>^^.>1a      Tk«*  y./^i.*^/>i.ofir.Ti    fVi^  hereafter  become  redeemable :  /r<«?«tf«i,  That  m  lieu 

^e  American  people.    That  corporat  on,  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^  authorized  to  be  issued  by  the  act  of  July 

National  Bank  Association,  possesses  already  a  14^  1870,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  authorize  the  refunding 

combination  of  powers  inconsistent  with  the  of  the  national  debt,"  and  the  acts  amendatoij  there- 

safety  of  free  government,  and  we  have  seen  to,  and  the  certificates  authorized  by  the  act  of  Febru- 

ii  within  the  past  year  clutch  at  all  the  remain-  »7  ?S»i®l^'  ^"f^^  '\^  ^f  ^.if^^S"^.  ^®  "fT 

^       -^ .  J      •»!.  *u^  ««K,'^«*  ^c  4.1,^  of  certificates  of  deposit  m  aid  of  the  refunding  of  the 

ing  powers  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  ^^^xq  debt,"  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  w  hereby 

finances.     The  holders  of  privileged  capital  are  authorized  to  issue  bonds  (1)  [in  the]  to  an  amount  (2) 

also  uttering  their  battle-cry  for  the  future,  [of J  not  exceeding  $^,000,000.  (3)  0/  denominatiana 

Their  demand  for  a  strong  government  is  now  3f  fe^i  o^  «ww  muUwU  of  thai  «*m,  which  shall  bear 

heard  on  every  hand.     No  one  need  mistake  *^^"«'  at  the  nOe  ojfj  per  ^nt  per  annum,  (4)  ww^- 

uMtu  vu  ^To*j  uou^i.     x^v  vii«  Ax^^s^  ^     .  u  •  ad^  ««»»-a»;iw<iZ/;y,  redeemable,  at  the  pleasure  or  the 

theu- meaning.     A  strong  government,  m  their  United  Stotes.  after  6  years,  and  payable  (5)  [ten] 

estimation,  is  one  in  which  the  people  are  de-  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issue ;  and  also  (6)  [oer- 

prived  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  farther  the  tifioates  in  the]  Tretuuru  notes  to  an  amount  (7)  [of] 

better,  of  all  power  to  control  public  affairs.  "fS^rf^"^  ^f^i^'  in  denominations  of  ten 

AcaU'for  a  sUg  government  Vday  in  our  ^^^^^^^^^^J^^^^ 

midst  has  the  same  meaning  it  has  had  in  all  coupon,  bearing  interest  at  (10)  [the]  a  rate  (ll)  [of] 

the  ages  of  the  past — a  government  of  the  no^  «BO0e(f»n^  3  percent  per  annum,  (12) />a^a^^Mi7»i- 

privileged  Iqw.     Sir,  I  too  am  in  favor  of  a  annually,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 

^ng  government,  bat  the  strength  which  I  rMu^S^ffsT':  "^^'^'^^'^^''^Ti^ 

wuh  my  government  to  have  is  to  be  found  denomination  than  klOO   shaU   he  register^.    The 

only  in  the  hearts  of  a  free,  self-governing  bonds  and  (14)  [certificates]  Treasury  notes  shall  be, 

people,  inspired  with  a  love  of  country  because  in  all  other  respects,  of  like  character  and  subject  to 

of  iU  lust  and  equal  laws.     On  such  a  founda-  the  same  provisions  as  the  bonds  authorized  to  be  is- 

♦;^«  «rv  »^..^.»J.»»f  ««„   K^   /N»^A*fk,.^«r»  .  />«  ■ued  by  the  act  of  July  U,  1870,  entitled  "  An  Act  to 

tion  no  government  can  be  overthrown;  on  authorLw  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt,"  and  acto 

any  other,  no  government  ought  to  stand."  amendatory  th&KXoTFrovided^  That  nothing  in  this 

The  Presiding  Officer :  ^^  Shall  the  amend-  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  an  increase 

meats  be  engrossed  and  the  bill  be  ordered  to  o^  the  public  debt :  Provided  further^  That  interest 

a  third  readinir  ?  "  ^P*'^  '^®  ^*P®^  ^°'  bonds  hereby  authorized  to  be  ro- 

rp,                ji.                ^^ii.v^^  funded  shall  cease  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  en-  qsj  puhlioaUon  of  notice  that  the  same  have  been 

grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time.  designated  by  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  fpr  re- 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time.  demotion.    (16)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 

The  result  was  announced  as  follows :  ?/  <^  Treasury,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 

r,        «.,       „         ,T,«T>^t.T>           ■«.  he  may  prescnoe.  to  authorize  public  subscnpttons.  ai 

1  ^^",7"®^°/'  ^^^^^  ®^^'.  Booth,  Brown,  But-  not  lessJhanpar,  tobe  receivedat  aU  depositaries  of  the 

ter  CkU,  CpckrelL  Coke,  Davis  of  Illmois,  Eaton,  i/f^a^  stati,  and  at  aU  national  5anks,  and  such 

Firlejr,  Garland,  Groome,  Grover,  llampton.  Hams,  oher  banks  as  he  may  designate,  for  the  bonds  and  for 

Hereford,  lIiU  of  Georgia,  ^^galls,  Johrwton,  Jonas,  t^e  Treasury  notes  herein  provided  for,  fen' thiHy  days 

KeruM,  Lamar,  McDonald,  McPherson,  Maxey,  Mor-  i^^re  he  shall  contract  for  or  award  any  portton  of 

RW,  Pendleton,  Plumb,  Pugh,  Saulsbury,  Saunders,  ^^  i^^ds  or  Treasury  notes  to  any  synduxUe  of  indi- 

SUter,  Thjurman,  Vance,  Vest,  Voorhees,  Walker,  viduaU  or  bankers,  or  otherwise  than  under  such  public 

WjUaoe,  Whyte,  Williams,  Withers— 43.  subscriptions  ;  and  if  U  shaU  happen  that  mors  than 

Nats— Allison,  Anthony,   BaldwUi,  Blaur,  Burn-  ^a«  en&re  amount  of  said  bonds  and  Trsaeury  notes. 

Jde,  Cameron  of  Wisoonsui,  Dawes,  Ferry,  Hamlm,  ^r  of  either  of  them,  has  been  subscribed  wUhin  said 

ffiU  of  Colorado,  Hoar,  Kirkwood,  ,Logim^  McMillan,  iUHy  days,  he  shaU  award  thefuU  amount  subscribed 

Momll,  Paddock,  Piatt,  Bollins,  Teller,  Wmdom-20.  ^  cM  persons  who  shaU  havs  mads  bona  fide  subscript 

Abs EOT— Bbune,  Bruce,  Cameron  of  Pennsjrlvama,  tionsfor  ths  sum  of  $2,000  or  less,  at  rates  most  ad- 

Ctfpenter,  Conklmg,  Davis  of  West  Virginia.  Ed-  vatUageous  to  the  United  States,  and  the  residue  rator- 

mniKls.  Jones  of  Flonda,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Kellogg,  Uy  ^mong  the  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the  amount 

iandolph,  Sansom,  Sharon— 13.  j^  i^^^  respectively  subscribed,  at  rates  most  advan- 

80  the  bill  was  passed.  tugeous  to  the  United  States, 

DECTioif  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 

In  the  House,  on  February  18th,  the  refunding  authorized,  in  the  process  of  refunding  the  national 

bill  was  considered.  ^h  ^  J^Hi^^Juf  ?''*i^^  ^^^  ^'  *2^  ^^  ^® 

ir   ^     L         -avT'     •   •       tiT     i.              I.±.^.  I.  bonds  or  (17)  foertificates]  Treasury  notes  herem  au- 

Mr.  Tucker,  of  Virgima :  "  1  ask  consent  that  thorized  for  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  out- 

Hoose  bill  No.  4592,  to  facilitate  the  refunding  standing  and  uncalled  bearing  a  higher  rato  of  interest 

of  the  national  debt,  which  has  been  returned  than  4i  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  on  the  bonds  so  re- 

from  the  Senate  with  amendments,  and  is  now  ?^?®?,^®  1^^^  **^  *£?.  Treasury. may  allow  to 

^_  ..      o ^^u«-»-  4.«Ki«    K^   ^^^4.1a   ^ruv.   *u«  the  holders  the  difference  between  the  interest  on  such 

on  the  Speaker's  table,  be  pnnted  with  the  ^^^^  ^^m  the  date  of  exchange  to  the  time  of  then- 

Senate  amendments  m  reguhir  bill  form.  maturity,  and  the  interest  for  a  like  period  on  the 

There  was  no  objection,  and  it  was  so  or-  bonds  or  (18)  [certificates]  Treasury  notes  issued;  (19) 

^^f^  Vdm%  none  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to 

Th^  bill,  with  Senate  amendments,  is  as  fpl-  hhTpSSi°l^"af5SfrpSLS?;f.?dKnr^ 

lows :  [Strike  out  the  parts  in  brackets,  and  m-  received  and  exchan^  m  pursuance  of  the  provisions 

wtrt  the  parts  printed  in  italics.]  of  this  act  shall  be  canceled  and  destroyed ;  (20)  but 
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nom  0/ the  provinons  of  thit  aci  shall  apply  to  the  re-  committee  retired  from  the  change  from  July 

Ip^^^^lwa^C^  '''^ni^  ""^  ^^*  ^^"^  ^  ^^  *^  Sentember  in  order  to  aUow  the  gentleman 

sX' 3.  \^)\K^Cme^^io  issue  bonds  and  oertifl-  ^^"^^  Michigan  to  move  the  September  amend- 

eatett  to  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provis-  ment  with  another  amendment.     Now,  if  tbe 

ions  of  this  act  is  hereby  granted ;  and]  The  Secretary  Uonse  concurs  in  the  Senate  amendment,  will 

of  the  Treasury  U  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  the  gentleman  still  have  his  right  of  movinir 

SS^t^tt^)  fr'?rodd'X'tTa'5^'r^"S^  to  «7-d  by  changing  that  to  September  an! 

preparing,  issuing,  advertisinj^,  and  disposing  of  the  somethipg  else?    If  not,  then  the  gentleman 

bonds  and  (23)  [certiUcatcs]  jfrdo^rvfio^  authorized  from  Michigan  could  offer  his  amendment  at 

to  be  issued  shall  not  exceed  (24)  [one  quarter]  one  this  point." 

^^''^i^w^i*  Q      .       r»i,  rn  .^     V  Thc  Clcrk  Tead  as  follows  I 

Seo.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  IS  hereby         .         ,   .     _^-         .      .         ...  „,  , 

authorized,  if  in  his  opinion  it  shall  become  necessary,  ,,  ^?®'*f. "»®  ^^  section  by  striking  out  "  July,"  m 

to  use  (25)  Umporarily  not  exceeding  $50,000,000  of  tho  ti«t  Ime,  and  after  the  words    provided  further," 

the  standard  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  Treasury  in  P  H^®  V^®^^*/  ^^  ^  and  including  the  word  **  repeal/' 

the  redemption  of  the  5  and  6  per  cent  bonds  of  the  J^  "?«  ^^^^^^^^^^ur ;  and  by  inserting  the  word  ^'  Sep- 

United  SUtes  authorized  to  be  refunded  by  the  pro-  ^«»^f  "  J"  J^e  firet  hne  in  place  ol  the  word  "July,^» 

visions  of  this  act,  (26)  which  ehallfrom  time  to  time  proposed  to  be  stncken  out. 

he  repaid  and  repUioed  out  of  the  proceed*  of  the  eale        Mr.  Frye :  "  The  amendment  which  the  gen- 

of  the  bonds  or  Treamry  note*  avthorized  by  this  act ;  tleman  from  Michigan  offers  is  one,  in  my  jodg- 
andhemayat  anytime  apply  the  surplus  money  in  .   •     .i^     nrfiapnt  ronHiHon  nf  r^nhltp  o^n 

the  Treasury  not  WrwisS  appropriated,  or  so  much  ™ent,  m  tne  present  condition  ol  public  sen- 

thereofashemay  consider  proper,  to  the  purchase  or  timent,   ol  very  great  importance.      Sections 

redemptionof  United  States  bonds  or  (27)  [certificates]  5220,   5221,  5222,    and   5224  of  the   Revised 

Treasury  not^s  authorized  bu  this  act :  H-ovided,  That  Statutes  of  the  United  States  provide  for  the 

the  bonds  and  (28^  [oertiflcatcs]    TVea^wry  not^ ^  voluntary  liquidation  of  banking  corporations, 

purchased  or  redeemed  shall  constitute  no  part  of  the  -r^  xi  ^.  l^i,,«f««„  i:««;^«*:^«  ♦u^  u^^u  :«.    i# 

sinking  fund,  but  sliall  be  canceled.  ^  J^  ^^^^  voluntary  liquidation  the  bank  itself, 

Sec.  5.  From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  (29)  [May]  by  the  action  of  a  certain  number  of  its  stock- 

July^  1881,  the  8  per  cent  bonds  authorized  by  the  holders,  may,  under  the  law,   redeem  all  its 

first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  the  only  bonds  receiv-  bonds  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  for  its  cir- 

able  as  security  lor  national-bank  circulation,  or  as  culation  in  the  lawful  currency  of  the  United 

secuntv  lor  tlie  safe-keening  and  prompt  payment  of  «.    .  ,  .  -   .,  X  ... 

the  public  money  denisitTKi  with  such  Cks;  but  ^^^^^^  ;    ^^  .^^o  of  these  sections  providmg 

when  any  such  bonds  deposited  for  the  purposes  afore-  for  that  con tmgency  were  the  revised  acts  of 

swd  shall  be  designated  for  purdiase  or  redemption  June,  1874,  referred  to  in  section  5  of  this  bill, 
bj  the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury,  the  bonking  asso-         **  Now,  the  bill  proposed  by  theCommittee  on 

^Sut'Ttir^iBlts'ortht  wHf*^^^  W'y.'  *»d  Mean^  in  thU  section   now  nnder 

States  in  lieu  thereof :  Provided,  That  no  bond  upon  consideration,  and  the  amendments  proposed 

which  interest  has  ceased  shall  be  accepted  or  shall  by   the   gentleman   from   Kentucky,   provides 

be  continued  on  depo-sit  as  security  for  circulation  or  for  a  repeal  of  that  law  of  June,  1874,  and  the 

forthe     '•  "      •"' "" -'"' -        --    _  »       -V 

bonds 
vided  bj 

ceased  ti  ,  ^  .  .  ,    _ 

same  shall  be  subject  to  the  liabilities  and  proceedings  voluntary  liquidation  and  redeem  its  bonds  by 

on  the  part  of  the  Comptroller  provided  for  in  section  the  use  of  lawful  currency  ?    And,  Mr.  Speaker, 

6234  of^  the  Revis^l  Stotutes  of  the  United  Stotes:  gentlemen  are  divided,  and  divided  honestly 

And  provided  further.  That  section  4  of  the  act  of  P     . ,    .  .    .  ,,  .'       1  .     ^      c?  -   1  * 

June  20, 1874,  entitled  "  An  Act  fixing  the  amount  of  jn  their  opinion  on  this  subject.     Some  of  the 

United  States  notes,  providing  iot  a  redistribution  of  best  lawyers  in  this  country  to-day  are  writing 

the  national-bank  currency,  and  for  other  purposes,"  to  Congress  insisting  that  if  the  amendment 

be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed ;  and  sections  recommended  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 

6159  and  5160  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  Umted  1    ,1  _„„„.i   ^i,^^  t^i  j  x.  „x  -^  „ -i,  ^^^^^^^  JL 

States  be  and  the  same  aro  hereby  re^nacted.  shall  prevail,  they  hold  that  it  wUl  operate  as 

(30)  Sec.  6.  That  the  payment  of  any  of  the  bonds  an  absolute  repeal  of  all  power  on  the  part  of 

h^ehy  authorized,  after  the  expiration  of  five  years,  the  national  banks  voluntarily  to  liquidate  and 

shall  be  made  in  amounts  to  be  determined  from  tims  redeem  their  United  States  bonds  deposited 

r^M^'Ci^n/p  ^rd:^if^::^Zd  with  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  security 

descnbed  by  the  dates  and  numbers,  beginning  for  each  lOf  Circulation  by  lawful  currency.     If  it  does 

succe/mre  payment  with  the  bonds  of  each  class  last  this,  if  it  accomplishes  this  result,  a  gross  and 

dated  and  numbered  ;  of  the  time  of  which  intended  grave  injustice  is  done  to  this  great    interest 

payment  or  redemption  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Jq  tjjjg  country.     If  it  does  not,  then  the  com- 

shall  at  PS  public  notice,  and  the  tnterest  on  tne  pantctt-  «,i-i„j.  :.  «rUKX«*  ^^»n^»4^;^n       "n,,*    «:-   «  «*« 

lar  b6nde  mselecUd  at  any  time  to  be  paid  sUl  cease  P^^?"*  ^%  Without  foundation.     But,  Sir,  a  ma- 

at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  publication  jonty  of  the  bankmg  people  of  the  country  to- 

of  such  notice.  day  fully  believe  that  it  does  repeal  that  right 
Sec.  (81)  [6]  7.  That  this  act  shall  be  known  as        t^Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  there  bo  any  ques- 

"  The  funding  act  of  1881 "  ;  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  ^j^^  ^^^^j.  j^  j     \f^^    ^j^     |^  .^  ^^^  ^^f^  ^''    ^^ 

acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed.  j^„ixo     rr        «.•  i         ^  *^  1  • 

^     *^  doubt  ?    Here  we  are  enacting  a  law  touching 

The  House  proceeded  to  consider  the  amend-  tlie  most  sensitive  thing  in  the  world,  finance 
ments.  (and  gentlemen  can  see  how  sensitive  a  sub- 
Mr.  Frye,  of  Maine:  "Ifthe  Speaker  pleases,  ject  it  is  by  observing  what  has  transpired 
the  Senate  changed  May  to  July.    The  com-  within  the  last  week),  and  in  that  enactment 
mittee  changed  July  to  September.    Then  the  we  are  met  with  questions  of  such  gravity  and 
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doabt  as  this.     In  legislating  npon  a  subject  words,  by  this  fifth  section  yon  say  they  shall 

80  sensitive  as  this,  why  shoald  it  be  left  to  a  do  a  certain  thing  that  is  morally  impossible 

doabt  if  a  single  amendment,  a  tew  words  in-  for  them  to  do.    And  then  you  say  if  they 

corporated  in  it,  or  if  the  English  language  can  don^t  do  it  yon  will  put  them  into  the  hands 

make  it  plain,  certain,  and  unequivocal  ?  of  a  receiver  under  section  5234  of  the  Revised 

*^Sir,  the  committee,  in  order  to  remove  all  Statutes;  and  there  is  no  getting  away  from 

doubt,  agreed  to  an  amendment  offered  by  the  that  section. 

gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McKinley],  provid-  ^^  But  the  great  bugbear  about  this  thing  is 

ing  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  the  cry  as  to  the  national  banks.     They  are 

to  affect  these  sections  to  which  I  called  the  the  troublesome  element  in  this  matter.    There 

attention  of  the  House.  are  gentlemen  upon  this  floor,  of  intelligence, 

^'  Bat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  very  amendment  is  of  integrity,  of  standing,  not  only  here  but  at 

probably  open  to  the  point  of  order,  if  any  home,  who  rush  to  the  front  with  as  much 

gentleman  here  should  make  it ;  and  under  a  velocity   and   ferocity   whenever    you   name 

former  ruling  of  the  Speaker  it  is  very  likely  *  national  banks  *  as  the  wildest  bull  that  ever 

that  it  mi^ht  be  ruled  out.     What  will  be  the  came  from  the  mountains  of  Andalusia  would 

effect  ?    The  friends  of  the  bill  reject  Mr.  Con-  rush  upon  a  red  flag. 

g»*8  amendment,  also  reject  or  have  ruled  out  **  Oh,  it  is  astonishing.  What  have  the  nation- 

of  order  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  al  banks  done  ?    They  furnished  a  market  for 

OhiofMr.  McKinley],  your  bonds,  and  they  did  it  at  the  solicitation 

"  What   meaning  will  you  convey  to  the  of  the  Government,  instead  of  your  having  to 

coontry?    What  will  be  the  signiflcation  of  send  your  bonds  to  Europe,  where  you  would 

your  action  ?    Do  you  not  give  notice,  practi-  have  to  send  money  to  pay  the  coupons  for 

cally,  to  the  banks  that  they  can  not  liquidate  interest  accruing  on  them ;  and  they  did  it  for 

without  redeeming  their  bonds  held  by  the  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Government  to  float 

Treasury  in  their  own  circulation  ?    By  reject-  ita  debt.     But  that  is  all  forgotten,  and  the 

ing  the  McKinley  amendment  do  you  not  send  hue  and  cry  was  raised  from  one  end  of  the 

out  word  to  the  country  that  it  is  the  purpose  country  to  the  other  that  it  would  not  do  to 

in  framing  this  bill  to  prevent  the  banks  from  put  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.^' 

liqoidating   under  the  existing  provisions  of  Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky :  "  Mr.  Speaker : 

law?  that  such  at  any  rate  is  your  construe-  The  fifth  section  of  this  bill  has  been  so  much 

tion?    Sir,  I  hope  this  House  will  do  nothing  misconstrued  or  so  much  misrepresented  in 

of  the  kind,  but  will  so  amend  the  law  that  no  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  I  consider  it 

man  can  fail  to  comprehend  readily  and  under-  my  duty,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 

itand  clearly  its  provisions."  hour,  to  say  something  in  explanation  of  its 

Mr.  Price,   of  Missouri:    ^*The  gentleman  provisions.     It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter 

from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Carlisle],  who  has  the  upon  an  argument  in  support  of  the  section 

pnncipal  charge  of  this  bill,  alleges  and  has  en-  except  so  far  as  the  argument  may  be  neces- 

<l«aTored  to  make  gentlemen  upon  this  side  of  sary  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  it 

the  HoQse  believe,  possibly  has  made  gentlemen  was  framed,  and  to  state  fully  its  purpose  and 

on  that  side  of  the  House  believe,  that  you  do  effect.    It  contains  four  separate  and  distinct 

not  intend  to  repeal  the  sections  referred  to  by  provisions,  all  relating,  however,  to  the  same 

ay  friend  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Frye],  general  subject,  and  all  calculated,  in  my  opin- 

vben  the  last  section  of  his  bill  provides  in  ion,  to  aid  materially  in  the  successful  inaugu- 

Itenn.^  not  by  implication,  not  by  inference,  but  ration  and  maintenance  of  the  financial  policy 
in  terms,  that  this  bill  shall  be  called  so-and-  advocated  by  tliose  of  us  who  believe  that  the 
^y  and  that  it  shall  repeal  all  acts  and  parts  of  outstanding  5  and  6  per  cent  bonds  of  the 
^  in  conflict  with  this  act.    And  this  act  United  States  should  be  funded  at  the  mini- 
provides  that  you  can  not  get  the  bonds  out  of  mum  rate  of  interest  paid  by  other  first-class 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  belonging  to  nations,  and  that  the  national  banks  should 
» hank  that  has  deposited  theiu  there  for  cir-  be  required  to  assist  in  accomplishing  this  re- 
colation  or  for  security  of  deposits  made  with  suit.     In  the  first  place,  it  provides,  as  amend- 
them  by  the  Government  unless  you  deposit  ed  in  the  Senate,  that  from  and  after  the  1st 
jonr  own  paper  there  for  them.    The  section  day  of  July  next  the  3  per  cent  bonds  author- 
I  refer  to  provides  that  lawful  money  may  be  ized  by  the  bill,  and  no  others,  shall  be  re- 
d^Ktsited  and  these  bonds  taken  up;   while  ceivable  as  security  for  the  circulating  notes 
this  bill  says  that  they  must  return  their  own  of  the  national  banks,  and  as  security  for  the 
notes ;  and  it  would  be  base  flattery  not  to  safe-keeping  and  prompt  payment  of  the  pub- 
call  a  man  very  foolbh — that  is  as  mild  as  I  lie  money  deposited  with  such  banks, 
can  pot  it — ^who  does  not  know  there  never  "  This  is  certainly  a  very  plain  and  simple  pro- 
was  a  bank  of  issue  established  in  this  world  vision,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  requires  much 
that  ever  got  in  all  of  its  own  notes.     And,  more  ingenuity  to  pervert  its  true  meaning 
consequently,  if  they  can  not  get  in  their  own  than  it  does  to  ascertain  it ;  and  yet  for  a 
notes,  and  if  they  can  not  get  their  bonds  out  while  a  persistent  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
any  other  way  than  by  depositing  their  notes,  vince  the  public  that  if  this  provision  should 
they  never  can  get  their  bonds.    In  other  be  adopted  all  nation^  banks  having  4  and  4^ 
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per  cent  bonds  on  deposit  to  secare  their  cir-  redemption  thereof,"  approved  June  8, 1864 ;  t 

eolation  and  public  deposits  would  be  com-  '''f'^oT![^'^i^£^*^X)r^h^h   re 

pelled  after  the  date  named  to  withdraw  tbem  J^liepo^t^^dS  iB^ued  b^is^Srt,  ^Jci? 

and  substitute  bonds  bearing  8  per  cent,  or  go  their  circulating  notes,  within  one  year  ftom  tl 

into  liquidation.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  sage  of  this  act^  in  deiault  of  which  their  right 

make  an  arirument  against  such  a  construction  s^®  J^^tes  for  circulation  shall  be  forfeited ;  ai 

«thls;  norisitnece8a«r,toattemot5t,a8it  ^.^l^^^ilSf^d  ^^SKlSfet.S'S^ii 

IS  now  conceded,  1  believe,  everywhere,  that  nj^y  be  necessary  to  coll  in  and  destroy  thei 

there  was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  it.  standing  circulation,  and  to  return  the  bonds  1 

It  was  one  of  the  devices  adopted  by  interested  security  therefor  to  the  association  by  whid 

parties  to  alarm  the  banks  and  to  precipitate  ^.^f!,'^?^*]^  ^  ®T  ''^'^'>}}^^  ^^"^  ?^^. 

«  -««^-*  v«  4.k»».  4-^  *v«  «w««-.i«A  rv#  ♦i*^*  /!««  vidsd.  That  any  such  association  now  in  en 

a  resort  by  them  to  the  exercise  of  that  dan-  '         ^^/     ^j^j^    days*  notice  to  the 

gerous  power  of  contraction  conferred  upon  troller  of  the  Currency,  by  resolution  of  its  U 

them  by  the  act  of  1874;  and  in  connection  directors,  deposit  legal-tender  notes  with  the 

with  other  statements   equally  groundless  it  urer  of  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  it 

«,tnaUjr  prodooed  a  rapid  withdrawal  of  circn-  r.t?ele"S^r  '^n.^^^J'r^^ 

lation,  which  for  a  few  days  threatened  dis-  more  than  one  third  of  the  bonds  deposited! 

aster  and  ruin  to  all  the  business  interests  of  bank  as  such  security  shall  be  of  either  of  the  < 

the  people.  of  bonds  hereby  authorized  on  which  the  nuu 

"Sir,  this  is  not  the  first  effort  that  has  "^  f  interest  is  fixed  at  4*  or  5  per  cent  p 

been  made  in  Congress  to  compel  these  creat-  °^™' 

ures  and  agencies  of  the  Government  to  assist  "  The  next  section  provided  that  the  < 

it  in  reducing  the  interest  charge  upon  the  lating   notes  which  any  banking  associ 

people,  and,  if  it  shall  fail  now,  it  will  not  be  might  receive  from  the  Comptroller  o 

the  first  demonstration  of  their  power  over  the  Currency  should  not  exceed  80  per  cent  < 

financial  le^slation  of  the  country.     It  is  a  par  value  of  the  bonds  deposited  instead 

humiliating  confession  for  the  representatives  per  cent,  as  they  may  now  obtain  under  th< 

of  the  people  to  make,  but  it  is  true,  nev^rthe-  "  It  will  be  observed  that  the  sectioi 

less,  that  ten  years  ago,  when  these  institutions  read  is  ranch  more  severe  in  its  requiret 

were  fewer  in  number  than  they  are  to-day,  than  anything  contained  in  this  bill.    II 

when  their  organization  was  less  perfect,  and  posed  to  compel  national  banks  not  only  t 

when  their  combined  capital  was  not  so  great,  posit  the  new  bonds  and  no  others  as  sec 

they  had  power  enough  to  defeat  in  this  House  for  circulation  after  a  certain  date,  but  it 

a  provision  which  was  designed  by  the  present  further  and  declared  that  their  right  to 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  compel  them  to  notes  for  circulation  should  be  absolutely 

aid  in  funding  a  large  part  of  the  public  debt  feited  unless  they  should  within  one  year 

at  4,  4i,  and  5  ner  cent.    On  the  2d  day  of  draw  all  the  old  bonds  they  then  had  o 

February,  1870,  Mr.  Sherman,  as  chairman  of  posit  and  substitute  the  new   ones  in 

the  Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate,  reported  places.  This  was  a  sweeping  and  radical  pi 

back  to  that  body,  as  a  substitute  for  a  bill  ion,  which  went  to  the  full  extent  of  assc 

previously  introduced  by  Mr.  Suroner,  a  bill  the  absolute  power  of  Congress  to  legisk 

which  after    some    amendments  was   finally  cording  to  its  own  conception  of  the  publ 

passed  and  is  now  known  as  the  funding  act  terests  concerning  the  character  of  the  1 

of  July  14,  1870.    The  bill  as  reported  by  Mr.  that  should  be  deposited  or  permitted  t 

Shennan  provided  for  the  issue  and  sale  of  main  on  deposit  as  security  for  the  circnl 

$400,000,000  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  notes  of  these  corporations.     That  such  p 

rate  of  5  per  cent,  $400,000,000  bearing  inter-  exists  in  Congress  has  been  asserted  agaii 

est  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  and  $400,000,000  again  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  i 

bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent;  and  country,  and  by  none  more  frequently  oi 

in  order  to  create  a  certain  market  for  a  large  phatically  than  Mr.  Sherman  himself, 

part  of  these  securities  it  contained  in  its  *^  These  assertions  are  suflScient  to  shoii 

eighth  section  the  following  provisions,  which  the  policy  indicated  in  the  first  clause  c 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  fifUi  section  of  the  pending  bill  is  not  no? 

gentlemen  who  have  denounced  what  they  sented  to  the  country  for  the  first  time 

have  been  pleased  to  call  the  ^  forced  loan '  that  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  i 

feature  in  tJie  measure  now  before  us.    The  it  when  in  its  judgment  the  interests  o 

eighth  section  of  Mr.  Sherman^s  bill  was  as  Government  and  people  require  it  have 

follows :  asserted  and  maintained,  not  only  by  m 

III  J  J1.   ',/'  ^x         w  V  rri,  *          J  «v    *i,  eminent  ability  as  lawyers  and  large  ei 

^^^  Afui  be  tt  fuHher  enacts.  That  oil  ana  aner  the  ^„^^  •«  <?t»««/;;o1  ^4P<,iJa  v^nf  Kv  «  rna^'r^* 

iBt  day  of  October,  1870,  r«gister«d  bonds  of  any  de-  f  ^^^^^  m  financial  affairs  but  by  a  major 

nommation  not  less  than  il,0OO,  issued  under  the  two  to  one  m  the  Senate  when  tbe  ver: 

provisions  of  this  act,  and  no  other,  shall  be  deposited  attempt  was  made  to  fund  onr  enorpious  ] 

with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  security  debt  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest    It  wa« 

for  notes  issued  to  national-banking  associations  for  ingigted— and  property  insisted,  in  my  opin 

circulation  under  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  27  T^^,          .   il-x  *•  i„  «,u:^v/ :«  ♦u^  f  « 

a  national  currency  secured  by  a  pledge  of  United  ^^at  those  institutions  which,  in  the  Ian 

States  bonds,  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and  of  Mr.  Sherman,  had,  pnor  to  1870,  *  ma 
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araffe  from  15  to  20  per  cent  annaally  stroy  them  than  anything  that  has  transpired  sinoe 

he  franchise  derived  from  the  United  S®''' ^^'"^.^I^'Vt  ^  do  not  see  how  we  can  go  before 

.    I  "!^\"~       .     J  a.  i.  'u  A    *i  ..•  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  ask  them  to  lend 

should  be  required  to  contribute  their  ^  J^iJ  ^t  par  for  om-  bonds,  when  we  reftise  to 

oportion  to  the  general  welfare  by  re-  require  agencies  of  our  own  creation  to  take  them ; 

and  using  as  a  basis  for  their  circulation  when  we  even  refuse  to  require  new  banks  not  yet 

securities  bearing  at  least  as  low  a  rate  organized  to  take  these  new  bonds,  and  when  we  re- 

i.  «.u«.    n^^^^^^A^f  *^«./v*xrv<iA/i    ♦/%  ftise  to  require  old  banks,  w^hich  have  mode  on  the 

irest   as  the    Government  proposed   to  ^^  ^.^^  15  to  20  peJ  cent  annually  upon  the 

he  savings-banks  and  the  trustees  ana  franchise  derived  from  the  United  States,  to  aid  us  to 

ins  of  dependent  widows  and  orphans  Uiis  extent  in  funding  the  national  debt. 

bout  the  country.    But,  sir,  the  national        *'  But,  sir,  the  vote  of  the  House  shows  the  power 

TAaUtwi  tliA  rPAsnnfthle  demands  of  the  ^^  ^®  national  banks.    It  is  so  great,  at  least  m  the 

resisted  the  reasonaoie  aenmnas  oi  ine  ^^^       ^j^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  fSnding  bill  we  have 

iment  then  as  they  are  resisting  them  ^^^  compelled  to  abandon  all  provisions  in  regard 

nd  the  result  was  that   the  eighth  sec-  to  the  national  banks :  but  I  give  notice  that  in  the 

Mr.  Sherman^s  bill  was  defeated  iu  this  future  I  for  one  shall  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  re- 

A  committee  of  conference  was  ap-  q^jife  the  national  banks  to  take  that  class  of  bonds 

I        J  •     !•         #  *u-.*  «^^*:.v«  :♦  -i%rv/^«.fLi  which  we  propose  m  tins  bul,  and  I  have  no  doubt 

I,  and  m  lieu  of  that  section  it  reported  ^j^  ^^  be*^thriSult.    But  for  the  present,  in  defer- 

owing :  ence  to  the  wishes  of  the  House,  wo  have  withdrawn 

d  h€  UfuHher  enacted,  That  from  and  after  ^^  »«ction  in  regard  to  national  banks. 
tage  or  this  act  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 

hall  receive  no  other  tliau  registered  bonds  "Now,  sir,  for  the  second  time  since  the 
nder  the  provUions  of  this  act  as  security  for  organization  of  these  institutions  the  repre- 
uUting  notes  of  national-ban  king  associations  „«„«.«*;  „^„  ^#  au^  ^^^^^i^  ««,i  ♦i.«r«««i«.«.a  «™ 
inderthe  act  entitled  -  An  act  to  provide  a  sentatives  of  the  people  find  themselves  com- 
currencT  secured  by  a  plec^e  of  United  pelled  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties  to 
londs,  ana  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and  encounter  the  almost  united  opposition  of  more 
ion  thereof,"  approved  June  8,  1864,  or  any  than  two  thousand  corporations  of  their  own 
elementary  or  amendatory  thereot.  creation— opposition  to  a  financial  policy  al- 
ls report  was  signed  by  Hon.  Robert  0.  ready  approved  by  both  branches  of  the  leg- 
k  and  Hon.  Samuel  Hooper  on  the  part  islative  department — and  thus  we  are  again 
House,  and  by  Hon.  tJohn  Sherman,  confronted  with  the  naked  question  whether 
/harles  Sumner,  and  Hon.  Garrett  Davis  Congress  or  the  banks  shall  finally  determine 
part  of  the  Senate.  The  section  in  this  what  that  policy  shall  be.  What  was  the 
requiring  the  banks  to  deposit  the  new  primary  purpose  of  the  Government  in  estab- 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  lishing  this  system  in  the  first  instance  ?  If 
>t  giving  them  time,  as  the  fifth  section  any  gentleman  entertains  a  doubt  upon  this 
biU  does — received  the  votes  of  eighty-  subject,  let  him  read  the  reports  in  which  Mr. 
lembers  of  this  House,  and  among  them  Chase,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sug- 
iie  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Con-  gested  and  recommended  the  passage  of  the 
le  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Orth],  original  national-bank  act^  and  he  will  be  con- 
ro  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  vinced  that  the  principal  purpose  of  that  emi- 
and  Mr.  O'Neill],  all  of  whom  are  still  nent  financier  was  to  create  a  certain  demand 
)rs  of  this  body,  and  all  of  whom,  except  and  reliable  market  for  Government  securities, 
r.  Eelley],  are  now  opposing  this  feature  Considered  with  reference  to  that  purpose,  it 
bill.  The  conference  report,  however,  was  unquestionably  a  wise  stroke  of  financial 
>t  agreed  to  here,  and  the  Senate  was  policy,  and  it  justly  won  for  its  author  the 
lied  at  last  to  recede  from  its  position  highest  encomiums  from  ministers  of  finance 
ow  the  bill  to  become  a  law  without  the  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  fact,  the  con- 
section  or  any  equivalent  provision,  stitutional  power  of  Congress  to  create  these 
this  result  became  inevitable,  oy  reason  corporations  can  not  be  maintained  except  upon 
active  and  determined  opposition  of  the  the  ground  that  they  were  to  constitute,  when 
il  banks,  Mr.  Sherman,  who  had  been  organized,  agencies  of  the  Government  for  cer- 
he  beginning  an  earnest  and  consistent  tain  public  purposes. 

te  of  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  com-        **  Since  the  celebrated  judgment  of  Chief- 

r  clause,  announced  the  fact  to  the  Sen-  Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  the  United 

a  speech  which  I  commend  to  the  serious  States  Bank,  no  one-has  ventured  to  affirm  that 

iration  of  gentlemen  who  are  opposing  Congress  possesses  power  under  the  Constitu- 

ause  of  the  fifth  section.    After  statitag  tion  to  create  corporations  for  the  transaction 

^ere  was  *a  very  unreasonable  and  un-  of  purely  private  business  or  for  the  sole  benefit 

iry  clamor  raised  by  the  banks  against  of  private  individuals.    In  order  to  come  within 

ovision,^  he  said :  the  scope  of  congressional  power  they  must  be 

lah  now  to  record  my  deliberate  ludgment  that  created  as  means  or  instrumentalities  for  the 

»nolasion  to  which  we  have  been  compelled  execution  Of  some  principal  power  delegated 

s  by  the  action  of  the  House  we  are  doing  the  by   the   Constitution.     They  must  be  public 

banks  a  great  iiyury,  which  will  impair  their  agencies,  and  not  mere  private  associations. 

e  and  power  among  the  people,  and  that  the  f^^    language  of  the  court  in  the  case  aUuded 

on  of  the  national  banks  to  this  provision  .     .  •""e"«*6«  vi   wxj«  v/vwti,  i**  koo  %.€»«  o*^     v 

ould  have  required  them  to  aid  in  the  funding  to  18  so  clear  and  comprehensive  that  it  is  im- 

mblio  debt  wul  tend  more  to  weaken  and  de-  possible  to  mistake  its  meaning.    It  defines 
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with  the  ntmost  precision  the  foundation  and  been  no  express  reservation  of  the  right  to 

extent  of  the  power  in  question,  and  in  so  alcer,  amend,  or  repeal  the  national  banking 

doing  necessarily  excludes  from  its  operation  law,  such  right  would  have  necessarilj  resulted 

all  cases  not  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  from  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  legislation, 

definition  itself.    The  court  said :  Its  existence  would  have  been  just  as  clear  in 

"  The  power  of  creating  a  corporation,  though  np-  such  a  case  as  in  the  case  of  a  public  ofiSce  cre- 

pcTtaining  to  sovereignty,  is  not  like  the  power  of  ated  by  statute  for  the  more  convenient  or 

making  war,  or  levying  taxes,  or  of  regulating  com-  effective  execution  of  a  State  or  Federal  power. 

wSiTh-  irtt't'Sred't  Scra^^'toP^oS  The«  is  no  difference  in  this  respect  between 

powers  or  used  as  a  means  of  executing  them.     It  is  ^  public  agency  and  a  public  ofcce. 
never  the  end  for  which  other  powers  are  exercised,         **  There  are  no  elements  of  a  contract  in  such 
but  a  means  by  which  other  objects  are  accomplished,  legislation,  and  therefore  the  extent  to  which 
.  .  .The  power  of  creating  a  corporation  is  never  used  the  Government  will  or  ought   to  go  in  the 
lor  Its  own  sake,  but  for  the  purpose  of  enectinsr  some-  •        x"*  r  •  •  j         i.    i 
thing  else.    No  sufficient  rWson  is.  therefore,  per-  exercise  of  its  power  of  supervision  and  control 
ccivcd  why  it  may  not  pass  as  incidental  to  those  18  always  a  question  of  policy  and  not  a  ques- 
powers  which  are  expressly  given,  if  it  be  a  direct  tion  of  power.     Now,  however,  we  are  told, 
mode  of  executing  them.  in  effect,  that  the  Government  ought  no  longer 
^^  And  again  the  court  said :  to  use  the  national  banks  for  one  of  the  pur- 
"  Wc  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that  the  powers  of  poses,  the  principal  purpose,  of  their  creation: 
the  Government  are  limited,  and  that  its  limits  are  that  to   require   them  to  deposit  3  per  cent 
not  to  be  transcended.    But  we  thmk  the  sound  oon-  i^onds,  after  a  certain  date,  to  secure  the  cir- 
struction  ol  the  Constitution  must  allow  to  the  h&-  ^„i„JZ„  ^^♦^^   «.v,;^i>   *\.^  tt^u^^    G4^^*^^  a,, 
tional  Legi:*lature  that  discretion,  with  respect  to  the  culating  notes  which  the  United  States  far- 
means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  are  to  be  car-  nishes  and  guarantees  would  be  an  act  of  bad 
ried  into  execution,  which  will  enable  that  body  to  faith ;  and  that  it  would  so  diminish  the  profits 
perform  the  high  duties  assigned  to  it,  in  the  manner  realized  Upon  their  circulation  as  to  compel 

^^i  w'^l^vif^  ^.^^  f^^^""-    ^Vh^  ^n"^  ^}'^^'  them  to  withdraw  it,  and  thus  inflict  great  in- 

mate,  let  it  be  w^ithm  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  .  .,  .    '   ,  ^      ^«         ^  xu 

and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,   which  are  jury  upon  the  country  by  a  contraction  of  the 

plamly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohibited,  currency.     It  has  not  been  very  long  since  the 

out  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu-  policy  of  contraction  was  a  favorite  one  with 

tion,  are  constitutional.  some  who  now  protest  most  strongly  against 

"  In  another  place  the  court,  speaking  of  it,  but,  having  pursued  it  until  it  nearly  crushed 

this  same  power,  said :  the  life  out  of  every  legitimate  industry  in  the 

"Had  it  been  intended  to  grant  this  power  as  one  land,  they  appear  at  last  to  confess,  in  an  in- 

which  would  be  distinct  and  independent,  to  be  ex-  direct  way,  that  it  was  a  mistake.     I  agree 

ercised  in  any  case  whatever,  it  would  have  found  a  ^j^h  them  that  a  large  contraction  of  the  cnr- 

plaoe  among  the  enumerated  powere  of  the  Govern-  «^„^„    ^««^«;„ii„    ie  u  u«   «,-.aa^^    ««^  «««^ 

ment.    But%eing  considered  lierely  as  a  means  to  be  ^^^^^^^  especially   if  it  be   sudden   and  unex- 

emploved  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  cxecu-  pected,  amounts  to  a  public  calamity,  anal 

tion  tne  pven  powers,  there  could  oe  no  motive  for  shall  endeavor  before  concluding  to  show  that 

particularly  mentiomng  it.  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  fifth  section  of 

^*  Congress  did  not  create  these  banking  as-  this  bill  is  to  make  such  contraction  impossible 

sociations,  or  have  the  power  to  create  them,  in  the  future. 

merely  for  the  private  emolument  of  their  "  I  will  not  discuss  the  question  of  good  faith 
stockholders,  but  it  established  them  as  agen-  with  the  banks  or  their  advocates ;  it  is  not 
cies  of  the  Government  to  co-operate  with  it  involved  in  this  proposed  legislation,  and  can 
and  assist  it  in  conducting  its  financial  opera-  not  be  introduced  in  the  debate  except  upon  the 
tions.  Whatever  private  gain  or  profit  may  utterly  inadmissible  theory  that  the  Govern- 
accrue  to  those  who  see  proper  to  engage  in  ment  and  people  of  the  United  States  are  boand 
the  business  of  banking  under  the  system  is  in-  by  some  sort  of  compact  to  furnish  these  insti- 
cidental  only  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  law;  to  tions  as  long  as  they  exist  with  bonds  bear- 
or,  in  other  words,  the  prospect  of  such  gain  ing  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  those  now  out- 
was  the  inducement  which  public  policy  indi-  standing.  They  now  hold  and  have  on  deposit 
cated  should  be  offered  in  order  to  make  the  $206,486,050  in  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the 
experiment  a  success  and  secure  a  market  for  rate  of  5  and  6  per  cent,  and  by  the  express 
the  Government  loans.  terms  of  the  laws  under  which  they  were  cre- 

"  Having  the  express  power  to  borrow  ated  the  GU)vemment  has  a  right  to  redeem  and 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  it  cancel  every  one  of  them  at  the  end  of  the 
might  well  be  argued  that  a  national  banking  current  fiscal  year.  It  has  an  undoubted  right 
system  could  be  created  under  the  authority  of  to  redeem  and  destroy  them  without  issuing 
congressional  legislation  as  a  necessary  and  any  bonds  whatever  to  take  their  places,  and 
proper  means  to  accomplish  that  object ;  but  it  would  not  be  an  act  of  bad  faitn  to  do  so. 
this  obviously  implies  that  there  roust  be  ab-  But  it  has  not  the  means  to  do  this,  and  there- 
solute  and  continued  governmental  control  fore  it  proposes  to  issue  and  sell  bonds  bear- 
over  the  means  employed,  for  otherwise  the  ing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  annum, 
instrument  would  become  the  master,  or  at  and  with  the  proceeds  of  these  sales  it  pro- 
least  independent  of  the  authority  for  whose  poses  to  pay  the  $206,486,050  held  by  the 
use  it  was  created.    If,  therefore,  there  had  banks  as  well  as  the  $465,000,000  held  by  other 
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If  this  can  be  accomplished— and  than  thej  can  npon  either  a  4)^  per  cent  or  a 
!  the  best  business-men  and  ablest  4  per  cent,  even  at  the  prices  for  which  they 
9  in  the  country  believe  it  can  be—  are  at  present  selling  in  the  money  market ; 
11  be  an  annual  saving  to  the  people  of  and  it  is  conceded  by  every  one,  whose  opinion 
in  $14,000,000  in  interest  on  the  pub-  is  at  all  worthy  of  consideration,  that  if  a  3 
to  say  nothing  of  the  reduction  which  per  cent  shall  be  issued  and  sold  at  par  the 
most  certainly  take  place  in  the  com-  prices  of  the  other  two  classes  will  advance  to 
rate  of  interest  all  over  th^  country,  such  a  figure  as  will  make  them  yield  to  the  in- 
ly has  a  right  to  complain  of  the  fund-  vestor  about  the  same  rate  of  interest  on  his 
le  public  debt  at  3  per  cent — which  I  actual  outlay. 

is  certainly  not  the  banks  who  want  "During  the  last  eleven  years,  from  March 
circulation  upon  the  bonds,  but  the  1,  1870,  to  September  1,  1880,  including  the 
and  orphans  and  other  beneficiaries  whole  period  of  financial  distress  in  this  conn- 
otates whose  entire  income  consists  try.  the  average  annual  earnings  of  all  the 
iterest  received  upon  the  securities  in  national  banks  in  the  United  States,  number- 
e  principal  is  required  to  be  invested,  ing  1,481  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  and 
a  a  private  individual,  not  engaged  in  2,072  at  its  close,  amounted  to  8*4  per  cent 
less  of  banking,  purchases,  either  for  upon  their  entire  capital  and  surplus.  At  the 
)r  as  guardian,  executor,  or  trustee,  3  date  last  mentioned  their  capital  was  $454,215,- 
United  States  bonds  to  the  amount  of  062,  and  their  accumulated  cash  surplus  was 
,  the  whole  annual  income  derived  $120,145,649.  This  surplus  represents  net  ac- 
3m  is  $3,000 ;  but  if  a  national  bank  cumulated  gains  over  and  above  all  taxes,  ex- 
3  the  same  amount  and  description  of  penses,  and  dividends.  During  the  same  period 
id  deposits  them  with  the  Treasurer  of  eleven  years  they  have  declared  dividends 
lis  for  its  circulation,  it  receives  the  to  the  amount  of  $479,448,181 ;  that  is,  their 
ount,  $3,000,  annually  as  interest  on  dividends  alone  have  exceeded  the  whole 
Is,  and  besides  the  Government  imme-  amount  of  their  capital  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
"eturns  to  it  $90,000  of  guaranteed  and  in  addition  they  have  set  apart  since  their 

which  $85,500  can  be  loaned  out  to  organizationandnowhold,  as  just  stated,  $120,- 

)le  for  its  own  exclusive  benefit   at  145,649  as  a  surplus  fund  to  be  divided  among 

a  of  interest  as  it  will  command  in  the  their  stockholders  whenever  they  see  proper  to 

It  is  thus  enabled  to  receive  out  of  close  up  their  business. 

c  Treasury  $8,000  annually  as  interest  **  When  we  remember  that  these  remarkable 
nds,  and  if  the  commercial  rate  of  in-  results  have  been  accomplished,  notwithstand- 
» 6  per  cent  it  receives  an  additional  ing  the  general  paralysis  of  business  which 
s  interest  on  the  $85,500  loaned  out.  prevailed  during  five  years  of  this  period,  we 
is  last  amount,  however,  there  should  can  appreciate  in  some  measure  at  least  the 
sted  the  sum  of  $900,  being  the  1  per  immense  value  of  the  franchise  which  the  Gov- 
on  circulation,  and  $81,  the  estimated  ernment  has  conferred  upon  these  institutions, 
mnual  amount  of  redemption  expenses,  and  in  return  for  which  it  now  asks  them  not 
lie  bank  in  fact  receives  the  net  sum  to  make  any  substantial  sacrifice,  but  simply 
9  annually,  as  against  $3,000  received  to  assist  it  in  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  at  8  per 
rivate  individual  on  precisely  the  same  cent  in  order  that  the  people  who  have  pa- 
nt, tiently  borne  such  heavy  burdens  in  the  past 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  inquire  briefiy  may  be  relieved  hereafter  from  an  annual  in- 

any  injustice  will  be  done  to  the  na-  terest  charge  of  over  $14,000,000.    Sir,  they 

mks,  or  any  hardship  will  be  imposed  can  not  afford  to  reject  this  reasonable  de- 

!m,  by  the  provision  in  the  fifth  section  mand,  and  he  will  be  a  most  unwise  and  dan- 

ir  July  next  none  but  the  3  per  cent  gerous  friend  of  the  national  banking  system 

all  be  receivable  as  security  for  circu-  who  by  his  vote  or  otherwise  places  the  bene- 

otes  and  public  deposits.     And   es-  ficiaries  of  that  system  in  an  attitude  of  defiance 

let  us  inquire  whether  on  that  account  to  the  will  of  Congress  and  the  people  on  this 

)fit8  on  circulation  will  be  so  dimin-  subiect." 

to  compel  them,  or  even  justify  them.  The  Speaker :  "  The  question  recurs  on  or- 

rawing  their  notes  and  contracting  the  dering  the  main  question  on  concurring  in  the 

.    If  the  funding  contemplated  by  this  Senate  amendment  with  the  amendment  of  the 

[  be  successfully  accomplished,  there  gentleman  from  Michigan.^^ 

ereafter  no  Gt>vernment  securities  out-  The  main  question  was  ordered. 

except  the  four  and  a  half  per  cents.  The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 

per  cents,  and  the  three  per  cents  in  the  negative — yeas  117,  nays  132,  not  voting 

e  now  propose  to  authorize ;  and  the  41. 

they  issue  circulation  at  all,  must  do  So  the  Senate  amendment  was  not  concurred 

one  or  the  other  of  these  classes  of  in  with  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Conger, 

[t  is  susceptible  of  mathematical  dem-  The  amendments  of  the  Senate  were  then 

n    that    they  can    issue    circulation  concurred  in,  and  the  Speaker  declared  that 

)fi tably  upon  a  8  per  cent  bond  at  par  the  bill  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
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On  March  8d  the  following   veto  message  other  bonds  of  the  United  States  can  heoBedforthe 

WM  received  puipoee.    The  one  thousand  millions  of  other  bonds 

Vpi      a       i'         uTu^  nu«:-  !«««  ».«#^-«  ♦!»/>  recently  issued  by  the  United  States,  and  bearinir  a 

The  Speaker :  "  The  Chair  lays  before  the  higher  rate  of  interest  than  8  per  cent,  and  theref^  a 

House  the  following  message  from  the  Presi-  better  security  for  the  bill-holder,  can  not,  after  the 

dent  of  the  United  States."  Ist  of  July  next^  be  received  as  security  for  bank  cir- 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  ??l*$**'^-^^^u"i!.  ^^  '^^^'^.^  ^^  banking  law. 

rr  Ai    TT         ^  z,           A  4'  1^  takes  from  the  banks  the  right  they  have  heretofore 

Toths  Uwm  of  KeprtMnUilwn  :  had  under  the  hiw  to  purchase  and  deposit,  as  security 

^  ^7\°«./»'"  A*'^  ^^^^^  entiUed  "  Aii  act  to  ^^  their  ciroulation,  iny  of  the  boncUiSued  by  the 

fecihtate  the  refimdin«  of  Ae  national  deU,"  I  am  u^^d  States,  and  deprives  the  bill-holder  of  the  best 

oonstramed  to  return  it  to  the  House  of  Kepresenta.  security  which  the  banks  are  able  to  give,  by  nxiuirinff 

Uvea,  in  which  it  ongmated,  with  the  foUowing state-  ^^^  ^  deposit  bonds  havinir  the  feast  vidueof  my 

ment  of  my  objiecuons  to  Its  passage.  bonds  issuSby  the  Govermmlnt. 

The  imperative  necessity  for  prompt  action,  and  rphe  average  late  of  taxntion  of  capital  employed 

the  pressure  of  pubhc  duties  m  this  dosing  week  of  -^  banking  is  more  than  double  the  rate  of  tua^on 

my  term  of  office,  compel  me  to  refram  from  any  at-  ^^^  capitel  employed  in  other  legitimate  businew. 

t«npt  to  make  a  /uU^and  satisfiactory  presentation  of  x^^er  these  circumitances,  to  amend  the  banking  Isw 


4UJ5  vt  loic  u»M^7U4u  ««i/v,  fTxiivx*  »  ai^uu  1^  uw«iuv,  «  country,  be  a  practical  prohibition  of  the  onraniation 

generally  recogmzed.    It  has  been  urged  upon^e  at-  ^^  new  Wks,  and  prevent  the  existing  bSnksftom 

tention  of  Congress  by  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  enhirging  theil-  capitel.    The  nationalbanking  bj^ 

andmmy  last  annual  message.    If  successfiUly  aooom-  ^      Iflontinued  at  all,  will  be  a  monopoiyin  tb« 

phshed.  It  ifiill  secure  a  kw  decrease  m  the  annual  hands  of  those  already  ingagcd  in  it,  whi  iday  pur- 

interest  payment  of  the  nation  ;  and  I  earnestiy  reo-  ^.hase  Government  bonds  bSnng  a  more  favorabVnte 

ommend,  if  the  bill  betore  me  shall  fail,  that  anotiier  ^^  jn^^j^^  ^^  ^he  8  per  cent  boids  prior  to  next  July, 
measure  for  this  purpose  be  adopted  before  tiie  present        ^o  prevent  the  furtiier  organization  of  banks  is  to 

^oiomsAzA^QiMm^.  put  m  jeopardy  the  whole  system  by  taking  from  it 

While  m  my  opmionit  would  be  wise  to  authonze  {hat  featuiTwhlch  makes  it  as  it  now  is,  a^anSriDg 

the  Secretaiy  of  the  Tr^ury,  in  Ins  discretion,  to  ^y^xKm  ft«e  upon  the  same  terms  to  all  who  wish  to 

pfTer  to  the  nublic  bon^  ^™^  ^*  per  cent  mt^  engage  m  it.  ^ven  the  existing  banks  will  be  mdsn- 


in  aid  of  refundmg,  I  should  not  deem  it  my  duty  to     ^^being  driven  from  business  by  the  additional 


impair  the  value,  and  tend  to  the  d^truction  of  the  ^^  national-bilking  system. 

present  naUonal-banking  system  of  the  countiy.   This  q^  countryTafter  a  loni?  period  of  business  de- 

Bvstom  has  now  been  in  operation  almost  twenty  years,  pression,  has  just  entered  upon  a  career  of  unexampled 

No  safer  or  more  benendal  banking  system  was  ever  prosperity 

estabUshed.    Its  advantages  as  a  business  are  free  to  *^  The  ^thdrawal  of  the  currency  fttmi  ditrulstion 

all  who  have  the  necesMry  «ipital.    It  furnishes  a  ^f  ^^  national  banks  and  the  enforeed  winding  up  of 

currency  to  the  public,  which  for  convenience  and  tiie  ^^  ^anks  in  consequence,  would  inevitably  bnng 

secuntv  of  tiie  bUl-holder  has  probably  never  been  gerious  embarrassment  and  disaster  to  tiie  buaness^ 

equaled  by  that  of  any  other  banking  svstem.    Its  ^he  countiy.    Banks  of  issue  are  essential  instrument* 

notes  are  secured  by  the  deposit  with  the  Government  of  modem  commerce.    If  the  present  efficient  and  id- 

of  the  mterest-b«iring  bonds  of  tiie  Umted  Stotes.  mirable  system  of  banking  is  broken  down,  it  wiU  in- 

The  section  of  tiie  biU  before  me  whidi  relate  to  evitobly  be  foUowed  by  a  recurrence  to  other  snd  in- 

the  national-bankmg  system,  and  to  which  objection  ^^^^  methods  of  bankmg.    Any  measure  looking  to 

IS  made,  is  not  on  essential  part  of  a  refunding  meas-  ^^  ^  ^^j^  ^iu  he  a  disturbing  element  in  our  finsn- 

ure.    It  IS  as  follows ;  cial  system.    It  will  destroy  confidence,  and  surely 

SscTTOK  5.  From  snd  after  the  lit  day  of  July,  1881,  the  8  check  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country, 

per  cent  bonds  suthorized  by  tho  flrat  section  of  this  act  shall  Believing  that  a  measure  for  refunding  the  M- 

be  the  only  bonds  receivable  as  security  for  nattonal-bank  dr-  ^^^  ^  ht  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  tiie  n»- 

'^S^i  Se-oSr S;.'S:A*eS^1.!rSSS  ^ch-SSa^lfS  tion.l-banking  law^^d  thtU  n^dmp  «.  w,.*i 

when  any  such  bonds  deposited  tor  the  purposes  aforesaid  defeat  its  own  object  if  it  impenled  the  national-bani- 

shall  be  designated  for  purchase  or  redemption  by  the  Secro-  ing  sprstem  or  seriously  impaired  its  usefulness ;  tod 

tuy  of  the  Treasary,  the  banking  aseociatlon  depositing  the  convinced  that  section  6  of  the  bill  before  me  would, 

same  shall  have  the  right  to  substitute  other  issues  of  the  if  it  should  become  a  law,  work  great  harm,  I  here- 

bonds  of  the  United  Sutes  in  lieu  thereof  rAw*'*';^**  witii  return  the  bill  to  tiie  House  of  KepresentativeB 

DO  bond  upon  which  interest  has  ceased  shall  be  accepted  or  «.,  ^.i  ^^  «,..»i»«-  ,rw^no:rii>*««^;nn  «r>.;/«i.  ;•  ^Z^^xa^jk  ixrin 

shaU  be  continued  on  deposit  as  security  for  dreulatioS  or  for  Jj"^  ^^ ^^^^  ^'"^Sf^iu  vdS?SX  ^"*  u'l  vis 

the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  money;  and  in  ease  bonds  so  the  Constitution.         KUTHhlUlOKD  B.  UAYii^. 

deposited  shall  not  be  withdrawn,  as  provided  by  law.  within  ExscmvE  MAirsiOK,  Marth  8,  1881. 

thirty  days  after  interest  has  ceased  thereon,  the  banking  ^r     m     ^            *  tt«     •    •        llt               xi.  a  *i.» 

association  depositing  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  the  llabilf  Mr.  Tucker,  01    Virginia  :       1  move  that  toe 

ties  and  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Comptroller  provided  messaffe  of  the  President  be  printed,  and  that 

for  in  section  6284  of  the  Revised  Sututes  of  the  United  ..  JTi.  „_^«  xl^  ♦«k1a  .^^TvL/^i.  ^^  k«  ^^WaA 
States:  And  provid4>d  further,  Th»i  section  4  of  the  act  of  it  do  lie  Upon  the  table,  BUbject  to  be  CaUeU 
June  20, 1S74,  entitled  '*  An  act  fixing  the  amount  of  United  up  at  a  fature  time  f  Or  consideration/' 
HUtes  notes,  providing  for  a  redistribution  of  the  national-  an,^  QnAAlrAr  •  **  THa  nnAAtinn  ia  on  tbft  mo- 
bank  currency,  and  for  other  purposes,"  be  and  the  same  is  .  ^^^  OpeaKer .  l^e  queSUOn  18  On  ine  mo- 
hereby  repealed :  and  sections  5190  and  6160  of  the  Revised  tion  to  postpone  the  present  Consideration.'' 

8^t«^«f»^  ^^  United  States  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  The  question  was  taken ;  and  there  were— 

"u^er'thissection  it  is  obvioustiuit  no  additional  jeas  138,  nays  116,  not  voting  36.    No  further 

banks  will  hereafter  be  orj^anized,  except  possibly  in  action  was  taken  on  the  blU. 

a  few  cities  or  localities  where  the  prevailing  rates  of  

lH^Tl^v  ""^^^  busing  are  extremely  low.    No  j    ^j^    j^^^^  ^j^  January  6th,  the  biU  to  es- 

new  banks  can  be  organized,  and  no  increase  of  the  .  w  u      u  -  j  V*  ^^«*-.:««:^^™  ^t  •   a  --i.-*^ 

capital  of  existing  banks  cai  be  obtained,  except  by  tablish  a  board  of  commissioners  of  interstate 

the  purchase  ana  deposit  of  8  per  cent  bonds.    No  commerce  was  taken  up. 
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agan,  of  Texas:  "At  the  threshold  Constitution  as  interpreted  bj  the  Supreme 

raised  a  question  of  the  extent  of  oar  Court,  our  pathway  is  clear  on  the  question  of 

.     When  we  come  to  look  at  this  sub-  power. 

re  confronted  by  the  fact  that  most  of  "  I  desire,  now,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 

dad  corporations  are  the  creatures  of  House  to  the  provisions  of  the  substitute  offered 

goyemments.    So  far  as  the  power  by  myself  for  the  original  bill.    And  I  desire 

esa  oyer  this  subject  goes  it  is  derived  the  attention  of  the  Bouse  for  a  few  moments 

clause  of  the  Constitution  which  con-  while  I  endeavor  to  show  that  by  labor  and 

i  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  com-  study  the  Committee  on  Commerce   of  the 

aong  me  States.    It  has  to  that  extent  Forty-fifth  Congress  succeeded  in  developing  a 

)r  to  regulate  commerce.    That  power  few  simple,  plain,  clear,  and  easily  understood 

rith  it  no  other  powers  over  these  cor-  rules  that  will  obviate  the  greater  number  of 

».    The  Congress  have  no  power,  and  complaints  against  the  action  of  the  railroads, 

mittee  and  this  bill  assume  no  power,  without  in  any  way  embarrassing  the  railroads 

ite  on  the  railroads   as  railroads,  or  or  crippling  their  usefulness, 

ir  franchises  or  corporate  rights.   And  "  And  1  desire  to  say  here,  that  in  three 

d  committee  have  been  asked  to  rem-  Congresses,  and  on  three  committees,  I  have 

r  evils,  such  as  the  watering  of  stock  heard  no  member  of  the  committee  of  the 

ext  of  levying  additional  tribute  upon  House  express  any  opinion  which  indicated  an 

le,  we  have  liad  to  meet  the  friends  of  hostility  to  railroads.    We    all  realize  their 

^positions  as  that  with  the  statement  beneficent  effect  in  building  up  our  commerce, 

have  no  power,  however  much  we  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 

ize  with  them,  to  take  hold  of  these  and  generally  in  contributing  to  the  progress 

ions  and  deal  with  them  as  such,  but  of  the  civilization  and  wealth  of  our  country, 

are  are  limited  alone  to  the  regulation  No  purpose  has  existed  to  cripple  them ;  no 

lerce  among  the  States.    While  under  one  has  expressed  any  desire  to  mflict  a  serious 

oken  line  of  precedents  the  Supreme  injury  upon  those  great  interests, 

kve  held  that  the  power  is  exclusively  "  How  do  we  meet  this  great  Question  ?   We 

ress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  propose,  first,   that  one  man  snould  not  be 

1  that  the  power  of  Congress  is  not  charged  more  than  another  man  for  like  ser- 

lusive,  but  that  it  is  ample  and  as  com-  vices  by  a  railroad.    That  is  a  simple  rule,  so 

iverj  respect  as  the  power  of  the  State  elemental  in  its  truth  that  no  one  can  or  will 

kte  commerce  within  the  State.  controvert  its  justice  or  propriety, 

laps  I  may  as  well  say  that  Mr.  Story,  "  What  next?    As  a  corollary  to  that  we 

/ommentaries,^  and  the  justices  of  the  propose  to  say  that  no  rebates  or  drawbacks 

I  Court,  in  their  opinions,  a  number  of  shall  in  any  case  be   allowed.    Rebates  and 

fer  to  the  fact  that  the  point  has  been  drawbacks  are  simply  a  means  of  discrimina- 

lat  railroads    were   not  in  existence  tion  which  we  propose  to  cut  off. 

e  Constitution  was  made,  from  which  "  Next,  we  propose  that  the  people  shall  not 

en  inferred  that  its  provisions  did  not  be  deprived  of  the   benefit    of    competition 

e  regulation  of  commerce  on  railroads,  among  these    corporations  by   their  pooling 

»ers  connected  with  the  formation  of  freights  between  competing  lines.     We  pro- 

eral  Constitution  and  the   transition  pose  to  secure  to  the  people  the  benefits  of  full 

3  Articles  of  Confederation  to  the  con-  competition. 

al  government,  show  that  the  question  "  We  propose,  next,  to  protect  the  people  of 

as  most  conspicuous  in  those  discus-  localities  by  a    partial  restriction  upon  the 

Gi9  one  which  looked  to  limiting  the  powers  of  corporations,  not  by  taking  away 

f  a  State  to  legislate  in  a  hostile  manner  their  power  of  discrimination,  but  by  limiting 

iie  commerce  of  its  sister  States,  and  their  power  of  discrimination  between  places, 

jrring  upon  Congress  a  power  which  xVnd  the  best  rule  which  we  were  able  to 

revent  them  from  doing  so.  adopt,  which  does  not  quite  approach  equity, 

held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  some  of  but  leaves  a  lar<?er  discretion  than  strict  equity 

dons  that  it  was  an  evidence  of  the  would  justify,  being  the  best  rule  we  could 

the  foresight,  and  the  prescience  of  adopt,  is  one  by  which  we  declare  that  more 
ivention  that  in  its  few  simple,  ele-  shall  not  be  charged  for  a  shorter  than  for  a 
■ules  of  government  it  was  wiser  than  longer  distance  on  the  same  haul.  For  in- 
itself  foresee,  by  making  a  regulation  stance,  we  declare  that  no  more  shall  be 
pplied  to  all  the  future  modes  of  carry-  charged  for  a  car*-load  of  freight  for  one  hun- 
ommerce  among  the  States,  as  well  as  dred  miles  than  for  three  hundred  or  five  hun- 
which  existed  at  the  time.  That  is  as  dred  miles  on  the  same  line. 
I  desire  to  say  on  that  point.  "  Remember,  we  do  not  use  the  term  pro- 
take  the  position  that  we  have  no  rate,  we  do  not  use  the  idea  prorate.  We 
o  regulate  commerce  over  railroads  simply  make  the  car-load  the  unit.  We  then 
of  that  power  which  follows  the  au-  provide  that  more  shall  not  be  charged  for  a 
0  regulate  commerce  among  the  States,  car-load  for  a  shorter  tban  for  a  longer  dia- 
it  settled  under  the  provisions  of  the  tance. 
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"  Now  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  this.  The  the  stockholders.    One  of  the  modes  of  doing 

sworn  testimony  hefore  the    Committee   on  this  is  bj  the  organization   of  corporations 

Commerce  of  the  Fortj-fonrth  Congress  shows  within  corporations,  rings  within  rings,  to  oon- 

that  freight  from  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  to  be  trol  particular  branches  of  commerce  in  their 

sent  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  same  State,  conld  own  interest,  and  then  to  exercise  the  power 

be  placed  on  the  Ohio  River  and  sent  down  the  of  discrimination  as  between  men  and  places, 

Ohio  River  five  hondred  and  forty  miles  to  the  to  secure  a  monopoly  in  the  particular  trade, 

city  of  Cincinnati,  where  there  are  competing  But  I  pass  from  that  branch  to  the  subject 
lines  of  railroad,  and  from  there  sent  back        **  These  are  the  provisions  of  the  bill — sim- 

through    Pittsburg   to   Philadelphia   cheaper  pie,  easily  understood,  incontrovertible,  on  ac- 

than  it  could  be  sent  directly  from  Pittsburg  count  of  the  practical  truth  which  underlies 

to  Philadelphia.  and  supports  each  of  them.    We  propose  to 

"  A  year  ago  last  winter  the  commercial  remedy  these  evils.    We  propose  three  reme- 

bodies  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  stated  dies :  first,  a  civil  action  in  behalf  of  the  party 

before  our  committee  that  they  could  shin  ar-  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 

tides  of  commerce  from  Philadelphia  and  New  this  bill,  with  triple  damages  in  case  of  recov- 

York  to  the  city  of  Boston,  and  from  there  ery ;  second,  a  qui  tarn  action — a  civil  suit  io 

ship  them  to  the  West  cheaper  than  they  could  be  brought  and  conducted  by  a  public  officer 

send  them  directly  from  those  cities  to  the  where  the  litigants  are  unable  to  combat  the 

West.    My  friend  from  Nevada  here  [Mr.  Dag-  power  of  these  vast  corporations ;  and-  on  the 

gett]  has  the  evidence,  which,  if  he  has  the  successful  prosecution  of  such  suit  the  penaltj 

opportunity,   he  will  present  to  the  House,  is  to  be  not  less  than  $1,000.    In  addition  to 

showing  that  a  car-load  of  freight  sent  from  this  we  propose  by  the  bill  which  I  advocate  to 

Omaha  to  the  West  will  be  chained  more  if  it  aJlow  a  criminal  remedy  by  indictment  against 

stops  at  the  Palisades,  in  Nevada,  than  if  it  the  ofiicers  and  agents  of  the  corporations  vio- 

went  to  San  Francisco  and  was  brought  back,  lating  the  law,  with  a  pendty  of  $1,000.   These 

Freights  could  be  taken  from  Omaha  to  San  measures  do  not  involve  imprisonment;  they 

Francisco  on  through  rates,  and  back  to  the  involve  pecuniary  liability  only ;  but  they  have 

Palisades  on  way  rates,  as  cheap  or  cheaper  been  intentionally  made  sufficiently  vigorous  to 

than  they  could  be  taken  from  Omaha  directly  prevent  a  willful  violation  of  the  law. 
to  the  Palisades.  **  But  if  these  simple  provisions  of  the  hill, 

"  I  could  go  on  and  multiply  instances  of  this  with  these  remedies  so  easily  understood,  were 

kind  to  an  indefinite  extent,  showing  the  ne-  adopted,  and  nothing  more,  the  measure  would 

cessity  of  limiting  the  power  of  these  corpora-  not  meet  the  expectations  of  the  public   I 

tions  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  locality  or  looked  to  the  action  of  the  various  States  to 

business,  and  against  another  locality  or  busi-  see  why  it  was  that  State  legislation  of  a  some- 

ness,  to  enrich  one  town  or  city,  and  impov-  what  similar  character  had  been  ineffectaaL 

erish  another  town  or  city.  I  found  that  suits  often  failed  for  want  of  evi- 

"  When  these  corporations  were  created  it  dence.    When  one  of  the  officers  of  these  cor- 

was  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  conveniences  porations  was  summoned  before  the  tribunals 

of  transportation  to  all  the  people,  and  not  as  of  justice  and  put  upon  the  stand  as  a  witness, 

instruments  of  oppression  to  any.  he  declined  to  testify.    When  asked  for  his 

"  These  are  all  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  reasons,  he  would  say  he  could  not  testify 
bill  except  one.  We  require  these  railroads  to  without  criminating  himself;  and  so  he  was 
print  and  post  up  their  schedule  rates  of  freight,  permitted  to  stand  aside.  To  overcome  this 
They  say  they  do  that  now.  If  they  do,  then  difficulty,  to  open  the  mouths  of  these  gentle- 
they  pay  no  respect  to  their  schedules.  It  was  men  who  know  what  they  are  doing,  we  pro- 
denied  by  the  President  of  the  New  York  Cen-  pose  to  compel  them  to  testify  in  civil  suits  in 
tral  Railroad,  and  by  the  President  of  the  Erie  which  they  are  parties,  with  the  reservation 
Railroad,  in  writing  over  their  own  signatures,  that  their  testimony  shall  not  be  used  against 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Chamber  of  them  in  criminal  proceedings.     This  is  not  an 


was  made  before  the  committee  of  the  New  this  kind  it  often  became  necessary  to  get  facts 

York  Legislature  engaged  in  the  investigation  from  the  books,  papers,  and  documents  of  these 

of  the  subject  that  six  thousand  special  con-  corporations,  and  when  they  declined  to  sur- 

tracts  had  been  made  by  the  New  York  Cen-  render  them  the  court  was  powerless  to  enforce 

tral  Railroad  in  one  year  preceding  that  time  their  production.    To  overcome  this  difficulty 

— that  many  instances  of  special  rates,  of  dis-  we  provide  that  the  courts  trying  civil  cases 

criminations.  under  this  bill  shall  have  equitable  as  well  as 

"  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  railroads  them-  lej?al  powers,  and  may  compel  the  production 

selves,  not  the  stockholders,  for  these  fare  but  of  books  and  papers,  may  compel  discovery  as 

little  better  than  the  other  people  of  this  coun-  in  any  other  proceeding  in  equity.     Thus  we 

try.    It  is  the  managers,  the  officers,  who  profit  provide  for  opening  the  mouths,  for  opening 

by  the  wrongs  infiicted  upon  the  people  and  the  books,  papers,  and  documents  of  these  cor- 
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as,  80  as  to  prevent  the  concealment  of  the  New  York  Oentral  Railroad,  a  corporation 

dcessary  to  the  ends  of  jnstice,  and  to  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  not  existing  out- 

.  eyasions  of  law  which  wonld  defeat  side  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

poses  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Reagan :    ^^  I  will  answer  the   gentle- 

rse,  briefly  stated,  are  the  provisions  of  man  from  Massachasetts  as  I  have  already  an- 

which  I  propose  to  ask  the  Uoase  to  swered  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.    Whether 

IS  a  substitute  for  the  original  bill,  that  the  commerce  is  interstate  or  State  commerce 

ite  being  now  in  fact  the  bill  of  the  ma-  depends  upon  the  fact  as  to  whether  it  is 

shipped  from  one  State  aud  destined  to  an- 

iingleton,  of  Illinois :  "  I  would  like  to  other  or  to  a  foreign  country,  or  shipped  from, 

gentleman^s  opinion  upon  the  question  a  foreign  country  for  one  of  the  States.    If  the 

>ower  of  the  States  to  furnish  the  same  commerce  is  shipped,  the  bill  specially  provides 

is  proposed  by  this  bill."  that  from  the  point  of  shipment  in  the  State 

teagan :  **  As  to  the  power  of  the  State,  where  it  starts  to  the  point  of  its  destination  it 

full  and  ample  as  the  power  of  the  Gen-  is  interstate  commerce  in  the  sense  of  the  law, 

vemment,  though  limited  to  commerce  whether  it  goes  over  one  or  many  railroads, 

within  the  State.    The  State  can  adopt  It  would  be  undoubtedly  as  much  interstate 

ie  provisions  with  reference  to  State  commerce  passing  part  of  the  way  over  water 

rce  that  we  adopt  with  reference  to  in-  as  if  it  passed  all  the  way  over  land.    The  ques- 

commerce."  tion  of  water  or  land  transportation  has  noth- 
Hngleton :  ^^  Does  not  this  bill  apply  to  ing  whatever  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 
I  commerce  ? "  commerce,  but  simply  its  origin  and  destination, 
teagan:  ^^  We  can  not  control  that ;  we  Its  origin  and  destination  fix  the  fact." 
t  the  power  to  control  commerce  wholly  Mr.  Singleton :  "  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
a  State."  tleman  from  Texas  myself,  further,  if  a  stream 
>ingleton :  **  All  the  commerce  within  should  have  its  source  in  one  State,  and  thread 
must  be  internal  commerce,  of  course."  its  way  through  the  mountains  and  valleys  for 
ieagan :  ^^  I  will  tell  my  friend  how  we  one  half  its  length  before  it  became  navigable 
lat  difficulty.  Of  course  when  goods  and  subject  to  the  power  of  Congress,  would 
»ped  in  a  State  the  commerce  originates  it  be  an  interstate  stream? " 
btate;  but  the  marks  upon  the  goods  Mr.  Reagan:  ^^  That  is  a  question  that  has 
)  whether  they  are  destined  to  stop  already  been  decided  by  the  courts  of  the  coun- 
that  State  or  go  to  another.  These  try.  The  Supremo  Court  has  settled  that  ques- 
ire  put  upon  the  goods,  not  by  the  rail-  tion,  and  it  is  even  stronger  than  the  question 
mpany  but  by  the  shipper ;  and  if  the  of  my  friend  from  Illinois.  They  have  de- 
'  in  Illinois  marks  his  freight  for  New  clared,  and  the  decision  has  been  repeated, 
r  any  other  State  than  Illinois,  it  is  in-  that  if  a  commerce  originates  upon  a  stream 
)  commerce ;  and  the  law  takes  hold  of  running  entirely  within  a  State  which  ends  by 
protects  it  from  the  initial  point  to.  the  emptying  into  another  stream  or  bay,  gulf  or 
e  freight  is  landed  at  its  destination."  sea,  and  thereby  communicates  by  water  with 
Singleton :  "  What  I  wished  to  ask  was,  other  States  or  foreign  countries,  the  commerce 
tr  that  commerce  would  be  subject  to  .which  passes  on  from  State  to  State  is  inter- 
ion  at  the  terminal  point  ?  Whether  state  commerce.  The  Saginaw  River  in  Michi- 
nmodity  the  gentleman  treats  as  com-  gan,  a  small  stream  onlyforty  miles  long,  is  given 
in  transitu  would  be  subject  to  inspec-  as  an  example.  All  its  course  is  wholly  within 
not?  Is  that  your  understanding?  "  the  State  of  Michigan,  but  the  commerce  pass- 
Reagan  :  *^  I  am  not  sure  that  I  under-  ing  on  it  to  other  btates  is  held  to  be  interstate 
he  gentleman's  question.    There  is  noth-  commerce." 

the  bill  in  reference  to  that,  however."  Mr.  Harris,  of   Virginia :   "  The  gentleman 

Singleton :  **  This  is  a  very  important  says  the  destination  of  the  commerce  shall  de- 

\  because  our  courts  have  held  that  it  is  termine  its  character.    Then  let  me  suppose  a 

en  an  article  of  commerce  until  after  it  case  that  must  inevitably  arise.    Goods  or  prod- 

m  inspected,  much  less  commerce  itself."  uce  in  Ohio  destined  for  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 

Reagan :   *'  Very  welL      However  that  ginia,  are  shipped  on  a  road  that  has  no  control 

i,  when  a  man  ships  five  tons  of  wheat  east  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  and 

Ihicago  to  New  York  I  submit  that  it  is  the  company  says,  *  We  will  ship  this  to  the 

rce,  and  it  does  not  take  an  inspector  west  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  but  we  have  no 

e  it  wheat."  power  to  ship  it  beyond  that ' ;  would  that  be. 

Rice,  of  Massachusetts :  ^^  I  wish  to  ask  under  the  gentleman's  bill,  interstate  commerce 

itleman  from  Texas  whether  he  believes  if  landed  on  the  Ohio  River,  simply  because 

ongress  has  power  to  oblige  the  New  directed  to  Wheeling,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 

/entral  Railroad  in  any  way  to  modify  Ohio  River?" 

Tges  on  freight  received  by  it  at  Buffalo,  Mr.  Reagan :  "  I  will  read  a  clause  of  the  bill 

irom  railroads  coming  into  Buffalo  or  which  answers  the  gentleman's  question.     Wo 

er-carriage  over  the  lakes,  that  freight  knew  the  railroads  would  make  the  exact  point 

arried  within  the  State  of  New  York  by  which  my  friend  from  Virginia  has  made,  and 
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we  undertook  to  settle  that  for  them.    The  bill  the  pooling  of  freights,  and  against  the  de- 
provides:  stroyiDg  of  one  citj  or  town  or  business  for 

"No  break,  stoppage,  or  interruption,  or  any  con-  ^^%  benefit  of  another." 
tract,  agreement^  or  understanding,  shall  be  made  to        Sobseqaentlj,  on  March  Ist,  the  House  re- 
prevent  the  carnage  of  any  propert^f  from  being  and  fnsed  farther  to  consider  the  bill. 

Deing  treated  as  one  continuous  carriage,  in  the  mean-  

ingof  this  act,  from  the  place  of  shipment  to  the  place         tvo  -ci  it^n- 

of  destination,  unless  such  stoppe^,  interruption,  con-        In  the  Senate,  on  February  2d,  the  following 

tract,  arrangement,  or  understandmg  was  made  in  gpod  resolution  relative  to  counting  the  electoral 

faith  for  some  practiod  and  neceasary  purpose^  with-  ^^tes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  tlie 

out  any  mtent  to  avoid  or  mterrupt  such  contmuoua  tt«u-^  c*.^^^  «««  ^^i.^^,*  «rv  «•»;!  ^^•.«:.i^»^ . 

carria^,  or  to  evade  any  of  the  proviaiona  of  this  act.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®^  '^P  ^^  considered : 
..--..,                .              .J.J            ^1.^        ffe$olv€dj  That  the  Senate  will  be  ready  to  receive 

*'  We  take  care  to  provide  in  advance  that  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  the  Senate-Chamber 

the  object  of  the  act  shall  not  be  defeated  by  on  Wednesday,  Februanr  9th,  at  twelve  o'clock  me- 

the  machinations  of  the  railroads ;  and  if  you  ndian,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  opening 

will  give  us  the  bUl  I  will  guarantee  that  that  Si^'iJJ^T.i?^ i?" > !?^  ^^  ^w^°'  '^^T'Z 
V.  II  f  Kii  *1  Ti  »»  rreaident  01  the  Umted  States;  that  two  persona  be 
snail  noi  oe  aone.  appointed  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  make  t 
Mr.  Rice  :  **I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  Hst  of  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
question  right  there.  Does  he  contend  that,  the  United  States  as  they  shall  be  declared :  that  the 
under  that  section  he  has  read,  Conirreijs  can  res^t  fhall  be  delivered  to  th^  President  of  the  Sen- 
force  the  New  York  Central  Road— 1  speak  of  '^\^t  '^^'^^^^J^ .^^  ^f^  o^^.J  y;>*«j  ^^ 
* 7  v^       ,            ^v*»>  v/«ut-i€**  x.v«^A     X  B^aM».  V*  gjj^  ^  entered  on  the  journals,  and,  if  it  ahall  a 
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that  road  merely  in  illustration — to  make  any  pear  that  a  choice  hath  been  made  agreeably  to  the 
rates  beyond  its  terminus  or  to  do  anything  Constitution,  such  entry  on  the  journals  aball  be 
else  than  take  the  freight  that  comes  to  it  at  deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  thereof. 
Buffalo  and  carry  it  to  its  destination  ?  Can  xh^  pending  question  being  on  the  amend- 
the  power  of  Congress  be  exerted  over  that  m^nt  reported  by  the  select  committee  to  take 
State  corporation  to  compel  it  to  make  con-  j^t^  consideration  the  state  of  the  law  respect- 
tracts  Mid  rates  beyond  the  State  ?  "  jng  the  ascertaining  and  declaration  of  the  re- 
Mr.  Reagan :  **  What  I  propose  to  say  to  the  g^it  of  the  election  for  President  and  Vice- 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is,  that  this  bill  President  of  the  United  States,  to  strike  out 
nowhere  fixes  any  rates.  It  expressly  avoids  ^  after  the  word  *' resolved"  and  insert: 
making  any  rates.  But  it  takes  the  protection  ^  j^^  ^^  ^^  g^,^  of^^ongreaa  aball  assemble 
of  tne  commerce  between  the  btates  into  its  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  on 
control,  and  out  of  the  monopoly  powers  of  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  Februar}-,  18S1,  at  tweWe 
the  corporations :  it  prevents  charging  one  man  o'clock  m . ,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  ^ 

more  than  another  man;  it    prevents  rebate  P'^.^^^^^^S^JL^fcl.?! ^tT*^-^^^^^ 

J  J  L  i_  -^  \  *^i.  M  xf  *  t^A.  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  two  on  tec  port  of  tne 
and  drawbacks ;  it  prevents  poohng  of  freights,  ^^^j^  5f  Representatives  to  make  a  list  ofthc  Tota 
and  prevents  unjust  discriminations  between  as  thev  shall  lie  dechired;  that  the  result  shall  be  de- 
place  and  place.  And  the  gentleman,  before  livered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  in- 
he  debates  this  question  intelligently,  must  nounce  the  stete  of  the  vote  and  the  pereons  elected 
<iAr^«..»4-^  v.;«  iA^«,  r.4?  «^«.,i«44««  ^rv:^!.*!  A.^,vi  to  the  two  Houses  assembled  aa  aforesaid,  which  am 
separate  his  idea  of  regulating  freights  from  ^  ^^^^  ^  dedaration  of  the  persons  eWed  Prea- 

the  consideration  of  this  bill.  dent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  and. 

**I   know,  sir,  in  all  preceding  discussions  together  with  a  list  of  votes,  be  entered  on  the  joutmI 

here  in  this  House,  in  our  committee,  and  in  <>f  the  two  Houses. 

the  comnuttee  of  the  Senate  the  lawyers  and  fo^p?^e^t^^\teS«tart  ^U.^"  "^^'sSS 

managers  of  railroads  have  attempted  to  con-  ^^^^  |^n  ^^^  on  a  day  oUier  than  Uiat  fixed  for 

fuse  this  subject  by  saying  that  members  of  casting  such  votes  bv  act  of  Congress,  in  pursuance  of 

Congress,  by  their  vocation,  were  not  qualified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States :  if  the  counting 

to  regulate  railroad  traffic.     I  have  answered  ^l  omitting  to  count  such  votes  shaU  not  essentially 

that  before  as  I  answer  it  to-day     They  have  ^^bfu.rpiLl^t'^of'tS^ScI.J^.^^inTefdto^^ 

said  that  none  can  do  it  but  experts.     God  de-  {ng  manner :  Were  the  votes  of  elector*  cast  on  the 

liver  this  country  if  its  interests  are  placed  in  day  of ,  1880,  to  be  counted,  the  result  would 

the  hands  of  railroad  experts,  in  the  interest  be  for  A  B  for  President  of  the  United  States  — 

of  railroad  companies,  under  the  dictation  of  ^°*^»  "f^  ^%^  ^  ^^"^  ^^^^  ""^  *^f  ^""^  m^^Tt 

•ijrc         t     d'  1-  J  -L  J.J.  votes;  if  not  counted,  the  result  would  be  lor 

railroad  officers!     Sir,  we   have  done  better  a  B  for  P^sident  of  the  uiited  States votes,  snd 

than  tliat.     We  ask  no  aid  of  a  railroad  expert,  for  C  D  for  President  of  the  United  States votes; 

We  ask  but  honest  consciences  and  common-  but  in  either  event is  elected  President  of  the 

sense  to  solve  these  propositions.     What  ex-  ^J^?^  ®**^^    ^^^  '^  ^®  ***™®  manner  for  Vice- 
pert  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  gentleman  ^*^^ident. 

from  Massachusetts  shall  not  pay  two  dollars  a       Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama:  "I  desire  to  in- 

ton  for  his  freight  while  the  gentleman  from  sert  after  the  word  *  resolved '  and  before  the 

Illinois  pays  only  one  dollar  a  ton  for  the  same  figure  1  in  the  amendment  the  words  *  by  the 

sort  of  freight  over  the  same  ground  ?    What  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 

expert  is  necessary?    Common  justice,  com-  ring.'    Tlie  substance  of  the  resolution  is  a 

mon  right,  common  necessity  settles  that  ques-  concurrent  resolution." 

tion,  and  settles  with  equal  conclusiveness  the  .  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont :  *'  That  is  neces- 

question  against  rebates  and  drawbacks,  against  sary." 
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&-Presi(]ent :  "  The  Chair  hears  no  For  my  part,  so  far  as  I  am  advisei],  I  am  ready 
md  that  modification  will  be  made."  to  admit,  upon  all  the  facts  that  have  been 
^n :  '^  I  also  move  to  strike  oat  the  made  public,  upon  that  sort  of  history  which 
)  person,' where  it  reads  ^  that  one  is  recognized  by  all  men  in  this  country,  that 
ippointed  a  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Mr.  Garfield  and  Mr.  Arthur  have  been  elected 
id  to  insert  *two  persons,'  and  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
a  teller  ^  to  *■  tellers,'  so  as  to  make  States;  that  the  people  ot  the  United  States  in 
it  two  persons  be  appointed  tellers  the  respective  States  have  chosen  electors  who 
;  of  the  Senate ' ;  so  that  the  Houses  have  cast  the  electoral  vote  in  such  a  way  that 
lally  represented."  they  have  received  each  of  them  a  majority  of 
unds :  "  That  is  right."  all  the  votes  for  the  offices  for  which  they  have 
d-President:  "  Is  there  objection  to  been  respectively  chosen.  I  would  not  put  the 
ment  ?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  slightest  embarrassment  in  the  way  of  a  peace- 
to."  ful,  regular,  and  orderly  count  of  that  vote, 
^an :  *^Mr.  President,  it  is  just  one  and  the  transmission  of  our  highest  office  from 
to-day  until  the  Constitution  and  the  hands  of  the  gentleman  who  now  holds  it 
11  require  that  the  two  Houses  of  to  the  hands  of  his  successor ;  and  I  believe 
ball  assemble  at  some  place  for  the  that  in  the  expression  of  this  sentiment  I  shall 
counting  the  vote  of  electors  for  receive  the  cordial  accord  on  the  part  of  Sena- 
md  Vice-President.  In  May  last  tors  on  both  sides  of  this  Chamber, 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representa-  ^*  The  question  in  reference  to  the  State  of 
upon  this  subject,  which  the  House,  Georgia  is  one  of  such  serious  importance,  con- 
re  are  advised,  has  failed  to  take  sidered  in  reference  to  itself  alone,  considered 
Q.  The  time  is  drawing  so  short  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  question,  as 
>aration  which  is  necessary  for  this  that  it  might  require  properly  long  and  care- 
bant  constitutional  event  that  I  sup-  ful  deliberation  for  this  body  and  the  other 
.'t.  I  know,  that  Senators  on  both  House  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  was 
)  Chamber  consider  that  it  is  time  the  true  constitutional  rule  to  be  adopted, 
ould  take  some  measures  for  the  There  are  very  grave  differences  of  opinion  on 
bringing  the  two  Houses  together,  this  question,  because  the  question  itself  is  one 
e   votes    of    tha  electors   may   be  of  great  gravity  and  one  of  great  importance. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  at  this  time,  in  the 

umittee,  I  will  say  the  ramority  of  brief  period  which  must  intervene  between 

tee,  have  concurred  with  the  Sena-  this  and  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes, 

an^as  [Mr.  Ingalls],  who  offered  the  that  we  should  arrive  at  a  constitutional  set- 

for  which  the  committee  offers  a  tlement  of  that  question.    Indeed,  the  tribunal 

in  the  opinion  that  it  is  now  neces-  which  is  to  make  a  constitutional  determina- 

to  go  back  to  some  of  the  old  prece-  tion  of  that  question  is  itself  a  matter  of  seri- 

)  fathers  in  order  that  we  may  get  ous  disputation,  and  has  been   for  a  great 

due  form  with  as  little  of  irritation  number  of  years.     The  manner  of  arriving  at 

)  of  debate  as  possible  for  the  pur-  a  solution   of  it,  whether  by  an  independent 

forming  this  important  duty.  expression  in  each  House,  or  by  a  concurrent 

nate  is  aware  of  the  fact,  morally  resolution,  or  by  a  joint  resolution,  or  by  a 

of  it,  that  some  difficulty  exists  in  law,  is  also  a  matter  of  serious  di^^putation, 

0  the  electoral  votes  from  at  least  and  has  been  for  a  great  many  years. 

and  while  this  matter  has  not  been       *^  It  was,  therefore,  thought  better  by  the 

►  us,  can  not  be  revealed  to  us  in  majority  of  the  committee — ^and  I  dare  say 

tic  form  till  the  opening  of  the  cer-  that  in  this  also  there  is  perhaps  a  concurrence 

it  have  been  sent  to  the  Vice-Presi-  even  of  the  minority — that  a  precedent  which 

nre  know  so  well  the  existence  of  had  been  acted  upon  in  one  form  or  another 

it  the  State  of  Georgia  did  not  cast  during  three  controversies  of  this  kind  should 

1  the  same  day  that  the  other  States  be  adopted.  It  being  certain,  as  we  under- 
n  cast  their  votes,  that  it  becomes  stand,  that  Mr.  Garfield  is  elected  President  of 
nt  matter  that  some  step  should  be  the  United  States,  without  reference  to  the 
to  prevent  controversy,  when  the  question  whether  the  vote  of  Georgia  is  counted 

»  have  met  together,  over  that  vote,  or  not  counted,  it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the 

r  for  the  country,  that  appears  to  two  Houses  now  to  arrive  at,  to  ascertain,  to 

y  irregularity,  the  only  difficulty,  declare,  and  to  enforce  the  result  in  which  the 

ented  in  respect  of  any  of  the  votes  country  will  find  its  peace,  and  I  hope  and 

ora.  from  any  of  the  States.  trust    its    satisfaction.     "We,   therefore,  have 

the  country  is  to  be  congratulated  thought  that  it  was  not  inappropriate,  that  it 

we  have  had  so  many  difficulties  in  was  not  a  transgression  of  the  traditions  of  this 

'e  at  last  have  an  election  where  country,  that  indeed  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do 

ars  to  be  but  one  question  which  under  the  circumstances,  to  adopt  that  rule 

se  to  controversy  or  difference  of  which  was  adopted  in  1837,  and  which  is  sub- 

^he  counting  of  the  votes  of  electors,  stantially  adopted  in  this  resolution,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  that  the  name  of  a  State  is  not  included  the  part  of  anybody  under  the  existing  st 

in  the  resolution ;  but  the  fact  that  some  State  of  the  law  to  decide  in  the  sense  of  a  finali 

may  have  voted,  or  perhaps  has  voted,  on  a  day  or  in  the  sense  of  any  le^al  effect,  whether  t 

not  that  fixed  by  laws  of  Congress  and  the  vote  of  the  State   of  Georgia  ought  to 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  stated  in  counted  or  not. 

the  resolution,  and  the  resolution  is  predicated        ^*  So  saying — and  saying  this,  I  think,  for 

upon  the  assumption  that  such  a  lact  exists,  Senators  who  agree  with  me  in  these  genej 

and,  if  it  is  found  to  exist,  an  order  is  arranged  principles,  and  I  believe  everybody  does — I  b 

to  be  taken  in  that  event  by  which  that  vote  willing  for  one  to  acquiesce  in  this  method 

can  bo  disposed  of  without  producing  any  fric-  not  disposing  of  or  deciding  upon  the  questio 

tion  in  the  two  Houses  when  they  are  assem-  or  rather  in  this  method  of  not  disposing  < 

bled.     I  beg  leave  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  deciding  upon  any  question  whatever.    In  th 

the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  in   1857,  when  such  stateof  certainty,  as  we  suppose,  it  is  not  nece 

preparation  was  not  made,  though  the  fact  was  sary  that  we  should  go  into  the  question  < 

known  and  should  have  been  anticipated,  the  whether  you  as  the  President  of  the  Senat 

omission  of  this  preparation  to  make  provision  or  whether  the  two  Houses  together  or  sepi 

for  the  event  led  to  such  things  in  the  joint  rately,  or  aU  three,  can  determine  any  questic 

meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  and  afterward  in  arising  out  of  an  event  like  this, 
each  House,  and  to  sncli  disputation  and  such        *^  With  this  disclaimer  and  denunciation  < 

discontent  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  House  the  implications  which,  as  I  said  before,  casni 

of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  as  to  the  try  might  possibly  raise  out  of  the  language  • 

settlement  of  that  question,  and  as  to  whether  this  amendment,  I  am  willing  to  have  the  cer 

it  was  settled  or  not  settled,  as  it  would  be  de-  mony  proceed ;  but  I  submit  to  the  chainni 

sirable  to  avoid.    In  view  of  what  then  oc-  of  the  committee  and  to  the  Senate  that  tl 

curred,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  part  of  patriot-  words  ^  hall  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTa 

ism  and  prudence  that  we  shall  now  take  some  ought  to  be  stricken  out,  and  the  words  ^  Sei 

steps  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  and  avoid-  ate-chamber^  inserted    in  their  place,  and 

ing  that  danger.''  make  that  motion. 

Mr.  Edmunds:  "Mr.  President,  I  have  lis-  '*I  make  it  not  because  I  suppose  or  snap© 
tened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  observa-  that  there  is  the  slightest  practical  consequeni 
tions  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  has  on  this  occasion  in  such  a  change;  butpreo| 
stated  that  a  constitutional  election,  as  we  dent  does  make  history  and  does  make  law  i 
understand  it,  of  a  President  and  Vice-Presi-  a  certain  sense,  and  the  time  may  come  (as 
dent  of  the  United  States  has  been  achieved,  has  on  one  occasion  already  come)  when  tl 
and  that  the  persons  elected  are  the  persons  carrying  of  these  archives,  the  voice  of  thir^ 
whom  he  has  named,  so  that  all  that  is  left  is  eight  sovereign  States,  an  eighth  of  a  mi 
really  a  ceremonial,  because  the  Constitution  through  such  a  great  crowd  of  people  whoi 
says  that  the  votes,  being  opened,  shall  be  you  do  not  know,  in  a  time  of  high  excitemen 
counted,  and  that  the  person  who  has  the  ma-  to  the  other  end  of  this  Capitol  building,  woa 
jority,  being  a  majority  of  all  the  electors  ap-  be  a  matter  of  danger  and  exposure;  andwb( 
pointed,  shall  be  the  President  of  the  United  you  look  to  the  theory  of  the  Constitution- 
States.  That  makes  the  Constitution  the  same  am  not  talking  about  the  mere  legal  propriel 
as  if  it  had  said,  shall  be  the  President  of  the  of  going  over  to  the  House  of  Representative 
United  States,  whatever  anybody  may  say  to  I  do  not  for  the  present  deny  it  or  assert  i 
the  contrary,  be  that  body  the  President  of  the  but  I  am  talking  about  the  wise  thing  and  i\ 
Senate,  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representa-  wise  spirit  of  the  Constitution  that  says  the 
tives,  or  any  two  or  all  three  of  those  bodies  to-  votes  shall  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Sei 
gother.  I  think,  myself,  that  is  the  Constitu-  ate.  They  are  sent  to  him  as  an  officer.  Tl 
tion,  and  that  the  Constitution  never  intended  person  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  nu 
to  leave  it,  and  never  has  loft  it,  by  force  ot  change  from  day  to  day,  as  we  all  know,  i 
the  Constitution  alone,  to  any  one  or  all  of  eluding  the  President  jora  tempore  Viho  isti 
these  three  authorities  to  determine  who  has  President  of  the  Senate  for  the  time  bein 
been  elected  by  the  States — and  I  emphasize  They  are  sent,  therefore,  to  this  body,  in  tl 
that  word  as  a  State-rights  man — to  be  the  person  of  its  presiding  officer.  I  do  not  nie< 
Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  for  the  period  by  that  to  say  that  the  body  has  any  contr 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution.  over  them ;  but  I  use  that  phrase  in  order 

**  I  have  no  disposition  to  discuss  or  criticise  show  that  they  come  to  the  head  of  this  hoc 

the  second  part  of  the  amendment   recom-  in  his  official  character, 
mended  by  the  committee,  in  respect  of,  as  it        "  The  Constitution  itself  says  that  on  tl 

is  understood,  the  State  of  Georgia,  rejecting,  day  appointed  by  law,  he,  having  in  charge  t 

as  I  do,  and  denouncing — not  in  the  sense  of  sacred  records,  shall  open  them  in  the  presen 

personal  hostility,  but  in  its  broader  sense —  of  the  two  Houses,  that  then  the  votes  shall 

all  implications  that  any  amount  of  casuistry  counted,  and  so  on.     I  submit,  therefore,  ei 

might  draw   out  of  the  way  in  which  this  nestly  to  my  honored  friend,  the  chairman 

amendment  is  stated,  either  in  its  first  or  in  its  this  committee,  and  to  all  other  Senators,  tl 

second  part,  as  to  an  assumption  of  power  on  the  true  and  only  wise  place — I  am  not  n* 
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about  the  mere  technical  law— for  per-  seventy-odd  years,  if  my  memory  is  not  at  fault. 

:  this  great  function  is  the  place  where  the  votes  of   the  electors  of  President  and 

sident  of  the  Senate  officially  and  right-  Vice-President  have  been  counted  in  the  hall 

^ays  is.  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  on  no 

\  only   argument  that  was  ever  sug-  occasion  has  any  Senator,  either  going  to  or 

against  that  has  been  simply  the  argu-  returning  from  that  hall,  been  in  any  way  mo- 

f  physical    convenience;    that,  as  the  lested  or  insulted.     1  am  not  for  changing  a 

rs  of  the  Capitol  used  to  be  (aifter  the  practice  sanctioned  by  such  long  usage,  and 

days  when  it  was  done  here),  the  hall  especially  am  I  not  in  favor  of  introducing  a 

louse  of  Representatives  being  larger,  subject  about  which  the  two  Houses  may  dis- 

physically  more  convenient  to  have  it  agree,  when  on  this  day  week,  only  seven  days 

lere,  and  so  it  was  for  a  great  many  from  this  time,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  attend 

But  the  hall  of  the   Senate  is  now  the  counting  of  these  votes.    I  hope  the  mo- 

lough  to  leave  no  physical  obstacle  to  tion  of  the  Senator   from  Vermont  will  be 

renient  dispatch  of  that  business  here ;  voted  down." 

)ref ore,  I  claim  and  I  urge  upon  Sen-  Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia :  "I  rise  now  simply  to 

e  propriety  of  causing  this  great  act  to  say  one  or  two  things  in  relation  to  the  vote  of 

)  in  the  place  where  on  every  theory  my  own  State.    I  have  seen  it  intimated,  and 

•n  every  principle  of  security  and  wise  more  than  intimated,  in  several  quarters,  that 

re  it  ought  to  be  done.    If  at  some  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  electors  of  Geor- 

iay  there  should  arise  a  disturbance  gia  to  cast  their  vote  on  the  day  fixed  by  the 

ouble,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  law  of  Congress  arose  from  a   disposition  in 

tellers  appointed  by  the  Senate,  if  that  State  to  regard  the  law  of  the  State  on 

lonld  bo  any,   on  such  an  occasion,  this  subject  as  of  higher  authority  than  the  law 

this  eighth  of  a  mile  into  the  other  of  Congress.     I  wish  to  say  here  that  that  is 

honld  be  despoiled  of  these  documents,  not  true.     There  was  no  intention  or  idea  on 

I  be  a  very  serious  thing.     If  on  soma  the  part  of  anybody  in  Georgia,  in  authority 

iasion  also  it  should  happen  that  a  dis-  or  out  of  authority,  to  disregard  the  law  of 

>nt,  a  disturbance,  a    tumult    should  Congress  on  this  subject,  or  doubt  that  the  law 

the  hall  of  the  House  of  Rapresenta-  of  Congress  fixing  the  day  for  the  vote  by  the 

there  has  been — not  a  vecy  serious  electors  was  the  supreme  law.  There  has 
.  as  there  has  been  on  the  occasions  of  never  been  any  law  in  Georgia  in  conflict  with 
iting  of  votes  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  law  of  Congress,  or  intended  to  be  in  con- 
is  no  doubt  in  any  man's  mind  as  to  flict  with  the  law  of  Congress,  on  that  subject. 
e  result  was,  producing  a  scene  of  tu-  ^^  Without  going  into  the  pai'ticular  history 
d  confusion  where  nothing  could  be  to  explain  how  it  happened  (a  fact  which  we 
cept  for  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  all  know  but  do  not  yet  know  officially)  that  the 
lout  taking  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  electors  of  Georgia  did  vote  one  week  after  the 
at  all  that  the  Senate  would  now  with-  day  fixed  hy  the  law  of  Congress,  I  simply  say 
id  march  out — that  would  be  very  in-  that  there  was  simply  a  failure  to  know  the 
ant.  fact  that  the  first  Wednesday  in  December, 
ny  such  scene  should  occur  hereafter,  1880,  came  before  the  first  Monday  in  Deoem- 
iy  there  never  will,  if  anybody  is  to  her.  The  failure  to  know  that  simple  fact  of 
w — I  am  not  now  trying  to  impress  the  almanac  caused  the  whole  trouble,  and 
r  with  my  ideas  about  the  power — let  there  was  no  desire  or  intent  on  the  part  of 
idrawal  take  place  so  as  to  leave  the  anybody  to  hold  that  the  State  law  was  su- 
it of  the  Senate  and  these  public  docu-  preme  over  the  Federal  law  on  tliis  subject,  no 
1  the  place  where  they  belong ;  do  not  desire  to  disregard  the  Federal  law.  Indeed, 
the  person  whom  the  Constitution  says,  the  whole  intent  was  to  comply  with  the  law 
person,  shall  open  these  votes,  to  move  of  Congress  and  vote  on  the  day  that  the  elect- 
th  of  a  mile,  or  any  other  distance  from  ors  in  all  the  other  States  voted.  It  was  just 
>er  place,  in  order  that  whatever  may  one  of  those  accidents  that  may  happen  any- 
[tionally  be  done  on  that  occasion,  or  where  or  at  any  time." 

ing  it,  may  go  on.  The  Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Anthony  in  the 

)peal  to  Senators,  therefore,  to  vote  for  chair] :  *^  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 

lendment  which  I  offer,  to  make  this  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  "  [Mr.  Edmunds]. 

ow  when  there  is  no  question,  the  place  The  result  was  announced — yeas  22,  nays  86. 

>pening  and  the  counting  of  these  votes.  So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

a  before,  the  only  argument  that  was  rejected. 

ade  for   another  place,  that  of  mere  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Connecticut:  "I  do  not  in- 

1  convenience,  has  no  weight,  inasmuch  tend  to  discuss  the  question  at  any  length,  but 

chamber  is  large  enough  for  every  I  have  a  word  to  say.  I  can  not  support  a  res- 

'  of  the  Senate,  and  every  member  of  olution  upon  this  subject  which  leaves  one 

»r  House,  to  be  comfortably  accommo-  very  important  question  in  doubt,  and  that  is 

the  question  whether  the  President  of  the  Sen- 

Imrman^  of  Ohio :  ^^  Mr.  President,  for  ate  has  the  right  to  count  the  votes  for  Presi« 
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dent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  ate  shall  declare  that  fact,  for  it  is  not  h 

There  was  a  resolution  of  this  sort  which  I  duty." 

supposed  would  be  brought  up  yesterday :  The  Presiding  Officer  :    "  The  amendme] 

^*  [June  15, 1880.— Ordered  to  be  printed.]  will  be  reported.'* 

**  Mr.  Morzan  submitted  the  following  resolution :  The  Chief  Clerk  :  "  In  the  amendment  of  tl 

'' Resolved  bythe  Senate  {the  HouM  of  liepresentativet  committee,    it    is    proposed    to   strikeout  tl 

«>n^»^n^),  That  the  President  of^^^^^             is  not  ^    ,       ^^       ^^^  \     declared '  and  to  ii 

invested  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  "^*"*'     't'  »'"^j  rr~^     ^   «cvia*^;w    <uxvi  w  n 

the  right  to  count  the  votes  of  electors  for  President  ^^rt    as  the  certincates  shall  be  opened  by  tl 

and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  so  aa  to  de-  President  of  the  Senate ';  so  as  to  read : 

tcrmine  what  votes  shall  be  received  and  counted  or  ^^  m,  „.  ^^^  ^«.^„o  >>^  .r^,^»;»4^^  »»ii»*.  ^^  ♦!,«  ~. 

what  votes  shall  be  rejected.  r  !^^^?  V^t^ohb  be  appointed  tellers  on  the  pa 

^                                 ^  of  the  Senate,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  < 

^'  I  had  supposed  that  the  resolution  would  Representatives,  to  make  a  Ust  or  the  votes  as  the  cei 

have  been  called  from  the  table  yesterday  and  tificates  shall  be  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Sei 

acted  upon,  and,  if  that  resolution  had  been  ^^* 

called  up  and  acted  upon  affirmatively,  I  should  Mr.  Thnrman  :  "  It  has  been  truly  said  bj 

cheerfully  give  my  vote  for  the  other  resolu-  Senators  on  this  floor,  and  we  know  it  is  so 

tion  of  the  committee,  because  I  should    have  that  we  are  tiding  over  the  present  case ;  thai 

considered  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  that  is,  we  do  not  decide  it.    We  do  not  deci<i( 

resolution  a  determination  of  their  meaning  of  really  who,  under  the  Constitution,  has  the  ju- 

the  resolution  which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  dicifid  power.    Are  we  to  blame  for  that?  Ooi 

But  that  has  not  been  called  up,  it  has  not  forefathers,  eighty  years  ago,  tried  to  decide  it, 

been  acted  on.    The  pending  resolution  reads  and  they  could  not.     John  Marshall  drew  a  bill, 

in  this  way  ;  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

**  Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Route  of  RepreMniaiives  resentatives,  and  it  passed  that  House,  I  think, 

eon€urring\  That  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  shall  but  the  Senate  did  not  agree  to  it.     The  great- 

"^w^!?  "^^^^  ^  "^Li?"®  i^^l^f  °^  Representatives  ^st  minds  in  this  country  have  tried  it,  and  it 

S?clK:t^d'th1V'rSidfnt^of  S^^^            ie'  i«  -  disgrace  to  us  that  we  have  not  been  able 

the  presiding  officer;  that  two  persons  be  appointed  to  agree  upon  a  measure  when  John  MarsnaJI 

tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  two  on  tne  part  and  his  associates  in  his  day  were  unable  to  pass 

of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  make  a  list  of  the  a  bill.     Mr.  Van  Buren  tried  it,  when  he  was  a 

votes  as  they  shall  Be  declared.  member  of  the  Senate,  and  failed.    I  hoped 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  The  honorable  that  it  might  happen  in  my  time,  not  that  I 
Senator  from  Alabama  says  that  the  word  *de-  might  do  much  about  it,  but  that  I  might  have 
clared  *  there  is  simply  the  declaration  of  a  the  satisfaction  of  voting  for  it,  and  that  we 
clerical  fact ;  another  Senator  says  that  the  might  agree  upon  some  proper  law  on  the  sub- 
word  *  declared '  there  means  that  A  B,  C  D,  lect.  1  hope  yet  it  may  happen  that  such  a 
and  E  F  are  elected  or  appointed  as  electors  law  may  be  perfected  by  those  who  are  to  come 
for  President  and  Vice-President.  I  can  not  after  me,  and  that,  too,  before  another  presi- 
vote  for  a  resolution  that  leaves  any  doubt  dential  election  shall  occur.  But  'sufficient 
upon  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  at  the  proper  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.*  Your  corn- 
time — and  if  this  be  the  proper  time  in  the  mittee  have  reported  a  resolution  that  every 
opinion  of  the  Chair — I  shall  offer  an  amend-  man  in  this  body  and  every  man  in  the  House 
ment  now,  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution  can  fairly  vote  for,  as  our  forefathers  voted  for 
of  the  United  States.  I  move  to  strike  out  similar  resolutions  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
the  words  *  as  they  shall  be  declared,'  and  tury,  and  under  which  we  have  got  along  qui- 
to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'as  the  certificates  etly  in  the  count  of  the  presidential  votes, 
shall  be  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Sen-  "  Although  I  agree  with  my  friend  from 
ate.'  Those  are  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  Connecticut  that,  if  I  were  framing  this  reso- 
about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake,  about  lution  for  the  first  time,  I  would  leave  thesd 
which  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  That  is  words  out,  I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  and  adopted,  but  that  the  resolution  as  reported  by 
when  he  has  executed  that  duty  then  the  offi-  the  committee  wiU  be  agreed  to,  and  that  with- 
cers  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  Senate  out  any  further  modification." 
and  the  House  will  count  the  votes  and  hand  Mr.  Blaine,  of  Maine :  **  Mr.  President,  I  do 
up  their  list  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  not  intend  to  detain  the  Senate  by  any  discus- 
and  he  will  make  the  necessary  declaration.  sion  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

"  I  can   not  vote  for  any  resolution  that  Connecticut,  but  I  wish  to  submit  an  observa- 

leaves  any  doubt  upon  that  great  and  important  tion  on  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said 

point.     It  is  of  no  importance,  I  agree,  so  far  about  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  law  on  tbii 

as  this  election  is  concerned.     Everybody  con-  subject.     He  says  that  seventy  or  eighty  years 

cedes  the  election  of  General  Garfield  and  Gen-  ago  John  Marshall  tried  to  correct  a  trouble 

eral  Arthur.    Everybody  concedes  that  they  then  existing  and  failed ;  that  there  is  in  sonn 

will  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  day  of  February,  way  an  inherited  disability  upon  the  Congrea 

in  some  way  be  declared  to  be  the  choice  of  and  people  of  the  United  States  to  escape  ii 

the  people.    I  regret  it,  but  it  is  so.    But  I  any  way  from  the  danger  which  we  now  quad 

can  not  vote  that  the  President  of  the  Sen-  rennially  encounter." 
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rhurman :  "  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind."  that  vote,  on  the  right  side  of  the  record.     No 

Elaine :  "  I  understood  the  Senator  to  matter,  it  was  a  make-shift ;  it  was  pnrely  and 

t  as  John  Marshall  had  failed  in  doing  entirely  a  make-shift.     It  settled  nothing,  and 

Martin  Van  Buren  had  failed  in  doing  unsettled  everything,  and  in  the  most  impor- 

emed  to  be  something  we  ought  not  to  tant  crisis  that  can  confront  any  people,  or  any 

y  reproach  to  ourselves  for  not  doing."  government — the  law  of  succession — the  peo- 

fhurman:  ^' If  the   Senator  will  allow  pie  of  the  United  States  are  to-day  without 

interrupt  him,  I  said  that  what  they  law.     There  is  no  rule  by  which  this  system  is 

J  accomplish,  it  was  no  disgrace  to  us  settled.     The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 

t  can  not.     I  did  not  say,  however,  that  mittee  tells  us  it  looks  to  him  like  an  impossi- 

1  not  be  accomplished."  bility  that  we  can  get  a  law  on  this  subject. 

Maine :  **  I  do  not  know  of  any  disgrace  "  I  do  not  know  what  may  possibly  be  the 

ks  said  to  attach  to  it."  political  complexion  of  Congress  for  the  next 

rhurman :  *'  If  the  Senator  from  Maine  four  yearn.     We  are  going  to  start  out  with  a 

remain  in  the  Senate — and  I  am  sorry  Republican  House,  but  if  anybody  can  tell  me 

►ing  out  of  it — I  have  no  doubt  he  would  what  the  Senate  will  be  after  the  4th  of  March 

lish  it  before  another  presidential  elec-  he  is  a  wiser  man  than  I  am.    However,  I  hope 

there  will  be  at  least  that  sort  of  divided  power 

Maine:  "I  believe  he  would  if  he  could  which   will  not  give  the  assurance  to  either 

votes  of  the  Senators  to  go  with  him.  political  party  that  they  will  have  the  undis- 

e  that  any  good,  square,  sensible  man,  puted  sway  in  1884,  or  in  any  subsequent  year, 

0  not  profess  to  be  anything  else,  could  over  the  electoral  votes,  and  that  the  patriot- 
this  if  you  could  get  the  two  parties  to  ism  of  both  parties  will  come  to  see  that  taxa- 
>artisan  advantage.  But  the  trouble  is,  tion  and  tariff  and  funding  bill  and  public  debt 
3  moment  the  Democratic  party  got  into  are  all  of  a  subordinate  character  compared 
on  of  both  branches  of  Congress  at  the  with  this  great  question,  which  may  involve  a 
period  of  the  last  four  years,  they  did  civil  revolution  at  any  moment.  Fortunately, 
at  to  touch  the  question.  I  do  not,  in  the  present  election  was  conclusively  settled  in 
»ate,  attribute  to  the  Democratic  party  the  electoral  college,  but  I  ask,  without  intend- 
g  more  than  I  would  attribute  to  any  ing  the  slightest  olfense,  what  chance  would 
irty  ;  but  it  somehow  has  fallen  out  in  General  Garfield  have  to  be  inaugurated  on  the 
tory  and  development  of  this  country  4th  of  March  if  there  was  a  doubtful  electoral 
lereas  the  founders  of  the  Constitution  vote  that  came  up  here,  which  counted  one 
d  that  Congress  should  have  nothing  way  would  elect  Hancock,  and  counted  the 
er  to  do  with  controlling  the  election  other  way  would  elect  Garfield  ?  " 

rident  and   Vice-President,   they  now  Mr.  Farley,  of  California :  "  Has  the  Senator 

erything  to  do  with  it,  and  it  has  now  come  to  that  conclusion  from  the  action  of  the 

•ut  that  when  a  party,  whether  it  be  the  Republicans  in  1876  ? " 

ican  or  the  Democratic  party,  controls  Mr.  Blaine :  **  I  have  come  to  that  conclusion 

ranches  of  Congress,  and  decide  on  a  irojji  things  I  have  seen  here,  and  from  the 

tt  of  doubtful  electoral  votes,  they  are  common  frailties  and  common  instincts  of  hu- 

iecide  for  their  own  candidate."  man  nature.     I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 

licDonald,  of  Indiana :  "  On  their  own  that  if  this  were  a  Republican  Congreas  they 

would  decide  for  their  candidate,  and  being  a 

3laine :  **  Yes,   whether  it  is  a  Demo-  Democratic  Congress  they  would  decide  for 

r  a  Republican  Congress.     In  my  judg-  their  candidate.     I  am  imputing  nothing  to  the 

1  the  elections  of  1878  had  given  a  Re-  Democratic  party  that  I  do  not  also  impute  to 
a  House  of  Representatives,  and  we  had  the  Republican  party.  I  will  not  impute  any- 
)emocratic  Senate,  we  would  have  se-  thing  to  either  of  them  not  inherent  in  the 

law  on  this  subject.    If  that  is  any  weakness  of  human  nature.     With  that  crisis 

h  to  either  party,  it  is  equally  divided,  staring  us  in  the  face,  quadrennially  returning 

n  perfectly  impartial  in  the  distribution  here,  and  with  that  wonderful  inclination  or 

le.  destiny  which  divides  people  about  half  and 

we  are  to  believe  the  earnest  speeches  half  on  any  given  issue,  the  question  remains 

ere  in  1876,  we  were  then  right  on  the  undetermined.     You  can  assemble  the  people 

>f  the  volcano,  right  where  the  yawning  by  blowing  a  horn  on  the  east  front  of  the 

chaos  and  dissolution  confronted  us,  Capitol  and  state  any  issue  to  them,  and  ten  to 
escaped  it  by  a  make-shift,  and  a  pretty  one  they  will  divide  about  equally  upon  it. 
one  it  was.  The  Senator  from  Con-  Of  the  thirty-eight  States  in  this  Union  nine- 
i  [Mr.  Eaton]  bows  assent  to  that  state-  teen  voted  for  Hancock  and  nineteen  for  Gar- 
He  and  I  walked  out  of  this  chamber  field.  The  nineteen  for  Garfield  had  a  few  more 
r  on  that  pleasant  winter  morning  when  electoral  votes  than  the  nineteen  for  Hancock." 
for  the  Electoral  Commission  passed,  Mr.  Eaton  :  "  And  the  other  nineteen  had  a 
both  voted  against  it.  Whether  it  was  few  more  thousand  votes." 
or  a  good  it  is  not  worth  while  now  to  Mr.  Blaine :  "  Upon  that  subject  I  will  not 
If  an  evil,  we  are  in  the  negative  on  enter.    The  popular  vote,  I  believe,  as  shown 
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OD  the  record,  after  depriving  three  or  four  huD-  been  less  of  unhealthy  and  dangerous 

dred  thousand  American  citizens  of  their  dear  ment  in  States  that  have  had  annual  e 

right  of  suffrage^  gave  three  or  four  thousand  than  in  any  other  States  in  the  Unioi 

popular  majority  for  Hancock.    Another  count  believe  that,  just  in  proportion  as  you  < 

gives  three  or  four  thousand  for  Garfield;  but  and  lengthen  the  term  of  service  of  th 

I  am  not  bringing  that  into  discussion.     The  dent  of  the  United  States,  just  in  the  sa 

popular  vote  was  very  nearly  equally  divided ;  portion  will  there  be  extraordinary  a 

and  to-day,  whether  there  be  nine  or  ten  mill-  attendant  upon  it.    If  it  were  a  tw 

ion  voters  in  this  country,  speaking  in  rough  term,  electea  as  the  House  of  Heprese 

and  equal  phrase,  they  are  about  one  half  Dem-  is,  bearing  the  imprint,  as  the  Executive 

ocratic  and  one  half  Republican,  as  the  States  of  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  ther< 

are  about  the  same,  and  they  will  in  all  proba-  be  less  excitement  than  there  is  now. 

biJity  remain  about  the  same.     This  even  di-  the  term  six,  eight,  or  ten  years,  and  ; 

vision  seems  to  be  the  natural  outgrowtli  of  crease  the  excitement  exactly  in  the  san 

republican  institutions  based  on  free  discus-  Now  we  have  a  four-years'  t«rm.     It 

sion,  and  seems  as  clearly  predestined  almost  likely  to  be  changed,  certainly  not  wit 

«s  that  the  world  should  be  peopled  one  half  life-time  of  this  generation  ;  but  four  i 

of  one  sex  and  one  half  of  the  other.     It  so  men  who  have  reached  forty  and  fifty  ai 

comes ;  and  we  are  not  escaping  this  contin-  years  comes  around  very  rapidly ;  it 

gency  except  for  four  years.    No  man  knows  around  rapidly  to  all.    It  will  be  hei 

what  four  years,  or  one  year,  may  bring  forth  soon  again,  and  it  will  be  a  reproach 

in  the  tides  of  political  fortune.  side  of  the  chamber  and  to  this,  to  the  { 

"  Therefore,  I  say  it  is  the  first  duty  of  com-  from  Ohio  and  to  myself,  and  to  all  o 

mon  patriotism  that  both  parties  should  devote  there  be  not  something  done  to  relic 

themselves  to  a  constitutional,  comprehensive  country  from  the  apprehension  of  w 

remedy,  and  not  have  us  present  the  spectacle  curred  in  1876,  and  what  may  occur  i 

every  four  years  of  going  through  some  extraor-  no  wise  forecast  be  taken  to  prevent  it. 

dinary  contrivance  by  which  we  shall  prevent  The  Presiding  OflScer :  **  The  questic 

anarcliy  from  ingulfing  the  country.    I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senate 

the  severest  strain  to  which  this  country  was  Connecticut  [Mr.  Eaton]  to  the  amende 

ever  subjected  outside  the  war  of  the  rebellion  the  committee.'^ 

was  the  incidents  connected  with  the  settle-  The  roU-call  having  been  concluded, 

ment  of  the  presidency  in  1876,  and  I  doubt  suit  was  announced — yeas  27,  nays  38. 

whether,  if  the  term  had  been  for  a  period  of  So  the  amendment  to  the  amendme 

ten  years,  this  country  could  have  found  an  rejected. 

entirely  peaceful  solution.    I  say  that  for  the  The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  agr 

benefit  of  the  gentlemen  who  think  we  ought  The  Presiding  Officer :  ^*  The  questioi 

to  have  a  longer  presidential  term.    If  that  had  the  "resolution." 

been  for  a  ten-years^  settlement  of  the  presi-  The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
dency,  I  do  not  believe  we  could  have  had  as 

peaceful  an  adjustment  as  we  happily  reached.  In  the  House,  on  February  5th,  th< 

We  got  the  advantage  of  a  short  term  of  four  resolution  was  considered  and  adopted, 

years,  giving  a  period  in  the  near  future  in  ^.^rr^r^^^^  n,^^  «T«^vn.x».x  ^^-^ 

l„Ui   u  *i  -.•    ua  V     *  •    J  •     X.   £  OOHNTINO  THE   SLECTOBAL   VOTE. 

which  the  case  might  be  tried  over  again  before 

the  high  court  of  the  people.    The  shorter  the  At  twelve   o'clock  m.,   February  9t 

term  the  more  content  the  people  are  to  sub-  Door-keeper   announced    the   Senate 

mit.    That  is  why  the  States  that  have  had  United  States. 

annual  elections  have  had  the  most  peaceful  The  Senate  entered  the  hall,  preceded 

administrations  in  this  country,  and  why  they  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  headed  by  the 

have  had  the  most  peaceful  political  contests.  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sena 

I  believe  the  honorable  Senator  from  Connecti-  members  and  officers  of  the  House  ris 

cut  and  myself  will  both  live  to  see,  with  regret,  receive  them. 

that  the  New  England  States  are  giving  up  their  The  Vice-President  took  his  seat  as  i 

old  system  of  annual  elections,  and  resorting  to  ing  officer  of  the  joint  convention  of  tl 

the  biennial  period.    I  believe  the  annual  elec-  Houses,  the  Speaker  occupying  the  ch 

tion  of  Governor  and  Legislature  in  these  States  the  left  of  the  Vice-President, 

has  conduced  very  largely  to  the  peacefulness  The  Vice-President:  "The  two  House 

and  harmony  and  success  of  their  administra-  assembled  in  pursuance  of  the  Const^ 

tions,  as  well  as  to  the  general  readiness  and  that  the  votes  may  be  counted  and  d( 

heartiness  of  submission  to  the  result  by  the  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 

defeated  party.    If  beaten  this  year,  in  only  States  for  the  term  of  four  years  from  t 

twelve  months  you  can  try  it  again,  and  with  day  of  March,    1881.    It  becomes  mj 

one  or  two  notable  exceptions  there  has  been  under  the  Constitution,  as  the  President 

very  little  excitement  or  disorder  consequent  Senate,  to  open  the  certificates  of  elec 

upon  the  result.  the  several  States  of  the  nation,  in  the  pi 

**  I  am  very  sure,  at  all  events,  that  there  has  of  the  two  Houses,  and  I  now  proceed 
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that  datj.  The  tellers  appointed  on 
;  of  the  Senate  and  the  llouse  will  please 
3ip  seats." 

;ors  Hamlin  and  Tharman,  the  tellers 
ed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr. 
ind  Mr.  Crowley,  the  tellers  appointed 
part  of  the  House,  took  their  seats  at 
rk's  desk,  at  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
ind  the  Clerk  of  the  House  also  ocou- 
its. 

Vice-President:  "I  open  the  package 
\ng  to  contain  the  certificates  of  elec- 
the  State  of  Alabama,  and  hand  those 
ites  to  the  tellers  to  be  reported." 
;or  Hamlin  (one  of  the  tellers)  read  in 
certificate  of  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
a,  giving  10  votes  for  Winfield  S.  llan- 
f  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Presi- 

the  United  States,  and  10  votes  for 
I  U.  English,  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
^-President  of  the  United  States, 
loose  (one  of  the  tellers)  then  read  at 
;he  certificate  of  the  vote  of  the  State 
insas,  and  announced  the  electoral  vote 
State  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
;or  Thurman  (one  of  the  tellers)  then 
e  certificate  of  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
lia,  and  announced  the  electoral  vote  of 
ite  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
Reagan,  of  Texas:   "Mr.  President,  I 

that,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
invention,  the  reading  of  the  formal 
!  the  certificates  be  omitted." 
^ice-President :  "  That  may  be  done  by 
ous  consent,  and  was  the  course  pur- 
the  counting  in  1857.  Is  there  objec- 
tbe  course  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
exas?"  [After  a  pause.]  "The  Chair 
one,  and  that  course  will  be  pursued." 
ildmunds,  of  Vermont:  "I  would  sug- 
1  view  of  the  unanimous  consent  that 
n  given,  that  the  tellers  might  examine 
tificates  as  to  their  formalities,  and  the 
ould  pass  down  in  advance  one  of  the 
ites  in  order  that  it  might  be  examined 
tellers,  while  one  of  the  tellers  is  an- 
ig  the  vote  of  the  State  preceding." 
/ice- President :  "  The  Chair  will  adopt 
^estion." 

tellers  then  proceeded  to  announce  the 
il  votes  of  the  States  of  Colorado,  Con- 
t,  Delaware,  and  Florida. 
rice-President :  "  The  Chair  now  hands 
ellers  the  certificate  of  election  of  the 
'  Georgia." 
Springer,  of  Illinois :  "  I  call  for  the 

of  that  certificate  in  full." 
Vice-President:    "The  certificate  will 

at  length." 

Jrowley  (one  of  the  tellers)  then  pro- 
to  read  in  full  the  certificate  of  the  vote 
tate  of  Georgia,  but,  before  concluding, 
inger  sa^d,  "  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
and  for  the  reading  in  full  of  the  cer- 
>f  the  State  of  Georgia." 
^ice-President:  "The  further  reading 


will  be  omitted,  and  the  result  of  the  vote  will 
be  announced." 

Mr.  Crowley  (one  of  the  tellers)  then  an- 
nounced the  result  of  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Vice-President :  "  It  appearing  from  the 
certificates  just  read  that  the  votes  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  were  cast  on  a  day  other  than  that 
fixed  by  act  of  Congress  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  result 
of  those  certificates  will  not  be  recorded  until, 
in  the  language  of  the  concurrent  resolutibn 
under  which  the  count  proceeds,  Mt  shall  ap- 
pear whether  the  counting  or  omitting  to  count 
such  votes  will  essentially  change  the  result  of 
the  election.^  When  that  fact  shall  appear,  the 
record  will  be  made  agreeably  to  the  provisions 
of  the  concurrent  resolution." 

The  certificates  of  the  remaining  States  were 
then  opened,  and  the  votes  announced  as  they 
appear  in  the  following  statement  submitted  by 
tlie  tellers : 
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Alabama 

Arkanaas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georfffia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

K!ansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MlssoTiri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia.,.. 
Wisconsin 

Total 
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When  the  votes  of  all  the  States  had  heen  tion  of  reference  is  pat,  I  wish  to  make  some 
severally  announced,  Senator  Thurman  (one  of  remarks  with  reference  to  the  basis  on  which 
the  tellers)  said :  ^^  The  tellers  report  that  the  the  bill  has  been  prepared,  and  also  in  regard 
whole  number  of  the  electors  appointed  to  to  the  additional  provision  in  reference  to  the 
vote  for  President  of  the  United  States  is  369,  election  of  members  npon  what  is  knowD  as 
of  which  a  miyority  is  185.  Were  the  votes  the  principle  of  minority  representation, 
of  electors  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  cast  on  the  **  I  have  deducted  from  the  whole  popula- 
second  Wednesday  of  December,  1880,  being  tion  of  the  United  States  the  population  of  the 
the  8th  day  of  said  month,  to  be  counted,  the  Territories  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
result  would  be :  for  James  A.  Garfield,  of  the  which  ought  not  to  be  included  in  an  estimate 
State  of  Ohio,  for  President  of  the  United  in  reference  to  the  number  of  members  of  Con- 
States,  214  votes ;  and  for  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  gress.  Taking  out  the  population  of  those 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  President  of  Territories  and  the  District,  I  find  that  the 
the  United  States,  155  votes.  If  not  counted,  population  of  the  States  of  the  Union  amounts 
the  result  would  be :  for  James  A.  Garfield,  for  to  49,369,965.  That  amount  divided  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  214  votes;  and  number  293,  the  present  number  of  members 
for  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  for  President  of  the  of  the  House,  gives  168,498  as  the  ratio  of 
United  States,  144  votes.  In  either  event  population  for  one  member  of  this  House. 
James  A.  Garfield  has  received  a  majority  of  Taking  the  population  of  each  State  and  divid- 
the  votes  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap-  ing  it  by  that  ratio  will  give  the  number  of 
pointed.  Representatives  to  which  each  State  will  be 

"  And  the  state  of  the  vote  for  Vice-Presi-  entitled  upon  full  ratio,  and  the  fractions  over 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  as  follows :  the  100,000  which  it  is  proposed  shall  entitle  the 
whole  number  of  the  electors  appointed  to  States  to  additional  members,  will  bring  the 
vote  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  is  whole  number  up  to  the  full  quota,  293. 
869,  of  which  a  majority  is  185.  Were  the  "  There  are  two  States  which  have  fractions 
votes  of  electors  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  cast  coming  very  near  to  100,000,  which  States  may 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  December,  1880,  be  the  subject  of  special  consideration  here- 
being  the  8th  day  of  said  month,  to  be  counted,  after.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  will  have 
the  result  would  be:  for  Chester  A.  Arthur,  a  fraction  of  98,106,  and  Florida  will  have  a 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  Vice-President  fraction  of  98,068.  If  Kepresentatives  are  al- 
of  the  United  States,  214  votes ;  and  for  William  lowed  to  those  States  on  account  of  such  frac- 
H.  English,  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  Vice-  tions,  then  the  State  of  Florida  will  have  two 
President  of  the  United  States,  155  votes.  If  members,  and  Massachusetts  will  have  her 
not  counted,  the  result  would  be:  for  Chester  present  number;  and  in  that  event  the  whole 
A.  Arthur,  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  number  of  Representatives  will  be  increased  to 
States,  214  votes;  and  for  William  H.  English,  295.  Otherwise  Massachusetts  would  lose  one 
for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  144  member.  I  call  attention  to  the  losses  and 
votes.  In  either  event  Chester  A.  Arthur  has  gains  of  the  several  States  under  the  proposed 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  whole  bill,  as  follows: 
number  of  electors  appointed."  "  The  following  States,  by  the  bill  which  I 

The  Vice-President:  "  Wherefore,  I  do  de-  have    introduced,    lose  "  one    member   each: 

clare  that  James  A.  Garfield,  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Louisiana, 

Ohio,  having  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  New  Hamp- 

of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  is  shire,  Ohio,  Vermont,  Tennessee, 

duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  "  Pennsylvania  loses  two  members, 

four  years   commencing  on  the   4th   day   of  "  New  York  loses  three  members. 

March,  1881.                                                    ^  "The    following    States  gain  one  member 

**  And  I  do  further  declare  that  Chester  A.  each :  Arkansas,   California,  Iowa,  Michigan, 

Arthur,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  having  re-  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  West  Virginia, 

ceived  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  whole  **  The  following  States  gain  two  members 

number  of  electors  appointed,  is  duly  elected  each  :  Minnesota,  Nebraska. 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  four  *'The  following  States  gain  three  members 

years  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  each :  Kansas,  Texas. 

1881."    [Loud  applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the  **  One  word  now  in  reference  to  the  prin- 

galleries.]  ciple  of  minority  representation  contained  in 

'*  The  business  for  which  the  joint  conven-  this  bill.     It  proWdes  for  dividing  States  having 

tion  of  the  two  Houses  assembled  having  been  more  than  two  members  into  districts  having 

completed,  the  Senate  will  return  to  its  cham-  three  members  each,  as  far  as  possible.     Where 

ber."  there  shall  he  a  fraction  of  two  members  then 

The  Senate  accordingly  retired  from  the  hall,  there  will  be  a  district  having  five  members, 

and  where  there  is  a  fraction  of  one  member 

In  the  House,  on  January  5th,  a  bill  for  the  then  there  will  be  one  district  having  one 

apportionment  of  Representatives  was  report-  member.    In  each  district  of  three  members 

ed.  the  voters  will  be  entitled  to  vote  but  for  two 

Mr.  Springer,  of  Illinois:  "Before  the  ques-  members,  thus  securing  absolutely  to  the  mi- 
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tie  member.    In  districts  having  five  a  bill  (H.  R.  No.  6958)  making  an  apportion- 

each  voter  would  be  entitled  to  vote  ment  of  Representatives  in  Congress  among 

:hree  members.     I  state  this  for  the  the  several   States  under  the  tenth   census; 

^f  calling  the  attention  of  members  of  which  was  read  a  first  and  second  time,  re- 

e  to  the  fact  that  this  bill  embodies  ferred  to  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 

n  a  mere  apportionment,  and  relates  census,  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 

jction  of  members  of  this  House  upon  The  bill  is  as  follows : 

le  different  from   the  one  heretofore  ^^  act  making  an  apportionment  of  Representatives  in  Con- 

I    therefore   think    the    reference  of  gress  among  the  severul  iStates  under  the  tenth  census. 

thould  be  properly  to  the  Committee  Bt  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  liepresent^ 

QQg  "  ativee  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 

evious  question  was  seconded,  and  the  «^*^^»  After  the  8d  of  March^  1883  the  Hou^  of 

*          M"^"*-*""  TT  t*o  *>vv.v**v*^v*,  «u^A  i^xAv  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  three  hundred 

stion  ordered.  ^Jia  one  members,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  sev- 

>nse  divided ;  and  the  tellers  reported  eral  States  as  follows : 

•e  were — yeas  94,  nays  34 ;  and  the  Alabama^  8 ;  Arkansas,  6 ;  California,  5 ;  Colorado, 

•ef erred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  \'^  Connecticut, 4;  Delaware, l;  Florida,  1;  Georgia, 

9;  Illinois,  19;  Indiana,  12;  Iowa,  10:  Kansas,  6; 

^®*      _  „        _     -        ,              ^,         .  -  Kentucky,  10  ;  Louisiana,  6  ;  Maine,  4 ;  Maryland,  6  ; 

)X,  of  New  York,  subsequently  said:  Massachusetts.  11;  Michigan,  10;  Minnesota, 5;  Mis- 

ars  that  on  the  census  of  1880,  by  the  sissippi,  7  ;  Missouri.  13 ;  Nebraska,  3 ;  Nevada,  1 ; 

from  293  to  294,  Massachusetts  gains  New  Hampshire,  2  ;  New  Jersey,  7  ;  New  York,  81 ; 

e  increase  to  295,  Louisiana  gains  1;  ^^^^^'^^^^i^t^-X^^T^^^.^.'^lt 

icrease  to  296,  Pennsylvania  gains  1 ;  nessee,  9  ;  Texai*,  10 ;  Vehnont,  2  ;  Virginia,  9  ;  West 

icrease  to  297,  Maryland  gains  1 ;  by  Virginia,  4;  Wisconsin,  8. 

ise  to  298,  New  York  gains  1 ;  by  the  Sectioit  2.  Whenever  a  new  State  is  admitted  to 

0  299,  Alabama  gains  1 ;  and  when  the  ^^^  ^.T°.V^*lf  i?^'*^S"S'*.''''fu'*'"  Representatives  as- 
s  D«^-^«^«4.^4.:™  ;«  ;*.I..v»o^;i  4.^  qaa  signed  to  it  shall  be  added  to  the  number. 

►f  Representatives  is  increased  to  300,  \^^  g   ^^  ^^^  ^^^  entitled  under  this  apportion- 

9  stnking  features  of  the  table  appears,  ment  the  number  to  which  such  State  may  be  entitled 
rious  eccentricity  of  mathematics — a  in  the  Forty-eighth  and  each  subsequent  Congress, 
The  paradox  is  that  Alabama  loses,  shall  be  elected  by  districts  comnosed  of  conti^ous 
^e  Representative  she  gained  at  299,  territory,  aiid  containing  as  nearly  as  practicable  an 
j^^rn-      •         •      1         I.       A  r  o/^i  equal  number  of  inhabitants,  and  equal  m  number  to 
s  and  Illinois  gam  I  each.     At  301,  the  Representatives  to  which  such  State  may  bo  en- 
regains  the  Representative  so  lost ;  titled  in  Congress,  no  one  district  electing  more  thMi 
crease  to  302,  Florida  gains  1 ;  by  the  one  Representative. 

to  803,  Ohio  gains  1 ;  by  the  increase  Subsequentlv  the  Committee  on  the  Census 

I^orth  Carolina  gams  1 ;  by  the  in-  njade  their  report. 

►  305,  Tennessee  gains  1 ;  by  the  in-  Mr.  Cox :  '^  I  am  directed  by  the  Committee 

1  306,  Pennsylv^ia  gains  1 ;  by  the  on  the  Census  to  report,  as  a  substitute  for 
to  30^,  New  York  gams  another.  House  bill  No.  6958,  a  bill  (H.  R.  No.  7026) 
wo  gains  over  293,  under  the  census  making  an  apportionment  of  Representatives 
but  stiU  New  York  even  then  loses  1  -^^  Congress  among  the  several  States  under  the 

present  noraD^r  assigned  her  under  ^enth  census.     The  m^ority  fix  the  number  of 

rtionment  of  1870.  members  under  the  tenth  census  at  three  hun- 

[)ared  with  the  present  number,  under  ^jred  and  eleven,  and  the  minority,  in  their 

IS  of  1870,  each  member  can  make  his  amendment,  at  three  hundred  and  nineteen." 

ulatKm  as  to  gains  and  losses.    There  xhe  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Cox  from  the  Com- 

s.    There  always  will  be  during   a  mittee  on  the  Census  is  as  follows  : 

^VoTJ'"-     The  largest  House  we  ever  j;,  ^,,,0^^,.^  That  after  the  8d  of  March,  1888, 

re  1863  was  under  the  census  ot  1830.  the  House  of  Representatives  fihall  be  composed  of 

isetts  then  had  20  members ;  now  she  three  hundred  ana  eleven  members,  to  be  apportioned 

New   York  then  had  40  members;  among  the  several  Statesj  as  follows :  Alabama,  eicht ; 

will  not  hold  her  present  number,  33,  Arkansas,  five ;  California,  five :  Colorado,  one ;  Con- 

«  «.,w«K^«  ^#  »^»»^K/^•«  i=  o(\n      \7iJ  nccticut,  four ;  Delaware,  one  ;  Florida,  two ;  Georgia, 

le  number  of  members  is  307.     \  ir-  ^^ .  jninois,  nineteen ;  indiaJia,  thirteen ;  Iowa,  ten ; 

)ne  time  had  23  ;  now  she  has  9.  New  Kansas,  six :  Kentucky,  ten ;  Louisiana,  sLx ;  Maine, 

re  once  had  6  ;  now  she  has  3.     The  four ;  Maryland,  six ;  Massachusetts,  eleven ;  Michi- 

e  comparative,  and  every  apportion-  gau,  ten ;  Minnesota,  five ;  Mississippi,  seven ;  MLs- 

s   witnessed   such    reductions.     Ver-  ??^^  fourteen ;  Nebraska,  three ;  Nevada,  one  ;  New 

r-i.T         w          1-          '^"^"'.^  ^'      '  ^*  Hampshire,  two:  New  Jersey,  seven;  New    lork, 

I  New  Hampsliire  may  gain  m  popu-  thirty-two ;   North  Carolina,  nine ;    Ohio,  twenty ; 

it  not  relatively.     They  must  lose  in  Oregon,  one ;  Pennsylvania,  twenty-seven ;  Rhode 

(rtionment,  unless  we  make  the  num-  Island,  two:  South  Carolina^  six;  Tennessee,  ten; 

lembers  inordinately  large.     But  all  Texas,  ten ;  Veimont,  two ;  Virginia,  ten ;  West  Vir- 

be  judged  on  a  scrutiny  of  the  tables.  ^"""^^  ^^^ '  "^^  ^^  ^.«^^»"'  ^^^!-       ,  „ 

b  we  must  run  the  number  of  mem-  The  accompanying  report  is  as  follows: 

bat  no  State  will  lose,  members  can  The  Committee  on  the  Census,  to  whom  was  re- 

for  themselves  from  the  data  to  be  ferredthequestion  of  apportionment  lunong  the  sev- 

iw*    nxciAjj>^»»^o         ix»  u  ^     ava  w  i/«  eral  States  under  the  tenth  census,  beg  leave  to  renort 

the  following  bill,  which  enacts  that  after  the  8a  of 

•X,  by  nnanimons  consent,  introduced  March,  1883,  the  House  of  Kopresentatives  shall  be 
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oompoeed  of  three  hundred  and  eleven  members.    For  exercise  all  the  privileges  which  the  law  givee 

the  distribution  of  said  members  in  detoU,  the  com-  him  without  restraint  or  molestation  ;  other- 

mittoe  refer  to  the  bill.    There  were  differences  of  .              enactments  here  are  futile  and  oar 

opmion  among  the  members  of  the  committee  as  to  "»°"  ""*  v«avwAx^xxwo  *x«*v?  €**%?  xui/u^  «»«<  vu* 

the  number,  some  being  for  more  and  some  for  less  laws  are  vam. 

than  the  above  number,  but,  to  avoid  delay,  and  to  ^*  Some  gentlemen  have  said  that  this  appor- 

bring  the  matter  speedilv  before  the  House,  the  ma-  tionment  is  easy  to  be  made  because  it  is  a  mere 

jority  of  the  committee  have  concluded  to  report  the  question  of  arithmetic.  Now,  it  is  more  than  a 

accompanymg       .  question  of  arithmetic.     It  is  a  redistribution 

The  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi-  of  political  power.    To  be  sure,  this  distriba- 

tute  reported  by  Mr.  8herwin  on  behalf  of  the  tion  is  made  upon  arithmetical  principles.  But 

minority  of  the  committee,  is  as  follows :  it  is  not  a  question  of  arithmetic  only. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Bewetent-  ^^  The  change  of  a  divisor  from  tLree  hnn- 

aiivee  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  vonffress  ^red  and  one  to  three  hundred  and  eleven  or 

^f^.u^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^f-  ^^®  ^  1^^^  ^'^^J  three  hundred  and  nineteen  may  change  the 

1883,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed         ,.*•     i    *  *        ^  *!,•    rr  t/ u 

of  three  hundred  and  nineteen  members,  to  be  ap^  political  status  of  this  House.     It  may  chan^ 

tioned  among  the  several  States  as  follows:  the  pohtical  organization  of  the  electoral  col- 

To  the  State  of  Alabama,  eight  members ;  to  the  lege,  and  therefore  it  does  assume  a  political 

State  of  Arkansas,  five  members ;  to  the  State  of  Call-  aspect.     But,  lookine  at  the  facts  as  they  exist 

fomia^  six  mem^rs ;  to  the  Stote  of  Colorado   one  ^f^             sensible  men,  we  know  we  caunot 

member ;  to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  four  members :  ^ yy^  aoo^^B^M^^j     .^  .)  ^^  "i.^;     .^  ^  *'"r 

to  the  State  of  Delaware,  one  member ;  to  the  State  get  rid  of  it,  because  it  is  a  political  question,  a 

of  Florida,  two  members ;  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  ten  redistribution  of  power  that  wiU  not  affect  this 

members;  to  the  State  of  UlinoLs,  twenty  members;  Congress,  but  that  will  affect  five  Congresses 

to  the  State  of  Indiana,  thirteen  members:  to  the  State  hereafter  to  be  elected,  that  will  extend  for 

of  Iowa,  eleven  members ;  to  the  State  of  Kansas,  SIX  i>       /-,                    4.            '      ^^a  ♦u^*  ^k«ii  ««♦ 

member^;  to  the  State  of  kentuckv,  eleven  membijrs ;  ^^e  Congresses  to  come    ^d  that  shall  not 

to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  six  members  ;  to  the  State  only  affect  them  but  shall  affect  the  next  two 

of  Maine,  four  members ;  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  presidential  elections.     Not  only  that,  bot  it 


of  Mississippi,  seven  membere ;  to  the  iState  of  MLs-  legislation.     It  will  affect  your  legislation  on 

souri,  fourteen  members ;  to  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the  monetary  matters  of  this  country.    It  will 

three  membere ;  to  the  State  of  Nevada,  one  member ;  affect  your  legislation  upon  education.    It  will 

to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  two  members :  to  the  j^ff^^t  your  legislation  upon  all  great  questions 

State  of  New  Jersey,  seven  membere;  to  the  State  of  .^^^  ^:„:^«  4.\Z.  *.«««-:»<,  ^4*4V.;a  A^r.«>f«.«r     tKmm» 

New  York,  thirty-ttree  membere ;  to  the  State  of  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  parties  ol  this  country.    These 

North  Carolina,  nine  membere;  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  questions  are  only  reached   through  parties; 

twenty-one  membere ;  to  the  State  of  Oregon,  one  and  as  they  are  reached  through  parties  this 

member;  to  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania,  twenty-eight  apportionment  is  of  necessity  a  party  question, 

membere;  to  tiie  State  of  Rhode  Island,  two  membere;  ^  assumes  a  political  aspect  from  ite  very 
to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  six  membere :  to  the  i    i  •    i 

State  of  Tennessee,  ten  membere ;  to  the  State  of  nature  and  object.  ^      ,v 

Texas,  ten  membere ;  to  the  State  of  Vermont,  two        "  There  have  been  three  bills  introduced  be- 

membere ;  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  ten  membere ;  to  fore  this  House :  the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from 

the  State  of  West  Virginia,  four  membere;  to  the  jj^^  y^rk  [Mr.  Cox],  providing  for  three hnn- 

"s^'oTrAl^'a'Sr  S,Si>  Bhnl.  be  admitted  <ljl«"d  on*  member, ;.  the  biU  of  the  u,M^ 
mto  the  Union,  the  Bepresentative  or  Representatives  of  the  committee,  providing  for  three  huniirto 
assigiied  to  it  shall  be  additional  to  the  number,  three  and  eleven  members ;  the  bill  that  was  pre- 
hundred  and  nineteen,  herein  nrovided  tor.  sen  ted  by  myself,  and  is  sustained  by  the  mi- 
Seo.  8.  In  each  State  entitled  under  thb  apportion-  j^^^^j  ^^^h  but  one  exception,  providmg  for 
ment,  the  number  to  which  such  State  may  be  entitled  4.t.^/i,„^j..^j  ^«j  «:«A*^jr«  «»1^k<^«  Vnw 
in  the  Forty-eighth  and  each  subsequent  Congress  f^^r??  hundred  and  nineteen  members,  ^ow, 
shall  be  elected  by  districto  composed  of  contiguous  in  discussing  these  ratios,  all  the  prmciples  m- 
territory,  and  contidning  as  nearly  as  practicaBe  an  volved  in  this  subject  can  be  seen  and  under- 
equal  number  of  inhabitante,  and  equal  in  number  to  gtood.     The  same  method  of  arriving  at  the 

luUd^iSTo^^^ro^e^lutriS'el^^m^^^^^^  conM^.  can  be  applied  to  any  one  of  the 

one  Representative.  numbers  that  is  applied  to  these. 

"  Upon  the  basis  of  three  hundred  and  one 

In  the  House,  on  February  3d,  an  amendment  Representatives  each  of  the  following-named 

was  proposed,  making  the  number  of  members  States  gain   one  member  :    Arkansas,  Souib 

three  hundred  and  seven.  Carolina,  Mississippi,  West  Virginia,  Califomiat 

Mr.  Sherwin,  of  Illinois :  "  There  is  another  Iowa,  and  Michigan ;  Nebraska  and  Minnesota 

question,  Mr.  Speaker,  connected  with  this  im-  each  gain  two,  Kansas  three,  and  Texas  four 

portant  matter  of  representative  government.  — a  gain  of  eighteen  in  all,  of  which  the  Demo- 

That  is,  that  not  only  is  it  made  the  duty  of  cratic  States  have  eight  and  the  Republicai 

Congress  to  adopt  a  representative  system  ade-  States  ten. 

quate  to  the  needs  of  the  country  and  distrib-        "  The  losses  upon  a  basis  of  three  hundre( 

uted  properly  among  the  people  of  the  country,  and  one  are  one  each  for  the  States  of  Flonda 

but  that  they  shall  also  see  that  every  man  Indiana,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Peni 

who  by  law  has  a  right  to  vote  for  the  mem-  sylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Vermont,  and  two  i 

hers  80  provided  for  shall  be  free  to  vote  and  New  York,  of  which  losses  the  certainly  Dem( 
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>tates  sustain  two  and  the  Republican  and  also  three  handred  and  nineteen,  members 

ight,  making  a  net  gain  to  the  certainly  are  given  to  eighteen  fractions.     The  States 

atic  States  of  six  and  to  the  Republican  which  gain  a  member  upon  a  fraction  at  three 

hich  are  sometimes  Democratic  of  two.  hundred  and  nineteen,  which  do  not  have  them 

hteen  States  not  named  neither  gain  at  three  hundred  and  eleven,  are  Illinois,  Ken- 

!.  tucky,   Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York, 

>n  a  basis  of  three  hundred  and  eleven  Ohio,  and  California. 

8  fifteen  States  gain  altogether  twenty-  "  The  basis  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
mbers,  namelj :  Arkansas,  California,  two  would  give  a  net  gain  of  thirteen  to  the 
,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  States  certainly  Democratic,  and  sixteen  to  the 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  other  States.  But  in  the  interest  of  fairness 
irginia,  gain  one  each  ;  Minnesota  and  the  minority  chose  three  hundred  and  nineteen 
:a  two  each ;  Kansas  three,  and  Texas  instead  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
f  which  gain  the  certainly  Democratic  "  I  do  not  contend  that  the  different  sections 
ave  twelve  and  the  other  States  ten.  of  tlie  country  should  necessarily  gain  equally 
r  States,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver-  in  their  representation.  Of  course  that  must 
ad  New  York,  each  lose  one,  leaving  depend  upon  the  population  of  the  States  and 
gain  to  the  certainly  Democratic  States  sections.  Bat,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  examples 
md  to  the  Republican  States  six.  The  I  have  given,  there  is  quite  a  latitude  within 
neteen  States  neither  gain  nor  lose.  which  changes  may  be  made,  and  within  those 
>n  a  basis  of  three  hundred  and  nine-  limits  is  the  field  of  dispute,  over  which  is 
)  bill  of  the  minority,  twenty-one  States  waged  the  war  of  debate,  upon  which  also  are 
3nty-nine  members,  namely,  Arkansas,  sought  to  be  gained  advantages  which  could 
ia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  not  be  secured  upon  a  division  based  upon 
I,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  OJiio,  whole  numbers  only  and  not  partly  upon  frac- 
:y,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsyl-  tions.  This  being  so,  we  must  recognize  the 
'irginia,  and  West  Virginia,  each  one ;  fact,  and  select  that  number  for  a  ratio  which 
a,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan,  each  two;  will  be  most  fair  and  equitable  in  its  opera- 
three,  and  Texas  four ;  of  which  num-  tion. 

certainly  Democratic  States  gain  thir-  "  Another  point  worth  observing  is  that  all 

I  the  other  States  sixteen.  the  gains  on  present  representation  between 

•n  the  basis  of  three  hundred  and  nine-  the  numbers  three  hundred  and  one  and  three 

*ee  States,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  hundred  and  eleven  fall  to  the  Southern  States, 

t,  each  lose  one,  making  the  net  gain  the  South,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out,  at  the 

c>ertainly  Democratic  States  thirteen,  latter  number  having  a  net  gain  of  six ;  while 

he  other  States  thirteen,  and  producing  between  the  numbers  three  hundred  and  eleven 

Jity  of  gains  between  the  States  cer-  and  three  hundred  and  nineteen  all  the  gains 

democratic  and  the  other  States.  but  one  are  in  the  Northern  States,  and  having 

recapitulate:    Upon  a  basis  of  three  arrived  at  three  hundred  and  nineteen  the  gains 

I   and   one,  the  certainly  Democratic  between  North  and  South  are  equal.    Another 

ave  a  net  gain  of  six ;  the  other  States  thing  to  be  observed  is  that  the  greatest  loss 

let  gain  of  two.     Upon  a  basis  of  three  which   the  New  England  and  central  States 

I  and  eleven,  the  certainly  Democratic  sustain  actually  and  relatively  is  at  three  hun- 

lave  a  net  gain  of  twelve ;  the  other  dred  and  one.    The  central  States  do  not  hold 

lave  a  net  gain  of  six ;  Upon  a  basis  their  own  until  they  pass  three  hundred  and 

)  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  certainly  eleven. 

atic  States  have  a  net  gain  of  thirteen ;  ^^  Can  any  member  in  this  House,  in  the  face 

)r  States  have  a  net  gain  of  thirteen.  of  these  figures,  vote  for  either  of  the  num- 

rer  States  (only  three)  lose  upon  the  bers  three  hundred  and  one  or  three  hundred 

is  than  upon  either  of  the  others.  and  eleven  ?    The  only  reasonable  excuse  for 

rer  States  (fourteen)  stand  still,  without  so  doing  is  that  three  hundred  and  nineteen 

loss,  than  upon  the  other  rates.    And  makes  the  House  too  large.    It  is  but  eight 

these  fourt^n  States,  namely,  Oregon,  larger  than  three  hundred  and  eleven.     Who 

,  Colorado,  and  Delaware,  could  not  can  say  an  addition  of  eight  or  eighteen  would 

K>n  any  practicable  ratio,  thus  leaving  be  at  all  perceptible  in  this  House  ?  '^ 

1  States  stationary.  Mr.  Crowley,  of  New  York:     "Every  ap- 

)  gains  and  losses  under  the  different  portionment  bill  pending  in  this  House  bases 

re  owing  to  the  change  of  divisor  and  representation  upon  numbers  only.    That  was 

ent  change  of  fractions.     Upon  the  ba-  the  principle  of  the  old  Constitution,  under 

hree  hundred  and  one,  the  number  of  which  nine  censuses  were  taken  and  nine  ap- 

tntatives  upon  an  even  division  would  portionments  made ;  but  under  section  2  of 

two  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  the  the  fourteenth  amendment  voters  as  well  as 

highest  fractions  are  therefore  each  numbers  may  be  taken  into  the  account  in 

Representative  to  make  the  number  apportioning  Representatives  among  the  re- 

mdred  and  one.  spective  States ;  and  when  any  State  denies  to 

m  a  basis  of  three  hundred  and  eleven,  any  of  its  qualified  male  citizens,  being  twenty- 
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one  years  of  age,  the  right  to  vote  for  any  of        "  The  first  question  which  arises  under  this  second 

the  officers  specified  in  the  fourteenth  amend-  ^j^^i^  ^*'^^«  fourteenth  amendment  ia,  What  L^  a 

vx^v  v/AXAv,%.       y  ^  .    ..    .    ^.   ^       ,       ,,,  denial  or  abndfirment  of  the  nght  to  vote  ascontem- 

ment,  m  my  judgment  that  State  should  be  pi^^^j    Must  it  be  by  law  or  hy  individuals  ?    What 

denied  representation  in  this  House  in  the  pro-  constitutes  a  denial  or  abridgment  if  othemise  than 

portion  which  it  denies  the  right  of  voting  to  by  law  ?    What  is  the  amount  of  private  force  and  in- 

any  of  its  male  citizens  otherwise  qualified.  timidation.or  the  kind  of  device  or  fraud,  which  con- 

u  T««^:««  4-^  ♦K«  n^«o*;fi,f;««o  ^*'*-k^  Qfo*«a  stitutes  a  demal  or  abridgment?      The  last  act  of 
Turning  to  the  Constitutions  of  the  States  rtionment  was  passeS  on  the  2d  of  February, 

we  find  that  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  itj72.    it  did  not  pretend  to  settle  this  or  anything 

disqualify  citizens  on  educational  grounds.     I  else  as  to  this  fourteenth  amendment.    It  re-enacted 

am  not  going  to  criticise  the  wisdom  of  those  the  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  fixed  the  power 

States.      I   am  not  standing  here  to  attack  ^'^j^^  must  deny  or  abridge 

.,         .  i.1  C3^  ^  i.1.  J  1  4.  It  says  *  should  any  State '  deny  or  abndge.    It 

either  of  those  States  or  any  others;  and  let  does  not  W  pen^on  or  community  or  other  organUm ; 

me  say  in  passing  that  the  question  of  educa-  bo  that,  in  so  far  as  any  interpretation  may  be  drawn 

tion  is  becoming  one  of  the  paramount  ques-  from  the  law  of  1872,  the  only  constraint  on  suffrage 

tions  of  the  present  time.     Thoughtful  men,  must  be  from  the  State  and  by  legal  enactment,    ^o 

^k^  ««^  ^^^i..^a  f^»  *v.^  Tx/^^r^oftiif ^  <^f  /^nt.  i«  practical  application  has  been  made  of  the  constitu- 

who  are  anxious  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  in-  {.^^^  daui  or  the  law.    It  has  been  hitherto  a  dead 

stitutions,  who  are  looking  to  the  future  wel-  letter.    Nor  is  it  possible  now,  with  any  known  daU 

fare  of  this  republic,  are  scanning  closely  the  ascertainable  with  reasonable  accuracy,  to  apply  either 

Constitution  to  find  whether  or  not  there  are  the  Constitution  or  the  law  to  the  apportionment 
any  powers  in  it  authorizing  Congress  to  take        u  -^^^^  i^^  ^^  g^y^  gjr^  tlj^^  tjj^  answer  to 

control  of  the  wliole  subject  of  education  for  the  question  asked  by  the  chairman  of  th& 

the  nation  and  for  all  the  States  of  the  nation.  Committee  on  the  Census  has  been  given  bi^ 

But  let  me  say  that  while  Massachusetts  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  th& 

Connecticut    have    imposed    an     educational  October  term  in  1879,  in  the  matter  of  th^-^ 

qualification  which  debars  certain  citizens  in  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  J.  D.  Coles.^. 

those  States  from  voting  for  the  officers  enu-  petitioner.    That  was  a  writ  of  habeas  corpum  — 

merated  in  section  2  of  the  fourteenth  amend-  coming  up  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  rfe  - 

ment,  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  Georgia,  New  gar^  to  a  county  judge  in  one  of  the  counti&-:9 

Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ten-  of  that  State,  who  was  charged  with  havin    ^ 

nessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia  have  added  a  prop-  refused  to  select  jurors  under  the  provisions 

erty  qualification,  either  in  regard  to  the  amount  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Constitution 

of  property  which  the  voter  shall  possess,  or  the  United  States. 

in  regard  to  the  payment  of  poll-taxes,   or        "The  Supreme  Court  in  rendering  judgme: 

county.  State,  or  municipal  taxes.  —Justice  Strong  delivering  the  opinion— hoi 

"  Let  me  call  attention  somewhat  to  the  ef-  jn  regard  to  that  the  following,  to  which  I  pj 

feet  of  this  in  regard  to  representation  in  this  ticularly  ask  the  attention  of  the  House. 

House.     The  State  which  I  have  the  honor  to  speaking  of  these  recent  constitutional  ameiM.  ^- 

represent  in  part  upon  this  floor  sends  here  ments,  and  the  legislation  necessary  to  car-^ry 

under  the  apportionment  act  of  1872  thirty-  them  into  operation,  the  court  observes,  *A11    of 

three  Representatives.     In  the  last  election  of  the  amendments  derive  much  of  their  force 

those  Representatives  the  total  vote  for  Rep-  from  this  latter  provision.'    That  is,  the  i>ro- 

resentatives  in  Congress  in  each  of  those  thirty-  vision  existing  in  Congress  to  pass  appropriate 

three  districts  was  not  less  than  23,000;  and  legislation  to  enforce  them: 
in  the  Erie  district,  where  the  highest  vote  was        ujt  is  ^ot  said  the  iudicial  power  of  the  Gen^nJ 

cast,  there  was  a  little  upward  of  46,000  votes  Government  shall  extend  to  enforcing  the  prohibi- 

cast  for  candidates  for  Representative  itf  this  tions  and  to  protecting  the  rights  and  immunities 

House  •  guaranteed.    It  is  not  said  that  branch  of  the  Govern- 

"Now  turn  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  ment  sh^l  be  authorized  to  declare  void  any  acti^^^^^ 

Tji    J    T  1     J  •      xi,     1     ..  •  3     *•  1     I     4.'  a  State  in  violation  of  the  prohibitions.    It  is    the 

Rhode  Island  m  the  last  presidential  election  ^^  of  Consjress  whicli  has  been  enlarged.    Cod- 

cast  29,210  votes,  all  told,  for  the  presidential  gress  is  authorized  to  enlbrcc  the  prohibitions  by 

electors,  and  both  of  the  members  from  the  appropriate  legislation.    Some  legislation  is  contem- 

first  and  second  congressional  districts  of  that  Pitted    to   make   the    amendments   fully  effective. 

state  had  had  cast  for  them  and  for  their  ot>-  "fthTo^r  trSt'e'iu  t^^t^Jfw^ 
ponents  all  told  in  both  of  those  districts  only  whatever  tends  to  enforce  submission  to  the  prohibi- 
28,964  votes.  That  is  the  aggregate  of  both  tions  they  contain,  and  to  secure  to  all  persons  tlie  en- 
districts.  In  twentv-three  of  the  congressional  joymcnt  of  perfect  equality  of  civil  nghts,  and  the 
districts  of  the  State  of  New  York  there  was  a  ^H^^  protection  of  the  laws  against  State  denial  or  m- 
1  4.  i.u  ao  ncA  i,  V  •!  vasion,  if  not  prohibited— IS  brought  within  the  do- 
larger  vote  than  28,964  cast  for  congressional  ^^^  of  congreLonal  power.    Nor  does  it  make  anv 

candidates  in  each   and    every   one   of  those  difference  that  such  legislation  is  restrictive  of  wla't 

twenty-three  congressional  districts.  the  State  might  have  done  before  the  constitutional 

"Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  amendment  was  adopted. 
New  York  [Mr.  Cox],  chairman  of  the  Com-        "  And  let  me  say  here,  all  these  constitu- 

mittee  on  the  Census,  asks,  in  regard  to  the  tional  qualifications  or  limitations  which  exist 

effect  of  the  fourteenth  ameudment,  a  question  in  these  ten  States  I  have  named,  I  believe 

which  I  think  should  receive  an  answer  at  this  without  exception,  unless  in  the  case  of  one  or 

time  and  in  this  place.  two  of  them,  were  passed  before  the  adoption 
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of  the  foarteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu-  siderably  less  than  that  cast  in  1876.  I  have 
Uon :  stated  as  a  reason  for  ray  opposition  to  the  pas- 
"The  prohibitions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  are  sage  of  any  apportionment  bill  by  this  Con- 
directed  to  the  States,  and  they  are  to  a  d^:ree  re-  gress  that  every  one  of  these  bills  for  the  ap- 
gtrictioM  of  Stote  power.    It  is  these  which  Congress  portionment  of  Representatives  is  based  npon 

is  empowered  to  enforce  Slth^.^w  SS^K^^^  numbers  without  taking  into  the  count  voters, 

iction,  however  put  fortn,  whether  that  action  be  ex-  ttjxi-/-«       x-i.^*                        ijt             i 

ecutivi,  legislative,  or  judicial.    Such  enforcement  is  Under  the  Constitution  as  amended,  I  regard 

no  invasion  of  State  sovereignty.  No  hiw  can  be  which  voters  as  well  as  numbers  a  basis  for  an  appor- 

the  people  of  the  States  have,  by  the  Constitution  of  tionment  bill,  where  citizens  are  denied  the 

the  United  States,  empowered  Congress  to  enact.  This  ^ght  to  vote  by  State  action.     I  am  not  speak- 

extent  of  the  oowers  of  the  General  Government  is  .  °  .                ..                      v   j.  -a   •       n       j        j 

3ooked  wh^  it  is  said,  as  it  has  been  In  this  case,  J^?. '»  a  partisan  sense;  but  it  is  alleged  and 

that  the  act  of  March  1, 1875,  interferes  with  State  believed  that  m  some  parts  of  the  Union,  in 

rights.    It  is  said  the  selection  of  jurors  for  her  courts  some  of  the  States  in  this  Union  or  in  some 

ind  the  admmistration  of  her  laws  belong  to  each  sections  of  the  country,  there  exist  and  have 

8ute;  that  they  are  her  r^hts    J}^  If J^^Ln  w  existed  fraud,  intimidation,  and  violence,  by 

?enerml :  but  m  exercising  her  nzhts  a  State  can  not  ,  .  ,                *     ,                    J          i»       t.        \^ 

feiraii  the  limitations  which  the  Federal  Constitu-  which  means  a  large  number  of  voters  have 

tlon  has  applied  to  her  power.    Her  rights  do  not  been  denied  the  right  of  voting  in  elections  in 

reach  to  that  extent    Nor  can  she  deny  to  the  Gen-  the  past.     I  do  not  assert,  sir,  whether  that  is 

end  Government  the  right  to  exercise  all  its  granted  g^  ^j^  n^t.     The  allegation  has  been  made,  and 

St  W.3"'/^e°^ould^e'ifSSe'^wl«  hSa  i*  «  believed  in  a  portion  of  this  Union  that 

flot  been  thus  granted.    Indeed,  every  addition  of  this  condition  of  affairs  absolutely  exists, 

poirer  to  the  General  Government  involves  a  oorre-  "  I  am  in  favor  of  having  one  of  the  commit- 

spending  diminution  of  the  governmental  powers  of  tee  of  this  Congress,  or  a  select  committee,  if 

u^^    ^^  ^^*^''^J^'{f;w^-*^^f  ^f  fi,«  f.«.»«««ti,  you  please,  raised,  which  shall  investigate  the 

^^ne  have  said  the  prohibitions  of  the  fourteenth  "^  t,  T         \.         i.' j.         i*^     i.«          'xit        j 

amendment  are  addi«8^  to  the  States.    They  are :  whole  question  of  disqualification,  either  edu- 

*  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  cational  or  property,  in  all  these  States  of  the 

*t>rid^  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  tlio  Union  where  constitutional  prohibitions  against 

pniu^  St^s ;  .  .  .  nor  deny  to  any  pereon  with-  ^^e  right  of  suflfrage  are  alleged  to  exist ;  and 

m  Its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protecuon  of  the  hiws.'  j  ^^^j^   ,^^^^  ^^^  committee  look  into  this 

"  And  now  the  court,  in  passing  upon  the  whole  question  and  report  to  Congress  what 

exact  phraseology  used  in  section  2  of  the  four-  qualifications  or  disqualifications  exist  in  all 

te^nth  amendment,  says:  sections  of  the  country  to  deprive  citizens  of 

"  A  State  acts  by  its  legislative,  its  executive,  or  its  the  right  to  vote." 

ja<iicial  authorities.    It  can  act  in  no  other  way.    The  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Kentucky :  "  Mr.  Speaker, 

oonatitutional  provision,  therefore,  must  mean  that  no  j  ^^  j^^^  ^^  ^jjy  ^q  should  ffO  into  this  mat- 

:^^i,^'A^™-'eV^  13fden;^'^?V-  "t!  f*  '^•,  .^^  'V  d-«eroul  subject,  to  say 

«u>ii  within  its  jurisdiction  the  eaual  protection  or  the  the  least  of  it,  when  we  see  what  progress  has 

l-*ws.    Whoever  by  virtue  of  piu)lic  position  under  a  been  made  in  this  direction  by  the  legislation 

State  government  deprives  another  of  property,  life,  of  Congress  during  the  last  forty  years.     The 

or  Uberty,  without  due  process  ot*  law,  or  deni^  or  ^g^g          ^^    g    ^  ^       ^1    ^^  Congress  ever 

^aies  away  the  equal  protection  of  the  hiws,  violates  -^    j     ^     ,    /*'.''"«    *°'"'*»Y/i\,^            i  I-           v 

tHt  constitutional  inhibition,  and  as  he  acts  in  the  name  undertook  to  interfere  with  the  regulations  ot 

<^nd  for  the  State,  and  is  clothed  with  the  State's  the  States  on  this  subject.     Then  it  was  that 

powftr,  his  act  is  that  of  the  State.  This  must  be  so,  or  the  moiety  system  was  first  adopted,  giving  to 

the  ^n^^titutional  prohibition  has  no  meaning.    Then  ^ach  State  on  even  divisions  so  many  Repre- 

^^^^tS^v'Jdctt    '''''          ""^              ^'''''  sentatives,  and  to  each  State  haying  a  fraction 

"  Bat  the  constitutional  amendment  was  ordained  greater  than  one  half  an  additional  member, 

for  &  purpose.    It  was  to  secure  equal  rights  to  all  per-  At  that  time  another  change  was  introduced. 

«om;  and,  to  insure  to  aU  persons  the  enjoyment  of  Theretofore,  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  ap- 

Str^-?^;^rj,.rr?fr.ifJri.^l3^R^oh^^^  P^^tiou  representation,  the  ratio  was  first  found, 

?« provisions  by  appropriate  le^lation.    Such  lejris-  f,               ,'\.           iy^uoAi       j««jji.     j.iI 

l^nmust  act  upon  persons,  not  upon  the  abstract  ^^®  populations  of  the  States  divided  by  that 

^7denominatca  a  State,  but  upon  the  persons  who  ratio,  and  whatever  number  of  members  they 

•re  tlie  agents  of  the  State  in  the  denial  of  the  rights  might  obtain  by  that  division  was  given  to 

tliich  were  intended  to  be  secured.  them.    Then  for  the  first  time  n  limit  was  fixed 

"In  1876,  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  political  upon  the  membership  of  this  House,  the  num- 

power  in  this  country,  it  was  supposed  that  her  being  fixed  at  two  hundred  and  forty-one, 

e^ery  State  in  the  Union  had  polled  its  full  and  the  ratio  being  adopted  to  produce  that 

'^otafor  President  in  that  year.     New  York,  result.     Theretofore  a  ratio  was  determined, 

^7  own  State,  cast  upward  of  a  million  in  that  and  the  number  of  members  was  left  to  be 

election,  the  largest  vote  ever  cast  up  to  the  what  it  might  under  the  ratio  determined.     A 

election  of  1880.     Four  years  pass  away.     We  new  system  was  devised,  carrying  with  it  the 

ha?e  another  presidential  election  in  1880,  and  moiety  system,  or  some  system  allowing  frac- 

it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  lapse  of  four  years  tional  representation.     Then  for  the  first  time 

voald  have  brought    increased    numbers  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  district  system  was 

voters  in  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  it  adopted.    How  have  we  progressed  in  our  leg- 

wiU  be  found  that  in  certain  States  the  vote  islation  on  this  subject?     We  have  gone  on 

cast  in  1880  for  presidential  electors  is  con-  until  Congress  has  assumed  almost  entire  con- 
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trol  of  the  election  of  members  in  the  States.  "  Section  8.  That  CoiiCTess  do  not  exerdse  the  pow- 

In  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  when  the  Republican  «"  vested  in  them  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  firet  arti- 

'.'             •L^.uu         ur/^i  clc,  but  in  cases  when  a  State  shall  neglect  or  refuse 

party  was  m  power  m  both  branches  of  Con-  ^^  '^^^.^  ^he  regulations  therein  mentiSned.  or  shall 

gress,  they  seized  upon  this   whole   subject;  make  regulations  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 

they  forced  upon  the  States  the  ballot  system,  pie  to  a  free  and  equal  representation  in  Congress, 

which  many  of  them  do  not  like,  and  which  agreeably  to  the  Constitution. 

produces  more  fraud  in  one  day  than  the  vim  u  xhns  it  will  be  seen  the  old  State  of  Mas- 

€^  system  will  in  a  hundred  years,  as  those  gachusetts,  always  zealous  of  her  rights  as  a 

of  us  who  have  hved  under  both  systems  well  g^^^    ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  Congres^  in  the 

know      We  hear  more  of  fraud,  corruption,  foUo wing  language : 

ballot-box  stuffing,  and  intimidation  m  a  single  .4  *   j  *?             \:     j    •   ^v               j  •   v  v  1/. 

*.    4.  A  ^^     4.'            ^  :.,  ♦i.;„  it^.,^    *i>««  ♦L^  "  And  the  convention  do,  m  the  name  and  m  behalf 

contested-election  case  m  this  House  than  the  ^f  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  eiyoin  it  upon 

whole  State  of  Kentucky  furnishes  in  all  our  their  Representatives  in  Congress,  at  aU  times,  untU 

elections  for  State  officers  during  twenty-five  the  alterations  and  provisions  aforesaid  shall  have  been 

Y0lij>g  considered,  ogreeaoly  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  said 

"Is.it  wise  for  this  House  to  interfere t  ^li^fcd'^.ePJ'^.Sott'Jo^^Lr.' Silfirti^ 
What  is  the  object  ?  Congress  has  thus  inter-  of  the  said  alterations  and  provisions,  in  such  manner 
fered  to  direct  the  States  as  to  the  time  when  as  is  provided  in  the  said  article, 
they  shall  elect  their  Representatives,  fixing  a  ., ,  .n  ^  i_  o  ^i.  /-•  1.  ^  j  _^ 
uniform  day,  thereby  throwing  the  power  and  ^  *J  ^^^  ^^^^  fouth  Carohna  next,  and  part 
control  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  its  of  the  record  of  her  convention,  which  adopted 
innumerable  supervisors  and  deputy-marshals,  ^^®  Constitution  for  her  people : 
into  the  State  elections  which  occur  on  the  ^'  And  whereas  it  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
same  day.  Then  came  the  legislation  provid-  the  rights  reserved  to  the  several  States,  and  the  free- 
ing for   supervisors   and   deputy-marshals,   of  dom  of  the  people,  under  Uie  operations  of  a  genend 

P               *^i           ui                  \       i^        ^  i,  government,  that  the  nght  of  prescnbmg  the  manner, 

whom   we   have  heard   so  much.     Complete  fime.  and  places  of  hofding  tte  election  to  the  Fed- 

macbinery  has  been  provided   by  the  central  eral  Legislature,  should  be  for  ever  inse^rably  an- 

Government  here  to   dominate  the   States  in  nexed  to  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  several  8tates,  thid 

their  elections.     I  am  opposed  to  this  inter-  convention  doth  declare  that  the  same  ought  to  remain, 

ference  on  the  part  of  the  Government  with  SetTlt^lruLiTonctu^SS^r^ 

the  btates,  even  for  the  purpose  of  dictating  to  Government,  except  in  cases  where  the  Legislatures 

them  that  they  shall  elect  by  districts.     It  is  of  the  States  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  and  ful- 

inconsistent  with  the  theory  upon  which  our  fill  the  same,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  said  Coik- 

Govemment  is  based.    If  you  will  go  back  and  *^tution. 

look  at  the  history  of  that  provision  in  the  "  It  is  grandly  sublime  to  study  the  history 

Constitution  under  which  this  action  is  had,  of  those  times  and  men  after  a  new  nation  hac 

you  will  find  that  nine  out  of  the  thirteen  been  born,  to  note  the  unanimity  of  sentimen 

original  States  which  adopted  that  Constitu-  of  their  jealous  vigilance  for  the  rights  of  itk* 

tion  adopted  it  with  the  distinct  understanding  States  and  the  people.    The  instruction  of  Hi* 

that  Congress  never  would  exercise  that  latent  convention  to  its  Representatives  in  Congress 

power  except  for  the  purpose  of  self-preserva-  is  of  no  doubtful  meaning,  namely : 

tion,  as  in  cases  where  a  State  refuses  to  elect  u  j^^^i^^  That  it  is  a  standing  instruction  to  ^1 

Kepresentatives,   or   from    some   other    cause  guch  delegates  as  may  hereafter  be  elected  to  represect 

could  not.  this  State  in  the  General  Government  to  exert  their 

"  Under  what  section  of  the  Constitution,  utmost  abilities  and  influence  to  effect  an  alteration  of 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  Congress  claim  power  to  f^^.  institution  conformably  to  the  aforegoing  reso- 

pass  these  clauses  regulating  the  elections  of  ^^'^ 

Representatives  by  the  States  ?    There  is  but  **  The  State  of  New  Hampshire  follows  next, 

one — ^in  these  words :  whose  conventions  took  under  consideration 

*  *  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  cleotions  this  particular  section  of  the  Constitution,  and 

for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  bo  prescribed  upon  her  record  are  found  the  following  em- 

in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Con-  phatic  entries : 

gress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  reg-  , .  _,                 .       ■•     1       /.                         •!  ^i.  » *i 

ulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators.  ^  ,V  ^^®  convention  do  therefore  recommend  that  tLe 

,,  .     J        *       .  .        \,^,    ^.     ^            \             J  followmg  alterations  and  provisions  be  mtroduoed  into 

"And  no  provision  of  that  instrument  aroused  the  said  Constitution :  8.  That  Conmss  do  not  exer- 

80  much  opposition  to  its  adoption  by  the  States  cise  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  fourth  secdon 

as  this.    Nearly  all  the  conventions  placed  upon  of  the  first  article  but  in  case  when  a  State  shall  neg- 

record  their  solemn  protest  against  its  use  be-  1?<^  ^r  refuse  to  make  the  r^ulations  therein  mea- 

.,^    '^          .^^     ^  A.. fi  „  ^t  tioned,  or  shall  make  regulations  subversive  of  the 

ing  ever  resorted  to,  except  as  a  matter  of  self-  rigjits  of  the  people  to  a  f^  and  equal  repre«enUtion 
preservation.  Opposition  was  not  confined  to  in  Congress;  nor  shall  Congress  m  any  case  make 
sections.  In  fact,  State  rights  had  its  birth  and  regulations  contrary  to  a  free  and  equal  representation, 
earliest  propagandist  and  defender  among  the  ,  *A^^^,^«  convention  do,  in  the  name  and  in  be- 
New  England  States  and  around  Plymouth  ^^^^  ^^  the  peoi^le  of  this  State,  eniom  it  uppn  their 
Tj  1  ■""^***"^  Z^*^**^^  r*"^  tttvuix^*  XV  Representatives  m  Congress  at  all  times  until  the  al- 
Kock.     Massachusetts,  in  her  convention,  said :  terations  and  provisions  aforesaid  have  been  consid- 

"  The  convention  do,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  ered  agreeably  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  said  Constitu- 

foUowing  alterations  and  provisions  be  introduced  into  tion,  to  exert  all  their  influence  and  use  all  reasonable 

the  said  Constitution :  and  legal  methods  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  said 
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alterations  and  provifiionB  in  such  manner  as  is  pro-  illations  for  the  purpose,  or  fVom  any  drcnmstance  be 

vkled  in  the  said  article.  incapable  of  makim:  the  same  ^  and  that  in  those  cases 

It  in.        •      _x  X              L*       ^  XT'     •   •         1.  such  power  will  only  be  exercised  mitil  tlic  Leffialat- 

'Ihe  wise  statesmanship  of  Virginia,  whose  ure  of  this  State  shall  make  provision  in  the  prem- 

Tigilance  and  prudence  had  a  controliing  influ-  ises. 

ence  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  "  The  Convention  of  New  York  went  even 
1776  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  farther  than  this.  They  looked  forward  with 
1787,  has  left  npon  its  record  a  declaration  on  prophetic  vision  at  the  encroachments  of  the 
this  amendment  strong,  emphatic,  and  to  the  Federal  power,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  dan- 
point,  hi  the  following  words,  namely  :  ger  of  centralization  they  proceeded  to  instruct 
"  XVI.  The  Congress  shall  not  alter,  modify^  or  their  future  Representatives  against  that  en- 
interfere  in  the  times,  places,  or  manner  of  hoidmc^  croachment,  to  wit : 

elections  for  Senators  and  Bepresentatives,  or  either  of  li  *    j  *t.                ^*      j     •     ^i.                  j  i.  i.  i^ 

ihem,  except  when  the  Legislature  of  any  State  shall  "'^"^^  ^«  '?<S^T??'^  ^^"^  v®  name  aiid  behalf 

negl^  re/use,  or  be  disabled  by  invasion  or  rebellion  f^  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  enjom  it  upon 

to  prescribe  the  same.  ^f^  Representatives  m  the  Congress  to  exert  aU  their 

'^  influence  and  use  all  reasonable  means  to  obtam  a  rati- 

"  They  placed  upon  the  same  record  a  per-  flcation  of  the  following  amendments  to  the  said  Con- 

petoal  instruction  to  tlieir  future  Representa-  ftitution  m  the  manner  prescribed  Oierein,  and  m  aU 

l\^^c  :«  n^«^-^««  ^4?  *K«  TT«u«^  G<^«*.««  «„«,.vi«. .  laws  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  m  the  mean  time,  to 

UTes  m  Congress  of  the  Umted  States,  namely :  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  said  amendments,  as  far 

"  And  the  convention  do,  in  the  name  and  behalf  as  the  Constitution  will  admit. 

l?Br?^ntoti>S  in^'^'^'^'Tto  ckert  ^th^^  "  "^^^  amendment  proposed  by  the  conven- 
fluence,  mTLc  ^f^^JKand  ]eg^  meth^,'to  *^^^  follows,  and  is  in  this  language,  namely : 
obtain  a  ratification  of  the  fore^ing  alterations  and  ^'  That  the  Con^rress  shall  not  make  or  alter  any 
provisions,  in  the  manner  provided  bv  the  fifth  arti-  regulation  in  any  State,  respecting  the  times,  places, 
cle  of  ^e  sud  Constitution ;  and  in  all  congressional  and  manner  of  holding  elections  tor  Senators  or  Rep- 
lavs  to  be  passed  in  the  mean  time  to  conform  to  the  resentativcs,  unless  the  Legislature  of  such  State  shall 
spirit  of  these  amendments,  as  far  as  the  said  Consti-  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  mws  or  regulations  for  the 
tition  will  admit.  purpose,  or  from  any  circumstance  be  incapable  of 
_,  .  J  .  ^  ,  making  the  same ;  and  then  only  until  the  Legislature 
Ihe  next  m  order  is  now  one  ot  the  most  of  such  State  shall  make  provisions  m  the  premises: 
powerful  and  influential  States  in  the  Union ;  lYatided^  That  Congress  may  prescribe  the  time  for 
and  I  ask  to  be  pardoned  for  quoting  from  a  the  election  of  Keprcsentatives. 
distinguished  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louis-  "On  that  account,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
vana,  Mr.  White,  who  I  believe  was  a  native  of  there  is  no  necessity  that  this  law  shall  be  re- 

IXew  York,  when  he  said  be  *  referred  with  enacted  by  this  Congress,  because  it  endangers 

pride  and  pleasure  to  the  proceedings  of  her  this  apportionment  bill  and  may  prolong  in- 

convention  upon  this  important  point' ;  definitely  this  debate,  because,  to  say  the  least 

''  New  York  was  not  then  a  large  State  in  the  com-  of  it,  it  is  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  because 

porison;  and  vet  the  cautious  jealousy  of  her  states-  it  is  almost  in  the  nature  of  things,  where  any 

«"^  hlJ-E^far^r  nnVfittSuSrrho  state  dares  to  violate  it,  which  she  may  do.  we 

Nit  that  dav  the  leas  to  fear  and  to  lose  from  the  as-  ««"  ^^  ^^  ™ore  than  exclude  her  Kepresenta- 

wmption.    Hfer  record  is  more  full  as  to  this  grant  of  tives  from  the  halls  of  the  House,  I  hope  it 

power  than  that  of  any  other  State,  as  her  convention  will  not  be  insisted  upon.     I  ask  these  gentle- 

»*m  to  design  to  set  up  every  guard  against  an  abuse  ^en  ^ho  now  contend  so  stubbornly  for  it, 

M'ts  exercise.    They  tnereforc,  in  express  terras,  first  „„^^,„^  ^  C4.««.«   ««««-^;«„  ^.^  i-v.^  «.,iJv  «-  «^« 

put  their  constmctioi  upon  the  clause  of  the  Consti-  sappo^e  a  State  according  to  the  rule  as  you 

Motion  as  they  found  it,  m  the  following  hinfirua^e,  to  understand  it,  does  not  make   her  territory 

^t:  'That  nothing  oontdncd  in  the  said  Constitu-  contiguous;  or  suppose  every  district  of  that 

^on  is  to  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Lejrislature  of  gtate  is  based  on  contiguous  territory  save  one, 

SLt^*^  from  passing  laws  at  its  discretion,  from  j       ^    exclude  all  the  members  of 

"nae  to  tune,  to  divide  such  State  mto  convenient  dis-  -'^  j^*"  b^»"6  ^^  «AVlu^^«  «*  t.  «  .^wtiw-v       vr* 

Wets,  and  to  apportion  its  Representatives  to  and  8"ch  a  btate  because  slie  has  not  complied  in 

>o»n^  8uch  districts.*  one  instance  with  what  you  understand  to  be 

"After  this    emphatic  declaration   of   the  the  requirement  of  this  law  ?    This  power  was 

righUof  the  States,  the  Convention  of  New  R'^f  ^,  ^o" '»  ^""f  '"^?«"  «»*«  Congress 

Tork  proceeded  to  make  their  ratification  ot  »*'*  *"  ^riy*  them  out.     W.ll  yon  turn  around 

the  CoLtitution  in  this  language :  """^  "^  ' V"'  *.^f  ,P?7''ff  '    ^'"  7°"  ^  ^ 

,,_  .     ^       .          .         °  r^  ■           ^      ^  New  York,  with  thirty-three  memhers  here 

4tj^Tr?Srt'^V«rJr/co';;^mu!  -^-  thj-  fl-r,  Ifyo„r  Legislature  does  not 

tiwusnd  m  confidence  tliat  the  amendments  which  square  itself  according  to  the  rule  which  we 

ilttll  have  been  proposed  to  said  Constitution  will  re-  prescribe,  we  will  exclude  your  thirty-three 

oeivc  an  early  and  mature  consideration^  we,  tlie  said  members,  although  you  have  five  million  peo- 

TTf.'}^  *5«  P^v""!"^  *?  ^1?  ^^^^^<>^^«  P«>Plo  pie,  and  they  will  go  unrepresented  upon  this 

or  the  State  of  New  York,  do,  by  these  presents,  as-  S    '^^     rr™  a^  ^^^  «^«..™  f^v  a^  di     To  u 

«mtoand  ratify  the  said  Constitution.    In  full  ion-  ^o^^?     How  do  you  propose  to  do  it?     Is  it 

Mcncc,  nevertheless,  that,  until  a  convention  shall  be  not  a  (yrutum  fulmen  which  you  issue  against 

caiied  and  convened  for  proposing  amendments  to  the  the  State,  directing  them  to  do  this  thing,  with- 

«ud  Constitution  .*  .   .  that  the  Congress  will  not  out  the  power  on  your  part  except  by  the  ex- 

makc  or  alt«r  any  ration  in  this  State  respecting  |    j         ^  -^  representation  to  compel   it  to 

the  tunes,  places,  and  manner  of  holdmff  elections  for  j     -^.o                     ^            «*,  v     w  v,v    ^^ 

Senators  or  Kepresentatives,  unless  the  Legislature  of  doitf         .,      _                 ^  ,          ... 

this  State  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  laws  or  rcg-  ^^  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nave  little  more,  if 
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anything,  to  saj  on  that  sabject.  I  do  not 
wish  to  invoke  sectional  issues  here,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  get  np  a  partisan  strife  on  this  sub- 
ject; bat  I  do  say,  as  the  law  stands  on  the 
statute-book  it  gives  to  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  all  they  ask,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask 
us  on  this  side  to  re-enact  it,  or  meddle  with 
elections  in  the  States  against  the  protest  of 
our  forefathers,  made,  as  it  has  been,  so  often 
and  so  emphatically. 

"The  other  objection  alleged  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  against  the  bill  of  the 
majority  was,  if  I  recollect  aright,  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  the  House.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion, of  course,  which  each  member  must  con- 
sider for  himself,  and  we  have  all  equal  lights 
before  us  and  can  form  each  our  own  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  country  can  be  better  served 
by  a  smaller  or  larger  House.  I  listened  to 
what  he  had  to  say  on  that  subject,  and  when 
he  cited  his  own  great  State  with  a  small  Leg- 
islature, as  he  said,  probably  one  that  dates 
back  for  sixty  years  and  not  increased  through 
that  whole  time,  as  a  fair  sample  of  what  a 
State  can  be  and  what  it  can  do  with  a  small 
Legislature,  I  thought  it  was  a  little  unfortu- 
nate, because,  out  in  our  part  of  the  world  at 
least,  New  York  is  not  considered  the  freest 
State  from  fraud,  nor  her  Legislature  the  most 
incorruptible  in  the  Union.  We  have  never 
heard  any  charge  against  New  Hampshire, 
which  I  believe  has  a  Legislature  like  a  great 
big  town-meeting,  like  that  which  is  made 
against  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  of  hav- 
ing big  railroad  bills  and  measures  for  railroad 
interests  lobbied  through  it,  and  that  men  were 
elected  to  it  who  were  controlled  and  held  in 
hand  and  sent  there,  as  it  is  understood,  to  bd 
in  a  large  measure  the  attorneys  and  promot- 
ers of  railroad  corporations  and  banking  inter- 
ests. I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  better 
for  his  State  to  have  an  increased  representa- 
tion in  her  Legislature,  but  I  am  satisfied  it 
would  do  her  no  harm. 

*'  As  far  as  we  of  the  committee  are  con- 
cerned, and  at  least  as  far  as  I  personally  am 
concerned,  in  reference  to  the  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  do  not  ask  nor  demand  the 
House  to  be  increased  to  any  extraordinary 
number.  It  certainly  seems  to  me  when  we 
increase  the  number  eighteen,  as  the  majority 
bill  in  this  House  proposes  to  do  on  an  increased 
population  of  eleven  millions,  it  is  asking  no  big 
increase,  becauses  it  fixes  the  representation  at 
over  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  popula- 
tion for  each  of  the  new  members  who  can 
enter  this  House  on  account  of  the  increase. 
Is  that  increase  an  expansion  too  far?  Do 
we  not  derive  some  practical  benefit  from  it? 
Have  we  not  the  history  of  the  world  before  us, 
which  shows  that  a  large  representative  body 
is  a  safer  and  greater  protector  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people  than  a  smaller  one  ?  The  gentle- 
man would  like  to  reduce  this  House  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  Senate.  Are  we  to 
have  no  popular  branch  of  this  Government ; 


and  are  the  people  to  have  no  voice  in  it  ?  Are 
we  to  hold  it  up  as  a  model  republic,  and  at 
the  same  time  stifle  tlie  direct  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  Where  else  is  their  power  directly  felt  in 
our  system  of  government  save  in  this  House  ?  " 

On  March  3d,  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  put  upon  its  passage,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  respective  num- 
ber of  members  proposed. 

On  the  question  of  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives fixed  at  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  the  vote  was — ^yeas  119,  nays  132. 

On  the  question  with  the  number  fixed  at 
three  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  vote  was— 
yeas  136,  nays  123. 

The  bill  was  then  passed — ^yeas  145,  nays  113. 
No  action  was  taken  upon  it  in  the  Senate;  and 
the  session  closed  on  March  3d. 


SPECIAL  SESSION   OF  THE   SENATE. 

At  noon,  on  the  4th  of  March,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Arthur,  who  had  just  taken  the  oath  of 
office,  assumed  the  chair  in  the  Senate,  and  tho 
official  proclamation  calling  a  special  session  of 
that  body  was  read.  The  chief  object  in  call- 
ing this  session  was  to  enable  the  Senate  to  re- 
ceive and  act  upon  such  appointments  as  the 
new  President  might  desire  to  submit.  Tho 
terms  of  office  of  twenty -five  Senators  had  ex- 
pired with  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  their 
successors  were  as  follows: 


STATE. 

FomMr  Sanitor. 

N«w  Senator. 

California 

Connecticut 

Delawaro 

Florida 

Newton  Booth 

W.  W.Eaton 

T.  F.  Bayard 

Charles  W.  Jones  . . 
Jos.  E.  McDonakl.. 
Hannlttal  Hamlin. . . 
William  P.  Whyte.. 

H.  .L.  Dawes 

H.P.Baldwin 

8.  J.  R.  McMUkn  . . 

B.  K.  Bmce 

F.M.  Cockrell 

A.  8.  Paddock..   .. 
William  Sharon.... 

T.F.  Randolph 

Francis  Kernan 

A.  G.  Thnrman 

W.  A.  Wallace 

A.  E.  Bnmslde 

J.E.Bailey 

8.  B.  Maxey 

G.  F.  Edmundfl.... 

R.  E.  Withers 

Frank  Hereford 

Angus  Cameron 

John  F.  Miller. 
Joseph  R.  Ilawloy. 
T.  F.  Bavard. 
Charles  >V.  J  ones. 

Indiana 

Maine 

Benj.  Harrison. 
Kuirene  H.hIc. 

Maryland 

Massachusettfl. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MUslssippl 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

A.  P.  Gorman. 
H.  L.  Dawes. 
0.  D.  Conger. 
S.  J.  R.  McMillan. 
J.  Z.  George 
F.  .M.  Cockrell. 
Chaa.  H.  Van  Wvck. 
.1.  G.  Fair. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Wm.  J.  SeweU. 
Thomas  C.  Pbtt 
John  Sherman. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Texas 

J«»hn  I.  Mitchell. 
A.  E.  Bumside. 
Howell  E.  Jackson. 
8.  B.  Maxev. 

Vermont 

Vlr^nla 

West  Vlrirliila... 
Wisconsin 

G.  F.  Edmunds. 
Wmiam  Mahone. 
Johi'.son  N.  Camden 
Angus  Cameron. 

The  result  of  these  chnnges  was  an  equal 
political  division  of  the  Senate.  There  were 
87  Republicans  and  37  Democrats,  while  Gen- 
eral Mahone,  of  Virginia,  elected  by  the  Read- 
jnster  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  Judge 
Davis,  of  Illinois,  were  rated  as  independents. 
Tiie  President's  Cabinet  appointments,  which 
were  submitted  on  the  second  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, were  promptly  confirmed.  They  took 
three  members  from  the  Senate,  viz.,  Blaine,  of 
Maine,  Windom,  of  Minnesota,  and  Eirkwood, 
of  Iowa,  whose  places  were  subsequently  filled 
by  tlie  election  of  William  P.  Frye  in  Maine,  and 
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tbe  gtibernatorial  appointment  of  A.  J.  Edger-  of  the  Vioe-President  against  them,  gave  up 

ton  in  Minnesota  and  J.  W.  McDill  in  Iowa,  the  contest  for  the  control  of  the  committees. 

The  organization  of  the  Senate  threatened  to  On  the  18th  of  March  the  resolution  submitting 

be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  on  account  of  the  the  Democratic  list  came  up  as  the  pending 

eqaal  political  division,  both  parties  indicating  business,  and  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  An- 

a  purpose  of  insisting  on  controlling  the  com-  thony  to  postpone  it  indefinitely.     The  result 

position  of  the  committees  and  the  election  of  was  87  yeas  and  87  nays,  and  the  Yice-Presi- 

offioers.    They  accordingly  held  caucuses  and  dent  announced,  ^^  The  votes  being  evenly  di- 

arranged  the  membership  of  committees,  the  vided,  the  Chair  will  vote  ay/'    A  protest  was 

Republicans  also  selecting  candidates  for  the  entered  by  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  against 

offices,    (xeneral    Mahone    and  Judge  Davis  the  right  of  the  Vice-President  to  a  casting 

took  no  part  in  either  caucus.    The  Demo-  vote  in  the  organization  of  the  committees, 

cratic  list  of  committees  was  submitted  in  a  The  Republican  list  of  committees  was  then 

reeolution  for  their  appointment  by  Mr.  Pen-  adopted  by  the  same  vote,  Judge  Davis  acting 

dieton  on  the  10th  of  Mafch.    The  Republi-  with  the  Democrats  and  General  Mahone  with 

cans  had  declined  to  fill  in  the  places  reserved  the  Republicans. 

for  their  party  according  to  custom,  and  the  The  Democrats  determined  to  make  a  reso- 
Democrats  had  arranged  the  entire  member-  lute  stand  for  the  organization  of  the  Senate 
abip,  giving  their  opponents  the  customary  mi-  itself,  as  it  stood,  and  the  retention  of  the  exist- 
oority  of  places.  The  Republicans  determined  ing  Secretary,  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  clerks. 
at  once  to  resist  the  adoption  of  the  Democratic  The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  resolved  to 
reaolotion.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Illinois,  who  had  contest  their  right  and  power  to  retain  control 
been  named  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  Judi-  of  the  subordinate  offices  of  the  body,  and  in 
ciary  Committee,  declined  the  place  in  a  speech  caucus  on  the  28d  of  March  nominated  George 
in  which  he  defined  his  position.  He  had  been  C.  Gorham  for  Secretary,  and  Henry  Riddle- 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1877  unexpectedly  to  berger,  a  Virginia  Readjuster,  and  a  leading 
himself  by  a  Legislature  in  which  the  Republi-  supporter  of  Mahone,  for  Sergeant-at-Arms. 
cans  had  a  plurality,  but  chiefly  by  Democratic  The  Democrats  decided  in  caucus^  on  the  day 
Totes.  He  explained  his  former  connection  following,  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
with  the  Republican  party,  his  participation  in  tion  for  the  election  of  Secretary,  Sergeant-at- 
the  Liberal  movement  of  1872,  and  his  recent  Arms,  and  other  officers  of  the  Senate,  resort- 
entirely  independent  attitude  in  politics,  and  ing  to  motions  to  adjourn  and  to  go  into  exec- 
declared  that  he  should  support  the  organi-  utive  session  for  the  purpose  of  staving  off 
zation  of  the  Senate  as  it  stood.  His  closing  action,  as  the  Republicans  had  done  to  secure 
words  were :  *•*"  Every  good  citizen  should  de-  delay  in  constituting  the  committees.  The 
sire  the  success  of  the  Administration,  for  we  motions  involved  in  this  plan  of  action  were 
all  oaght  to  have  a  common  interest  in  the  made  the  subjects  of  a  series  of  speeches  on 
glory  and  in  the  greatness  of  the  republic,  both  sides,  in  which  attempts  virere  made  to 
Measives  intended  to  advance  either  shall  have  justify  the  course  persisted  m  by  either  party. 
^j  cordial  support.  The  President  and  his  benator  Davis,  of  Illinois,  again  defined  his 
Cabinet  are  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing,  and  to  be  independent  position.  He  explained  that  his 
jndged  impartially  by  their  acts.  If  they  fail  previous  vote,  in  regard  to  the  committees, 
to  JQsHfy  the  public  confidence,  it  will  be  a  had  been  intended  to  sustain  the  existing  or- 
misfortane  which  has  overtaken  other  adminis-  ganization  of  the  Senate,  bat  the  control  of  tlie 
trations  having  equally  good  intentions  and  committees  being  changed,  notwithstanding  his 
prospects.  I  ^all  vote  for  the  appointment  vote,  he  now  deemed  it  proper  that  the  same 
of  ail  these  committees,  except  the  Judiciary  party  should  complete  the  organization.  He 
OoDunittee.  I  wish  to  retain  my  old  place  on  said  that  the  majority  entitled  to  control  had 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and,  thougn  I  am  been  disclosed  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Yice- 
thankfol  to  my  friends,  I  must  decline  the  posi-  President.  ^^  However  fleeting  and  fractional 
tion  of  chairman.^^  General  Mahone  did  not  that  majority  may  be,  we  are  commanded  to 
Appear  in  the  chamber  until  the  second  day  of  accept  and  obey  it.  The  majority  that  chose 
the  debate  on  the  resolution  appointing  the  the  committees  is  fairly  entitled  to  choose  the 
committees,  which  occurred  on  the  14th  of  officers  of  the  Senate.  One  naturally  goes 
March.  In  answer  to  charges  of  desertion  and  with  the  other  in  order  to  perfect  the  organi- 
bad  &ith  made  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  he  de-  zation.  This  conclusion  will  neither  be  de- 
clared bis  position,  claiming  to  be  a  Democrat  layed  nor  obstructed  by  any  vote  of  mine,  and 
|Q  principle,  but  not  to  owe  his  position  in  the  it  can  not  be  reached  too  soon  for  the  public 
^^te  to  that  party,  and  announcing  his  pur-  interest.  I  do  not  regret  at  all  that  the  new 
pose  to  vote  with  the  Republicans  in  organizing  Administration,  which  has  to  confront  the 
t|be  chamber.  The  same  day  the  Republican  country  with  its  policy,  should  have  the  con- 
Hrt  of  committees  was  prepared,  but  it  was  trol  of  both  branches  of  Congress.  The  re- 
detamined  to  postpone  action  until  the  vacan-  sponsibility  for  measures  to  be  proposed  can 
<9es  then  existing  in  the  Senate  had  been  filled,  not  be  avoided  with  the  power  to  initiate  legis- 
After  General  Mahone's  position  had  been  de-  lation.  The  majority  is  not  large  enough  to 
fined,  the  Democrats,  having  the  casting  vote  indulge  in  rash  experiments,  and  the  minority 
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ii  safficiently  strong  to  check  any  tendenoy  Senator.    How  far  bis  opposition  to  its  co 

to  excess.    Between  these  two  elements,  the  firmation  would  be  carried  was*  not  definite 

great  voice  of  independent  opinion  can  always  known,  and  the  chief  obiect  of  this  cauc 

be  heard  with  effect,  and  the  country  has  ey-  committee,  appointed  April  27th,  was  to  ascc 

ery  prospect  of  peace  and  prosperity.'^    Judge  tain  whether  antagonism  between  him  and  tl 

Davis,  accordingly,  voted  with  the  Repoblicans  President  coald  not  be  reconciled.    The  Pref 

in  favor  of  proceeding  to  the  election  of  offi-  dent  disclaimed  any  purpose  of  offending  M 

cers;  bat  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  Democrats  Gonkling  or  slighting  his  jast  claims  to  be  coi 

were  kept  op,  and  prevented  the  adoption  of  salted,  hot  took  the  position  that  the  coUectoi 

the  resolation  offered  by  Mr.  Dawes,  of  Massa-  ship  at  New  York  was  a  national  oflSce,  on 

chasetts,  for  that  purpose.    The  contest,  how-  which  there  could  be  no  local  claims,  and  tba 

ever,  was  continued  through  the  entire  month  he  felt  entirely  free  to  make  the  appointmen 

of' April,  the  debate  taking  a  wide  range  over  according  to  his  own  best  judgment.    He  db 

the  political  field.    Greneral  Mabone  took  oc-  tinctly  intimated  a  purpose  to  adhere  to  hii 

oasion  to  defend  the  financial  policy  of  the  former  action,  while  Senator  Gonkling  showed 

Readjusters  in  Virginia,  and  was  answered  by  no  disposition  to  abate  his  claim  to  a  cootrol- 

his  colleague.  General  Johnston.     Mahone^s  ling  voice  in  the  selection  of  Federal  officers  in 

party  attitude  in  the  Senate  was  made  the  sub-  New  York.    The  caucus  was  called  together 

ject  of  severe  criticism  by  Hill,  of  Georgia,  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  decided  to  agree  to  ex- 

and  others,  and  several  heated  colloquies  took  ecutive  sessions  on  the  following  davs  for  the 

place.    The  method  of  conducting  political  can-  consideration  of  appointments,   those   which 

vasses  and  elections  in  the  South  was  bronght  were  uncontested  being  first  acted  on.   On  the 

under  discussion,  and  the  suffrage  laws  of  some  4th  Mr.  Dawes  rose  to  explain  the  coarse  of 

of  the  Northern  States  were  denounced.   There  his  party  in  persisting  in  the  effort  to  elect  the 

was  scarcely  a  question  of  recent  or  current  officers  of  tbe  Senate,  and,  insisting  on  the 

politics  that  was  not  made  a  subject  of  debate,  right  of  its  position,  proposed  a  suspension  of 

On  the  27th  of  April  the  Republican  Sena-  the  contest  in  order  that  tbe  President's  ap- 

tors  held  a  caucus  for  the  purpose  of  consider-  pointments  might  be  acted  upon.    By  a  onani- 

ing  whether  they  should  consent  to  an  execn-  mous  vote  the  Senate  went  into  executive  ses- 

tive  session,  at  which  the  President's  appoint-  sion,  confirmed  several  appointments,  and  took 

ments  could  be  acted  upon.    The  question  was  up  the  treaties  with  China.    Seeing  that  it  was 

referred  to  a  caucus  committee  which  was  in-  the  plan  of  Senator  Gonkling  to  secure,  if  pes- 

structed  to  consider  the  situation  and  make  a  sible,  the  confirmation  of  the  uncontested  ap- 

report  of  its  conclusions.    The  efforts  of  this  pointments,  including  those  within  the  State 

committee  were  directed  mainly  to  ascertain-  of  New  York,  and  then  to  induce  the  Senate 

ing  whether  harmony  could  be  secured  in  act-  to  a^ourn  without  acting  upon  the  others, 

ing  upon  certain  pending  nominations.     On  President  Garfield,  on  the  5th  of  May,  with- 

the  22d  of  March,  the  last  day  on  which  an  drew  the  names  of  Woodford,  Tenney,  Fayn, 

executive  session  had  been  held,  the  following  MacDougall,  and  Tyler.    The  same  djay  the 

names  had  been  submitted  by  the  President  Ghinese  treaties  were  ratified,  and  numeroad 

for  appointment  in  the  State  of  New  York :  appointments  were  confirmed. 

Stewart  L.  Woodford  to  be  District  Attorney  The  action  of  the  Presiclent  in  withdrawing 

for  the  Southern  District;   Asa  W.  Tenney,  the  other  New  York  appointments  brought 

District  Attorney  for   the  Eastern  District ;  the  contest  with  Senator  Gonkling  over  that 

Louis  F.  Payn,  Marshal  for  tbe  Southern  Dis-  for  the  collectorship  to  a  distinct  issue,  which 

trict ;  Glinton  D.  MacDougall,  Marshal  for  the  the  Senate  could  not  avoid  meeting.   All  effort^ 

Northern  District;  and  John  Tyler,  Gollector  to  compromise  the  difficulty  were  futile.    A 

of   Gustoms  at  Buffalo.      These    men    were  caucus  of  Republican  Senators  was  held  on  ih^ 

known  as  more  or  less  close  political  friends  9th  of  May,  in  which  Senator  Gonkling  stated 

of  Senator  Gonkling,  and  their  appointment  his  claims  at  great  length,  and  charged  tb€ 

was  presumed  to  be  agreeable  to  him.     The  President  with  bad  faith  and  violation  of  hii 

next  day,  March  23d,  William   H.  Robertson  pledges.    The  caucus  continued  its  discasdon^ 

was  named  for  Gollector  of  Gustoms  at  the  on  the  10th,  when  Senator  Edmunds  withdrew 

port  of  New  York ;  Edwin  A.  Merritt,  the  in-  a  resolution  which  he  had  offered  the  day  be^ 

cumbent  of  that  office,  received  the  appoint-  fore,  in  favor  of  postponing  action  on  Robert^ 

ment  of  Gonsnl-General  at  London,  and  Gen-  son^s  case  until  December.    The  caucus  mad< 

eral  Adam  Badeau  was  transferred  to  the  po-  no  decision  at  that  time  on  the  course  to  b< 

sition  of  Gharg^  d?Affaire$  to  Denmark,  Mr.  adopted,  and  another  was  held  on  the  13tb 

Gramer    being    transferred    to    Switzerland,  with  a  like  result.    Meantime  a  contest  ha^ 

There  were  other  important  appointments  sub-  been  carried  on  in  the  Senate  over  the  appoint* 

mitted  at  the  same  time,  but  they  gave  no  oc-  ment  of  Stanley  Matthews,  of  Ohio,  to  be  at 

casion  for  a  contest.    Mr.  Robertson  had  been  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Gourt.     I^ 

a  pronounced  opponent  of  Mr.  Gonkling  in  the  was  confirmed  on  the  12th  by  a  majority  oi 

leadership  and  management  of  the  Republican  one  vote. 

party  in  New  York,  and  it  was  known  that  It  having  become  evident  that  no  actioi 

his  appointment  was  very  distasteful  to  the  could  be  secured  on  the  part  of  the  Republicai 
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3,  hostile  to  the  ooDfirmation  of  Judge  They  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  on  the 

on'S  Appointment  as  Collector,  on  the  subject  with  a  similar  committee  on  the  part 

May  both  the  New  York  Senators,  of  Uie  Democratic  Senators.    Before  receiving 

Conkling  and  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  sent  no-  information  of  tbis  action,  tbe  Democrats  had 

the  Vice-President  that  they  had  that  decided  that  the  Chief  Clerk  should  call  the 

v^arded  the  resignation  of  their  seats  to  Senate  to  order,  and  that  the  resolution  for  the 

emor  of  their  State.  Their  reasons  for  election  of  a  President  pro  tern,  would  then  be 

I  tbis  course  were  set  tortb  in  a  joint  in  order  and  should  be  offered.    They  selected 

f  resignation   addressed  to  Governor  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  as  their  candidate. 

(See  New  Yobk.)   The  appointments  They  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 

Elobertson  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  mittee  of  conference,  but  there  was  no  agree- 

>rk  and  of  Mr.  Merritt  as  Consul-Gen-  raent  reached,  as  neither  party  was  disposed 

!x>ndon  were  confirmed,  almost  without  to  recede  from  its  position.    The  Republican 

on,  on  the  18th  of  May.    The  name  of  candidate  for  the  temporary  presidency  was 

Badeau  for  Ghargk  cT Affaires  to  Den-  Mr.  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island. 
ras  withdrawn  at    his    own  request.        After  the  preliminaries  of  opening  the  ses- 

the  otber  appointments  confirmed  the  sion  on  the  10th  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr. 

y  were  those  of  Tbomas  A.  Osbom  as  Pendleton  offered  a  resolution  that  Mr.  Bayard, 

•  to  Brazil,  in  place  of  H.  W.  Billiard  of  Delaware,  "  is  hereby  chosen  President  pro 

;  and  Judson  Kilpatrick  as  Minister  to  tern,  of  the  Senate.^'    Mr.  Edmunds  arose  and 

i  place  of  Mr.  Osborn.     On  tbe  follow-  presented  the  credentials  of  Messrs.  Miller  and 

'  tbe  nominations   for  oflSees  in  the  Lapham,  of  New  York,  and  Aldrich,  of  Rhode 

r  New  York,  which  had  been  with-  Island,  and  moved  that  they  be  first  sworn  by 

were  renewed,  but  the  name  of  Ilenry  Mr.  Anthony,  the  oldest  member  of  the  session 

c  was  sabstitnted  for  that  of  Louis  F.  in  continuous  service.    He  claimed  that  this 

Marshal  of  the  Southern  District,  and  was  in  accordance  with  right  and  with  prcce- 

Cbarles  A.  Gould  for  that  of  John  dent.    It  was  claimed  on  the  other  side  that 

I  CoUector  of  Customs  at  Buffalo.     An  the  law  requiring  new  Senators  to  be  sworn  in 

ment  to  which   mucb  opposition  was  by  the  presiding  ofiScer  could  not  be  set  aside 

id  was  that  of  William  £.  Chandler,  of  unless  by  unanimous  consent.    A  motion  to 

mpshire,  to  be  Solicitor-General.    The  lay  Mr.  Edmunds^s  proposition  on  the  table  was 

the  Judiciary  Committee  was  a  tie,  two  adopted  by  a  vote  of  86  to  84.    General  Ma- 

s  being  absent  who  were  opposed  to  hone  was  absent,  and  Judge  Davis  voted  in  the 

ition.    The  name  was  reported  without  negative  with  the  Republicans.    Mr.  Edmunds 

endation,  and,  on  the  20th  of  May,  was  then  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Pendleton's  resold - 

by  a  migority  of  five  in  the  executive  tion,  by  providing  that  Mr.  Bayard  be  chosen 

The  same  day  the  New  York  appoint-  President  pro  tern,   "  for  to-day."    This  was 

nd  some  others  were  confirmed,  and  negatived  by  a  party  vote,  Davis,  of  Illinois, 

ite  adjourned  without  any  renewal  of  still  acting  with  the  Republicans.    Then  Mr. 

est  over  the  election  of  officers.  Edmunds  moved  to  substitute  the  name  of  Mr. 

Anthony  for  that  of  Mr.  Bayard,  which  was 

T>  BPEOiAL  SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE.  ^^^^  negatived.    The  original  resolution  of  Mr. 

e  23d  of  September,  President  Garfield  Pendleton  was  adopted,  34  to  82,  Mr.  Davis 
ied  in  the  mean  time,  Ptesident  Arthur,  not  voting.  The  Democrats  in  caucus^  the  same 
issor,  issued  a  proclamation  convening  day,  determined  to  make  no  opposition  to  the 
tte  in  extraordinary  session  on  the  10th  admission  of  the  new  Senators,  and  not  to 
«r  foUowing.  The  main  object  of  tbis  press  the  election  of  a  Secretary  at  present, 
erstood  to  be  the  election  of  a  Presi-  They  selected  Colonel  L.  Q.  Washington,  bow- 
that  body,  as  the  accession  of  the  Vice-  ever,  as  their  candidate  for  that  position.  The 
it  to  the  executive  chair  left  no  oflBcer  new  Senators  were  sworn  on  the  11th,  without 
le  of  succession,  in  case  of  the  death,  objection.  The  equal  division  of  jparties  in  the 
on,  removal,  or  disability  of  the  incum-  Senate,  there  being  no  longer  a  casting  vote  of 
tefore  the  Senate  met  there  was  some  the  Vice-President,  made  the  retention  of  Mr. 
trsy  as  to  whether  the  presiding  oflScer  Bayard  as  the  presiding  oflScer  dependent  on 
e  chosen  before  the  new  Senators  were  the  vote  of  Senator  Davis,  in  case  the  Republi- 
.  The  resignation  of  Messrs.  Conkling  cans  attempted  to  secure  a  change.  The  Re- 
t,  and  the  death  of  Senator  Bumside,  publicans  held  a  caucus  on  the  12th,  and  de- 
3  Island,  had  produced  three  vacancies  termined  to  propose  Mr.  Davis  himself  as  the 
iepnblican  side,  giving  the  Democrats  President  pro  tern.  The  next  day  a  resolution 
of  the  organization,  if  it  was  to  be  continuing  the  standing  committees  was  adopt- 
before  their  suceessors  were  sworn  in,  ed  by  a  vote  of  3Z  to  35,  and  then  a  resolution 
•ties  held  caucnses  on  the  8th  of  Octo-  was  offered  by  Mr.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  for  the 
e  Republicans  questioned  the  right  of  election  of  his  colleague.  Senator  Davis,  as  the 
3crats  to  elect  a  presiding  oflScer  before  presiding  oflScer.  This  was  adopted,  yeas  86, 
Senators  were  sworn,  but  resolved  to  nays  84,  Bayard  and  Davis  not  voting.  Messrs. 
heir  opposition  to  a  formal  protest.  Bayard  and  Anthony  were  appointed  to  escort 
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Mr.  Davis  to  the  chair.    In  accepting  the  posi-        With  regard  to  manafactaring  indostrie 

tion,  he  declared  that  he  coald  Dot  have  done  which  are  of  comparatively  vast  magnitud 

80  if  the  manner  in  which  he  was  chosen  had  in  Connecticut,  and  other  matters  relating  t 

not  left  him  free  from  party  obligations.    He  which  directly  or  indirectly  the  General  Ai 

accepted  the  honor  as  a  recognition  of  the  in-  sembly  woald  be  called  upon  to  legislate,  th 

dependent  position  he  had  long  occupied  in  the  Governor  in  his  message  deprecated  the  enaci 

politics  of  the  country.  ment  of  any  law  that  might,  even   remotelj 

The  session,  which  was  interrupted  for  a  few  tend  to  affect  them  injuriously,  saying:    ^^I 
days  by  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  battle  every  county  are  flourishing  towns  and  village 
of  Yorktown,  came  to  an  end  on  the  25th  of  which  have  sprang  up,  each  about  some  thrift, 
October,  having  been  devoted  exclusively  to  manufacturing  establishment.     These    estab 
executive   business.     Among   the    important  lishments  now   number  nearly  twenty -tw( 
nominations  confirmed,  was  that  of  Charles  J.  hundred,  employing,  and  as  a  rule  profitablj 
Folger,  of  New  York,  for  Secretary  of  the  employing,  over  $60, 000, 000  of  capital,  and  gir- 
Treasury,  Mr.  Windom  having  insisted  on  re-  ing  work  to  upward  of  sixty-six  thousand  per- 
signing,  and  ex-Governor  £.  B.  Morgan,  of  sons.    The  value  of  their  annual  product  i^ 
New  York,  having  declined  the  position  after  reckoned  at  $120,000,000,  and  their  market  i^ 
his  appointment  had  been  made  and  confirmed,  the  world.    Interests  so  important,  and  afiect- 
A  contest  was  begun  over  the  appointment  of  ing  such  large  classes  of  our  people,  should  be 
a  postmaster  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  at  the  sedulously  protected  from  any  legislation  thut 
instance  and  in  the  supposed  interest  of  Gene-  would  embarrass  or  contract  the  energy  of  io- 
ral  Mahone,  but  as  it  threatened  to  prolong  vention  or  of  capitaL    Every  enactment  which 
the  session  it  was  dropped  without  actiou.  could  possibly  affect  them  should  be  carefully 
The  appointment  was  opposed  by  the  Demo-  scrutinized,  to  the  end  that  it  works  no  ii^jory^' 
orats,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  intended  to        The  finances  continue  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
have  an  influence  in  the  political  canvass  then  dition.    The  conservative  method  which  has 
pending  in  Virginia.    An  unwonted  incident  been  steadily  used  heretofore  is  stUl  continuei 
of  this  contest  was  a  resolution  adopted  dur-  During  the  year  ended  November  30, 1880,  the 
ing  an  all-night  sitting,  directing  the  Sergeant-  aggregate  receipts  of  the  State  from  all  sources, 
at- Arms  to  compel  the  attendance  of  certain  including  $42,146.95  brought  over  as  cash  bal- 
absent  members,  in  order  to  produce  a  quorum,  anoe  from  the  previous  year,  were  $2,506,- 
The  execution  of  this  order  led  to  a  vigorous  971.18 ;  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  all  par- 
protest,  signed  by  several  Senators,  which  was  poses  (including  $286,197  interestvpaid  on  the 
entered  on  the  journal.  State  debt)  were  $1,600,883.86  ;   leaving  in 

CONNECTICUT.     The  members  -  elect  of  the  Treasury,  on  December  1st,  an  available 

the  Connecticut  Legislature  met  at  the  Capitol  surplus  of  $906,587.82  to  meet  current  expenses 

and  were  organized  for  the  session  of  1881  on  of  the  year  1881. 

January  5th.  Lyman  W.  Coe  was  elected  Presi-        The  amount  drawn  from  the  Treasury  on 

dent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  William  C.  account  of  the  new  State  House  in  1880  was 

Case  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  $118,131.36.    This  sum  includes  the  $15,000 

both  were  Republicans,  and  both  elected  by  appropriated  by  the  last  Geherid  Assembly  as 

great  majorities  on  a  party  vote.  a  compensation  to  the  members  of  the  Capitol 

On  January  5th,  also,  the  new  Governor,  Ho-  Commission,  who  had  in  charge  the  building 

hart  6.  Bigelow,  was  inaugurated.    His  mes-  while  in  course  of  erection, 
sage  to  the  Legislature  upon  the  condition  ot        The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  November 

public  affairs  in  the  Commonwealth  he  sent  in  30,  1881,  including  the  above-noted  balance  of 

at  once  to  the  two  Houses.  $906,587.82,  were  estimated  at  $2,501,461.82 ; 

The  constitutional  amendment  changing  the  and  the  expenditures  at  $1,459,005.32. 
manner  of  appointing  the  judges  of  the  Sa-        The  State  debt  continues  to  be  as  it  was  at 

preme  and  Superior  Courts,  which  was  passed  the  end  of  1879 — $4,967,600.     Nearly  three 

at  the  last  session  and  submitted  to  the  people  fourths  of  this  sum  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of 

for  sanction  or  rejection  at  the  town  elections  6  per  cent  per  annum ;  the  remainder  at  5  per 

on  October  5th,  was  ratified  by  their  vote,  and  centum. 
*^  thus  became  a  part  of  the  State  Constitution.''        Outstanding  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $887,000 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  of  the  will  become  due  on  January  1, 1883,  ^e  8tat£ 

State,  owing  apparently  to  want  of  caution  and  having  it  then  in  her  power  either  to  pay  and 

other  causes,  suffered  in  1880 ;  although  there  cancel  tbem,  or  to  continue  them,  in  whole  at 

have  been  no  serious  epidemics,  the  general  in  part,  by  a  new  issue, 
average  of  health  has  not  been  so  good  as  dur-        The  total  valuation  of  taxable  property  in 

ing  the  two  years  preceding.    The  sanitary  Connecticut  the  grand  list  shows  to  be  $327,- 

conditions  of  life,  however,  as  regards  drain-  182,435,  an  increase  of  $2,293,412  over  the  pre- 

age,  ventilation,  and  water-supply,  are  receiv-  ceding  year, 
ing  constantly  increased  attention.  The  number  of  savings  banks  in  the  Stat( 

The  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  are  in  a  continues  the  same — 85 ;  but  the  number  o 

satisfactory  state,  and  there  is  every  sign  of  a  depositors  has  grown  up  to  231,913,  which  i 

healthy  and  progressing  commercial  condition.  9,692  greater  than  it  was  at  the  close  of  tb* 
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QF  year.     Of  this  iDcrease,  9,408  are  de-  tion  in  ConDecticot,   meeting  with  no  such 

rs  of  less  than  $500.    These  depositors,  marked  opposition  or  complaint,  on  the  part 

red  with  the  whole  popalation  of  the  of  parents,  as  experience  shows  to  have  heen 

are  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  one  the  case  in  some  other  States.    For  this  differ- 

ry  three  of  her  inhabitants.    The  pres-  enoe  between  the  States  concerned,  Governor 

Qonnt  of  all  their  deposits  is  $76,M8,-  Bigelow  acconnts  as  follows:     ^^This  shows 

,  an  increase  of  $3,676,127.62  over  that  not  only  the  temper  of  oar  people  toward  edu- 

year  last  past.    The  average  amount  for  cation,  but  also  that  there  does  not  exist  with 

lepositor  is  $357.60,  and  for  every  in-  us  that  necessity  for  the  earnings  of  children 

Dt  in  the  State  it  is  above  $100.    The  of  school  age  which  supports  the  defiance  of 

ads  annually  paid  by  the  banks  have  similar  laws  in  other  communities.'' 

nrithdrawn  by  depositors  to  a  much  less  For  the  support  of  the  State  Normal  School, 

this  year  than  in  the  preceding.  where  teachers  are  trained  to  give  instruction 

28th  annual  report  of  the  Railroad  Com-  in  the  common  schools,  the  amount  paid  from 

aers   shows  the  railways  operating  in  the  Treasury  in  1860  was  $12,700.    A  good  in- 

cticut  to  have  had  a  prosperous  year  in  crease  in  the  number  of  trained  teachers  is 

their  business  having  considerably  in-  now  promised  by  the  building  of  a  Normal 

1  in  freight  as  well  as  passenger  trans-  School  in  New  Britain,  for  the  erection  of 

ion.     The  total  of  their  gross  earnings  which    the    General    Assembly   appropriated 

ted  to  $12,290,878.51,  which  is  $1,878,-  $76,000,  th6  said  town  having  pledged  itself 

,  or  12i  per  cent,  above  that  of  1879.  to  contribute  $25,000  more,  of  its  own  money, 

>xoeed  the  gross  earnings  of  all  previous  for  the  same  purpose. 

-even  of  1873,  when  the  earnings  were  In  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Middle- 
gest  as  compared  with  those  of  any  pre-  town,  there  were  610  patients  at  the  beginning 
or  succeeding  year  tiU  1880.  A  note-  of  last  year,  and  528  at  the  end  of  it.  The 
f  fact  in  the  mutual  relations  between  whole  number  of  patients  treated  during  the 
arly  amounts  of  earnings  from  passenger  year  was  654,  which  shows  a  permanent  over- 
eight  transportation  in  these  roads  for  crowding  in  the  hospital,  the  capacity  of  which 
wsiA,  that  the  freight  earnings,  instead  oi  is  sufficient  to  give  accommodations  for  460 
less  than  the  passenger,  as  they  had  al-  patients  only.  The  additional  new  buildings, 
>een,  exceeded  them  by  more  than  one  for  which  the  General  Assembly  at  the  previous 
I  dollars.  This  change  has  occurred  es-  session  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money, 
y  in  the  business  of  two  among  the  and  which,  when  completed,  will  probably 
namely :  The  New  York,  New  Haven,  double  the  present  capacity  of  the  hospital, 
[artford,  and  the  New  York  and  New  have  been  already  planned,  and  their  erection 
id.  The  proportion  of  expenses  to  earn-  has  begun.  Of  the  528  patients  remaining  in 
as  62  per  cent,  a  little  more  than  1  per  this  institution  at  the  close  of  1880,  two  only 
ver  the  previous  year's.  were  paying  patients ;  the  Governor  stating 
e  companies  have  paid  in  dividends  last  *^  that  626  were  entirely  supported  by  the 
$2,539,295.70,  or  nearly  as  much  as  they  State,  or  by  the  towns  from  which  they  were 
ud  in  1879.  sent.'' 

aggregate  length  of  all  the  railway  lines  The  School  for  Imbeciles,  at  Lakeville,  seems 

mecticut  measures  953.96  miles;  double  worthy  of  continuance  for  its  usefulness.    The 

,  108.78  miles  ;  sidings,  185.94  miles —  pupUs  cared  for  in  it  durine  the  year  numbered 

g  a  total  of  1,248.68  miles  of  single  track.  98,  of  whom  47  were  beneficiaries  of  the  State, 

collective  amount  of  State  tax  paid  by  The  total  expenditure  of  the  institution  for 

)ad8  into  the  Treasury  during  the  year  the  year  amounted  to  $15,799.91,  of  which 

^7,000.     In  1879  it  was  $346,000.  $5,960.87  were  paid  from  the  public  Treas- 

education  of  youth  continues  satisfac-  ury  for  the  47  State  beneficiarieis,  and  the  re- 

^ith  a  fair  prospect  of  forward  progress  mainder  was  paid  by  the  friends  of  the  other 

dency  and  thoroughness.    The  cost  to  pupils.     A  department  connected  with  this 

ate  for  supporting  the  common  schools  school  takes  care  of  several  harmless  lunatics, 

)0  was  $213,420.50,  the  largest  amount  some  among  whom  also  were  supported  last 

;  the  items  of  public  expenditure  after  year  by  the  State  at  a  cost  of  $534. 

^longing  to  the  judiciary  system,  which  In  the  State  Reform  School  for  Boys  there 

(256,598.93.     The  results  of  this  large  were,  at  the  close  of  1880,  807  inmates;  re- 

iiture  have  for  many  years  been  most  ceived  during  the  year,  148;  discharged,  109. 

ring;  and  the  reports  of  the  State  Board  This  school  is  considered  to  have  never  been 

ication,  and  of  their  Secretary,  show  the  in  a  better  condition  than  at  present.     The 

aed  efficiency  and  thoroughness  of  the  family  system,  so  called,  has  been  successfully 

I  of  free  popular  edacation.    The  '^  Com-  introduced  in  its  management  since  last  year, 

f  Law,"  so  called,  by  which  children  of  The  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Middlcr 

'  age  are  made  to  attend    the   public  town,  during  the  year  1880,  received  71  girls ; 

s,  has  been  more  efficiently  and  perfectly  placed  in  positions  of  usefulness,  or  discharged, 

dd   this   year   than  ever  before.     This  68 ;  remaining  in  the  school  on  December  let, 

stDB  to  be  of  comparatively  easy  execu-  160.     The  whole  number  of  inmates  at  this 
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school  in  the  11  years  of  its  existence  is  reck-  the  times  for  such  adjustment  being  made  to 

oned  at  430.     Of  the  girls  sent  out  from  it,  correspond  with  those  times  when  a  new  cen- 

three  fourths  are  stated  to  have  given  evi-  bus  should  be  taken.    Fifty  years  ago  the  first 

deuce  of  permanent  reformation.     An  addi-  apportionment  was  made  under  tbis  arrange- 

tional  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection  ment,  but,  notwithstanding  the  very  greatest 

for  the  older  inmates.  changes  have  since  taken  place,  not  only  in  the 

In  the  State  Prison  there  were  261  convicts  aggregate  population  of  the  State,  but  espe- 
in  con6nement  on  December  1,  1880.  At  the  cicdly  in  the  distribution  of  that  population,  no 
same  date  in  1879  they  numbered  251 ;  com-  Legislature  has,  at  any  of  the  decennial  periods 
mitted  during  the  year,  184 ;  released,  124.  intervening,  seen  fit  to  change  the  basis  of  rep- 
Eight  among  the  prisoners  were  sent  from  the  resentation.  .  .  . 

Penitentiary  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane.        ^^  The  population  of  the  State  by  the  census  of 

The  prison^s  management  has  been  for  some  1880  is  622,683,  as  against  287,675  in  1830,  the 

time  progressing  from  good  to  better,  especial-  census  on  which  the  present  apportionment  is 

ly  in  regard  to  discipline  among  the  convicts.  based.  .  .  .  The  whole  character  of  the  popu- 

The  militia  of  Connecticut,  under  the  name  lation,  and  of  the  occupations  in  which  thej 

of  **  National  Guard,'*  consists  of  2,731  enlisted  are  engaged,  has  during  this  time  undergone 

men  and  183  commissioned  officers,  making  a  an  entire  revolution.    Consequently,  the  cen- 

total  of  2,914  as  the  active  military  force  of  ters  of  population  have  shifted,  and  the  density 

the  State.    Last  year's  expenditui'es  for  this  of  population  has  altogether  changed.     Dis- 

force  amounted  to  $88,609.67.    There  are  also  tricts  which   were    substantially  equaT  fifty 

some  independent  companies,  and  the  Govern-  years  ago,  to-day  show  a  difference  of  4  to  1; 

or's  Guard;  for  both  of  which  a  further  sum  others  have  grown  so  as  to  present  differences 

of   $15,021.28  was  expended,   the  aggregate  of  a  less  degree,  yet  ^uite  enough  to  make 

military  expenses  for  the  year  having  been  equality  of  representation  absurd.     Six  dis- 

$103,630.75.  trices,  with  a  combined  population  of  83,000, 

The  First  Regiment  of  the  Connecticut  Na-  balance  in  the  present  Senate  six  other  dis- 

tional  Guard,  under  tlie  lead  of  its  colonel,  and  tricts  having  a  population  of  281,800;  while 

the  second  company  of  the  Governor's  Foot  ten  districts  with  a  population  of  411,700  can 

Guard,  with  a  military  band  attached,  were  be  outvoted  by  eleven  districts  which  have  a 

detailed  to  take  part  at  the  celebration  of  the  population  of  199,000." 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  the        The  Legislature  subsequently  passed  an  act 

English  army  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  on  Octo-  reapportioning  these  senatorial  districts,  and 

ber  19th.    The  Governor  himself,  accompanied  defining  their  respective  limits.    The  provisions 

by  his  staff  and  the  principal  military  and  civic  of  this  act  have  also  been  carried  into  practical 

officers  of  the  State,  besides  other  prominent  execution,  the  districts  numbering  now  twen- 

men  of  Connecticut,  attended  the  ceremonies  ty-four,  instead  of  twenty-one,  as  heretofore, 

of  the  occasion.    The  Legislature  appropriated  The  Democratic  papers  in  the  State  denounce 

$7,000  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  excursion,  the  manner  and  character  of  the  new  appor- 

The  Legislature  was  urged  to  reapportion  tionment  in  the  strongest  terms,  noting  it  ^as 

the  senatorial  districts  of  the  State  without  the  most  glaringly  dishonest  partisan  work 

further  delay,  if  the  people  of  Connecticut  are  ever  attempted  in  the  United  States  " ;  and  to 

to  live  under  what  is  more  than  a  semblance  make  this  partisan  iniustice  more  clearly  ap- 

of  a  representative  form  of  government.     The  parent,  they  have  published  a  map  of  Connec- 

argument  presented  to  the  Legislature  was  as  ticut  representing  the  dividing  lines  as  well  as 

foUows:  These  districts  remain  now  the  same  the  different  configurations  and  sizes  of  the 

as  they  were  when  first   formed  fifty  years  several  districts.   The  Republican  papers  seem 

ago,  although  the  changes  in  their  respective  to  admit  that  by  the  new  arrangement  of  the 

populations  during  the  lapse  of  this  half  cen-  districts  their  party  secures  seventeen,  and 

tury  have  been  so  numerous,  and  so  remark-  may  possibly  get  two  or  three  more,  out  of  the 

ably  great,  as  to  render  the  continuance  of  the  twenty-four  Senators.     The  relatiye  popnla- 

old  districts  not  only  unjust,  but  manifestly  tions  of  the  new  districts  vary  from  12,098 — 

contrary  to  the  intention  expressed  and  em-  the  least  in  the  twenty-third — to  62,882 — the 

bodied  in  their  original   formation.     Among  largest  in  the  eighth.    Ten  among  the  districts 

the  reasons  set  forth  to  evince  the  imperative  have  populations  ranging  between  twenty  and 

necessity  of  a  new  apportionment,  and  some  thirty  thousand. 

practical  instances  showing  the  injustice  of        The  January  session  of  the  Connecticut  Leg- 

the  division  then  existing,  were  the  following :  islature  in  1881  wds  closed  in  its  fifty-second 

**  In  the  plan  of  government  designed  by  the  day,  April  14th,  when  the  Governor  adjourned 

Constitution  the  Senate  was  intended  to  be  the  the  General  Assembly  sine  die  with  the  usual 

body  of  popular  representation.     The  lower  formalities.    Among  the  more  important  acts 

and  larger  House  was,  for  historical  reasons,  passed  at  this  session  are  the  following:    A 

founded  u Don  the  existence  of  townships.    It  new  law  relating  to  elections;  it  is  intended 

was  provided  that  the  basis  of  representation  for  the  principid  cities  in  the  State,  to  prevent 

in  the  Senate  should  be  adjusted  from  time  to  fraudulent  registration.    An  act  reducing  the 

time,  as  the  population  of  the  State  changed,  tax  on  mutual  life  insurance  companies ;  this 
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reduction  is  estimated  to  diminisb  the  annual  sul-General  of  Costa  Rica  at  New  York  is  Sefior 

State  revenue  by  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  Jos6  Mnfioz. 

dollars.  An  act  had  also  been  passed  by  both  The  United  States  Minister  President  in 
Houses  reducing  the  State  tax  in  general,  but  Guatemala,  and  accredited  to  the  nve  Central- 
it  was  subsequently  rescinded.  An  act  era-  American  republics  —  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
powering  the  Railroad  Commissioners  to  regu-  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica)  is  Dr. 
late  the  practice  of  the  steam  -  whistle,  so  Cornelius  A.  Logan;  and  the  United  States 
called,  with  a  view  to  its  abatement.  An  act  Consul  at  San  Jos^,  Mr.  A.  Morrell.  The 
ordering  fire-escapes  to  be  made  in  all  build-  transfer  of  Consul -General  Hall  from  Havana 
icgs  where  twelve  or  more  persons  are  em-  to  Central  America,  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
ployed  for  work  in  one  room.  An  act  raising  from  the  United  States,  has  been  spoken  of. 
tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  Hartford  and  Fairfield  In  the  absence  of  later  ofiicial  returns  re- 
coarts,  in  civil  cases,  to  one  thousand  dollars ;  lating  to  finance,  commerce,  etc.,  than  those 
and  the  judges*  salaries  to  three  thousand  a  given  in  our  volume  for  1880,  the  following 
jear.  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  a  Costarican 

The  collective  sums  appropriated  to  public  bondholder  to  a  London  journal,  in  August, 

institutions  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature  of  1881,  will  be  found  interesting,  as  it  contains  a 

1881  amount  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  summary  of  financial,  agricultural,  and  railway 

Among  them,  besides  the  $75,000  before  men-  matters  for  that  year: 

tioned  for  a  normal  school  at  New  Britain,  are  Under  the  headmg  of  **  Trade  and  Finance,"  in 

$50,000  for  a  hospital  at  Bridgeport,  $12,000  your  last  issue,  a  paragraph  is  assigned  to  tlie  Prosi- 

to  the  Reform  School  for  Boys,  and  $10,000  to  dent  and  tlie  raiiwav  of  Costa  Rica,  and,  while  you 

the  Industrial  School  for  Giris.  '®*'®^  to  rumors  that  the  former  is  endeavoring  to  raiao 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session  January  18th,  ^ t£^S?trt[z!cW^^^^^ 

the  two  Houses  separately  voted  for  the  elec-  ing  the  railway,  therefore,  as  the  jproperty  of  the  hold- 

tion  of  a  United  States  Senator  from  Connecti-  era  of  the  loan,  it  might  be  well  briefly  to  examine 

CQt,  to  occupy  the  seat  of  William  W.  Eaton,  into  the  value  of  that  property,  should  they  be  able  to 

whose  term  was  to  expire  on  March  8d;  the  geUt  into  their  own  hands.   If  rom  Port  Limon  on  the 

j-j  r    .   ^"^       Jr.^     »    ~^C^r^  tL    ^  .  Atlantic,  seventy  miles  of  narrow-gauge  Ime  have  been 

csndidates  m  competition  for  that  office  bemg  constructed,  and  now  reach  the  Rio  Sucio.    From  this 

Joseph  R.  Hawley,  the  Republican  nominee,  point  to  the  capital.  San  Jos^,  twenty-six  miles  have 

and  Mr.  Eaton  himself,  renominated  by  the  still  to  be  made,  and  of  these  eighteen  are  over  uneven 

Democratic  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  5"^  ^j^f  ^^  ground  Up  to  the  present  tiine  $17,000,000 

TKxi  «/xf  :«!/•  ;«  aU T.^.  Tr^,,««  ^^^^u^a  ««  4^ii^«to  .  have  been  expended  on  the  railway,  and  it  is  estimated 

l-he  voting  m  either  House  resulted  as  loUo ws :  that  $2,000,000  more  will  be  required  to  complete  it, 

m  the  Senate— Hawley  16,  Eaton  4,  one  of  the  so  that  the  total  cost  will  amount  to  $19,000,000.   The 

Beniocratio  Senators  having  been  absent ;  in  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  whole  republic  are 

the  House   of  Representatives — Hawley  161,  confined  to  four  provinces,  those  of  San  Jose,  Cartapo, 

Eaton  68.     Joseph  R.  Hawley  was  elected.  Heredia,  and  Aliy uela,  which  tofirether  cover  an  area 

..  .,       ,    ".    *^~p               /  •'   "«  Y^'^^«'«^;  of  only  eight  square  leagues.     They  have  no  means 

At  the  election  for  members  of  the  Legisla-  of  exporting  their  produce,  or  of  introducing  imports, 

ture  m  November  the  Republican  candidates  except  through  Punta  Arenas,  on  the  Pacific  coast ; 

were  returned  in  far  greater  numbers  than  the  ^^^^  t^he  cost  of  carriage  to  and  from  that  point,  rang- 

Democratic.    The  Senate  consisted  of  24  mem-  i?,§  ^^^  a  minimum  of  $20  per  ton  to  a  maximum  of 

Ka-o p^^„Ki;^««a  1*7  n«.v,««««*«  T .  ♦u«T^«.^»  9^1  according  to  the  season,  sometimes  exceeds  the 

^rs-Republicans  17,  Democrats  7 ;  the  Lower  ^^ile  ireightV  sea  to  Europ^,  even  by  the  expensive 

House  of    247    members— Republicans   148,  route  of  Panama.     The  importe  and  exports  make 

Democrats  99.      By  these  results  the  Repub-  togetheraveryconsiderabletonnage,  which.  If  brought 

fican  majorities,  as  compared  with  those  of  ^^'^^  ***®  ^^^  ^^^^  completed,  would  form  an  item  of 

1880,  are  reduced— in  the  Senate  from  11  to  PPortanco  in  the  trafiffc  returns.    From  Europe  the 

iA    •    ^L    T            TT         «  •-'«"»t^  **vix*   XX   t,v  imports  consist  of  cloths,  iron,  provisions,  machinery, 

l«,  in  the  Lower  House  from  84  to  49  ;  and  etc.,  and  amount  to  20,000  tons  per  annum ;  and  from 

on  joint  ballot  from  95  to  59.  the  United  States  2,600  tons  of  com,  etc.,  are  annually 

COSTA  RIGA  (Rep^ BUOA  de  Costa  Rica),  introduced.    The  coffee  exported  reaches  10,000  tons, 

Detailed  statements  conceminff  area,  territorial  ?^^  ^®*^®^  5°^  other  items  1,000.    Consequently  we 

division,  popalation,  etc    n,aAe  Lni  ia  tho  {^ra^wSISnerSl  o/^S'iS'^A^^'^orSS 

Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1877.  whole  length  of  Une,  to  or  from  the  consuming  and 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General  producing  provinces  already  mentioned.    The  cost  of 

Tomiis  Guardia;  tlie  Vice-President  is  General  n^ight  per  ton,  tia  Cape  Horn  from  Europe  to  San 

Pedro  Qu^z.;  and.the  Cabinet  was  co,„poe^  i"3Ct  £^"13^  i^nW^r-^a'/oT^^^^^^ 

or  the  following  ministers:  Interior,  Sefior  S.  eequently,  considenng  tbe  time  that  is  lost  by  the 

I'Uano;    Foreign   Affairs,  Justice,  Public  In-  former  route,  and  the  double  transshipment  by  tbe 

■traction,  and  the  Poor-Commission,  Dr.  Jos6  hitter,  a  charge  of  £8  10*.  ($42.50)  per  ton  from  Sun 

^a  Castro ;  Finance  and  Commerce,  Sefior  J<^  ^v^^^^u  ''*^J!''^  '^'^?''  '^''''^^  ^  extremely 

ftilr«/io,-  T  — «     T>nKi:^  Tir^«w«  T  :^«««.:««.^  "U"   a  -  reasonable  to  the  producer  and  consumer,  and,  allow- 

aaJvador  I^ra ;  Public  Works,  Licentiate  M.Ar-  -      g^,.  (17.50)  p^r  ton  for  the  Atlantic  vovagc,  we 

|pHlo;  and  War  and* Marine,  General  V.  Guar-  have  £7  ($35)  per  ton  for  raUway  freight  from  San 

<ui  Joe^  to  Port  Limon.    At  this  rate  the  lino  would  give 

The  Bishop  of  San  Jos6  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Ber-  upward  of  6t  per  cent  on  the  whole  capital,  and  I 

nirdo  A   Thiel  nave  not  taken  into  account  the  enormous  timber-trade 

Ti^    A    I     '          t»'   '-x       T>     -J     i.    •       xu  that  must  be  opened  up  as  soon  as  there  w  any  possi- 

Ihe   Costancan   Minister  Kesident    m    the  bility  of  bringW  it  to  the  sea-shore,  nor  have  1  made 

Tflited  States  is  Sefior  Peralta ;  and  the  Con-  any  allowanoeior  any  passenger  trafiio  and  other 
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poison  is  elevated  very  high  in  the  air,  and  the  $5 ;   loss   by  stealing,  dirt,   storms 

dast  is  released  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  spread  handling,  etc.,   $3 — in   all,  $14.90. 

it  in  an  even  shower.    Qas-pressare  has  been  equivalent  to  1^  cent  a  pound.    Th 

successfully  used  to  distribute  poison.    One  of  for  baling,  transportation,  and  the  8< 

the  best  machines  forces  the  liquid  through  a  middle-men,  paid  by  Northern  and  Br: 

system  of  branching  tube^  ending  in  a  trailing  ulacturers  on  their  takings  from  th 

flexible  fork  which  sprinkles  two  rows  from  1879,  amounted  to  not  less  than  $104 

underneath.     With  $10  or  $15  outlay  for  ma-  or  40  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  of 

chinery,  and  less  than  five  cents  per  acre  for  ers  for  the  crop, 
material,  and  with  the  labor  of  one  man  and  a        The  average  cost  of  water-pow( 

team«  150  acres  of  cotton  can  be  effectually  Southern  Stales  is  $6  per  horse- p* 

poisoned  in  one  day.  annum ;  while  the  steam-power  used 

The  only  vegetable  poison  which  has  proved  of  the  large  New  England  mills  costs  i 

a  protection  against  the  cotton -worm  is  pyre-  Southern  streams  never  freeze,  and  a 

thrum.     The  cultivation  of  the  plants  that  affected  by  drought  to  any  materii 

furnish  this  powder,  which  is  so  remarkably  The  humidity  of  the  Southern  climaU 

deadly  to  insects  without  being  harmful  to  constant,  and  the  hygrometric  condi 

other  life,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  favorable  to  cotton  manufacture  prei 

seeking  to  introduce  in  the  United  States.  ter  and  summer,  the  range  rarely  pa 

The  budiness-men  of  the  South  look  forward  limits  of  65°  and  70**. 
with  confidence  to  a  rapid  development  of  cot-        CYPRUS.    This  island,  in  respec 

ton  manufacture  in  the  Southern  States,  and  occupies  the  third  rank  among  her 

the  transfer  to  that  section  of  the  business  of  ranean  sisters,  and  comes  after  Sicily 

New  England  and  of  Qreat  Britain  to  a  con-  dinia.     Its  length  is  about  140  miles 

siderable  extent.     Water-power  is  found  In  surface  is  estimated  at  4,000  square  i 

ample  quantities  throughout  large  portions  of  is  crossed,  lengthwise,  by  two  chains  < 

the  cotton-region.      The  grounds   on  which  ains :  the  northern  one  follows  the  i 

they  base  their  belief  that  cotton-milling  will  fronting  Caramania  (the  old  Cilicia) ; 

grow  in  their  section,  at  the  expense  of  the  includes,  in  the  north,  the  group  of 

present  great  centers  of  the  industry,  where  or  Troodos  Mountains  (6,621  feet  of  e 

the  investment  of  vast  amounts  of  capital  has  Two  plains,  Morpha  and  Messaria,  e] 

apparently  fixed  it  for  ever,  are  that  the  entire  tween  those  two  chains ;  the  latter,  w 

cost  of  packing  and  of  transport  can  be  saved  the  Pidias,  is  very  fertile.    In  the  1 

and  added  to  the  profits  of  the  Southern  man u-  of  the  Christian  era  the  population  < 

facturer.    The  cotton  is  also  said  to  be  better  and  amounted  to  1,000,000  inhabitai 

and  more  easily  worked  before  being  com-  number  is  now  considerably  reduced 

pressed  in  bales ;  and  the  climate  of  the  South,  though,  for  want  of  a  correct  cens 

as  compared  with  that  of  the  Northern  States,  ness  is  out  of  the  question,  yet  it  i 

is  said  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  manufact-  quite  safe  to  affirm  that  it  doea  n( 

nre,  which  requires  no  artificial  moisture,  and  170,000  inhabitants,  viz. : 
is,  hence,  more  healthful  for  the  operatives.  orwks 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  material  to  the         MusauimansV. *.!.'..*.!.'. *.!.'.'.!*...!.*..! **.!*.*.'. 

Southern  and  the  Northern  manufacturer  is         /frm^n*^ ■ 

estimated  as  follows  on  each  bale:   bagging         CathoUcB.. !*.*.*..!.!!!*. *.!!...!..!!!. !!*.!!*.! 

and  ties,  $1 ;  ginning  and  baling,  $3 ;  storage 

and  insurance,  75  cents;    drayage,  20  cents;  Total..... 

sampling  of  two  pounds,  20  cents ;  compress-  The  principal  cities  are  Lefkosi 

ing,   75   cents;    commissions  and   brokerage,  inhabitants;  Lamaka,  9,000;  Limasc 

$2 ;   freight  to  New  England,  and  insurance,  and  Famagusta,  6,000. 


D 

DAKOTA.    The  area  of  this  Territory,  ac-  The  capital  of  the  Territory  is  Yanl 

cording  to  the  latest  estimate  of  the  United  the  Governor  is  Nehemiah  G.  Ordw 

States  Government  officials,  is  150,932  square  delegate  in  the  United  States  Congres 

miles.      The  previous   estimate   was   148,932  ard  F.  Pettigrew,  a  Republican.     At 

square  miles.     The  population  of  the  Territory  tion  the  vote  was:  Pettigrew,  18,909 

was  4,837  in  1860,  and  14,181  in  1870.     By  mick.  Democrat,  9,182. 

the  census  of  1880  it  is  135,180.  The  state  of  agriculture  in  some  of  1 

The  Territory  lies  north   of  Nebraska  and  ties  shows  a  very  rapid  improvement, 

west  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa.     It  was  organ-  County  is  the  famous  Red  River.     1 

ized  in  1861,  and  the  first  Legislature  was  con-  lation  is  about  12,000,  and  nearly  all 

vened  in  1862.    It  is  divided  into  ninety-five  of  the  county  has  been  taken  up.     It 

counties,  of  which  only  a  part  are  organized,  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre 
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*es  were  under  cultivation  in  1881,  fine  start;  has  a  bank,  hotels,  handsome  court- 

100,000  contained  wheat.    In  the  house,  and  manj  neat  and  attractive  dweUings. 

t  was  expected  that  the  wheat-land  Stutsman  is  one  of  the  best  grazing  counties  in 

-ease  to  150,000  acres  and  the  crop  Dakota,  and  cattle  and  sheep  raising  are  car- 

0  bushels.  ried  on  as  one  of  its  regular  businesses.  The 
itj  north  of  Oass  is  Traill,  and  the  railroad  lands  are  sold  at  from  $2.50  to  $5  per 
ith  Richland.    Traill  County  has  a  acre. 

of  6,000  and  Kichland  8,800.    A  Kidder  County  is  west  of  Stutsman,  and  con- 

itity   of  railroad   and  Government  tains  900,000  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is 

;hese  counties  and  yet  remains  un-  extremely  fertile.     It  is  on  the  line  of  the 

t  is  good  farming  land,   and   for  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  of  easy  access 

Goose  Creek,  £lm,  Rush,  Maple,  to  settlers.     About  2,000  acres  are  under  cul- 

and  Wild  Rivers  fiow  through  this  tivation,  and  yield  well.   Wheat-raising  in  this 

1  it  also  has  Red  River  on  the  east,  county  will  be  one  of  the  great  businesses  of 
enne  is  the  largest,  and  empties  its  future,  and  the  fiouring-mills  at  Bismarck 
River.    It  is  one  hundred  and  sev-  furnish  a  good  market. 

liles  long,  and  fiows  east  for  one  Burleigh  County  lies  west  of  Kidder,  and 

liles  through  a  good  country.    Dev-  borders  on  the  Missouri  River.    It  contains 

ilso  empties  a  large  body  of  water  1,848,000  acres  of  good  land,  and  is  well  set- 

heyenne,  which  then  fiows  south-  tied.    Bismarck  is  the  shire-town,  and  for  a 

ty-six  miles,  cutting  Barnes  County  long  time  has  been  known  as  the  terminus  of 

The  valley  of  the  Cheyenne  is  nar-  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.    It  contains 

cturesque,  and  very  fertile.    Its  wa-  about  8,000  inhabitants,  and  is  now  a  conmier- 

are  unsurpassed.  cial  center.    It  has  both  railway  and  river 

[)ounty  is  less  than  five  years  old,  transportation,  and  no  less  than  forty  steamers 

Euly  has  a  population  of  8,000  inhab-  ply  from  this  town,  up  and  down  the  Missouri, 

1877,  8,000  acres  were  cultivated ;  to  the  settlements  and  military  posts  along  its 

000;  and  in  1880,40,000.   The  land  banks.    Heavy  freights  are  carried  over  the 

d  very  cheap.    It  is  rolling  prairie.  Northern  Pacific  east,  and  it  has  a  stage  trans- 

tions  at  times  rising  into  hills.    This  portation    company    running   to    the    Black 

'ell  timbered  with  oak,  elm,  and  ash.  Hills. 

rivers  are  fine  meadows,  and  the  The  country  around  Bismarck  is  beautiful 

uplands  is  composed  of  black  loam,  and  fertile,  and  there  are  some  fine  farms, 

larnes  County  is  Foster  County,  and  Wheat,  oats,  and  com  are  grown,  and  the 

;b  Ransom  County.    These  are  rep-  land  produces  well.    Of  wheat,  25  bushels  per 

9  being  good  counties.    Near  the  acre  were  raised  last  year;   oats,  50  bushels 

3ames  lies  the  shire-town,  Valley  per  acre;  corn,  105  bushels.     On  some  land 

e  Cheyenue  Valley.    It  is  a  pretty  150  to  800  bushels  of  potatoes  grew,  and  all 

A  surrounded  by  a  lovely  and  fertile  the  vegetables  are  abundant  and  of  remarkably 

The  river  fiows  by  the  town,  and  its  fine  fiavor.  The  wheat  is  of  superior  quality  and 

covered  with  a  growth  of  oaks,  elms,  makes  good  fiour.    Timber  in  this  county  is 

1  box-elder  trees.    The  town  already  quite  plentiful,  and  coal  is  near  at  hand,  large 

L  hundred  inhabitants,  although  it  beds  of  it  having  been  found  in  the  adjoining 

nnmenced  in  1878.    There  are  twen-  county,  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific 

ness  firms,  mills,  school-houses,  ho-  road. 

:,  and  one  fine  brick  block.    There  Crossing  the  Missouri  River  at  Bismarck,  one 

number  of  handsome  private  resi-  enters  the  *'  Great  American  Desert."     The 

i  altogether  the  town  may  be  said  first  evidence  of  the  sterility  of  this  country  is 

remising  future  before  it.  the  smart  little  town  of  Mandan,  containing 

tg  Barnes  is  Stutsman  County.  This  500  inhabitants.    It  is  located  on  the  bank  of 

1,800,000  acres  of  good  land,  con-  the  beautiful  Heart  River,  at  its  junction  with 

prairie,  meadow,  and  bottom  lands,  the  Missouri,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 

subject  to  entry  by  pre-emption,  as  by  a  rich  agricultural  region.    More  than  fifty 

and  homesteads.  farms  are  bearing  crops,  and  scores  of  new 

es  River  divides  Stutsman  in  twain,  ones  are  being  opened  up.    A  broad  plateau, 

its  tributaries   waters  the  county  surrounded  by  hills,  lies  back  of  Mandan,  and 

le  James  is  a  noble  stream,  flows  the  scenery  is  beautiful.  Looking  up  the  Heart 

'6  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  ot  River,  a  prospect  meets  the  eye  that  reminds 

id  is  estimated  to  be  one  thousand  one  of  anything  else  than  a  desert.    Hundreds 

A  steamer  has  been  placed  on  it,  of  cattle  are  seen  grazing  on  the  hills.    The 

*any  organized  for  its  improvement  groves  of  timber  along  the  stream  afford  the 

tion.    James  Town  is  the  county-  cattle  all  the  shelter  they  need,  even  in  the 

sman,  and  is  located  on  the  James  coldest  of  weather,  and  not  a  mouthful  of  hay 

beautiful  spot  where  the  valley  need  be  cut  for  feed.  Numerous  small  streams 

[  is  surrounded  by  fertile  knolls  ris-  empty  into  the  Heart  River,   watering  the 

*aces.     The  town  has  obtained  a  country  well.    The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
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rans  along  Heart  River  to  the  Little  Missouri,  and  all  the  surplus  grain  is  put  into  n 

Sweetbrier  Creek  is  an  open,  pretty  valley,  immediately  after  harvest.    The  first  yi4 

The  Badger  Valley  is  rich  and  attractive,  and,  wheat  from  the  land  is  usually  the  best 

on  reaohmg  the  **  summit,^^  the  highest  point  average  weight  of  wheat  raised  on  this  fi 

attained  by  the  railroad  on  this  division,  a  fifty-nine  pounds.    The  workmen  on  the 

splendid  stretch  of  fertile  prairie  appears.  are  mostly  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Germani 

From  the  Little  Missouri  west  to  the  Yellow-  the  spring  months  they  are  paid  $18  per  i 

stone,  after  crossing  the  narrow  belt  of  bad  and  board,  during  the  cutting  season  $2.S 

land^  the  country  is  fertile  and  well  watered  .day  and  board,  during  the  thrashing  s 

by  many  streams.    Lignite  coal  abounds,  and  $2  per  day  and  board,  and  in  the  faQ  $i 

mines  are  now  in  successful  operation.    The  month  and  board.    In  winter  only  one 

best  building-stones  can  be  procured  from  the  for  each  forty  head  of  horses  is  retained  i 

bluffs,  and  the  clays  afford  excellent  material  vice,  and  he  is  paid  $80  per  month, 

for  making  brick.      The  Qovernment  owns  The  cost  of  Hving  in  the  Northwest  i 

every  alternate  section  of  these  lands,  and  much,  if  any,  greater  than  in  the  East, 

they  are  open  to  settlement  by  pre-emption,  following  is  the  Fargo  market  on  the  11 

homestead,  and  tree  claims.  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad : 

One  of  the  best  large  farms  in  Dakota  is  Mr.  Beef,  7f  cents  per  pound ;  mutton,  7  c 

Dalrymple's.    It  consists  of  75,000  acres,  and  pork,  6  cents;  milk,  per  quart,  5  oemt«;  1 

cost  from  40  cents  to  $5  per  acre  five  years  10^  cents  per  pound ;  salt  pork,  200  p< 

ago.    The  taxes  are  ten  cents  per  acre  per  an-  for  $12.50 ;    venison,  8  cents ;    turkeys 

num  for  school,  road,  and  county  purposes,  chickens,  12  cents ;  fresh  fish  from  Lake  2 

There  is  no  government  tax.    The  farm  is  laid  rior,  6  cents ;  lard,  81  cents ;  eggs,  per  d 

off  into  5,000-acre  tracts,  with  a  superintendent  20  cents ;  butter,  per  pound,  25  cents ; 

over  each  division.    He  has  a  foreman  and  a  toes,  per  bushel,  60  cents;  onions,  per  bi 

gang-foreman  under  him.    The  superintendent  60  cents ;  beans,  per  bushel,  $2.25 ;  con 

subdivides  his  5,000  acres  into  250-aore  lots,  bushel,  50  cents ;  oats,  per  bushel,  50  c 

and  these  also  have  foremen.    All  the  business  wheat,  per  bushel,  $1 ;  groceries,  dry  g 

is  conducted  on  regular  vouchers,  and  all  sap-  hardware,  and  lime,  about  the  same  as 

plies  are  drawn  on  requisitions,  the  same  as  in  em  prices;  work-horses,  per  head,  $150; 

the  army.    The  division  foreman  gives  all  or-  ing-horses,  $175 ;  common  *^  plugs,*'  $50;  n 

ders.    Money  is  paid  on  time-checks,  and  each  $150  per  head;  bronchos,  $60;  ponies,  $ 

workman  receives  his   money  whenever  he  $80;  oxen,  per  yoke,  good,  $125;   con 

wants  it.    Mr.  Dalrymple  is  cultivating  25,000  $80;  milch-cows,  $25  to  $85  per  head; 

acres,  and  5,000  acres  are  being  added  each  cattle,  on  the  hoof,  2^  to  3  cents  per  pooi 

year.    The  crops  are  sowed  in  April,  and  about  DAVIES,  Hbnbt  £.,  bom  at  Black  1 

three  weeks  are  taken  for  the  planting  season,  near  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  Febraary  8, 1 

Wheat  of  the  Scotch  Fife  variety  is  planted,  died  in  New  York  city  December  17, 

and  one  bushel  and  twenty  quarts  is  sown  per  Descended  from  a  well-known  and  high! 

acre.    All  the  planting  is  done  by  machinery,  spected  family  of  Oonnecticut,  he  was  br« 

It  takes  400  head  of  horses  and  mules  to  plant  his  father's  farm,  and  until  his  fourteenth 

the  crop.     One  seed-sower  plants  about  two  attended  a  common  school.     Then,  in 

hundred  acres,  and  each  harrower  drags  about  formity  with  a  custom  of  those  days,  he 

one  handred.  to  live  in  the  family  of  a  lawyer,  under  i 

The  new  land  is  broken  after  the  crop  is  in,  direction  he  could  pursue  at  the  same  t 

and  the  breaking  is  generally  commenced  early  collegiate  and  a  legal  course  of  study, 

in  May.    The  land  produces  No.  1  hard  Fife  preceptorwas  Alfred  Oonkling,afterwardt 

wheat,  and  the  yield  is  twenty  to  twenty-four  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Nor 

bushels  per  acre.  District  of  New  York.     Young  Davies  wi 

The  catting  of  the  crop  commences  August  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1826  at  the  general 

1st,  and  115  automatic  binders  and  harvesters  held  in  IJtica,  and  began  his  practice  in  Bo 

are  used.    Of  these,  100  are  Wood's  patent  where  he  soon  became  prominent  in  polit 

and  15  McGormack's.    The  sheaves  are  bound  a  Whig.    In  1880  he  removed  to  New  ' 

with  wire.    The  thrashing-machines  used  are  and  shortly  afterward  formed  a  partn€ 

twenty-one  in  number.    The  crop  is  cut  in  with  ex-Judge  Samuel  A.  Foote,  which  1 

twelve  days,  and  about  one  thousand  bushels  for  seventeen  years.    In  1848  this  partnc 

per  day  are  thrashed  on  each  thrasher.    The  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Davies,  who  had 

thrashers  take  a  gang  of  twenty-five  men  and  mulated  a  large  practice  and  high  reputi 

twenty  horses  for  each  to  haul  wheat  to  the  entered  into  a  partnership  with  ex-Judge 

machines  and  then  haul  it  to  the  cars.    No  iam  Kent,  a  son  of  Chancellor  Kent.    In 

stacking  is  done  on  the  farm.     As  many  as  Mr.  Davies  married  a  daughter  of  John 

fifty  carii  per  day  are  loaded  with  wheat  at  this  pan,  of  Boston,  whose  broilers,  Lewis  an 

farm,  the  average  per  car  being  400  bushels,  thur,  were  famous  abolitionists.    About 

An  expert  on  horseback  attends  each  two  har-  he  served  as  alderman  for  the  Fifteenth  ^ 

Testers  when  they  are  at  work.  in  which  he  resided,  and  in  1850  was  o 

The  seed-wheat  is  taken  from  the  new  land.  Corporation  Counsel  by  the  Common  Co 
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11  of  1855  Mr.  Davies  ran  for  Justice  fused  to  pay  the  State  taxes  assessed  on  the 
upreme  Court,  to  succeed  Robert  H.  shares  of  their  capital  stock,  and  informed  the 
leceased,  and  was  opposed  by  Edward  State  Treasurer  of  their  reasons  for  such  re- 
ly and  Henry  Hilton.  No  notice  of  a  f usal,  the  Governor  urged  the  Legislature  to 
having  been  filed  with  the  sheriff  by  determine  the  question  by  instructing  the 
3tary  of  State,  a  question  arose  which  Treasurer  to  commence  suits  against  them  in 
'  similar  to  that  in  reference  to  Rich-  accordance  with  the  Attorney-General's  opin- 
>rman  and  the  Superior  Court.  It  was  ion  transmitted  to  them  with  the  Treasurer's  re- 
by  litigation  in  favor  of  Mr.  Davies,  port.  A  joint  resolution  was  therefore  passed 
I  been  elected  by  the  popular  vote,  by  both  Houses,  appointing  a  special  commit- 
ommer  of  1855  Judge  Davies  aocom-  tee  *^  on  arrears  of  national  banks.'' 
x-President  Fillmore  to  Europe,  hav-  The  system  in  Delaware  which  gives  no  sal- 

the  intimate  finend  and  confidential  ary  to  county  officers,  but  compensates  them 

it  the  latter  during  his  term  of  office  for  their  services  with  the  legal  fees  paid  by 

Magistrate.    In  the  autumn  of  1859  the  parties  with  whom  they  may  have  official 

aTies  was  elected  to  the  Court  of  Ap-  business,  is  regarded  as  unjust  to  the  public 

lere  he  served  from  January  1, 1860,  to  servants,  *^  because  they  are  compelled  to  ren- 

ng  the  Chief-Justice  for  several  years,  der  a  considerable  gratuitous  service,"  and  the 

entered  into  partnership  with  Judge  fees  prescribed  by  statute,  in  many  instances, 

kvis,  with  whom  he  practiced  until  the  are  never  paid  by  the  parties  liable  therefor. 

IS  elevated  to  the  bench.    After  that  This  result  caused  complaint  and  dissatisfaction 

ge  Davies  was  conspicuous  only  in  his  on  the  part  of  the  officers  concerned ;  and,  as  a 

as  counsel  and  trustee  of  the  Mutual  remedy  of  the  evil,  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a 

irance  Company,  receiver  of  the  Erie  law  authorizing  the  payment  of  such  officers, 

counsel  for  the  American  Exchange  as  far  as  practicable,  by  annual  salaries,  pay- 
id  member  of  the  commission  to  deter-  able  monthly,  commensurate  with  the  labor 

advisability  of  constructing  an  under-  performed,  in  lieu  of  the  fees  pertaining  to 

ailroad  in  Broadway.    The  day  before  such  offices ;  the  fees  now  by  law  taxable  by 

llness  he  sat  for  many  hours  listening  such  officers  to  be  by  them  taxed  and  received 

lony  on  that  subject.    Of  late  years  as  heretofore,  and  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer 

ao  part  in  politics.    He  served  often  — such  law  to  take  effect  as  the  terms  of  the 

e  or  chamber-counsel  in  important  le-  present  incumbents  expire. 

.     Two  celebrated  murder  oases  were  The  public  schools  in  some  of  the  rural  dia- 

im  while  he  was  Chief-Justice — those  tricts  being  usually  closed  earlier  in  the  year 

trni  and  Burdell — the  former  being  re-  than  elsewhere,  apparently  from  lack  of  means 

i  because  a  trial  had  proceeded  by  to  keep  them  open  for  a  longer  time,  a  consoli- 

i>f  both  sides  with  only  eleven  jurors,  dation  of  those  districts  was  proposed,  and 

iiis  account  the  verdict  had  been  set  also  that  an  amount  of  money  should  be  an- 

fudge  Davies  was  distinguished  for  in-  nually  levied,  sufficient  to  keep  the  schools  of 

energy,  and  industry,  as  well  as  for  his  each  district  in  operation  during  eight  months' 

igor  and  strength  of  will.  time.     The  Legislature  provided  for  this  by 

.WARE.    The  Legislature  of  this  State  enactment  of  a  law  entitled  ^^  An  act  supple- 

ts  biennial  session  on  January  4th.    As  mentary  to  the  existing  law  in  relation  to 

^  officers  of  the  two  Houses,  both  called  free    schools."      It  directs  the  Governor  to 

>rs"    in    Delaware,  C.   F.   Rust  was  appoint,  in  addition  to  the  Superintendent  of 

D  the  Senate  on  a  vote  of  7  in  9,  and  the  Public  Schools,  an  Assistant  Superintend- 

WiUiams  in  the  House  of  Represent-  ent,  the  term  of  his  office  being  one  year ;  and 

y  a  vote  of  18  in  21 ;  his  competitors,  fixes  his  annual  salary  at  $800 ;  that  of  the 

G.  Bradford,  Jr.,  and  John  Pilling,  Superintendent  at  $1,500.      It  provides  also 

eceived  6  and  1  respectively,  one  vote  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  £d- 

:  as  blank.  ucation,  which  is  to  consist  of  the  Secretary  of 

le  State  finances  and  public  indebted-  State,  the  President  of  the  Delaware  College, 

**  Annual  CyclopsBdia,"  1880.    A  rec-  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

ation  made  by  the  Governor  to  refund  The  act  further  provides  that,  besides  the  sums 

)  debt  in  its  entirety  by  the  conversion  voted  by  the  people  of  each  school  district  for 

tstanding  bonds  into  new  ones,  payable  the  support  of  their  respective  schools,  taxes 

ty  years,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  for  each  school  district  in  the  three  counties  of 

our  instead  of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  the  State  shall  be  levied  and  collected  annually 

d  upon  by  the  G«nerd  Assembly,  and  in  the  month  of  April,  and  distributed  among 

ssed  for  that  purpose.     Its  main  pro-  the  school  districts  in  the  proportional  sums  of 

re  that  the  bonded  debt  ($847,000)  be  $160  for  each  district  in  New  Castle  County, 

I  in  $1,000  four-per-cent  bonds;  and  of  $125  in  Kent  County,  and  of  $60  in  Sussex 

I  whole   loan  be  disposed  of  to  the  County. 

>idder.  The  Governor  called  the  attention  of  the 

matter  relating  to  the  four  national  Legislature  to  ^Hhe  open  aud  unblushing  bri- 

bich  do  business  in  Delaware,  but  re-  bery  and  intimidation  alleged  to  have  been 
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practiced   at   the   recent    elections    in   this  ing  part  in  any  political  torch-light  p 

State  ^' ;  pointed  out  the  effects  which  sach  *^  marching  through  anj  public  road,  or 

Sractices  must  necessarily  produce,  if  not  put  in  this  State,  in  the  night-time." — **  To  | 

own;  and  concludes  with  these  words:  ^^I  for  the  better  analysis  of  fertilizers,  and 

desire  most  earnestly  to  recommend  that  you  proper  stamping  of  every  package  sold 

take  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  adopt-  State." — **  To  create  the  office  of  a  Stat< 

ing  such  measures  as  will  prevent  the  repeti-  missioner  on  Fish  and  Fisheries,  and  to  p 

tion  of  such  offenses  against  the  purity  and  for  his  compensation."   The  act  authorL 

freedom  of  the  ballot."    The  General  Assem-  Governor  to  appoint  such  commissioue 

bly  then  enacted  a  law,  entitled  **  An  act  to  fines  the  contmissioner's  duty  to  be  to  i 

secure  free  elections."     It  imposes  a  penalty  fish  and  spawn,  and  distribute  them  into 

of  from  $500  to  $1,000  fine  on  any  person,  where  they  are  needed ;  fixes  the  term 

firm,  or  corporation  that  shall  endeavor  to  in-  office  at  two  years,  and  the  compensati 

fluence,  by  bribery,  threats,  or  intimidation,  his  servic/es  at  two  dollars  for  every  di 

the  vote  of  an  employ 6 ;  and  empowers  the  ually  employed  in  the  performance  of  < 

employ^,  in  addition,  to  bring  suit  against  his  duties,  besides  the  reimbursement  of  1 

employer  for  the  payment  to  him,  as  in  an  ac-  penses. — An  act  relating  to  the  militia 

tion  for  debt,  of  $500.     It  provides  further  State,  "in  amendment  to  chapter  xv 

that,  if  the  employer  be  an  actual  person,  he  Revised  Code."    The  act  appropriates  : 

shall  be  liable  also  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  annually  for  the  support  of  the  organiz 

The  act  of  any  officer  of  a  corporation,  acting  litia ;  empowers  the  Adjutant-General 

for  the  corporation,  shall  be  considered  the  act  all  useless  arms  and  accoutrements,  an 

of  the  corporation  itself;  but  such  officer  shall  tribute  the  proceeds  among  the  several 

also  be  individually  liable.  companies  itto  rata;  and  fixes  the  salary 

A  special  joint  committee  was  appointed  by  Adjutant-General  at  $200  a  year.    The  i 

the  two  Houses  "  to  examine  the  State  Libra-  termines  also  the  Governor's  staff, 

ry,"  which  committee  performed  its  duty,  and  The  following  joint  resolution  in  relat 

reported  a  joint  resolution,  authorizing  the  the  Irish  troubles  was  nnanimoasly  adop 

State  Librarian  to  cause  all  necessary  shelving  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  8 

for  books  to  be  erected ;  requiring  him  to  com-  concurred  in  by  the  Senate : 

pile  a  catalogue,  and  have  it  printed  for  the  Beaolved,  hy  the  SenaU  and  Bouse  of  Repretei 

usual  distributions ;  and  empowering  him  to  of  Ddatcare  tn  General  Aseemhly  nut^  That  tl 

draw  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  $500  to  pay  pl®  of  Ireland,  oppressed  by  the  misgovemir 

the  expenses  of  its  publication.  ^!f"»  "*^  «*«»^  bv  the  selfish  appeals  of  d( 

rpi     '^       .         .  1001     \       A         AM  t\L\.     t\a  a^tatora,  are  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  ma 

The  session  of  1881  closed  on  April  9th.    Of  ^Sd  this  General  Assembly  tenders  to  fliem  the 

the  ninety-eight  days  of  its  continuance,  about  ance  of  their  sincere  regard,  and  the  express 

sixty-five    were    employed    in    actual    work,  their  earnest  wish  that  such  settlement  of^^ei 

Among  the   acts  and  joint   resolutions  of  a  ^ulties  may  be  had  as  wiU  secure  their  high< 

generd  character  passed  at  this  session  are  the  ™^^  endurmg  prospenty. 

following:  By  the  ^iva  voce  vote,  separately  tal 

An  act  ^^for  the  preservation  of  the  public  the  two  Houses  on  January  18th,  Mr.  I: 

health."     It  authorizes  the  establishment  of  was  re-elected  United  States  Senator,  th€ 

local  boards  of  health  in  all  the  towns  and  vil-  having  stood  as  follows :  In  the  Senate- 

lages  of  the  State,  and  defines  their  duties. —  ard  8,  Higgins  1 ;  in  the  House  of  Repre 

*'To  provide  for  the  registration  of  marriages,  tives— Bayard  14,  Higgins  7. 

births,  and  deaths  in  the  State  of  Delaware."  The  office  of  a  State  Commissioner  < 

— **  To  provide  for  the  better  security  of  life  surance  has  been  established  in  Delawar 

and  property  in  case  of  fire."    It  imposes  on  it  was  organized  for  practical  operatio 

the  owners  of  hotels,  factories,  school-houses,  July  1,  1879,  under  the  provisions  of  a  e 

and  other  public  buildings,  the  duty  of  provid-  law  passed  March  24th  of  that  year.    Tb 

ing  them  with  suitable  fire-escapes. — '*  To  ex-  report  submitted  by  this  officer  to  the  Le 

empt   sewing-machines    of   seamstresses  and  nre,  in  February,  1881,  shows  the  nnml 

private  families  from  execution,  attachment-  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the 

process,  and  from  distress  for  rent." — "  To  in  1879  to  have  been  68 ;  namely,  6  hom< 

provide  a  uniform  ballot  for  election-officers."  panics,  27  fire  and  marine  insurance  com] 

It  prescribes  that  the  ballots  shall  be  printed  of  other  States,  17  foreign  fire-insurance 

on  paper-pieces  six   inches    long  and  three  panics,  2  life-insurance  companies,  and 

inches  wide ;  the  paper  to  be  furnished  by  the  and  accident  insurance  company,    burii 

Secretary  of  State.    The  ballots  are  to  be  year  ending  January  31,  1881,  these  co 

without  any  distinguishing  marks  of  any  charr  tions  numbered  .67,  classified  as  follow! 

acter,  except  the  name  of  the  party  printed  on  insurance  companies  chartered  nnder  th< 

the  inside.    No  baQot  is  to  be  counted  which  of  the  State,  one  of  them  being  a  joint 

does  not  conform  to  these  provisions. — "To  company,  and  6  mutual  fire-insnrance 

prevent  political  parades  in  the  night-time  in  panics ;  82  fire  and  fire-marine  insurance 

this  State."    It  imposes  fines,  ranging  between  panics  of  other  States,  20  foreign  fire-insi 

five  and  twenty  dollars,  on  every  person  tak-  companies,  8  life-insurance  companies  of 
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ife  and  accident  insnrance  company. 
Qt  received  directlj  for  taxes  by  the 
isarer  from  the  fire-insarance  com- 
s  $376  in  1879,  and  $300  in  1880, 
k>tal  of  $675  for  the  two  years, 
owing  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
ion  of  schools  in  Delaware  at  the 
8  and  1880: 


hools  in  the  8taie. . . 
lite  children  of  school 
twentv-one  ve«r>). . 
colored   children   of 

of  State  ftpproprU- 

>ntributioa8 

&:^ 

education  per  caput 
hite  childreo  att^ul> 

)iilored  children  at- 

ool 

ber  uf  population  of 

x>eacb  BchooL 

ber  enrolled  in  each 

•chera  employed : 

ler  of  teachers  em- 
•Juding   the   dtj  of 

L 

ithly  salary  paid  to 

boob  visited 


1880. 


isrs. 


612 

507 

81,506 

8^ 

$177,651  89 

$8S,8a7  76 

$6  89 

$216,588  65 
$7  72 

25,058 

28,880 

2,216 

1,668 

60 

88 

49 

58 

1751*^ 

402 

586 

518 

$80  88 

$24  79 

268 

$80  16 

$24  71 
2«4 

^regate  value  of  school  property  in 
for  1880  is  set  down  at  $440,733, 
s  follows:  School-hoases,  $331,260; 
:>iinds,   $75,669 ;   school   furniture, 

benefit  of  colored  children  of  school 
sgislature  of  1881  has  enacted  a  law 
3ntary  to  the  existing  act  to  encour- 
acation  of  the  colored  people."  It 
es  $2,400  of  State  money  ($800  to 
le  three  counties)  annually,  to  be 
tober  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Dela- 
elation  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
eople,  and  to  he  distributed  hy  him 
tional  sums  among  such  colored 
the  several  counties  as  have  heen 

for  at  least  three  months  in  the 
lave  been  attended  hy  at  least  twenty 
ich.  The  school-taxes  paid  by  the 
ople  are  to  he  expended  within  the 
n  which  they  are  raised, 
ide  for  a  participation  of  the  Dela- 
;ia  and  State  officials  in  the  cele- 

the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
af  the  English  army  at  Yorktown, 
)n  October  19,  1781,  the  following 

and  resolution  were  passed  hy  the 
8  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1881 : 

At  a  roeetinff  of  the  Governors  of  the  thip- 
States,  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
the  old  Independenoe  HaU,  it  waa  de- 
oelebrate  the  surrender  of  Comwailis  at 
and 

It  is  an  event  in  which  the  people  of 
gl  a  profound  interest  on  account  of  the 
of  tne  result,  achieved  by  the  patience. 


endurance,  courage,  and  patriotism  of  our  colonial  an- 
cestors; and 

Whereaty  It  is  proper  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
hardships  and  periLi  incident  to  the  Kcvolutionary 
struggle  should  oe  preserved :  therefore,  be  it 

J^lvedy  That  toe  Governor  be  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  such  arrangements  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  for  a  proper  participation  of  the  State 
officials  and  the  militia  m  the  cele  oration  of  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown ; 
and  to  defray  the  expenses  thereof  he  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer 
for  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  $2,000. 

The  First  Regiment  of  Delaware — six  com- 
panies of  infantry — with  band  and  drnm-corps, 
attended  the  celebration  at  Yorktown. 

Extracts  recently  published  from  official  rec- 
ords of  the  votes  polled  in  the  State  for  the 
election  of  her  two  Congressmen  in  1812  and 
1880  may  show  the  growth  of  Delaware  in  the 
number  of  voters,  and  proportionally  in  popu- 
lation, during  the  sixty-eight  years  intervening. 
In  1812  the  aggregate  vote  oast  for  her  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  (two  scattering  votes 
included)  was  14,809,  distributed  among  four 
candidates,  as  follows :  Henry  M.  Ridgely, 
4,193 ;  Thomas  Cooper,  4,183  ;  David  Hall, 
3,221  ;  Richard  Dale,  3,210.  The  first  two 
named  of  these  competitors  were  awarded  the 
certificates  of  election  to  represent .  Delaware 
in  the  Thirteenth  Congress ;  their  official  term 
being  then  three  years,  reduced  to  two  years 
in  1818.  In  1880  the  votes  polled  in  the  State 
for  her  Congressmen  numbered  29,420 ;  all  of 
which,  except  122,  were  almost  equally  divided 
between  two  candidates — E.  L.  Martin  14,966, 
and  John  W.  Houston  14,332 — who  received 
their  certificates  of  election  to  represent  Dela- 
ware in  the  Forty-seventh  Congress. 

By  the  new  general  apportionment  of  State 
representation,  based  on  the  returns  of  the 
United  States  census  of  1880,  as  fixed  by  the 
act  of  Congress,  passed  in  March,  1881,  and  to 
be  in  force  ^^  from  and  after  the  3d  of  March, 
1883,"  Delaware  loses  one  of  her  two  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Federal 
Legislature,  the  said  act  entitling  her  to  one 
member  only. 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope. The  reigning  sovereign  is  Christian  IX, 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Duke  William  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gltlcksburg,  appoint- 
ed to  the  succession  of  the  Danish  crown  by 
the  Treaty  of  London  of  May  8,  1852,  and  by 
the  Danish  law  of  succession  of  July  31,  1853. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
King  Frederick  VII,  November  5,  1863.  He 
was  married  May  26,  1842,  to  Louise,  Princess 
of  Hesse-Cassel.  The  heir-apparent  is  Prince 
Frederick,  born  June  8,  1848,  and  married 
July  28,  1869,  to  Louisa,  only  daughter  of 
King  Charles  XV  of  Sweden.  Their  children 
are  three  sons,  bom  in  1870,  1872,  and  1876, 
and  three  daughters,  born  in  1875,  1878,  and 
1880.  The  second  son  of  the  King  is  King  of 
Greece.  The  oldest  daughter,  Alexandra,  is 
wife  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  the  second,  Dag- 
mar,  wife  of  the  Czar  of  Russia;  the  third, 
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Tbjra,  wife  of  the  Dake  of  Cumberland,  who 
is  the  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Hanover. 

The  King  has  a  civil  list  of  500,000  rigsdalers, 
and  the  heir-apparent  of  60,000  rigsdalers. 

The  ministry  of  1880  continued  in  office  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  area  of  Denmark  is  88,302  square  kilo- 
metres; the  population  on  February  1,  1880, 
was  1,969,039.  The  area  of  the  colonies  is 
192,209  square  kilometres  (1  square  kilometre 
=  0*386  square  mile),  with  a  population  of 
130,350.  The  area  and  population  of  the  sev- 
eral provinces  and  colonies  were  as  follows : 


reguskdby  for  the  years  1878-79  and  1879-'8( 
(the  financial  year  closes  on  March  81st),  wer< 
as  follows  (in  crowns — 1  crown  =  27  cents) : 


YKAR. 

IUtmim. 

E.p»dto. 

1878-79 

46,066,2«8 
47,6ai,»67 

42,118.«5« 
44,170,684 

187»-'80 

TERRFFORIAL 
DIVISIONS. 


Sq.  kllo- 


DBVMAKK. 

City  of  Copenhagen. . . . 

Islands. 

Jutland 

Total  Denmark.... 

OOLOKIM. 

Faroe  Islands 

Iceland 

Greenland 

Danish  West  Indies... 


20 
18,017 
A265 


88,802 


1,888 

102,417 

88,100 

858 


Total  colonies 
(^tund  total . . 


192,208 


280,510 


POPUXATIOlf. 


In  the  hndget  for  the  year  1880-'81,  the  rev- 
enue was  estimated  at  47,246,558  crowns,  and 
the  expenditure  at  41,672,448  crowns. 

The  national  debt  of  Denmark  has  been  in 
the  course  of  reduction  since  1866,  and  from 
1877  to  1880  was  as  follows: 


Mai*.        F«iul«b 


108,852 
425,844 
482,664 


967,860 


6,476 


125,99$i 
489,884 
485,847 


1,001,679 


5,745 


Totel. 


284,850 

865,678 
86:i,511 


1,969,089 


11,221 

72,000 

9,581 

87,600 


DEBT. 

isrr. 

• 

lars. 

isrt. 

18M. 

Internal  debt. . 
Foreign  debt.. 

158,950,192 
17,289,250 

158,974,096  159,882,778  159,422^ 
15,449,650   15,376,650   I8,90a667 

Total 

State  property. 

176,248,442 
86,218,569 

174,428,746  174,759,428 
89,949,850    96,056,278 

178,82«.e» 

98,050,781 

72,266,891 

Debt  proper. 

90,029,873 

84,474,887 

78,708,145 

The  total  strength  of  the  Danish  army  in 
1880  was  as  follows : 


180,850 


2,099,400 


The  population  of  the  principal  cities  was  as 
follows  in  1880 : 

OMm.  Popalntios. 

Copenhagen '. 234,850 

Copenhagen  (with  suburbs) 278,828 

Aarhuus 24,881 

Odense 20,804 

Aalborg 14,152 

Randers 18,457 

Horsen 12,652 

The  population  in  1880  was  distributed  as 
follows  among  the  different  religious  denomi- 
nations : 

Danominatioiu.  Popalatkn. 

Lutherans 1,951,861 


BKOULAB  Ansrr. 

ASJIT  or  BHBTI. 

ARMY. 

Oflletn. 

Rank  ud 

Ilk. 

OflkwB. 

Riakad 

flk. 

Infkntry 

Cavalry 

ArtUleiy 

801 

189 

175 

61 

26,992 

2,180 

4,755 

624 

245 

•  •  • 

49 

•  •  • 

10,9S5 
2,7» 

Engineers 

Total 

1,176 

84,551 

294          18.718 

The  staff  consisted  of  25  officers  and  16  non- 
commissioned officers. 
The  navy  in  1881  was  composed  as  follows: 


VESSELS. 


BTBAMSSS. 

a.  IranreladB. 


Keformed. 

Catholics 

BaptisU 

IrHnglans 

Mormons 

Other  sects 

Jews 

Mohammedans 

Belonging  to  no  denomination. 
Unknown 


1,868 
8,000 
8,687 

792 
1,722 
1,919 
8,946 
8 
1,074 

167 


2frlgatea.... 

8  floating  batteries. . 
2  casemated  vessels. 
2  torpedo-boats. .... 


h.  Other  sttamera. 

2  frigates 

8  corvettes 

5  schooners 

12  gunboats . . 

2  side- wheel  steamers 


Of  the  total  population  in  1880,  1,904,750 
were  bom  in  Denmark,  and  64,289  abroad.  Of 
those  bom  abroad,  585  were  born  in  Iceland, 
212  in  Greenland,  225  in  the  Faroe  Islands, 
834  in  the  Danish  West  Indies,  38,152  in  Ger- 
many (of  these,  2,207  in  the  province  of  Schles- 
wig),  24,148  in  Sweden,  2,828  in  Norway,  454 
in  England,  384  in  Russia,  182  in  Austria,  138 
in  France,  828  in  other  European  countries, 
512  in  non-European  countries,  and  862  un- 
known. 

The  number  of  emigrants  in  1880  was  5,667, 
of  whom  the  majority  went  to  the  United 
States. 

The  annual  financial  accounts,  called  stats- 


88  steamers , 


44 
IS 
82 

10 


M 

60 
26 
27 


245 


In  addition  there  were  the  following  sailing- 
vessels:  2  frigates,  1  brig,  2  cutters,  and  20 
tran  sport- vessels. 

The  commercial  navy  was  as  follows  in 
1880: 


VESSELS. 

NunlMr. 

Tan. 

Sailing-vessels 

Steamers  (18,361  horse-power) . . . 

8,0T8 
198 

208,120 
43,826 

Total 

8»2n 

S57,Me 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1879  was  as 
follows : 
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BAIUKG-YESSKLa.                                       8TKAJIKE8. 

TOTAL. 

tSSKJS. 

Nnbtf. 

Ton.          1        N«dW. 

ToUb 

Nunbar.         I            Tons. 

MStin^-reftsels 

sean-Teftfteto 

ttstlDg-Tcasels 

wan-veMeb 

14,171 
18,418 

14.5^ 

12,667 

164,788 
782,899 
142,028 
161,801 

6,770 
6.445 
6,944 
6,262 

151,847 
420.660 
189,504 
252,177 

20.941 
19,!>63 
21,S29 
18,919 

816,185 

1,153,559 

261.532 

418,978 

lowing  table  exhibits  the  value  (in 
f  Danish  commerce  in  1879 : 


nak 

UBponBa 

Exporti. 

L 

•  •  •  •     •  •  • 
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47,188.000 

72,760,000 

18,566,000 

^281,000 

10,682,000 

5,688.000 

8.096,000 

8.185,000 

4,16^000 

579,000 

10,880,000 

1,880,000 

269,000 

486,000 

15,158,000 

68.5S5,000 

^027,000 

»),04S,000 

ft,h8,VK)0 

690,000 

950.000 

1.822.000 

2,237,000 

2.&6Ss000 

625,000 

696,000 

225,000 

14.000 

888,000 

1,550,000 

199,058,000 

158,064,000 

^regate  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
79  was  1,576  kilometres  (1  kilometre 
ile) ;  of  these,  1,240  kilometres  be- 
the  state  and  835  to  private  compa- 
>  number  of  post-offices  was,  in  1879, 
number  of  letters  and  postal-cards 
,422,333 ;  of  merchandise  and  printed 
195,221 ;  of  newspapers,  25,738,527. 
3gate  length  of  state  telegraph  lines 
i  kilometres;  of  wires,  9,115;  the 
f  telegraph-offices  was  124.  Besides 
telegraph  lines  there  were  137  offices 
d  telegraphs  opened  to  the  pablic. 
^r  of  dispatches  sent  in  1879  was  as 
122,848  inland,  522,147  international, 
!8  service  dispatches,  making  a  total 
( dispatches. 

rk  foand  herself  daring  this  year  in 
ft  such  as  had  not  before  arisen  in 
itutional  country.  The  financial  pol- 
anded  by  the  ministry  met  the  views 
econd  Chamber.  Bat  the  popalar 
opposed  totally  the  financial  projects 
binet,  and  refused,  by  a  large  mfgor- 
ree  to  the  budget  until  it  should  be 
>f  every  feature  attaching  to  the  fiscal 
the  Govemraent.  The  Cabinet  did 
ailed  upon  to  resign  as  long  as  they 
the  opinions  of  a  firm  majority  in 
linate  branch,  and  since  their  policy 
course  of  action  met  with  the  hearty 
of  the  King.  An  appeal  to  the  conn- 
ed in  the  re-election  of  the  same  men 
>pular  assembly,  and  thus  rendered 
»eless  any  escape  from  the  difficulty 
e  complete  surrender  of  its  legislative 
by  the  Senate.  Parliament  was  dis- 
'  the  advice  of  the  ministry  a  second 
third  dissolution  during  the  whole 
The  people  responded  by  electing  a 
ier  majority  of  the  Opposition  party. 
XXL— 14    A 


The  Left,  in  order  that  they  might  carry  on 
the  conflict  with  the  Landsthing  and  the  King 
to  the  end,  voted  temporary  supplies  for  the 
regular  expenses  of  Government.  Tlie  Lands- 
thing  agreed  to  this  measure  of  relief  with  re- 
luctance. Upon  its  term  of  expiration  it  was 
continued  indefinitely,  pending  the  struggle 
over  the  budget. 

The  contest  resolved  itself  into  the  question, 
whether  the  Government  was  not  answerable 
to  the  people,  and  ought  not  to.  submit  to  the 
clearly  expressed  will  of  the  country,  as  de- 
clared by  universal  suffrage.  Estrup  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  ministry  insisted  as  a  matter 
of  principle  that  the  authority  of  the  Second 
Chamber  and  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
should  not  be  subordinated  to  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  opposition,  led 
by  Berg  and  Holstein-Ledreberg,  determined 
to  carry  through  the  principle  that  the  Lower 
House  should  entirely  control  the  supplies,  and 
that  the  arbitrament  of  the  ballot  should  be 
decisive  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  The 
ministry  withdrew  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
disputed  items  in  the  budget,  until  it  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  financial  policy.  The  in- 
dgnificant  sum,  which  the  ministry  still  in- 
sisted upon  and  the  Opposition  objected  to, 
was  a  mere  pretext,  the  real  issue  being  the 
responsibility  of  the  ministry  to  the  people. 
The  Left  demanded  the  resignation  of  the  min- 
istry and  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  from  their 
own  ranks,  and,  in  case  thb  did  not  remove 
the  difficulty,  the  dissolution  of  the  Landsthing. 

Measures  for  the  acquisition  of  railroads  by 
the  state  were  carried  in  the  Folkething  in 
January.  It  was  voted  to  acquire  the  East 
Jutland  road,  and  to  construct  the  projected 
railways  from  Tommerop  to  Assens,  and  from 
Rivo  to  Glyagoro. 

The  right  to  furnish  passing  ships  with  vict- 
uals and  marine  stores  out  of  the  bonded  ware- 
houses of  Helsingor  without  the  payment  of 
duty,  has  been  granted. 

The  question  of  civil  marriage  came  up  in 
the  Folkething  on  the  occasion  of  a  private  bill. 
Civil  marriage  has  existed  since  1851,  but  only 
for  dissenters  fi-om  the  national  church.  It 
appeared  that  clergymen  frequently  refused  to 
marry  divorced  persons,  being  prompted  by 
their  religioas  scruples  to  defy  the  law.  A 
bill  was  introduced  to  extend  civil  marriage  to 
divorced  persons.  In  a  mutual  interchange  of 
opinions  several  spoke  in  favor  of  making  the 
civil  form  general  and  obligatory. 

Three  differences  of  long  standing  existed 
between  the  Government  and  the  representa- 
tive body.  The  Government  desired  to  pre- 
serve  the  university  fund   intact,  and   pay 
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the  deficit  of  the  nniversitj  from  the  pahlic  ment  to  the  hands  of  the  Radicals.    Conse- 

treasary,  while  the  Folketbing  proposed  to  quently,  the  Folkething  was  again  dissolved, 

cover  it  out  of  the  capital  fond  of  the  uni-  July  6tb.    The  new  election  on  the  26th  re- 

versity,  as  has  been  done  before.    The  differ-  turned  a  still  stronger  mfgority  of  the  Left  to 

ence  with  reference  to  the  army  appropriations  the  Folkething.    The  Radicals  gained  8  seats 

was  not  serioas.    The  question  of  raising  the  and  counted  32  votes;  the  Right  lost  2  and  num- 

salaries  of  officials  has  long  divided  the  two  hered  22  ;  the  Moderates  were  24  in  number  io- 

Things,  the  Landsthing  wishing  to  extend  the  stead  of  22;  and  the  Ultras  counted  19  votes,  t 

benefits  of  the  measure  to  the  intermediate  gain  of  one.    The  Opposition  numbered  75  to 

officials,  and  the  Folkething  to  confine  them  26  ministerialists.    The  Parliament  assembled 

to  those  of  lower  grades.  August  8th.    The  Crown  Prince  prepared  the 

The  Government  was  still  unable,  after  six  address,  in  the  absence  of  the  Eiug  in  Austria, 

months  of  strife,  to  induce  the  legislative  ma-  which  was  read   by  the   Minister-Presidenf, 

jority  to  adopt  any  part  of  its  programme.  Estrup,   without  eliciting  the    usual    cheers. 

On  May  7th  the  King  dissolved  the  Legislature,  Erabbe  was  again  elected  president.    The  min- 

dedaring  that  ^^  it  lacked  either  the  capacity  or  istry  announced  that  in  case  the  Parliament 

tlie  will  to  discharge  even  a  small  part  of  the  failed  to  pass  a  financial  bill  it  would  not  again 

weighty  business  which  was  laid  before  it.^'    Of  be  dissolved,  but  would  be  prorogued  to  the 

112  projects  for  legislation   brought  into  the  regular  session,  commencing  October  3d,  while 

two  Houses,  80  had  not  yet  been  passed  upon,  the  Government  must  content  itself  with  the 

including  the  budget  bill,  the  matter  of  sup-  provisional  supplies.     The  Landsthing  made 

plementing  officers^  salaries,  regulation  of  the  only  four  amendments  in  the  financial  bill  as 

salaries  for  certain  posts,  a  system  of  intend-  it  came  up  from  the  Folkething,  involving  lesa 

ancy  for  the  army,  the  inspection  of  merchant-  than  200,000  crowns,  omitting  all  the  other 

vessels  as  to  seaworthiness,  and  other  impor-  points  of  strife.    The  Folkething  rejected  the 

tant  and  pressing  measures.     The  elections  amendments  by  a  vote  of  71  to  21,  and  the 

took  place  on  the  24th  of  May.    The  composi-  Landsthing,  by  a  majority  of  49  to  7,  insisted 

tion  of  the  new  Parliament  was  not  materially  upon  the  four  items.    The  extraordinary  ses- 

different  from  the  last.    The  m<\jority  of  the  sion  was  then  closed  by  the  Crown  Prince,  on 

members  were  re-elected.    The  102  represent-  the  80th  of  August.    Parliament  opened  Oc- 

atives  in  the  Folkething  were  chosen  from  the  tober  Sd  without  an  address  from  the  throne, 

different  social  classes  in  the  following  propor-  and,  after  organizing,  acyourned  to  I^ovember 

tion:   87  were  farmers;  20  officials  and  law-  29tii. 

vers;  14  teachers;  11  writers,  capitalists,  etc.;  The  political  condition  of  Denmark  is  in 
10  land  proprietors;  8  officers,  and  2  trades-  many  respects  peculiar.  Over  one  half  of  the 
men.  Copenhagen  and  the  surrounding  dis-  population  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
trict  elected  most  of  the  members  of  the  This  body  of  agriculturists  are  prosperous,  in- 
Right,  Northern  FOnen  and  Northern  Jutland  telligent,  and  exceedingly  active  politically,  and 
the  Moderates,  Northern  and  Middle  Jutland  progressive  in  their  opinions.  Yet  within  a 
the  seceders,   who  formed   the  new   Center  life-time  this  same  class  languished  in  a  state  of 

{>arty,  and  Southern  Ftinen  and  Southern  Jut-  practical  serfdom.    Strachey,  an  English  sto- 

and  the  so-called  Radicals.     There  were  17  dent  of  Danish  affairs,  says:    **The  Danish 

new  men  elected.     The  body  was  as  badly  Jorddrot  (landlord)  was,  till  recent  times,  the 

split  up  into  factions  as  the  Folkething  which  scourge  of  the  peasantry.    Under  his  parental 

had  been  dissolved.    The  Radical  Left  counted  love  the  Danish  Bonde  (farmer)  was  a  mere 

29,  the  Moderate  party  23,  the  Right  88,  and  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water ;  his  lot 

the  ultra-Conservatives  17.   The  Moderates  and  was  no  better  than  that  of  the  most  miserahle 

Ultras  elected  the  president,  Erabbe.     Hoi-  ryot  of  Bengal.    The  Bonde  is  now  the  freest, 

stein-Ledreberg  declared,  on  the  part  of  the  the  most  politically  wise,  the  best  educated  of 

Left,  that  his  party  would  not  recede  from  the  European  yeomen."     This  social  reform  has 

position  they  had  taken  in  the  former  Parlia-  been  accomplished  by  the  co-operation  of  all 

ment.    Estrup.  president  of  the  Council,  an-  classes.    The  advance  from  the  feudalism  of 

swered  that  then  no  budget  could  be  voted,  the  middle  ages  to  the  van  of  modern  progress, 

since  the  Landsthing  were  in  accord  with  the  accomplished  in  a  short  period,  has  broaglit 

Government.     The  temporary  allowance  for  about  a  combination  of  political  ideas  and  lo- 

the  current  necessities  of   the  Government,  cial  habits  not  found  in  other  countries,  and 

which  had  been  voted,  expired  June  SOth.    The  resulted  in  a  political  organization  and  legal 

Minister  of  Finance  requested  the  continuance  arrangements  which  are  peculiar  and  in  soine 

of  the  provisional  appropriations  until  an  agree-  respects  worthy  of  imitation.      The  Danish 

ment  on  the  law  should  be  reached.    This  was  nobility,   who  have  so  lately  abdicated  the 

granted.    Although  the  Right  conceded  point  privileges  of  their  order,  naturally  hold  v^y 

after  point  until  the  sum  of  the  items  in  dis-  enlightened  and  advanced  politick  and  social 

pute  was  reduced  from  1,116,000  to  200,000  theories.     Naturally,  also,  they  preserve  much 

crowns,  the  Left  would  listen  to  no  compro-  of  the  pride  of  feudal  barons  and  the  habits  of 

mise.    The  ministry  were  not  disposed  to  re-  social  caste.     In  feudal  society,  the  spirit  of 

sign  and  confide  the  direction  of  the  Govern-  caste  runs  through  all  ranks,  and  in  Denmark 
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le  habits  of  mind  belonging  to  that  condition  There  were  in  1869  1,750  of  these  estates, 
re  foand  in  the  present  transitional  state  to  averaging  about  870  acres,  and  not  covering 
[>-exist  with  intellectaal  convictions  of  the  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  cultivated  land  of 
lost  progressive  character.  The  sturdj  Dan-  the  country.  The  tenant-rights  and  customs 
ih  peasantry,  who  are  descended  from  a  race  linking  the  peasant  to  his  land,  which  were  in- 
f  freemen,  and  who,  when  again  emancipated  cident  to  the  feudal  system,  were  so  interpreted 
rom  the  feudal  yoke,  have  made  such  aston-  and  enlarged  that  the  land  has  passed  into  the 
ihing  intellectual  and  material  progress,  feel  proprietorship  of  the  cultivators  instead  of  be- 
hemselves  fully  competent  to  guide  and  con-  coming  the  absolute  property  of  the  feudal 
rol  the  political  destinies  of  the  nation.  This  lords  as  in  some  other  countries.  The  feudal 
hey  will  be  empowered  to  do  if  the  theory  of  land  laws  have  been  abolished  by  parliament- 
)opular  sovereignty  is  adopted  into  the  funda-  ary  action,  the  greater  part  of  this  work  hav- 
nental  law.  The  upper  classes,  on  the  other  ing  been  accomplished  since  1849.  Socage 
und,  nurtured  as  they  have  been  in  the  habits  service  has  been  done  away  with.  Tithes  have 
)f  political  rule,  and  regarding  the  peasantry,  been  commuted,  and  the  game  laws  reformed, 
rhom  they  have  helped  to  elevate,  as  still  in  a  All  the  legislative  efforts  have  been  avowedly 
tate  of  tutelage,  stubbornly  maintain  the  exist-  and  liberally  directed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
ig  constitutional  barriers  against  democratic  peasantry,  and  feudal  rights  have  been  extin- 
acendency.  From  these  political  conditions  guished  or  commuted  in  the  interest  of  a  peas- 
as  arisen  the  present  constitutional  struggle,  ant  proprietary.  The  policy  of  securing  to  the 
he  same  conservatives  who  insist  upon  pre-  cultivators  the  ownership  of  the  soil  has  been 
Irving  the  aristocratic  features  remaining  in  consistently  followed  by  the  Legislature,  and 
le  Constitution,  are  often  extremely  demo-  those  whose  rights  have  been  set  aside  in  the 
ratic  and  radical  in  their  own  doctrines.  The  interest  of  this  great  social  and  economical  re- 
indict between  the  Folkething  and  the  Lands-  form  have  acquiesced  and  taken  a  hand  in  the 
ling  and  crown  is  a  conflict  between  classes  work.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  state  and 
>r  political  power.  But  there  is  no  real  issue  to  public  institutions  and  corporations  were 
t  present,  nor  are  there  likely  to  arise  any  ma-  transferred  to  peasant  proprietors  by  a  series 
srial  diflferences  between  the  classes.  Hence,  of  laws  passed  between  1851  and  1865.  The 
ery  trivial  questions  are  seized  upon  as  a  pre-  holders  of  entailed  and  trust  estates  were 
ext  for  an  exciting  political  conflict ;  and  a  authorized  to  sell  farms  to  occupiers,  and  in 
toDstitutional  crisis  can  be  brought  on  by  the  1866  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  creation 
irst  small  matter  of  difference  between  the  of  new  entails.  The  abolition  of  entails  and 
jrovemment  and  the  majority  of  the  Lower  feudal  dues  has  resulted  in  the  ownership  be- 
ahamber,  until  the  Ein<?  chooses  his  Cabinet  ing  transferred  to  the  occnpants.  But  the 
^m  the  party  controlling  the  vote  of  the  Danes  have  not  been  contented  with  the  tem- 
iirect  representative  Chamber,  as  is  done  in  porary  achievement  of  this  object.  Unlike 
most  constitutional  countries.  countries  in  which  the  feudal  system  was  abol- 
The  land  system  of  Denmark  has,  within  a  ished  earlier,  the  land  of  Denmark  has  not 
generation,  by  a  series  of  constitutional  re-  been  made  free,  or  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
forms,  been  quietly  revolutionized.  The  lease-  merchantable  commodity.  The  state  has  in- 
bold  farms  have  been  converted  into  free-  terposed  its  authority  and  imposed  restrictions 
bold  properties  of  60  or  70  acres  each,  where  on  the  sale  and  use  of  land.  The  land  system 
tbe  land  is  good,  and  of  larger  extent  where  of  Denmark  is,  therefore,  unique  in  its  charac- 
it  is  inferior.  The  commutation  of  the  feudal  ter.  An  owner  is  not  entitled  to  unite  several 
teQore,  by  which  the  soil  of  Denmark  was  held  farms  into  a  single  holding  nor  divide  a  single 
fifty  years  ago,  into  peasant  proprietorship,  has  farm  into  several  holdings.  Proprietors  are 
beea  accomplished  by  a  system  of  time-pur-  prohibited  under  severe  annual  penalties  from 
chase  prescribed  by  law  and  so  arranged  as  to  either  absorbing  or  suppressing  a  farmstead, 
eflfect  the  transition  successfully  and  without  except  under  particular  circumstances.  A  farm- 
hardship.  Three  quarters  of  the  land  had  er  may  cultivate  one  and  only  one  farm  besides 
paaeed,  ten  years  ago,  into  the  hands  of  70,000  the  one  on  which  he  resides.  The  principle  of 
jeomen,  nearly  every  one  of  whom  owned  the  compulsion  to  lease,  compelling  every  manorial 
iee  of  bis  farm.  The  farms  average  about  100  landlord  to  let  every  vacant  holding  to  a  new 
acres.  One  eighth  of  the  remaining  surface  is  tenant  under  the  Danish  life-lease,  that  is,  for 
apportioned  in  lots,  averaging  5  acres  in  size,  the  life  of  the  tenant  or  his  widow,  is  still 
amoog  137,000  peasants,  two  thirds  of  whom  maintained,  and  where  this  does  not  prevail 
own  their  holdings.  With  regard  to  the  por-  there  is  an  obligation  to  lease  out  for  shorter 
tioo  of  the  land  stUl  held  on  lease,  the  pro-  periods  if  desired.  Proprietors  are  restricted 
prietary  rights  of  the  landlord  are  only  partial,  by  the  forest  laws  from  stripping  their  lands 
The  few  farms  which  are  still  held  under  leases  of  timber.  Titles  and  liens  are  recorded  by  a 
for  life  pass  to  the  child  or  heir  of  the  last  ten-  very  perfect  system  of  public  registry ;  the 
iflt  by  a  custom  which  has  all  the  fofce  of  law.  total  cost  of  the  conveyance  and  registration  of 
The  manoriai  estates  of  the  landlord  class  are  a  piece  of  property  upon  changing  hands  is 
he  only  part  of  their  land  over  which  they  from  one  to  three  per  cent  of  the  purchase- 
more  than  a  concurrent  ownership,  money. 
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An  examination  of  recruits  summoned  for  were  in  organic  chemistry,  but  he  soon  direct- 
military  service  showed  that  86  per  cent  were  ed  his  sole  attention  to  mineral  chemistry  and 
able  to  read  and  write  with  ease,  and  only  1  inorganic  analysis,  in  which  field  his  reputa- 
per  cent  were  totally  illiterate.  tion  for  thirty  years  was  as  high  as  that  of 

A  squadron  of  iron-clads,  consisting  of  three  any  contemporary  chemist.     From  his  labo> 

monil^rs  and  two  steam  schooners,  has  been  ratory  have  emanated  many  great  discoveries, 

fitted  out  and  placed  in  command  of  Vice- Ad-  some  of  them  of  high  practical  utility.    Fruits 

miral  Wrisberg.  of  his  earlier  investigations  were  the  synthesis 

The  King  has  revoked  the  decree  of  banish-  of  nitric  anhydride,  the  discovery  of  toluole, 
ment  uttered  against  the  Schleswig-Holstein-  and  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  water- 
Augustenburg  family  after  the  Schleswig-Hol-  analysis  in  use  at  that  time.  His  studies  of  the 
stoin  War  of  1852.  The  late  Duke  Frederick,  properties  of  the  metal  aluminum  and  his  in- 
in  violation  of  a  compact  by  which  the  family  vention  of  the  method  of  obtaining  that  sob- 
received  compensation  for  their  demesnes  in  stance  in  quantities  attracted  the  attention  of 
Denmark,  asserted  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  the  world.  He  studied  the  metallurgy  of  pliit- 
the  duchies  in  1863  and  headed  a  revolt.  His  inum,  and  found  out  how  it  could  be  obtained 
quarrel  was  embraced  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  a  pure  state.  He  elucidated  the  properties 
with  the  result  that  the  duchies  were  annexed  of  boron  and  silicon.  Through  his  ingenaitj 
to  Prussia  and  the  ducal  family  shut  out  from  the  metal  sodium  was  rendered  obtainable  on 
the  throne  as  before.  The  present  head  of  the  a  large  scale,  so  that  its  price  sank  from  two 
family  is  Prince  Ernst  Gunther,  bom  in  1863.  thousand  to  fifteen  francs  a  kilogramme,  an 

The  Minister  of  War,  General  Kaufmann,  invention  which  has  led  to  important  results 

was  appointed  Commandant-Greneral  of  Zea-  both  theoretical  and  industrial.     Deville  at- 

land  in  place  of  General  Nielsen,  retired.    The  tained  a  proficiency  in  obtaining  excessively 

office  was  placed  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  high  temperatures  which  was  long  unexcelled. 

Naval  Minister,  Ravn,  who  was  later  appointed  The  artificial  production  of  minerals  in  bis 

Minister  of  War.  laboratory  was  a  striking  demonstration  of 

On  the  resignation  of  Governor  Garde,  April  his  success  in  this  direction.  The  opportunitj 
1st,  C.  H.  Arendrup  was  appointed  Governor  which  it  afforded  him  of  observing  reactions 
of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  As  the  session  ad-  and  thermal  phenomena  at  high  temperatures 
vanced  there  appeared  to  be  no*  prospect  of  an  led  to  the  most  important  of  Deville^s  discov- 
agreement  between  the  law-giving  branches  on  eries — that  of  the  laws  of  dissociation.  De- 
finance  questions.  composition  had  previously  been  supposed  to 

In  answer  to  a  query  of  the  authorities  of  be  a  simple  phenomenon  which  takes  place  at 
Holland  regarding  the  importation  of  infernal  a  certain  fixed  temperature  for  each  componnd, 
machines  from  America,  the  Foreign  Office  beginning  afiid  completing  itself  at  that  tempera- 
expressed  its  willingness  to  examine  invoices  ture.  Deville  showed  that  it  is  efifected  witb- 
which  are  not  addressed  to  firms  of  good  stand-  in  a  certain  range  of  temperature,  and  in  some 
ing.  cases  is  arrested  by  an  equilibrium  being  es- 

The  Icelandic  Althing  opened  July  1st.    Ice-  tablished  between  the  decomposing  body  and 

land  rejoices  in  the  comparatively  large  meas-  the  products  of  decomposition.    Deville  recog- 

ure  of  liberty  and  independence  which  has  nized  no  theory  which  was  not  founded  on  tbe 

been  accorded  it  recently.    The  anxious  period  clearest  kind  of  induction.    He  questioned  tbe 

of  the  constitutional  conflict  has  been  sue-  entire  theoretical  structure  of  modern  chem- 

ceeded  by  one  of  practical  and  peaceful  prog-  istry,  treating  even  the  atomic  theory  as  a 

ress.     A  legislative  hall  has  been  erected  for  groundless  and  useless  speculation.     Devijle 

the  Althing  in  Reykiavik.    In  the  upper  stories  received  a  poor  stipend  from  his  professorship, 

are  placed  the  National  Library  and  a  collec-  The  task  of  instructing  beginners  was  irksome 

tion  of  Icelandic  antiquities.     The  portrait  of  to  him ;  but  he  was  a  very  amiable  teacher, 

Jon  Sigurdson,  the  champion  of  Iceland's  inde-  and  generously  aided  and  encouraged  younger 

pendence,  is  a  conspicuous  ornament  in  the  hall  investigators.    He  died  in  the  possession  of  & 

of  sessions,  and  even  the  household  furniture  comfortable  fortune,  being  a  director  of  tbe 

of  the  hero  is  preserved  as  a  national  treasure.  Municipal  Gas  Company.    He  was  one  of  tbe 

DEVILLE,  Etienne  Henri  Sainte-Claire,  chief  promoters  of  the  International  Metre 
French  chemist,  was  born  in  the  Island  of  St.  Commission  in  1870.  Although  a  man  of  en- 
Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies,  March  18,  1818,  thusiastic  temperament,  his  scientific  caution 
and  died  at  Boulogne-sur-Seine,  July  1st.  He  and  strict  accuracy  contributed  not  a  little  to 
went  to  Paris  in  his  boyhood  with  his  brother,  the  enviable  reputation  he  bore  in  scientific 
the  late  meteorologist,  Charles  Deville.    Du-  circles. 

mas's  lectures  first  attracted  him  to  the  study        DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE.  (See 

of  chemistry.     His  reputation  was  rapidly  es-  Naturalization  Papers,  Panama  Canal  and 

tablished.     In  1844  he  became  professor  at  Peru,  Chili,  and  United  States.) 
BesanQon,  and  in  1851  was  called  to  the  Nor-        DISCIPLES    OF    CHRIST.      The    annual 

mal  School  in  Paris,  where  he  held  the  chair  meeting  of  the  General  Christian  MiMiannry 

of  Chemistry  until  his  death,  delivering  lectures  Convention  was  held  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 

besides  at  the  Sorbonne.     His  early  studies  October  20th.     The  Board  of  Managers  re- 
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3d  that  its  total  receipts  for  the  year  had  suitable  fields  for  further  efforts,  and  recom- 

$29,899,  of  which  $17,258  had  been  given  mending  the  appointment  of  traveling  finan- 

ish,  the  rest  in  pledges.     The  additional  cial  agents  to  procure  subscriptions  for  the 

of  $52,342  had  been  obtained  by  eight  maintenance  of  tlie  work  of  the  society.    This 

)  and  missionary  agencies,  making  a  total  report  was  adopted. 

mt  for  the  co-operative  work  of  the  Gen-  The  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  MisHont 
and  State  Conventions  of  $82,241.  The  has  a  mission  in  Jamaica,  with  700  members, 
e  number  of  additions  reported  by  the  a  school  at  Kingston,  and  day-schools,  supports 
I  organizations  and  the  General  Convention  a  teacher  in  France,  and  employs  a  missionary 
2,884.  More  than  $30,000  had  been  con-  to  the  freedmen  at  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
ted  for  the  church  to  be  built  in  Washing-  The  churches  of  the  English  missions,  em- 
D.  C,  the  total  cost  of  which  is  to  be  bracing  congregations  at  Chester,  Liverpool, 
^00.  Special  report  was  made  of  mission-  and  Southport,  held  a  meeting  at  Helsby,  Au- 
nrork  in  Dakota,  Oregon,  Alabama,  Col-  gust  1st,  and  took  steps  for  the  organization  of 
),  Georgia,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Nebraska,  a  conference,  *^not  for  the  exercise  of  legisla- 
h  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  tive  or  ecclesiastical  functions,  but  for  the  cul- 
essee,  AVest  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  A  tivation  of  personal  religion,  and  the  extension 
derable  extension  of  the  mission-fields,  of  the  Redeemer's  cause,"  to  be  held  annually. 
he  establishment  of  a  mission  among  the  DISRAELI,  Benjamin,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
lan  population  of  the  country,  were  rec-  twice  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  died  in 
ended.  An  amended  constitution  was  London,  April  19th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
ted,  containing  provisions  by  which  per-  The  deceased  statesman  had  suffered  for  sev- 
contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  society  eral  years  from  attacks  of  gout  complicated 
t  obtain,  through  representation  in  the  with  bronchitis,  which  at  times  reduced  him  to 
ention,  a  voice  in  its  management.  The  a  condition  of  extreme  weakness.  The  fatal 
tral  Christian  Missionary  Convention  was  attack  seized  him,  while  suffering  from  general 
lized  in  1849  under  the  name  of  the  Amer-  ill  health  and  in  a  season  of  exceedingly  unfa- 
Christian  Missionary  Society,  and  received  vorable  weather,  just  a  month  before  his  death, 
resent  name  in  1869.  The  total  amount  In  the  medical  treatment  of  his  case,  the  ques- 
oneys  contributed  in  1881  was  $187,454,  tion  of  the  professional  propriety  of  allopathic 
ig  an  annual  average  of  receipts  for  thirty-  physicians  consulting  with  Lord  Beaconsfield *8 
years  of  $5,857.  In  addition  to  this  attendant.  Dr.  Kidd,  who  belonged  to  the  ho- 
int,  the  State  societies  had  contributed  for  moeopathic  or  the  eclectic  school,  arose  in  the 
'  co-operative  work,  since  1870,  the  sum  regular  organization  of  medical  practitioners. 
523,077,  making  an  average  for  each  year  Dr.  Quain,  a  physician  of  reputation,  waived  the 
51,923.  Since  1858,  16,669  persons,  or  an  rule  of  etiquette,  and  assumed  the  case  jointly 
age  of  694  for  each  year,  had  been  added  with  Dr.  Kidd,  with  the  general  approval  of 
le  church  through  the  General  Convention ;  the  profession. 

since  1870,  52,428  persons,  or  an  average  Disraeli  occupied  a  position  so  anomalous 

369  for  each  year,  have  been  added  through  that  even  after  the  triumphs  of  his  last  pre- 

State  societies.  miership  the  sources  of  his  infiuence  and  the 

le  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Foreign  secrets  of  the  great  power  he  wielded  are 

ittian  Missionary  Society  met  at  Indianap-  scarcely  understood  even  by  the  party  which, 

Indiana,  October  19th.    The  available  re-  under  his  leadership,  controlled  a  vast  m^ority 

068  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been  of  the  suffrages  of  Great  Britain.    His  char- 

822,  and  its  expenditures  $13,313.     The  acter  was  mistrusted  by  the  Tories  themselves 

ions  were  at  Southampton,  Chester,  and  when  they  submissively  followed  his  guidance 

rpool,  England ;    Copenhagen,  Denmark ;  in  courses  of  which  they  had  no  foreknowl- 

lerikshald,  Norway;   Paris,   France;   and  edge,  and  which  antagonized  their  own  convic- 

stantinople,    Turkey ;    and    returned   648  tions.    He  brought  others  to  forget  their  pro- 

ibers,  159  additions  during  the  year,  2,600  fessions  and  abandon  their  principles ;  but  in 

0D3  in  the  congregations,  and  665  in  Sun-  the  extremest  concessions  which  he  made  to  the 

schools.    The  society  decided  to  co-operate  democracy  he  maintained  with  justice  that  he 

I  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  did  not  depart  from  the  fundamental  principles 

(tablishing  a  mission  in  Japan  as  soon  as  of  politics  which  he  had  always  avowed.    Dis- 

shoold  be  judged  practicable  by  the  board  raeli  belonged  to  a  school  of  political  thinkers 

lanagers.   The  committee  on  **  Present  Mis-  whose  deeper  perceptions  have  not  been  appre- 

)  ^'  presented  a  report  in  favor  of  maintain-  hended  by  a  world  dazzled  by  the  philosophy 

lU  the  existing  missions  in  foreign  coun-  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  the  industrial 

,  making   especial  reference  to  those  in  school  of  political  economy.    The  older  roman- 

it  Britain,  which  was  adopted.     The  com-  tic  statesmen  belied  their  better  inspiration  in 

3e  on  the  extension  of  foreign  missions  becoming  mere  reactionists,  the  sentimental  or 

i  a  report  deprecating  the  idea  that  the  the  interested  champions  of  existing  powers 

of  the  society  was  fulfilled  by  establishing  and  menaced  privileges.  Disraeli  wasaConserv- 

raaintaining  missions  in  Protestant  Chris-  ative  by  nature,  but  one  who  possessed  the  gift 

couo tries,  indicating  Japan  and  Africa  as  of  looking  before  as  well  as  after.    He  pro- 
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pounded  to  himself  aod  to  his  political  disci-  with  honor,"  was  a  conrse  which,  in  spite  of 
pies  in  the  beginning  the  question,  *' What  is  subsequent  defeat  and  depreciation,  still  ckims 
to  be  conserved  ?  "  and  throughout  his  career  the  praises  of  English  patriots.     The  war  with 
he  showed  himself  as  radical  in  lopping  off  Afghanistan  grew  directly  out  of  the  policj 
outworn  institutions  to  which  even  his  Liberal  taken  toward  Russia,  and  the  Transvaal  war 
opponents  still  clung  as  he  was  conservative  in  out  of  a  situation  of  affairs  for  which  both 
upholding  ancient  and  enduring  social  prin-  parties  were  responsible.    That  both  these  wan 
ciples  which  were  ignored  in  the  Liberal  phi-  might  with  more  cre4it  have  been  avoided  was 
losophj.    Disraeli's  political  ideal  is  unfolded  the  verdict  of  the  people  in  the  elections  of 
in  his  novels  "  Coningsby  "  and  "  Sibyl."     His  1880.    Disraeli's  precipitation  from  power  im- 
intellectual  method  was  not  comprehended  by  mediately  after  attaining  the  pinnacle  of  great- 
an  age  and  a  nation  educated  only  in  the  short  ness  was  rather  a  manifestation  of  the  jealous 
and  easy  political  logic  of  deduction  from  as-  ingratitude  of  republics  than  a  condemnation 
Bumed  universal  axioms.     The  underlying  rao-  of  his  policy.    The  dramatic  effect  produced 
tive  of  his  speculations  was  the  need  which  he  by  springing  his  political  strokes  upon  the 
felt  of  closer  bonds  of  social  interdependence,  country  as  surprises,  and  the  outward  pomp 
such  as  those  which  the  great  revolution  had  and  vainglorious  flourish  of  titles  in  his  Orien- 
unloosed.    Neither  he  nor  the  age  was  ripe  for  tal  policy,  were  repugnant  to  the  sober  second 
constructive   developments  in  that  direction  thought  of  Anglo-Saxon  people, 
even  to  commence.    Disraeli  was  in  advance        No  Continental  power  was  disposed  to  re- 
of  the  time  in  recognizing  the  fatuity  of  the  strain  Russia  from  acting  her  will  with  Turkey 
doctrine  that  unchecked  selfishness  is  the  main-  after  the  hard-won  conquest.    But  all  the  nen- 
Bpring  of  progress.    He  had  the  genius  to  dis-  tral  powers  approved  the  spirited  stand  taken 
cern  the  interior  vitality  of  the  ancient  insti-  by  England,  although  the  English  themselves, 
tutions,  proclaimed  effete,  with  which  memo-  who  had  become  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with 
ries  of  social  duties  and   hallowed  relations  the  theory  of  non-intervention,  acquiesced  very 
were  associated ;  and  in  revindicating  the  high  reluctantly,  until  the  slumbering  martial  pas- 
mission  of  the  throne,  the  national  church,  and  sions  were  excited.    The  Russian  version  of 
the  nobility,  he  struck  a  chord  to  which  the  the  "Bulgarian  atrocities"  was  eloquently  pre- 
feelings  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  sented  to  the  country  by  Gladstone  and  other 
responded,  and  which  did  not  leave  the  great  Liberal  orators.    Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Car- 
middle  class  unaffected.    Disraeli  was  a  lead-  narvon  resigned  from  the  Cabinet.    With  the 
ing  spirit  in  the  movement  of  moral  regenera-  party  thus  crippled  and  public  opinion  waver- 
tion  among  the  British  aristocracy  which  oc-  ing  and  turning  against  him,  Disraeli  conra- 
curred  at  the  period  when  he  was  by  hard  par-  geously  went  forward  in  the  course  which  he 
liamentary  work  gaining  the  reluctant  reliance  deemed  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  rescae 
of  the  Tories  upon  his  brilliant  powers  of  de-  England^s  menaced  Asiatic  interests.  A  British 
bate  and  astute  party  tactics.    The  confidence  fleet  forced  the  Dardanelles  and  anchored  be* 
and  respect  which,  as  a  moral  leader,  he  de-  fore  Constantinople.    Six  million  pounds  were 
served  of  the  Tory  party,  was  tardily  meted  to  voted  by  Parliament  for  military  preparations, 
him  only  on  account  of  his  political  triumphs,  and  a  contingent  of  native  troops  from  India 
In  the  field  of  foreign  politics,  in  which  he  was  landed  at  Malta,  as  a  signed  that  the  re- 
won  and  lost  his  great  battles,  Disraeli's  mo-  sources  of  the  new  empire  of  India  would  be 
tives  were  of  a  lower  order  than  his  social  drawn  upon  to  prevent  the  encroachments  ot 
doctrines,  which  he  could  not  carry  out  in  Russia  upon  British  possessions  in  Asia,  or  her 
practical  politics,  but  which  actuated  him  to  approach  toward  the  route  of  naval  commonj- 
accept  democratic  measures ;  notably  to  take  cations  with  India.    Disraeli  dictated  to  Russia 
the  "  leap  in  the  dark  "  which  extended  the  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  defeated 
franchise  to  the  rural  population.    Disraeli's  the  pretensions  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
foreign  policy,  loudly  as  it  has  been  condemned  By  placing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  the 
by  doctrinaires,  is  the  historical  policy  of  Great  domination  of  Austria,  he  interested  another 
Britain.    To  strengthen  the  imperial  authority  power  in  the  prevention  of  Russian  aggression 
in  India  was  a  politic  and  exigent  course.    The  beyond  the  Balkans.    The  acquisition  of  Cyprus 
domination  of  Great  Britain  by  the  exercise  of  by  England  was  of  doubtful  advantage.    Upon 
military  power  over  all  the  outlying  weak  and  his  return  from  Berlin  he  entered  the  House 
barbarous  nations  of  the  world  is  an  immo-  of  Lords  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
rality  the  blame  for  which  attaches  principally  Upoij  the  resignation  of  the  Disraeli  Cabinet 
to  the  mercantile  community.    They  have  ben-  in  1868  he  had  been  tendered  a  peerage,  but 
efited  by  such  exhibitions  of  tyranny,  and  are  was  unwilling  at  that  time  to  retire  from  the 
only  brought  to  condemn  them  when  the  cost  House  of  Commons,  and  accepted  the  honor 
is  not  immediately  returned  to  them  in  rich  for  his  wife  instead,  upon  whom  was  conferred 
profits.  the  title  of  Viscountess  Beaconsfield.    The  re- 
Disraeli's  bold  preparations  for  war  with  suit  of  the  elections  of  the  spring  of  1880  was 
Russia,  which  enabled  him  to  reassert  England's  a  surprise  to  the  victorious  as  well  as  to  the  de- 
authority  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  and  to  feated  party.    It  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
return  in  triumph  from  Berlin  bringing  **  peace  to  Disraeli  to  see  his  cherished  plans  brought 
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t  and  his  policy  reversed.    From  his  thePacificRailway,  are  detailed  in  the  "Annual 

le  Hoase  of  Lords  during  the  remain-  CyclopcDdia"  for  1880.    They  were  ratified  in 

of  his  life  he  did  not  often  rise,  but  all  essential  particulars  by  the  vote  of  Parlia- 

illy  lifted  his  voice  in  indignant  or  ment.    The  company  receive  the  sections  of 

protest.    The  biographical  details  of  the  road  already  completed  and  under  way, 

aconsfield^s  career  have  been  related  the  total  cost  of  the  property  to  be  handed 

lier  volume  (see  Disraeu,  Benjamin,  over  to  them  by  the  Government  being  esti- 

ual  OyclopcBdia."  for  1877).  mated  at  $32,500,000.    They  receive  in  addi- 

NION   OF   CANADA.     Parliament,  tion  a  money  subsidy  of  $25,000,000,  and  a 

»een  summoned  in  December,  earlier  land  subsidy  of  25,000,000  acres.    The  total 

usual  time  of  assembling,  in  order  to  subsidies   allowed   them  for  completing  and 

the  Pacific  Railway  contract  to  which  running  the  road  for  the  specified  term  of  years 

imment  had  nledged  themselves,  con-  are  valued  in  the  aggregate  at  $107,500,000. 

1  session  till  March  18th.     After  the  The  land  they  are  allowed  to  select  at  will, 

the  agreement  were  published,  a  com-  along  the  line  of  the  main  or  branch  roads,  or 

Canadian  capitalists  offered  to  build  elsewhere  in  the  unoccupied  Northwest.    The 

[>  in   operation  the  transcontinental  portions  of  the  line  to  be  constructed  by  the 

an  terms  more  favorable  to  the  Gov-  syndicate  were  estimated  by  Sandford  Fleming, 

Their  proposition  was  to  fulfill  the  the  former  Government  engineer,  at  $48,500,- 

for  a  money  subsidy  $3,000,000  less  000.    The  company  are  protected  from  com- 

id  subsidy  3,000,000  acres  less  than  peting  parallel  roads,  and  from  other  lines 

icate  with  which  the  Government  had  crossing  the  boundary,  for  twenty  years.  They 

»d,  and  furthermore  to  submit  to  free  are  also  grante<l  immunity  from  taxation  for 

ion  from  parallel  lines  and  roads  con-  ever,  and  are  permitted  to  import  all  materials 

rith  the  United  States  railroads,  and  to  free  of  duty.    The  right  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 

le  immunities  granted  to  the  syndicate  ernment  to  regulate  freight  and  passenger  rates 

leral  and  local  taxes  and  duty  on  im-  is  not  to  be  exercised  until  the  earnings  on  the 

laterials.    They  also  offered  to  submit  capital  exceed  10  per  cent  per  annum.    The 

priation  at  any  time  on  terms  to  be  company  issued  $25,000,000  of  bonds  secured 

y  arbitration.    The  Liberals  did  not  on  their  land  grant,  the  amount  for  which  they 

'  the  acceptance  of  these  terms,  but  were  allowed  to  bond  the  land  by  the  terms  of 

hat  the  Premieres  bargain  was  mate-  the  charter.     Of  the  total  amount  $5,000,000 

>rer  than  the  one  offered  by  the  Ca-  are  retained  by  the  Government  until  tlie  year 

ynd icate,  and  that  yet  better  terms  1901   as  security  for  the  completion  of  the 

obably  be  obtained  if  competing  bids  whole  line,  and  its  maintenance.    The  remain- 

ited,  while  still  contending  that  no  ing  $20,000,000  they  are  allowed  to  sell  lor 

for  the  completion  of  the  entire  line  what  they  will  bring,  the  proceeds  to  remain 

3  entered  into  at  present.    The  Oppo-  in  the  custody  of  the  Government,  and  to  be 

ined  no  numerical  strength  during  the  paid  over  to  the  company  as  each  twenty-mile 

emaining  in  a  small  but  strenuous  and  section  is  constructed. 

le  minority.  Parliament  was  engaged  The  letters  patent  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
contract  with  the  St.  Paul  syndicate  Railway  Company  were  issued  February  16th, 
ransfer  of  the  portions  built  and  the  and  the  requisite  $5,000,000  of  stock  were  sub- 
on  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  during  the  scribed  for,  and  the  deposit  with  the  Govern- 
*  January.  Mr.  Blake  brought  in,  as  ment  of  $1,000,000  made  immediately.  The 
Iment  to  the  bill,  a  proposition  to  dis-  company  was  organized  with  George  Stephen, 
le  Government's  provisional  bargain,  of  Montreal,  as  president;  Duncan  Mclntyre, 
ce  the  best  terms  for  the  Dominion  of  Montreal,  vice-president;  J.  J.  C.  Abbott, 
>uld  be  secured  by  competition  in  the  counsel ;  Mclntyre,  Angus,  and  Hill,  executive 
•ket.  Upon  the  rejection  of  this  prop-  committee ;  Charles  Drinkwater,  secretary  and 
he  clauses  of  the  contract  one  by  one  treasurer ;  and  A.  B.  Stickney,  general  super- 
de  the  subject  of  specific  amendments,  intendent  of  the  Western  Division.  The  Gov- 
ernment, in  view  of  its  inconsistency  ernment  transferred  the  Pembina  Branch  and 
national  policy,  altered  the  condition  the  completed  portions  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
1  the  syndicate  were  granted  a  special  to  the  syndicate  in  the  beginning  of  April. 
f  from  the  duty  on  steel,  and  instead  The  company  announced  their  intention  of 
el  duty  free  for  the  space  of  one  year,  rapidly  pushing  the  construction  of  both  the 
8th  of  January,  in  a  sitting  of  seven-  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  main  line, 
irs,  the  Opposition  offered  eighteen  and  of  building  a  branch  line  from  a  point  near 
mts,  which  were  all  voted  down.  On  its  eastern  terminus  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and 
the  bill  was  passed  at  its  third  reading  another  from  a  point  beyond  Red  River  to  the 
3  of  128  to  49.  Souris  coal-fields  and  the  United  States  bound- 
rma  of  the  contract  made  provision-  ary.  The  latter  project  discourages  the  con- 
^ir  John  A.  Macdonald  with  the  St.  struction  of  an  independent  road  from  Winni- 
dicate,  after  his  failure  to  induce  Lon-  peg  to  the  coal-mines,  for  which  concessions 
talists  to  undertake  the  completion  of  had  been  obtained,  and  the  other  proposed 
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branch  threatens  competition  with  the  line  are,  J.  H.  Pope,  presenting  a  plan  for  the 
undertaken  by  the  Ontario  and  Sanlt  company,  establishment  of  impoverished  Irish  tenant 
An  amalgamation  with  the  Canada  Central  and  farmers  upon  onoccupied  lands  of  the  Domin- 
Intercolonial  Railway,  owned  by  the  Govern-  ion  by  the  assistance  of  the  Canadian  and  the 
ment,  was  effected  by  the  syndicate.  The  por-  Imperial  Governments,  was  adopted  by  the 
tions  of  the  main  line  constructed  are  about  Privy  Conncil  of  the  Dominion  and  transmitted 
500  miles  in  Manitoba  and  100  miles  in  British  to  the  Imperial  Government  in  March.  It  pro- 
Columbia.  The  whole  will  be  completed  by  posed  that  provision,  be  made  for  removing 
the  syndicate,  it  is  expected,  in  about  seven  families  from  Ireland  to  the  Northwest,  and 
years.  The  entire  line  will  be  about  4,500  their  maintenance  until  the  first  crop  should  be 
miles  long,  extending  from  Halifax  to  Burrard  gathered  from  the  land.  By  arrangement  in 
Inlet.  Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  shorter  advance,  the  farm-lots  of  the  new-comers  could 
route  between  Eamloops  and  Selkirk  than  over  be  prepared,  a  small  dwelling  erected  on  each 
the  Tellowhead  Pass,  the  passage  in  the  Rocky  lot,  and  a  portion  of  the  farm  broken  up  and 
Mountains  selected  by  the  Government.  It  prepared  for  seed  before  the  arrival  of  the  im- 
has  been  decided  to  construct  two  branch  lines  migrant,  and  in  the  case  of  those  sent  late  in 
extending  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the  season  actually  sown,  so  as  to  insure  a  crop 
the  main  line,  which  will  probably  be  deflected  the  same  year  that  the  immigrant  is  placed  in 
to  the  south  in  the  Northwest  Territory  from  possession.  This  work  would  afford  eroploy- 
the  line  surveyed  by  the  Government  engi*  ment  to  the  inmiigrants  upon  their  arrival  and 
neers.  One  of  the  branches  is  to  enter  the  while  their  own  crops  are  growing.  The  cost 
main  line  at  Brandon  and  one  near  the  great  of  settling  immigrants  on  this  plan  was  esti- 
forks  of  the  Qu^Appelle.  mated  at  $200  for  transport  of  a  family  with 
The  syndicate  introduced  regulations  with  three  children  to  Winnipeg,  and  about  the  same 
regard  to  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  Northwest  sum  for  preparing  for  seed  eight  acres  o£  prai- 
which  are  more  inviting  to  settlers  than  those  rie-land.  The  advances  which  should  be  made 
in  force  before.  The  price  of  land  in  the  sec-  by  the  British  Government  for  such  purpose 
tions  belonging  to  the  company  within  the  24-  might  be  introsted  to  a  national  emigration 
mile  belt  was  uniformly  fixed  at  $2.50  an  acre,  association ;  and  the  Canadian  Government 
payable  in  seven  annual  installments  with  in-  could  provide  that  the  cost  of  preparing  home- 
terest;  but  one  half  of  the  purchase-money  steads  for  the  occupation  of  settlers  and  the 
payable  within  the  first  three  years  will  be  re-  cost  of  transport  should  form  a  prior  charge 
mitted  to  settlers  who  crop  one  eighth  or  more  upon  the  land,  payable  in  certain  annual  in- 
of  an  80  or  160  acre  tract,  or  100  acres  in  a  stallments  with  interest.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
820-acre  tract,  and  a  proportionate  part  of  a  emment  has  provided  for  placing  tracts  of  land 
640-acre  tract ;  and,  when  buildings  of  the  in  the  Northwest  at  the  disposal  of  emigrant 
value  of  $1,000  or  more  are  placed  upon  the  associations  or  commissions  for  settlement  by 
property,  the  same  rebate  is  continued  for  five  families  from  the  old  country, 
years.  The  price  of  a  quarter-section  or  half  A  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
a  quarter-section  is  thus  reduced  for  the  pur-  Manitoba  was  brought  in  the  Senate  by  the 
chaser  who  tills  the  prescribed  minimum,  to  ministry  in  March.  It  provides  in  the  same 
$2.03  an  acre,  not  counting  interest,  and,  if  he  manner  as  a  bill  which  passed  the  Manitoba 
puts  up  buildings  of  the  stipulated  value,  to  Legislature,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  prov- 
$1 .72  an  acre.  The  Government  have  put  the  ince  westward  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
same  price  on  the  even-numbered  sections,  but  settlements  up  to  the  Assiniboin,  and  for  the 
allow  no  rebate,  the  right  of  the  pre-emptor  to  inclusion  of  the  territory  eastwardT  up  to  the 
a  conti^ous  quarter-section  under  the  home-  Ontario  boundary-line.  The  eastern  boundary 
stead  law  constituting  an  equivalent.  The  thus  defined  may  become  a  matter  of  contro- 
Govemment  land  is  open  only  to  actual  set-  versy,  since  the  western  and  northern  bound- 
tiers.  From  the  Ist  of  January,  1882,  the  pre-  aries  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  are  in  dis- 
emption  price  is  due  in  a  single  payment  at  the  pute  between  the  Ontario  and  Dominion  au- 
end  of  three  years.     Outaide  the  24-mile  belt  thorities. 

one  half  of  the  land  is  subject  to  homestead  and  In  an  alien  act  act  passed  by  Parliament,  th& 
pre-emption  at  the  price  of  $2  an  acre,  and  the  principle  was  affirmed  incidentally  that  the  Do- 
remainder  is  salable  to  any  buyers  and  in  any  minion  Parliament  possesses  concurrent  powers 
quantities  at  $2  cash  per  acre.  The  European  with  the  Provincial  Assemblies  in  legislation 
companies  and  individuals  may  purchase  tracts  regarding  property  and  civil  rights, 
of  land  within  the  24-mile  belt  at  $1.25  The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  dOth 
an  acre  on  the  condition  of  colonizing  them,  was  $29,712,063,  derived  from  the  following* 
The  Government  also  reserve  the   power  of  sources: 

granting  tracts  beyond  the  24-mile  belt  to  the         From  customs $18.406.058  is 

Canada  Pacific  or  other  railroad  companies  at  *!    ^^^^^ ^5if'25!  11 

A^  J      *  1       •         ^  A4.1     v        J  other  sources &,961.644  65 

$1  an  acre,  and  of  leasmg  to  cattle-breeders ! 

for  terms  of  twenty-one  years  tracts  of  100,000  Total $29,T12,068  9T 

acres  or  less.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $25,579,168, 

A  memorandum  of  the  Minister  of  Agricult-  leaving  a  surplus  of  $4,182,895.    The  estimate 
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of  expenditures  for  1881-82  sabmitted  to Par- 
liaiDeut  by  the  Finance  Minister,  Sir  Leonard 
Tillej,  was  $26,465,000.  In  view  of  a  prob- 
able large  increase  in  the  customs  revenue,  the 
Government  has  acceded  to  demands  for  larger 
local  expenditures.  The  increase  over  the  an- 
nual budgets  presented  by  the  late  Government 
is  about  $2,000,000. 

The  amendments  made  by  Parliament  in  the 
tariff  law  during  the  session  of  1881  were  all 
in  the  direction  of  higher  and  more  extended 
protection. 

The  protective  tariff  has  not  resulted,  as  its 
opponents  predicted,  in  perpetuating  the  con- 
dition of  depression  and  commercial  inactivity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  material  prosperity  of  Can- 
ada under  the  new  tariff  has  been  unexampled. 
Yet  the  most  intelligent  of  both  parties  under- 


stand that  the  development  of  trade  and  agri- 
culture was  not  caused  by  the  tariff.  The  tide 
was  just  turning  when  the  new  tariff  laws  went 
into  operation.  The  opening  up  of  fresh  agri- 
cultural areas,  the  abundance  of  the  crops,  and 
the  active  demand  in  Europe  for  the  produce, 
operated  as  in  the  United  States  to  bring  about 
and  to  sustain  the  upward  movement.  The 
high  tariff  went  into  force  in  March,  1879. 
Owing  to  the  general  prosperity,  the  totid 
value  of  imports,  though  less,  was  still  so  large 
that  the  revenue  from  import  duties  was  con- 
siderably augmented.  The  exports  in  the  first 
year  of  the  tariff  exceeded  the  imports  for  the 
first  time  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  Do- 
minion. The  following  table  contains  the  re- 
turns of  the  exports  and  imports,  and  the  duty 
coUected  for  a  series  of  years : 


TEAR  EITDINO  JUNE  80— 

Total  uporta. 

Total  fanporti. 

Eatend  far  ooBMiraptioa. 

Doty. 

1S63 

$57,567,888 
60,474,781 
78,578,490 
74,178,618 
82,689,663 
89,789,922 
89,851,928 
77,886,979 
80.966,485 
75,87^898 
79,828,667 
n,491,255 
87,911,458 

$78,459,644 

70,415.165 

74,814,889 

96,092,971 

111,430,527 

128,011,281 

128,218,582 

123,070,288 

98,210,846 

99,827,962 

98,081,787 

81.9H427 

86,489,747 

$71,985,806 

67,402,170 

71,287,608 

86,947,482 

107,709,116 

127,614,594 

127,404,UJ9 

119,618,657 

94,788,218 

96,800,488 

91,199,577 

80.841,603 

71,782,849 

$8,819,481 

18® 

1S70 

8,298,910 
9,468,940 

1871 

11,643,656 

1872  

1878 

18,045,494 
18,017.780 

1874 

14,421,888 

1S75 

15,861,882 

1876 

1877 

1&7» 

12,838,114 
12,518,451 
12,795,698 

1?T9 

liieA 

12,939,541 
14,138,849 

Aggregate 

$1,001,026,477 

$1,259,582,061 

$1,214,176,882 

$159,527,074 

The  value  of  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1881 
aUained  the  sum  of  $105,330,724;  the  value  of 
the  imports  entered  for  home  consumption  was 
$91,619,434.  The  customs  taxes  collected 
amoanted  to  $18,778,146.  The  total  exports, 
including,  as  in  the  above  table,  specie  and  for- 
eign merchandise,  were  $92,026,527.  There 
was  thas  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of 
113,304,197,  and  an  increase  over  the  exports 
of  the  preceding  year  of  $4,115,069. 

The  tariff  completely  fulfilled  the  design  of 
its  constructors  of  discriminating  against  the 
products  of  the  United  States,  and  in  favor  of 
the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  If  intended 
M  a  temporary  retaliatory  measure,  its  very 
sQccess  must  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of 
fetttraiiig  to  reciprocity  with  the  United 
^es.  Various  industries  have  heen  created 
OQ  the  strength  of  the  exclusion  of  American 
Soods,  and  are  already  in  extensive  operation. 
^  agitation  in  England  in  favor  of  protection 
sad  reciprocity,  and  of  a  protective  league  be- 
tween the  mother-country  and  the  colonies,  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  products  of  all  other  na- 
tiona,  lends  vigor  to  tlie  new  policy  in  Canada. 
^be  farming  class  have  not  accepted  the  tariff 
vith  entire  satisfaction.  They  are  pressing  in 
their  demands  to  have  the  agricultural  interests 
uded  and  protected  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
isj  an  import  duty,  and  even  to  have  the  excise 
duties  remitted  in  their  favor.  A  duty  upon 
irool  and  an  increase  in  the  grain  duties  are 
strongly  agitated.    For  beet-sugar  an  immunity 


from  the  excise  duty  for  eight  years  is  de- 
manded. The  tobacco-raisers  ask  for  an  im- 
part duty  on  tobacco,  and  a  removal  of  the 
excise  duty  on  their  product. 

Before  the  change  in  the  tariff  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  had  for  several  years 
exceeded  those  from  Great  Britain.  In  the 
first  year  the  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom increased  in  value,  while  those  from  the 
United  States  fell  off  so  greatly  as  to  be 
$5,000,000  less  than  the  British  imports,  where- 
as the  year  before  they  had  been  $13,000,000 
greater,  and  had  exceeded  them  every  year 
since  1874.  In  1874-^75  the  importations  into 
the  Dominion  were  from  Great  Britain,  $60,- 
000,000 ;  from  the  United  States,  $50,000,000 ; 
from  other  countries,  $8,000,000.  In  1875-76 
the  figures  were:  from  Great  Britain,  $40,- 
000,000;  from  the  United  States,  $46,000,000; 
from  other  countries,  $5,000,000.  In  1877-78 : 
from  Great  Britain,  $37,000,000;  the  United 
States,  $46,000,000;  other  countries,  $5,000,- 
000.  In  1878-79 :  Great  Britain,  $30,000,000 ; 
United  States,  $43,000,000;  other  countries, 
$5,000,000.  In  1879-'80:  Great  Britain, 
$34,000,000 ;  United  States,  $29,000,000 ;  other 
countries,  $7,000,000.  In  1878  the  value  of 
American  goods  which  were  entered  for  con- 
sumption was  $48,631,739,  on  which  duties 
were  paid  to  the  amount  of  $4,794,599,  or 
about  91  per  cent.  In  1880  the  value  of  im- 
ports entered  for  consumption  from  the  United 
States  was  $29,346,948,  which  realized  $4,521,- 
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311  in  duties,  or  nearly  15}  per  cent  The 
duties  collected  on  British  imports  in  1879 
amounted  to  $6,445,985  on  $37,481,180,  being 
less  than  17i  per  cent.  In  1880  the  goods  en- 
tered for  consumption  from  Great  Britain  de- 
creased to  $34,461,224,  but  the  duty  collected 
was  $6,737,997,  averaging  over  19}  per  cent. 
The  average  percentage  of  duty  on  the  values 
imported  was  in  1877  12*63  per  cent,  13*74  per 
cent  in  1878,  15*78  per  cent  in  1879,  and  in 
1880  16*34  per  cent.  The  duty  per  head  of 
population  in  1868  was  $2.62.  In  1879  the 
duties  collected  were  $3.10  per  capita;  in  1880 
they  were  $3.81  per  capita,  and  in  1881  $4.82. 

The  exports  of  mining  products  decreased 
from  $8,187,722  in  1879  to  $2,981,618  in  1880; 
produce  of  fisheries  from  $7,072,208  to  $6,- 
663,347 ;  forest  products  were  exported  to  the 
amount  of  $17,666,693,  against  $13,797,259  in 
1879;  the  class  of  miscellaneous  articles  to  the 
amount  of  $759,196,  against  $450,997.  The 
exports  of  animals  and  animal  products  in- 
creased from  $14,737,393  in  1879  to  $18,504,- 
000  in  1880 ;  those  of  agricultural  produce  from 
$25,970,887  to  $32,287,128.  The  total  exports 
of  products  of  the  soil  thus  increased  from  $40,- 
708,280  to  $50,791,128,  or  25  per  cent.  The 
Canadian  imports  of  manufactures  at  the  same 
time  increased  from  $81,964,427  in  1879,  to 
$85,489,747  in  1880.  The  exports  of  manu- 
factures were  $4,715,776  in  1878,  $3,228,761  in 
1879,  and  $4,484,211  in  1880,  showing  an  in- 
crease under  the  new  tariff  of  $1,255,450.  But 
of  this  increase  only  $542,336  represents  Cana- 
dian products,  and  these  mainly  partly  manu- 
factured articles.  The  duties  on  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  the  implements  of  manufacturers, 
and  the  increased  cost  of  production  owing  to 
the  higher  cost  of  living,  transportation,  etc., 
worked  by  the  tariff,  have  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  exportation  of  many  of  the 
more  finished  articles  of  Canadian  manufacture. 
Thus  the  exports  of  agricultural  implements, 
carriages,  clothing,  cordage,  boots  and  shoes, 
spirits,  sewing-machines,  machinery,  woolens, 
oil-cake,  and  other  articles  fell  away,  and  some 
of  them  very  heavily.  The  ship-building  indus- 
try seems  to  have  suffered  most  from  the  tariff. 
The  tonnage  of  vessels  built  declined  from 
106,976  tons  in  1878  and  103,551  tons  in  1879  to 
68,756  tons  in  1880.  The  number  of  tons  regis- 
tered fell  off  from  100,089  in  1878  and  94,882 
in  1879,  to  64,962  in  1880.  The  value  of  ships 
sold  to  foreigners  decreased  from  $1,236,146 
in  1878,  to  $464,327  in  1880. 

The  imports  into  the  Canadian  Dominion 
and  Newfoundland  of  the  following  classes  of 
British  manufactures  are  valued  in  the  British 
trade  returns  for  the  first  year  of  the  new  tariff 
compared  with  the  preceding  year  as  follows: 


The  exports  of  Canadian  products,  w 
and  bullion  exports  added,  amounted 
638,089  in  1880-'81,  as  compared  wit 
671,452  in  1879-'80,  $68,136,611  in  H 
and  $80,884,012  in  1872-73,  the  year  o\ 
exportation.  The  classification  of  the 
of  the  year  is  as  follows : 


CIJ^SS  OF  EXPORTS. 

Prodoc*  of 

ProdDoaef 

other 
eoimtiiet. 

T< 

Produce  of  the  mine 
Produce  of  fisheries . 
Produce  of  forests. . . 
Animals    and   their 

produce  

Agricult.  products.. 

Manu&ctores 

Miscellaoeous 

$1,464,186 

6,4(>.Vi66 

24,774,741 

21,007,711 

21,2.52,490 

8,a<)9,266 

084.176 

$154,026 

28,9S8 

n2,281 

1,808,118 

10,0.">«,62H 

985,530 

185,877 

Total 

|78,688,0$9  1  $18,888,488 

$ 

BRITISH  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA. 


1879. 


Wearing  apparel. 
Cotton  (roods.. .. 

Hardware 

Woolens 

Worsteds 


£890,81)0 
521,600 
110,780 
842.490 
88^896 


18S0. 


£918,054 
66r),8»)0 
l.V>,004 
B09,74S 

447,847 


The  shipments  of  lumber  from  the  S 
rence  show  a  material  decline  in  1880 
compared  with  the  previous  year's  < 
The  total  exports  of  square  timber  fro 
bee  and  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  amou 
837,086  tond,  against  484,108  tons  in  1^ 
a  decline  of  over  22  per  cent.  The  c 
was  distributed  over  all  kinds  of  liiml 
was  most  marked  in  the  export  of  whil 
There  was  a  still  greater  decline  in  tl 
export  trade,  amounting  to  33*8  per  cec 
grain-shipments  from  Montreal  fell  fr 
194,054  to  14,671,308  bushels.  The  wl 
port  was  6,421,096  bushels,  against  9, 
in  1880;  the  corn  export  3,334,078, 
7,303,979  bushels ;  peas  were  exported 
amount  of  3,111,588  bushels,  showing 
gain ;  oats  to  the  amount  of  1,211,221  \ 
barley,  188,659  bushels;  rye,  469,666  1 
The  shipments  of  flour  were  618,114  bf 

The  present  supply  of  beef  is  hard] 
cient  to  maintain  the  new  and  flonrishin 
exporting  trade  in  the  dimensions  whic 
attained.  Owing  to  this  outlet  for  the 
product,  the  price  of  beef  rose  in  Tor 
sixteen  cents  a  pound,  and  exporters 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  obtaini 
casses.  The  supply  from  Canada  must 
fore,  be  small  for  some  time  to  come,  aj 
cease  unless  prices  remain  high  in  Eng] 

The  crops  of  grain  averaged  better 
Dominion  in  1881  than  in  the  United 
The  opening  up  of  a  large  extent  of  ne^ 
try  in  the  last  few  years  has  provided  ai 
dance  of  work  for  the  whole  Canadian 
tion  since  the  revival  of  business.  Wa^ 
risen  to  prices  ^hich  even  attract  lab 
the  United  States.  The  lumber  industi 
riously  affected  by  the  dearth  of  labon 
Ontario  farmers  have  been  unable 
hands  at  $2.25  a  day.  On  the  new  r 
in  Newfoundland  $1.50  a  day  was  pa: 
borers. 

The  lobster-canning  industry  on  Prii 
ward  Island  has  been  carried  on  b 
years;  yet  the  lobsters  have  been  oo 
in  such  quantities  that  they  are  fast  giv 
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t  regulations  have  been  pat  in  force  ance.     Steps  have  been  taken  for  a  vote  in 

rve  them,  bat  they  have  been  ineffect-  some  of  the  cities  on  the  application  of  this 

tay  the  falling  off.     These  limit  the  act.    The  act  was  passed  in  1878.     The  next 

eason  to  eighty  days  in  the  year,  and  year  it  was  tested  in  the  courts,  and  declared  to 

the  captare  of  lobsters  under  eight  be  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 

I  length.    The  product  of  the  lobster-  New  Brunswick.    The  Government  assumed 

in  1880  was  2,000,000  cans.  the  case,  and  carried  it  into  the  Supreme  Court 

sports  of  coal  from  the  Nova  Scotia  of  Appeals  of  the  Dominion,  which  reversed  the 

,ve  not  increased  in  the  last  three  years,  decision  and  declared  the  Canada  Temperance 

iber  of  tons  exported  are  given  in  the  Act  to  have  been  within  the  constitutional 

turns  as  185,443  in  1877-78,  134,017  powers  of  Parliament.    The  liquor  interest  did 

79,  and  132,796  in  1879-80.    The  ex-  not  let  it  rest  there,  but  carried  the  question 

m  British  Columbia  for  the  same  years  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 

•rogressive  increase,  having  been  145,-  Council  of  Great  Britain,  which  tribunal  has 

in  1877-78,  173,789  in  1878-79,  and  not  yet  passed  upon  the  case.    The  Dominion 

n  1879-'80.    The  prices  at  which  the  Government  have  not  taken  stfps  to  defend 

!)olambian  coal  is  exported  are  much  the  act  before  the  Privy  Council.    The  Scott 

ban  those  paid  for  the  Nova  Scotian  act  has  been  adopted  by  five  sixths  of  the  coun- 

the  value  of  the  exports  from  the  for-  ties  and  cities  of  Canada, 

ince  in  1879-'80  being  given  as  $700,-  The  military  spirit,  as  evinced  in  the  training 

that  of  the  latter^s  exports  for  the  and  parading  of  militia  corps,  has  been  more 

;238,390.  rife  of  late  in  Canada  than  in  former  years, 

te  of  interest  in  Canada  twenty  years  The  active  militia  of  the  Dominion  are  report- 

:ed  all  the  way  from  10  to  20  per  cent  ed  as  37,576  men,  of  which  Ontario  has  16,801, 

im.     Down  to  1876,  9  per  cent  was  Quebec  12,251,  New  Brunswick  2,590,  Nova 

roourable  on  mortgages.    In  1877  the  Scotia  3,946,  Manitoba  and  Northwest  Terri- 

e  came  to  be  8^  or  8  per  cent.     In  the  tories  576,  British  Columbia  303,  and  Prince 

f  1880-^81  the  demand  for  loans  on  Edward  Island  712. 

I  property  grew  less,  and  money  at  the  The  report  of  the  Post-OflBce  Savings-Bank 

le  more  plentiful,  so  that  the  prevail-  for  the  nscal  year  1881  shows  a  great  growth 

sank  to  7  per  cent  and  even  lower,  in  the    popularity  of   the    institution.     The 

ive  ceased  to  pay  interest  on  deposits,  deposits  were  $4,175,042,  being  nearly  double 

unship  or  county  loans  can  be  placed  those  of  any  previous  year,  while  the  with- 

cent,  and  the  5  per  cent  Dominion  drawals  were  $2,072,289,  but  little  above  the 
ve  risen  above  par.  usual  amount.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there 
the  statistics  of  crime  for  the  year  were39,605  accounts  open,  representing$6,208,- 
ppears  that  the  convictions  for  crimes  226.77,  or  an  average  of  $156.75  per  account, 
he  person  were  3,084  in  Ontario,  be-  This  average  is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  be- 
in  520  inhabitants  according  to  the  fore.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  $147.04 
'  1871 ;  1,070,  or  one  in  1,114  inhabit-  in  1872.  The  interest  paid  out  to  depositors 
Quebec;  270  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  one  in  the  year  was  $184,904.81.    The  total  sum 

and  260  in  New  Brunswick,  or  one  received  by  the  bank  since  its  establishment 

The  larger  ratio  in  Ontario  is  owing  in  1868  is  $27,097,124,  the  total  amount  with- 

eater  number  of  foreign-born  inhabit-  drawn  $19,852,043,  and  the  sum  invested  at 

lat  province,  since  the  number  of  con-  depositors*  request  in  Dominion  stock,  $2,431,- 

imong  the  native-born  were  only  676,  900.    The  bank  continues  to  pay  4  per  cent 

68  in  Quebec,  and  183  in  New  Bruns-  interest  on  deposits,  while  many  of  the  loan 

>f  10  persons  tried  for  murder  in  On-  societies  have  reduced  their  rate  to  3  per  cent, 

ere  acquitted,  while  out  of  18  persons  This  fact,  and  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 

to  trial  in  Quebec  16  were  acquitted,  people,  account  for  the  increase  in  the  bank's 

ictions  for  crimes  of  persons  reported  business. 

Nlucated  in  the  Dominion   were  not  The  extent  of  the  emigration  to  the  (Tnited 

n  one  seventh  as  numerous  as  among  States  has  been  the  subject  of  many  questions 

of  the  totally  illiterate.     Out  of  2,590  and  comments.    The  accuracy  of  the  returns 

convicted   of   the    graver    offenses  of  immigration  made  by  the  United  States 

lie  person  and  against  property,  1,106  customs  officers,  especially  at  Port  Huron,  as 

rried,  42  widowed,  and  1,452  single,  indicating  the  actual  extent  of  the  settlement 

,670  convicts,  902  were  set  down  as  of  Canadians  in  the  United  States,  has  been 

t  drinkers  and  768  as  intemperate.  doubted,  perhaps  not  without  reason.    The 

ohibition  movement  in  Canada  is  gain-  Canadian  Government  instituted  an  investiga- 

rce  annually,  and  there  are  signs  of  a  tion  into  the  movement.    The  officers  of  the 

d  wide-spread  agitation  in  immediate  railroad  companies  were  questioned  regarding 

The  Scott  Permissive  Act  has  been  the  number  of  tickets  sold,  which,  though  af- 

in  a  number  of  counties,  and  the  re-  fording  results  more  agreeable  to  their  wishes, 

ined  are  prompting  others  to  take  ad-  was  a  still  less  reliable  statistic^  method.    The 

>f  it  for  the  suppression  of  intemper-  census  returns  did  not  afford  the  data  for  solv- 
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ing  the  problem,  owing  to  the  custom  of  enn- 
merating  the  de  jure  citizens  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  whence  the  migration  has  been 
strongest,  although  they  may  be  residing  out 
of  the  country.  A  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Lowe, 
published  by  the  Government,  attempts  to 
show  that  the  counter-movement  of  migration 
from  the  United  States  into  Canada  was  about 
90,000  greater  in  number  in  the  decade  1871-81 
than  in  the  previous  decade.  The  United 
States  returns  of  immigration  from  Canada 
since  1873  are  as  follows : 

FISCAL  YEAR.  Ntimber  of  immlgnuta. 

1S78 87,871 

1S74 82,960 

1675 24,051 

1876 22,471 

1S77 22,116 

1878 26.668 

1879 81,268 

1880 99,706 

1881 118,664 

The  dejure  method  of  enumeration  pursued 
in  Quebec  affects  the  relative  representation  of 
the  provinces.  According  to  the  British  North 
America  act,  Quebec  shall  be  represented  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament  by  65  members,  and 
the  other  provinces  by  numbers  which  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  their  population  as  that 
number  to  the  population  of  Quebec.  The 
representation  of  the  different  provinces,  as 
determined  by  the  census,  will  be  as  follows : 
Quebec,  65 ;  Ontario,  92 ;  New  Brunswick,  16 ; 
Nova  Scotia,  21;  Prince  Edward  Island,  6; 
Manitoba,  4;  British  Columbia,  6.  As  com- 
pared with  the  last  apportionment,  Ontario 
has  gained  four  members,  while  the  remaining 
provinces  have  the  same  number  of  represent- 
atives. If  the  same  rate  of  increase  prevailed 
in  Quebec  which  took  place  between  1861  and 
1871,  the  other  provinces  would  have  nine  more 
members  than  the  present  census  gives  them. 

According  to  the  census  returns,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  several  provinces,  as  compared  with 
the  census  made  at  each  preceding  decade 
since  confederation,  is  as  follows : 


the  whole  Dominion,  18*02.  The  average  rate 
of  growth  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  was  18*56, 
while  that  of  the  New  England  States  was 
only  10'80.  Ontario^s  increase  was  at  nearly 
the  same  rate  as  that  of  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

The  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Do- 
minion, compared  with  the  previous  enumera- 
tions, and  the  increase  during  the  last  decade, 
are  as  follows : 


CITY. 


Mootrea) 

Toronto...... . 

Quebec 

Hali&x 

8t.  John,  N.  B. 

Hamilton 

Ottawa 

London  

Kington 


1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

90,823 

107,225 

140,682 

44,821 

56,092 

86,445 

09,990 

69,699 

62.447 

26,026 

29,682 

86,102 

2T31T 

28.806 

26.128 

19,096 

26,716 

86.965 

14,669 

21.645 

27,417 

11,5-6 

1^826 

19,768 

13,748 

12,407 

14,098 

88.467 
80,858 
2,748 
6,260 
♦2,677 
9,249 
6,67« 
8.987 
1,666 


PROVINCE. 


Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Territories  


1861. 

1871. 

1,896,091 

1,620,851 

1,111,566 

1,191.516 

880,857 

8S7.800 

252,047 

285,594 

80,857 

94,021 

12,228 

83,586 

60,500 

1881. 


1.918.460 

1,858,469 

440,585 

821,129 

107,781 

49,509 

60,000 

100,000 


In  this  enumeration  the  population  of  the 
Territories  and  unorganized  districts  is  merely 
estimated. 

The  total  population  of  the  Dominion  is 
4.350,933,  an  increase  upon  the  census  of  1871 
of  664,837,  the  total  population  then  having 
been  3,786,596.  The  percentage  of  increase 
of  population  during  the  decade  for  each  prov- 
ince and  for  the  whole  Dominion  was  as  fol- 
lows: Ontario,  18*05  per  cent;  Quebec,  14-01; 
Nova  Scotia,  13'61 ;  New  Brunswick,  12'44 ; 
Prince  Edward  Island,  14*68 ;  Manitoba,  28*90 ; 
British   Columbia,  76-66;    Territories,  65*28; 


Toronto,  with  its  suburbs,  has  a  population 
of  about  100,000,  showing  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
crease than  any  of  the  older  cities  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  except  Brooklyn.    Of  ttie 
smaller  towns,  Levis,  in  Quebec  Province,  has 
fallen  off  in  population  from  11,810  to  7,697; 
Three  Rivers  has  grown  from  8,414  to  9,296 ; 
Sherbrooke  City  from   4,432  to  7,227;    the 
newly  incorporated  Hull  City  contains  6,668 
inhabitants ;  Sorel  contains  5,792,  showing  a 
small  increase;  and  St.  Hyacinthe  has  increased 
from  3,746  to  5,321.     In  the  Province  of  Onta- 
rio, Guelph  City  has  increased  from  6,878  to 
9,890;  St.  Catharines  from  7,864  to  9,642; 
Brantford  City  from  8,107  to  9,626;  Belleville 
City  from  7,305  to   9,516;  St.  Thomas  City 
from  2,197  to  8,870;  Stratford  from  4,313  to 
8,240 ;  Chatham  from  5,873  to  7,881 ;  Brock- 
ville  from  5,102  to  7,608;  Peterborough  from 
2,293  to  6,815 ;  Windsor  from  4,258  to  6,567. 
Woodstock  contains  5,378  inhabitants;  G&lt, 
6,189;  Lindsay,  5,081. 

A  steamboat  accident  occurred  on  the  Thames 
River,  at  London,  Ontario,  May  24tli,  by  which 
nearly  200  lives  were  lost.  An  excursion-boat, 
named  the  Victoria,  when  returning  to  the  city 
with  nearly  600  passengers  on  board,  suddenly 
collapsed  from  the  excessive  load.  The  boat 
was  weighted  down  by  about  half  as  many 
more  passengers  than  it  was  allowed  by  law 
to  carry,  and  water  was  flowing  into  the  hold. 
A  lurch  to  one  side  caused  the  slight  stanob- 
ions  supporting  the  upper  deck  to  break,  and 
the  structure,  with  the  superincumbent  mass 
of  people,  sank  upon  those  below.  At  the  saino 
time  the  vessel  sank  over  upon  its  side,  and  the 
entire  hull  crashed  together.  It  is  probable 
that  the  boiler  was  insecurely  fastened,  an^ 
carried  the  boat  over  by  slipping  from  its  &e«t' 
The  water  was  not  very  deep,  but  the  passen- 
gers were  plunged  into  the  river  upon  one 
another,  many  injured  by  the  falling  timbers, 
and  many  more  crushed  under  the  wreck.  The 
catastrophe  served  as  a  warning,  which  aroused 
the  officials  charged  with  the  inspection  of  ex- 
cursion-boats in  the  United  States  as  well  as 

^  DecreMtt. 
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in  Canada  to  the  more  careful  discharge  of  tween  the  rules  of  law  and  eqnitj  is  abolished, 

their  duties.  and  where  thej  differ  the  rules  of  equity  are  to 

One  of  the  periodical  conflagrations  to  which  guide  the  court.     Proceedings  in  chancery  bj 

the  wooden-built  city  of  Quebec  is  liable  oc-  a  bill  or  information  give  place  to  the  common- 

curred  June  8th,  destroying  a  great  part  of  the  law  writ.    Technical  pleading  is  done  away 

suburb  of  St.  John.    Nearly  700  buildings  were  with,  and  a  plain  statement  in  ordinary  lan- 

deatroyed,  among  them  the  fine  church  of  St.  guage  is  sufficient. 

John.     The  pecuniary  damage  amounted  to        The  total  expenditures  of  Ontario  in  1880 

nearly  $2,000,000.      The  burned  houses  were  amounted  to  $2,243,663,  of  which  $173,732 

the  homes  of  some  9,000  people.  went  for  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government. 

The  Ontario  Parliament  closed  its  session  $111,585  for  legislative  expenses,  $265,070  for 

March  4th.      Several  railway  projects  were  the  administration  of  iustice,  $505,104  for  edu- 

chartered  and  subsidies  granted,  the  chief  of  cation,  $505,598  for  the  maintenance  of  public 

the  railway  bills  being  the  one  providing  for  institutions,  $141,361  for  public  works,  $52,982 

the  Sauit  Ste.  Marie  line.    The  principal  act  for  immigration,  $107,282  for  agriculture,  arts, 

of  general  legislation  was  an  act  consolidating  and  literary  institutions,  $72,832  for  hospitals 

the  superior  courts  of  law  and  equity,  and  es-  and  charities,  $91,293  for  miscellaneous  ex- 

tablishing  a  uniform  system  of  pleading  and  penses,  $26,375  for  public  works,  $96,889  for 

practice.     Important  amendments  were  made  colonization  roads,  $59,046  for  crown  lands, 

in  the  license,  municipal,  and  education  laws,  and  $34,558  refunded.     The  revenue  for  1880 

An  act  was  passed  to  secure  better  protection  was  $2,451,935.    It  was  made  up  principally 

of  employes  and  the  public  against  railroad  ac-  by  a  subsidy  of  $1,116,872 ;  a  specific  grant  of 

cidents,  and  one  to  prevent  the  deterioration  $80,000;  interest  on  special  funds,  $136,696; 

of  rivers  and  streams  through  negligence  in  crown-lands  revenue,  $616,311 ;  revenue  from 

lamberin^  operations.    The  Liberal  majority  public  institutions,  $63,982;   from  education, 

in  the  Assembly  continued  unbroken.     The  $44,284;    interest  on  investments,  $101,812; 

railway  subsidies  grante^d,  it  is  expected,  will  licenses,  $91,207 ;  law-stamps,  $66,984.     The 

speedily  return  to  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  assets  of  the  province,  consisting  of  invest- 

iocreased  revenue  from  crown  lands  and  tim-  ments,  trust-funds  held  by  the  Dominion,  de- 

ber,  resulting  from  the  opening  up  of  the  coun-  posits  in  bank,  etc.,  amounted  to  $5,040,487, 

try  north  of  the  Georgian  Bay  by  the  Sault  the  liabilities  to  $820,398,   leaving  a  surplus 

Railway.     A  feeling  was  evinced  against  the  over  and  above  all  indebtedness  of  $4,220,088. 

SQbsidizing  of  further  routes  by  the  province,  The    estimated   expenditures  for    1881   were 

unless  they  promise  advantages  of  the  same  ex-  $2,034,823  for  current  expenses,  $228,691  for 

ceptional  character.     Resolutions  were  passed  public    works    charged    to    capital    account, 

in  condemnation  of  the  Dominion  Government  and    $45,677  for  other  purposes;    together, 

for  Its  tardiness  in  a(^usting  the  northern  and  $2,309,191.      The    estimate  of    receipts  was 

western  boundaries  of  the  province,  in  accord-  $2,400,169. 

SQce  with  the  award  which  was  made  in  1878.        An  inquiry  as  to  the  aggregate  indebtedness 

Aq  act  was  passed  to  give  increased  efficiency  of  municipalities  in  Ontario  shows  that  it  is 

to  mntaol  insurance  companies  of  the  province,  altogether  about  $22,000,000.     The  principal 

The  act  to  preserve  the  public  interest  in  objects  for  which  the  loans  were  raised  were 

streams  was  disallowed  on  a  petition  to  the  railway  aid,  which  took  about  $8,400,000  of 

Governor-General  in  Council,  the  reasons  given  the  proceeds  of  the  loans  ;    water- works  and 

Wing  that  it  contravened  a  decision  of  a  court  protection  against  fire,  on  which  over  $4,750,- 

ofcorapetent  jurisdiction  by  affirming  a  public  000  were  expended;   drainage  and  sewerage, 

nght  where  the  court  denied  that  there  was  $2,000,000:    roads  and  bridges,   $1,800,000; 

^ne,  that  it  took  away  proprietary  rights  with-  school-buUdings,    about     $1,500,000 ;    public 

oat  providing  for  compensation  to  the  owner,  buildings,  $1,000,000;    aid  to  manufacturers, 

and  that  it  was  retroactive  in  its  operation.  $200,000.     The  municipal  taxes  for  the  year 

The  Governor-General  in  Council  is  empow-  1879  aggregated  $7,872,461,  being  at  a  rate 

^fed,  under  the  British  North  America  act,  to  somewhat  less  than  one  cent  on  the  dollar,  the 

^llow  provincial  laws,  not  only  because  they  assessed  valuation  of  the  province  amounting 

»re  ultra  vires^  but  if  they  are  deemed  an  abuse  to  $787,000,000  on  a  basis  which  would  make 

^  the  legislative  power  within  the  sphere  of  the  actual  value  of  all  property  about  $1,200,- 

provincisd  legislation.    The  disallowed  act  pro-  000,000.    The  municipal  expenditures  of  the 

^ded  that  afi  persons  might  use  slides,  dams,  province  aggregated  in  1879  $11,137,747,  of 

gates,  booms,   and  works  of  excavation  for  which  $2,630,958  went  for  schools,  $1,189,143 

boating  timber,  upon  the  payment  of  a  reason-  for  roads,  bridges,  and  sidewalks,  and  $651,967 

tbie  toll  to  the  owners  of  the  improvements.  for  the  administration  of  justice.     Municipal 

The  Judicature  Act  was  drawn  up  on  the  administration  cost  $993,361. 

modal  of  the  act  for  the  same  purpose  passed        The  Province  of  Quebec  is  embarrassed  by  a 

se?en  years  before  by  the  British  Parliament,  debt  of  about  $17,000,000,  the  interest  and 

The  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Common  Pleas  sinking  fund  for  which  absorb  about  $1,000,000 

lod  the  Queen^s  Bench  were  consolidated  into  of  the  provincial  revenues  each  year.    No  less 

A  High  Court  of  Justice.    The  distinction  be-  than  $12,000,000  represent  the  cost  of  the 
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North  Shore  Railway,  which  under  govern-  inces,  is  also  found  everywhere  throughout  the 

ment  management  yields  but  $70,000  a  year,  region  of  abundant  rain-fall,  being  particularly 

It  is  proposed  to  sell  the  road  to  the  Canada  fine  and  large  in  the  Chai'lotte  Islands.    The 

Pacific  syndicate,  who,  it  is  estimated,  could  other  most  important  tree  of  the  province  is 

earn  from  it  as  a  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railway  the  red  cedar,  which  grows  there  to  a  prodi- 

as  much  as  $500,000  a  year,  and  would  be  will-  gious  size.     From  Puget  Sound  about  150,000,- 

ing  to  pay  for  the  property  $8,000,000.  000  feet  of  timber  a  year  are  shipped  to  Cali- 

A  special  session  of  the  Manitoba  Legislature,  fornia,  25,000,000  feet  are  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
called  to  take  action  on  the  boundary  extension  tries,  and  25,000,000  feet  used  at  home, 
as  soon  as  the  Dominion  Parliament  should  pass  In  presenting  the  budget  to  the  Columbia 
a  law  on  the  subject,  opened  March  3d.  Mani-  Legislature,  Mr.  Beaver  complained  that  the 
toba,  when  it  was  created  a  province  of  the  Dominion  would  not  assist  the  province  by  leg- 
Dominion,  was  allowed  the  sum  of  $551,447  as  islation  to  collect  from  the  Chinese  some  con- 
an  offset  to  the  debts  of  the  other  provinces  tribution  to  the  taxes.  The  Indians  and  the 
assumed  by  the  Dominion.  The  expen»>ive  sys-  Chinese  escape  taxation  altogether,  and  pay 
tem  of  government  set  up  brought  the  "  Prairie  nothing  for  the  support  of  the  provincial  gov- 
Province  "  into  financial  straite.  The  govern-  emment,  but  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the 
ment  was  subsequently  simplified  by  the  abo-  Dominion  Government  the  duties  on  the  im- 
lition  of  the  Upper  Legislative  Chamber  and  the  ported  and  excise  articles  which  they  con- 
reduction  of  the  number  of  salaried  ministers,  sume. 

Nevertheless,  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  the        The  revenue  of  Newfoundland  for  1880  was 

Dominion  Government,  which  allowed  five  per  $928,565,  a  decrease  of  over  $60,000  as  com- 

cent  per  annum  interest,  has  been  consumed  pared  with  1879.    This  decrease  was  owing  to 

to  meet  current  expenses,  until  there  only  re-  smaller  importations  of  molasses,  sugar,  spirits, 

mains  of  it  the  sum  of  $248,060.     There  were  wines,  and  tobacco.    There  is  a  floating  debt 

withdrawn  from  the  fund  in  this  way  $158,486  of  $77,825.     The  estimated  requirements  for 

between  1872  and  1875,  and  in  1880  the  addi-  1881  were  $989,860.     The  totJ  expenditures 

tional  sum  of  $100,000  was  taken  to  supply  a  were  $1,105,490.    The  consolidated  and  debeo- 

deficit.    The  annual  subsidies  from  the  Domin-  ture  debt  of  the  province  on  January  1,  1881, 

ion  Treasury  amount  to  about  $100,000,  being  amounted  to  $1,450,990;  but  in  the  early  part 

made  up  of  the  annual  interest  on  the  remain-  of  the  year  $100,000  of  this  was  dischaiged. 

der  of  the  indenmity  fund,  $12,15.3,  a  specific  The  ship-buUding  of  1880  was  132  vessels,  of 

grant  of  $30,000,  and  80  cents  per  head  of  the  4,998  tons ;    the  total  shipping  owned  in  the 

population.      The  revenue   collected   by  the  colony  is  1,830  vessels,  of  86,561  tons.    The 

province  from  taxation  does  not  exceed  $15,-  imports  for  the  year  1880  were  $6,966,243  in 

uOO.     The  total  amount  available  for  the  cur-  value,  or  $38.33  per  capita;  the  exports,'$6, 784,- 

rent  provincial  expenses  is  therefore  only  about  888,  or  $37.33  per  capita. 
$115,000  a  year.    The  expenses  amounted  in        DUFAURE,     Jules    Armand    Stanisus, 

1880  to  $181,329,  and  in  1881  were  expected  French  ex-Minister,  di|&d  at  Paris,  June  27tb, 

to  be  as  great,  or  somewhat  greater,  on  account  aged  eighty-three  years.    Dufaure  was  the  last 

of  the  extension  of  territory.  survivor  of  the  illustrious  group  of  statesm^ 

The  agricultural  capabilities  of  British  Co-  who  came  to  the  front  in  the  reign  of  LopiB 

Inmbia  are  of  an  inferior  order,  but  its  mineral  Philippe.    Free  from  vanity  and  ambitious  in- 

resouroes  are  probably  very  rich,  and  its  tim-  trigue,  he  was  one  of  the  most  trusted  and 

her  undoubtedly  of  great  value.     Professor  G.  esteemed  of  French  politicians,  and  in  every  po- 

Dawson,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  states  that  litical  crisis  for  the  last  forty  years  he  exer- 

110,000,000  acres,  two  thirds  of  the  total  area  cised  a  quiet  influence  not  inferior  to  that  of 

of  the  province,  including  Vancouver  and  Char-  the  more  conspicuous  actors.    Less  of  a  theorist 

lotte  Islands,  are  covered  with  timber.    The  than  the  other  statesmen  of  his  school  which 

most  valuable  wood  is  the  Douglas  fir  or  Ore-  formed  its  ideas  on  the  model  of  English  cod- 

gon  pine.    This  esteemed  commercial  tree  is  stitutionalism,  he  understood  better  the  oapa* 

found  throughout  Vancouver  Island,  adjacent  bilities  and  tendencies  of  France,  and  he  did 

to  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  from  the  coast  more  than  the  others  by  his  efforts  as  a  prao- 

to  and  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  tical  politician  and  by  his  own  example  to  im- 

Mountains ;    near  and    about    Fort    George ;  plant  constitutional  principles  in  France,  and 

northeastward  as  far  as  Mcleod's  Lake,  at  Jacla  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  secure  establish- 

Lake,  at  Babine  Lake,  and  in  many  other  lo-  ment  of  the  repablic.    Dufaure  was  bom  De- 

calities.     This  tree  frequently  exceeds  8  feet  in  cember  4,  1798,  at  Saigon,  in  the  department 

diameter  above  the  ground,  and  grows  to  a  of  the  Charente-Inf^rieure.    He  immediately 

height  of  from  200  to  300  feet,  forming  great  took  a  high  position  at  the  bar  upon  complet- 

and  dark  forests.    Masts  for  export  are  hewed  ing  his  legal  studies  at  Paris.  He  entered  polit- 

octagonally  from  20  to  32  inches  diameter,  and  ical  life  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis 

60  to  120  feet  long.    Yards  are  hewed  of  12  to  Philippe,   being  elected  deputy  in   1834  for 

24  inches  diameter,  and  50  to  102  feet  long.  Nantes,  which   city  returned  him  regularly,. 

The  Western  hemlock,  which  grows  much  except  during  the  empire,  from  which  he  held 

larger  than  the  hemlock  of  the  Eastern  prov-  aloof,  until  1878.    He  was  appointed  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Council  of  State  in  1836,  but  resigned  popular  admiration.    He  never  courted  it,  nor 
in  the  following  year  and  became  one  of  the  planned  combinations  to  secure  his  own  ad- 
most  active  of  the  Opposition  members.     In  vancement,  nor  connived  in  any  of  the  acts  of 
Maj,  1839,  he  entered   the  Passy-Villemain  illegality  or  usurpation  which  have  marked  the 
Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Public   Works.     The  course  of  French  history  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
Thiers  Cabinet  succeeded,  the  following  year,  tury.    Ue  was  the  obstinate  defender  of  the 
which  was  followed  by  that  of  Guizot,  in  which  principle  of  legality  at  every  juncture,  but  re- 
Dufaure  refused  a  place,  and  joined  the  Oppo-  fused  his  services  to  no  government  so  long  as 
sition,  although  most  of  his  colleagues  remained  it  kept  within  the  strict  limits  of  what  he  con- 
'm  office.   He  opposed  the  fortification  of  Paris  sidered  constitutional  action.    Always  follow- 
and  the  compact  with  England  regarding  the  ing  patriotic  aims  with  single-minded  purpose, 
right  of  search,  over  which  was  raised  a  cry  he  was  a  shrewd  and  crafty  political  tactician, 
against  ^*  perfidious   Albion.^^     He  spoke  in  As  an  orator,  in  the  tribune  or  at  the  bar,  he 
favor  of  the  expropriation  law,  and  in  1842  was  remarkably  clear  and  forcible  in  his  state- 
ftdvocated  the  railway  law.    He  became  the  ments,  and  was  counted  one  of  the  most  effect- 
Idader  of  the  famous  ^^  third  party,''   which  ive  speakers,  although  his  delivery  was  not 
many  of  the  chief  liberals  joined.    After  the  attractive,  and  his  speeches  were  devoid  of  wit 
Revolation  of  February  Dufaure  declared  him-  or  passion,  but  did  not  lack  biting  sarcasms  on 
self  in  favor  of  the  republic,  and  took  part  in  occasion.    As  a  minister  in  the  various  depart- 
tbe  Constituent  Assembly  as  one  of  the  leaders  ments  which  he  filled  he  displayed  the  highest 
of  the  Moderate  Democracy.    Cavaignac  called  order  of  practical  ability  and  judgment    The 
him  to  his  Cabinet,  October  13,  1848,  as  Min-  French  railway  system  was  developed  accord- 
i^r  of  the  Interior,  and  he  had  the  direction  ing  to  his  plans.     Throughout  his  public  life, 
of  the  official  preparations  for  the  election  of  a  even  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  extreme  old 
president  of  the  republic.   He  favored  the  can-  age,  Dufaure's  counsels  had  more  weight  in 
didatore  of  Cavaignac  as  being  ^^  a  man  and  not  critical  junctures  of  public  affairs  than  those 
ao  empty  name.''    On  December  20th  he  re-  of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  more 
signed  from  the  ministry  and  resumed  his  seat  than  one  grave  national  disaster  was  averted 
in  the  Constituent  and  in  the  Legislative  As-  through  his  wisdom.                                  , 
sembly.     On  June  2,  1849,  Louis  Napoleon  DYNAMITE    MANUFACTURE.     The 
offered  him  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior  again,  French  Academy   of    Sciences    has    recently 
which  he  accepted  from    patriotic  motives,  awarded  a  prize  of  twenty-five  hundred  francs 
without  ceasing  to    denounce    the  National  to  Messrs.  Boutmy  and  Foucher  for  introduc- 
Oo&rds  and  the  political  meetings.     He  was  ing  new  modes  of  producing  nitro-glycerine  in 
dismissed  October  3l3t,  and  took  his  stand  as  quantity,  by  means  of  which  the  manufacture 
oaa  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of  the  of  dynamite  has  been  rendered  much  safer  than 
Personal  politics  of  Louis  Napoleon,  of  the  heretofore.     The  old  method,  in  which  fuming 
Fdmion  of  the  Constitution,   and  of  illegal  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  that  substance  and 
re-election  of  the  President.    After  the  coup  sulphuric  acid,  was  made  to  act  on  glycerine, 
fetat  he  resumed  practice  at  the  Paris  bar.  and  the  mass  was  suddenly  immersed  in  water. 
After  the  Gennan  War  and  the  fall  of  the  sec-  often  resulted  in  the  production  of  enough  heat 
ood  empire  he  was  again  elected  a  deputy  from  to  decompose  a  part  of  the  nitro-glycerine  and 
(^e  department  of  Charente-Inf^rieure,  and  occasion  a  violent  explosion  in  spite  of  the 
^u  chosen  Minister  of  Justice  under  Thiers,  best  refrigerating  processes  that  could  be  em- 
•pd  then  became  Vice-President  of  the  Coun-  ployed.    The  principle  of  the  new  process,  f<ir 
<5il.    On  May  19,  1873,  he  resigned  office,  and  which  the  prize  has  been  conferred,  consists  in 
^k  a  stand  as  leader  of  the  Lett  Center  against  obviating  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  by  first 
Prolonging  the  extraordinary  powers  intrusted  engaging  the  glycerine  in  a  combination  with 
^  MacMflJbon,  and  in  favor  of  the  adoption  as  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  a  sulpho-glycerio 
*  whole  of  the  constitutional  laws.   He  entered  acid,  and  then  destroying  this  compound  slowly, 
^  Boffet  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Justice,  and  by  means  of  nitric  acid.    Two  liquors  are  pre- 
^Qgh  this  impolitic  step  lost  his  election  as  pared  in  advance — a  sulpho-glyceric  and  a  sul- 
candidate  for  the  Senate  in  January,  1876.    He  pho-nitric  liquor,  the  latter  with  equal  weights 
^as  then  elected  a  deputy,  and  on  March  9th  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.    These  disengage 
*«8  chosen  President  of  the  Council.    He  en-  a  considerable  amount  of  heat ;  they  are  al- 
^^  the  Senate  after  the  death  of  Casimir  lowed  to  cool,  and  are  thea  combined  in  such 
Verier.    Dufaure  by  his  shrewd  and  deter-  proportions  that  the  reaction  takes  place  slow- 
mined  course  contributed  materially  to  the  fall  ly.    In  the  old  method  the  nitro-glycerine  is 
of  MacMahon  and  the  election  of  Gr^vy  to  the  separated  almost  instantaneously,  and  rises  in 
presidency.     Dufaure  was  a  minister  in  seven  part  to  the  surface,  rendering  washing  difficult; 
different    cabinets  and    under  five    different  in  the  new  method  it  forms  in  abont  twenty 
rulers.    He  never  enjoyed  any  great  measure  hours,  with  a  regularity  which  prevents  dan- 
of  popularity.    He  was  too  often  in  the  Oppo-  ger,  and  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  so 
Qtieii  and  too  rigid  in  his  principles  to  win  that  it  can  be  washed  rapidly. 
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EARTH-WORMS.  The  important  part 
played  by  earth-worms  ia  the  formation  of 
vegetable  mold  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  memoir  by  Charles  Darwin.  These  ar- 
ticulates are  distributed  all  over  the  world, 
being  found  in  the  loneliest  islands  of  the  sea, 
even  in  Kerguelen  Land.  There  are  but  few 
genera  of  earth-worms,  and  they  closely  resem- 
ble each  other.  Lumhrieus  is  the  name  of  the 
best-known  genus.  The  species  have  not  been 
accurately  distinguished  and  numbered;  but 
only  a  part  of  them  bring  up  earth  in  the  fonn 
of  castings,  and  are  engaged  in  making  tillable 
soil.  They  appear  to  be  found  wherever  there 
is  moist  earth  containing  vegetable  matter,  but 
{ieem  to  abound  most  where  the  ground  is  loose 
and  well  charged  with  humus.  Dryness  is  unfa- 
vorable and  even  fatal  to  them ;  but,  although 

they  are  terrestrial  ani- 
mals, they  have  been 
found  by  M.  Perrier  to 
be  capable  of  living  for 
a  considerable  time  un- 
der water.  During  the 
summer,  when  the 
ground  is  dry,  and  dur- 
ing the  winter,  when  it  is 
frozen,  they  penetrate 
to  a  considerable  depth 
in  the  earth  and  cease 
to  work.  They  are  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits, 
and  may  often  be  seen 
at  night  crawling  over 
the  ground,  more  often 
CaidfcroM  glands,   moving  their  heads  and 

bodies  around  while 
their  tails  are  still  in- 
serted in  their  burrows. 
Only  sickly  worms, 
such  as  are  afflicted  by 
the  parasitic  larva  of 
a  fly,  as  a  rule  travel 
in  the  day-time;  and 
those  which  are  seen 
dead  on  the  ground 
after  heavy  rains  are 
supposed  to  have  been 
creatures  afflicted  in 
some  way  that  have 
died  of  weakness  rath- 
er than  by  drowning. 

The  body  of  a  large 

worm  consists  of  one  or 

"Quarterly  two    hundred    almost 

tev.-lo'f'Jnct  «1  cylindrical  rinp  or  seg- 
rlee,  pi.  vii).  ments,  each  furnished 

with  minute  bristles, 
and  is  endowed  with  a  well-developed  muscu- 
lar system.  The  mouth  is  provided  with  a  little 
projection  or  lip,  capable  of  taking  hold  of 
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Crop. 


Gizzaid. 


Upper  part  of  In- 
teslin.^ 


FlO.  1.— DlAORAX    OF    THE 

Alimbntart  Canal  of 
AN  Earth-Wobic  (Lum- 
bricus),  (copied  from  Ray 
LankeHter  m 


things,  and  of  sucking.    Internally,  a  strong 
pharynx,  corresponding,  according  to  Perrier, 
with  the  protrusile  trunk  or  proboscis  of  other 
annelids,  and  which  is  pushed  forward  when 
the  animal  eats,  is  sitnated  behind  the  mouth. 
The  pharynx  leads  into  the  oesophagus,  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  part  of  which  are  three  pairs 
of  large  glands,  which  secrete  a  surprising 
amount  of  carbonate  of  lime.    They  are  unlike 
anything  that  is  known  in  any  other  animal, 
and  their  use  is  largely  a  matter  of  speculation. 
They  are  probably  partiy  excretions  of  the  ex- 
cess of  lime  centred  in  the  leaves  which  the 
animal  eats,  and  may  otherwise  aid  digestion 
by  aifording  a  neutralizing  agent  against  the 
acids  of  its  food.    In  most  of  tiie  Fpecies  the 
oesophagus  is  enlarged  into  a  cup  in  front  of 
the  gizzard.    The  latter  organ  is  lined  with  a 
smooth,  thick,  chitinous  membrane,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  weak  longitudinal  but  powerful 
transverse  muscles.    Grains  of  sand  and  small 
stones,  from  one  twentieth  to  a  littie  more  than 
one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  may  be  found 
in  the  gizzard  and  intestines,  and  are  supposed 
to  serve,  like  millstones,  to  triturate  the  food. 
The  gizzard  opens  into  the  intestine,  which 
presents  a   peculiar  remarkable  longitudin«iL 
involution  of  the  walls,  by  which  an  extensive 
absorbent  surface  is  gained.    The  circulatory^ 
system  is  well  developed.    Breathing  is  per^ — 
formed  through  the  skin,  without  special  r& — 
spiratory  organs.   The  nervous  system  is  fairly?- 
developed,  with  two  almost  confluent  cerebr^ij 
ganglia  situated  near  the  anterior  end. 

Worms  have  no  eyes,  and  are  measurably 
indifi^erent  to  light;  yet  they  can  distingui^li 
night  from  day,  and  are  quickly  affected  by    « 
strong  light,  and  after  some  time  by  a  modex"- 
ate  light  shining  continuously  upon  tliem.  Th^y 
do  not  much  mind  a  moderate  radiant  he^^ 
but  are  sensitive  to  cold.    They  have  no  sea^ 
of  hearing,  but  are  extremely  sensitive  to  '«'^" 
brations  in  any  solid  object.    Worms  in  po't  ^ 
which  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  sound  or    & 
piano,  when  placed  on  the  piano  instantiy  dre? '^ 
into  their  holes  when  the  notes  were  strucrl*' 
Their  whole  body  is  sensitive  to  contact,  as  ^^ 
a  puff  of  air.     Their  sense  of  smell  is  feeble 
but  responds  fairly  well  to  the  odor  of  the  ca^^ 
bage  and  onion  or  whatever  they  like.    Th^/ 
are  omnivorous,  and  swallow  enormous  quaJ*' 
titles  of  earth,  out  of  which  they  extract  au/ 
digestible  mattor  which  it  may  contain;  the/ 
also  consume  decayed  and  fresh  leaves  and  veg- 
etable matter,  and  raw,  roasted,  and  decayed 
meat,  but  like  raw  fat  best. 

Mr.  Darwin  discovered  in  worms  evidences 
of  a  degree  of  intelligence.  They  line  their 
burrows  with  leaves  as  a  protection,  it  is  sup- 
posed, against  the  cold  of  the  clammy  groimd, 
and  plug  the  entrances  to  them  with  leaves 
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Mid  leaf-stalka.  It  reqnires  sorne  manipalation 
to  g«t  these  leaves  in  riKht,  bat  the  worina  Icnon 
bow  to  pert'oiTD  it,  and  c&d  discrimioate  be- 
tireen  the  easiest  waj  to  draw  the  leaf  in  and 
other  wejB.  When  thej  can  Dot  obtain  leaves, 
poliolea,  aticlcs,  etc,  with  which  to  plag  ep  the 
inoaths  of  their  barrows,  the;  often  protect 
them  bj  little  heaps  of  stones ;  and  such  heaps 
of  amooth,  roanded  pebbles  may  often  be  seen 
in  grarel-walks.  Their  strength  is  ahown  hj 
tbeir  often  displacing  stones  in  a  well-trodden 
gravel-walk,  a  ta«k  thut  aometjines  demands 
ounaiderable  effort. 

Worms  excavate  their  borrows  in  two  ways ; 
bj  poshing  away  the  earth  on  all  sides  where 
the  ground  is  loose  or  only  moderately  corn- 
put,  and  by  swallowing  the  dirt,  where  the 
ground  is  hard,  and  Meeting  the  swallowed 
«arth  afterward  in  the  form  of  the  "  castings  " 
which  are  found  at  the  months  of  their  bur- 
rows. They  also  swallow  the  earth  to  extract 
Uh)  nu^tions  m:ttter  which  may  he  contained 
in  it,  aad  in  larger  qaantity  than  for  making 
tbeir  borrows ;  and  the  residue  of  this,  after 


lunl  ■!»,  0D^mred  froi 


I  tb«  notriment  is  extracted,  is  also  cast  ont. 
The  deposition  of  castings  is  no  tDslgniBcant 
part  of  the  labor  that  thoy  perform,  and  leaves 
very  psroeptible  traces  on  the  surface.    The 


castings  may  be  seen  in  garden-walks  piled  up 
in  towers  of  greater  or  less  heiglt  aroand  the 
barrows.  The  towers  formed  by  a  naturalized 
Sast  IndiuD  worm,  at  Nice,  France,  which  are 
sometimes  distributed  as  thickly  as  five  or  six 
to  a  square  foot,  are  built  to  a  height  of  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  inches.  The  tower  of 
a  perichaeta  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Calcnt- 
ta,  of  which  Fig.  2  is  an  exact  representation, 
measured  three  imd  a  half  inches  high  and  1'35 
inch  in  diameter. 

Some  of  the  towers,  as  the  fignre  shows, 
exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  skill  in  their 
constraotion.  The  castings  are  not  always 
ejected  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  are 
often  lodged  in  any  cavity  that  may  be  met  in 
burrowing.  The  burrows  run  down,  some- 
tiues  perpendicularly,  generally  a  little  ob- 
liquely, to  a  depth  of  three,  six,  and  oven  eight 
feet,  and  are  nsaally  lined  with  a  thin  layer  or 
plaster  of  fine,  dark-colored  earth  which  the 
animals  have  voided,  in  addition  to  wiiicb  a 
lining  is  made,  near  the  mouths,  of  leavea.  also 
plastered.  Bits  uf  stones  and  seeds  are  also 
sometimes  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  burruwa, 
having  been  taken  down  apparently  with  a 
purpose. 

Tne  omoant  of  earth  brought  op  by  worms 
from  beneath  the  surface  Las  been  carefully 
estimated  by  observing  the  rate  at  which 
stones  and  other  scattered  objects  on  top  of 
the  gronnd  are  baried.  A  piece  of  waste, 
swampy  land,  which  was  inclosed,  drained, 
plowed,  harrowed,  and  thickly  covered  witii 
bnrned  marl  and  cinders,  and  sowed  with 
grass,  iu  1823,  fifteen  years  afterward  pre- 
sented the  appearance,  where  holes  were  dog 
into  it,  shown  by  Fig.  3,  the  scale  of  which  is 
half  that  of  natnre.  Beneath  a  sod  an  inch 
Bad  a  half  thick  was  a  layer  of  vegetable  mold, 
free  from  fragments  of  every  kind,  two  and  a 
half  inches  thick.  ITnder  this  was  another 
layer  of  mold,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  full  of 
fragments  of  horned  marl,  fraemcnts  of  coal- 
cinders,  and  a  few  white-qnartz  pebbles.  Be- 
neath this  layer,  and  at  a  depth  of  four  and  a 
half  inches  from  the  sorface,  the  original  black, 
peaty,  sandy  soil  with  a  few  aoartz  pebblea 
was  encountered.  Six  and  a  half  years  after- 
ward this  field  was  re-examined,  and  the  frag- 
ments were  found  at  from  four  to  five  inches 
below  the  surface,  having  been  covered  in  that 
time  with  an  inch  and  a  half  more  of  mold. 
The  average  annual  increase  of  thickness  for 
the  whole  period  was  '19  of  an  inch.  This  was 
less  than  the  average  increase  of  thickness  in 
some  other  fields  similaily  observed,  in  which 
the  accumulation  amounted  to  '21  and  '22  of 
an  inch  annually.  Another  field,  which  was 
known  as  "tbe  stony  field,"  and  in  which  tlie 
stones  lay  so  thick  that  they  clattered  as  one 
ran  down  the  slope  uf  the  hill,  became  so 
covered  with  mold  in  thirty  years  that  a  horse 
conid  gallop  over  the  compact  turf  from  one 
end  of  the  field  1o  the  other,  and  not  strike  a 
stone  with  his  shoes.    A  fl^^ged  path  in  Ur. 
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drn.  and  qoBrlE-pebbleB ;  D.  eub-aoU  or  black,  peii 
qiuru-pBbbleB. 

Darnio'e  gardsD  disappeared,  in  the  course  of 
years,  under  an  inch  uf  mold  with  which  the 
worms  covered  it. 

A  stone,  Biity-fonr  inches  long,  Beventeen 
inches  hroad,  and  from  nine  to  ten  inches  thick, 
part  of  the  ruins  of  a  litne-lciln  that  had  heen 
torn  down  thirty-fire  years  before,  lay  in  s 
field,  ita  base  sunk  from  one  to  two  inches 


beluw  the  general  level,  while  the 
surface  of  tne  field  for  about  nine 
inches  around  it  sloped  up  toward  it 
to  the  height  of  fonr  inches  above 
the  surrounding  ground  close  to  the 
stone.    (Fig.  4.) 

When  the  stone  was  removed,  an 
exact  cast  of  its  lower  side,  forming 
a  shallow  crateriform  hollow,  was 
left,  tbe  inner  anrface  of  which,  ex- 
cept where  the  base  had  been  in  con- 
tact with  brick  rubliieh,  consisted  of 
fine  black  mold.  Tbe  tnrf-covere<t 
border,  which  sloped  np  to  the  stone, 
consisted  of  fine  vegetable  mold,  in 
one  part  seven  inches  thick,  and  traa 
evidently  derived  from  worm-cafil- 
ings.  several  of  which  had  been  re- 
cently ejected.  This  stone  would  have 
finnk  to  tbe  level  of  the  field  in  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  years  it  Done 
of  the  castings  were  washed  awa;  by 
rains.  Some  of  the  fallen  stonea  at 
Btonelienge  have  become  bnried  to  a 
moderate  depth  in  the  ground,  and 
are  surronndcd  by  sloping  borders  of 
turf,   on  which   recent  castings  bsve 

■Id'^Uho't        '^'"^  estimatea  of   the    amount  ot 

ri.  cosi-eio-  '  mold    hrouglit    up    by    the   wonDs, 

sand,  wiui    based  on  actual  weighings  and  meis- 

nrements  of  the  castings  at  particnlei 

spots,  give  resnlta  ranging  from  7'66  to  1B*1! 

tons  per  acre  in  one  year,  and  a  volume  suffi- 

cient  to  make  when  spread  ont  a  layer  of  bmI 

of  from  one  to  more  than  two  inches  thick  in 

ten  years.    The  remains  of  ancient  builditigB 

seem  also  to  have  been  buried  effectively,  in 

large  part,  throutrh  the  action  of  worms.    An 

iple  of  this  kind  is  funiishcd  at  Abinger, 


Surrey,  where  the  reinainsof  an  ancient  Soman 

villa  were  discovered  in  1877.  The  cut  (Fig.  5) 
represents  the  appearance  presented  by  the 
buried  wall  and  the  ground  around  it  at  a  point 
where  one  of  the  trenches  was  dug.  The  mold 
here  was  from  eleven  to  sixteen  inches  thick 
over  the  tesselated  floor,  G,  and  from  thirteen 
to  fifteen  inches  thick  over  the  broken  summit 
of  the  wall,  W.  No  signs  of  worms  appeared 
on  the  trodden-down  earth  over  the  ttiaeret 
when  they  were  first  cleared,  hut  many  signs 
of  fresh  worm-action  were  seen  on  the  ncit 
day,  and  for  the  next  seven  weeks  theae  signa 
wore  very  abundant.   Numerous  bnrrowa  were 


also  found  in  the  coursu  of  the  digging,  and 
worms  were  brought  up  from  a  considerable    I 
depth.    Tliree  years  afterward  the  worms  were 
still  at  work,  burrowing  in  the  concrete  floor 
and  the  mortar  of  the  walls. 

Other  striking  eiamples  of  the  action  of 
worms  ore  fonnd  in  tlie  ruins  of  the  old  Roman 
town  of  Si Ich ester,  where  the  concrete  floor  ot 
the  basilica,  still  covered  here  and  there  with 
teitera,  is  found  at  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. Worm-castinRS  were  observed  on  the 
floors  of  several  of  the  rooms,  in  one  of  which 
the  tesselation  was  unnsnally  perfect.  Open 
worm-burrowB  were   found  beneath   all  the 
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«e  Uuerm ;  worms  Imve  penetrated  the  old  The  chief  Bhare  of  tlie  vnrk  of  ooTering  the- 

■lis  of  tlie  miDS,  and  were  found  in  tbem,  huildings  is  Bttributed  to  worina. 
th  tracesi  of  mold ;  and  the  pavement  had         Worms  also  oontribate  to  the  disintegration 

Dk  considerably   in  nearlj  all  the    rooms,  of  the  rocks  and  the  denudation  of  the  land. 


rgenersting  hamni'  acids  which  act  on  the  in  an  aore  of  garden-soil,  and  Mr.  Darwin  is 

ifbonstes,  by  grinding  np  in  their  crops  the  willing  to  allow  half  that  nuraber,  or  26,886, 

nesthey  swallow,  and  by  bringing  earth  to  to  the  acre  in  oom-fields  ard   posture-lands: 

osarface  in  their  eastings,  to  be  blown  away  and  as  in  many  parts  of  England  a  weight  of 

the  winds  and  washed  away  by  the  rains  more  than  ten  tons  of  dry  earth  annually  passes 

0  the  valleys.     They  are  eitraordinaHly  nu*  throngb  their  bodies  and  is  bronglit  to  the  sar- 

roos.    Hensen  says  there  are  S3,767  of  them  face  on  each  acre,  the  whole  snperficial  bed  of 


etable  mold  maat  pass  throngh  them  every 
years.  By  tritarating  this  earth,  by  snb- 
ing  it*  minerals  to  the  action  of  the  humns 
Is,  and  by  periodically  exposing  the  mold  to 
air,  they  prepare  the  ground  in  an  excellent 
iner  f()r  the  growth  of  fibrons-rooted  plants 
for  seedlings.    The  bones  of  dead  animals, 


the  harder  parts  of  insects,  the  shells  of  land- 
moII\isks,  loaves,  twigs,  etc.,  are  before  long  nil 
buried  beneath  the  accumulated  castings  of 
worms,  and  are  thus  brought  in  a  more  or  less 
decayed  state  within  reach  of  the  roots  of 
plants.  Leaves  are  digested  by  them  and  con- 
verted into  humus.    Their  burrows,  penetrat- 
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ing  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  are  believed  communicate  with  the  Government,  with  the 

to  aid  materiaUyin  the  drainage  and  ventila-  f^^^^«.^f'T^'^t''^T^}'\^  they  thought 

♦:««  ^*  ♦k*   ^^X^^A      TK««.  «iu^  #>«»:i:4>»f^  4-v.r.  "^  Bubmitted  to  the  bondholders.     That,  h< 

tion  of  the  ground.     They  also  facilitate  the  ^^  ^^^     ^  y^^  ^        ^^  this  reason,  hPund 

downward  passage  of  root«  of  moderate  size,  —that  the  President  of  the  republic,  who  was  i 

which  are  noarished  by  the  hamus  with  which  less  a  dictator,  but  who  to  a  certain  extent  h 

the  burrows  are  lined.     Many  seeds  owe  their  authority  and  power  with  the  consent  of  the 

germination  to  having  been  covered  by  cast-  sentative  Congress  in  that  oountiy,  had  said  tha 

•  *v.         u     •  J  J       1      T     J  1.  useless  tor  him  to  propose  an  arrangement  for 

ings ;  others,  buned  more  deeply,  he  dormant  ceptance  of  the  CoSgrEs,  however  much  he  mij 

till  they  are  brought  under  conditions  favora-  sire  it,  unless  he  i^oeived  some  indication  that  ii 

ble  to  germination.  be  accepted  bv  the  bondholders,  as,  in  the  even 

ECUADOR  (RKPtBUOA  del  Ecuador).    Par-  rejection  by  them  after  he  had  induced  the  C< 

^ i„^«   «^i„4.;„«,  ♦^  ««^«    ♦««-;4.^«;«i   y;,r;«:^«  to  approve  an  arrangement,  he  would  damage  hi 

ticulars  relating  U)  area,  terntonal  division,  ^i^n^*'  ^hat  seemedTto  hun  (the  chwraoanfnot 

population,  etc.,  of  this  repubhc  will  be  found  reasonable  view,  and  he  believed  that  the  ol 

in  our  volumes  for  1873  and  1878.  the  meeting  was  to  see  whether  they  could  no 

The  President  is  General  Ignacio  de  Veinte-  ^  »  resolution  laying  down  the  pecuniary  bi 

mUla^  inaugurated  in  Decernber,  1876,  and  de-  :Sb^^p"^b.e'S3«rMr"Ko^n~» 

clared  dictator  for  an  unlimited  penod  m  1878.  one  of  the  requisitionists,  then  moved  a  resoluti 

The  First  Designado  (or  Vice-President)  was  pressing  the  readiness  of  the  bondholders  to  ac< 

Sefior  L.  Salvador ;  the  Second  Designado  (or  arrangement  of  the  debt  which  would  adequat 

Second  Vice-President),  Sefior  J.  K  ovoa ;  and  cure  to  them,  in  Ucu  of  their  present  bonds  and . 

♦k^  n«k:««*   «,««   ««™«««^   ^^  ♦k^  ^^iiJ™:««  ot  interest,  not  less  than  £960,CKm)  new  sterung 

the  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  followmg  ^-ith  intei^t  payable  in  sterliAg  in  London,  ^i 

inimsters :  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs,  Gen-  than  5  per  cent,  with  a  sinking  fund  of  1  p< 

erai  C.  Bemaza;  Finance  and  Public  Works,  accumulative,  to  be  increased  al&r  five  years  t< 

Dr.  Martin  de  Icaza ;  War  and  Marine,  Colonel  cent.    The  re-estabUshment  of  Uie  credit  of  E 

F.  Bolofia.     The  Governor  of  Guayaquil  was  P'^,^®  European  bourses  would,  he  continu 

X.  x^v/wt^«.  ^  v.ryi-«**xv*  x,l  v^  uaj u^uu  t»  cw  to  the  great  ad vautagc  of  the  Ecuadorian  peop 

Cxeneral  J.  Sanchez  Kubio.  would  enable  them  to  develop  the  immense 

No  official  returns  having  been  published  for  resources  of  the  country.     The  large  propoc 

a  number  of  years  past,  it  is  impossible  to  give  duction  of  the  debt  would  show  them  that  the 

an  exact  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expen-  fe!?®"  ^^^red  to  meet  them  in  a  liberal  snirit 

diture  of  this  distracted  country     The  fo^^^^^  T^h'tTaSvLX'^sSfe  ^Tr^iL^'iS 

seldom,  if  ever,  exceeds  $2,500,000;  while  the  the  debt  at  the  present  moment,  in  order  th 

latter  rarely  falls  short  of  $8,500,000 1     More  bondholders  might  understand  the  position  tlu 

than  one  half  of  the  entire  revenue  is  derived  occupied,  and  that  in  which  they  would  be  pb 

from  the  custom-house  of  Guayaquil.  S^*"  Z  Ecl^orOov  ^^'^^'"X'ffi 

The  total  national  debt  of  Ecuador  amounted  pfied  that  the  present  principal  of  the  debt, 

to  $11,459,000,  including  the  British  loan,  the  ranged  in  1854,  was  £1,824,000,  beting  1  p< 

particulars  concerning  which,  and  the  proba-  interest,  with  the  possibility  of  a  rise  in  the  e^ 

bilities  as  to  its  extinction,  are  set  forth  in  the  iJi®  yj?!^  ^^  **^®  Guayaouil  custom-house  ext 

subjoined  report  of  the  proceedings  at  a  meet-  frr  o'vKo  ^Iit^7^.^T<^i:T^' 

mg  of  the  bondholders :  they  had  received  for  a  few  years  only.    The 

of  interest  amounted  to  £264,480  (29  coupons). 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  (the  secretary  to  the  Council  of  fore,  the  indebtedness  was  £2,088,000,  which 

Foreign  Bondholders)  having  read  the  notice  conven-  proposed  should  be  converted  into  £950.000  of 

ing  the  meetiji^,  the  Kight^n.  E.  P.  Bouverie  stated  per  cent  bonds.    The  composition  would,  th< 

that  the  requisitionists  were  very  laigely  interested  in  do  nearly  10«.  in  the  pound.    The  amount  n 

this  debt,  and  their  desire  was  to  obtain  the  sanction  under  the  new  arrangement  would  be  £47,500  i 

of  the  meeting  to  a  resolution  proposing  the  basis  of  Mr.  Campbell  point^  out  that  that  amount  wi 

an  arrangement  which  they  hoped  might  be  effected  made  by  apopulation  of  over  1,000.000.    Mr.  ' 

with  the  state  of  Ecuador  for  tne  purpose  of  settling  (of  the    Ecuadorian   Bondholders^   Conmiitte 

the  debt.    There  was  a  committee  or  Ecuadorian  bond-  served  that  when  the  old  arrangement  was  ou 

holders,  which  had  sat  at  the  offices  of  the  corporation  bondholders  were  entitled  to  25  jjer  cent  of  tl 

for  some  years,  and  they  had  fully  approved  the  object  toras'  dues,  which  he  understood  from  Mr.  Has 

of  the  meeting.     The  debt  was  a  verv  old-standing  amounted  last  year  to  £200,000.    Therefore  la 

aifair.    He  believed  it  arose  originally  from  the  parti-  the  bondliolders  should  have  received  £50,000 

tion  of  the  ancient  Colombian  aebt,  about  fifty  years  progress  of  the  South  American  republics  was.  1 

ago,  between  the  different  states  which  were  then  split  stopped  by  the  position  of  their  debts,  ana 

up  out  of  the  old  state  of  Colombia,  which  had  incurred  were  arranged  their  immense  natural  resourcej 

the  debt  in  the  wars  with  Spain.    Ecuador  paid  inter-  be  developed.    It  was  to  be  hoped  that  if  tlie  i. 

est  on  this  debt  to  a  small  extent  for  about  twelve  or  rian  Government  came  to  an  arrangement  w 

thirteen  years,  under  an  arrangement  made  so  long  bondholders,  they  would  keep  it  this  time.    Ifj 

ofco  as  1854.    It  then  suspended  jmyment,  and  he  be-  Baalte  having  alluded  to  a  sum  of  £11,000  wh 

Ueved  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  shortly  afterward  said,  was  now  in  the  Bank  of  England  belonj 

repudiating  the  debt.     They  hoped,  however,  that  a  tlie  bondholders,  Mr.  Hazlewood  referred  to  h 

better  tone  and  temper  was  springing  up  on  the  part  to  the  country  a  few  years  ago  on  behalf  of  the 

of  the  states  of  South  America,  indications  of  which  holders,  and  expressed  his  TOlief  that  the  Gove 

he  had  found  during  his  experience  in  that  office,  and  of  Ecuador  would  acquiesce  in  the  terms  subm 

they  hoped  that  that  spirit  nad  extended  to  the  Gov-  the  resolution.     A  bondholder  stated  that  the 

emment  of  Ecuador.    At  any  rate,  the  requisitionists  dent  and  ministers  had  offered  to  give  the  salt 

thought  they  saw  their  way  to  effect  an  arrangement  which  were  now  £50,000  a  year,  and  could  be 

which  would  be  advantageous  to  themselves  and  to  oped  to  £70,000,  as  security  for  anynewarrani 

the  bondholders  generally.    A  short  time  ago  they  Tjie  cbdrnum  then  put  the  resolution,  and  dec 

had  deputed  a  gentleman  to  go  out  to  Ecuador  and  carried  unanimously. 
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le  total  valae  of  the  imports  at  the  port  of 
faqolL  through  which  the  foreign  com- 
ce  of  the  republic  is  almost  exclusively  ear- 
on,  was  estimated  at  $7,500,000  Ecuado- 
pesos,*  and  the  exports  at  $9,437,240,  for 
year  1879.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
itities  and  values  of  the  Ecuadorian  staples 
Drted  in  that  year : 


▲BnCLES. 

Qoutity. 

Value  in  Ecudoiiui 
OQtmicjr. 

I,             (poondB)... 
rianterk, 

tCF|                                             •  •  • 

K 

r  nuU,               ** 

B,                                                          ... 

■dun 

81,516.657 

1,988,646 

559.016 

650,829 

19,12'2,4.9 
597,200 

$6,024,797  97 

595,098  80 

818.639  12 

97,417  88 

5Ta,674  67 

95.d62  00 

60.907  00 

e ' 

682,691  00 

ToUl 

1 

$8,998,778  89 

be  exports  and  values  thereof  from  Guaya- 
to  tne  United  States  for  the  same  period 
D  as  below : 


BTICLCS. 


QoutHy. 


» lbs. 

rlanlMrk,  '' 
•r " 

L " 

-oaU....   ** 

floe 

d  tnstmizi'ts. 

dost 

I. lbs. 

• 


1.568,5«6 
620,877 
528,818 
550,829 

2,296.896 


:otiL. 


4,493 


Ecnadorkn 
cumncy. 

$8.%6,8S0  93 

87.778  82 

298,1?«  04 

97,417  88 

98,-255  94 

200  00 

800  00 

5,698  50 

858  60 

108,644  24 


$1,049,220  45 


UnitMlSUtM 
gold. 


$246,247 

60,567 

205.748 

67.218 

67,796 

188 

207 

8,981 

592 

70,989 


87  62 
04-08 
86-76 
80-27 
59-86 
0000 
0000 
96-50 
48  40 
2100 


1728,436  79-49 


export  of  suplea  (EcoAdortan  carrency). .  $8,998,778  89 
rttothe  SUtot,  "  *"  ..     1,049,220  45 

Total $7,949,662  94 


The  annexed  table  shows  the  imports  through 
Guayaquil  from  the  United  States  in  1879 : 

ARTICLES.  ValiM,  U.  S.  gol<L 

Hardware  and  cutlery $48,024  69 

Machinery  (general) 77,254  26 

Sewing-machines 85,148  84 

Agricultural  implements 1,547  UO 

Carta,  carriages,  etc 2,285  00 

Dry  goods 826,785  00 

Flour 29,824  60 

Provisions 10,124  00 

Lard 446,609  78 

Canned  goods 86,175  80 

Boor 4,927  00 

Kerosene 11,711  00 

Furniture 20,86198 

Iron,  wrought  and  uuwrought 14,480  00 

Sugar 58,862  50 

Sundries 118,789  48 

Total $1,128,850  88 

Probable  cargo  of  the  Edith  DaviA,  burned  at 
sea  on  a  voyage  to  this  port 85j000  00 

Grand  total $1,148,860  83 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  marked  increase 
in  the  imports  from  the  United  States  to  £cua< 
dor  within  the  past  few  years,  and  particularly 
in  1879,  as  compared  with  1878,  in  which  latter 
the  value  of  said  imports  was  but  $728,000  in 
American  gold.  In  1878,  the  imports  from  and 
exports  to  Great  Britain  were  of  the  values  of 
$1,022,000  and  $1,020,000  respectively;  in 
1879,  they  were  $1,410,000  and  $2,615,000; 
and  in  1880,  $1,760,000  and  $8,286,000,  The 
imports  from  and  exports  to  France  in  1878, 
through  Guayaquil,  were  of  the  vidues  of 
$661,000  and  $157,000  respectively.  Thus,  the 
trade  with  the  United  States,  though  rapidly 
extending,  is  still  far  behind  that  with  Great 
Britain. 

The  shipping  movements  at  Guayaquil  were 
as  follows  in  1879 : 


FLAG& 
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Staamm. 


lOd 

uny 

dor 

» 

•mala. 

»d  States  . . 

swua 

iRica 

Bbia 

kOd 

nm 

eo 

lorii 

ttnt 
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117 


Sailing  T— li. 


4 
19 
18 
88 
9 
8 
8 
1 
6 
1 
8 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 


118 


110 


Tooiutg*. 


19^657 

5,786 

672 

2,842 

4,956 

610 

885 

450 

1,830 

4^7 

160 

859 

729 

70 

597 

405 

221 

282 


215,820 


OLKARED. 


8t«un«TS.        Salling-TMMls. 
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lis 


Toanag*. 


4 

19^657 

21 

6.344 

12 

t37 

40 

1,917 

9 

4,956 

4 

1,412 

8 

885 

•  • 

4 

•  •  •  •  • 

1,476 

•  • 

2 

•  •  •      • 

48 

1 

859 

2 

729 

•  • 

2 

•  •  • 

697 

1 

165 

•  • 

221 

2 

869 

107 

216,612 

^e  foregoing  statistics  of  trade  with  the 

^  States  have  been  compiled  mainly  from 

interesting  and  comprehensive  returns  for- 

led  by  Consul  McLean  to  the  Department 

4ae. 

)U0ATION',  Technical,  m  Saxony.    A 

I  volume  written  by  Mr.  Felkin,  an  £ng- 

«  Eeoadorbm  peso  la  reckoned  by  the  American  oon- 
feboat  69  eeoU  of  United  States  currenqr. 


lish  manufacturer  resident  at  Ohemnitz,  in 
Saxony,  describes  the  town,  its  industry,  and 
the  schools  in  which  the  artisans  and  the  man- 
ufacturers, managers,  and  foremen  of  the  town 
and  neighborhood  receive  elementary  and 
technical  instruction.  As  this  subject  of  the 
special  instruction  of  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation is  yeariy  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
portant, it  is  well  to  record  what  is  being  done 
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in  a  manufacturing  district  in  the  center  of  attends  the  elementary  schools.  Private  school 
the  German  Empire,  Saxony  being  taken  as  a  and  teaching  are  almost  unknown  in  Germany 
fair  type  of  North  Germany.    Mr.  Felkin  is  a  The  Gymnasium  of  Chemnitz,  a  line  structnn 
native  of  Nottingham,  England,  and  has,  since  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $63,000,  is  atteode 
1861,  carried  on  at  Chemnitz  the  manufacture  by  350  scholars,  who  receive  instruction  froo 
of  hosiery,  which  is  also  the  staple  trade  of  his  a  rector,  a  sub-rector,  and    20    masters.    Be 
native  place.     Besides  hosiery,  woven  fabrics  sides  classical  instruction,  its  curriculum  in 
of  various  kinds  are  produced ;   and  where  eludes  modern  languages  and  physical  science 
water-power  was  formerly  largely  employed,  and  students  pass  from  this  to  the  university 
steam-engines  are  now  generally  in  use.    Hand-  The  modem  school  (Real  Schule)  cost  aboui 
looms  and  frames  are  also  almost  entirely  su-  $87,000.     It  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  state 
perseded  by  the  latest  improvements  in  me-  of  nearly  $8,000  per  annum.    It  has  a  director 
ohanical  contrivances.    Chemnitz  is  readily  ao-  and  26  masters,  and  is  attended  by  430  scholars, 
.cessible  by  railroad  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  In  place  of  classics  are  taught  natural  histor/, 
and  has  large  and  flourishing  factories  for  loco-  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,   mechanical 
motives,  steam-engines,  engineering  tools,  eta  and  free-hand  drawing,  so  as  to  prepare  the 
The  workshops  of  the  8axon  Government  rail-  pupils  for  the  polytechnic  and  mining  schools, 
roads  are  placed  there,  and  give  employment  The  fees  in  each  of  these  schools  are  nearly 
to  five  thousand  hands.     Mr.  Felkin  points  out  $30  per  annum.     Chemnitz  has  also  a  public 
the  significant  fact  that,  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial  school,   with  appropriate  studies 
gloves,  the  Chemnitz  workmen  have  literally  and  170  scholars.    In  addition  there  is  an  even- 
destroyed  the  trade  of  Nottingham,  and,  fur-  ing  (For tbildung)  school,  established  by  a  work- 
ther,  that  they  not  only  sell  their  wares  in  the  men^s  union,  at  which  about  1,900  scholars 
United  States  and  South  America,  but  have  attend. 

established  an  agency  in  Australia.  The  popu-  All  the  preceding  schools  are  under  the  di- 
lation of  Chemnitz  has  increased  from  40,000,  rection  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Pnb- 
twenty  years  ago,  to  90,000  in  1879 ;  and  the  lie  Worsliip.  The  three  technical  schools,  viz., 
surrounding  villages  have  a  population  of  about  the  Technical  Institute,  the  Higher  Weaving 
the  same  number.  School,  and  the  Agricultural  School,  are  under 

Elementary  education  here,  as  every  where  in  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Of  these,  the 
Germany,  is  compulsory ;  and  the  children  of  Technical  Institute  is  carried  on  in  a  building 
the  very  poorest  class  attend  the  public  ele-  erected  by  the  state  at  a  cost  of  about  $4(K),- 
mentary  schools  until  at  least  the  age  of  four-  000.  It  is  partly  supported  by  fees,  the  bal- 
teen.  After  they  have  left  these  schools  and  ance  of  the  income  needed  being  made  op  bj 
gone  to  work,  they  are  still  obliged  to  attend  the  state.  The  Higher  Weaving  School  ww 
the  evening  (Fortbildung)  school  two  evenings  erected  by  the  municipality,  and  is  maintuned 
in  each  week  for  two  more  years.  They  then  by  fees  and  subsidies  of  $726  each  from  the 
become  eligible  for  voluntary  attendance  in  the  state  and  the  town.  The  Agricultural  School 
schools  for  foremen,  for  the  building  trades,  is  a  recent  foundation,  and  has  a  small  grant 
and  for  instruction  in  elementary  drawing,  from  the  state.  Mr.  Felkin  has  fully  de- 
These  elementary  schools  do  not  receive  assist-  scribed,  and  illustrated  by  plans,  the  labora- 
ance  from  the  state,  and  the  school-fees  vary  tories,  lecture-room,  libraries,  and  museums  of 
from  $1.75  per  annum  in  the  lowest  division,  the  Technical  Institute,  which  may  fairly  com- 
to  $6.35  in  the  highest  class  of  the  highest  pai*e  with  the  more  celebrated  schools  of  Ger- 
division.  These  fees  cover  about  one  fourth  many  and  Switzerland.  It  baa  four  deoart- 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools ;  the  other  ments — ^the  Higher  Technical,  the  School  for 
three  quarters  are  borne  by  the  municipality.  Foremen,  that  for  the  building  trades,  and  the 
There  are  also  schools  of  the  same  grade,  at-  Art  School.  The  Higher  Technical  School  baft 
tended  by  children  of  wealthier  parents,  with  three  branches,  one  ifor  mechanical  engineer- 
fees  varying  from  $11.52  to  nearly  $15.00.  ing,  a  second  for  chemical  technology,  and 
Children  passing  through  these  schools  may,  if  a  third  for  architecture.  Its  courses  extenl 
qualified  by  examination,  enter  the  classical  over  seven  aemeaters  (a  semester  =  six  months), 
school  (Gymnasium),  or  the  modem  school  The  first  three  are  general,  after  which  special 
(Real  Schule),  at  the  age  of  ten ;  or  they  may,  subjects  are  studied.  These  courses  qualify  for 
after  completing  the  elementary  course,  con-  industrial  employment  and  for  the  professioa 
tinue  their  education  in  one  of  the  technical  of  an  architect;  students,  however,  who  seek 
schools.  for  employment  in  architecture  by  the  stat^ 

The  regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  ele-  must  complete  their  education  in  the  Bau- 

mentary  schools  includes  moral  and  doctrinal  Academie  of  Dresden,  or  in  some  institution  of 

religion,  arithmetic,  geometry,  grammar,  com-  equal  rank.    The  fees  are  $14.50  per  semester, 

position,  history,  natural  history,  geography,  •  and  there  are  150  students.     The  School  for 

and  gymnastics.    The  school  board  has  in  it  Foremen  has  two  winter  courses  of  six  monthi 

always  a  clergyman  and  three  of  the  head  mas-  each,  and  two  branches  of  study,  viz.,  one  foi 

ters  of  the  schools.     Chemnitz  school  district,  mechanical  and  the  other  for  chemical  indus^ 

including  a  suburban  area,  contains  152,000  try.    Students  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  six 

inhabitants,  of  which  one  sixth  (about  25,000)  teen,  and  must  have  worked  for  two  years  a 
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ades  before  admission.     Generally  they  iards,  879  Germans,  752   Persians,  858  Ras- 

K;ted  from  promising  young  workmen,  sians,  139  Americans,  127  Belgians,  119  Nether- 

d   in    the   public   elementary  schools,  landers,  and  204  others, 

ire  230  students,  who  pay  $7.25  for  each  The  population  of  the  principal  cities  was 

The  fee  is  frequently  remitted  in  cases  as  follows  in  1877  : 

aal  merit.    These  courses  include  arith-         q^^ 827  4«8 

geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  Alexandria.  .* .  .* . .' . . . .' .'                 ." .... '. '.  * '.  105*753 

ler  subjects  of  technical  instruction,  as         SSStta^ il  JS 

German  literature  and  book-keeping.  suez. ..'.'..'.......'.'. '. * . ! !                       '.    11^21 

r  to  obtain  admission  to  the  school  for  S®*^l*.*?;vjv J'S^ 

ding  trades,  students  must  have  worked  ^ort  bald  (in  lasi) 18,2«4 

tr^es  for  two  years.    There  are  four  After  a  long  period  of  disorder  in  the  finan- 

coorses,  adapted  to  the  special  wants  of  cial  condition  of  Egypt,  order  has  at  last  been 

dls,  and  generally  during  the  other  six  restored,    in  April,  1880,  the  Commission  of 

they  work  at  their  trades.    The  stu-  Liquidation,  composed  of  members  delegated 

amber  170,  and  the  fees  are  the  same  as  by  the  Governments  of  Germany,  Austro-Hun- 

School  for  Foremen.     The  Art  School  gary,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  met  at 

stndents.    The  Higher  Weaving  School  Cairo  and  framed  a  law,  which  was  promul- 

nnitz,  which  is  one  of  several  in  Sax-  gated  on  July  17,  1880.    The  principaJ  stipu- 

pears  to  be  the  most  important,  and  its  lations  of  this  law  are — 1.  Payment  of  the 

are  attended  by  young  men  from  all  floating  debt,  80  per  cent  in  cash,  and  70  per 

f  Europe,  including  the  sons  of  large  cent  in  bonds  of  the  new  privileged  debt ;  2. 

ctnrers  in  England.    It  has  a  fine,  com-  Conversion  of  the  so-called  short  loans  (pt 

s  building,  four  teachers  (of  whom  two  1864,  1865-'66,  and  1867)  into  bonds  of  the 

Qtical  weavers),  and  students  varying  in  unified  debt,  with  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of 

'  from  30  to  50.    The  course  occupies  interest  to  4  per  cent.    The  debt  on  January 

f-years,  and  the  fee  is  $65.50.     Its  in-  1,  1881,  was  as  follows : 

n  includes  properties  of  materials  used  ntbof  d«bt 

ving,    construction   of  looms,   OOmposi-  Unified  debt  at  4  per  cent £57,776,840 

patterns,  drawing,  etc.    The  Agricult-         £?^!^  ^^^^*,J  6  per  cent ^'5gI'fI5 

T    ,  ' .  .  *"-  o^w      . .  1    cCn^       •!  Domain  loans  at 5  per  cent 8,499,620 

llOOl  was  begun  m  1 877  with  20  pupils ;  ©aira  Sanieh  loans  at  4  to  6  per  cent. . . .       9,512,87U 

years  its  numbers  increased  to  60,  with  

Oct  of  still  farther  increase.    Itisheld  "^^ £»8,876,680 

winter  months,  and  is  especially  ser-  To  this  amount  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  home 

3    to    small  land-owners  and  tenant-  debt,  which  should  be  paid  in  fifty  annual  in- 

L    Besides  these  schools  there  are  others  .stallments  of  150,000  Egyptian  pounds  each 

hanical  weaving,  intended  for  hand-loom  (1  Egyptian  pound  =  $5),  and  the  interest  on 

9,  held  on  Sundays,  an  evening-school  the  shares  of  the  Suez  Canal,  bought  by  Eng- 

stical  tailoring,  etc.  land  in  1875,  amounting  to  £200,000  annually. 

believed  by  some  that  the  educational  The  budget  for  1881   was  as  follows  (ud 

iges  in  Germany  have  enabled  its  manu-  Egyptian  pounds) : 

ig  population   to  compete  successfully  receipts. 

iglish  workmen.    Probably  this  may  be         Direct  taxes. £5,822,078 

iough,  at  the  same  time,  the  cheap-  Jili^.-'^'viit^ph.-.: ::.:::: :::.:::  1;K 

wages  m  Saxony  must  be  taken  into  other  receipts 888,086 

i  as  an  element  in  the  problenL*  .,  .  ,                                      l^^TTt 

PT,  a  tributary  of  Turkey,  in  North-  ^^^"^ £8,4iMai 

Africa.     The  ruler  of  Egypt,  who  has  expendftures. 

le  of  Khedive,  is  Mohammed  Tevfik,  '^^^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::  IZ.m 

I  1852,  the  eldest  son  of  Ismail  Pasha,         Administration a,888,644 

signed  June  26,  1879.    The  eldest  son  ^^^                                    "iaSoasTe 

Khedive  is  Prince  Abbas  Bey,  born  «v»wo» 

•,  1874.  The  military  forces  of  Egypt  comprise  the 
area  of  the  entire  Egyptian  territory  regular  array  and  the  irregular  troops.  The 
tiated  at  2,987,000  square  kilometres,  regular  army  is  composed  of  six  regiments  of 
7,400,000  inhabitants.  Egypt  proper  infantry,  two  regiment*  of  cavalry  of  six  squad- 
tut  1,021,354  square  kilometres,  with  a  rons  each,  one  regiment  of  field-artillery,  and 
ion  of  5,517,627.  The  number  of  for-  three  regiments  of  artillery  for  fortresses,  mak- 
,  in  1878,  was  68,658,  of  whom  29,968  ing  in  all  15,000  men.  The  irregular  troops 
rreeks,  14,524  Italians,  14,810  French,  comprise  seven  mounted  corps,  each  contain- 
Snglish,  2,480  Austrians,  1,008  Span-  ing  4,000  men. 

— The  navy  in  1880  coraprisefl  two  yachts,  one 

SSJS^'^b°"aS''«^!"'iwrilr4  Wgate,  one  school-ship,  four  dispatch-boats, 

a  few  years  later  tbey  were  $4.8*2 ;  nt  present  thej  two  transports — in  all,  ten  steamers. 

J4.00.   For  similar  wort  in  Kngand,  mechanics  jhe  total  value  of  Egyptian  commerce  in 

.50  per  week;  and  in  the  United  States  wages  are  ^  o_^                   ..       ^    ,     T^n^-  r\n/\  f\f\/\      •   ^^ 

)iybigb«r.  ^^^^   ^^  estimated  at  27o,000,000  piasters 
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(1  piaster  =  4  cents),  in  1862  at  606,000,000, 
in  1870  at  1,028,000,000,  in  1875  at  1,338,000,- 
000,  in  1876  at  1,356,000,000,  in  1877  at  1,275,- 
000,000,  in  1878  at  810,000,000,  in  1879  at 
1,844,000,000,  and  in  1880  at  1,298,000,000 
piasters.  The  commerce  with  the  different 
oonntries  in  1880  was  as  foUows  (valae  in  pias- 
ters) : 


COUNTRIES. 

Import*. 

Ezportf. 

Great  Britain 

848,749,000 

112,9*%000 

69,895  oOO 

26,748,000 

18.164,000 

&,&21,0U0 

7,4<>8,0«K) 

1.088,000 

40,142,000 

907,494,000 

France 

Austria 

111,410,000 
85,636,000 

Italy 

54,844,000 

Turkey 

Ktusisu 

7H,740,000 
72,267.000 

America 

9,8S6,000 

Greece 

18,869,000 

Other  oounlriea 

19,686,000 

Total 

654,993,000 

1,298,832,000 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  im- 
port and  export  in  1880  (in  piasters)  was  as 
follows : 


ARTICLES. 


Cereals 

Cotton-seed 

Sugar 

Fermented  liquors 

Articles  of  food 

Oil 

Metal  and  metal  goods. 

Hides. 

Ostrich-feathers 

bpinntng  materials.... 

Wood  and  ivory 

Woven  goods 

Tarns 

Machinery 

Boots  and  shoes 

Drugs' 

Kats  and  oUs 

Other  goods 


Total. 


ImporU. 


19,548,000 
16,891,000 
81,816,000 
58,558,000 
25,728,000 


14,421,000 
27,086,000 
292.885,000 
18,^44,000 
12,286,000 
18,719,000 
88,258,000 
27,155,000 
63,808,000 


654,998,000 


Exports. 


229,452,000 

154.548,000 

75,593,000 


10,051,000 

10,258,fH)0 

752,540,000 

2,970,000 


20,491,000 
42,989,000 


1,298,882,000 


The  receipts  of  the  Saez  Canal  Company  for 
1880  amounted  to  41,790,900  francs,  the  ex- 
penses to  28,811,808  francs,  leaving  a  halance 
of  12,979,097  francs.  After  deducting  the 
statutory  reserve  of  5  per  cent,  a  balance  of 
12,830,145  francs  remained.  In  1880,  2,017 
vessels,  of  4,878,064  tons,  passed  through  the 
canal.  The  nationality  of  these  vessels  was  as 
follows : 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain 

France  

Netherlands 

Austria. 

Italy 

Bpain 

Germany 

Russia 

Denmark 

Turltey, 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Portugal 

Others 


Total. 


2,017 


TomiafB. 


1,679 

8,460,977 

108 

274,990 

69 

178,181 

60 

116,041 

52 

105,279 

85 

85,612 

88 

64,127 

22 

46,689 

11 

11.080 

10 

18,6.'::0 

8 

11,879 

6 

6,85>9 

24 

19,810 

4,878,064 


The  length  of  railway  lines  in  1880  was 
1,518  kilometres.  The  number  of  post-oflBces 
in  1880  was  130.  The  number  of  domestic 
letters  sent  was  2,925,084;    the  number  of 


postal-cards  48,000 ;  the  pieces  of  prii 
ter,  newspapers,  and  merchandise,  1. 
the  number  of  money  orders  sent 
for  89,608,000  piasters;  the  number  < 
packages,  82,500,  for  1,107,000,000 
The  number  of  foreign  letters  and  pos 
sent  and  received  was  1,625,189 ;  of 
pers,  etc.,  1,068,000;  of  money  orderi 
for  4,500,000  piasters. 

The  two  Oomptrollers-General,  De  I 
and  Colvin,  made  their  annual  repoi 
Khedive  on  the  21st  of  February.  Th 
Viceroy,  Ismidl,  had  not  only  plui 
country  into  debt,  but  had  disorgan 
entire  machinery  of  the  administrad* 
first  task  of  the  two  comptrollers  was 
date  the  enormous  debt.  A  commia 
appointed,  composed  of  representativ< 
great  powers,  and  representatives 
Egyptian  Government,  which  in  three 
elaborated  the  decree  for  liquidation,  i 
to  the  Khedive  on  July  17,  1880,  an 
by  him. 

The  first  step  necessary  for  carryinj 
settlement  was  to  realize  on  the  R 
loan  of  8,500,000  pounds  sterling  fac 
which  would  yield,  after  the  deductio 
commissions,  the  first  coupon,  and 
count,  5,685,500  Egyptian  pounds  {\ 
000).  Interminable  hindrances  stoo 
way  of  the  realization.  Other  public 
held  mortgages  upon  the  state  demesn 
were  hypothecated  for  this  loan,  and  i 
were  being  constantly  registered.  T 
mortgages  were  finally  lifted  by  no 
money  advances  from  Rothschild,  s 
later  claims  had  been  removed  by  a 
decree  annulling  the  judgment  of  the 
Appeals  at  Alexandria,  and  declaring 
mesnes  not  subject  to  execution.  1 
ceeds  of  the  loan  were  thus  made  s 
The  financial  transactions  for  the  first 
a  surplus.  The  comptrollers  apply  tl 
surplus  from  the  revenues  set  aside 
settlement  of  the  debt,  when  there  is  a 
to  the  sinking  fund.  If  they  yield  a 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  stipulated  requ 
of  the  sinking  fund,  one  half  of  one 
of  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  anno 
remaining  revenues  are  left  at  the  dii 
of  the  (Government ;  but,  if  they  do  not 
is  taken  from  these  to  make  up  the  an 
quired  for  sinking  the  debt  The  bi 
1881  was  made  up  in  accordance  wi 
rules.  The  ordinary  receipts  for  the  f 
year  were  5,084,267  Egyptian  pounc 
turned  by  the  departments,  and  4 
pounds  ($21,740,900)  when  comptroll< 
extraordinary  receipts  were  expected  tc 
to  about  800,000  pounds  ($1,500,000),  f 
disposable  by  decree  of  the  Khedi^ 
comptrollers  recommended  their  appli* 
public  works,  as  185,000  Egyptian  poui 
needed  for  the  railroads,  and  as  much 
000  for  public  buildings.  The  reve 
1880,  the  report  shows,  yielded  undei 
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formed  administration  a  sarplns  over  expendi-  taxes  for  all  time.    The  actual  losses  accruing 

tores  sufficient  to  add  153,000  Egyptian  pounds  to  persons  who  had  taken  the  benefit  of  this 

to  the  sinking  fund,  and  furnish  at  least  as  law,  by  its  abolition,  were  made  good  to  them 

much  for  improvements  on  public  works.    For  by  Treasury    warrants.    The    land-tax    laws 

some  time  to  come  the  debt  settlement  will  were  referred  to  a  commission  for  revision. 

consume  40  per  cent  of  the  total  revenues  of  To  establish  a  rational  system  of  land-taxation 

the  state.  in  Egypt  is  a  work  of  long  study  and  labor. 

The  effect  of  the  settlement  of  the  debt  The  survey  and  registration  of  the  lands  is  first 

question  by  the  liquidation  law  was  to  raise  necessary,  and  this  work  was  immediately  be- 

the  price  of  Egyptian  securities  in  the  market  gun.     But,  like  all  public  business  in  Egypt, 

frpin  150  to  360  franca     Before  the  close  of  this  simple  task  soon  got  into  a  tangle.     Gen- 

the  year  1880,  11,424,000  Egyptian  pounds  of  eral  Stone,  the  chief  of  the  army  staff,  was 

floating  debt  had  been  paid  off,  and  there  re-  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  survey. 

mained  1,021,000  pounds  yet  to  settle.    The  After  nine  months  of  topographical  work  he 

revenues  assigned  ror  the  payment  of  the  debt  was  replaced,  April  7,  1880,  by  a  commission, 

sad  interest  are  the  land-taxes  of  four  prov-  which  set  to  work  to  revise  the  work  per- 

inces  and  the  customs  duties.  formed,  and  adjudged  the  greater  part  of  it 

The  public  debt  of  Egypt,  amounting  to  unsatisfactory.    The  300,000  Egyptian  pounds 

$365,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  Daira  and  Do-  thus  far  expended  were  consequently  wasted, 

main  debts,  which  come  to  $85,000,000  more,  and  the  labor  of  surveying  the  country  will  not 

is  an  enormous  burden  for  a  land  which  has  no  be  completed  in  less  than  fifteen  years,  unless 

mines,  forestries,  or  manufactures,  and  derives  a  larger  force  and  more  capable  directors  are 

its  entire  revenues  from  4,750,000  acres  of  employed. 

agricultural  land.  The  revenue  reaches  barely  The  decree  of  February  25,  1880,  fixing  the 
143,500,000,  out  of  which  as  much  as  $20,-  time  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  affords  a  desired 
000,000  go  to  the  creditors,  and  $8,500,000  are  relief  to  the  Fellahs  by  making  the  collections 
paid  to  the  Sultan.  The  favorable  financial  faU  in  harvest- time,  and  not  when  the  agricult- 
results  of  the  year  1880,  when,  in  addition  to  urist  has  paid  out  most  of  his  money  in  pre- 
the  fixed  obligations,  $1,500,000  surplus  was  paring  for  the  next  crop.  In  Lower  Egypt 
applied  to  sinking  the  debt,  are  attributed  by  the  taxes  are  collected,  under  the  new  regula- 
Mr.  Money  to  an  abundant  harvest,  improved  tions,  in  part  after  the  cotton-picking,  which 
trade,  the  readjustment  of  the  land-tax,  the  commences  in  October,  and  in  part  after  the 
abohtion  of  tax-payments  in  kind,  and  the  .  winter  crop  is  harvested,  or  in  April  and  the 
better  legal  facilities  for  the  collection  of  ar-  succeeding  months,  while  during  the  months 
rears  in  taxation.  The  two  coupons  of  the  uni-  of  March,  August,  and  September  no  taxes  are 
fieddebt  were  paid,  amounting  to  $11,250,000;  collectable.  In  Upper  Egypt  nearly  all  the 
the  deficit  of  the  privileged  debt,  amounting  collections  are  made  between  April  and  Au- 
to $1,250,000,  was  made  up ;  the  large  amount  gust.  The  Kurhaj  is  still  resorted  to,  and  de- 
<liie  to  the  sinking  fund  was  paid;  and  the  Unquent  Fellahs  are  made  to  produce  their 
abore  surplus  left  over.    The  law  of  liquida-  hoards  under  the  lash. 

tion  increased  the  privileged  debt  $18,750,000,  Payments  of  taxes  in  kind  are  abolished, 
making  the  annual  charge  for  this  part  of  the  since  the  improvements  in  the  means  of  oom- 
debt  some  $6,000,000.  munication,  especially  in  the   postal  system. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  far-reaching  re-  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  districts 
forms  which  have  been  instituted  in  the  Gov-  to  convert  their  produce  into  money.    The  po- 
^ment  of  Egypt  isascribable  in  a  great  meas-  sition  of  the  tax-gatherer  was  materially  bet- 
ore  to  the  merits  of  Riaz  Pasha.    The  substi-  tered  by  allowing  him  a  yearly  salary  of  twelve 
Motion  of  a  Government  monopoly  of  salt,  for  Egyptian  pounds,  while  the  percentage  which 
^e  system  by  which  the  purchase  of  this  com-  he  is  allowed  from  the  collected  taxes  has  been 
niodity  was  made  compulsory,  has  not  resulted  reduced  one  tenth.    Through  this  change  the 
£ivorably  for  the  revenue  thus  far,  by  reason  prevailing  system  of  extortion  will  be  remedied 
of  deficient  supervision.    In   January,  1880,  to  some  extent,  and  the  tax-payer  somewhat 
twenty-«ight  small  but  vexatious  taxes  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
abolished,  the  poll-tax  was  done  away  with,  the  support  of  the  collector  on  a  more  or  less 
and  the  trade-taxes  were  reduced  to  narrower  liberal  scale,  in  addition  to  the  payments  which 
limits,  those  which  weighed  down  agricultural  find  their  way  into  the  Treasury, 
occupations  being  happily  removed  altogether.  The  tariff  has  been  submitted  to  thorough 
The  resulting  losses  to  the  revenue  were  made  regulation,   and   the    collection    of    customs 
good  by  an  increase  in  the  Uahuri,  or  tithes,  placed  in  charge  of  a  better  director,  with 
resting  upon  lands.  the  result  that  they  have  yielded  in  the  first 
The  Jn/l^a2a,  one  of  the  most  vicious  finan-  year  a  surplus  of  100,000  Egyptian  pounds, 
cial  measures  in  Ismail  Pasha*s  whole  category  The  system  of  statute  labor  the  new  admin- 
of  impolicy,  was  remedied  at  the  same  time,  istration  would  like  to  abolish,  and  they  have 
This  was  an  arrangement  by  which  proprietors  striven  to  restrict  the  demands  to  the  lowest 
could,  by  the  payment  of  certain  assessments,  practicable  hmits.    Nevertheless,  the  Depart- 
parohase  a  partial  immunity  from  the  land-  ment  of  Public  Works  were  obliged  in  1880 
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to  reqaire  15,000,000  days  of  compalsory  serv-  one  third  as  mnch,  but  their  administration  < 

ice  upon  works  of  indisputable  public  utility,  justice  is  of  the  worst  description.    The  sui 

At  first  a  regulation  was  made,  allowing  the  set  aside  for  the  year  to  meet  the  expenses  ( 

Fellahs  to  purchase  release  from  personal  serv-  the  new  judicial  organization  which  is  pn 

ice  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money;  but  jected  is  only  $45,000.    The  nominal  amoni 

the  law  was  changed  so  as  to  require  every  appropriated  for  public  works  is  $2,250,00< 

one  to  furnish  a  substitute  before  he  can  se-  Of  this,  $250,000  was  for  the  protection  of  th 

cure  his  discharge,  since  it  was  found  that  the  country  against  floods,  $500,000  for  the  mail 

indemnity  fee  was  paid  by  all  the  Fellahs,  tenance  of  the  great  arterial  canals  called  tli 

and  labor  could  not  be  hired.  Mahmoudieh,  the  Eatatbeh,  the  Ibrahimiel 

The  education  of  the  people,  a  matter  which  and  the  Ismailieh.    The  maintenance  of  tfa 

has  hitherto  been  sadly  neglected,  has  been  Cairo  Theatre,  the  Boulak  Museum,  and  otbe 

taken  hold  of,  and  a  commission  appointed  for  expenses  which  are  otherwise  classed  in  mos 

the  elaboration  of  a  plan  of  reform.    The  first  countries,  are  included  in  the  budget  for  publi 

decision  arrived  at  has  been  put  into  execution  works, 

by  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school.  The  exceedingly  primitive  and  scanty  need 

The  Khedive  himself,  who  was  made  a  poor  of  the  people  explain  the  facility  with  whid 

man  by  the  surrender  of  his  estates  in  1877,  the  extraordinary  demands  for  the  liquidatioi 

makes  but  a  modest  demand  on  the  public  of  the  debt  are  met.    The  food,  clothing,  un 

revenues,  the  civil  list  assigned  him  being  only  houses  of  the  Fellah  cost  next  to  nothing.    H( 

$500,000  in  amount.    The  family  connections  very  seldom  indulges  in  the  only  luxury  of  hi 

are  more  exacting,  absorbing  $1,100,000,  in-  class,  that  of  keeping  two  wives.    His  saving 

eluding  the  ex-Khedive^s  allowance.    The  Na-  are  put  in  jewelry,  which  he  converts  inti 

tional  Debt  Office  is  a  burdensome  appendage,  money  again  in  hard  times.     The  Nile  fail 

costing  $250,000  a  year  in  high  salaries  pai(l  the  agriculturists,  and  a  bad  harvest  occurs,  oi 

to  the  European  officials.    The  two  chiefs  re-  an  average  once  in  every  five  years.     Since  th< 

ceive  $20,000  each.    Expensive  foreign  func-  present  management  began,  a  marked  improve 

tionaries  are  attached  also  to  the  Railway,  Do-  ment  in  the  houses  and  the  whole  standard  o 

main,  and  Daira  Departments.    The  payment  comfort  of  the  Fallaheen  has  been  observed, 

of  high  salaries  to  international  assistants  has  The  improvement  in  the  credit  of  Egyp 

had  the  result  of   securing  to  the  ministers  through  the  successful  operation  of  the  liquida 

an  increase  in  their  salaries  of  from  $7,500  to  tion  arrangement  was  the  cause  of  a  suddei 

$15,000.  expansion  of  business  and  a  large  influx  oi 

The  cost  of  the  army  is  $1,850,000  a  year,  foreign  capital.     Companies  were  established 

of  the  navy  $300,000.    The  army  numbered,  at  for  land  cultivation,  for  lending  on  mortgage, 

the  time  of  the  financial  report,  13,500  officers  for  building  purposes,  for  sugar-refining,  fur 

and  men,  and  the  navy  not  quite  11,500.    The  water-supply,  and  many  other  purposes.    The 

pay  of  the  soldiers  was  complained  of  as  in-  interest  on  money  fell,  and  the  price  of  land 

sufficient,  that  of  the  officers  averaging  about  rose  in  many  places  300  per  cent.    Irrigatioo- 

$500  a  year,  and  that  of  the  men  barely  $50.  pumps  and  agricultural  machinery  were  ud- 

A  decree,  dated  March  80th,  created  a  Na-  poi  ted  on  a  large  scale ;  the  importations  of 

tional  Board   of   Education,   on  the  French  these  things  were  30  per  cent  greater  in  1880 

model.    It  possesses  extensive  powers,  and  is  than  the  year  before,  and  in  1881  showed  a 

the  supreme  authority  in  educational  matters,  still  larger  increase.     The  largest  part  of  the 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  presi-  new  capital  embarked  in  Egypt  has  come  from 

dent  of  the  board.    The  amount  assigned  for  France. 

purposes  of  public  instruction  in  1881  was  Counterfeiting  frauds,  which  had  been  prac- 
$405,000.  In  the  elementary  education  of  the  ticed  on  a  large  scale  for  ten  years,  were  dis- 
people there  has  not  even  a  beginning  been  covered  in  the  spring.  The  headquarters  of 
made  yet.  Of  the  above  appropriation  $50,000  the  coiners  were  at  Geneva  and  Marseilles' 
was  set  aside  for  the  new  organization  of  edu-  Factories  in  Switzerland  were  engaged  in  turn- 
cation  ;  $40,000  was  assigned  for  the  new  ing  out  millions  of  piasters — a  small,  thin  coin 
normal  school ;  an  equal  sum  is  spent  on  the  of  the  value  of  five  cents— containing  30  p^^ 
education  of  young  men  in  France,  and  various  cent  less  silver  than  the  standard.  False  P»- 
Govemment  schools  for  law,  technical  instruc-  pal  francs  and  small  Egyptian  and  Turkish  gold 
tion,  medicine,  languages,  etc.,  consume  the  re-  coins  were  also  imported  by  the  criminal  or- 
mainder.  ganization,  which  included  several  persons  of 

The  prison  management,  police,  and  qnar-  position.   As  much  as  $1,500,000  of  base  money 

nntine  systems  in  Egypt  are  very  defective,  was  supposed  to  be  in  circulation, 

but  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  inexpen-  Although  the  Egyptian  dominions  cover  an 

sive.    A  curious  item  in  the  budget  provides  area  almost  as  great  as  Russia  in  Europe,  the 

$450,000  for  protecting  and  feeding  the  pil-  lower  Nile  valley  and  the  delta,  which  furnish 

grims  to  Mecca,  and  to  encourage  the  great  an-  the  whole  of  the  revenues  with  which  the  Gov- 

nual  pilgrimage.    The  mixed  tribunals  cost  over  ernment  is  supported  and  the  national  debt 

$750,000  a  year.    The  native  courts  of  justice  paid,  are  about  the  size  of  Belgium.    The  resi 

cost,  with  their  host  of  functionaries,  less  than  of  the  huge  empire  is  a  financisd  drain  upon  th< 
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resoarceB  of  the  ooantry.     In  former  tiroes  the  tomn,  the  railways,  the  telegraphs,  the  harbors 
Soodan  was  the  narsery  of  soldiers  and  slaves  of  Alexandria  and  of  the  Suez  Canal  ports, 
fur  Egypt.    The  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  coast-guard,   the   light-houses,  the  post- 
the  sLftve-traffic,  if  they  are  still  continued  in  office,  the  finance  department  of  the  Govern- 
earnest,  are  not  successful ;  for  gangs  are  still  ment,  the  public  works,  and  the  administration 
driven  by  slavers  to  the  coast.     In  the  sea-  of  the  Domain  and  Daira  lands,  are  all  di- 
board  provinces  of  the  Red  Sea  the  Egyptian  rected  by  executive  officers  of  one  or  the  other 
rale  is  only  nominal  a  day^s  march  from  the  of  those  nationalities.    The  subordinate  posi- 
coast    The  interminable  war  with  Abyssinia  tions  in  all  the  offices  are  divided  between  na- 
has  returned  no  benefits.     With  the  exception  tives  and  Frenchmen.    Through  the  selection 
of  Suakim  and  a  couple  of  other  small  ports,  of  able  and  hard-working  officials,  the  French 
the  whole  of  the  equatorial  provinces  are  a  have  gained  a  stronger  footing  in  the  admin- 
barden  upon  the  country.    The  abolition  of  istrations  than  the  English.    The  reforms  in- 
davery  would  probably  lead  to  the  gradual  com-  augurated  by  the  initiative  of  the  comptrollers 
mercial  development  of  Upper  Egypt.    The  have  worked  well,  and  the  foreign  experts  who 
Khedive  is  said  to  be  desirous  of  abolition,  have  been  intrusted  with  the  administrative 
Bat  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  strong  control  of  the  government  offices  have  for  the 
arm,  and  for  that  he  has  not  the  means,  unless  most  part  performed  their  duties  faithfully  and 
his  international  monitors  lend  him  material  capably.    The  very  success  of  the  foreign  ad- 
assistance,  ministrators  in  extricating  the  country  from 
The  situation  of  Egypt  under  the  present  the  financial  quicksand   into  which    it    had 
iTstem  of  international  control  is  not  a  natural  fallen,  in  organizing  the  general  administration 
one.    If  the  people  had  been  of  a  less-  docile  of  the  government  and  bringing  it  into  work- 
and  peaceable  nature,  and  the  ruler  and  polit-  ing  order,  and  in  creating  confidence  in  the 
ical  leaders  less  self-restrained,  this  system  of  a  future  of  the  country  and  attracting  capital  and 
foreign  directory  could  not  have  been  imposed  skill  from  abroad,  hastened  the  period  when 
without  resistance.    The  establishment  of  the  native  and  religions  prejudices  would  come  to 
mixed  tribunals  by  Ismail  Pasha  ingrafted  the  the  surface.    Egyptians  naturally  chafed  to  see 
principle  of  foreign  interference  in  the  consti-  the  government  of  their  country  taken  out  of 
totioQ  of  the  country,  and  these  institutions  their  hands,  and  all  the  important  posts  fiUed 
uf  his  own  creation  became  the  agents  of  his  by  aliens.    The  sooner  the  new  system  began 
downfall.     The  constitutional  issue  of  the  debt  to  work  well,  the  more  impatient  they  were  of 
crisis  was  the  enforcement,  over  the  Egyptian  the  government  by  foreigners.    This  abnormal 
Government   itself,   by  the    foreign    govern-  situation  was  the  more  irksome,  from  the  cir- 
ments,  which  had  before  1875 .  exercised  con-  cnmstance  that  the  foreign  officials  receive  sal- 
solar  jurisdiction,  of  the  principle  of  the  right  aries  which  would  be  enormous  in  any  country, 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  mixed  tribunals  that  had  but  which  are  unheard  of  in  Egypt, 
succeeded  the  consular  courts.     The  super-        The  Khedive  gave  his  countenance  and  sup- 
vi»on  of  the  entire  administration,  the  man-  port  to  the  administrative  reforms.    He  is  fully 
tgement  of  the  finances,  and  the  practical  con-  conscious  of  the  lack  of  technical  attainments 
trol  of  all  the  departments,  was  at  the  same  and  executive  ability  on  the  part  of  his  coun- 
time  transferred  at  the  dictation  of  foreign  trymen,  and  welcomes  the  aid  of  the  European 
Governments  to  the  international  agents  of  the  administrators.    He  is  satisfied  that  their  ef- 
bond-holders,  who  were  appointed  by  the  in-  forts  are  working  for  the  best  good  of  his  peo- 
tervening  powers.    France  and  England  chose  pie.    He  is  willing  to  wait  for  the  plans  which 
thetwojointcomptrollers,  and  the  same  powers  nis  European  counselors  have  in  view  for  the 
vith  Austria  and  Italy  the  four  commissioners  material  improvement  and  intellectual  eleva- 
of  the  public  debt.    The  comptrollers  can  only  tion  of  the  Egyptian  people,  to  be  matured  and 
be  removed  by  their  own  governments.    They  to  work  out  their  gradud  results.    He  is  grati- 
ve  given  fall  powers  of  investigation  into  all  fied  at  the  progress  which  has  already  been 
^ches  of  the  administration.    They  may  at-  made  in  that  direction,  and  desires  that  his 
tend  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  people  should  be  schooled  in    the    methods 
M  express  an  opinion  on  any  public  measure,  which  are  being  put  in  practice.    But,  friend 
pte  administration  of  Riaz  Pasha,  which  was  of  progress  as  he  is,  he  is  intensely  patriotic 
likewise  the  creature  of  the  intervening  pow-  and  thoroughly  Egyptian  in  his  feelings,  and 
^  followed  all  the  suggestions  of  the  comp-  is  also  an  earnest  and  devout  Mohammedan, 
^rollers,  and  they  themselves  have  exercised  He  brooks  with  impatience  the  position  of  po- 
their  powers  of  supreme  control  in   mutual  litical  effacement  in  which  the  circumstances  of 
jiarraony.    Since  Oolvin  succeeded  Major  Bar-  his  succession  have  placed  him,  and  looks  hope- 
in%  as  the  English  comptroller,  De  Blignidres  fully  for  a  time  when  he  will  be  more  of  a 
has,  by  virtue  of  his  seniority  and  longer  ex-  ruler  in  his  own  land,  surrounded  by  advisers 
perience,  taken  the  lead  in  the  management,  and  officers  chosen  from  among  his  own  peo- 
French  and  English  officials  have  been  at  the  pie.      Tevfik    was,   therefore,  on    his    guard 
bead  of  all  the  important  administrations.    Bo-  against  the  development  of  foreign  interests  in 
skies  the  control  and  public  debt  offices  and  Egypt,  except  those  which  depended  on  the 
the  judges  of  the  international  courts,  the  cus-  acknowledged  international  obligations  of  the 
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country,  and  snch  commercial  enterprises  as  natural  obampions  of  the  native  canse 

he  deemed  conducive  to  the  prosperity  and  army,  the  only  institution  which  had 

progress  of  his  people.  denationalized,  and  the  class  which  w> 

Industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  of  all  appreciate  the  good  in  the  foreign  ini 

kinds  have  been  welcomed.    But  the  Khedive,  The  soldiers  had  a  grievance  of  th 

whose  authorization  is  necessary  before  any  their  native  ofScers  were  being  dis| 

corporation  can  be  established,  has  firmly  set  Turks.    Smarting  under  this  wrong, 

his  face  against  the  acquisition  of  lands  by  for-  sumed  the  character  of  the  Janizari< 

eign  agricultural  companies.     In  this  he  has  with  a  determination  which  made  it 

been  seconded  by  the  comptrollers.  that  foreign  domination  can  not  acqu 

Egypt  has  become,  in  the  way  explained  moral  strength  and  authority,  even 

above,   the  ward   of  the   Christian   powers,  docile  and  submissive  a  people  as  the  £ 

There  are  fourteen  governments  that  claim  from  mere  diplomatic  arrangements, 
the  right  of  intervention  which  England  and        A  mutiny  of  troops  broke  out  at 

France  have  exercised  as  trustees  for  the  rest,  the  2d  of  February,  of  such  dimens 

England  and  France,  though  acting  thus  far  in  the  Government  was  intimidated,  anc 

harmony,  are  the  chief  rivals  for  the  reversion  its  course  to  be  dictated  by  the  soldie 

of  this  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.    Turkey  satisfaction  had  been  felt  for  some  tin 

was  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  Arab  officers  at  the  conduct  of  the  M 

to  strengthen  her  hold  on  Egypt.    By  the  fir-  War,  Osman  Reski  Pasha.    The  mini 

man  of  1879,  which  confirmed  Tevfik  on  the  was  of  Circassian  origin,  ofiended  t] 

throne,  the  Sultan  annulled  the  practical  inde-  officers  by  giving  appointments  to  Tui 

pendence  which  Ismail  had  purchased  at  an  cers  and  favoring  tnem,  while  he  tr 

enormous  price,  and  reasserted  his  sovereignty  Arabs  with  arrogance   and   contem 

in  principle  by  depriving  the  Khedive  of  the  colonel  of  the  body-guards  and  the  c< 

power  of  contractmg  foreign  loans  and  that  of  the  two  other  regiments  stationed 

indefinitely  increasing  the  army.    The  limit  to  presented  a  petition  to  the  Viceroy,  r 

which  the  military  establishment  is  restricted  the  removal  of  the  Minister  of  War. 

is  18,000  men.    Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  dress  was  handed  to  the  Prime  Minii 

do  not  let  the  claims  of  either  England  or  Pasha,  who  in  the  course  of  time  sent 

France  pass  unchallenged.    They  are  seeking  Minister  of  War.    The  latter  called  a  c 

to  extend  their  prestige  in  Egypt    They  may  war,  and  ordered  the  three  colonels  to 

cry  "  Stop  I  "  by  their  united  voice  in  the  Euro-  under  arrest    The  guard  regiment,  s 

pean  concert,  to  the  aggressions  of  either  of  the  they  heard  of  the  arrest  of  their  colonel 

rivals.    The  French  are  the  most  firmly  seated  the  arsenal  where  the  officers  were 

in  Egypt ;   they  have  done  the  most  for  the  and  where  the  investigating  board  wi 

country,  and  now  exploit  it  as  a  commercial  Osman  Pasha  escaped  by  fiight,  anc 

dependency,  while  English  mercantile  interests  Pasha,  his  deputy,  and  General  Stoi 

in  Egypt  are  waning  at  present    Tet  the  old  the  American  chief  of  the  stafiE,   ^ 

boast  that  the  Mediterranean  will  become  *^  a  treated.    Finally,  the  imprisoned  offii 

French  lake ''  is  Dot  now  uttered  openly.    The  found  and  borne  away  in  triumph  to  t 

recent  extension  of  French  dominion  on  the  Palace,  which  was  surrounded  by  th 

northern  coast  of  Africa  has  not  only  awak-  boisterously  demanding  an  audience 

ened  the  distrust  of  the  English,  but  has  caused  Khedive,  to  whom  they  reiterated  thi 

serious  alarm  in  Egypt.    Great  Britain,  since  for  the  dismissal  of  Osman.    The  Kh 

the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,   claims  dignantly  ordered  the  insubordinate 

Egypt  as  her  own  property  by  the  right  of  the  to  give  up  their  swords,  and  met  w: 

stronger,  and  is  prepared  to  occupy  and  hold  refusal.   The  ministers  came  to  the  Yii 

the  country  with  her  whole  military  strength  took   council.    After  some  deliberat 

against  all  comers,  and  to  supersede  the  gov-  concluded  that  it  was  best  to  yield, 

ernment  and  subjugate  the  people  the  moment  diers,  after  they  were  told  thatOsmai 

the  submission  required  by  her  *^  paramount  moved,  and  Mahmoud  Sami  Pasha  el 

interests "  is  refused.  at  the  time  Minister  of  the   Wagf^  c 

The  change  from  national  independence  to  a  Institutions,  appointed  in  his  place, 

mediatized  condition,  in  which  the  functions  with  salutes  and  cheers, 
of  government  were  exercised  by  the  agents        The  most  popular  of  the  refractory 

of  European  powers,  and  the  Franks  were  Ahmed  Araby  JBey,  became  the  leadi 

insinuating  themselves  into  all  the  positions  native  canse.    He  possessed  all  the 

of   profit  and  authority,   and  in  which  the  of  a  patriot  leader  and  champion  < 

Sultan  was  making  his  regained  sovereignty  lar  rights.    In  the  time  of  Ismail  he 

unpleasantly  felt,  had  its  natural  outcome  in  deprived  of  his  rank  through  caprice, 

a  national  movement    This  movement  took  ceeded  in  being  restored.    From  tha 

form  in  1881.    It  conflicted  with  the  policy  determined  to  devote  his  efforts  to  • 

adopted  by  the  Khedive ;  but  from  his  nature  the  privilege  of  a  fair  trial  for  the  < 

and  his  position  he  could  not  help  being  in  the  army  before  they  could  be  dismisi 

some  respects  morally  identified  with  it    The  sympathies  soon  extended  over  a  wi 
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The  arbitrary  and  ignoble  treatment  of  the  party  who  were  seeking  with  threats  of  mili- 
Fellabeen  by  the  officers  of  the  law  led  him  to  tary  violence  to  have  the  namerous  and  high- 
ponder  on  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  civil  paid  foreign  officials  replaced  by  native  Egyp- 
jastlce  by  which  haman  rights  and  the  prin-  tians,  and  otherwise  cnrtail  the  privileges  ao- 
ciplee  of  jastice  should  be  respected  all  over  corded  to  foreigners.     One  of  the  complaints 
Egjpt.    The  idea  of  inciting  the  army  to  de-  was  that  the  foreigners  who  were  amassing 
m&ad  popular  reforms  was  conceived  by  Araby  wealth  in  Oairo  and  Alexandria  were  practically 
Bej  and  his  fellow-officers  in  the  reign  of  Ia-  exempt  from  taxation.    The  special  grievances 
mail,  but  they  doubted  their  success  against  of  the  army — the  threatened  reduction  of  the 
bis  organized  power  and  ruthless  will.    When  forces,  the  miserable  pay,  the  appointment  of 
the  step  was  once  taken,  Araby  Bey  was  the  unpopular  and  superciliousTurkisb  officers,  etc. 
chosen  director  of  this  new  and  dangerous  po-  — were  more  immediately  felt.    Among  all  the 
litical  force.     He  possessed  the  unmeasured  national  aspirations  no  demand  was  uttered  for 
confidence  of  the  army,  and  soon  won  the  de-  the  abolition  of   the    oomptrollership.     The 
▼otion  of  the  people.    In  the  spring  he  gained  Khedive  proposed  to  the  recalcitrant  colonels 
the  ear  of  the  Khedive,  and  persuaded  him  of  that  they  make  a  declaration  of  their  alle- 
the  necessity  for  certain  reforms  in  the  army,  giance.    Araby  signed  such  a  protest  of  loy- 
In  September  a  military  revolution  was  ef-  alty,  but  his  colleagues  refused.    The  military 
fected,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  a  Pretorian  party  had,  since  the  afifair  of  February,  insisted 
role  of  the  army  over  the  affairs  of  the  country  on  the  retirement  of  the  Riaz  Cabinet,  and  on 
was  for  the  time  being  a  success.    Riaz  Pasha^s  certain  reforms  in  the  military  service, 
tenure  of  the  premiership  had  some  time  be-  On  the  forenoon  of  the  9th  of  February  the 
fore  grown  insecure.    His  possible  successors  Minister  of  War,  Daoud  Pasha,  was  handed  a 
Were  Sherlf  Pasha  aod  Nubar  Pasha,   both  document  signed  by  Araby  Bey,  demanding  the 
^ptian  statesmen  ofpre-eminent  standing  and  dismissal  of  the  ministry,  a  constitution,  and 
^distinguished  services.    Sherif  Pasha  has  held  the  increase  of  the  army  to  18,000,  and  stating 
^very  one  of  the  ministerial  portfohos  at  one  that  the  troops  woald  appear  before  the  Abdin 
^tne  or  another,  and  has  been  several  times  Palace  in  the  afternoon,  and  remain  there  until 
Prime  minister.    Though  educated  in  Paris,  he  their  demands  were  satisfied,  unless  sooner  ap- 
^  a  stanch  Mohammedan.    He  comes  from  a  prised  of  the  assent  of  the  Khedive.   The  Vice- 
distinguished  family,  and  bears  an  unimpeached  roy,  on  the  advice  of  Comptroller  Colvin  and 
character  for  probity.    Nubar  Pasha  is  the  most  Riaz,  proceeded  to  summon  the  loyal  troops  in 
^dely  known  of  the  native  statesmen.     He  person  to  resist  the  insurgents.    At  the  stated 
^as  the  orij^nator  of  the  international  tribunals,  nour  4,000  troops  with  18  cannon  marched  to 
^nd  his  high  talents  and  broad,  statesmanlike  the  palace,  and  when  the  Khedive  returned  he 
^ews  have  gained  the  respect  of  Europe.   The  found  them  di*awn  up  around  it.    Colvin  ad- 
^rench  consul-general,  Baron  de  Ring,  an  able  vised  him  to  advance  and  arrest  the  leader. 
t>at  ambitious  man,  agitated  for  the  downfall  Tevfik  commanded  Araby  to  dismount,  which 
of  the  Riaz  ministry,  and,  coming  into  conflict  he  did,  sheathing  his  sword.     But,  instead  of 
^th  the  French  comptroller,  was  called  to  an-  ordering  him  into  arrest,  the  Khedive  asked 
other  post,    Riaz  Pasha  was  particularly  objec-  him  his  business.    Araby  Bej  replied :  "  We 
taonable  to  the  army  and  the  national  agita-  come  for  law  and  justice ;  so  long  as  you  give 
tk>r8.    He  was  held  responsible  for  the  custom  us  both,  you  are  our  Effendina ;  if  not,  we 
of  promoting  foreigners,  to  the  exclusion  of  have  your  successor  ready.*'    Through  several 
native  talent.     He  was  a  foreigner  himself,  a  foreign  representatives,   who  performed   the 
Circassian,  and  his  expressed   preference  for  part  of  intermediators,  a  long  parley  took  place. 
Torkish  and  Circassian  officers  in  the  higher  The  end  of  tlie  Khedive's  deliberations  was. 
commands,  as  possessing  more  military  talent  that  he  agreed  to  a  change  of  ministers,  and 
and  experience,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  promised  to  submit  the  other  points  to  the 
army.    The  practice  of  passing  the  Arab  offi-  rorte.    The  insurgents  objected  to  the  names 
C5er8  in  making  promotions  was  discontinued  proposed  by  the  Viceroy  for  chief  of  Cabinet, 
after  the  demonstration  in  February.    There  and  insisted  on  Sherif  Pasha.     Upon  his  agree- 
were  some   two    thousand    army  officers  in  ing  to  invite  Sherif  to  form  a  Cabinet,  and  de- 
EgT]it,  the  majority  of  them   without  com-  livering  to  the  insurgents  a  letter  conferring 
mands.     They   were  a  unit  in  the    present  the  appointment,  which  was  read  to  the  soldiers 
movement,  and  their  influence  over  the  rank  by  Colonel  Araby  Bey,  the  troops  marched  to 
ud  file  was  complete.  their  quarters. 

The  Khedive  had  himself  come  into  conflict  Sherif  Pasha  was  at  first  reluctant  to  accept 

with  Riaz  Pasha.     He  had  insisted  on  certain  office  under  such  circumstances.    The  nego- 

measures  which  Riaz  had  opposed  and  slighted,  tiations  with  the  troops  were  continued  the 

The  Khedive  declared  that  he  would  assume  following  day,  and  then  broken  off.    An  As- 

^9  presidency  of  his  council  himself.    He  thus  sembly  of  Notables  gathered  at  Cairo,  through 

^«ie  to  be  counted  with  the  growing  party  whose  intervention  it  was  arranged  that  Sherif 

*hich  was  agitating  for  the  fall  of  Riaz,  and  Pasha  should  form  a  ministry,  with  Mahmoud 

*^  associate  with,  although  he  gave  no  sign  Sami  as  Minister  of  War,  that  the  reforms  in 

^  eQcouragement  to,  the  revolutionary  army  the  military  regulations  demanded  should  be 
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carried  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  increage  The  Panislamic  pretensions  of  the  Commander 

of  the  army,  and  that  the  regiments  shonld  of  the  Faithful  gained  in  popular  favor  after 

leave  Cairo  at  the  time  fixed  hy  Sherif  Pasha,  the  French  invasion  of  Tunis.     The  fears  of 

The  immediate  occasion  for  the  outbreak  had  British  annexation,  excited  by  expressions  in 

been  an  order  of  Riaz  to  transfer  Araby  Bej  the  English  press,  strengthened  this  sentiment 

and  his  regiment  to  Alexandria.  as  well  as  the  purely  national  impulse.    Sherif 

The  new  ministry  was  formed  on  the  14th.  Pasha,  though  a  Turk  by  blood,  has  the  repu- 

It  was  composed  as  follows :   Sherif  Pasha,  tation  of  being  a  stubborn  foe  to  Turkish  dom- 

President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  ination. 

Interior ;  Hoidur  Pasha,  Minister  of  Finance ;  A  dispatch  of  the  British  Government  to  Sir 

Ismail  Ay ub  Pasha,  Minister  of  Public  Works;  Edward  Mallet,  sent  in  November,  declared 

Mahmond  Sami,  Minister  of  War ;  Mustapha  that  the  British  policy  in  Egypt  was  opposed 

Fehmi  Pasha,   Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  all  intervention,  and  would  support  the  na- 

continuing  in  the  same  post  which  he  held  ;  tive  autonomous  government  within  the  limits 

and  Kadri  Bey,  Minister  of  Justice.  of  the  rights  accorded  by  the  firmans  of  the 

There  was  much  talk  in  Europe  of  a  military  Sultan — that  England  does  not  favor  separa- 
expedition  to  Egypt  to  restore  order  and  en-  tion   from  Turkey.    The  present  connection 
force  the  authority  of  the  Government.    But  with  Turkey  is  a  safeguard  against  foreign 
such  an  act  on  the  part  of  either  England  or  intervention  and  rival  ambition.    England  and 
France,  or  both  jointly,  might  lead  to  perilous  France,  who  share  the  same  views,  have  co-op>- 
complications  which  they  were  not  prepared  erated  to  secure  good  government.     One  great 
to  encounter.    Tlie  occupation  of  i^ypt  by  reform  remains  to  be  effected — good  and  sys- 
Turkish  forces  and  the  active  exercise  of  his  tematic  justice  between  natives  in  their  deal- 
authority  as  suzerain  by  the  Caliph,  France  ings  with  each  other.    This  work  should  be 
wouldnotiisten  to,  inviewof  thecomphcations  accomplished  by  Egyptians,  and  not  by  the 
in  Tunis  and  Algiers.     A  protest  was  raised  extension  of  the  international  tribunals.    The 
even  against  the  dispatch  of  Turkish  commis-  dispatch  ends  with  a  warning  that  this  policy 
sioners  to  the  Khedive.     The  Porte,  neverthe-  would  be  changed  if  anarchy  or  disorder  slionid 
less,  sent  its  messengers,  AH  Firnd  and  Nizami  become  prevalent.    The  fears  of  a  British  occu- 
Pasha,  who  assured  the  Khedive  of  the  satis-  pation had  taken  strong  bold  of  the  Egyptians, 
faction  of  the  Sultan  as  to  his  course,  and  en-  and  were  one  of  the   prime  causes  of  the 
joined  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo.    The  nationalist  agitation.     The  dispatch  of  Lord 
commissioners  had  hardly  begun  their  work  Granville  was  effective  in  allaying  this  dread, 
of  investigation,  when  they  were  suddenly  re-  which  was  growing  stronger, 
called.    There  are  evidences  of  a  secret  corre-  The  Fellaheen,  unable  to  obtain  jnstice  from 
spondence  between  Tevfik  and  the  wily  and  the  native  judges,  have  frequently  brought  tlieir 
scheming  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid.    The  Khedive,  cases  by  means  oif  legal  subterfuges  into  the  in- 
fretting  under  the  dictation  of  Riaz  and  the  temational  courts.   A  scheme  for  a  local  judici- 
domination  of  the  comptrollers,  was  inclined  to  ary  was  elaborated  by  the  new  ministry,  and  the 
turn  for  relief  to  the  Sultan,  whose  suzerainty  tribunals  were  organized  and  ready  to  hear  com- 
Ismail  had  expended  all  his  craft  and  uncount-  plaints  by  the  beginning  of  1882.     In  October 
ed  treasure  to  shake  off.    The  Sultan,  revolving  occurred  another  manifestation  of  the  new  po- 
in  his  mind  the  methods  of  acquiring  ascend-  litical  forces  which  had  come  in  play.    An  Id- 
ency  in  Egypt,  was  captivated  by  a  scheme  of  jurious  expression,  characterizing  Mohammed 
a  certain  Ilafyz  Pasha  for  organizing  Egypt  as  as  a  **  false  prophet,"  was  printed  in  the  lead- 
a  privileged  autonomous  province  on  the  model  ing  European  journal,  "L'Egypte."    The  W«- 
of  the  Lebanon.    He  had  previously  encouraged  maSj  the  students  in  the  great  religious  univer- 
Halim,  uncle  of  Ismail,  in  his  efforts  to  sup-  sity  at  Cairo,  complained  to  the  ministers,  who 
plant  Tevfik  on  the  throne,  with  French  and  upon  examining  the  context  concluded  that  the 
English  consent.     The  secret  agencies  of  Ori-  phrase  had  been  inserted  through  an  editorifll 
ental  intrigue  have  been   at  work  for  some  blunder.    They  accordingly  deemed  an  official 
time  at  Cairo,  and  those  elements  of  the  pres-  admonition  sufficient.    But  the  religious  com- 
ent  disorder  which  can  help  the  Sultanas  Pan-  mnnity  were  not  satisfied,  and  demanded  the 
islamic  aspirations  are  fomented  at  Constanti-  suppression  of  the  newspaper,  uttering  vagne 
nople.    The  ulenuu  of  the  great  mosque,  El  threats,  which  were  repeated  by  the  military ; 
Azhar,  are  willing  instruments  of  the  props-  until,  finally,  the  ministry  revoked  their  de- 
ganda,  which  has  spread  among  the  native  cision,  and  suppressed  the  paper, 
merchants  and  lawyers  through  the  efforts  of  The  regiments  which  ha<l  made  the  rebel- 
one  Sheik  Senussi.     By  these  means  a  schism  lious  demonstration  were  after  a  season  trans- 
was  produced  in  the  popular  party.    The  army  ferred  to  different  posts  without  making  further 
officers  who  began  the  agitation,  and  the  land-  trouble. 

owners  and  peasants  who  embraced  the  na-  One  of  the  main  demands  of  the  nationalist 

tional  cause,  were  as  much  opposed  to  Turkish  party  was  for  constitutional  government  and 

as  to  Christian  aggression,  wliile  the  Stamboul  a  House  of  Representatives.     In  obedience  to 

wire-pullers  found  means  to  partially  convert  his  now  masters,  and  with  the  consent  of  his 

the  movement  into  an  anti-Christian  ferment,  old  ones,  the  Viceroy  called,  for  the  23d  of  Do- 
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ceraber,  an  Assembly  of  Notables  to  be  elected  oretically  demonstrated    by    mathematicians, 
by  the  people,  which  was  designed  to  inaugu-  the  connection  between  the  two  forms  of  en- 
rate  the  representative  system,  at  least  in  form,  ergy,  which  are  found  also  to  touch  each  other 
The  enthusiasm  and  independence  with  which  at  other  points,  and  to  interdepend  in  many 
the  Fellaheen  voted  for  their  representatives  respects,  must  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  real 
revealed  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  in-  and  close.    That  the   only  known    physical 
trignlng  representatives  of  the  numerous  for-  forces  whose  effects  are  transmitted  through 
eigfi  interests  and  dynastic  factions  at  Cairo,  such  wide  media,  and  at  such  a  high  rate  of 
and  their  principals  in  the  various  capitals  of  motion,  should  possess  precisely  the  same  ve- 
Earope,  that  the  liberal  political  ideas  and  na-  locity  constant  proves  that  the  phenomena  can 
tionalLstic  principles  of  the  popular  party  had  only  be  referred  to  the  same  source, 
taken  a  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Professor  Maxwell  died  before  he  was  able 
race  who  ouce  bore  the  torch  of  civilization,  to  interpret  the  true  relation  between  the  two 
aud  who  have  since  tilled  their  fertile  valley  great  groups  of  phenomena;  but  the  certainty 
uDder  the  whip  of  many  masters.  with  which  he  established  that  they  are  the 
The  Khedive  has   interdicted    the  world-  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  force  is  the 
known  ceremony  of  the  Dasaeh,    It  was  cele-  most  valuable  bequest  left  by  that  eminent  theo- 
brated,  every  year,  on  the  birthday  of  the  rist  to  the  scientific  world,  which  brings  it  to 
Prophet    The  accredited  version  concerning  the  threshold  of  a  great  advance  in  physical 
its  origin  is  this:  that  an  illustrious  saint,  wish-  science.    That  light  and  electricity  are  related 
ing  to  convince  the  people  of  the  sanctity  of  was  first  suspected  by  Faraday,  who  labored 
his  mission,  had  the  way  from  his  house  to  the  for  years  to   establish   his  hypothesis.     The 
mosque  covered   with  earthen  vases ;    then,  only  result  which  his  many  experiments  yield- 
moanting  his  horse,  he  proceeded  to  the  house  ed  was  the  production  of  luminosity  upon  the 
of  God  without  breaking  one  of  the  pieces,  surface  of  a  dense  kind  of  glass  containing 
Those  who  witnessed  the  miraculous  prome-  borate  of  lead,  by  exciting  a  powerful  magnet, 
node  were  struck  with  wonder,  and  resolved  between  whose  poles  a  beam  of  polarized  light 
that  thereafter  the  sheik  on  horseback  should  had  been  projected  upon  the  glass,  and  then 
pass  over  a  carpet  of  human  bodies.    The  sa-  interrupted.     This  experiment  was  first  inter- 
cred  animal  could  only  sanctify  the  faithful  preted  many  years  after  by  Maxwell  and  Sir 
bj  the  contact  of  its  hoof.     On  the  appointed  William  Thomson,  and  was  the  experimental 
daj,  every  year,  an  immense  crowd  has  been  basis  of  the  Maxwellian  theory.     Many  other 
sccastomed  to  assemble  on  the  ground  where  transparent  substances  have  been  found  to  ez- 
the  D(meh  is  going  to  take  place.    English  and  hihit  the  same  phenomenon  in  a  less  marked 
other  foreign  tourists  have  been  drawn  fre-  degree.     A  feeble  luminosity   has  been    dis- 
qoently  to  the  horrifying  scene  by  curiosity,  cerned,  even  in  common  air,  between  the  poles 
The  frenzied  devotees,  often  intoxicated  with  of  a  magnet  similarly  excited.     Dr.  Kerr  has 
hasheesh,  rush  with  low  cries  into  the  lane  recently  experimented  in  the  same  manner 
through  which  the  horse  is  to  pass,  which  has  upon  opaque  bodies,  and  has  shown  that  when 
been  kept  clear  by  the  police.    They  prostrate  light  passes  through  a  film  of  magnetized  iron, 
themselves  in  the  way  of  the  sheik  as  he  sits  thin  enough  to  be  translucent,  its  plane  is  ro- 
on  a  splendid  white  horse,  which  half  a  dozen  tated.    The  main  fact  which  suggests  an  in- 
grooms  are  hardly  able  to  hold.     When  the  separable  relation  between  light  and  electricity 
hit  is  let  loose,  he  dashes  across  the  animate  is  the  identical  value  of  the  velocity  of  light, 
pa?ement.     After  the  sheik  has  passed,  the  which  has  often  been  measured,  and  of  the 
fanatics,  many  of  them  crushed  and  wounded,  constant,  which  expresses  the  rate  at  which  a 
<lisappear  as  if  by  enchantment.  magnetic  wave-disturbance  would  travel,  which 
ELECTRICITY,     Recent     Theories     op.  has  been  calculated  from  electric  measurements. 
James  Clerk  Maxwell  enunciated  the  theory  Max welFs  theory  explains  the  fact  noted  above, 
that  light  is  an  electrical  vibration.    The  the-  that  light  transmitted  through  an  active  elec- 
oretical  ground  for  this  theory  is  the  explana-  trio  conductor  mnst  change  its  plane.    It  re- 
tioQ  which  the  two  states  of  electric  energy,  quires  that  insulators  should  be  transparent, 
static  and    kinetic,   afford    of  the  vibratory  and  conductors    impervious  to    light.    Even 
niofioo  of  light.    Electricity,   when    passing  ebonite,  the  most  opaque  of  electric  insulators, 
throagh  conductors  or  revolving  within  the  has  been  shown  by  Graham  Bell  to  be  exceed- 
poles  of  a  magnet,  is  a  kinetic  force,  and  when  ingly  transparent  to  some  kinds  of  radiation, 
dammed  back  by  an  insulator  is  a  static  force  That  the  co-efiicient  of  velocity  of  light  in  a 
existing  in  a  state  of  strain.     Light  is  a  form  transparent  medium  should  depend  upon  its 
of  energy  which  alternates  between  the  kinetic  electric  strain  constant  is  a  consequence  of  the 
Aod  the  static  forms.     Its  rapid  motion  through  theory.     There  are  certain  phenomena  which, 
a  transparent  medium  is  only  comparable  to  while  showing  an  intimate  connection  between 
tbe  rate  at  which  electricity  travels  along  a  light  and  electricity,  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
eondoctor.    When  it  is  known  that  the  veloc-  plained  in  accordance  with  the  theory.    One 
ity  of  light  is  numerically  equal  to  the  calcn-  of  these  is  the  remarkable  eflfect  of  light  in 
lated  rate  of  the  transmission  of  an  electro-  reducing  the  electric  resistance  of  selenium, 
magnetic  wave-disturbance,  as  has  been  the-  the  light  of  a  candle  being  sufficient  to  enhance 
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its  condnctive  power  fivefold.    Another  is  the  alternating  displacements  of  the  electri< 

fact  that  light  generates  a  current  on  striking  space  in  the  surface  molecules  of  a  chi 

the  platinum  electrode  of  a  voltameter.  compound  which  is  decomposed  by  the 

In  further  confirmation  of  MaxwelPs  electro-  tion,  at  certain  stages  of  which   rapid 

magnetic  theory  of  light,  it  has  been  proved  by  versed  electromotive  action  electrolysis  c 

the  experiments  of  Helmholtz,  Fitzgerald,  and  While  the  phenomena  of  radiant  ener^ 

others,  that  FresnePs  calculations  of  the  in-  the  other  problems  which  have  led  to  th 

tensity  of  light,  reflected  and  refracted  at  the  tulate  of  the  hypothetical  ether  are  satisf 

surface  of  uieeting  of  transparent  media,  agree  this  theory  of  electricity,  all  electro-ma 

with  this  hypothesis  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  can  be  explained  by  the  8upp< 

one  assumed  as  the  explanation  of  the  laws  of  of  a  constant  tendency  to  the  equalizat 

double  refraction.  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  elect 

Professor  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson,  Jamin,  and  Electricity  behaves  like  an  incompressibl 

other  eminent  physicists,  have  formed  a  con-  moving  along  stream-lines  with  the  r< 

ception  of  electricity  which  resembles  the  old  pressures  and  teosions  between  the  v 

belief  that  it  is  a  fluid  substance.    Experiments  parts  which  would  belong  to  such  a  flui 

appear  to  show  that  in  its  relations  to  energy  body  which  contains  an  excess  of  electric 

and  matter  it  only  acts  as  a  transmitter  of  a  deficiency  as  compared   with  neighl 

energy,  and  is  not  convertible  into  it.    The  bodies  tends  to  transfer  to  them,  or  they 

quantity  of  electricity  within  a  closed  surface,  the    quantity  above  or   below    the   ai 

it  has  been  demonstrated,  can  not  be  increased  charge.    The  two  conditions  of  electrifi* 

or  diminished  without  the  entrance  or  outflow  known  as  positive  or  vitreous  and  negat 

of  electricity.     It  is  concluded,  then,  that  elec-  resinous  consist,  according  to  this  hypol 

tricity  is  a  third  entity,  distinct  from  matter  of  an  excess  or  defect  in  the  electricit; 

and  from  energy,  the  total  quantity  of  which  tained  in  a  body  compared  with  the  on 

in  the  universe  is  conceived  to  be  constant,  as  distribution.    Which  of  these  states  is  th 

is  the  total  quantity  of  matter  or  of  energy,  charged  condition  has  not  been  deten 

It  resembles  matter  in  that  it  requires  the  ex-  though  the  weight  of  evidence  indicate 

penditure  of  energy  to  set  it  in  motion,  and,  it  is  that  called  negative  and  designated  1 

when  its  motion  is  arrested,  its  kinetic  energy  minus  sign,  the  state  of  electrification 

reappears  in  the  form  of  heat  or  an  equivalent  certainly  tends  more  rapidly  toward  dissi] 

form.    The  force  with  which  a  quantity  of  or  discharge  than  does  positive  or  vii 

electricity  acts  upon  another  varies  inversely  electrification.    The  so-called  minus,  c 

as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them,  cording  to  these  conclusions,  excessive  oi 

fls  does  the  mutual  attraction  of  bodies,  but  plus  electrification,  is  that  possessed  b 

the  effect  is  of  the  nature  of  repulsion  instead  earth  relatively  to  the  surrounding  space 

of  attraction.    Electricity  may  be  imagined  to  ELEMENTS,  Composite  Nature  of 

be  a  physical  entity  which  does  not  possess  The  spectroscopic  studies  of  the  mater 

mass,  but  yet  possesses  a  quality  corresponding  the  suu,  of  the  hotter  and  the  cooler  star 

to  elasticity,  and  can  be  the  recipient  of  energy  of  the  luminous  nebul®,  have  led  to  the 

in  both  the  kinetic  and  the  potential  forms,  that  most  of  the  chemical  elements,  as  th 

and  which  tends  to  distribute  itself  equally  known  to  us,  are  compound  bodies ;  an< 

throughout  space,   and    exercises    a    definite  they  are  all  resolvable,  though  the  means 

pressure  on  those  ultimate  particles  of  matter  sociating  their  components  are  beyond  I 

which  it  does  not  penetrate.    Under  this  sup-  reach,  into  a  very  few  simple  gases,  or  p< 

position  electricity  would  fulfill  all  the  functions  into  one  single  ultimate  form  of  matte 

which  are  ascribed  to  the  interstellar  and  in-  accordance  with  the  nebular  hypothesis, 

termolecular  ether.    The  hypothesis  of  the  im-  is  strengthened  by  the  probabilities  o 

ponderable  ether  of  space  may  be  abandoned  new  theory,  the  many  forms  of  matter  i 

in  favor  of  the  immaterial  electricity  which  sumed  to  have  been  progressively  dev< 

may  be  assumed  to  fill  all  space.    Light  would  from  their  ultimate  constituents  by  the  cl 

then  be  the  vibrations  of  this  elastic  but  im-  in  physical  conditions  through  which  tli 

ponderable  medium.     Heat,  or  the  equivalent  verse  has  passed,  the  condensation  and  re 

forms  of  energy,  are  the  forms  into  which  light  ation  of  the  matter  of  which  cooler  hei 

vibrations  of  electricity  change  when  the  vi-  bodies,  exemplified  by  our  earth,  are  com 

brations  are  arrested  or  absorbed,  just  as  the  The  reasons  for  assuming  the  elementary  i 

vibration  of  matter,  when  arrested,  changes  of  the  so-called  elements  are,  that  they 

into  heat  or  its  equivalents.     But  it  is  only  the  all  efibrts  to  decompose  them,  and  secou 

less  refrangible  rays — that  is,  the  vibrations  of  that  they  enter  in  definite  proportioni 

greater  wave-lengths — which  nearly  agree  in  chemical  compounds.    The  property  of 

period  with  the  vibrations  of  molecules,  and  ical  stability  is  manifested  in  many  d( 

are    convertible  into    calorific    energy.     The  Many  compound  substances  combine  as  n 

more  rapM  radiant  vibrations,  which  produce  and  show  a  close  resemblance  to  the  elc 

actinic  effects,  do  not  expend  their  energy  in  in  their  behavior  in  certain  relations, 

thus  intensifying  molecular  oscillations.     Their  building  up  of  homogeneous  substances 

electro-chemical  action  is  explained  by  their  materials  which  are  themselves  complei 
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brmed  from  the  union  of  other  com-  difficulty  of  reading  the  solar  spectrum,  and 

b  the  usual  manner  in  which  the  strengthens  the  expectation  of  finding  nitrogen 

of  the  earth^s  crust  were  formed,  and  perhaps  numerous  other  unobserved  bodies 

morphic  combinations  through  which  in  the  sun. 

ical  constituents  of  organic  substances        The  nebular  spectra  seem  to  be  simpler  than 

still  more  complex.    Since  the  many  those  of  any  of  the  solar  bodies.    Besides  the 

substances  which  are  found  on  the  two  gases  mentioned,  the  only  other  substance 

'e  been  resolved  into  a  limited  number  observed  which  projects  a  well-defined  line  is 

,  it  may  be  expected  that  improved  ex-  an  unknown  element  whose  spectrum  resem- 

al  methods  wUl  discover  the  compound  bles  that  of  barium ;  but  the  proximity  of  its 

'  of  some  of  them,  and  that  perhaps  line  to  the  barium  line  is  supposed  to  be  purely 

raps  of  the  present  elements  will  give  accidental.    This,  like  the  two  known  sub- 

laiytical  experiments,  as  did  the  alka-  stances  which  have  been  identified  in  the  neb- 

arths  which  were  regarded  as  primary  ul®,  may  be  presumed  to  be  a  gas  of  light 

»s  at  the  be^^nning  of  this  century,  atomic  weight,  which  preserves  the  gaseous 

n  the  limited  means  which  we  possess  form  at  exceedingly  low  temperatures.    In  the 

oming  the  cohesive  force  of  molecules  formation  of  the  solar  system  from  a  diffused 

lered,  can  it  be  ti^en  for  granted  that  nebulous  mass,  the  kinetic  theory  would  require 

3  supposed  elements  possess  the  atomic  that  the  gaseous  materials  should  rise  in  tem- 

on  and  physical  properties  of  the  sub-  perature  as  they  are  brought  into  closer  and 

vhich    composed  the  solar  universe  closer  compass  before  condensing  into  liquid 

)  solid  bodies  of  the  planets  and  the  forms.    The  hypothesis  is  that  the  unknown 

as  of  the  sun  were  dissolved  into  one  substance  which  has  been  discovered  in  the 

90US  flux,  whose  molecular  particles  nebuln,  or  substances  if  there  are  more  such, 

1  a  heat  in  their  collisions  far  beyond  was  also  represented  in  the  solar  system  when 

le  sun.  in  the  nebular  state ;  and  that,  when  the  gases 

scientific  speculation  conjectures  a  were  compressed  more  and  more  closely  around 

lar  condition  anterior  to  the  luminous  the  nuclear  mass  in  obedience  to  the  princi- 

»eriod.   It  is  supposed  that,  among  the  pie  of  gravitation,  the  rise   of  temperature 

rough  which  the  stellar  systems  pass,  which  attended  the  process  transformed  these 

3ne  in  which  the  gaseous  matter  is  substances,  while  Uie  other  gases  remained 

so  widely  iu  space  that  the  fiying  stable. 
I  do  not  impinge  upon  each  other  with        The  theory  was  thus  stated  by  Lester  F. 

frequency  to  produce  the  manifesta-  Ward  in  a  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  So- 

leat  and  light.    In  that  condition  the  ciety  of  Washington :  *'  Prior  to  the  stage  in 

»f  matter  may  have  been  finer,  and  its  the  history  of  a  nebula  at  which  the  degree  of 

on  more  homogeneous,  than  when  it  molar  aggregation  is  sufficient  to  occasion  a 

vn  together,  in  accordance  with  the  great  amount  of  friction  among  the  particles, 

versal  law  which  science  has  estab-  the  temperature  of  the  primary  molecular  a^- 

bat  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  bodies  gregates  must  be  nearly  that  of  space,  and  it 

oser  contact.    The  elements   whose  can  rise  only  as  increase  of  density  and  molar 

seems  to  be  best  established  in  the  motion  increases  that  friction,  and  converts 

ITS  and  the  nebul®  are  the  primary  material  motion  into  ethereal  vibration.    Neb 

he  earth's  surface — hydrogen,  oxygen,  ulss  must  therefore  possess  a  long  history,  of 

Hydrogen  seems  to  be  present  in  all  which  neither  the  telescope  nor  the  spectro- 

bodies  which  have  been  examined  scope  can  furnish  any  record — ^the  pre-lumi- 
spectroscope,  where  it  occupies  a  po-  nous  period —in  which,  of  course,  no  gases  can 
he  outer  atmosphere.  Nitrogen  is  the  exist  except  those,  like  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
r  terrestrial  substance  whose  presence  which  maintain  their  gaseous  form  under  ex- 
t>iil»  is  ascertained.  It  has  not  been  tremely  low  temperature.  And  it  may  be  sup- 
in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  this  is  posed  that  during  this  period  other  gases  may 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  exist  associated  with  these,  which,  however, 
K>sition  of  a  fused  mass  enveloped  in  unlike  them,  are  unable  to  sustain  the  succes- 
phere  of  incandescent  gases.    As  it  sively  higher  and  higher  temperatures  which 

large  a  proportion  of  the  earth's  at-  the  nebula  acquires  in  its  process  of  conden- 

I,  it  must  be  inferred  from  the  nebular  sation  and  organization  into  a  system,  and  at 

is  that  it  exists  in  the  central  body,  certain  stages  of  this  process  are  dissociated 

ostitutes  nearly  -fff^  of  the  total  mass  and  resolved  into  aggregates  of  a  different  con- 

ar  system,  unless  it  also  be  supposed  stitution,  suited  to  these  temperatures.    Some 

of  the  substances  which  have  come  of  the  latter  new  aggregates  would  naturally 

i;  during  the  process  of  cooling.    Its  assume  the  liquid  and  solid  forms  at  temper- 

in  the  incandescent  nebulss,  its  gaseous  atures  still  high  as  compared  with  those  to 

id  its  probable  simple  molecular  con-  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  constitute  in 

indicated  by  its  light  atomic  weight,  the  cooled-off  crust  of  the  planets  the  various 

is  an  unlikely  supposition.   The  recent  metals  and  metalloids.    In  this  manner  we 

of  oxygen  in  the  sun  illustrates  the  should  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
u  XXI.— 16    A 
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existence  of  all  the  elements  found  on  the  earth,  of  matter.    The  process  of  evolution  is  seen  to 

even  if  it  vrere  positively  known  that  only  the  go  on  in  all  the  known  forms  of  matter,  and 

lighter  gases  were  present  in  the  parent  nebn-  the  evolution  of  matter  with  an  altered  molec- 

IsB."    This  theory  accounts  for  the  presence  in  ular  constitution  would  naturally  be  supposed 

the  nebulas  of  a  substance  not  present  in  the  to  have  attended  the  other  physical  changes  in 

solar  system,  which  is  assumed  to  have  once  the  history  of  nebuls  and  their  consolidation 

passed  through  the  same  physical  condition,  into  planetary  systems.    The  anomalous  phe- 

associated  with  other  substaiices  which  are  in-  nomena  of  ozone  and  antozone  bring  into  qnes- 

dubitably  abundant  in  the  sun  and  its  planets,  tion  the  absolute  stability  of  the  presumably 

and  for  many  substances  present  in  the  earth,  simplest  and  most  elementary  substances.    The 

some  of  which  have  been  detected  in  the  sun  unknown  substance  which  gives  out  the  green 

and  stars,  and  numerous  others  of  which  are  ray  in  the  solar  spectrum  has  been  conjectured 

probably  contained  in  them,  of  which  no  traces  to  be  of  simpler  constitution  than  any  of  the 

are  found  in  the  nebulai*  spectra.    It  also  ex-  terrestrial  elements. 

plains  how  these  substances  could  have  been  In  the  various  homologous  series  of  hjdro- 
derived  from  the  nebular  mass  when  their  ex-  carbons  the  boiling  -  point  of  the  compounds 
istence  in  a  volatile  state  would  necessitate  a  rises,  and  their  specific  gravity  increases,  with 
temperature  far  higher  than  can  be  supposed  their  molecular  complexity  or  increase  in  molec- 
to  have  ever  prevailed  throughout  the  original  ular  weight.  The  broadest  and  most  securely 
nebula.  Those  elements  which  have  the  high-  established  general  law  in  chemistry  is  that 
est  melting  and  volatilizing  points  are  precisely  substances  with  the  lowest  atomicity  have  the 
those  which  have  the  greatest  atomic  weight,  lowest  melting-points  and  the  simplest  spectra, 
and  are  therefore  the  most  likely  to  be  of  and  that  both  these  functions  are  in  a  general 
composite  nature;  while  those  which  have  way  proportional  to  the  combining  number 
the  lowest  combining  numbers,  and  are  there-  of  a  substance.  The  hypothesis  of  variable 
fore  more  likely  to  be  simple  substances,  are  molecular  groupings  under  different  conditions 
those  which  have  as  a  rule  extremely  low  con-  within  the  so-called  elements  explains  manj 
densing  points.  Carbon,  which,  with  an  atom-  facts  which  are  now  anomalous.  It  accounts 
io  weight  of  12,  assumes  solid  forms  at  ordi-  for  the  irr<^lar  vapor  densities  of  some  sub- 
nary  temperatures,  and  mercury,  which  can  be  stances.  The  phenomenon  of  allotropism  ex- 
vaporized  at  a  low  temperature,  while  its  com-  hibited  by  various  metalloids,  which  is  most 
bluing  number  is  in  the  new  system  200,  are  marked  with  those  which  have  not  been  foand 
the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A  law  in  ex-  in  the  sun,  is  thus  explained.  The  allotropio 
perimental  chemistry  is,  that  the  increase  of  substances  exhibit  complex  spectra,  and  their 
mass  in  the  formation  of  compound  molecules  spectra  are  often  different  for  the  different  al- 
ls attended  with  a  decrease  of  stability.  Many  lotropic  states.  In  passing  from  one  allotro- 
of  the  metallic  and  metalloidal  elements  com-  pic  condition  to  another,  energy  is  invariably 
bine  in  larger  molecular  masses  than  are  pos-  evolved  or  absorbed,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
sessed  by  many  compound  substances.  If  they  counted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it  controls 
are  the  products  of  the  metamorphosis  of  lost  changes  in  the  molecular  disposition  of  the 
elementary  substances  at  a  time  when  the  heat  atoms.  The  phenomena  of  polymerism  in  or- 
of  the  nascent  solar  system  was  greatest,  they  ganic  substances  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
can  not  be  expected  to  be  resolved  into  their  pri-  theory  of  the  variability  of  constitution  of  enb- 
mary  constituents  by  human  means.  Those  of  stances  known  to  us  as  primary.  The  spec- 
them  which  are  foimd  in  the  sun  may  be  sus-  trum  of  potassium  varies  exceedingly  at  dif- 
pected  to  belong  to  this  category.  Those  which  ferent  temperatures,  and  the  spectra  present 
are  found  only  in  the  earth  may  be  compounds  a  marked  analogy  to  those  of  hydrocarbons 
formed  at  a  lower  temperature.  Many  mole-  evolved  during  fractional  distillation, 
cules  of  hydrogen,  or  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  or  The  coincidence  of  some  of  the  bright  lines 
oxygen,  might  be  contained  in  a  molecule  of  in  the  spectra  belonging  to  different  metals 
gold,  of  platinum,  or  of  lead.  was  first  noticed  by  Kirchhoff.  The  bright- 
It  is  consonant  with  the  atomic  theory  to  est  stars  give  only  a  few  prominent  lines, 
consider  the  stability  of  the  elements  as  only  and  these  are  the  same  as  those  which  show 
relative.  Even  the  molecule  of  hydrogen,  bright  in  the  spectrum  of  the  solar  disk.  In 
which  is  taken  as  the  standard  and  unit  of  Sirius  there  are  only  half  a  dozen  well-marked 
molecular  measurement,  may  be  a  superior  form  lines.  The  cold  stars,  which  give  a  feeble 
of  atomic  arrangement.  There  may  be  sub-  and  reddish  light,  have  fluted  spectra  instead 
stances  with  minuter  and  simpler  molecules  of  lines.  The  fluted  spectrum  of  any  sub- 
which  can  not  be  appreciated  by  the  senses,  stance  gives  place  at  higher  temperatures  to 
and  do  not  respond  to  the  physical  law  of  at-  the  line-spectrum  characteristic  of  the  same 
traction  to  a  measurable  extent.  The  impon-  substance ;  and  when  the  elevation  of  temper- 
derable  interstellar  ether  is  matter  which  is  ature  is  gradual,  the  bright  lines  of  an  element 
not  visibly  subject  to  the  influence  of  gravita-  appear  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  lines  of 
tion.  Possibly  there  exist  atomic  aggregates  the  constituents  of  a  compound  appear,  instead 
of  still  lower  order.  All  known  substances  of  the  spectrum  of  the  compound  when  the 
may  have  been  evolved  from  antecedent  forms  latter  is  broken  up.    In  the  laborious  spectrum 
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ondacted  by  Lookyer  on  the  plan  of  whioli  are  the  converse  of  their  proper  speo- 

Buperimposed  photographic  images,  tra,  the  rays  absorbed  by  a  body  from  trans- 

ainating  impurities  from  the  spectra  mitted  light  being  the  same  which  it  emits 

was  foand  in  the  case  of  iron,  for  when  incandescent.  The  theoretical  inference 
hat  the  fact  of  a  line  coinciding  with  is,  that  the  change  from  one  kind  of  spectrum 
le  different  substance  was  not  an  ex-  to  another  is  dae  to  a  change  in  the  mass  of 
it  the  rule.  In  the  region  between  the  individual  molecules,  their  splitting  up 
,  where  scarcely  any  iron  lines  had  into  smaller  molecules  or  their  concretion  into 
)n  observed,  and  only  5  lines  in  the  larger  ones.  The  absorption  spectra  of  the 
trum,  the  photographic  process  re-  vapors  of  iodine,  bromine,  and  the  metals  sil- 
irly  300  solar  lines  and  62  lines  of  ver,  potassium,  sodium,  etc.,  show  fluted  bands, 
hich  latter  44  corresponded  in  posi-  The  spectra  projected  by  the  same  substances 
3s  of  other  metals.  when  rendered  luminous  by  a  powerful  dec- 
's analytical  study  of  the  spectra  of  trie  spark  are  simple  lines.  The  results  of  Vic- 
arts  of  the  sun  proves  that  the  lines  tor  Meyer  and  others,  who  have  recently 
ibstance  are  fewer  and  the  spectrum  effected  the  dissociation  of  the  halogens,  and 
iler  in)  the  hotter  than  in  the  cooler  proved  that  iodine  and  bromine  molecules  do 
Fhe  flames  or  prominences  are  taken  separate  into  smaller  atomic  aggregates  at  high 
ursts  from  the  interior,  and  to  show  temperatures,  furnish  an  experimental  con- 
b  temperature  that  can  be  examined,  firmation  of  the  theory  that  the  different  types 

possess  an  intermediate  degree  of  of  spectra  show  the  relative  complexity  of  the 

re  between  the  storm-flames  and  the  molecules.    Sulphur -molecules  are  known  by 

iiich  are  free  from  either  spots  or  their  chemical  behavior  to  divide  into  three  at 

id  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  the  temperature  of  1,000°  centigrade;  and  in 

rhe  lines  of  iron,  for  example,  most  this  condition  they  project  a  fluted  spectrum 

in  the  flames  are  very  different  from  instead  of  the  ordinary  continuous  spectrum  of 

ih  show  thickest  in  the  spots,  and  sulphur.  ^^ 

'ewer.    The  spectrum  of  the  spots,  ENGINEERING.    On  the  American  Conti- 

ing  greatly  in  the  lines  seen,  is  gen-  nent  and  that  of  Europe  some  of  the  largest 

>\er  Uian  that  even  which  is  obtained  •engineering  works  ever  attempted  are  in  prog- 

tric  spark.    The  spectra  of  the  spots  ress,  or  are  about  to  be  begun.    The  Channel 

ly  much  simpler  than  the  suu^s  spec-  Tunnel  from  France  to  England,  underneath 

whole,  and  the  flame-spectra  than  the  Straits  of  Dover,  is  the  most  formidable  en- 

>ectra,  but  totally  different  lines  are  terprise ;  and  although  large  sums  have  been 

at  the  transcendental  temperatures  expended  in  the  preliminary  works,  and  the 

tes.    The  cause  of  the  difference  in  feasibility  of  the  scheme  is  reasonably  demon- 

8  found  in  the  changes  observed  in  strated,  still  the  promoters  may  yet  reconsider 

pbility  of  lines  due  to  variations  of  the  probabilities  of  sufiScient  returns,  and  the 

the  movement  of  various  solar  va-  project  be  again  put  off  into  the  indefinite 

chini,  when  watching  the  two  iron  future,  after  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work 

5  and  501 6'5  in  a  solar  storm,  sud-  has  been  accomplished.    The  Arlberg  Tunnel 

Jiem  both  disappear,  while  two  other  through  the  Alps  is  another  of  the  gigantic 

3  w  lines  made  their  appearance  in  bores  through  the  heart  of  a  mass  of  mountains 

iborhood  and  remained  for  several  which  modern  engineering  makes  possible  and 

[t  is  a  natural  inference  that  at  the  modern  international    commerce    and    inter- 

ntense  temperature  which  then  exist-  course  render  remunerative.   As  the  mountain* 

iecomposed.    The  lines  of  iron  which  barriers  between  Western  Europe  and  Italy 

3ed  in  the  spots,  those  which  show  have  been  thus  leveled,  and  as  those  which 

tie  flames,  and  those  which  are  re-  divide  Switzerland  and  Austria  will  be  leveled 

:he  basic  lines  of  the  metal,  are  al-  by  this  new  tunnel,  so  it  is  proposed  to  pierce 

mt  exception  the  same  lines.  the  Pyrenees  and  connect  France  and  Spain 

St  theories  of  spectroscopy,  accord-  by  a  railroad.    The  projected  canal  through 

ich  the  line,  the  fluted,  and  the  con-  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  a  revival  of  a  scheme 

ectra  form  a  gradation  whose  stages  which  occupied  the  thoughts  of  engineers  and 

le  greater  or  less   aggregation   of  rulers  in  ancient  Greece,  is  not  yet  actually 

le  molecules,  are  confirmed  by  proofs  commenced,  but  is  one  of  the  newer  projects 

kinds.    The  three  types  of  spectra  conceived  under  conditions  favorable  to  sue- 

parated  by  distinct  boundaries,  but  cess.    General  Ttlrr,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  has 

each  other  and  form  a  continuously  received  a  concession  from  the  Greek  Govern- 

»  series.      Compound  bodies  never  ment  for  the  execution  of  the  design,  and 

spectrum.     Their  spectra  are  either  French  engineers  will  be  engaged  in  the  work* 

Is  or  continuous.     Some  elementary  The  cutting  of  canals,  broad  and  deep  enough 

5  continuous  and  fiuted   spectra  at  to  float  the  largest  iron  steamships,  through 

>eratare8,  and  at  high  temperatures  every  narrow  neck  of  land  where  such  works 

■a.     Their  low  -  temperature  bands  will  materially  shorten  the  main  ocean  trade 

tnnined  by  their  absorption  spectra,  routes,  is  rendered  desirable  and  profitable  by 
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the  extent  to  whioh  the  world's  commeroe  has  on  the  Golf  of  St.  Lawrence.    A  railway  for 
developed,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  conyeying  vessels  eighteen  miles  across  the 
is  carried  on.   It  needed  only  the  assurance  that  Isthmus  of  Chignecto  would  save  the  long  and 
engineering  art  is  competent  to  construct  a  dangerous  voyage  between  ports  of  the  United 
channel  through  which  the  tides  can  wash,  and  States  and  ports  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  and  ' 
monster  steamships  float  from  one  sea  to  an-  River,  which  must  now  be  made  around  Nova 
other,  to  give  rise  to  numerous  projects  of  this  Scotia.    The  Dominion  Government  has  this 
kind,  the  advantages  of  which  can  be  calculated  plan  under  consideration, 
with  tolerable  precision.    The  piercing  of  the  Although  in  the  United  States  no  new  canals 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  most  necessary  to  be  re-  of  importance  have  been  opened  for  many 
moved  of  these  barriers,  though  not  the  most  years,  and  the  impression  prevails  that  inland 
formidable  one,  furnished  the  needed  example,  water  communications  are  destined  to  be  super- 
Even  in  the  far  East  a  project  for  a  ship-canal  seded  by  railroads,  in  several  of  the  Continental 
is  taking  shape.    It  is  proposed  to  dig  a  canal  countries  of  Europe  the  canal  systems  are  being 
throagh  the  Isthmus  of  Erah,  the  narrowest  extended  greatly  at  the  present  time.    In  Great 
part  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.    Such  a  cutting  Britain  no  new  water-ways  are  imder  construc- 
would  shorten  the  commercial  route  to  China  tion,  and  the  existing  ones  are  owned  by  the 
and  Japan  by  more  than  six  hundred  miles,  railroad  companies,  and  made  entirely  tributary 
The  isthmus  is  about  fifty  miles  wide ;  but  the  to  the  business  of  the  railroads,  even  to  the  ex- 
route  of  the  proposed  canal  is  shortened  by  tent  sometimes  of  abandoning  their  operation, 
natural  water-ways  on  both  sides.    By  utilizing  Of  4,200  miles  of  inland  navigation  in  Great 
the  bed  of  the  Pakchan  River  on  the  western  Britain,  fuUy  40  per  cent  have  heen  purchased, 
coast,  and  that  of  the  Htassay  on  the  eastern,  leased,  or  subsidized  by  the  railway  companies, 
the  length  of  the  cutting  which  would  have  to  The  most  active  country  in  tlie  extension  of 
be  made  would  probably  not  exceed  thirty  water  communications  is  Germany.    The  Got- 
miles.  The  engineering  difficulties  are  not  great,  emment^s  plan  for  uniting  by  a  system  of  ca- 
as  far  as  known.    The  neighboring  region  is  nals  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  the  Ems,  the  Rhine, 
fertile,  and  contains  minerals  of  value,  tin-mines  and  the  Meuse,  is  maturing.    The  system,  con- 
being  already  established,  and  gold  having  been  necting  with  the  canal  systems  of  Belgium, 
found  in  promising  quantities.  France,  and  Holland,  it  is  expected  irUl  be 
The  Arlberg  Tunnel  was  a  project  of  six  or  further  expanded  and  joined  to  the  canals  of 
eight  years'  standing,  and  aU  the  engineers  of  East  Germany  by  a  deep-draught  canal  which 
Austria  had  been  c^led  into  counsel  as  to  the  English  capitalists  have  proposed  to  constrnct 
best  route,  when  a  definite  line  was  decided  between  Kiel  and  some  point  on  the  Elbe, 
upon  by  the  Government  in  1880,  and  the  work  The  Austrian  Government  is  resolved  to 
was  finally  begun.    The  only  outlet  for  Aus-  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Danube.    The 
trian  products  has  been  either  over  the  German  opinion  prevails  in  that  country  that  the  re- 
lines  or  Italian  lines  of  railway,  so  that  in  view  moval  of  the  obstacles  in  the  Danube  would 
of  possible  complications,  and  as  a  condition  of  enable  Austro-Hungary  to  compete  successfnlly 
political  independence,  it  was  necessary  to  con-  with  America  in  supplying  Europe  witii  grain, 
struct  this  railway,  at  whatever  cost.   The  sue-  The  rocks  which  are  called  the>Iron  Gates  are 
cess  of  the  Mont  Cenis  and  St.  Gothard  Tunnels  to  be  destroyed  by  blasting,  and  rocky  obstmo- 
has  encouraged  the  Austrians  to  seek  an  inde-  tions  are  to  be  cleared  away  in  the  diannel  of 

I)end6nt  outlet  by  boring  through  the  mass  of  the  upper  Danube.  The  Bavarian  and  Wttr- 
ofty  mountains  between  Austria  and  Switzer-  temberg  Governments  show  a  willin^eea  to 
land.  The  tunnel  will  be  over  six  miles  in  co-operate  with  the  Austrian,  and  so  improve 
length.  It  will  be  completed  in  about  six  years,  the  river  that  barges  can  be  towed  throughont 
The  total  cost  of  the  railroad  will  be  about  its  whole  course.  The  project  of  connecting 
$18,000,000.  the  Danube  with  the  Oder  by  a  canal,  whieh 
OntheAmericanContinent  the  Panama  Ship-  will  enable  the  cereals  of  Austro-Hungary  to 
oanal,  which  has  been  vigorously  begun,  over-  be  transported  to  the  Baltic,  is  likewise  a  favor- 
shadows  all  other  engineering  projects  now  ite  one  at  Vienna.  The  scheme  of  digging  a 
under  way.  The  scarcely  less  ambitious  and  canal  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Viatola, 
more  striking  design  of  a  ship-railway  across  and  thus  establishing  a  commercial  highway 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  has  not  yet  been  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  is  favor- 
definitely  undertaken ;  but  the  scheme  is  more  ably  entertained  by  Central  European  capital- 
seriously  considered,  and  appears  to  have  a  ists.  The  products  of  the  South  Russian  gram- 
better  prospect  of  accomplisnmentthan  at  the  regions  could  then  be  conveyed  directly  from 
time  of  its  first  promulgation.  The  Florida  Odessa  to  Dantzic,  and  shipped  by  way  of  th» 
Ship-cana^,  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Ship-  North  Sea.  The  estimated  cost  of  such  a 
canal,  and  the  Cape  Cod  Ship-canal  are  the  first  water-way  is  $100,000,000. 
projects  for  deep-draught  canals  which  have  a  In  France,  Freycinet,  when  Minister  of  Pub- 

Erospect  of  being  constructed  in  the  United  lie  Works,  instituted  inquiries  which  led  to  the 

tates.  Another  ship-railway  scheme  has  been  conclusion  that  in  that  country  the  business  of 

broached  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  project  transportation  could  be  done  by  water-routes 

for  joining  the  B^y  of  Fundy  and  Bale  Yerte  at  from  one  third  to  two  fifths  the  oost  of  rail* 
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road  convey aDCQ.  On  the  strength  of  this  in-  moving  load,  and  tests  of  single  wires  for  ten- 
formation  the  French  Government  resolved  on  sile  strength  and  ductility,  were  satisfactory. 
the  gradaal  improvement  of  harbors,  rivers,  The  strands  were  cleaned,  freed  from  the  wire 
and  canals,  the  total  expenditure  determined  bands,  and  opened,  with  the  result  of  finding 
on  for  this  object  being  $200,000,000.  Thp  them  as  good  as  new,  with  the  exception  of 
scheme  of  a  ship-canal,  connecting  the  Atlan-  the  outer  wires  of  the  outside  strands.  As  the 
tic  and.  the  Mediterranean,  to  save  the  long  shores  were  approached  only  the  strands  under- 
and  perilous  voyage  around  the  Spanish  Penin-  neath  were  found  to  be  affected.  It  was  seen 
ffula,  is  still  under  consideration,  and  has  good  that  the  corrosion  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
prospects  of  being  adopted.  elongation  and  contraction  of  the  strands  un- 
The  Dutch  have  been  stimulated,  by  the  de-  der  passing  loads  had  loosened  the  cement 
flection  of  the  Rhine- trade  to  Antwerp,  to  im-  from  the  outside  strands,  and  allowed  moisture 

Crove  and  expand  their  canal  system,  which  to  enter.    The  defective  wires  were  cut  out 

as  been   for   centuries   the   world's  model,  and  new  ones  spliced  in.    The  greatest  num- 

The  States-General  of  Holland  recently  voted  ber  replaced  at  one  end  of  any  one  cable  was 

$1,250,000  for  improving  the  canal  from  Rot-  65,  the  total  number  comprising  each  cable 

terdam  to  the  sea,  and  decided  to  cut  a  new  being  8,640.    The  examining  commission  rec- 

oaoal  from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht,  and  thence  ommended  that  the  anchorages  be  re-enforced 

to  the  Merwede  River,  near  Gk>rcum.    The  citi-  and  that  the  iron  superstructure  of  the  bridge 

sens  of  Amsterdam  propose  to  construct  an-  be  renewed,  and  reported  that  the  action  of 

other  one  between  their  city  and  the  Waal,  the  cables  indicated  that  they  were  in  perfect 

through  the  Guelon  Y^ley.    The  Belgians  are  condition.    In  the  plan  which  was  executed  for 

not  disposed  to  yield  up  the  prize  without  a  the  strengthening  of  the  anchorages,  one  an- 

eontast.    The  canal  at  Oharleroi  is  being  wid-  chor-plate  in  each  pit  is  made  to  answer  for 

ened,  and  a  large  central  canal  is  to  be  dag  all  the  four  new  chains  which  were  fastened, 

through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country,  in  addition  to  the  old  anchor-chains,  two  to 

The  Government  is  attempting  to  establish  the  end  of  each  cable.    The  new  pit  is  beyond 

Qoiformity  of  gauge  in  the  canaS  of  Belgium,  the  two  old  anchorages,  at  the  back  of  the 

The  great  suspension-bridge  across  Uie  East  old  walL    The  new  anchor-chains  connected 

River,  in  New  York,  is  nearing  completion,  with  the  upper  cables  pass  in  long  links  in  a 

The  year  has  seen  the  approaches  substantially  straight  line  from  the  point  where  they  curve 

finished  and  the  work  on  the  superstructare  down  to  the  anchor-plate  to  the  end  of  the 

begun.    Nearly  all  the  flopr-beams  were  laid  cables.    The  chains  fastened  to  the  lower  ca- 

before  the  close  of  1881.    The  original  plans  bles  pass  from  the  same  point,  in  still  longer 

were  materially  changed  during  the  year,  mak-  links,  on  each  side  of  the  old  anchor-chains  of 

iog  the  bridge  five  feet  wider  and  four  feet  the  upper  cable  to  the  old  lower  cable  anchor- 

%her  above  the  river,  with  greatly  increased  age,  where  they  have  to  make  an  upward  bend 

itrength,  to  enable  it  to  carry  railway-trains  of  to  join  the  end  of  the  cables.    This  is  secured 

Pullman  cars.  by  fastening  the  pins  of  the  short  links,  which 

The  tunnel  under  tlie  Hudson  is  progressing  succeed  to  the  pins  of  the  old  anchor-chain, 

rapidly  and  securely  by  improved  methods,  by  stirrups.    The  pits  are  6  feet  by  2  feet  6 

work  going  on  from  both  shores.    Steady  prog-  inches.    The  anchor-plates  are  of  cast-iron,  5 

ress  has  also  been  made  in  the   excavations  feet  6  inches  square,  and  strongly  ribbed.    One 

ander  Hell  Gate  for  the  removal  of  Flood  pin  passes  through  the  plate  and  the  whole 

Rock.    Safety  in  the  navigation  of  New  York  eight  links  of  the  anchor-chains.     The  pits 

Harbor  and  adjacent  waters  has  been  largely  were  sunk  17  feet  deep  on  the  New  York  side 

eohanced  during  the  year  by  the  introduction  and  23  feet  on  the  Canada  side.  •  The  chamber 

of  iron-hulled  passenger  and  excursion  steam-  for  the  reception  of  the  plate  at  the  bottom  of 

era.  the  pits  was  6  feet  by  7.    In  filling  up  the  pita 

The  renewal  of  the  suspension-bridge  at  Ni-  no  stone  was  permitted  to  come  in  contact 

tgara  is  a  remarkable  feat  of  engineering  skill,  with  the  chains.    In  renewing  the  iron-work 

as  all  the  parts  of  the  structure  were  removed  of  the  superstructure,  it  was  decided  to  use 

and  replaced  with  new,   except  the  cables,  steel  for  the  posts,  chords,  track-stringers,  and 

which  were  repaired  at  the  shore-ends,  and  a  lateral  rods,  and  to  make  all  other  parts  of 

ttew  anchorage  was  made,  without  any  inter-  iron.    The  new  iron  beams  were  first  put  in 

mption  of  the  railroad  traflSc.    The  fact  that,  nearly  throughout.    The  portion  of  the  new 

after  twenty-five  years  of  use,  the  wire  cables  work  thus  put  in  weighed  1,100  pounds  per 

and  suspenders  of  this    gigantic    span   were  running  foot.    There  were  150  feet  of  the  new 

foond  but  very  slightly  impaired,  is  a  gratify-  work  finished  at  a  time,  which  was  equivalent, 

ing  proof  of  the  security  and  durability  of  this  in  the  middle  portions  of  the  bridge,  where 

type  of  structure.    In  1877  Thomas  F.  Clarke  the  work  was  began,  to  about  70  tons  of  ex- 

ezamined  a  portion  of  the  strands  imbedded  tra  dead  load  on  the  bridge.    The  weight  of 

in  the  masonry,  and  found  a  few  wires  cor-  the  wooden  portions  of  the  old  bridge  was 

roded.     W.  H.  Pidne  shortly  afterward  insti-  estimated  by  John  A.  Roebling,  at  the  time 

toted  a  more  thorough  investigation.    Tests  of  of  completion,  at  1,000  tons.    Added  wood- 

tbe  elongation  of  the  cables  under  a  given  work  and  absorbed  moisture  are  estimated  to 
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have  increased  the  weight  to  1,228  tons.  The  designed  vessels  are  now  capable  of  showing, 
new  wooden  strnctnre,  which  has  replaced  He  expects  to  attain  a  speed  of  thirty  to  thirty- 
it,  is  estimated  to  weigh  1,050  tons.  A  de-  six  miles  an  hour.  The  advantage  consists  in 
vice  is  applied  in  the  new  superstructure  for  such  an  arrangement  of  the  keel  as  to  diminish 
the  automatic  regulation  of  the  continuous  iron  the  resistance  of  the  water  to  the  lowest  point 
truss  which  is  required  to  render  the  stays  from  As  the  speed  increases,  the  prow  rises  up,  and 
the  tops  of  the  towers  to  the  floors  effective,  only  the  sides  of  the  hull  and  the  portion  in 
It  is  necessary  that  the  different  points  of  this  the  vicinity  of  the  wheel  are  subject  to  fric- 
trass  should  remain  as  nearly  as  possible  abso-  tiou,  so  that  the  ship  will  glide  over  the  water, 
Intely  in  the  same  position.  Ilie  automatic  instead  of  having  to  push  its  way  through  the 
adjustment  by  which  the  middle  point  of  the    water. 

continuous  truss  is  kept  from  shirting  at  any       A  new  system  of  mountain-railroad  has  been 

moment  toward  either  end,  is  effected   by  invented  by  a  French  engineer,  M.  L.  Edoux. 

means  of  an  iron  rod  stretching  along  the  It  is  being  employed  to  establish  communica- 

lower  chord  from  one  end  of  the  bridge  to  the  tion  between  the  watering-place  of  Gauterets 

other.    The  rod  is  attached  at  each  end  to  the  and  the  baths  of  La  Railllre,  whose  hot  sul- 

ehort  arm  of  a  bent  lever,  at  the  other  arm  of  phur  -  springs  are  much  visited  by  invalids, 

which  is  suspended  a  narrow  wedge.     The  The  springs  are  not  quite  a  mile  distant  from 
wedge  is  held  between  the  end  of  the  chord    Gauterets,  and  four  hundred  feet  higher.     The 

and  the  abutment.    The  iron  rod  has  the  same  principle  of  the  hydraulic  elevator  which  is 

measure  of  expansion  and  contraction  as  the  used  in  buildings  is  utilized,  a  mountain  cata- 

chord,  and  the  lever  is  so  constructed  that  the  ract  furnishing  the  motive  power.    The  car 

wedge  will  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  press-  conveying  the  passengers  is  raised  by  five  hy- 

nre  or  relaxation  of  the  rod  at  each  change  in  draulic  elevators  placed  in  towers  some  forty 

temperature,  so  that  it  will  just  fit  in  the  space  yards  apart,  each  separate  lift  being  eighty- 

between  the  abutment  and  the  chord  of  the  four  vertical  feet.    The  top  of  each  tower  is  a 

truss,  thus  keeping  the  center  of  the  truss  ab-  little  higher  than  the  foot  of  the  next  one,  with 

solutely  stationary  and  the  chord  constantly  which  it  is  connected  by  an  inclined  bridge, 

rigid,  while  leaving  full  play  for  the  elongations  along  which  the  car  is  carried  by  gravity  to 

and  contractions  caused  by  changes  in  tem-  the  platform  of  the  next  elevator.    The  car 

perature.  descends  to  the  station  from  the  top  of  the 

A  new  iron  light-house  in  Ghesapeake  Bay,  highest  tower,  stopping  on  a  platform  which 
off  Gape  Henry,  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  transfers  it  to  the  return-track  by  an  automatic 
of  the  kind.  From  base  to  top  the  height  is  arrangement  controlled  by  a  hydraulic  pistOD. 
155  feet,  the  diameter  at  the  base  80  feet,  and  The  downward  track  winds* around  the  side 
at  top  16  feet.  There  are  six  stories  before  of  the  mountain  at  a  very  slight  inclination, 
reaching  the  service,  watch,  and  lantern  rooms  and  ends  at  the  second  tower  from  the  foot 
and  the  roof.  The  total  weight  of  materials  The  last  two  stages  the  car  descends  by  means 
is  1,700,000  pounds,  7,000  pounds  of  bolts  be-  of  elevators  in  the  two  lower  towers  and  a 
ing  used  in  joining  the  parts.  The  structure  connecting  inclined  track, 
has  an  octagonal  frame  of  cast-iron  and  an  in-  The  inclined  railway  at  the  Giessbach,  on 
terior  of  dieet-iron,  cylindrical  in  shape.  The  the  Lake  of  Brienz  in  Switzerland,  is  an  appli- 
castings  of  the  base  and  first  story  are  2  inches  cation  of  the  water-balance  system.  A  de- 
in  thickness.  The  sheet-iron  lining  is  f  inch  scending  carriage  is  made  to  draw  up  a  second 
thick.  The  iron  staircase  goes  around  the  loaded  one  by  means  of  a  steel-wire  rope  con- 
cylinder.  The  light-chamber  is  a  circular  steel  necting  the  two  and  passing  over  a  reversing 
frame  12  feet  in  diameter  and  9  feet  high,  pulley  at  the  summit,  and  of  an  excess  of  weight 
The  different  stories  are  bolted  together  obtained  from  a  load  of  water  carried  in  a  ci^ 
through  the  cast-iron  floor-plates,  which  are  tern  in  the  under-frame.  The  length  of  the 
H  inch  thick.  line  is  1,100  feet,  the  height  of  the  lift  303 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  ships  built  on  the  feet,  the  average  gradient  28  in  100.  .  The  car 
Glyde  in  1881  were  made  of  steel  than  in  for-  can  carry  forty  passengers  and  luggage.  It  is 
mer  years.  The  year  was  one  of  remarkable  provided  with  a  toothed  wheel  and  safety- 
activity.  No  fewer  than  261  vessels  were  drum.  There  is  but  one  track,  with  double 
launched,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  841,-  rails  at  the  crossing  point,  the  cars  being  able 
022  tons.  In  1880,  which  showed  the  largest  to  turn  out  without  switching  from  the  fact 
construction  of  any  year  since  1874,  the  ton-  that  the  wheels  of  one  are  flanged  on  the  in- 
nage  reached  248,800.  The  number  of  con-  side,  and  those  of  the  other  on  the  outside,  of 
tracts  on  hand  gave  indications  of  a  still  larger  the  raU.  The  weight  of  the  car  empty  is  5*3 
construction  in  1882.  tons ;  loaded,  it  is  from  6  to  9^  tons,  demanding 

Professor  RaonI  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  has  been  a  counterpoise  of  from  7*8  to  10-8  tons,  requir- 

experimenting  on  an  improved  model  for  naval  ing  from  1*6  to  5*8  tons  of  water  in  the  cistern, 

construction.     He  has  worked  out  a  design  The  maximum  speed  allowed  by  the  charter  is 

which  differs  essentially  from  the  present  type  only  one  metre  per  second.    About  one  half  of 

of  hull,  and  which  in  the  model  promises  per-  its  length  the  track  is  carried  on  a  wrought-lroa 

formances  in  speed  far  better  than  the  best-  bridge  of  arched  trusses. 
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A  plan  has  been  adopted  for  a  circular  ele-  a  strategical  point  of  view  has  commended  the 
vated  railroad  aroand  the  citj  of  Vienna,  to  scheme  especially  to  the  militarj  authorities. 
pass  through  all  the  sabnrbs  and  to  connect  The  maximam  gradient  is  one  in  60,  the  mini- 
with  ail  the  railroads  entering  Vienna.    This  ronm  radius  200  metres.    In  the  neighborhood 
will  transform  Vienna  from  the  most  deficient  of  the  Danube  Canal  and  the  river  Wien  costly 
capital  in  Europe  in  facilities  for  local  transit  foundations  will  be  necessary.    It  is  proposed, 
to  one  of  the  best- appointed  cities  in  the  world  where  the  foundations  will  be  entirely  hidden 
in  this  regard.    Such  a  scheme  can  be  carried  under  the  surface,  to  sink  shafts,  timber  them  in- 
ont  with  less  destruction  of  property  in  Vienna  side,  and  fill  them  up  with  beton.  The  Stubenring 
than  in  any  other  city.    It  will  pass  nearly  the  and  the  aporoaches  to  the  Tegethoff,  Schwarz- 
entire  way  through  waste  lands  on  the  bank  enberg,  and  Elizabeth  bridges  are  crossed  by 
of  the  Danube  Canal  and  the  river  Wien,  and  ornamental  viaducts  in  which  the  main  girders 
the  long  strip  of  common  along  the  projected  are  concealed  by  light  cast-iron  arches,  so  as 
Gtlrtelstrasse  Boulevard.    The  remaining  por-  to  render  the  crossing  of  such  important  streets 
tion  passes  through  one  of  the  old  and  squalid  rather  an  architectural  improvement  than  a 
quarters  of  the  city.    The  Franz  Josefs  Quai  blemish  on  the  beauty  of  the  city.    The  main 
Park  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube  Canal  is  chosen  span  of  the  Stubenring  viaduct  is  80  feet,  the 
as  the  site  of  the  central  station.    This  is  in  height  above  the  roadway  16  feet  10  inches, 
the  very  center  of  the  business  part  of  the  city.       The  work  on  the  Arlberg  Tunnel  is  proceeding 
All  the  other  stations  are  located  with  refer-  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  was  attained  on  the 
enoe  to  street-traffic  and  the  main  arteries  of  Mont  Cenis  or  St.  Gothard.    The  former  was 
circulation.    Along  the  canal  the  line  is  car-  bored  at  the  rate  of  1,112  metres  a  year,  the  lat- 
ried  over  ground  which  is  now  unoccupied,  on  ter  at  the  rate  of  1,670,  whereas  the  Arlberg  is 
an  elevated  structure  which  is  so  high  that  the  expected  to  be  pierced  at  the  rate  of  2,160  me- 
approaches  to  the  bridges  are  in  no  way  inter-  tres  a  year.    The  cost  as  well  as  the  speed  of 
fe^d  with.    It  crosses  the  Stubenring  on  an  mountain  tunneling  has  been  affected  by  im- 
ornamental  viaduct  to  the  left  side  of  the  river  provements  in  engineering.    Owing  to  the  teoh- 
Wien.     As  far  as  the  slaughter-house  on  the  nical  advances,  but  in  a  large  measure  also  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  city  from  the  central  sta-  comparative  shortness  of  the  bore,  the  cost  per 
tion  the  road  is  elevated  throughout.    Beyond  lineal  metre  of  the  Arlberg  Tunnel  is  estimated 
that  point  it  makes  a  sharp  turn,  and  enters  a  at  only  $750,  while  the  St.  Gothard  cost  $1,250, 
cutting  in  the  common  -  land  of  the  Gtlrtel-  and  the  Mont  Cenis  $2,000.    On  the  Austrian 
Btraase.     Farther  on  it  alternates  between  via«  side  the  same  method  of  drilling  employed  in 
dacts  and  cuttings,  until  near  the  Lunatic  Asy-  the  other  tnnnels  is  used.    The  perforators  drill 
lum  it  is  carried  through  a  tunnel  about  1,500  twenty  to  twenty-five  holes  at  one  time,  each 
feet  long.    It  then  proceeds  through  an  open  14  to  2  metres  deep.    They  cover  a  space  of 
catting  with  retaining  walls  until  it  leaves  the  seven   square  metres.    With  each  blast  the 
route    of   the  Gtlrtelstrasse  and   enters   the  tunnel  is  lengthened  1}  metre.    The  perfora- 
walis  of  the  city  again  near  the  central  station,  tors  move  forward  on  wheels.    The  drills  work 
The  total  length  of  the  proposed  Ring  Railway  with  quick  strokes,  the  impulse  being  imparted 
is  13*844  kilometres,  of  which  7'572  is  on  via-  by  compressed  air  at  a  pressure  of  five  atmos- 
docts  supported  by  iron  columns,  0*816  on  ma-  pheres,  supplied  through  flexible  tubes.    The 
Boory  viaduct,  3*243  in  cutting  with  retaining  air  is  compressed  by  means  of  turbine  water- 
walls,  0*470  in  bank  with  retaining  waUs,  0*449  wheels  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.    On  the  west 
in  tannel,  0*085  in  covered  cutting,  and  0*209  side  of  the  tunnel  a  new  kind  of  perforator  is 
on  the  level.    There  are  in  the  plan  19  sta-  being  tried.    The  drills  have  each  a  diameter 
tiona,  of  which  15  are  elevated  and  4  sunk,  of  2}  inches.    They  pierce  the  rook  with  a  ro- 
The  line  is  to  be  double  throughout.    Branches  tary  action  given  them  by  means  of  a  water 
tre  to  be  constructed  to  form  junctions  with  pressure  of  from  60  to  100  atmospheres.    These 
til  the  railroad  lines  which  converge  at  Vi-  perforators,  with  six  or  eight  drills,  accomplish 
«nna.   The  total  length  of  the  main  circuit  and  equal  results  with  lighter  charges  of  dynamite 
branches  together  is  about  28(  kilometres,  or  as  the  pneumatic  perforators  with  their  twenty- 
17}  miJes.    In  accordance  with  this  plan,  every  five  or  thirty  chisels.    After  each  blast  the 
railroad  terminating  at  Vienna  will  be  brought  loosened    material    must    be    removed.    The 
into  communication,  not  only  with  the  central  work  of  taking  away  the  excavated  material  is 
Aation  but  with  all  the  other  railroads.    It  of  equal  magnitude  as  that  of  boring  the  rock, 
will  give  to  each  railroad,  in  addition  to  its  and  consumes  as  much  time.    The  smoke  of  the 
own  terminus,  19  stations  in  the  circumference  explosion  in  the  unventilated  space  makes  it 
of  the  city.    The  present  facilities  for  reaching  a  difficult  and  dangerous  task  to  remove  the 
Vieooa  by  rail  are  inconvenient  in  the  extreme,  rubbish  after  each  blast.    The  miners  in  the 
bat  this  plan  would  render  them  superior  to  Arlberg  have  found  that  they  can  neutralize 
those  of  any  other  city.    Every  part  of  the  the  ill  effects  of  the  poisonous  air  to  a  consid- 
crty  will  in  like  manner  be  connected  with  all  erable  extent  by  covering  their  mouths  and 
the  other  districts  and  with  the  railroads.    The  nostrils  with  sponges  steeped  in  vinegar.    The 
importance  of  the  connection  of  the  capital  by  work  on  the  Arlberg  Tunnel  was  commenced 
this  means  with  every  railway  in  Austria  from  in  June,  1880.    By  July,  1881,  the  east  gallery 
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had  been  driyen  1,010  metres,  and  the  one  on  thinks,  would  effect  this  object    The  months 

the  west  side  of  the  mountain  710  metres.    The  of  the  tunnel  and  the  openings  of  the  tAiHfts 

tunnel  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  five  years  would  have  to  be  closed  at  will  sufficiently  to 

from  the  commencement  of  the  work.  prevent  the  disturbing  effects  of  wind  on  the 

The  ventilation  of  long  tunnels  is  a  problem  ventilation.    In  cold  weather  the  artificial  re- 

with  which  engineers  have  not  jet  dealt  sue-  frigeration  would  be  unnecessary, 
oessfully.    The  natural  mode  of  ventilation  is       The  spiral  tunnel  at  Leggestein,  completed 

the  outflow  of  the  warm  air  at  the  higher  in  the  spring,  was  the  first  made  and  the  prin- 

opening  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  inflow  of  cool  cipal  one  of  a  number  of  tunnels  of  the  kind  to 

air  to  supply  its  place  at  the  other  mouth.    As  be  bored  on  the  St.  Gothard  Railway.    The 

the  air  within  the  tunnel  is  always  warmer  plan  adopted  for  the  roads  leading  to  Uie  en- 

than  the  external  atmosphere,  natural  ventila-  trances  of  the  great  bore  was  to  follow  as  far 

tion  takes  place  continually.    Differences  of  as  possible  the  windings  of  the  valleys  of  the 

temperature,    of    atmospheric   pressure    and  Reuss,  on  the  north  side,  and  of  the  Ticino,  on 

moisture,  and  the  directicm  of  the  prevailing  the  south  side  of  the  mountain.    This  scheme  of 

wind,  may  increase  the  natural  ventilation,  or  keeping  in  the  valley-bottoms  rendered  it  neo- 

they  may  impede.    A  tunnel  might  be  made  essary  to  carry  the  line  throngh  considerable 

with  a  sufl^cient  difference  of  level  at  the  two  vertical  distances  by  means  of  spiral  tunnels, 

ends  to  insure  complete  ventilation,  were  it  in  which  the  gradient  is  steep  and  the  curve 

not  that  steepening  the  grade  would  necessitate  sharp.    The  Leggestein  Tunnel  has  a  gradient 

the  generation  of  more  smoke,  and  thus  aggra-  of  23  in  1,000,  and  describes  a  curve  of  800 

vate  the  principal  evil  which  it  is  sought  to  metres.    After  leaving  the  tunnel,  the  railroad 

remedy.    The  ventilation  of  the  Mont  Oenis  winds  around  the  mountain,  passing  through  a 

Tunnel  is  most  imperfect,  because  unfavorable  shorter  tunnel  above.    The  work  of  tunneling 

natural  conditions  of  the  external  atmosphere  was  exceedingly  difficult,  as  the  rock  was  hard 

almost  neutralize  the  natural  draught,  notwith-  granite,  and,  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of 

standing  the  great  difference  of  level  at  the  water,  the  boring  had  to  be  done  by  hand, 

two  extremities,  which  is  nearly  460  feet.    The  There  are  two  other  tunnels  of  this  kind  bemg 

clouds  of  smoke  which  the  engines  leave  in  the  bored  in  the  Reuss  Valley,  that  of  WeUingtoOf 

tunnel  roll  backward  and  forward.    The  me-  which  is  also  bored  by  hand,  and  that  of  rfaff- 

chanical  means  which  are  employed  to  expel  ensburg,  each  of  which  is  1,000  metres  long, 

them  are  incapable  of  securing  an  effective  On  the  Ticino  side  there  are  four  of  these 

ventilation.    The    air-compressing    machines  spiral  or  turn  tunnels,  from  1,500  to  1,600  me- 

barely  drive  a  current  as  far  as  the  refuge-  tres  in  length. 

chamber  sufficient  to  clear  it  of  smoke ;  and  The  first  passenger-train  passed  through  the 
the  apparatus  tried  for  pumping  out  the  viti-  6t.  Gothard  Tunnel  on  November  1st;  time, 
ated  air  has  proved  a  comparative  failure,  fifty  minutes.  The  tunnel  exceeds  the  Moot 
The  natural  process  of  ventilation  may  be  ac-  Cenis  Tunnel  in  length  by  8,856  feet,  being  9^ 
celerated  by  either  rarefying  the  air  at  the  miles  long.  Goeschenen,  the  northern  end,  is 
upper  end  of  the  tunnel,  or  by  condensing  it  elevated  8,637i  ^^^  above  the  sea-level.  The 
at  the  other.  An  artificial  method  of  rarefying  tunnel  ascends  in  a  gradient  of  1  in  171  for 
the  air  in  the  tunnel  at  the  end  where  the  cur-  24,600  feet,  and  then  1  in  1,000  for  4,428  to 
rent  finds  its  natural  egress  has  ofben  been  the  highest  point,  8,785  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
tried.  Shafts  are  sunk  into  the  tunnel  at  each  keeps  this  level  for  1,279  feet,  and  then  descends 
end,  and  fires  are  kept  burning  to  heat  the  air  with  a  gradient  of  1  in  200  for  8,870  feet,  and 
in  one  shaft,  and  thus  cause  an  in-draught  of  1  in  500  for  13,792  feet.  The  station  at  Airolo 
fresh  air  through  the  other.  One  objection  to  is  8,755  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
this  method  for  long  Alpine  tunnels  is  the  ex-  normal  width  of  the  tunnel  is  24  feet  11-^ 
pense  of  the  apparatus  and  fuel  when  it  is  em-  inches  at  the  level  of  the  rails,  and  26  feet  S 
ployed  on  such  a  large  scale.  Another  objec-  inches,  6^  feet  above.  The  height  is  20  feet 
tion  is  that  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  walls  The  roof  is  semicircular.  The  fioor  slopes 
of  the  tunnel  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  desir-  with  a  fall  of  2^  per  cent  from  each  side  to  a 
able  that  the  air  should  not  only  be  renewed,  drain  27|  inches  deep  in  the  center.  The  line 
but  that  it  should  be  as  cold  as  possible.  The  has  also  52  subsidiary  tunnels  which,  with  the 
plan  of  cooling  the  air  in  the  other  shaft  has  not  main  tunnel,  have  an  aggregate  length  of  six- 
yet  been  tried.  Wilhelm  Pressel  advocates  em-  teen  miles.  There  are  64  bridges  and  viaducts 
ploying  this  method  instead  of  the  other.  He  whose  combined  length  form  one  per  cent  of 
proposes  to  cool  the  air  in  one  of  the  shafts  by  the  length  of  the  line,  while  17  per  cent  is 
means  of  falling  water.  Mountain-streams  of  taken  up  by  the  tunnels.  The  main  tunnel  is 
icy  temperature  are  always  accessible  at  the  laid  with  two  tracks  of  4  feet  8^  inches 
approaches   of  Alpine  tunnels.    He  believes  gauge. 

that  a  fall  of  about  one  hundred  gallons  a  sec-        The    experimental    works  on   the  British 

ond  through  the  shaft  would  cool  the  air  suf-  Channel  Tunnel  have  proved  satisfactory.  Two 

ficiently,  and  create  a  difference  of  temperature  shafts  were  sunk  on  the  English  side,  one  at 

between  the  shafts  sufficient  to  establish  a  Abbot's  Cliff,  and  one  at  Shakespeare  Cliff, 

oorrent.     A  difference  of  10"*  centigrade,  he  From  the  first  a  gallery  was  driven  by  ma- 
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ehinerj,  800  to  900  yards  long,  and  seven  feet  of  restoration  has  occupied  manj  years,  and  has 

in  diameter.     The  machines  were  snsceptible  been  executed  with  a  skill  and  thoroughness 

of  improvement ;  yet  they  were  already  capa-  calculated  to  make  the  new  work  as  firm  and 

bio  of  boring  sixty-seven  yards  in  a  week,  at  durable  as  the  old. 

which  rate  two  galleries,  seven  feet  in  diameter,  A  method  of  destroying  garbage  by  fire  has 
ooald  be  made  to  meet  in  the  middle  in  five  been  practiced  inLeeds,  Blackburn, Warrington, 
j«ars.  From  the  bottom  of  the  Shakespeare  Derby,  and  other  English  towns,  proving  emi- 
Oliff  shaft,  155  feet  below  the  surface,  another  nently  satisfactory,  especially  in  Leeds,  which 
well  was  sunk  106  feet  deeper,  passing  through  has  led  the  way  in  these  improvements.  At 
the  old  gray  chalk  and  into  the  Gait  clay,  with-  Burmantofts,  two  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
oat  finding  any  trace  of  water.  On  the  French  city,  a  six-celled  destructor  and  a  carbonizer 
side  also  two  shafts  were  sunk,  and  the  same  were  erected.  The  chambers  of  the  destructor, 
fa?orable  results  were  obtained.  The  machine  as  it  is  called,  were  built  in  brick,  lined  with 
with  which  the  tunnel  can  be  bored  through  fire-brick,  and  braced  together  with  iron  rods. 
the  ch^k  at  a  much  swifter  rate  than  by  the  The  destructor  occupies  a  space  of  twenty-two 
ordinary  appliances,  and  which  permits  the  by  twenty-four  feet,  and  is  twelve  feet  in 
Stirling  project  to  be  entertained  as  a  mercan-  height.  An  inclined  road  leads  down  to  the 
tile  venture,  is  the  joint  property  and  invention  top,  and  another  incline  from  the  level  of  the 
of  Captain  English,  Oolonel  Beaumont,  and  Mr.  firing  floor  to  the  public  road.  Each  cell  is 
Figon.  The  Southeastern  Railway  Company,  capable  of  destroying  or  carbonizing  seven  tons 
which  has  contributed  the  funds  for  the  trial-  of  refuse  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  cells  con- 
drift  on  the  English  side,  has  agreed  with  the  sist  of  a  sloping  furnace,  with  hearth  and  fire- 
French  projectors  that  the  trial-work  should  gate  covered  by  a  reverberatory  arch  of  fire- 
be  extendea  one  mile  under  the  channel  from  brick,  with  one  opening  for  the  admission  of 
each  shore,  the  headings  to  be  of  the  same  sec-  refuse,  another  for  the  escape  of  the  gases,  and 
tion,  seven  feet.  a  furnace-door  for  the  removal  of  clinkers. 
The  two  main  headings  of  the  Severn  Tun-  The  refuse  is  emptied  on  the  platform,  and 
nel,  which  is  being  constructed  under  the  bed  shoveled  into  the  cell,  falling  first  on  the  incline, 
of  the  Severn  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  thence  reaching  the  sloping  hearth,  whence, 
Oompany,  were  successfully  united,  September  when  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  pushed  on  to  the 
26th,  after  serious  difficulties.  Both  headings  fire,  where,  owing  to  the  radiant  heat  of  the 
filled  with  water  in  1879.  The  one  on  the  firebrick  arch,  it  burns  fiercely,  the  products  of 
Monmouthshire  side  was  closed  up  by  masses  combustion  being  gases,  a  fine  ash,  and  clinkers, 
of  the  loose  sandstone  through  which  it  passes.  Every  cell  is  provided  with  an  opening  large 
The  fragments  of  rock  were  driven  in  by  water  enough  to  take  in  infected  bedding,  diseased 
from  the  adjacent  hills  w  hich  fiooded  the  works,  meat,  etc.  The  gaseous  products  of  combustion 
This  heading  has  been  bored  11,000  feet  from  pass  through  a  fine  to  a  boiler,  which  supplies 
the  bottom  of  a  shaft  180  feet  deep,  and  meets  steam  to  a  horizontal  engine  driving  two  mortar- 
the  other  with  only  three  inches  of  deviation,  mills.  In  these  mills  the  clinkers  are  mixed 
although  the  vibration  of  the  pumps,  which  had  with  lime,  and  ground  into  an  excellent  mortar, 
to  be  kept  constantly  going,  interfered  with  the  which  sells  readily  at  five  shillings  a  load ; 
fixing  of  plumb-lines.  The  headings  are  seven  while  the  tin  cans  and  iron  are  sold  for  old 
feet  high  and  seven  feet  wide.  The  tunnel  will  metal.  No  fuel  of  any  kind  is  required,  the 
be  enlarged  to  the  width  of  thirty  feet,  and  to  cinders  and  other  combustibles  found  in  the 
a  proportional  height.  refuse  supplying  aU  that  is  needed.  The  car- 
Tbe  ancient  aqueduct  built  in  the  time  of  bonizer  is  used  to  convert  street  refase  and 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  to  supply  Bologna  with  vegetable  matter  into  a  charcoal,  which  sells  at 
▼ater,  has  been  restored  through  the  efforts  of  the  rate  of  thirty  shillings  a  ton.  It  consists 
Ooant  Gozzadini,  and  was  reopened  June  5th.  of  a  group  of  brick  cells,  each  having  a  separate 
The  Roman  engineers  tapped  the  Setta  near  its  famace.  It  is  twenty-six  feet  long,  twelve  feet 
jonction  with  the  Reno,  about  eleven  miles  wide,  and  fifteen  feet  six  inches  high.  The 
from  Bologna,  and  brought  the  water  to  the  chute  is  fitted  with  sloping  plates,  which  pro- 
cHj  in  a  tunnel  running  along  the  banks  of  ject  from  its  sides,  ana  form  a  kind  of  spiral 
the  Reno,  underneath  the  hiUs,  and  under  the  ledge,  which,  near  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  takes 
beds  of  the  torrential  mountain -streams  which  the  form  of  a  fire-block,  resting  on  a  wall  which 
fiow  into  the  river.  The  tunnel  was  iiyured  divides  the  contents  of  the  ceU  from  the  gases 
only  m  the  places  where  the  streams  had  worn  of  the  fire.  The  vegetable  and  other  refdse  to 
down  their  channels,  carrying  away  the  mason-  be  converted  into  charcoal  is  filled  into  this 
fj  Qoder  their  old  beds,  and  where  the  Reno  chute  in  a  solid  mass,  the  eaves  or  ledges  form- 
^  washed  away  its  clay  banks  as  far  back  as  ing  on  their  under-side  a  flue,  so  that  the  matter 
tbe  tonnel,  taking  away  portions  of  the  aque-  is  gradually  heated  as  it  slips  down  the  well, 
^Qct  The  greater  part  of  the  aqueduct,  when  until,  at  the  bottom,  it  is  surrounded  by  near- 
Qifflined  before  1864,  was  found  as  good  as  ly  red-hot  fire-brick.  The  charcoal  is  with- 
^ben  first  constructed.  The  masonry  was  as  drawn  at  the  bottom,  and  is  placed  in  a  cooler 
I  lolid  as  rock.  It  was  of  stone  and  brick,  ce-  worked  by  the  steam-engine,  and  each  cell 
I    meoted  with  lime  and  volcanic  sand.   The  work  is  capable  of  treating  two  tons  and  a  half 
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of  vegetable  and  street  refose  in  twenty-four  tions  are  over.     These   piers  will   tben   b^ 

hours.  drilled  and  filled  with  a  sufficient  quantity  oi 

A  design  for  a  steam  tug-boat  for  canals,  explosives,  and  the  whole  mine  will  be  fir&d 
which  has  been  proved  by  trials  on  the  Saar  simultaneously.      The  equivalent  of   100,OOC 
coal-canal  to  be  free  from  the  objections  to  the  pounds  of  nitro-glycerine  will  be  employed  in 
use  of  steam  in  narrow  canals,  is  the  invention  the  explosion,  according  to  the  original  esti- 
of   Paul  Jacquel,  of  Natzweiler,  in  Alsace,  mate.    After  dredging  away  a  portion  of  the 
Steamboats  have  proved  useless  on  ordinary  debris  it  is  expected  that  a  channel  26  feet 
canals,  because  the  waves  which  are  generated  deep,  at  low  water,  will  be  obtained.     The 
by  the  screws  or  paddles  iigure  the  banks,  and  length  of   the  galleries  completed  at  Flood 
for  the  reasons  that  the  boats  are  liable  to  in-  Rock  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  18,528 
jury  in  passing  through  locks,  and  that  they  can  feet ;    the  quantity  of  rock  removed,  89,608 
not  carry  sufficient  cargo  to  pay  expenses.    In  cubic  yards.    The  mining  is  expected  to  be 
JacquePs  system  of  tug-boats  the  screw  is  placed  completed  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1883, 
in  the  body  of  the  boat,  and  is  surrounded  by  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  labor  of 
a  cylindrical  casing  which  receives  almost  the  mining  is  performed  by  steam  machinery,  the 
entire  force  of  the  wash,  the  water  passing  out  most  approved  modem  appliances  being  em- 
astern  in  a  stream  so  concentrated  io  direction  ployed.     The  four  large  boilers  on  the  reef 
that  the  banks  are  preserved.    The  water  is  can  develop  400  horse-power.     They  foniidi 
fed  in  through  two  large  channels  leading  from  steam  to  five  upright  air-compressors,  which 
the  sides  of  the  boat.    The  screw  itself  in  its  supply  air  at  a  pressure  of  55  pounds  on  a 
sheltered  position  is  safe  from  injury.     The  square  inch  to  80  driUiug-machinea,  as  well  as 
boat  being  a  tug,  and  always  drawing  the  same  to  the  winding-engine,  a  ventilating-engme,  a 
depth  of  water,  can  transport  a  large  train  of  shop-engine,  two  mining-pumps,  and  other  ma- 
barges  at  three  or  four  times  the  speed  obtained  chinery.    The  length  of  galleries  driven  dnriog 
from  horses.    The  tug  being  steered  by  its  own  the  fiscal  year  1880-^81  was  6,211  lineal  feet, 
rudder,  the  use  of  steering-poles,  which  are  and  the  stone  removed  amounted  to  21,528  co- 
very  detrimental  to  the  banks,  is  avoided.  bic  yards.    During  the  year  9,823  tons  of  stone 

The  removal  of  Flood  Rock,  a  large  reef  in  were  dredged  from  HaUet^d  Point,  making  the 
the  middle  of  the  swift  and  narrow  channel  total  quantity  removed  since  the  explosion  81,- 
entering  New  York  Harbor  from  Long  Island  907  tons.  Over  two  thirds  of  the  area  for- 
8ound,  is  the  most  important  of  the  Hell-Gate  merly  occupied  by  this  reef,  the  required  depth 
improvements,  executed  at  the  cost  of  the  Gov-  of  26  feet  has  been  obtained.  In  the  remain- 
emment,  under  the  plans  and  directions  of  ing  one  third  there  are  still  places  where  the 
General  Newton.  Flood  Rock  is  .a  ledge  of  depth  is  not  over  19  or  20  feet  at  low  tide, 
gneiss  of  similar  composition  to  Hallet^s  Point  The  estimated  cost  of  the  remaining  works  at 
Reef,  which  was  cleared  away  by  undermining  Hell  Gate  is  $2,250,000.  This  comprises  the 
it  and  leveling  the  remaining  portions  by  a  sin-  completion  of  the  work  at  Flood  Reef,  the  re- 
gie explosion,  which  took  place  September  24,  moval  of  Heel-Tap  and  the  North  Brother 
1876  (see"  Annual  Cyclopsedia"  for  that  year),  reefs,  and  excavations  on  Frying-Pan  Rock. 
The  work  on  Flood  Rock  was  begun  in  1876,  From  Buttermilk  Channel,  between  Governor's 
but  suspended  for  lack  of  appropriations  dur-  Island,  in  the  harbor,  and  the  Brooklyn  shore, 
ing  the  year  1878,  with  which  intermission  it  which  was  obstructed  by  a  large  shoal,  vrith  a 
has  been  prosecuted  continuously.  The  summit  minimum  depth  of  9^  feet  at  mean  low  water, 
of  the  reef  was  at  all  times  above  water,  al-  about  80,000  cubic  yards  have  been  dredged, 
though  only  a  small  portion  was  visible.  By  The  Madras  breakwater,  constructed  of  ^- 
raising  upon  it  retaining  walls  and  cribs,  an  ton  blocks  of  27  tons^  weight,  was  subjected 
area  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  was  built  up  to  the  force  of  a  cyclone  on  tlie  12th  of  No- 
above  high  water,  which  afforded  a  suitable  vember ;  about  700  feet  of  each  pier  was  en- 
foundation  for  the  buildings  and  a  hoisting-tow-  tirely  destroyed,  and  the  topmost  tier  of 
er  at  the  opening  of  the  shaft.  This  was  sunk  blocks  throughout  their  entire  length  was 
from  the  apex  of  the  ledge  to  a  depth  of  about  carried  away.  The  failure  of  the  Parkes  plan 
75  feet  The  rock  which  was  removed  at  the  of  construction,  under  the  action  of  a  storm 
mouth  of  the  shaft  was  utilized  at  first  to  fill  which  was  not  more  than  half  as  violent  as  the 
a  deep  hole  along  shore,  and  then  dumped  one  which  struck  the  same  shores  in  1872,  will 
between  Little  and  Great  Mill  Rocks,  a  space  probably  lead  to  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the 
800  feet  in  length,  in  order  to  constitute  with  narbor-works.  The  27-ton  blocks  were  swept 
them  the  western  jetty  which  will  confine  the  away  like  shells.  The  only  part  of  the  works 
new  channel  to  be  formed  by  the  removal  of  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  reconstruction  is 
Flood  Rock.  the  rubble  mounds.    The  blocks  of  the  Colom- 

The  plan  of  the  excavation  is  the  same  as  bo  breakwater,  designed  by  Sir  John  Coode, 
that  pursued  in  the  leveling  of  Hallet^s  Point,  are  50  tons  in  weight,  the  piers  are  half  as 
The  net- work  of  galleries  and  cross-galleries  wide  again  as  those  at  Madras,  and,  what  is 
covers  five  acres.  Piers,  only  suflBcient  in  size  most  important,  the  blocks  are  set  or  bonded 
and  number  to  support  the  roof  of  rock  which  each  nearly  one  half  its  length  over  the  neigh- 
remains,  will  be  left  when  the  mining  opera-  boring  block,  and  this  wall  has  five  jo^ 
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holes  mo  nine  from  top  to  bottom.     Parkes  plan  is  similar  to  the  one  proposed  to  the 
pronoonoed  we  usual  practice  of  bonding  un-  national  Government   bj  Oolonel    Meigs   in 
necessary,  and  also  placed  bis  blocks  oo  the  1879.    The  level  of  the  lake  is  25  feet  above 
edge,  instead  of  choosing  a  broad  form  and  lay-  mean  low  tide.    The  artificial  outlet  will  great- 
ing  Uiem  flat,  thus  exposing  as  little  surface  as  ly  diminish  its  area.    In  addition  to  this  canal 
possible  in  proportion  to  the  weight  to  the  it  is  proposed  to  dig  another  to  the  Caloosa- 
kend  force  of  the  waves.  hatchie  River,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
In  the   first   excavations   for   the   Panama  Mexico,  to  deepen  and  straighten  the  streams 
Canal,  at  Emparador,  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  empty  into  the  lake,  and  to  dig  lateral 
ras  found  to  be  much  more  favorable  than  was  drains,  and  tap  the  ridges  separating  the  saw- 
assumed  in  the  plans.    In  making  the  engi-  grass  from  the  Atlantic  and  from  the  Gulf, 
neers*  eatimateis  it  was  supposed  that  a  stratum  thus  draining  all  the  extensive  tracts  of  worth- 
of  bard  rock  would  be  found  underlying  the  less  land  in  that  section.    The  work  on  the 
8oU  at  a  depth  of  about  12  feet  along  the  route  principal  canal  has  been  commenced.     It  is 
of  the  canal.    In  the  first  borings  the  instru-  done  by  steam-dredges,  two  working  side  by 
ment  descended  to  the  depth  of  37  feet  with-  side  and  excavating  tne  entire  cut  as  they  pro- 
OQt  striking  any  rock,  and  then,  after  penetrat-  ceed.    They  are  constructed  on  the  continuous- 
iog  a  layer  of  rook  only  6  feet  thick,  went  ladder  principle,  working  like  the  buckets  in  n 
down  to  the  depth  of  64  feet  without  encount-  grain-elevator.     The  quantity  of  earth  to  be 
ering  anything  but  a  mixture  of  clay  and  soft  removed  in  the  main  drainage-canal  is  esti- 
stone.    The  route  of  the  canal  from  one  side  mated  at  9,000,000  cubic  yards.    The  excava- 
of  the  istlimus  to  the  other  has  been  cleared  of  tion  will  cost,  according  to  the  estiniate  of 
treee  and  other  obstructions  to  the  width  of  Menge,  the  designer  of  the  dredges,  only  two 
tnmx  60  to  90  feet,  and  125  miles  of  paths  cents  a  cubic  yard. 

branching  out  from  the  canal  route  have  been  ENGINES,  Solas.    French  physicists  have 

constructed.    The  climate  has  proved  terribly  addressed  themselves  with  encouraging  experi- 

fiUal  to  the  skilled  workmen  and  superintend-  mental  results  to  the  utilization  of  the  sun^s 

ents  brought  from  Europe.    The  work  of  exca-  heat  for  generating  the  steam  to  work  mechan- 

vation  was  stopped  during  the  rainy  season  and  ical  motors.    If  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the 

resumed  in  October.    It  has  been  ascertained  radiant  energy  of  Uie  sun  intercepted  by  the 

thai  no  rock  excavations  will  be  necessary  be-  earth  could  be  directly  utilized,  it  would  fur- 

tween  Colon  and  Lion  Hill.    At  the  latter  sta-  nish  a  superabundant  supply  of  mechanical 

tion  the  steam  sounding  apparatus  showed  that  power  for  all  of  man^s  requirements.    When 

the  excavation  will  be  in  soft  clay  layers  formed  the  coal-beds,  which  represent  stored-up  en- 

by  the  degradation  of  a  greenish  pyroxenic  ergy  derived  from  the  sun  and  preserved  from 

rock.     At  other  places  the  soundings  have  re-  a   former  geological   period,  have   been  ex- 

vealed  to  the  depth  of  80  feet  a  succession  of  hausted,  there  remains,  so  far  as  science  is  able 

derived  rocks  growing  softer  and  softer.    The  to  predict,  no  other  abundant  chemical  source 

meUow  soil  has  also  been  found  unexpectedly  of  energy.    The  current  supply  of  solar  heat 

deep  along  the  route.  must  then  be  depended  upon.    The  terrestrial 

The  work  of   reclaiming  the  swamp  and  forces  of  wind  and  water  power,  into  which  a 

overflowed  lands  surrounding  and  extending  portion  of  the  intercepted  radiant  energy  is 

south  of  Lake  Okechobee,  opening  to  cultiva-  converted,  will  probably  remain  to  the  end  of 

tioQ  a  tract  covering  17,000  square  miles  of  the  time  the  natural   agencies   upon   which  the 

area  of  Florida,  has  been  undertaken  by  a  world  must  rely  for  the  chief  part  of  its  me- 

combination  of  Philadelphia  capitalists.    The  chanical  work.    In  those  parts  of  the  earth^s 

State  has  entered  into  a  contract  by  which  one  surface  upon  which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 

hit  of  the  8,000,000  acres  to  be  redeemed  will  beat   without  remission   through   the   whole 

become  the  property  of  the  company.    This  year,  their  heating  effect  can  be  converted  into 

tract  embraces  every  class  of  Florida  soil,  much  mechanical  power  by  means  of  mechanism  of 

of  it  being  admirable  sugar-land,  and  contains  sufiSciently  neat  construction  and  delicate  ad- 

Yaloable  deposits  of  hematite  ore  and  marl.  Lake  jnstment.    The  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  earth 

Okechobee  covers  an  area  of  1,000  square  miles,  is  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  the  melting  of 

The  main  feeder  of  the  lake  is  the  Eissimmee  a  crust  of  ice  103  feet  thick,  covering  the 

KiTer,  which  discharges  207,360,000  cubic  feet  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  each.  year.    The 

of  water  per  diem.    The  rate  of  evaporation  is  greater  part  of  this  heat  is  absorbed  by  the 

one  third  in  excess  of  the  inflow,  so  that  for  eight  atmosphere.    The  average  heating  efiect  of  the 

<DOfiths  of  the  year  a  large  portion  of  the  lake-  sun^s  rays,  at  the  level  of  the  ground  within  the 

lied  is  dry.     During  the  four  rainy  months  the  tropics,  is  estimated  to  be  enough  to  melt  a 

viter  overflows  vast  tracts  of  the  surrounding  layer  of  ice  85  feet  in  thickness.    If  the  heat 

coQutry.    The  plan  of  reclamation  is  to  con-  falling  upon  one  acre  could  be  entirely  utilized 

stnict  a  drainage-canal  21  miles  in  length  and  in  producing  motive  power,  it  would  give  4,000 

44  feet  wide,   to  the  St.  Lucie  River.     The  horse*  power  for  nine  hours  a  day  throughout 

canal  is  to  have  a  fall  of  1  foot  a  mile,  giving  the  year. 

a  calculated  velocity  of  2{-  miles  an  hour,  and  Mouchot  baa  experimented  many  years  upon 

discharging  783,708,800  cubic  feet  a  day.    The  the  utilization  of  the  sun's  heat  as  a  source  of 
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power  for  operations  requiring  an  elevated 
temperature.  With  mirrors  of  80  centimetres 
diameter,  he  obtains  400°  or  500°  centigrade 
of  heat,  sufficient  for  the  calcination  of  alum, 
the  preparation  of  benzoic  acid,  the  sublima- 
tion of  sulphur,  the  distillation  of  sulphuric 
acid,  for  concentrating  sirups,  refining  linseed- 
oil,  making  charcoal  in  closed  vessels,  and 
other  such  processes.  His  small  solar  alem- 
bics he  can  use  for  distilling  essences,  for  heat- 
ing the  sand-bath,  and  similar  objects.  The 
rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  alembic 
by  the  concave  mirror.  The  great  mirror  of 
Moucbot  has  a  diameter  of  3*80  metres.  The 
form  of  concentrating  mirror  used  at  first  did 
not  utilize  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  solar 
heat.    The  new  form,  devised  by  Abel  Pifre, 

gives  back  80  per  cent  of  the  total  possible 
eating  effect.  The  older  one  was  conical, 
while  the  new  form  approaches  the  parabola, 
the  generatrix  being  a  broken  line  forming 
three  truncate  cones,  the  middle  one  having 
its  sides  inclined  to  the  axis  45°,  the  same 
angle  as  in  the  sunple  truncated  cone  used 
in  the  older  form.  This  reflector  presents  to 
the  sun  an  effective  area  of  nine  square  metres. 
The  boiler,  holding  50  litres^  is  brought  to  a 
boil  in  50  minutes,  and  the  pressure  then  rises 
at  the  rate  of  one  atmosphere  every  seven  or 
eight  minutes.  With  this  apparatus  Moucbot 
has  obtained  six  times  the  useful  effect  given 
by  the  other.  With  a  steam-engine  of  special 
construction,  made  movable  in  its  bed  to  cor- 
respond to  the  direction  of  the  reflector,  100 
litres  of  water  per  minute  are  raised  three  me- 
tres. A  motor  of  one  horse-power  has  been 
constructed,  the  reflector  of  which  has  at  its 
opening  a  diameter  of  5(  metres,  or  an  area  of 
incidence  of  20  square  metres. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
Church,  as  they  were  published  in  August, 
1881: 


CONFERENCES. 


East  Ptinnsylvanla. . . 
Central  Pennsylvania. 

Atlantic 

Pittsburg 

Erie..  

New  York 

Canada 

Ohio 

ICichi^pui 

Indiana , 

South  Indiana 

lUinoto 

Iowa. 

Wifloonsin , 

Minnesota , 

Kebraska. 

Des  Moines , 

Kansas 

Paeillo 

Platte  Eirer* 

Germany. 

Swltzwland 


Total 


Itinannt 

Cbaichek 

89 

194 

T5 

1S6 

20 

22 

60 

136 

81 

89 

89 

67 

86 

74 

57 

184 

44 

79 

87 

93 

20 

85 

88 

125 

46 

45 

68 

184 

48 

68 

14 

11 

89 

29 

40 

84 

10 

10 

•  • 

41 

•  • 

19 

21 

17 

912 

1,584 

M8mb<n« 


14,805 

11,895 
2,195 
7,532 
2,924 
4,187 
5,033 
7.792 
6,419 
6,531 
2,145 

10,484 
8,652 

10,008 

4,486 

761 

8,615 

8,245 

749 

4.356 
8,507 


118,871 


*  The  report  of  this  conference  is  included  In  that  of  the 
Des  Moines  Gonltarence,  firom,  which  It  baa  been  taken  and 
organised. 


Number  of  local  preachers,  611 ;  Sunday- 
schools,  2,016,  with  21,773  officers  and  teach- 
ers and  127,557  scholars ;  number  of  baptisms 
during  the  year,  1,828  of  adults  and  7,828  of 
children ;  probable  value  of  the  1,534  churches, 
$3,350,485 ;  number  of  parsonages,  456,  of  a 
probable  value  of  $431,810 ;  amount  of  **  con- 
ference contributions,"  $5,313;  of  contribu- 
butions  for  missions,  $92,740 ;  of  contributions 
for  the  Sunday-school  and  Tract  Union,  $2,773. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  members  daring 
the  year  was  1,674. 

EXHIBITION  OF  ELECTRIOITY  AT 
PARIS.  Among  the  notable  events  of  the 
year  was  the  International  Exhibition  of  Elec- 
tricity opened  in  Paris,  August  11th,  in  the 
Palace  of  Industry,  in  which  the  World's  Fair 
of  1855  was  held.  So  rapid  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  electrical  appliances  in  recent 
years,  that  this  great  building,  with  its  forty- 
five  thousand  square  metres  of  space,  barely 
sufficed  for  the  present  display.  Indeed,  a 
number  of  pavilions  were  erected  without  its 
boundaries  by  numerous  exhibitors.  The  dif- 
ferent countries  were  very  fully  represented, 
the  largest  and  most  varied  exhibit  being  made 
by  France,  which  occupied  as  much  space  as 
ail  the  rest  of  the  exhibitors ;  England,  Ger- 
many, and  America  being  next  in  order.  While 
the  exhibition  was  devoted  to  electrical  appli- 
ances of  all  kinds,  the  chief  feature  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Iarg3  and  varied  display  of  elec- 
tric lighting — the  lamps  of  both  the  arc  and 
incandescent  type,  the  machines  for  generating 
the  current,  and  the  many  details  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  this  mode  of  illumination.  In 
the  main  hall,  a  large  rectangle,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  metres  long  by  one  hundred  broad, 
all  the  various  forms  of  lamps  were  commin- 
gled, producing  a  dazzling  glare  of  hght,  that 
rendered  comparison  impossible.  But  in  the 
smaller  saloons  reserved  for  the  different  ex- 
hibitors, only  the  special  lamp  of  each  exhibit- 
or was  shown,  allowing  of  a  correct  estimate 
of  each  form  of  light.  The  display  of  lamps 
of  the  arc  type  was  very  full,  all  of  the  now 
well-known,  as  well  as  a  number  of  more  re- 
cent, lamps  being  shown.  The  interest,  how- 
ever, centered  upon  the  systems  of  incandescent 
lighting,  examples  of  which  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Edison,  Maxim,  Swan,  and  Lane-Fox. 
The  arc  had  already  made  for  itself  a  perma- 
nent place,  but  about  the  incandescent  lamp 
there  was  much  doubt.  This  has  been  very 
largely  removed  by  the  excellent  showing 
made  by  these  lamps  at  the  exhibition,  and 
several  prominent  electricians,  who  have  looked 
with  great  disfavor  upon  this  method  of  illu- 
mination, have  in  consequence  announced  their 
belief  that  the  problem  of  household  illumina- 
tion by  electricity,  if  not  solved,  is  at  least  very 
near  a  solution.  The  most  complete  of  the  ex- 
hibitions of  incandescent  lighting  was  that  of 
Mr.  Edison,  whose  system,  from  the  lamp  to 
the  conductors,  was  shown  in  detaiL  A  thou- 
sand lamps,  three  hundred  in  the  two  saloons 
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devoted  to  kia  ezMbitA,  and  the  remunder 
lighting  the  grand  Htoirwttj,  were  operated  b; 
hit  eoormons  aCeam  dTiiaioo  of  one  hnndred 
ud  tweutj-five  horae-power.  The  Hoxim  in- 
MudeoMut  light  was  also  ver^  full7  ahown, 
■bout  two  houdred  lamps  beiug  in  operation. 
The  Swan  and  the  Lane-Fox  lamp,  and  the  two 
English  incondeacect  lamps,  mode  good  dis- 
plijt,  bnt  neither  ore  as  complete  aa  the  a;s- 
tcmi  of  Edison  and  Maxim. 

Onlaide  of  electric  lighting  the  ezhibitioD 
lu  full  and  varied,  bat  space  can  only  be 
(iTen  here  to  a  few  of  the  more  notable  de- 
n«e,  inclndtng  one  or  two  others  which  were 
Bat  illiutr&ted  «t  the  exhibition. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  made  a  careful 
mithematioal  caloalatioa  of  the  conditions  uf 
Irusmittiog  wat«r-power  from  Niagara  to  F}jil- 
idelphia,  Boston,  New  Tork,  Montreal,  and  fill 
plues  within  a  radiua  of  three  hundr^  milL-s. 
The  d/naDio-machines  of  Gramme  or 
Siemens,  supplemented  bj  the  Fanre 
Horage  batterj,  make  it  demonstrably 
practicable  to  transmit  the  power  of 
water-falls  for  long  distances  and  use  it 
for  mechanical  work  with  less  disrapa- 
tion  of  energy  than  in  ordinary  hydrau- 
lic and  mechanical  contrivances  for  trans- 
mitting power  a  few  hundred  yards.  He 
profioees  to  convey  the  current  by  a  solid 
mpper  wire  carried  over-head  like  ordi- 
nary telegraph  wires.  A  current  of  240 
webers  can  be  transmitted  800  miles  by 
a  wire  i  inch  in  diameter,  receiving  en- 
ergy at  the  rate  of  26,250  horse^wer 
from  dynamos  driven  by  the  Niagara 
water-fall,  and  disohar^g  it  at  the  far- 
ther end  at  the  rate  of  21,000  horse- 
power. The  loss  of  20  per  cent  by  conver- 
■ion  into  heat  in  the  condactor  wonld  not 
Tabo  the  temperature  of  the  wire  above  that 
of  the  anrronnding  atmosphere  more  than 
30°  centjgrade.  The  potential  of  80,000  volte 
on  the  coadnotor  would  not  render  the  iaola- 
tioa  of  the  wire  diffionlt,  nor  woold  it  be  dan- 
gerooa  to  roanago  in  the  central  station  ;  but 
when  applied  to  misoellaneons  practical  n»es 
it  must  b«  reduced  to  200  or  100  volts.  Thia 
can  be  done  by  the  medium  of  the  F^ure  bat- 
tery. A  battwy  of  40,000  oella  can  be  con- 
neeted  directly  with  the  electric  main ;  and  at 
abort  and  regnlar  intervals  a  small  number  ot 
the  charged  cells  can  be  removed  and  replaced 
by  new  one«.  Sets  of  fifty  could  thns  be  con- 
UUly  replaced,  and  the  oharged  cells  placed  in 
eonnection  with  the  supply  circnit.  In  elec- 
tric traDsmission  of  power  high  potential  is  a 
Mndition  of  economy.  The  idea  of  the  appli- 
cation of  water-power  at  a  distance  by  electric 
trusoission  was  first  suggested  by  0.  W.  Sie- 
mens in  1877,  and  has  l>een  made  the  subject 
of  thorongh  tbeoretjeal  study  by  Sir  William 
Thomson,  who  stated  the  resntts  of  his  calcu- 
lation in  sn  ez&minatinn  before  a  parliament- 
ary committee  on  electric  lighting  in  May,  1S7S, 
lad  called  the  Atteatios  of  the  British  Aasoioa- 


tion  to  the  subject  in  an  address  at  the  meet- 

ingof  1681. 

The  Gramme  machine  waa  the  first  electro- 
motive device  which  proved  practically  valaa- 
ble.  It  consisted  of  a  ring  of  iron,  with  a  coil 
of  insulated  wire  wound  around  its  rim,  ro- 
tated between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet. 
Theleoding  feature  was  the  commutator,  which 
kept  the  current  always  running  in  ihe  same 
direction  and  perfectly  contiuaous,  and  ^owed 
of  the  current  being  used  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  electro-iuagnet,  besides  doing  the  me- 
chanical work  required  of  the  machine.    The 


same  method  of  economizing  the  electricity 
was  worked  ont  by  Siemens  and  Wheatstone ; 
but  its  development  by  Gramme  first  led  to 
the  practical  use  of  electricity  for  the  genera- 
tion of  light.  Various  new  modifications  of 
the  dynamo-electric  machine  were  shown  at 
the  Fans  International  Electric  Exposition  of 
1881.  Surprise  waa  oaosed  among  the  electri- 
cians by  the  exhibition  of  electrical  machines 
invented  in  16S0,  and  described  in  1864  by  Pro- 
fessor Paoinotti,  of  Oogliari,  which  contain  all 
the  essential  features  of  Gramme's  later  in- 
vention and  some  of  the  improvements  which 
have  been  added. 

A  newly  invented  maohine  by  Dr.  Hopkin- 
son  consists  of  twenty'four  fixed  magnets  ar- 
ranged in  two  opposite  circles  with  unlike  poles 
facing  each  other,  between  which  revolves  an 
iron  ring  in  which  channels  are  ont  out  alter- 
nately on  the  opposite  sides.  It  thus  presents 
square  projections,  around  which  oa  cores  are 
wound  bobbins  of  wire,  whose  ends  are  at- 
tached to  the  arms  of  the  commutator.  This 
device  allows  the  current  to  be  token  from  any 
opposite  purs  of  arms  in  the  commutator  by  a 
number  of  brushes. 

The  BUrgin  machine  has  field-magnets  like 
A  Siemens  maohine^  and  an  inside  ring,  which 


SM 
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differs  from  that  of  the  Gramme  machine  in  be- 
ing divided  into  eight  parta.  Each  of  the  eight 
DaiTow  rings,  which  are  tiexagonal,  is  wound 
with  wire,  each  aide  of  the  hexagon  serving  as 
a  bobbin.  This  allows  the  corbers  of  the  hexa- 
gon to  approach  more  nearlj  to  the  field-mag- 
nets, inoreasing  the  induction.  The  corners 
are  not  placed  opposite  each  other,  but  each 
ring  is  carried  a  little  farther  around  the  axle 
than  the  next,  so  that  the  current  is  derived 
from  the  fortj-eight  bobbins  in  anocession.  A 
new  form  of  Gramme  machine,  devised  for  the 
Jablochkoff  and  simiiar  lamps,  which  reqmre 
alternating  corrents  in  opposite  directions,  acta 
ns  its  own  exciter,  instead  of  requiring  a  sepa- 
rate machine  as  formarlj.  The  Weston  ma- 
chine reaemhles  a  Siemens  machine,  witli  field- 
magnets  of  the  Gramme  tjpe.  The  metal  strips 
of  the  oommutotor  are  twisted  spirallj. 

The  improvement  of  Plaat<6'8  secondary  bat- 
terj  bj  Fauro  has  ocoapied  the  attention  of 
eleotriciana  more  than  any  other  recent  inven- 
tion, on  accoont  of  the  important  nsefol  appli- 
cations which  may  be  foaod  for  a  device  which 
stores  np  electric  energy  end  gives  it  ont  again 
whenever  needed  in  a  moderate  qnontitative 
current.  The  condensing  battery  of  Fanre  has 
already  been  applied  to  useful  purposes,  auch 
as  electric  lighting,  but  its  economy  and  utility 
are  thas  far  the  subjects  of  theoretical  conclu- 
sions principally.  A  Fanre  apparatns  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  can  store 
up  energy  which  can  be  converted  into  one 
hur^o-power  of  mechanical  work  continuing 
for  one  hour. 

Secondary  batteries  of  this  type  have  been 
made  before  by  Plants  and  by  Bitter,  a  Ger- 
man electrician.  Plants  improved  npon  Rit- 
ter's  plan  by  employing  lead  for  the  plates. 
The  earliest  form  of  a  secondary  t>attery  was 
proposed  by  Grove  in  1841.  The  principle  of 
aseoondarj  battery  is  to  accomplish  a  chemical 
separation  by  the  electrolytic  action  of  the  vol- 
taic current  of  the  constituents  of  a  substance, 
which  in  reuniting  convert  into  electricity 
again  the  energy  wliich  had  been  stored  np  by 
the  chemical  work  in  a  static  form.  Grove 
mode  such  a  battery  by  electrically  decompos- 
ing water.  A  continuous  current  was  evolved 
by  the  spontaneous  recombination  of  the  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen,  but  it  was  exceedingly  fee- 
ble on  account  of  the  limited  surface  of  triple 
ooDtaot  between  the  platinum,  the  acidulated 
water,  and  the  gas.  Dr.  Siemens  contrived  a 
gaa-battery  in  1B53,  in  which  greater  surfaces 
of  contact  were  obtained,  and  a  current  of 
considerable  power  was  produced.  He  used 
carbon  tubes  coated  with  platinum  powder. 
With  peroxide  of  lead  instead  of  platinom  bet- 
ter resnItH  were  obtained  and  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus  reduced.  Plants  obtained  greater 
surface  and  a  larger  cnrrent  by  rolling  two 
lead  plates  into  a  spiral  form  and  separating 
them  by  an  insnlating  material.  Br  a  peculiar 
process  of  preparing  the  plates  he  increased 
the  duration  of  the  current.    Fanre  has  done 


away  with  this  long  and  elaborate  process  of 
formation,  and  has  greatly  increasea  the  capa- 
city of  the  secondary  battery.    In  all  secondary 


their  original  condition  generate  a  current. 
The  material  agents  by  which  the  storing  of 


electric  force  takes  place  in  Fanre's  cell  are  lead, 
and  red-lead  or  mininm.  Red-lead  is  a  mixt- 
nre  of  equal  parts  of  the  protoxide  and  the 
sesquioxiae  of  lead.  It  is  formed  by  passing  a 
current  of  air  over  metallic  lead  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  700°  Fahr.  The  sesqnioxide  in  its  com- 
position is  prone  nnder  proper  conditions  to 
[>art  with  its  excess  of  oxygen,  and  will  be 
argely  converted  into  the  protoxide  at  a  red 
heat ;  while  the  lower  oxide  has  a  tendency  to 
take  np  more  oxygen.  Fanre's  battery  consists 
oftwoplatesof  leadooated  with  red  oxide,  cov- 
ered with  porous  felt,  and  rolled  up  into  a  spi- 
ral scroll.  Two  scrolls  are  placed  side  by  side 
in  a  vessel  of  acidulated  water,  with  a  strip  of 
lead  projecting  from  each  by  which  a  circuit 
connection  with  a  battery  can  be  established. 
When  the  circuit  connection  is  made  with  the 
poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  or  a  dynamo-m»> 
cbine,  the  voltaic  current  causes  a  chemionl 
action  to  take  place.  The  red-lead  on  the  spi- 
ral plate  whioh  is  joined  to  the  positive  elec- 
trode becomes  gradually  more  highly  chatted 
with  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  tiie  perox- 
ide of  the  metal,  while  the  oxides  on  the  plate 
connected  with  liie  negative  pole  gradually  part 
with  their  oxygen  and  are  reduced  to  the  state 
of  spongy,  metallic  lead.  When  the  battery  is 
charged — that  is,  when  the  red-lead  is  deoxi- 
dized on  one  plate  and  converted  into  the  high- 
est oxide  on  the  other — the  plates  can  be  dis> 
connected  from  the  charging  battery,  and  the 
chemical  work  which  has  been  acoomplished 
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bj  the  current  preserves  in  the  condition  of  making  1,200  revelations  a  minute,  he  plowed 

unstable  equilibrium  the  energy  which  has  been  a  farrow  222  metres  long  with  a  double  Brabant 

expended  in  effecting  it.    The  molecalar  ten-  piow  at  a  velocity  of  88  centimetres  a  second. 

sion  is  loosed,  and  the  whole  store  of  energy  The  etfective  work  was  about  3  horse-power. 

is  given  back  again  in  the  form  of  an  electric  The  current  was  transmitted  on  copper  wires 

current,  when  the  two  plates  of  the  cell  are  from  the  generator  to  two  Gramme  machines 

brought  into  metallic  connection.    The  chemi-  which  actuated  windlasses.    The  plowing-ma- 

cal  work  is  then  reconverted  into  electric  en-  chine  invented  by  Menier  is  propelled  by  the 

ergy,  the  peroxidized  plate  and  the  deoxidized  large  form  of  Gramme  dynamo-machine^  and  is 

plate  both  returning  into  their  former  condi-  capable  of  doing  the  -work  of  eighteen  horses. 

tion,  and  a  voltaic  current  being  evolved  while  It  consists  of  two  electrical  locomotives  contain- 

the  active  exercise  of  their  chemical  affinities  ing  large  coils  of  wire  rope  by  which  a  triple- 

continues.  shared  reversible  plow  is  drawn  backward  and 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  designed  an  auto-  forward  across  a  field.    When  a  furrow  has 

matic  device  by  which,  when  a  Faure  battery  been  plowed,  the  electric  machine  is  geared  to 

is  connected  with  a  dynamo  which  supplies  the  the  heavy  wheels  of  the  locomotive,  propelling 

current  for  a  circuit  of  electric  lights,  the  sur-  it  forward  to  the  next  position ;  and  then  the 

plus  electricity  generated  by  the  machine  can  plow  is  tilted  over,  bringing  the  three  opposite 

be  taken  up  by  the  accumulator,  the  circuit  shares  into  action,  and  drawn  across  the  field 

between  them  being  made  and  broken  auto-  in  the  reverse  direction. 

matically.     With  this  appliance  the  lamps  can  An  electric  brake  has  been  invented  by  a 

be  supplied  from  the  battery  with  sufficient  French  electrician,  Achard.     There  are  two 

light-giving  power  for  some  hours  after  the  rings  of  iron  on  the  axle  of  each  pair  of  wheels, 

machine  has  stopped.    This  would  not  only  be  and  facing  these  two  larger  rings  on  an  inde- 

an  economy,  but  would  avert  the  extinction  of  pendent  axle,  which  are  connected  with  a  pow- 

the  lights  which  occurs  when  any  accident  be-  erful  electro-magnet.    The  current  is  generated 

falls  the  machinery.    The  high-pressure  gas-  by  an  electric  machine  in  the  locomotive.    The 

motors  of  Otto  have  been  of  great  service  in  brake  is  kept  from  the  wheels  by  strong  spiral 

famishing  power  economically  for  Gramme^s  springs,  and  the  independent  axle  remains  sta- 

electro  machines.    By  mingling  illuminating  tionary  until  a  current  is  generated.    Then  the 

gas  and  air  in  proper  proportions  and  under  larger  rings  are  converted  into  magnetic  poles ; 

pressure,  a  quiet  combustion  and  regular  expan-  the  attraction  of  the  rings  on  the  wheel-axle 

sion  are  obtained,  free  from  explosive  shocks,  causes  the  magnetic  rings  to  revolve  and  wind 

The  Siemens  electrical  railway,  which  has  ud  a  chain  connected  by  levers  with  the  brake. 

been  in  use  for  some  time  in  Berlin,  was  the  Tne  pressure  of  the  brake  can  be  increased  or 

first  practical  application  of  electricity  to  loco-  diminished  by  the  engineer  through  an  appli- 

motion.    As  in  the  similar  device  of  Edison,  ance  depending  on  the  principle  of  variable  re- 

the  electric  current  can  be  conveyed  by  the  sistances.    Many  forms  of  small  motors  driven 

iron  rails;  but  usually  it  is  carried  on  a  wire  by  element  batteries  have  been  devised,  and 

which  is  tapped  by  carriers  on  the  car,  setting  the  applications  of  these  for  sewing,  embroid- 

in  motion  a  dynamo-machine,  which  actuates  ering,  and  other  light  work,  are  often  as  prac- 

the  wheels  on  one  side  of  the  oar  by  a  chain-  tical  as  they  are  elegant.    The  most  notable 

connection  geared  to  their  axles.    The  attempt  of  these  contrivances  are  by  French  inventors. 

has  been  m^e  in  Paris  with  the  Faure  battery  They  are  of  slight  account,  however,  in  com- 

to  obviate  the  use  of  conducting  wires,  and  en-  parison  with  the  mechanical  generation  of  elec- 

able  a  car  to  be  propelled  over  any  railway  by  tricity  and  its  applications.    An  interesting  use 

a  dynamo  fed  with  the  electricity  in  the  accu-  of  the  Gramme  machine  was  shown  at  Paris 

Diulator  until  the  stored-up  energy  is  exhausted,  in  the  rock-drill,  which  rotates  under  the  in- 

The  electrical  railway-car  is  a  large  tram-car.  fiuence  of  the  dynamo  while  it  is  held  to  its 

The  only  feature  observable  in  which  it  differs  work  by  a  head  of  water,  which,  in  the  Paris 

from  other  cars  is  presented  by  the  couple  of  water- works,  affords  a  pressure  of  three  at- 

^res  which  travel  with  it  and  connect  it  by  roospheres. 

niDning  contact  with  two  conductors  suspend-  One  of  the  most  important  improvements  in 
«<i  on  posts  like  ordinary  telegraph-wires,  telegraphy  is  the  harmonic  telegraph  of  Elisha 
The  carrent  generated  by  a  stationary  dyna-  Gray,  which  has  been  for  some  time  in  opera- 
mo-electrio  machine  is  thus  introduced  into  tion  between  Boston  and  New  York.  A  tun- 
the  locomotive  and  actuates  an  electro-mag-  ing-fork  of  a  certain  pitch  is  kept  vibrating 
Detic  machine  under  the  floor,  which  drives  at  the  sending-station  by  an  electric  current, 
tbe  wheels  of  the  car.  In  the  beginning  the  which  can  be  intermitted  by  the  key  of  a 
fails  were  used  as  the  conductors  of  electricity,  Morse  instrument.  Through  the  medium  of 
"*«tesd  of  suspended  wires.  That  plan  was  the  tuning-fork  the  circuit  of  the  telegraph- 
practiced  on  the  elevated  railway  wnich  was  wire  is  joined  and  broken  at  each  vibration, 
bnilt  for  the  Siemens  electric  cars  in  Berlin.  and  at  the  receiving-station  another  tuning- 
Tresca.  a  well-known  electrician  of  Paris,  fork  is  acted  upon  by  the  intefmittent  current, 
^  experimented  on  the  application  of  elec-  and  vibrates  at  the  same  rate.  When  the  op- 
^neitj  to  plowing.     With  a  Gramme  machine  erator  at  the  dispatching-station  touches  the 
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kej  of  hia  iostrament,  be  stops  the  carrent,  and  pression  at  the  same  time,  a  partial  revolatioii 
the  tuning-fork  at  the  receiving-station  ceases  of  the  arm  aboat  its  axis  takes  place.  This 
to  vibrate.  A  spring  then  draws  against  the  causes  the  revolving  type-wheel  to  impress  the 
tuning-fork  a  contact-piece,  which  is  usually  letter  indicated  by  the  combination  upon  the 
kept  away  by  the  vibrations.  Through  this  paper.  It  is  found  easier  by  the  operators  to 
contact  a  local  current  passes  which  causes  an  make  the  combinations  themselves  on  a  key- 
ordinary  telegraphic  sounder  to  respond  to  the  board  with  five  keys,  than  to  use  one  with  a 
intervals  in  the  vibration  of  the  tuning-fork  by  note  for  each  letter  and  sign.  With  Baudot's 
the  long  and  short  signals  of  the  Morse  alpha-  apparatus  six  messages  can  be  sent  on  one  wire 
bet.  If  another  tuning-fork  at  the  sending-  at  the  same  time,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three 
station,  vibrating  at  a  different  rate,  is  cun-  words  a  minute  each. 

nected  with  the  wire,  it  will  send  currents  at  Autographic  telegraph  instruments  have  not 

each  of  its  vibrations,  which  will  act  upon  an-  yet  been  found  practically  useful.   They  would 

other  fork  at  the  receiving-station,  and  cause  be  a  valuable  aid  in  strategic  operations,  as 

it  to  vibrate  at  the  same  pitch.    This  can  be  maps  and  plans  could  thus  be  sent  in  fao- 

connected  with  an  independent  battery  and  simile  by  telegraph.    The  message  is  written 

sounder.    On  this  ingenious  plan  as  many  as  on  a  surface  of  tin-foil  or  other  metal,  which  is 

five  instruments  can  send  messages  over  the  connected  with  the  earth.    The  ink  is  some 

same  wire  in  one  direction,  and  five  more  in  substance  which  acts  as  an  insulator.    The  tin- 

the  opposite,  as  fast  as  the  ten  operators  can  foil  on  which  the  message  is  written  is  given 

work  their  instruments,  without  any  interfer-  a  uniform  motion,  under  a  style  which  has  a 

enoe  or  confusion.  transverse  motion.    The  marker  and  the  paper 

The  multiple  type-printing  telegraph  of  Baa-  on  which  the  message  is  reproduced  have  a 

dot  is  an  ingenious  improvement  on  the  print-  corresponding  and  exactly  synchronous  movo- 

ing-telegraphs  of  Edison  and  Hughes.    In  the  ment  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire.     When  the 

Hughes  instrument  there  are  twenty-eight  ra-  style  touches  the  ink  on  the  tin-foil,  a  current 

dial  arms  connected  with  a  key-board,  before  passes.      In  the  instruments  of  Oaselli  and 

which  a  metal  contact-piece  rotates  rapidly.  b'Arlingcourt  the  marker  is  an  iron  point, 

At  the  receiving  end  the  inked  type-wheel  and  rests  upon  paper  impregnated  with  ferro- 

is  moving  in  perfect  synchronism,  by  means  cyanide  of  potassium.    This  is  decomposed  by 

of  ingenious  adjustments,  with  the  clock-work  the  electric    current,  leaving  a  blue    mark, 

machinery  at  the  other  end.     When  a  key  Meyer  uses    ordinary  paper    and    an    inked 

is  struck,  contact  is  made  with  the  correspond-  marker,   which  is  brought   in  contact   with 

ing   radial   arm,   and  a  momentary  current  the  paper  by  the  action  of  the  current    A 

passes,  which  brings  in  play  the  electro-me-  message  of  145  words  is  reproduced  by  D'Ar- 

chanical  apparatus  at  the  receiving  end,  and  lingcourt's  instrument  in  five  and  a  quarter 

causes  the  paper  to  be  lifted  instantaneously  minutes. 

against  the  type  on  the  wheel  corresponding  to  Edison's  autographic  telegraph  has  several 
the  note  struck  on  the  key-board.  The  rapid  advantages  over  the  other  devices  of  the  class, 
response  of  the  armature  to  the  current  is  se-  the  chief  of  which  is  that  the  sender  of  a  dis- 
cured  by  a  new  relay  arrangement,  called  the  patch  has  no  difficulty  in  preparing  his  mes* 
Hughes  magnet,  in  which  the  armature  is  kept  sage,  as  he  does  when  he  must  write  it  with  a 
in  contact  with  the  poles,  but  is  suddenly  drawn  thick,  fatty  ink,  or  other  unusual  materials, 
away  by  a  spring  when  the  current  passes,  and  Edison's  apparatus  consists  of  two  instruments 
weakens  the  magnet.  In  Baudot's  system  five  exactly  alike,  in  which  are  two  cylinders 
signals  are  variously  combined  to  give  the  that  revolve  synchronously,  being  actuated 
twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  five  by  electric  motors  and  regulated  hy  conical 
other  signs.  An  arm  bearing  thirty  contact-  pendulums  so  disposed  as  to  keep  perfect  time 
springs  revolves  in  front  of  thirty  contact-  with  each  other.  On  the  cylinder  of  tiie  re- 
pieces,  so  that  thirty  signals  can  be  transmit-  ceiver  is  wound  a  sheet  of  chemically  prepared 
ted  at  each  revolution.  Six  operators  have  paper.  The  dispatch  is  written  on  soft  paper 
control  of  five  contact-pieces  each.  At  the  re-  with  a  rather  nard  lead-pencil.  A  narrow 
ceiving  end  there  are  six  machines,  with  five  plate  moving  slowly  along  the  cylinder  is 
electro-magnets  and  armatures  in  each,  which  pierced  by  a  hole  into  which  fits  a  steel  point 
are  set  in  action  by  the  momentary  signal-cur«  This  point  traverses  the  entire  sheet  of  paper 
rents.  By  an  admirable  mechanical  arrange-  in  a  spiral  line.  On  the  smooth  paper  it  is  on 
ment  the  signals  are  translated  automatically,  a  level  with  the  lower  surface  of  the  plate; 
and  the  proper  letters  printed  evenly  upon  a  but  when  it  crosses  the  mark  of  the  pencil  it 
strip  of  paper.  A  radial  arm,  rotated  about  its  falls  into  the  groove  made  in  the  paper.  This 
center,  carries  five  points  which  press  against  displacement  of  the  point  is  made  to  produce 
a  flat  plate,  which  pressure  prevents  the  arm  an  electric  contact  and  to  send  a  current  to 
from  turning  upon  its  axis  under  the  influence  of  the  other  end,  where  a  blue  mark  is  made  on 
a  spring.  The  points  are  moved  a  little  to  one  the  paper  of  the  receiver  every  time,  and  as 
side  or  the  other  by  triangles,  which  are  acta-  long  as  the  metallic  point  is  in  the  depressed 
ated  by  the  armatures.  In  the  plate  are  de-  track  of  the  pencil, 
pressions,  and  when  all  the  points  strike  a  de-  Of  the  brilliant  series  of  electric  inventioiifl 
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giveD  to  tUe  world  within  the  last  few  years, 
Done  seem  more  marvelous  than  tho  photo- 
phone  of  Professor  Graham  Bell.  This  is  a 
telephone  in  which  a  beam  of  light  is  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  metallic  condactor.  Va- 
riations in  the  intensity  of  a  ray  of  light,  pro- 
duced hy  the  vibrations  of  a  fleiihle  mirror,  or 
of  an  elaatto  memhrone  with  an  apertare  for 
the  passage  of  the  light,  nnder  the  influence  of 
sound -vibrations,  are  made  to  set  up  in  a  tele- 
phone wire  the  same  electric  vihrations  as  are 
conveyed  over  an  ordinary  continuous  tele- 
phonic conductor,  and  cause  the  resonant  re- 
ceiver to  reproduce  the  sound-waves.  This 
takes  place  thrungh  the  medium  of  a  substance 
poflseasing  the  curious  property  of  conducting 
electricity  under  tha  influence  of  light,  but  re- 
sisting the  passage  of  the  current  in  the  dark. 
This  mysterious  phenomenon  was  observed  in 
the  rare  element  selenium,  belonging  to  the 
sulphur  group,  by  Willonghby  Smith,  in  1878. 
The  conductivity  of  selenitmi  varies  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  to 
which  it  is  exposed.  Bell  found  that  a  piece 
of  selenium,  acted  npon  by  a  continaoas  gal- 
vanic current,  and  placed  in  a  telephonic  cir- 
cuit, when  subjected  to  rapid  alternations  of 
light  and  shade,  produced  hy  a  revolving  mir- 
ror, would  cause  the  telephone  receiver  to  give 
forth  mosical  tones.  Thus,  the  action  of  vari- 
able light,  through  the  peculiar  senBitiveneaa  of 
seleDiuin,  produced  the  molecular  vibrations  in 
the  electric  conductor  which  generate  sound 
in  the  receiver.    The  note  sounded  was  the 


"M  "hose  vibrations,  per  second,  is  equal  to 
•w  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  mirror. 
''"»  means,  by  which  light,  through  its  varia- 
H^M  in  intenaity,  givea  rise  to  sonorous  vibra- 
"wn  was  utilized^  to  transmit  the  effects  of 
•wind*,  as  human  speech,  and  to  reproduce  the 
'°<U'ds  at  a  distanoe  in  the  following  manner: 


An  aperture  in  a  flexible  membrane  was  placed 
opposite  an  aperture  in  a  parallel  fixed  plate. 
Through  these  two  boles  a  ray  of  strong  light 
was  passed,  which  was  concentrated  at  the 
farther  end  by  a  concave  mirror  upon  a  pencil 
of  selenium,  connected  with  the  receiver  of  a 
speaking- telephone,  and  subjected  to  a  con- 
tinuons  current  from  a  galvanic  battery.  The 
sound  of  the  voice  would  produce  vibrations  in 
the  membrane,  whose  amplitude  and  rapidity 
would  cause  corresponding  varintiona  in  the 
intensity  of  the  roy  passing  through  the  two 
apertures.  The  effects  of  these  variations  on 
the  selenium  gave  rise  to  corresponding  undu- 
lations in  ilie  electric  current,  which  were  re- 
converted intoBound-vibrationsbythe  receiver. 
A  better  mode  of  affecting  the  luminous  ray  by 
the  Bonnd-waves  was  found  to  be  lo  reflect  tho 
ray  to  the  receiving  apparatus  with  a  plane  flex- 
ible mirror  of  silvered  mica,  or  exceedingly  thin 
glass,  which,  responding  to  the  sound -vibrations 
of  the  voice,  modified  by  its  movements  the  in- 
tensity of  the  reflected  ray.  Electric  light,  as 
well  as  sunlight,  end  even  gas-  and  lamp-light, 
have  been  found  capable  of  conducting  the 
sound -generating  undulations. 

Bell's  and  Tainter^s  experiences  of  the  reso- 
nance of  various  snbstancea  under  the  action 
of  intermittent  light  (see  Ramopbont)  sug- 
gested the  trial  of  the  most  scnHitive  of  these 
substances  in  a  photophonic  receiver.  Lamp- 
black, by  far  the  most  powerful  generator  of 
sound  under  the  influence  of  the  intermittent 
beam,  waR  accordingly  tried,  and  gave  decided 
reanlfs,  without  the  intermediation  of  the  elec- 
tric current.  A  photophonic  transmitter,  with 
a  diaphragm  only  five  centimetres  in  diam- 
eter, reflected  a  beam  received  directly  from 
the  sun  to  a  smoked  receiver,  which,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  metres,  reproduced  distinctly 
words  sfiokeu  into  the  transmitter  in  a  low 

Dr.  James  Moser  has  shown  that  the  action 
of  a  selenium  photophone  is  thttt  of  a  micro- 
phone, and  is  due  to  the  shght  and  imperfect 
contact  in  the  seleninm-cell,  and  the  changes 
in  resistance  are  caused  by  alterations  in  Uie 
degree  of  contact  effected  by  the  absorbed  rays 
of  the  intermittent  beam.  These  changes,  he 
maintains,  are  due  to  the  heating  and  chemical 
effects  of  the  illuminating  rays  absorbed. 

In  telephones  proper  few  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  instrumenta  aa  originally  patented 
by  Bell,  Gray,  and  Edison.  Bell's  telephone 
consists  of  a  straight  magnet,  with  one  pole 
wrapped  with  a  coil  of  insulated  wire,  and  an 
iron  diaphragm  in  front  of  it  for  receiving  or 
transmitting  the  sounds.  In  later  forms,  both 
poles  of  the  magnet  are  made  to  act  upon  the 
diaphragm.  The  remarkable  invention  of  the 
microphone,  by  Hughca,  has  greatly  increased 
.....      ......  „     .       j.^ 

B  contact. 
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tinotljr  in  the  telephone.    It  was  bj  placing  the  ordinary  apparatus  lasts  two  honrs,  bnt  in 

miorophones  on  the  stages  of  Paris  theatres,  the  atmosphere  of  inactive  gases,  in  a  hermet- 

connected  with  telephonic  receivers  in  the  Ez>  icaUy  sealed  globe,  each  candle  boms  160  hoars, 

position  building,  that  every  sound  of  an  opera  and  the  lamp  with  five  candles  burns  800  hours 

could  be  heard  by  visitors  at  the  International  without  change  or  attention. 

Exhibition  of  Electricity,  as  distinctly  as  in  any  The  mechanical  arrangements  for  feeding  the 

part  of  the  Opera- House.  carbons  in  the  arc-lamps  are  exceedingly  va- 

The  *'  pantelephone  ^*  of  Lochet  Labye,  a  rious,  and  are  being  constantly  improved  upon. 
Belgian  inventor,  is  not  only  one  of  the  sim-  Siemens  and  Brush  have  an  arrangement  by 
plest  microphones  yet  made,  but  is  one  of  the  which  a  pair  of  carbons  that  are  burned  out 
most  sensitive — transmitting  ordinary  speech,  are  automatically  replaced  by  a  fresh  pair, 
uttered  at  distances  of  thirty  or  forty  yards.  The  Belgian  lamp  invented  by  Jaspar  is  regu- 
and  the  lowest  whispers  spoken  several  feet  lated  by  a  magnet  within  a  solenoid  which  sup- 
away.  It  consists  of  a  plate  of  cork,  six  inches  ports  the  upper  carbon,  and  is  raised  and  low- 
by  four,  hung  at  one  side  on  two  pieces  of  thin  ered  by  the  varying  power  of  the  current, 
watch-spring,  one  of  which  is  connected  by  a  The  English  light  of  Andrews  contains  electro- 
wire  with  a  button  of  hard  carbon  imbedded  magnets  which  act  upon  a  clutch  holding  the 
in  the  cork,  which  is  pressed  upon  by  a  brass  carbon.  In  the  latest  form  of  the  Gramme 
hook  working  on  a  binge.  The  transmitter  is  lamp  there  is  an  arrangement  of  electro-mag- 
connected  in  the  usual  way  with  a  battery  and  nets  and  clock-work  machinery  which  allows  the 
induction-coil.  upper  carbon  to  fall  at  the  rate  of  only  a  tenth 

Professor  Dolbear  has  invented  a  speaking-  of  a  millimetre  at  each  step:  one  magnet  ad- 
telephone  in  which  no  magnet  is  used  in  the  justs  the  carbons  at  a  proper  distance  apart,  as 
receiver.  The  transmitter  is  a  form  of  the  mi-  soon  as  the  current  begins  to  pass;  and  when 
crophone.  The  receiver  is  formed  by  two  met-  the  main  current  becomes  weaker,  that  in  the 
al  plates  or  diaphragms,  electrically  insulated  second  magnet  is  strengthened  and  causes  the 
from  each  other,  and  held  parallel  in  a  wooden  clock-work  to  move. 

frame.  One  of  the  plates  is  connected  to  the  Recent  improvements  in  lamps  of  the  semi- 
telephone-current,  and  the  other  to  the  earth,  incandescent  type,  exemplified  by  the  candle  of 
Being  oppositely  charged,  the  vibration  pro-  Jabloohkoff,  have  been  made  by  Jamin,  Debrun, 
duced  in  one  of  them  by  the  current  sets  up  and  others.  Rods  of  plain  carbon  are  used  in- 
audible vibrations  in  the  other.  stead  of  kaolin  or  otner  substance  whose  in- 

Dr.  Cornelius  Herz  has  advanced  a  step  in  candescence  gave  a  colored  light.    Jamin  sur- 

the  construction  of  telephones  by  discarding  rounds  the  rods  with  coils  of  wira,  with  a  space 

the  magnetic   receiver,  and  disregarding  tiie  between  the  coil  and  the  candle.    The  inductive 

principle  of  magnetism.     With  his  instrument  action  of  the  current  in  the  coils  drives  the  light 

he  succeeded  in  conveying  audible  speech  along  a  distance  beyond  the  ends  of  the  candles.    De- 

a  wire  800  miles  in  length.    The  only  battery  brunts  similar  light  has  an  arrangement  for  in- 

iused  was  a  single  Lechanche  element.  stantaneously  relighting  a  lamp  which  has  gone 

The  electric  arc,  placed  in  a  vacuum,  as  was  out,  by  means  of  a  commutator,  which  causes 
observed  by  Davy,  the  discoverer  of  the  arc,  a  piece  of  carbon  to  join  the  two  candles  estab- 
becomes  elongated,  and  the  carbons  are  no  lishing  the  current,  which  then  repels  the  cross- 
longer  consumed.  The  experiment  has  been  piece  and  re-illumes  the  arc.  The  lampe-aoUil 
repeated  by  Jamin,  with  results  which  promise  is  a  steady  light  in  which  a  block  of  marble  is 
to  give  a  new  form  to  arc-lamps  in  the  future,  rendered  incandescent  by  the  current  between 
Gases  which  have  no  action  upon  the  carbons  the  carbons. 

— as  nitrogen,  acetylene,  carbonic  oxide,  and  The  Brussels  meteorograph  is  an  instrument 

marsh-gas — ^answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  a  which  records   and   automatically  telegraphs 

vacuum.     If  the  carbons  are  inclosed  in  a  to  a  distance,  where  they  are  reproduced  on  a 

sealed  vessel  containing  ordinary  air,  the  oxy-  revolving  drum,  the  readings  of  the  wet  and 

gen  is  taken  up  by  the  carbon,  leaving  only  dry  bulb  thermometer,  the  barometer,  the  ane- 

nitrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  in  the  vessel.    The  mometer,  and  the  rain-fall.    The  drum  contains 

light  in  the  closed  vessel  is  absolutely  even  and  the  curves  giving  the  readings  of  the  various 

steady.     Its  spectrum  is  like  that  of  carbu-  instruments  every  ten  minutes,  for  a  period  of 

retted  gas  traversed  by  the  spark  of  a  Ruhm-  five  days.     A  Swedish  form  of  the  meteoro- 

korff  coil,  or  like  that  of  the  comet  of  1881,  as  graph  records  observations  at  intervals  of  fif- 

observed  by  Thollon  and  others,  being  the  elec-  teen  minutes,  and  requires  no  attention  for 

trie  spectrum  of  incandescent  carbon-vapor,  months  at  a  time. 

Whether  the  carbon  is  of  good  or  of  very  poor  Four  forms  of  incandescent  filament- lamps 

quality,  the  flickering,  which  is  never  entirely  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Electrical  Exposi- 

absent  in  open-air  lamps,  is  avoided  altogether,  tion.     The  Swan  lamp  is  little  more  than  & 

The  arc  gives  a  full,  distinct,  and  perfectly  repetition  of  Edison's.    The  carbon  filament  is 

changeless  light,  of  a  greenish-blue  tinge.    The  a  piece  of  cotton  thread,  treated  with  acid  and 

red  and  wavering  light  of  open-air  arc-lamps  carbonized  by  baking  in  an  intensely  high  tern- 

is  due  to  the  combustion  of  the  carbons  and  perature.     It  is  burned  in  a  vacuum  globe,  be- 

their  inequalities.    A  single  Jamin  candle  in  ing  attached  at  its  two  ends  to  platinum  con^ 
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dactors  at  the  base  of  the  f^lobe,  at  which  point  above  SOC  Fahr. ;  bnt,  if  the  water  be  allowed 
it  is  considerably  thickened.      The  filament  to  get  low  enougii  to  uncover  them,  they  may 
rises  above  the  middle  of  the  globe  and  is  rei^ily  be  raised  to  a  red  heat  (900°  Fahr.). 
looped  at  the  top.    Edison  prepares  his  carbon  If  a  fresh  supply  of  water  be  then  pumped  into 
filament  from  bamboo-fibers.    It  is  held  at  its  the  boiler,  this,  striking  the  hot  iron,  will  be 
extremities  by  small  copper  clips.    The  British  quickly  converted  into  steam,  and  it  is  held 
Ellectric  Light  Company  exhibited  a  modifioa-  that  a  sufficient  pressure  may  be  thus  pro- 
tion  of  the  Lane-Fox  lamp.    The  Maxim  and  duced  to  cause  an  explosion.    This  theory  was 
the  Edison  lights  have  been  described  in  pre-  pretty  thoroughly  tested  some  years  ago  by 
vions  volumes.    The  material  of  Maxim^s  fila-  a  commission  appointed  by  the  United  States 
ment  is  cartridge-paper.    Instead  of  produc-  Government,  and  provided  with  a  liberal  ap- 
ing a  vacuum  in  the  globe  at  once,  he  fills  it  propriation.      The  experiments,  which   were 
with  a  hydrocarbon  gas,  which  deposits  car-  begun  at  Sandy  Hook  and  continued  near  Pitts- 
bon  on  the  hottest  and  therefore  thinnest  por-  burg,  resulted   in  failure,  as  the  commission 
tioDS  of  the  thread,  thus  making  it  uniform  in  was  unable  to  produce  an  explosion,  though  a 
strength  and  thickness.     The  Maxim  lamps  great  number  of  trials  were  made.    No  report 
have  the  advantage  over  the  others  that  they  of  the  commission  has  been  issued,  the  only 
can  -be  used  with  a  powerful  or  a  weak  current  information  accessible  being  the  accounts  in 
to  produce  either  a  bright  or  more  moderate  the  daily  papers  at  the  time.    Mr.  Lawson 
light.    By  his  ingenious  generating  apparatus  takes  issue  with  the  low-water  theory,  on  the 
the  strength  of  the  current  with  which  the  ground  that  but  a  small  quantity  of  water 
lamps  are  fed  depends  upon  the  number  of  could' be  instantly  converted  into  steam  by 
lamps,  so  that,  if  some  of  the  lights  in  a  circuit  striking  the  hot  iron  of  the  boiler,  and  this 
are  put  out,  the  intensity  of  tlie  remaining  much  too  small  a  quantity  to  produce  an  ex- 
ones  is  not  increased.  plosion.    With  a  larger  amount  of  water  the 
The  International  Congress  of  Electricians  formation  of  steam  would  be  too  gradual  to 
settled  upon  a  uniform  international  standard  produce  the  enormous  and  sudden  pressure 
of  electrical  measurement.  *  The  volt  remains  necessary.     In  opposition  to  this  theory  he 
the  unit  of  electro-motive  force,  and  retains  its  advances  the  one  that  explosions  are  due  to 
old  value.    The  ohm  is  also  preserved  as  the  highly  heated  water  bursting  Into  steam  upon 
unit  of  resistance,  and  represents  the  same  the  sudden  removal  of  pressure  from  its  sur- 
qoantity  as  before.    The  unit  of  current  is  the  face,  and  the  then  as  sudden  checking  of  the 
same  in  value  as  before,  being  the  current  escape  of  the  steam  so  formed.    This  lessening 
given  by  one  volt  acting  through  one  ohm's  of  pressure  may  be  caused  either  by  the  sud- 
resistance,  although  it  is  no  longer  called  a  den  withdrawal  of  steam  to  supply  a  cylinder, 
weber,  but  an  amph'e.    The  quantity  of  elec-  as  when  an  engine  is  started ;  or  by  suddenly 
tricity  transmitted  per  second  by  one  ampere  condensing  the  steam  by  allowing  the  enter- 
of  current  is  callea  a  coulomb.     The  unit  of  ing,  comparatively  cool,  feed-water  to  strike  it. 
electrostatic  capacity  is  the/aradj  which  is  so  TVhen  either  of  these  things  happens,  the  high- 
related  to  the  other  measures  that  one  cou-  ly  heated  water  bursts  into  steam,  which,  hav- 
lomb  in  a  farad   gives  one   yolt ;   in   other  ing  no  vent,  subjects  the  boiler  to  a  powerful 
words,  if  a  condenser  be  charged  by  an  elec-  concussive  shock,  quite  sufficient,  Mr.  Lawson 
tro-motive  force  of  one  volt,  it  has  as  many  thinks,  to  rend  it.     According  to  this  theory, 
&rads'  capacity  as  it  contains  coulombs.  the  force  of  the  explosion  not  only  increases 
EXPLOSIONS,  BOILER,  Causes  and  Pre-  with  the  amount  of  water  in  the  boiler,  but  a 
TEmoN  OF.    The  mystery  that  surrounds  so  considerable  quantity  is  necessary  to  produce 
numy  boiler-explosions  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  an  explosion  at  all.    The  results  of  the  experi- 
being  cleared  up  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  D.  ment  undertaken  by  Mr.  Lawson  to  test  this 
T.  Lawson,  of  Wellesville,  Ohio,  who  in  June,  theory  seem  to  very  fully  confirm  it,  and  it  ap- 
1S81,  succeeded  in  exploding  a  boiler  of  the  pears  to  be  in  entire  harmony  with  what  is 
best  construction  and  well  filled  with  water,  known  on  the  subject. 

conditions  which  are  generally  held  to  secure  As  is  well  understood,  the  power  exerted  by 

perfect  safety.    A  number  of  explanations  of  an  explosive  agent  is  due  simply  to  its  rapid 

boiler-explosions  have  from  time  to  time  been  conversion  by  combustion  into  gases  occnpy- 

>d?aDced  by  practical  steam-users  as  well  as  ing  many  times  the  volume  of  the  substance, 

tbeorizers,   but  the  commonly  accepted  ex-  Now,  gunpowder  when  exploded  occupies  a 

planation — the  one  held  alike  by  steam-engi-  volume  in  the  gaseous  form  but  800  times 

fieers  and  the  general  public — is  the  low-wa-  that  of  the  solid  one,  and  nitro-gljcerine  but 

^theory.     According  to  this,  an  explosion  is  900  times,  while  steam  occupies  at  atmospheric 

<lQeto  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  cool  feed-wa-  pressure  nearly  1,700  times  the  volume  of  the 

ter  into  steam  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  water  from  which  it  was  generated.     It  is 

^be  highly  heated  flues  and  other  metal  sur-  evident,  then,  that  if  water  could  be  converted 

^ces  of  the  boiler  left  exposed  to  the  fire,  into  steam  instantaneously,  it  would  form  a 

''^ben  in  contact  with  water  these  parts  can  not  very  powerful  explosive.    Instantaneous  action 

become  more  highly  heated  than  the  water  and  probably  never  occurs,  but  it  is  quite  poa^'ible 

^e  steam  above  it,  which  is  usually  not  much  that  the  conversion  can  take  place  with  suf- 
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ficient  rapidity  to  prod  ace  a  concussive  effect  ter  bj  a  perforated  partition,  which  he  claims 
at  least  equal  to  gunpowder,  and  this  is  much  can  not  be  exploded.  This  claim  he  proposes 
in  excess  of  what  would  be  required  to  rend  to  subject  to  the  test  of  experiment  after  con- 
the  strongest  boiler  ever  constructed.  eluding  his  experiments  with  ordinary  boilers. 
The  experiment  was  conducted  at  Munhall  Whether  this  test  proves  successful  or  not,  the 
Farm,  near  Pittsburg,  where  the  later  experi-  experiments  so  far  have  been  of  very  great 
meats  of  the  Government  commission  were  value  in  showing  that  the  conditions  commonly 
carried  out.  The  boiler  was  a  plain  cylindrical  assumed  to  secure  complete  safety  are  fraught 
one,  six  feet  long  and  thirty  iucbes  in  diameter,  with  danger,  and  the  need  of  a  reconsideration 
constructed  of  a  quality  of  iron  having  a  tensile  of  the  current  theories  on  the  subject, 
strength  estimated  at  700  pounds  to  the  square  EXPOSITION,  Intern ation ax  Cotton,  at 
inch.  The  shell  was  three  sixteenths  of  an  Atlanta,  Geobgia.  In  an  article  written  by 
inch  and  the  flanged  heads  three  eighths  of  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  and  published 
an  inch  thick.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  in  the  ^^  New  York  Herald,*'  in  the  autumn  of 
make  the  test  by  condensing  the  steam  above  1880,  attention  was  directed  to  the  serious  de- 
the  water,  but,  fearing  that  this  could  not  be  fects  in  the  existing  mode  of  picking,  ginning, 
done  quickly  enough,  it  was  decided  to  use  a  cleaning,  and  general  preparation  of  raw  cot- 
cylinder.  This  was  connected  with  the  boiler  ton  for  market;  and  the  suggestion  was  made 
by  a  two-inch  pipe,  in  which  was  placed  a  that  an  exhibition  of  cotton  and  cotton  ma- 
quick-lifting  valve,  operated  by  a  cord  from  chinery  be  held  duriag  the  ensuing  year,  at 
the  bomb-proof  in  which  the  experimenter  some  convenient  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducted  the  test.  A  steam-gauge,  connected  bringing  together  those  interested  in  the  pro- 
wlth  the  boiler  by  forty  feet  of  one-fourth-inch  duction  of  cotton  and  in  the  manufacture  of 

Eipe,  was  also  placed  in  the  bomb-proof.  The  cotton  goods,  that  they  might  consult  together 
oiler  was  set  up  horizontally,  and  filled  with  and  devise  practical  remedies  for  the  defects 
water  to  within  six  inches  of  the  top.  The  indicated.  Appreciating  the  importance  of  Mr. 
fire  was  fed  with  petroleum,  the  supply  of  Atkinson's  statements  and  suggestion,  a  num- 
which  could  be  controlled  from  the  bomb-  ber  of  citizens  of  Georgia  invited  him  to  visit 
proof.  A  preliminary  experiment  on  June  7th,  Atlanta,  and  make  a  public  address  on  the 
when  the  thread  was  stripped  off  the  bolts  of  matters  referred  to  in  his  communication  to 
the  cylinder-head  and  the  gasket  blown  oat,  the  **  New  York  Herald.''  Mr.  Atkinson  ac- 
showed  that  the  steam-pipe  to  the  cylinder  was  cepted  the  invitation,  and,  on  October  19, 1880, 
much  too  small,  and  a  considerably  higher  addressed  a  large  meeting  in  the  Senate-cham- 
pressure  than  anticipated  would  be  required  to  ber,  in  which  he  set  forth,  at  considerable 
secure  an  explosion.  It  was  decideil,  however,  length  and  with  minuteness  of  detail,  the  pres- 
not  to  make  any  alterations,  and  the  repairs  ent  defective  manipulation  of  raw  cotton  by 
being  effected,  the  final  and  successful  experi-  the  producers,  how  it  might  be  profitably  im- 
ment  was  made  on  the  16th.  At  260  pounds'  proved,  and  the  great  advantages  to  both  pro- 
pressure  the  steam-valve  was  lifted,  with  no  ducer  and  manufacturer  which  would  result 
other  result  than  to  cause  a  violent  oscillation  from  the  proposed  improvements.  He  recom- 
of  the  gauge.  This  was  repeated  at  800,  835,  mended  that  the  suggested  exhibition  should  re- 
and  365  pounds'  pressure,  with  similar  results,  present  everything  relating — l.To  the  growth. 
At  380  pounds,  however,  there  was  a  loud  fertilization,  and  cultivation  of  the  cotton-crop; 
report,  and  the  boiler  was  found  to  be  blown  2.  To  the  manipulation  of  the  staple  in  every 
to  fragments,  the  air  in  its  vicinity  being  filled  stage  of  its  preparation  for  market;  and,  3.  To 
with  condensing  steam  and  falling  debris,  its  manufacture,  including  all  the  implements. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  initial  point,  the  boil-  machinery,  mills,  fertilizers,  etc.,  requisite  for 
er  going  to  pieces  all  at  once,  as  would  be  the  the  cultivation,  preparation,  and  manufacture 
case  if  subjected  to  a  powerful  concussion,  of  cotton,  and  the  best  and  most  economical 
The  pieces  of  the  boiler  found  showed  that  use  of  power.  He  further  recommended  that 
the  plates  were  rent  transversely  at  least  four  t)ie  exhibition  should  show  the  cotton  plants 
times  and  torn  open  their  entire  length.  One  and  fibers  of  all  countries,  and  all  the  varied 
of  the  heads,  which  were  thought  to  be  the  cotton  fabrics,  presenting  comparisons  of  the 
weakest  parts,  was  found  intact,  with  a  portion  primitive  and  improved  processes  employed  in 
of  the  shell  adhering.     At  the  point  where  cotton  manufacture. 

the  boiler  stood,  nothing  was  found  except  a        On  December  2, 1880,  preliminary  steps  were 

few  broken  grate-bars,  and  the  sunken  stone  taken  by  some  of  the  business-men  of  Atlanta, 

foundations.     With  the  experience  gained  by  and  other  places,  to  give  practical  efi^ect  to  Mr. 

this  trial,  Mr.  Lawson  hopes  to  be  able  to  ex-  Atkinson's  suggestions;  a  temporary  associa^ 

plode  a  boiler  of  the  same  strength  at  a  press-  tion  was  formed,  and,  in  February,  1881,  at^ 

ure  not  greater  than  what  would  be  considered  the  instance  of  a  few  of  the  members  of  tha^ 

a  safe  working  one,  and  thus  show  that  the  association,  Mr.  H.  I.  Kimball,  of  Atlanta,  wa* 

conditions  necessary  to  an  explosion  by  his  requested  to  visit  the  principal  commercial  an  A- 

theory  are  all  present  in  actual  practice.     Mr.  manufacturing  cities  of  the  North  and  West,- 

Lawson  has  aevised  a  boiler  in   which  the  with  a  view  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten — 

steam  compartment  is  separated  from  the  wa-  tion  of  the  business-men^' of  those  localities^ 
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and  Bsoertain  their  views  as  to  its  importance 
anO  BB  U>  tlie  practicability  of  tlie  contemplated 
ezpositioD.  The  reception  given  to  Mr.  Eini- 
batl  was  so  encoaraging,  he  found  so  warm  and 
earnest  a  response  to  his  request  for  eihibita 
and  snbscriptionB,  that  ia  April,  1S81,  the  fol- 
lowing gemlemen— Joseph  k.  Brown,  Samnel 
U.  Inman,  H.  I.  Kimball,  B.  F.  Maddoi,  B.  E. 
Crane,  E.  P.  Howell.  M.  0.  Kiaer,  R.  J.  Lowry, 
Sidney  Root,  C.  Wallace,  J.  F.  Camminga,  W, 
P.  Inman,  J.  C.  Peck,  L.  P.  Grant,  W.  A,  Moore, 
G.  J.  Foreacre,  Richard  Peters,  E.  P.  Cham- 
berlain, J.  F.  Wheaton,  J.  R.  Brown,  W.  H. 
Yonng.  Thomas  Hardeman,  C.  H.  Phinizy, 
Joseph  Sibley,  of  Georgia;  J.  W.  Ryckman, 
8.  bates,  Richard  Garsed,  of  Pennsylvania; 
H.  Baldwin,  of  Maryland;  James  L.  Harvey, 
of  Virginia;  R.  Y.  MoAden,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; William  Tronholm,  of  South  Carolina; 
J.  Dnrr,  of  Alabama;  S.  Boyd,  C.  Bussey,  L. 
Ranger,  of  Louisiana;  Thomas  Alien,  William 


L.  Black.  W.  J.  Paramore,  of  Uissonri;  Ed- 
ward Atkinson,  W,  A.  Burke,  W.  Gray,  Jr., 
George  Draper,  of  Haasachiisetts ;  J.  U.  In- 
man, Robert  Tannehiil,  of  New  York ;  J.  H. 

McMollen,  of  Maine;  A.  D.  Lockwood,  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  David  Chadwick,  of  Lon- 
don, Enf^land — obtained  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion under  the  laws  of  Georgia,  with  the  name 
of  "The  Intematiooal  Cotton  Exposition," 
with  a  capital  of  (200,000,  in  shares  of  |100 
each,  the  object  of  auch  corporation  being  "  to 
bold  one  or  more  expositions  of  the  appliances 
and  machinery  used  in  the  cnltik'ation,  prepa- 
ration, and  manufacture  of  cotton  and  otiier 
fibers;  together  with  eiihibitions  of  ootton  and 
other  fibers  and  fabrics,  and  whatever  else  is 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  or  bene- 
ficial to  the  cotton  and  other  textile  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  other  countries."  It 
was  determined  tltat  the  first  of  the  contem- 
plated expositions  shonld  be  held  at  Atlanta, 


Gforgia,  opening  October  6  and  closing  De- 
MmberSl,  1S81.  The  officers  of  the  orgoniza- 
lion  were  as  follows : 

President,  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brown,' Georgia; 
Bmt  Vice-President,  Robert  Tannehiil,  New 
Y»rk;  secondVice-Presidont,  Governor  A.  11. 
Colqnitt,  Georgia;  third  Vice-President,  W.  H. 
fisrdner,  Alabama ;  fourth  Vice  -  President, 
'iliiam  C.  Sibley,  Georgia;  Treasurer,  S.  M. 
Innisn,  Georgia ;  Secretary  J.  W.  Ryckman, 
P^DDSylvania ;  Secretary  pro  (eni.,J.  R.Lewis, 
'Wein;  Director ■  General,  H.  I.  Kimball, 
Gtoriria. 

^n  after  the  organization  had  been  com- 
pl«t*i  books  were  opened  for  subscription  to 
^^  capital  stock  in  Atlanta  and  other  cities, 
"•J  the  required  amount  was  rapidly  sub- 
.  wibeJ. 

The  ohief  control  and  snpervisiim  of  all  the 
"P^Winns  and  nfFaira  of  the  exposition  was 
"wlj  intrnsted  to  Mr.  H.  I.  Kimball,  as  Di- 


w«fl  pJected  pns]d«Dt 


ig  migned,  Gavi 


rector-General,  to  whose  administrative  capa- 
city, untiring  energy,  and  lealous  vigilance, 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  largely  due. 
Committees  of  foreign  representation,  audit, 
installation  of  exhibits,  construction,  engineer- 
ing and  machinery,  agriculture,  minerals  and 
wood,  publication,  transportation,  awards,  pub- 
lic comfort,  admission  and  protection,  were 
appointed,  consisting  severally  of  three  compe- 
tent members,  in  addition  to  the  Eiecutive 
Committee  of  twenty-nine,  and  the  Finance 
Committee  of  five  members.  Hon.  H.  V.  M.  Mil- 
ler, of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  was  appointed  Foreign 
Commissioner,  and  Hon.Thomas  Hardeman,  of 
Mkcod,  Georgia,  was  appointed  American  Com- 

Application  was  made  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  make  an  appro- 
priatiiin  in  aid  of  the  enterprise,  which,  though 
fully  appreciating  its  value  and  importance,  the 
Legislature  was  compelled  to  refuse,  because 
tlie  Constitution  of  the  State  does  not  warrant 
such  a  use  of  the  public  money. 
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From  the  beginning,  the  newspaper  press  in  good  temper,  in  the  conntless  details  of  their 
almost  eyerj  State  in  the  Union  gav^e  its  work,  received  the  grateful  applause  of  ex- 
powerful  aid  in  making  known  the  purposes  hibitors  and  visitors. 

of  the  enterprise,  and  setting  forth  the  vast  The  Opening, — The  exposition  was  formally 
benefits,  social  as  well  as  industrial  and  com-  opened  by  Governor  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  Presi- 
mercial,  which  must  necessarily  result  from  an  dent,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1881,  in  presence 
exhibition  which  would  bring  together  the  of  all  the  high  officials  of  the  State,  a  number 
representative  men  of  the  great  industries  of  of  distinguished  visitors,  and  a  vast  concourse 
the  Union,  which  would  display  to  the  North  of  people,  accompanied  by  some  military  pomp. 
the  almost  limitless  resources  of  the  Southern  After  prayer  by  the  Right  Reverend  Robert 
btates;  which  would  show  the  South  the  amaz-  W.  "B.  Elliot,  Bishop  of  Texas,  addresses  were 
ing  inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill  of  made  by  Governor  Colquitt,  Senators  Z.  B. 
the  Northern  States;  and  which,  manifesting  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  and  D.  W.  Voor- 
the  interdependence  of  North,  South,  East,  bees,  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  H.  I.  Kimball,  of 
and  West,  would  tend  to  obliterate  the  recol-  Georgia.  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
lections  of  civil  strife  and  contention,  and  re-  the  addresses  the  engines  were  set  in  motion 
new  those  ties  of  fraternity  and  good-fellow-  by  Governor  Colquitt,  Senator  Brown,  and 
ship  which  should  unite  Americans,  to  what-  Senator  Vance,  the  exposition  was  declared 
ever  geographical  section  they  may  belong,  to  be  formally  opened,  and  the  fact  announced 
*'  The  grand  central  idea  of  the  exposition,'*  to  the  public  by  the  firing  of  a  salute  by  a  bat- 
said  Mr.  Kimball,  ^^  the  main  shaft  to  which  tery  of  artillery. 

has  been  belted  every  wheel  that  has  worked        Buildings  and  Grounds, — The  site  selected 

for  its  success,  is  concentrated  in  the  one  word,  for  the  buildings,  etc.,  was  Oglethorpe  Park, 

^  improvement  * — improvement  of  the  knowl-  the  property  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  covering  an 

edge  of  the  people  as  to  the  great  resources  at  area  of  between  forty  and  fifty  acres,  situated 

their  command,  as  to  the  best  implements  and  about  two  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  on 

machines  which  inventive  genius  has  contrived  the  line  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad^ 

for  their  development ;  as  to  the  most  approved  well  laid  out  and  cultivated,  and  previously 

methodsofconverting  crude  wealth  into  refined  used  for  the  fairs  of  the  State   Agricultural 

wealth ;  as  to  the  avenues  of  labor  through  Society,  and  of  local  associations  of  a  kindred 

which  they  might  march  out  of  the  bondage  of  character.    The  close  vicinity  of  this  park,  its 

poverty  into  the  freedom  of  industrial,  commer-  capacity,  and  its  easy  accessibility  by  train  and 

cial,  and  financial  prosperity;  and,  better  than  a  line  of  street-cars,  gave  it  advantages  pes- 

all  else,  improvement  of  the  fraternal  and  pa-  sessed  by  no  other  site  that  could  have  been 

triotic  spirit  that  is  becoming  to  a  people  of  obtained.    The  main  building,  in  the  form  of 

a  common  heritage  and  a  common  destiny.**  a  cross,  planned  for  a  model  cotton-mill,  and 

Preparations. — All  the  space  had  been  ap-  constructed  of  very  heavy  timber,  was  720  feet 
plied  for  and  allotted  before  the  opening  day ;  long  by  400  feet  wide,  admirably  lighted  and 
but,  when  that  day  arrived,  there  were  piles  of  yentilated,  supplied  with  ample  steam-power, 
bales  and  boxes  unopened  and  unai'ranged,  consisting  of  three  engines  in  the  main  build- 
owing  somewhat  to  the  ditatoriness  of  exhibit-  ing  and  one  in  the  agricultural  annex,  and 
ors,  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  somewhat  to  eight  lines  of  shafting  arranged  for  the  opera- 
the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  forward  them  tion  of  all  sorts  of  machinery.  It  was  trav- 
as  rapidly  as  they  were  consigned.  The  unex-  ersed  in  its  length  and  breadth  by  wide  ai^es, 
pected  number  of  applicants  for  space  at  the  the  total  length  of  ^hich  was  eleven  miles, 
last  moment  made  it  necessary  to  provide  in-  on  either  side  of  which,  and  in  the  center,  the 
creased  accommodation.  The  managers  gen-  exhibits  were  displayed.  Besides  this  main 
erously  preferred  to  inconvenience  themselves  building,  but  connected  with  it,  there  were : 
rather  than  exclude  any  exhibitors.  Thus,  1.  A  hidl,  called  the  "  Agricultural  Annex,"  275 
there  was  much  work  to  be  done  for  a  month  feet  by  100,  in  which  the  agricultural  imple- 
after  the  official  opening,  and  during  that  time  ments  and  machinery  were  exhibited  ;  2.  A 
the  buildings  and  the  exhibition  had  an  un-  building  known  as  the  '*  Carriage  Annex,"  210 
finished  appearance ;  but  the  goods  were  put  feet  by  100,  devoted  to  the  display  of  carriages, 
in  position  with  wonderful  rapidity,  the  work  etc. ;  3.  Two  buildings,  set  apart  for  the  ex- 
of  the  carpenters  was  pushed  forward  by  day  hibit  of  minerals  and  woods,  the  respective  di- 
and  night,  so  that  even  the  early  visitors  were  mensions  of  which  were  200  by  160  feet,  and 
not  disappointed,  or  the  generd  effect  of  the  100  by  50  feet.  Overlooking  the  main  build- 
show  much  impaired.  Too  much  praise  can  ing  on  the  north  side  of  the  grounds  was  the 
not  be  given  to  the  managers  and  their  assist-  Art  and  Industrial  Hall,  810  by  55  feet,  open 
ants,  for  the  energy,  zeal,  and  system  which  to  the  roof  50  feet  high,  with  wide  galleries, 
ihey  manifested  in  the  execution  of  the  ardu-  reached  by  convenient  staircases,  devo^  to  the 
ous  and  complex  task  which  they  had  under-  exhibit  of  works  of  art  and  all  sorts  of  man- 
taken.  Although  none  of  them  had  any  pre-  ufactnred  goods.  Close  to  the  Art  Hall  was 
vious  experience  in  the  direction  of  such  an  a  commodious  room,  112  by  88  feet,  called  the 
enterprise,  their  good  judginjent,  unwearying  "Judges*  Hall,*'  capable  of  seating  2,000,  used 
devotion,  earnest  desire  to  please,  calmness  and  for  the  meetings  of  the  judges,  and  for  the  van- 
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ons  coDTentions  and  societies  which  met  daring  accoutrements,  and  saddlery ;  5.  Medicinal  prep- 

the  exposition.   There  were  several  other  lesser  arations  and  surgical  instruments ;  6.  Railway 

and  tastefully  constructed  buildings  in  differ-  supplies,   builders*  mill  and   metal   work ;  7. 

ent  parts  of  the  grounds,  the  principal  of  which  Safes,  clocks,  and  ornamental  metal- work. — 

were  the  "  Florida  Building,"  erected  by  the  IV.  Manufactures,  textile,  divided    into    five 

State  of  Florida  for  the  display  of  the  va-  groups,  viz. :  1.  Gotton  yarn,  cloth,  and  prints; 

ried  products  of  the  "  Land  of  Flowers  " ;  the  other  vegetable   fabrics ;  2.  Woolen,  mohair, 

'*  Department  of  Public  Comfort,"  containing  and  mixed  goods,  woven  and  felted ;  8.  Silk 

offices  for  the  telegraph,  telephone,  messengers,  and  silk-mixed  goods ;  4.  Clothing  and  milli- 

cigara,  newspapers,  etc. ;  and  a  restaurant,  100  nery;  5.  Paper  and  blank-books. — V.  Home 

by  53  feet   (two  stories),  containing  dining-  and    social    improvement,   divided    into    five 

saloons,  parlors,  etc.    The  buildings,  covering  groups,  viz.:  1.  Furniture  and  musical  instru- 

twenty-one  acres  of  floor-space,  were  all  of  ments;  2.  Mirrors  and  table  ware ;  8.  Heating, 

wood,  the  main  structure  being  of  sufficiently  cooking,  and  lighting;  water-supply;  4.  £du- 

heavy  timber  to  fit  it  to  be  used  for  manufact-  cation  and  natural  science ;  5.  Fine  arts. — VI. 

nring  purposes.    The   work  of  construction  Forest  and  agricultural  products,  divided  into 

commenced  on  May  1st,  and  on  September  1,  ten  groups,  viz.:  1.  Forestry  and  general  agri- 

1881,  the  principal  buildings  were  completed,  culture ;  2.  Cotton ;  8.  Fibers  other  than  oot- 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  was  $140,000.    The  ton ;  4.  Cereals,  forage,  and  root-crops,  sugar 

steam-pipes  (six  miles  in  length),  water-supply,  and    tobacco ;    5.  Farinaceous    and    kindred 

etc.,  coat  $20,000,  making  the  total  $160,000.  foods,   oils,   and    spices;  6.  Animal  products 

The  architects  were  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Whiting,  other  than  fiber;  7.  Agricultural  engineering; 

of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Messrs.  Norman  &  8.  Fruits,    wines,    fiowers,    and    omamentol 

Weed,  and  Messrs.  Fay  and  Eichberg,  of  At-  plants;  9.  Cattle,  mules,  sheep,  swine,  dogs, 

lanta.     Mr.  D.  A.  Lockwood,  of  Providence,  and  poultry;  10.  Dairy  products. 

Rhode  Island,  was  the  consulting  engineer.  The  system  of  awards  adopted  by  the  Cen- 

Immediately  outside  the  inclosed  grounds  tennial  Exposition  was  followed  substantially 
were  a  number  of  plots  planted  in  cotton  at  by  the  International  Cotton  Exposition.  Corn- 
different  dates  and  with  every  variety  of  seed,  petent  and  disinterested  judges — 112  in  all — 
wherein  the  public  could  see  the  cotton-plant  were  appointed  for  the  examination  of  the  ex- 
in  every  stage  of  culture,  and  could  judge  of  hibits  in  the  several  departments  which  were 
the  relative  value  of  the  various  modes  and  sjs-  entered  for  competition,  who,  after  a  careful 
tems  of  tillage.  and  minute  inspection  of  them,  and  with  a 

In  order  to  insure  the  accommodation  and  specific  statement  of  an  expert  before  them  as 

comfort  of  visitors,  and  supplement  the  ca-  to  the  peculiar  merits  of  6ach  exhibit,  awarded 

pacity  of  the  city  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  the  prizes  to  the  successful  exhibitors.    The 

the  managers  built  an  hotel  880  by  200  feet,  **  certificate    of  merit "   was  considered    the 

close  to  the  park,  capable  of  entertaining  com-  highest  testimonial  of  awaf d ;  but  with  a  view 

fortably  one  thousand  guests.    Besides  this,  the  to  encourage  the  collection  of  minerals,  woods, 

best  citizens  of  Atlanta  made  arranfrements  in  agriculturd  products,  and  machinery  for  the 

their  private  residences  to  entertain  visitors,  preparation  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  cash 

Thus,  it  was  computed,  ample  accommodation  premiums,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $10,- 

was  provided  for  thirty  thousand  daily  visitors.  000,  were  offered  to  accompany  the  certificate 

CUutiJieatum  of   ExhiMU.  —  The  exhibits  of  merit.     In  cases  where  a  cash  premium  of 

were  divided  into  nine  departments,  which  $100  or  upward  was  awarded,  the  exhibitor 

were  subdivided  into  several  groups,  as  fol-  was  entitled  to  receive  instead  of  the  money  a 

low8 :  gold  medal  of  equal  value. 

I.  Mineral  and  metallurgical  products,  di-  The  exhibits  made  exceeded  slightly  eighteen 
vided  into  five  groups:  1.  Generd  and  State  hundred,  embracing  apparently  every  article  in 
collections;  2.  Ores,  combustibles,  building  the  range  of  American  industry  from  a  Corliss 
and  refractory  stones;  8.  Mines,  wells,  and  engine  to  a  potato-peeler;  and  yet,  though  it 
mining  surveys ;  4.  Metallurgy ;  5.  Fertilizers,  surpassed  in  size  and  importance  the  most  san- 
—II.  Tools,  implements,  and  machinery,  di-  guine  expectations  of  its  promoters,  the  expe- 
nded into  nine  groups,  viz. :  1.  Preparing  cot-  sition  did  not  fully  justify  its  name.  It  was 
ton  and  cotton-seeds ;  2.  Textile  manufacturing ;  not  "  international  "  in  the  full  meaning  of  the 
3.  Tilling,  planting,  and  harvesting ;  4.  Motors  word.  The  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
and  means  of  transmitting  power ;  5.  Printing  exhibited  were  exclusively  American,  with  the 
and  telegraphy ;  6.  Breaking  and  dressing  exception  of  one  roller-gin  made  in  Oldham, 
atone,  working  wood  and  metel ;  7.  Furnaces,  England ;  of  some  combing  machinery  of  for- 
blowers,  and  pumps;  8.  Preparing  agricultural  eign  make,  included  in  the  large  and  attractive 
products  other  than  textile ;  9.  Transportation,  exhibit  of  the  Willimantic  Thread  Company; 
—III.  Manufactures,  general,  divided  into  seven  of  a  valuable  collection  of  foreign  cotton  fibers 
troops,  viz.:  1.  Collective  exhibits;  2.  Chem-  collected  by  Mr.  8.  M.  Inman;  and  a  highly 
ical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  soaps,  and  interesting  collection  of  hand-made  native 
perfomery ;  8.  Bricks,  tiles,  terra-cotta,  chem-  fabrics  from  China  and  Japan,  contributed  by 
ical  clay,  and  glass-ware ;  4.  Fire-arms,  military  Messrs.  Russell,  of  Shanghai,  and  exhibited  by 
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Mr.  Edward  Atkinson.    This  is  not  attributable  taught  by  this  branch  of  the  exposition,  the 
to  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to  most  approved  of  these  implements  are  being 
invite  the    participation  of  foreigners.     The  ordered  in  greater  numbers  than  the  manufact- 
character    and    purposes  of  the  imdertaking  urers  can  supply  them.     The  makers  of  the 
were  made  known  to  the  leading  representa-  Thomas  smoothing  harrow,  of  Geneva,  New 
lives  of  the  great  industries  in  all  the  principal  York,  received  orders  from  Southern  farmers 
citiesinEurope,  South  America,  etc.,  and,  from  for  upward  of   1,000  harrows,  costing  from 
the  cordial  recognition  of   its  importance  in  $20  to  $22  exclusive  of  freight.     The  Chicago 
those    countries,   it  was  expected  that  they  screw  pulverizer  and  seeder  attracted  consid- 
would  have  contributed  to  its  exhibits  in  suf-  erable  attention,  and  when  seen  in  operation 
ficient  number  to  justify  its  being  styled  '*  in-  was  said  to  fulfill  satisfactorily  all  that  its 
ternational.^'     The  misnomer  in  this  respect  is  makers  claimed  for  it.    Of  the  machines  which 
due  to  the  non-realization  of  reasonable  expec-  could  be  classed  as  *' labor-saving  ^^  in  the  do- 
tations.    It  was  not  exclusively  a  '^ cotton^*  partment  of  farm  implements,  this  was  pre- 
exposition,  as  its  title  would  indicate.     It  was  eminent.    With  it  an  intelligent  farmer  can 
Dot  intended  to  be  so.     It  was  the  first  exhi-  plant  his  crops  at  half  the  cost  of  the  ordinary 
bition  of  any  magnitude  that  was  ever  held  in  plows.    It  cuts  a  strip  eight  and  a  half  feet 
the  Southern  States;  and,  while  it  was  de-  wide  and  from  three  to  seven  inches  deep,  de- 
signed not  to  confine  its  scope  to  cotton  and  pendent  on  the  angle  at  which  the  cutting- 
the  interests  germane  to  it,  it  was  deemed  ap-  blades  are  ac^usted.    Driven  by  one  man  and 
propriate  that  it  should  derive  its  name  from  drawn  by  four  horses,  it  will  scarify  and  pul- 
the  great  staple  product  which  forms  the  ba-  verize  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  in  a  day ; 
sis  of  Southern  industry.     While  prominence  and  when  used  as  a  seeder  it  will  sow  and 
was  given  to  cotton  and  everything  relating  to  cover  upward  of  twenty  acres  of  wheat,  oats, 
its  production  and  manufacture,  care  was  taken  rye,  barley,  millet,  peas,  and  grass-seed.     *rhe 
to  embrace  all  other  branches  of  industry.  ease    with  which  four  horses  can  break  so 
Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery. —  much  soil  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
The  collection  of  implements  for  the  cultiva-  horses  draw  upon  a  lever  like  a  wagon-wheel, 
tion  of  cotton,  and  of  machinery  for  preparing,  on  the  same  principle   that  they  can   draw 
packing,  spinning,  and  weaving  it,  and  for  the  a  heavier  load  upon  a  wagon  than  on  the 
treatment  of  cotton-seed  for  every  purpose  for  ground.    It  is  not  pretended  that  the  machine 
wliich  it  is  used,  was  the  great  feature  of  the  will   work    on   wet,   rocky,  stumpy,  or  hilly 
exhibition.     It  has  never  been  equaled  in  va-  ground.     After  the  crop   comes  up  the  ma- 
riety  and  number  of  articles  in  any  former  dis-  chine  can  be  taken   apart   in  two   sections, 
play,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  excelled  and  each  section  used  as  a  cultivator,  stirring 
until  the  inventive  genius  of  the  future  shall  and  cleaning  thoroughly  the  entire  space  be- 
have outstripped  its  capacity  in  the  present  tween  two  rows  of  corn  or  cotton.    A  special 
time.     Here  were  displayed  plows  of  every  prize  of  a  gold  medal,  or  $100,  was  awarded 
size  and  shape  for  the  mechanical  improve-  to  this  machine.     The  Globe  Cotton  Planter  of 
ment  of  every  kind  of  soil,  from  the  four-horse  the  Remington  Agricultural  Company,  to  which 
screw  pulverizer  of  the  Maywood  Company,  a  similar  mark  of  distinction  was  adjudged, 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  capable  of  breaking  from  was  also  universally  commended  for  the  thor- 
twelve  to  twenty  acres  per  day  with  one  hand,  oughness,  with  the  least  amount  of  manual 
to  a  depth  of  seven  inches,  to  the  graceful  labor,  with  whiph  it  performed  its  work.    The 
pony  chilled  plow  of  the  Niles  Chilled  Plow  collection  of  agricultural  implements  suited  to 
Company,  of  Niles,  Michigan ;  universal  rid-  Southern  husbandry,  exhibited  by  Brennan  & 
ing  plows,  steel  plows,  sulky  plows,  chilled  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  much  ad- 
plows,  subsoil  plows,  garden  plows,  adamant  mired,  and  public  opinion  fully  justified  the 
plows,   pulverizer  plows,  in  apparently  end-  award  of  a  gold  medal  which  the  judges  rec- 
iess  number.     Here  were  harrows,  cultivators,  ommended.    The  cotton-pickers,  of  which  four 
scrapers,  choppers,  seed-sowers,  fertilizer-dis-  were  exhibited,  showed  a  great  deal  of  mechan- 
tributors,  seed-drills,  manure-spreaders,  cotton-  ical  ingenuity,  but  practical  farmers  did  not 
pickers,  the  capacity  and  ingenious  construe-  believe  that  they  furnish  a  reliable  substitute 
tion  of  which  amazed  the  farmer,  ignorant  of  for  the  fingers  of  the  darkey.     A  cotton-worm- 
their  existence  and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  killer,  invented  and  exhibited  by  Jackson  War- 
the  primitive  implements  hitherto  employed  in  ner,  of  Texas,  was  an  ingeniously  devised  iro- 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  cultivation  plement,  certified  by  numbers  of  persons  who 
of  his  crops.     The  sight  of  these  "  implements  had  tested  it  to  be  thoroughly  effective  in  de- 
of  precision,"  each  fashioned  to  perform  its  stroying   the    cotton-caterpillar,   army-worm, 
dsstined  work  in  the  best  possible  manner,  in  boll-worm,  and  other  insects  which  are  so  de- 
the  quickest  time,  and  with  the  least  expend!-  structive  of  the  cotton-crop.      The  machine, 
ture  of  manual  labor,  showed  him  how  time,  filled  with  the  poisonous  liquid,  which,  unlike 
labor,  and  money  could  be  saved,  and  the  yield  Paris  -  green  and  other  worra-poison-s  is  not 
of  his  crops  at  the  same  time  largely  increased,  injurious  to  those  who  apply  it,  is  strapped  on 
As  an  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  the  withers  of  a  horse  or  mule  in  front  of  the 
Southern    farmers    have  learned    the  lesson  rider,  and  distributes  a  shower  on  each  side 
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which  is  said  to  be  as  efficient  in  the  destruc-  cents  per  pound.    The  display  of  their  power 
tion  of  "blind-worms  crawling  in  the  grass,"  as  to  do  what  is  claimed  for  them,  which  was 
the  miraculous  agency  of  St.  Patrick.    One  made  daily  at  the  exposition  in  presence  of 
man  and  horse,   with  this  machine,   in  the  numbers  of  practical  and  intelligent  planters 
coarse  of  a  day,  can  kill  the  worms  on  a  large  and  manufacturers,  proved  beyond   question 
cotton  plantation.  ^  The  display  of  cotton-gins  that  they  are  of  incalculable  value.     The  mo- 
was  very  large.    One  of  the  main  objects  which  dm  operandi  in  cleansing  dirty  cotton  is  to  sub- 
the  exposition  was  expected  to  demonstrate  ject  it  to  the  action  of  **  beaters "  before  the 
was  a  gin  made  on  the  knife-roller  principle,  iiber  has  been  removed  from  the  seed.     The 
which  would  equal  in  speed  and  in  quantity  of  seed  with  the  lint  attached,  being  of  greater 
lint  the  ordinary  saw -gin.     While  one  or  two  specific  gravity  than  the  trash,  dust,  etc.,  mixed 
proved  capable  of  somewhat  higher  speed  than  with  the  lint,  is  detached  and  carried  by  the 
any  roller-gin  hitherto  seen,  none  of  them  came  action  of  the  beaters  away  from  the  trash,  and 
near  enough   in  ginning   power  to  the  saw-  the  trash  is  deposited  in  receptacles  prepared 
gin  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  will  take  for  it.     The  judges,  believing  that  the  Ralston 
its  place  on  cotton-farms.     In  the  vast  num-  Cotton- Cleaner  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
ber  of  gins  displayed,  some  very  simple,  some  devised  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  longde- 
quite  complex,  in  their  construction,  it    was  sired  end.  awarded  it  the  "  Grand  Prize  of  the 
remarkable  that  the  foundation   principle  of  Exposition  " — five  hundred  dollars,  or  a  piece 
them  all  is  precisely  similar  to  that  the  in-  of  plate  of  equal  value.     The  Clark  machine 
vention  of  which  has  made  Eli  Whitney  as  fa-  had  also  great  merit.    It  was  distinguished  by 
moQs  as  Watt  throughout  the  civilized  world,  the  award  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  money  or 
The  modern  gin  is  of  course  a  great  improve-  plate.    The  demand  for  these  machines  is  now 
ment  on   that  of  Whitney — an  exact  model  so  great  that  the  Ralston  and  Clark  factories 
of  which  was  exhibited   and  was  an  object  will  find  it  difficult  to  fill  the  orders  already 
of  much  interest  —  but   the  scientific   pHn-  received.    An  intelligent  planter  of  large  ex- 
ciple,  though  amplified  and  perfected,  is  the  perience  —  an  extensive  cotton  -  grower — re- 
same.     Another  anxiously  anticipated  result  marked,  when  looking  at  the  cotton-cleaner  at 
of  the  exposition  was  the  production  of  a  ma-  work,  **  That  machine  alone    is  of  sufficient 
chine  which  would  cleanse  cotton  thoroughly  value  to  pay  the  South  the  cost  of  the  entire 
from  the  motes,  consisting  of  bits  of  leaves,  exposition  ten  times  told."    This  is  no  exag- 
holls,  and  trash  from  the  field,  dust  and  trash  gerated  estimate.     Of  the  6,000,000  bales  of 
from  the  gin-bouse,  and  which  would  remove  cotton  now  produced,  far  more  than  1,000,000 
the  almost  impalpable  sand  or  dust  which  is  bales  are  graded  as  "  ordinary "  and   **  lowr 
found  in  cotton  grown  on  many  soils  and  does  middling,"  in  consequence  of  the  trash,  sand, 
preat  injury  to  the  machinery  of  the  factory,  and  dirt  which  they  contain.   A  machine  which 
and  which  would  thus  benefit  the  producer  by  would  remove  this  trash,  and  give  to  the  price 
enhancing  the  value  of  his  crop,  particularly  of  even  1,000,000  bales  an  addition  of  one  cent 
that  known  as  "  storm-beaten  "  cotton.    It  is  per  pound,  would  add  $5,000,000  to  the  annual 
«=timated  that  the  present  rude  method  of  pre-  value  of  the  crop. 

paring  cotton  for  market  costs  the  producer  Of  cotton-presses  with  power  sufficient  to 

it  the  lowest  calculation  from  two  to  five  per  compress  a  bale  of  cotton  so  as  to  make  it  im- 

<«nt  on  his  entire  crop.    In  other  words,  if  all  pervious  to  rain  or  dust,  under  the  rough  treat- 

the   raw   cotton   were  properly  ginned  and  ment  it  receives  when  in  transit  between  the 

<^leansed  from  the  above-mentioned  impurities,  gin-house  and  the  factory,  several  were  ex- 

wd  then  properly  packed,  so  that  no  rain  or  hibited.    One  press,  that  of  P.  K.  Dederick  & 

jJirt  from  the  bagging  or  yard  could  penetrate  Co.,  of  Albany,  New  York,  displayed  power  to 

'N  the  value  of  the  larger  part  of  the  entire  compress  a  bale  to  forty  pounds  to  the  cubic 

fotton-crop  would  be  enhanced  five  per  cent  to  foot,  giving  it  the  density  of  elm-wood,  with- 

the  producer  and  probably  as  much  more  to  the  out,  as  is  alleged,  any  injury  to  the  fiber.    The 

<^Dsnmer.     The  profit  to  the  latter  from  well-  main  advantage  of  this  compression  accrues  to 

cleansed  and  well-baled  cotton  would  arise  part-  the  carrier  by  land  and  sea.    The  good  effected 

jyfrom  the  saving  of  time  and  labor  now  spent  by  making  the  bale  proof  against  rain  and  dust 

u»  picking  and  carding,  but  mainly  from  the  is  done  away  by  the  increased  difficulty  caused 

greater  strength  of  the  yarn,  which  is  now  by  compression  in  removing  motes  and  other 

KJOch  injured  by  the  mechanical  appliances  em-  trash  from  the  lint.    The  price  of  these  pow^- 

ployed  in  factories  to  remove  the  trash  and  erful  presses  is  so  great,  and  it  being  by  no 

<i^t.     Machines  to  do  this  important  work  means  a  settled  question  that  great  pressure 

^ere  exhibited  by  Joseph  Ralston,  of  Bren-  does  not  iigure  the  elasticity  of  the  fiber,  that 

^ain,  Texas,   and  by  the  Clark   Seed-Cotton  farmers  in  general  are  not  likely  to  purchase 

J'leaner  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Atlanta,  them. 

W^a.  The  mach ines  of  both  inventors  were  Another  agricultural  machine  well  worthy 

nizhly  approved  by  large  numbers  of  farmers  of  notice  was  Kemp's  Manure-Spreader.     It  is 

*ho  had  fully  tested  their  merits,  and  who  a  cart  with  large  broad-tired  wheels,  capable 

^*ted  that  by  their  use  "storm-cotton  "  had  of  holding  between  80  and  40  bushels  of  ordi- 

~  enhanced  in    value  from  three  to  four  nary  manure,  with  a  short  tongue  to  connect 
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it  to  the  front  wheels  of  a  farm  wagon  at  the  extent,  a  waste  article.    The  value  of  the  meal 
king-bolt.     The  bottom  is  movable,  which  bj  and  of  the  ashes  of  the  hulls  as  a  fertilizer,  and  of 
simple  machinery,  when  in  gear,  moves  slowly  the  meal  as  a  stock-food,  has  been  proved  beyond 
between  the  sides  of  the  body,  carrying  the  question.    Within  the  past  few  years  several 
manure  to  the  rear,  where  it  meets  a  rapidly  cotton-seed  oil-mills,  some  on   a  large  scale, 
revolving   cylinder,  armed   with   strong  iron  have  been  started  in  the  Southern  States — at 
teeth,  which  tears  the  manure  into  shreds  and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  at  Memphis,  Tennessee^ 
scatters  it  in  an  even  shower  as  the  team  moves  at  Selma  and  Eufaula,  Alabama,  at  Augusta, 
forward.     It  grinds  to   powder  and  spreads  Georgia,  and  other  places,  and  one  is  about  to 
smoothly  all  sorts  of  manure,  from  the  coarsest  be  established  at  Atlanta,  Georgia — at  most  of 
and  wettest  to  the  finest  and  driest.     A  simple  which  the  farmers  can  obtain  for  their  seed  their 
device  regulates  exactly  the  amount  to  be  scat-  produce  in  cake  or  meal,  the  mill  retaining  the 
tered,  and  scatters  it  either  broadcast  or  in  the  oil  and  the  hulls.    Several  cotton-seed  huUers 
drill,  as  may  be  desired.    The  machine  was  and  grinders  suitable  for  plantation  ose  were 
abundantly  tested  while  on  exhibition.     The  exhibited,  whereby  the  seed  is  thoroughly  de- 
perfect  uniformity  and  speed  with  which  it  corticated  and  the  kernel  ground  into  meal  for 
does  its  work,  render  it  a  very  desirable  addi-  stock-food  or  for  fertilizing  purposes,  of  which 
tion  to  the  farm  machinery  of  large  farmers,  large  numbers  were  purchased.    No  machine 
or  of  any  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  moderate  price  for  expressing  the  oil  was  ex- 
wfiich  the  manufacturers  charge.  hibited.    The  necessary  machinery  for  an  oil- 
Next  in  interest  and  in  value  to  the  cotton-  mill  of  average  capacity  costs  from  $20,000  to 
grower  and  the  stock-raiser  were  the  machines  $25,000 ;  the  huUers  and   grinders  from  $75 
for  utilizing  cotton-seed — for  milling,  grindinsc,  to  $150.     That  made  by  David  E[ahnweiler,  of 
and  expressing  the  oil.      Previous  to  1860,  New  York,  received  the  first  prize, 
comparatively  little  was  known  of  the  value  of        If  the  method  of  saving  green  crops,  called 
ootton-seed,  or  of  the  uses  to  which  it  might  '^ensilage,'*  which  has  been  recently  introduced 
be  applied.    In  many  places  where  the  lands  into  the  United  States,  though  it  has  been  long 
were  very  productive  without  the  use  of  ma-  in  use  in  Europe,  proves  to  be  what  its  en- 
nure,  as  in  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Missis-  thusiastic  advocates  claim  for  it,  a  sufficient 
sippi  Valley,  the  cotton-seed  was  either  burned  number  and  variety  of  ^*  ensilage-cutters  ^^  were 
or  thrown  into  the  river  to  get  it  out  of  the  exhibited  to  insure  the  speedy  and  thorough 
way.     Where  it  was  used  as  a  fertilizer  it  was  execution  of  the  cutting  part  of  the  work.    In 
applied  fresh  as  it  came  from  the  gin,  or  in  a  the  cotton  States,  where  the  winter  is  so  short, 
half-rotted  state.    Since  then  it  has  been  dem-  and  where  cattle  can  find  abundance  of  succu- 
onstrated  that  cotton-seed  properly  treated  may  lent  pasture  in  the   woods  and  canebrakes 
be  made  to  yield  the  best  fertilizer,  the  most  nearly  all  the  year,  the .  necessity  for  ensilage, 
nutritious  food  for  stock,  and  the  purest  oil  for  which  involves  considerable  outlay  and  labor, 
various  purposes.    Estimating  the  cotton-crop  is  not  as  urgent  as  in  those  latitudes  where  the 
at  4,000,000  bales — as  low  as  it  is  ever  likely  climate  is  more  severe. 

to  be — the  amount  of  seed  produced  is  120,-        As  the  limits  of  this  notice  of  the  exposition 
000,000    bushels,   or   8,600,000,000  pounds  =  render  a  detailed  report  of  the  exhibits  in  every 
1,800,000  tons,  worth,  at  $12  per  ton,  $21,600,-  group  impossible,  and  only  permit  mention  of 
000.    Worked  in  a  mill,  that  is,  decorticated,  the  those  things  which  attracted  most  attention  on 
oil  expressed  and  the  kernel  ground  into  meal,  the  part  of  those  for  whose  improvement  the 
every  ton  of  seed  will  yield  60  to  80  pounds  of  exposition   was  designed,  many  exhibits   of 
lint  which  the  gin  did  not  detach,  fit  to  make  value  and  merit  must  necessarily  be  passed 
paper ;  900  to  960  pounds  of  hulls ;  60  to  80  over.    Though  it  does  not  come  strictly  under 
pounds  of  oil,  and  509  to  600  pounds  of  meal,  the  head  of  ^rm  machinery  and  implements, 
It  is  evident  that  where  the  raw  seed  was  ap-  the  barbed-wire  fencing  material,  of  which     . 
plied  to  the  land,  which  was  far  from  being  the  there  was  a  very  full  display,  may  be  appro-     j 
general  practice,  all  the  above  valuable  articles  priately  noticed  here.    Nothing  seemed  to  in-     ' 
were  lost  to  commerce,  and  the  land  not  as  terest  the  visitors  more  than  this,  because  the 
effectively  fertilized  as  by  the  application   of  belief  is  growing  rapidly  that  no  more  expen- 
the  meal,  because  the  nappy  cotton  and  the  sive,  inefficient,  hideous,  or  wasteful  fence  can 
hull  prevent  the  access  of  moisture  and  retard  be  imagined  than  the  prevailing  rail-  or  worm- 
decomposition,  and  because  the  oil  is  not  only  fence  which  now  disfigures  the  face  of  nature; 
not  a  source  of  fertility,  but  an  obstacle  to  the  and,  further,  because  economy  in  the  use  of 
usefulness  of  the  seed  as  a  manure.     But  if  we  the  timber  that  is  left  in  the  older  States,  after 
assume  that  only  900,000  tons  of  seed  are  avail-  so  many  years  of  improvident  use  of  it,  is  £ast 
able  for  treatment  in  mills,  we  then  have  54,-  becoming  a  generally  recognized  necessity.   A 
000,000  to  72,000,000  pounds  of  cotton,  810,-  combination  of  the  barbed-wire  and  plank  is 
000,000  to  864,000,000  pounds  of  hulls,  54,000,-  the  fence  which  is  most  approved,  it  being 
000  to  72,000,000  pounds  of  oil,  and  45,000,000  feared  that  the  slender  wire  alone,  which  is 
to  54,000,000  pounds  of  meal,  thus  adding  to  hardly  visible  at  a  distance,  may  wound  and 
the  wealth  of  the  cotton  States  about  $30,000,-  iryure  stock.     In  a  period  of  ten  years  a  well 
000  annually  from  what  has  been,  to  a  great  constructed  wire-fence,  made  of  any  of  th  a 
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varions  forms  tbat  were  exhibited,  ivill  cer-  ern  and  Atlantic  Railroad  of  Georgia;  by  the 
tainljr  cost  less  than  any  rail-fence,  without  Great  Northern  and  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
taking  into  account  the  loss  of  land  covered  road ;  by  the  Louisville  and  NashviUe  Rail- 
by  the  **  worm,*'  or  the  hindrance  to  tidy  cult-  road ;  by  the  Georgia  Pacific ;  and  by  the  Nash- 
nre  which  the  rail  presents.  ville,    Chattanooga  and  St.   Loiiis  Railroad, 

It  has  been  found  of  late  years  that  the  cult-  though  not  as  large  as  that  of  their  more  suc- 
ure  of  upland  rice  might  be  made  a  profitable  cessful  competitor,  were  equally  interesting  and 
industry,  if  a  cheap  hulling- machine  could  be  instructive,  and  received  appropriate  commen- 
invented,  such  as  small  farmers  could  afford  to  dation  from  the  judges.  The  richness  and  com- 
buy.  The  mills  used  on  the  large  rice  planta-  prehensiveness  of  their  displays,  gathered  and 
tions  for  preparing  rough  rice  are  very  expen-  prepared  in  great  haste,  surprised  the  railroad 
sive.  Two  machines  for  this  purpose,  of  mod-  managers  who  made  them.  These  various  col- 
erate  price,  were  exhibited,  which  seem  to  lections  of  minerals  and  woods  will  not  be 
supply  the  want,  and,  if  this  proves  to  be  the  scattered.  They  will  be  permanently  preserved 
case,  the  growth  of  rice  may  be  extended  in-  and  enlarged.  That  of  tne  Richmond  and  Dan- 
definitely  beyond  the  lowlands  on  the  coast  ville  Railroad  has  been  removed  to  Richmond, 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  rice  Virginia,  where  it  will  constitute  a  valuable 
cleaner  and  polisher  of  William  C.  Howard,  of  illustration  of  the  mineral  and  forest  wealth  of 
Grahamsville,  South  Carolina,  received  the  gold  the  States  which  that  road  traverses.  That  of 
medal,  or  $100.  Mowers  and  reapers,  thrash-  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  has  been 
ing-machines,  separators  and  cleaners,  of  the  moved  to  Washington,  where  it  will  be  ar- 
finest  make,  were  represented  in  goodly  num-  ranged  in  the  Museum  of  the  Department  of 
her,  and,  considerii:^  their  high  price,  have  Agriculture.  A  large  portion  of  the  other  ex- 
been  extensively  purchased  by  those  farmers  hibits  has  been  moved  to  Athens,  Georgia,  to 
who  have  had  the  wisdom  to  increase  their  be  placed  in  the  Museums  of  the  State  College 
crops  of  small  grain  and  of  the  grasses,  with  a  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  of  the 
view  to  make  their  farms  self-sustaining.     On  University  of  Georgia. 

many  farms  where,  in  the  past,  wheat  and  Steam-Engines,  etc, — ^The  display  of  engines, 
oats,  barley  and  rye,  grass  and  clover,  were  and  of  the  implements  and  apparatus  used 
harvested  with  the  old-fashioned  cradle,  the  in  connection  with  them,  was  large  and  of 
rapid  click  of  the  mowers  and  reapers  seen  at  great  variety  as  to  shape  and  power,  but  there 
the  exposition  will  be  heard  this  year.  The  was  nothing  specially  new  in  their  construc- 
<lisp]ay  of  agricultural  implements  and  ma-  tion  or  application.  The  traction-engines  from 
cbinery  may  be  truly  called,  as  Mr.  Edward  Aultman  &  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  Gaar,  Scott 
Atkinson  has  remarked,  "  an  exhibition  of  the  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  other  manu- 
beginnings  of  new  processes,  and  for  the  cor-  facturers,  and  the  vertical  engines  of  one,  two, 
rection  of  the  errors  in  old  methods — an  exhi-  three,  four,  five,  six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve 
bition  of  the  potentialities  of  the  future,"  and  horse-power,  from  the  New  York  Safety  Steam- 
in  this  consists  its  value  to  the  agriculturists  of  Power  Company,  New  York  (the  latter  re- 
tbe  South.  ceived  the  highest  award),  were  among  those 

Minerals  and  Woods, — No  department  of  the  most  worthy  of  particular  notice.     It  is  grati- 

ezposition  exhibited  so  forcibly  the  wondrous  fying  to  observe  the  extent  to  which  steam  is 

nature  and  extent  of  the  material  resources  of  taking  the  place  of  horse-power  in  the  work 

the  Southern  States  as  that  devoted  to  the  dis-  of  the  farm  wherever  it  is  applicable.    There 

play  of  minerals  and  woods,  collected  chiefly  were  several  steam  saw-mills,  with  gang-saws, 

by  the  leading  railroad  companies.    Qere  were  circular  saws,  band-saws,  etc.,  the  machinery 

collected,  as)ir.  Killibrew  (in  charge  of  the  de-  of  some  of  which  was  in  action,  which  were 

partment)  remarked,  "  every  mineral  that  con-  much  admired  for  their  speed  and  precision, 

tributes  to  the  arts  and  every  variety  of  timber  Those  of  Lane  &  Bodley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  were 

which  grows  between  the  St.  Law'rence  and  awarded  the  gold  medal.   There  was  also  a  fine 

the  GuLf  of  Mexico."    These  specimens  of  the  display  of  machinery  and  tools  for  breaking  and 

products  of  the  mines  and  forests  gave  unde-  dressing  stones,  and  for  working  wood  and 

niable  and  tangible  proof  of  the  practically  metal.    The  machine  for  the  manufacture  of 

limitless  and  hitherto  undeveloped  resources  of  steel-barbed  fence- wire  was  the  most  noticed, 

the  South,  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  from  its  novelty,  and  that  of  the  industry 

that  in  the  near  future  a  quickening  impulse  which  it  has  created.     In  the  group  designated 

will  be  given  to  all  kinds  of  industrial  develop-  *^  transportation,"  including  pleasure-carriages, 

ment  to  which  this  region  has  until  now  been  phaetons,  buggies,  etc.,  etc.,  the  exhibit  was 

a  stranger.     A  detailed  description  of  the  ores  meager   and    unattractive.     Under  this  head 

and  w(K>ds  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  were  exhibited  coffins,  undertakers'  supplies, 

notice.     The  collection  of  minerals,  of  forest  metallic  caskets,  described  as  ^^  ornamental," 

products,  and  of  hard   and    ornamental  and  **full  ornamental,"  and   ^*half   ornamental," 

nsefal  woods,  presented  by  the  Richmond  and  which  seemed  to  justify  the  description.     In 

Danville  Railroad  Company,  received  the  high-  classifying  the  means  of  transportation,  it  was 

€8t  prize — certificate  of  award,  and  cash  pre-  appropriate  to  begin  with  the  baby-carriage, 

miam  of  $200.    The  collections  by  the  West-  of  which  there  were  many  specimens,  then  pass 
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to  the  pleasure-carriage,  and  wind  up  with  the  Kittrick,  Wallace  &  Co.,  of  Memphis,  Tennes- 

*^  fall  ornamental  met^lio  casket/^  see,  showing  *^raw  silk,  spun  silk,  silk  floss. 

Manufactures^  Textile, — This  department  in-  woven  silk,  twisted  silk,  silk-worms  spinning 

eluded  cotton  jrarns,  cloth,  and  prints,  and  other  silk,  silk  cocoons,  silk  butterflies,  silk- worm 

vegetable  fabrics,  from  the  gossamer  muslin  to  eggs,  and  silk-worms  feeding,  all  made,  raised, 

the  coarsest  unbleached  homespun,  from  the  and  cultivated  in  the  South/'    It  is  said  that 

flnest  lace  to  tent-canvas,  from  the  most  at-  silk-worms  will  feed  and  thrive  as  well  on  the 

tenuated  spool-thread  to  cable-rope.    The  ex-  leaf  of  the  Osage  orange  as  on  the  leaf  of  the 

hibits  of  the  Northern  factories  were  as  fine  as  celebrated  Moms  multicaulis,  which  created  so 

could  be  expected.    They  represented  every-  much  excitement  at  the  South  several  years 

thing  that  cotton  is  capable  of  producing  under  ago,  and  that  the  worms  that  make  the  wild 

the  application  of  the  highest  inventive  genius  silk  of  Northern  China  feed  upon  oak-leaves  of 

and  mechanical  skill.     While  every  one  ad-  the  same  variety  of  the  genus  Quereus  as  that 

mired,  no  one  was  surprised  at  this  display.  But  which  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  mountains  of 

every  one  was  surprised  and  gratified  by  the  Virginia. 

excellence  and  wide  scope  of  the  productions  The  number  of  the  machines  for  textile 
of  the  Southern  cotton-factories  which  were  manufacturing  was  legion  —  cotton  cards  of 
exposed.  They  did  not  present  anything  com-  all  sorts,  looms  of  every  variety,  spinning- 
parable  in  size  with  the  immense  exhibit  of  the  frames,  spindles,  spoolers,  reeln,  threaders, 
Willimantic  Linen  Company,  the  largest  at  the  shuttles  of  every  kind,  with  a  full  display  of 
exposition,  and  the  one  which  presented,  per-  sewing-machines,  whose  peculiar  merits,  were 
haps,  the  best  view  of  all  the  details  of  cotton  deftly  displayed  by  operators  of  remarkable 
machinery ;  but  in  the  substantial  of  *^  cotton  skill.  The  button-hole  machines  of  the  Ameri- 
goods" — sheetings,  shirtings,  drillings,  prints,  can  Button-hole  and  Sewing- Machine  Com- 
yari^  muslins,  jeans,  and  cotton  blankets —  pany,  of  Philadelphia,  were  especially  noticed, 
the  Wesson  Mills,  of  Mississippi ;  the  Augusta  Miscellaneous, — In  the  groups  of  the  depart- 
Factory;  the  Summerville  Mills,  of  Augusta,  ments  comprising  printing  and  telegraphy, 
Oeorgia;  the  Eagle  and  Phoenix  Manufactur-  breaking  and  dressing  stone,  furnaces  and 
ing  Company,  of  Columbus,  Georgia ;  the  Ala-  pumps,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products, 
bama  and  Georgia  Manufacturing  Company,  of  soaps  and  perfumery,  bricks,  tiles,  terra-cotta 
West  Point,  Georgia ;  the  Roswell  Manufact-  and  glassware,  fire-arms,  etc.,  railway  supplies, 
uring  Company,  of  Roswell,  Georgia  ;  the  etc.,  the  exhibits  were  numerous  and  interest- 
Langley  Mills  and  the  Piedmont  Mills,  of  South  ing,  but  tliere  was  nothing  among  them  special- 
Carolina,  proved  that  they  had  made  giant  ly  new  or  remarkable. 

strides  in  the  race  with  their  older  and  wealth-  The  Art- Gallery, — The  works  of  art,  prop- 
ier  rivals  in  Lowell,  Fall  River,  and  Provi-  erly  so  called,  in  this  department,  were  not 
dence.  This  was  a  cheering  manifestation  of  numerous,  and  of  no  marked  merit.  The  por- 
the  "  potentialities  of  the  future,"  and  en-  traits  of  General  Oglethorpe  and  of  James 
courages  the  hope  that  the  esse  of  1892  will  Habersham,  exhibited  by  John  Milledge,  Esq., 
fully  realize,  if  not  surpass,  the  posse  of  1882  grandson  of  Governor  Milledge,  were  interest- 
in  the  estimate  of  the  most  sanguine.  ing  in  an  historical  point  of  view.    There  were 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  fabrics  and  gar-  some  good  steel  engravings,  and  a  very  credit- 
ments  exhibited  by  Mr.  Atkinson  in  this  de-  able  display  of  photographs,  mostly  portraits 
partment,  showing  the  coarse,  rude  material  of  local  celebrities,  displayed  by  C.  W.  Da- 
and  clothing  used  by  nine  tenths  of  the  teem-  vis,  of  Athens,  and  C.  W.  Motes,  of  Atlanta, 
ing  population  of  China  and  Japan,  were  of  Georgia.  Some  sets  of  mantel-tiles,  and  a 
extreme  interest,  and  suggested  another  *^  po-  terra-cotta  group  from  the  Franckelton  China 
tentiality  "  of  immense  proportions,  interesting  Decorating  Works,  Milwaukee,  were  much  ad- 
alike to  the  cotton-grower  and  to  the  cotton-  mired  and  received  the  highest  award.  The 
manufacturer,  when  the  machine-made  cloth  antiques  atid  art-bronze  of  Sypher  &  Co.,  of 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  more  generally  New  York,  were  equally  distinguished  by  the 
worn  than  at  present  by  the  400,000,000  of  judges.  The  display  of  watches,  clocks,  jewel* 
China  and  the  40,000,000  of  Japan.  It  is  esti-  ry,  precious  stones,  and  silver-ware  was  rich, 
mated  that  in  both  of  these  countries  each  per-  and  always  attracted  a  crowd  of  admiring 
son  needs  twenty  yards  of  cotton  cloth  every  gazers.  The  Jacquard  Jewelry  Company,  of 
year,  making  8,000,000,000  yards  needed  for  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  ipade  the  largest  and  most 
China,  and  800,000,000  yards  for  Japan.  Sta-  costly  show.  A  set  of  silver-ware  manufact- 
tistics  show  that  only  641,760,960  yards  of  ured  by  them  for  presentation  to  Mr.  Para- 
cotton  cloth  are  exported  to  China,  enough  to  more,  of  St.  Louis,  was  more  massive  and  elab- 
clothe  32,088,040  people,  thus  leaving  368,-  orate  than  elegant.  They  also  exhibited  some 
000,000  to  be  clothed  with  the  native  hand-  graceful  specimens  of  repousse  work.  The 
loom  cloth,  which  is  not  only  vastly  inferior  in  jewelry  was  pretty,  and  the  setting  of  precious 
quality,  but  costs  more  than  the  machine-made  stones  would  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
cloth  of  our  factories.  any  other  house  in  the  United  States.     The 

The  display  of  silk,  spun  and  woven,  was  exhibit  of  watches  was  exclusively  American, 

worthy  of  note,  especially  the  exhibit  of  Mc-  some  made  by  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  of  Atlanta. 
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Watches  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  movements  Cotton  became  irresistible.  The  conditions  of 
were  to  be  seen,  from  the  finest  gold-incased  the  first  prize  were  that  the  cotton  shoald  be 
chronometer  to  the  five-dollar  nickel  watch,  of  other  than  long  staple,  the  growth  of  1881 ; 
one  of  which  everj  colored  man  of  any  preten-  that  it  should  be  ginned  and  baled  in  the  usual 
sion  to  refinement  strives  to  be  possessea.  The  way ;  that  the  lint  should  not  be  hand-picked 
Waltbam  Watch  Company  made  a  fine  dis-  from  the  seed,  or  carded ;  and  that  no  bale 
play.  Their  watches  not  only  excel  the  old  should  compete  which  had  not  won  the  lower 
band-made  timepiece  in  cheapness,  but  in  the  prize  of  $100  adjudged  to  the  best  bale  from 
uniformity  which  machinery  gives  to  all  their  each  of  the  competing  States.  There  were  thus 
parts,  as  well  as  in  the  simplicity  and  perfec-  nine  competing  bales,  each  of  which  had  re- 
tion  of  their  construction.  A  number  of  new  ceived  a  prize  of  $100,  namely ;  From  Georgia, 
improvements  in  watchmen^s  time-detectors  property  of  W.  S.  Sanford ;  from  Alabama,  W. 
were  exhibited.  In  a  prominent  place  in  this  S.  Brock ;  from  South  Carolina,  F.  A.  Schum- 
hall  was  a  case  of  artificial  limbs  of  ingenious  pert ;  from  Tennei^see,  Porter,  Taylor  &  Co. ; 
mechanism,  which  was  doubtless  interesting  to  from  Arkansas,  M.  B.  Garrison  ;  from  Louisi- 
the  number  of  armless  and  wooden-legged  sol-  ana,  L.  Steeve ;  from  Texas,  B.  F.  Oakum ; 
diers  of  the  ^^  lost  cause  ^'  who  visited  the  ex-  from  North  Carolina,  M.  McGehee ;  from  Mis- 
position.  Of  articles  de  luxe  the  number  was  sissippi,  Watkins  &  Houston.  The  Mississippi 
very  small,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  better  that  it  bale,  raised  near  Panola,  carried  off  the  richest 
was  so,  as  the  object  of  the  show  was  strictly  prize  of  the  exposition.  For  the  best  bale 
utilitarian.  The  Ralston  cotton-cleaner  was,  of  upland  long  staple  Mississippi  received  the 
par  excellence^  the  work  of  art  which  repre-  prize  of  $800,  that  being  awarded  to  the  bale 
sented  most  fully  the  purpose  of  the  enterprise,  exhibited  by  J.  B.  Allen,  of  Vicksburg.  For 
and  which  was  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  the  best  bale  of  Sea-Island  cotton,  W.  J.  Ep- 
people  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  person,  of  Florida,  was  awarded  the  prize  of 
There  were  several  exhibits  of  pianos,  organs,  $100.  Prizes  were  ofifered  also  for  the  best 
and  other  musical  instruments,  the  pianos  of  twelve  stalks  of  cotton  other  than  long  staple, 
Eoabe  and  the  organs  of  Carpenter,  of  Mas-  and  for  the  best  twelve  stalks  of  upland  long 
sachusetts,  being  adjudged  of  the  highest  staple.  This  was,  to  the  general  observer,  a 
merit.  more  interesting  competition  than  that  of  the 
Agricultural  Products. — This  was  a  full  and  bales,  as  it  enabled  those  who  were  unfamiliar 
thoroughly  representative  exhibit  of  the  agri-  with  the  cotton-plant  to  see  it  in  all  its  parts 
calturid  resources  otthe  Southern  States.  Cot-  — stem,  root,  leaves,  bloom,  fruit,  and  seed.  In 
ton,  com,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  this  contest,  a  lady,  who  manages  her  own  farm 
rice,  sugar-cane,  sorghum,  tobacco,  sweet-po-  and  is  a  very  successful  planter,  won  theprize. 
tatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  hay,  cotton-seed,  grass-  Her  name  is  Miss  Sallie  McRae,  of  Walnut 
seed,  small  seeds  of  every  kind,  were  displayed  Grove,  Georgia.  Some  bales  of  dressed  hemp, 
in  seemingly  endless  variety  and  in  every  de-  of  excellent  quality,  were  exhibited,  and  one 
gree  of  excellence.  Oranges  and  lemons  from  of  them  from  Florida.  There  was  also  a  bale 
Florida,  surpassing  in  size  and  flavor  tiiose  of  of  dressed  jote,  to  all  appearance  as  good,  in 
tropical  climes;  canned  and  preserved  fruits,  every  particular,  as  that  imported  from  India, 
from  Thomasville,  Georgia,  equal  in  color  and  Here  is  another  "potentiality."  At  present,  the 
faultlessness  to  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  greater  part  of  the  bagging  used  in  baling  cot- 
Jersey  ;  and  wine  from  Thomasville,  Georgia,  ton  and  for  other  purposes  is  of  foreign  growth 
from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  from  Fayette ville,  and  manufacture.  When  it  is  seen  that  as  good 
North  Carolina,  and  from  Greenville,  Sooth  an  article  can  be  raised  and  made  at  home,  and 
Carolina,  which,  if  it  did  not  rival  the  vintages  at  far  less  cost,  the  industry  and  capital  will 
of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Rhine,  showed  that  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  wanting  to  utilize  this 
ere  long  wine-culture  may  become  one  of  the  fiber.  It  is  claimed,  too,  for  jute,  that  when 
leading  industries  of  the  States  which  furnished  it  is  planted  round  a  cotton-field,  cotton  is  per- 
these  samples  of  their  present  skill.  Cotton,  fectly  protected  from  the  caterpillars.  It  is  sup- 
as  was  natural,  was  pre-eminent  in  this  display,  posed  that  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  juice  of  the 
Its  migesty  was  fully  recognized.  Georgia's  stalk  repels  them.  There  were  several  fine 
display  was  the  largest,  but  Alabama,  Arkan-  specimens  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  ex- 
sas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Ten-  hibited  by  R.  W.  Scott,  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
neosee,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  which  warrant  the  hope  that  this  will  soon 
were  admirably  represented.  The  contest  for  assume  an  important  place  among  American 
the  great  prize  of  $1,000  was  very  close.  It  fibers.  It  was  also  proved  that  the  successful 
was  hard  for  the  judges,  as  they  passed  from  culture  of  the  olive  on  a  large  scale  is  among  the 
the  examination  of  one  bale  to  another,  to  de-  not  remote  possibilities.  The  display  of  small 
cide  which  excelled  in  fineness  and  length  of  grains,  fruits,  etc.,  was  very  full  and  gratify- 
staple,  or  in  unspotted,  creamy  purity.  As  ing.  Kansas  erected  a  trophy  in  the  form  of 
one  looked  on  this  aggregated  excellence  and  a  pagoda,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  and  ten  or 
remembered  the  part  this  staple  product  now  twelve  feet  square  at  the  base,*  in  which  were 

plays,  and   may  yet  play  in   ministering  to  the  «  These  dimeDsloD.  were  Dot  UK^ertaloed  by  actual  me«a. 

comfort  of  the  human  race,  obeisance  to  Kmg  ailment. 
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arranged,  with  admirable  taste  and  skill,  sam-  ridge,  of  Kentucky,  and  Goyemor  Colquitt,  de- 

ples  of  the  products  of  her  fields,  gardens,  and  livered  eloquent  addresses,  well  worthy  of  the 

orchards.    The  gentlemen  who   planned  and  large  and  appreciative  audience  and  of  the  oc- 

executed   this  attractive  feature  of  the  exhi-  casioo.    The  following  are  the  closing  sentences 

bition,  at  considerable  cost  of  time  and  money,  of    Governor  Colquitt^s    speech,   which   was 

were  universally  commended  for  their  public  loudly  applauded : 

spirit,  and  for  the  originality  of  the  design  of  q^^  ^  ^  t^e  knowledge  which  this  exposition  has 
their  display.  sent  broadcast  over  the  world  of  our  resources  and  ma- 
The  large  number  of  samples  of  cotton  raised  terial  possibilities,  it  is  outranked  by  the  glorious  re- 
in India,  Ceylon,  Burinah,  China,  Java,  Siam,  suits  which  have  been  secured  by  three  months'  close 
Egypt,  Anstr^ia.  and  a  number  of  other  coun-  ^^XoT^^^Z'^I^r'^'Zf^r^l 
tries  in  the  Jl-ast,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  ened  under  the  attrition  offriendly  contact 
South  Pacific,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  were  Here  let  me  say,  in  the  solemnity  of  this  parting 
closely  examined,  and  attracted  much  interest,  hour,  that  we  cherish  the  belief  that  not  since  the 
chiefly  because  they  seemed  to  satisfy  the  cot-  days  or 76,  when  the  pressure  of  mortal  nerilimited 
♦^«  »I./v»»^  «,U/v  ;««««>«*^^  *i>A«,  *u«*  ♦K^  «„  aJi  hearts,  has  fraternal  sympathy  so  abounded,  so 
ton-growers  who  inspected  them  that  the  su-  aiffused  it^lf  among  our  p^pfe,  as  at  this  very  hSur. 
premaoy  of  the  cotton  raised  m  the  Southern  Here  we  came  tosetner  inspired  by  the  purest  motives 
otates  is  assured,  by  comparison  with  these  and  puiposes.  Not  one  oblique  or  unworthy  influence 
specimens  actuated  us.    It  was  good,  and  good  in  all  things  that 

Special '  WeeUy  Mhibitiotu.— Daring  the  ex-  ^^i, ^^^' "ful i^j^j;™  ^™«°^y  "'^^  ""  *°- 

fT.       ,1             '^                 1         «         •  1      i_«i_'  terpnse  so  nobly  maugurated. 

position  there  were  a  number  of  special  exhibi-  f^^^  the  verdict,  w^Oi  tens  of  thousands  of  admir- 

tions,  which  lasted  for  a  few  days,  and  created  ing  witnesses  have  pronounced  upon  the  wonderful 

considerable  interest:  on  the  25th  of  October,  counu;©  and  industrV  of  the  guiding  spirit  of  thi^ 

a  display  of  fruits  and  flowers,  which  did  not  PT^iVnte'P^fV'''^  *k®  ^^f^Iu      ^^"Is^'^^.  ^^ 

give  an  adequate  view  of  the  floral  and  horti-  h^^|thfulco-laWrs,benitifie(fby  usmthu^closmg 

cultural  wealth  of  the  South ;  on  November  Now,  before  I  shall  pronounce  the  word  that  shAll 

1st,  an   exhibition  of  cattle   and  mules  ;    on  still  for  ever  the  busv  and  ever-memorable  scene  that 


,         ,.     ,         *-,  ,  .. -ll  give  a  solemn  pledge 

vember  29th,  a  display  of  dairy  products.  kindly  unpulses  bom  of  this  exposition,  and  that  he 

The  opportunity  afforded  by  the  large  con-  will  promote  and  defend  a  imion  of  hearts  of  the  North 

course  of  people  at  the  exposition  was  used  to  *°^  ?^®^outh,  of  the  East  and  the  W^.    In  this  coy- 

\.^\A  .A»A.»i  ^/x»»A»4-:^nfl  #«-  «»^^;n.i  ^»»r.^«»^  cuaHt  the  officers  of  this  exposition  do  most  nearUly 

hold  several  conventions  for  special  purposes,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^y  ^^  t^^  peop^say.  Amen  1              ^ 

the  largest  and  most  important  of  which  was  And  now,  in  the  joy  of  the  triumphant  conclusion 

the  Convention  of  Planters,  held  in  Novem-  of  our  labors— in  the  full  hooe  and  confidence  of  the 

bar,  which  was  largely  attended  by  represent-  grand  results  yet  to  be  realizea— I  ffive  the  signal  which 

ative  men  from  every  State.    There  were  also  ??Ji;!l?^?^  ^  ^^J®  J^^^^  ^'  ^^^  International  Cotton 

■I          ,.          c           s    J.     ^               u*.  Jfixposition  IB  at  an  end. 

several  meetings  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  ^ 

etc.,  and  a  National  Association  of  Exhibitors  When  Governor  Colquitt  finished  his  speech, 

was  formed,  which  met  frequently  while  the  he  immediately  touched  the  electric  spring  un- 

exposition  was  open.  der  his  hand,  the  great  bell  outside  struck  three 

The  Legislatures  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  loud  strokes  as  the  closing  signal,  and  when 

and  South  Carolina  came  in  a  body  to  visit  the  the  long-metre  doxology  had  been  song  by  a 

exposition ;  a  number  of  Governors  of  States,  trained  chorus  of  a  hundred  voices,  at  8.80 

several  United  States  Senators,  and  members  p.  m.,  the  exposition  closed,  after  nearly  three 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  all  parts  months*  successful  existence.    When  the  short- 

of  the  Union,  came  to  see  the  *^  World's  Fair/'  ness  of  the  time  between  the  inception  and  the 

and  met  there  thousands  of  earnest,  enterpris-  completion  of  the  enterprise,  the  total  iuex- 

ing  men,  representing  every  industry  and  every  perience  of  the  managers,  and  the  many  circnm- 

section,  come  together  to  see  and  be  informed,  stances  of  discouragement  which  surrounded  it 

Several  of  these  meetings  were  of  very  great  are  considered,  an  exhibition  in  a  town  of  less 

value,  and,  in  the  course  of  their  discussions,  than  50,000  inhabitants,  which  receives  the 

elicited  the  rich  results  of  advanced  thought  in  co-operation  of  upward  of  1,800  exhibitors, 

their  several  specialties.  and  attracts  286,895  visitors,  may  be  justly 

The  Close  of  the  Imposition, — The  exposition  considered  a  success.    But  it  had  a  significance 

closed  with  appropriate  and  impressive  formal-  apart  from  and  higher  than  that  which  belonged 

ities  on  December  81st,  in  conformity  with  the  to  its  exhibits  of  agricultural  machinery  and 

arrangement  made  by  the  managers.    The  offi-  products  of  mine,  field,  and  forest,  great  as  is 

cials,  with  Governor  Colquitt  at  their  head,  the  the  stimulus  to  improvement  which  these  have 

chief  ofiicers  of  the  State  government,  and  a  given  the  entire  people  from  the  Potomac  to 

large  number  of  distinguished  guests,  exhibit-  the  Rio  Grande,  and  from  the  blue-grass  region 

ors,  and  visitors,  filled  the  Judges'  Hall  at  the  of  Kentucky  to  the  piney  woods  of  the  Gulf 

appointed  hour.    After  prayer  by  Bishop  H.  coast.     It  has  two  results  of  transcending  im- 

W.  Warren,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  portance,  which  in  the  near  future  will  have  a 

Mr.  KimbaJl,  Colonel  William  C.  Jr.  Breckin-  beneficent  infiuence  on  all  the  States  of  the 
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UnioD,  namely,  first,  it  has  proved  to  ocular  the  chamber,wLich  retina  is  a  screen  formed  by 
demonstration  the  immense  and  varied  unde-  the  ont^pread  fibers  of  the  nerve  that  comes  in 
veloped  resources  of  the  South ;  and  second,  by  from  the  brain.  But  while  there  is  here  a  dis- 
the  interchange  of  ideas,  opinions,  and  courte-  tmct  analogy  between  the  eye  and  the  camera 
sies  between  intelligent  and  reflecting  men  of  ob^eura,  there  are  differences  which  are  curi- 
both  sections  which  it  afforded,  the  men  of  the  ous  and  important.  In  the  photographer^s  in- 
North  and  of  the  South  have  learned  to  esteem  strument  the  rays  are  brought  together  on  a 
each  other  more,  to  see  the  fallacy  of  the  de-  fiat  surface,  and  no  combination  of  lenses  has 
preciative  representations  by  unscrupulous  pol-  yet  been  contrived  to  overcome  completely  the 
iticians  on  both  sides,  by  which  they  were  disadvantage  of  sharply  defined  details  in  the 
respectively  misled  and  estranged,  and  by  dis-  center,  shading  off  into  indistinctness  about 
sipating  the  prejudices  which  made  Georgia  a  the  edges  of  the  picture.  The  maximum  angle 
terra  incognita  to  the  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  subtended  by  the  field  within  which  a  tolera- 
and  Maine  a  remote  foreign  country  to  the  bly  clear  image  can  be  obtained  is  forty-four 
citizen  of  Georgia,  to  promote  social  and  com-  degrees,  while  in  the  eye,  owing  to  the  concave 
merdal  intercourse  between  them,  and  finally  surface  on  which  the  rays  are  received,  a  field 
exert  a  good  influence  in  shaping  the  policy  of  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  is  obtained, 
the  Federal  Government.  The  vision  is  not  sharp  over  all  this  area,  owing 
The  financial  result  of  the  enterprise  may  to  the  constitution  and  distribution  of  the  nerve- 
be  stated  in  round  numbers  as  follows :  fibers  of  the  retina.   In  fact,  the  area  of  clearest 

Oortofbiiiidiiig8,etc $160,000  wght  is  Very  restricted,  but  the  relatively  large 

Kanoing  ezpenBea 100,000  surrounding  surface  of  inferior  sensitiveness 

j^,^                                                      1260,000  serves  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  of  the  pres- 

SabacHpttoMV/////////////////////////// $120,666  ence  of  objects  in  a  wide  field  of  vision,  and 

wHf  bSlto  *'"^*^^  ^^ i&ooo  gliding  the  eye  to  a  closer  scrutiny  of  them  by 

** 280,000  means  of  its  wonderfid  facility  of  movement. 

The  optic  nerve,  which  enters  the  back  of  the 

LeaTing  for  distribution  to  stockholders $20,000  ^y ^  f^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  constitutes  the  channel 

When  all  the  accounts  are  paid,  it  is  not  im-  of  visual  impressions,  is  a  white  cord  nearly 

probable  that  this  apparent  surplus  will  be  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  com- 

reduced  to  zero.    As  none  of  the  stockholders  posed  of  fine  threads,  at  least  260,000  in  num- 

expected  any  return  when  they  subscribed,  and  ber.    These  spread  out  to  form  the  retina, 

as  they  contributed  with  a  view  only  to  pro-  which  is  rather  a  mosaic  pavement  than  a  true 

mote  the  success  of  a  ^^  World^s  Fair  "  at  the  net- work.     The  ends  of  some  of  the  threads 

South,  the  namber  of  dollars  to  be  returned  to  turn  back  upon  themselves  and  form  relatively 

them  is  not  a  matter  of  any  moment  thick  cones  of  nerve-matter,  while  others  ter- 

The  buildings  have  been  purchased  for  $25,-  minate  abruptly  in  rod-like  ends.  These  are 
000  by  a  stock  company,  who  have  also  bought  distributed  somewhat  irregularly,  being  ctose- 
the  land  from  the  city  of  Atlanta  for  $15,000,  set  only  at  one  central  point  directly  back  of 
with  a  view  to  establish  immediately  a  cotton-  the  pupiL  This  is  the  one  spot  of  supreme  sen- 
mill  with  not  less  than  ten  thousand  spindles,  sibility,  and,  being  slightly  depres:<ed,  is  called 
with  capacity  of  increase  to  twenty  thousand,  the  fovea  centralis^  or  central  pit  of  the  retina. 
and  with  looms  sufficient  to  weave  the  yarn  It  is  constituted  entirely  of  the  cone-like  ter- 
from  all  the  spindles  employed.  The  name  of  minations  of  the  nerve-threads,  relatively  small 
the  factory  is  to  be  the  ^^  Exposition  Cotton  in  size  and  closely  packed  together,  while 
Mills.'"  around  it  is  a  less  compact  arrangement  of  the 

EYE-SIGHT,  rrs  Defects  and  Treatment,  cone-like  and  rod-like  terminations.  Hence  the 
In  no  branch  of  practical  science  has  there  visual  picture  is  defined  with  consummate  clear- 
been  greater  advance  in  recent  years  than  in  ness  only  at  this  point,  and  presents  a  depart- 
that  which  pertains  to  the  structure  and  func-  ure  from  the  camera  in  the  shape  of  an  intensi- 
tions  of  the  human  eye.  Perhaps  the  most  fication  of  its  chief  defect,  which  in  the  eye  thus 
important  conclusions  lately  reached  are  those  becomes  a  part  of  its  exquisite  perfection,  for 
which  have  definitely  determined  the  method  the  large  area  upon  which  the  light  falls  affords 
by  which  the  vision  is  adapted  to  near  and  a  wide  field  of  impression  suflliciently  sensitive 
remote  objects,  and  have  ascertained  the  best  to  give  notice  of  the  presence  of  the  objects 
means  of  preserving  this  power  and  of  rectify-  which  are  reflected  upon  it,  while  the  fine 
ing  its  deficiencies.  The  similitude  of  the  eye  mechanism  by  which  the  eye  is  moved  with  a 
to  the  camera  of  the  photographer  is  quite  fa-  facility,  quickness,  and  accuracy  that  are  mar- 
miliar.  It  is  well  known  that  the  rays  of  light  velous,  brings  the  slight  area  of  perfect  vision 
proceeding  from  external  objects  enter  the  to  bear  upon  tlie  particular  object  to  be  scruti- 
eye  through  the  cornea  or  projecting  horny  nized  or  the  different  parts  of  that  which  is 
substance  in  front,  pass  through  the  pupil,  or  merely  looked  at.  Therefore,  we  have  practi- 
opening  in  the  iris,  into  the  dark  chamber  of  cally  combined  perfect  distinctness  of  the  vis- 
the  eyeball,  and  are  there  brought  together  by  ual  picture  and  a  wide  field  for  its  reception, 
means  of  a  lens  so  as  to  form  an  inverted  pict-  The  camera  fixes  its  glance  upon  a  narrow  field, 
nre  of  the  object  on  the  retina  at  the  back  of  and  forms  a  picture  with  a  clear  center  and 
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obscare  or  blarred  oatskirts.  The  eye  sweeps  on  the  retina.  Connected  with  these  elastic 
its  glance  over  a  wide  range,  and  forms  clear  bands  is  a  series  of  moscular  fibers  acting 
pictures  of  every  part  of  the  field  in  such  rapid  antagonistically  to  their  elasticity ;  that  is, 
succession  as  to  receive  the  impression  as  a  when  the  muscles  contract,  the  bands  relax  and 
whole.  This  effect  is,  no  doubt,  promoted  by  allow  the  lens  to  bulge  to  a  greater  convexity, 
the  curious  anomaly  that,  while  the  vibrations  it  having  a  natural  tendency  to  do  so  when  not 
of  light  pass  through  a  distance  of  200,000  miles  stretched  out.  "When  the  muscular  fibers  are 
in  a  second,  the  nerve-influence  passes  from  the  brought  into  action  so  as  to  increase  the  con- 
eye  to  the  brain  at  the  comparatively  sluggish  vexity  of  the  lens,  the  vision  is  adapted  to  near 
rate  of  only  two  hundred  feet  in  a  second.  objects ;  and  it  is  the  constant  play  of  the  elas- 
But  the  most  important  difference  between  tic  bands  and  muscular  fibers,  together  with 
the  eye  and  the  camera,  and  one  that  has  only  the  ready  movement  of  the  eye,  that  adapts  the 
recently  been  fully  understood,  is  to  be  found  sight  to  objects  at  all  ranges  of  distance  and  di- 
in  the  means  employed  for  adjusting  the  instru-  rection.  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
ment  to  the  reception  of  light  from  near  and  iris,  so  as  to  admit  more  or  less  light  at  once, 
remote  objects.  The  lenses  of  the  camera  have  add  effectiveness  to  the  marvelous  contrivance 
each  a  constant  focal  length ;  that  is,  they  bring  by  which  the  impressions  of  the  external  world 
parallel  rays  together  at  a  certain  distance  from  are  conveyed  to  the  brain.  It  is  manifest  that 
their  own  plane.  If  the  rays  are  divergent  the  eye  must  be  in  constant  action  daring  the 
when  received,  a  part  of  the  power  of  the  lens  hours  of  wakefulness,  and  that  its  delicate 
is  used  up  in  bringing  them  parallel,  and  it  mechanism  is  subjected  to  a  strain  from  which 
must  be  farther  from  the  screen,  in  order  to  the  only  absolute  rest  is  sleep  or  complete 
concentrate  the  image  distinctly  upon  it.    So,  darkness. 

if  they  are  partly  converged  already,  the  lens  These  conclusions  regarding  the  method  by 
must  be  nearer  the  screen.  Hence,  by  moving  which  the  power  of  vision  is  adjusted  to  vari- 
the  lens  forward  or  back,  the  adjustment  to  ous  distances  have  been  thoroughly  established 
near  or  distant  objects  is  made.  It  was  former-  by  the  investigations  of  Sanson,  Langenbeck, 
ly  supposed  that  the  eye  had  some  such  power  Cramer,  and  Helmholtz,  and  are  adopted  by  R. 
of  elongating  and  compressing  itself  along  the  Brudenell  Carter,  one  of  the  latest  anthorities 
axis  of  vision,  but  this  has  been  entirely  dis-  on  eye-sight.  Professor  Helmholtz  has  con- 
proved.  Its  mode  of  adjustment  is  entirely  trived  an  instrument  for  observing  and  measur- 
different.  The  eyeball  is  a  sphere  kept  in  ing  the  various  curvatures  of  the  crystalline 
shape  by  the  fluids  contained  within  its  strong  lens,  which  is  turned  to  practical  account  in 
walls.  These  fluids  serve  a  further  purpose,  producing  optical  compensations  for  defective 
not  completely  understood,  in  connection  with  sight.  This  perfected  knowledge  of  the  struct- 
the  lens,  in  refracting  the  rays  of  light,  but  the  ure  of  the  eye  has  in  fact  had  an  important 
lens  alone  contains  the  power  of  adjustment  effect  upon  the  treatment  of  defective  vision, 
to  distances.  It  is  well  established  that  there  The  crystalline  lens  is  constructed  out  of  a 
is  a  constant  adjustment  of  the  power  of  vision  series  of  flattened  fibers  of  albuminous  sub- 
to  the  distance  of  objects.  When  the  sight  is  stance,  grouped  in  symmetrical  loops  around 
fixed  upon  near  objects,  distant  ones  in  the  six  separate  axes,  and  connected  together  at 
same  direction  can  not  be  distinctly  seen,  and  their  edges  by  interlocking  teeth.  The  trans- 
vice  versa,  Donders,  the  Dutch  physiologist,  parent  mass  is  soft  and  pliable  in  youth,  but  it 
furnishes  a  simple  but  effective  illustration  of  gradually  grows  denser  with  advancing  years, 
this  peculiarity  of  eye-sight.  If  a  net  is  held  This  interferes  with  the  facility  with  which  it 
between  the  eyes  and  a  printed  page,  the  at-  can  be  adapted  to  near  vision,  and  is  the  cause 
tention  may  be  fixed  on  either  the  net  or  the  of  failing  eye-sight.  In  early  life  the  lens  can 
page,  and  either  can  be  distinctly  seen,  but  not  be  curved  easily  so  as  to  bring  objects  not 
both  at  once.  The  attention  may  be  rapidly  more  than  four  and  a  half  inches  from  the  eye 
transferred  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  proc-  clearly  into  view,  but  at  the  age  of  forty  it 
ess  of  adjustment  will  follow  it.  The  change  can  i^ot  form  a  clear  picture  of  objects  nearer 
which  takes  place  is  wholly  in  the  form  of  the  than  nine  inches.  At  fifty  the  point  of  nearest 
crystalline  lens,  not  in  its  position  or  the  shape  sight  is  removed  to  thirteen  inches,  at  sixty  to 
of  the  eye.  Tiiis  lens  is  suspended  back  of  the  twenty-six  inches,  and  usually  at  seventy  all 
iris  and  between  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  hu-  power  of  accommodation  is  practically  gone, 
mors.  It  is  contained  in  a  sort  of  sheath  or  The  lens  retains  the  uniform  contour  adapted 
shell  of  a  slightly  homy  texture,  which  is  set  to  distant  objects,  while  it  transmits  the  light 
in  a  circular  rim.  This  rim  is  stretched  out  with  a  somewhat  impaired  degree  of  perfec- 
in  all  directions  and  held  firmly  in  place  by  tion.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  supply  the 
seventy  radiating  elastic  bands.  These  bands  needed  power  of  refraction  by  artificial  lenses 
are  about  one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  placed  before  the  eye.  By  this  means  the 
are  attached  at  their  extremities  to  the  outer  power  of  clear  vision  for  a  certain  fixed  but 
coat  of  the  eye.  They  stretch  the  lens  to  its  convenient  minimum  of  distance  is  completely 
fullest  circumference,  maintaining  a  certain  fiat-  restored.  The  artificial  lenses  should  vary  in 
ness  which  adapts  it  to  the  light  from  distant  convexity  according  to  the  needs  of  the  eye. 
objects,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  perfect  focus  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter  dwells  with  considerable 
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emphasis  in  his  recent  work  on  "  Eje-sight,  or  it  may  he  accelerated,  and  very  often  near- 
Good  and  Bad,"  on  the  inexpediency  of  post-  sightedness  originates  in  later  life.  It  is  most 
poning  the  use  of  artificial  aids  when  they  are  prevalent  whore  ciyilization  is  farthest  ad- 
needed.  The  failing  of  sight  for  near  ohjects  canoed,  is  more  common  in  old  than  in  new 
is  the  result  of  a  loss  of  adjnstahility  in  the  communities,  in  cities  than  in  the  country, 
crystalline  lens  which  can  never  be  regained,  among  brain-workers  and  cultivated  people 
and  the  loss  will  be  accelerated  by  overstrain-  than  among  laborers  and  the  illiterate.  There 
ing  the  eye.  Spectacles  should  be  resorted  to  is  a  general  agreement  among  authorities  that 
as  soon  as  they  are  needed,  and  should  be  a  great  development  or  increase  of  it  takes 
always  carefully  adjusted  to  the  actual  need,  place  during  school-life,  and  the  result  is  largely 
Mr.  Carter  says :  "  It  can  not  be  too  generally  due  to  preventable  causes.  *' There  is  no  longer 
understood  that  spectacles,  instead  of  being  a  any  room  for  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Brudenell  Car- 
nuisance  or  an  incumbrance,  or  an  evidence  of  ter,  ^*  that  badly-lighted  and  badly-fitted  schools 
bad  sight,  are  to  the  far-sighted  a  luxury  be-  form  a  great  machinery  for  the  development 
yond  description,  clearing  outlines  which  were  of  myopia,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  ma- 
beginning  to  be  shadowy,  brightening  colors  chinery,  where,  as  in  Germany,  it  has  for  a 
which  were  beginning  to  fade,  intensifying  the  long  time  been  in  unchecked  operation,  may 
light  reflected  from  objects  by  permitting  them  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  form  of 
to  be  brought  closer  to  the  eyes,  and  instantly  the  eyeball,  which  will  be  inherited  by  large 
restoring  near  vision  to  a  point  from  which,  numbers  of  the  population."  Dr.  Harlan  de- 
fer ten  or  a  dozen  years  previously,  it  had  been  clares  that  *4t  has  been  positively  established 
slowly  and  imperceptibly,  but  steadily,  de-  by  careful  and  extensive  statistics  that  short 
dining.  This  return  to  juvenility  of  sight  is  sight  is  more  frequently,  if  not  almost  exclu- 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  experiences  of  mid-  sively,  developed  during  school  -  life."  Dr. 
die  age ;  and  the  proper  principle,  therefore,  is  Colin,  of  Breslau,  reported,  as  the  result  of 
to  recognize  loss  of  near  sight  early,  and  to  an  examination  of  10,000  school-children,  that 
give  optical  help  liberally,  usually  commencing  1,000  of  them  were  near-sighted,  and  he  found 
with  lenses  of  +  1*25  or -i-  1*50,  so  as  to  render  that  the  defect  increased  numerically  as  the 
the  muscles  of  accommodation  not  only  able  to  pupil  advanced  through  the  different  grades 
perform  their  tasks,  but  able  to  perform  them  of  the  schools.  He  found  6*7  per  cent  of  my- 
easilj.  When,  as  will  happen  after  a  while  in  opia  in  the  elementary,  10*8  in  the  interme- 
consequence  of  the  steady  decline  of  accommo-  diate,  19*7  in  the  high  schools,  and  262  in 
datioD,  yet  more  power  is  required,  the  glasses  the  gymnasia.  Similar  investigations  with  like 
may  be  strengthened  by  from  half  a  dioptric  to  results  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Erismann,  in 
a  dioptric  at  a  time,  and  the  stronger  glasses  Russia,  and  by  Drs.  Agnew,  Loring,  and  Lundy, 
should  at  first  be  taken  into  use  by  artificial  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Lundy,  of  Detroit, 
light;  the  original  pair,  as  long  as  they  are  found  an  increase  of  near-sightedness  in  a 
found  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  being  still  twelve  years'  course  at  school  from  0  at  the 
worn  in  the  day-time."  Mr.  Carter  and  Dr.  beginning  to  12  per  cent  in  the  highest  grade, 
Harlan  both  strongly  recommend,  whether  for  a  progressive  development  of  1  per  cent  a  year. 
the  failure  of  near  vision  or  for  near-sighted-  ImperSfect  light,  impure  air,  bad  construction 
ness,  the  use  of  spectacles  in  preference  to  eye-  and  arrangement  of  desks  and  seats,  and  badly- 
glasses,  which  are  less  perfectly  adjusted  before  printed  books,  are  among  tlie  causes  assigned. 
the  eyes  and  less  steadily  held  in  place.  Dr.  Donders,  of  Utrecht,  declares  that  ''  the 
Short  sight  is  a  defect  of  vision  which  arises  foundation  of  near-sightedness  is  mainly  laid 
from  no  natural  or  progressive  modification  of  in  schools,  where,  by  imperfect  light,  the  pu- 
the  organism  of  the  eye,  but  it  is  often  aggra-  pils  read  bad  print  or  write  witii  pale  ink." 
▼ated  and  indeed  produced  by  the  bad  condi-  Another  cause  of  inpury  to  the  eyes,  as  well  as 
tions  under  which  the  eyes  are  used.  The  or-  the  general  health,  is  the  admission  to  schools, 
ganic  cause  of  myopia  is  a  too  great  depth  of  and  too  close  confinement  there,  of  children  at 
the  eyeball,  which  causes  the  sharp  image  of  a  too  early  age. 

an  object  to  be  formed  in  front  of  the  retina        There  is  a  form  of  imperfect  vision  known 

instead  of  directly  upon  it.    Eyes  that  are  sub-  as  astigmatism,  which  is  caused  by  a  more  or 

ject  to  this  defect  have  a  very  sharp  vision  for  less  irregular  curvature  of  the  front  part  of  the- 

objects  held  quite  close  to  them,  but  at  a  little  eye.    'When  it  exists  to  any  marked  degree, 

distance  the  outlines  become  blurred  and  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  can  not  be  dis- 

details  indistinct.     The  remedy  is  spectacles  tinguished  with  equal  cleaniess.     It  is  in  some 

with  concave  glasses,  which  should  be  adopted  measure  corrected  by  the  use  of  glasses  with  a 

promptly  when  the  need  is  discovered,  because  cylindrical  instead  of  a  spherical  curvature.    A 

oy  constant  straining  of  the  eye  its  defect  will  structural  defect  of  the  eye,  in  the  treatment 

become  aggravated,  even  if  an  actually  diseased  of  which  great  progress  has  been  made,  is  that 

condition  is  not  induced.    The  organic  pecul-  known  as  cataract,  in  which  the  crystalline 

iarity  which  is  the  cause  of  near-sightedness  is  lens  condenses  and  thickens  until  it  becomes 

often  inherited,  and  some  children  are  myopic  impenneable  by  light.    It  is  now  very  eflectu- 

al  birth,  but  in  general  it  is  only  the  tendency  ally  treated  by  the  complete  removal  of  the 

that  is  congenitaL    This  may  be  held  in  check,  lens,  the   place  of   which  is  supplied  by   a 
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properly  adjosted  lens  of  glass  in  front  of  the  with  opaqne  pi^ent.     In  the  first  weeks  of 

eye.    This,  of  course,  is  absolately  without  the  life,  moreover,  infants  are  nnable  to 'shelter 

Eower  of  accommodation,  and  different  glasses  themselves  from  dazzling  light  by  changing 
ave  to  be  used  for  seeing  at  different  dts-  the  position  of  the  head/'  Protection  from 
tances.  Professor  Helmholtz  adopts  the  con-  too  strong  light  and  from  sadden  or  violent 
dasion  that  the  perfection  of  the  eye  depends  changes  either  of  light  or  temperature,  proper 
not  upon  the  excellence  of  its  construction  as  attention  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and 
an  optica]  instrument,  but  upon  the  maimer  in  the  intelligent  treatment  of  purulent  ophthal- 
which  it  is  used.  The  chromatic  aberration  mia  when  it  shows  itself,  would  in  his  opinion 
of  its  humors,  the  astigmatism  of  its  irregular  prevent  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
contours,  the  blind-gaps  of  its  nerve-screen,  blindness  generally  believed  to  be  congenital, 
the  imperfect  transparency  of  its  refractive  Artificicd  illumination  is  more  trying  to  the 
media,  the  interposition  of  blood-vessels  in  eyes  than  daylight,  but,  when  its  use  is  neces- 
front  of  the  retinal  membrane,  the  narrow  Umi-  sary,  the  risk  of  injury  may  be  reduced  to  a 
tation  of  the  area  of  sharp  definition,  and  the  minimum.  There  is  little  choice  between  oil- 
prevalent  blurring  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  and  gas-light  of  a  similar  illuminating  power, 
field,  are  all  conditions  that  must  be  classed  as  Mr.  Carter  remarks,  ^*The  best  illummation 
optical  imperfections.  Tet  every  one  of  these  for  all  purposes  of  close  work  is  that  of  a 
imperfections  is  so  counteracted  and  neutral-  Silber  Argand  burner,  it  matters  not  whether 
ized  in  the  use  of  the  organ  under  the  plan  of  for  gas  or  oil,  placed  to  the  left  front  of  the 
the  employment  of  two  eyes,  and  under  the  worker,  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  eyes, 
expedient  of  the  rapid  transference  of  the  at-  fitted  with  a  shade  to  refiect  light  upon  the 
tention  to  different  parts  of  the  image,  that  it  table  and  to  intercept  it  above,  and  with  the 
is  actually  unrecognized  as  a  defect,  and  undis-  addition  of  an  alum  screen  when  the  heat 
covered  until  the  most  refined  powers  of  scien-  is  objectionable."  When  several  lights  are 
tifio  investigation  have  been  brought  to  bear  used,  they  should  be  grouped  together,  as  all 
for  its  detection.  cross-lights  are  distressing  to  the  eye.  Mr. 
There  are  many  injuries  to  which  the  eye  is  Garter  recommends  that  the  least  exacting 
subject,  and  many  conditions  having  an  impor-  kind  of  work  should  be  done  in  the  evening  or 
tant  bearing  on  the  preservation  of  good  eye-  at  night ;  and,  for  literary  men,  reading  and 
sight,  besides  those  mentioned  in  connection  study  by  day  and  writing  at  night  is  the  best 
with  structural  or  induced  defects  of  form.  It  arrangement.  Reading  in  cars  or  other  mov- 
is  Mr.  Carter's  belief  that  a  very  large  propor-  ing  conveyances,  and  the  close  use  of  the  eyes 
tion  of  what  is  generally  regarded  as  congeni-  by  dim  or  unsteady  light,  are  universally  cou- 
tal  blindness  is  really  caused  after  birth  by  demned.  Smoke  is  injurious  to  the  eyes  and 
ignorant  or  careless  treatment.  He  puts  the  eyelids,  but,  aside  from  its  external  irritating 
proportion  as  high  as  ninety-nine  cases  in  one  effect,  Mr.  Carter  does  not  agree  with  some 
hundred.  The  eyes. of  new-bom  infants  are  older  writers  in  the  opinion  that  tobacco- 
doubtless  extremely  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  smoking  produces  any  material  ii^ury  to  the 
light  and  temperature,  and  are  imperfectly  eyes  or  optic  nerves.  According  to  the  same 
shielded  by  nature.  ^^  From  the  imperfect  de-  authority,  colored  glasses  should  not  be  used 
velopment  of  the  bones  of  the  infant  skull,"  except  under  competent  surgical  advice.  But 
says  Mr.  Carter,  "the  eyes  are  placed,  so  to  where  protection  is  desired  for  healthy  eyes 
speak,  on  the  surface,  instead  of  being  in  hoi-  from  the  glare  of  a  strong  light,  or  from  refiec- 
lows;  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  are  short,  tion  on  snow  or  water,  pale  cobalt-blue  or 
thin,  and  pale;  the  eyelids  are  almost  trans-  neutral  gray  is  to  be  preferred  to  green  or 
parent,  and  the  irides  are  imperfectly  fumbhed  very  dark  glasses. 
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FALKLAND  ISLANDS.  These  islands  tance.  No  other  English  colony  has  relatively 
form  a  group  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  made  such  progress  during  the  last  ten  years, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  northeast  of  The  population  has  doubled  and  the  produo- 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  number  of  islands  is  tion  has  quadrupled.  According  to  the  state- 
about  two  hundred,  but  only  two  of  them  are  ments  of  the  English  colonial  oflBce,  the  imports, 
of  any  considerable  size.  Their  whole  super-  which  in  1867  amounted  to  £20,690,  had  in 
ficies  is  reckoned  at  5,000,000  acres.  A  few  1878  increased  to  £85,040.  The  exports, 
years  ago  penguins  and  sea-lions  chiefiy  occu-  amounting  in  1867  to  £15,460,  had  increased  in 
pied  their  shores;  but  of  late  the  English  1878  to  £55,470.  The  population  in  1867  was 
Government  has  encouraged  emigration  to  705,  and  in  1878  it  had  increased  to  1,894. 
them,  and  now  numberless  sheep  fatten  on  The  value  of  the  exports  relatively  to  the  num- 
their  grass.  These  yield  to  their  owners  such  her  of  the  inhabitants  is  £40  to  each ;  while  in 
an  abundance  of  wool  that  it  has  become  an  Australia  it  is  £19  to  each,  and  in  the  United 
article  of  exportation  growing  yearly  in  impor-  States  it  is  £4,    The  bcdance  of  trade  in  favor 
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of  the  colonj  is  equivalent  to  £15  for  each  io-  of  fertilizers  is  rapidly  increasing  toward  the 

habitant.  Mississippi  Valley,  and  tbrobgh  Michigan,  In- 

FERTILIZERS.    The  system  of  agriculture  diana,   and  Kentucky.    The   consumption  in 

which  consists  in  removing  crops  without  re-  the  Atlantic  and  Middle  States  is  estimated  at 

storing  the  plant-food  they  take  from  the  soil,  not  less  than  500,000  tons,  or  about  $20,000,000 

and  which  Liebig  aptly  called  Haubbau  (rob-  worth.    Thousands  of  farmers,  therefore,  must 

bery-culture),  has  already  reduced  the  soil  of  be  usiug  fertilizers  successfully,  else  why  this 

our  older  States  to  the  condition  where  it  must  constantly  increasing  consumption? 

he  fertilized  or  abandoned ;  where  not  only  the  The  term  commercial  fertilizers  properly  ap- 

hiost  careful  tillage,  and  husbanding  of  the  plies  **  to  those  articles  occurring  as  natural  de- 

manurial  resources  of  the  farm,  but  also  the  im-  posits,  like  guano  and  Chili  saltpeter ;  or  ma- 

portation  of  plant-food  from  outside,  are  req-  nipulated  in  some  way,  like  dried  blood  and 

uisite  to  the  restoration  of  fertility.    Guano,  fish-scrap ;  or  regularly  manufactured,  like  su- 

phosphates,  potash  salts,  and  the  like,  have  perphosphates  and  potash  salts,  which  are  pow- 

become  with  us,  as  in  Europe,  indispensable  to  erful  fertilizers,  are  expensive  in  comparison 

successful  agriculture.  with  farm  manure,  and  are  regularly  quoted 

Every  one  of  the  Atlantic,  and  many  of  the  in  our  market  reports.'' 
Middle  States,  employ  large  quantities  of  com-  The  history  of  the  trade  in  commercial  fer- 
mercial  fertiUzers.  Their  use  is  extending  to  tilizers  dates  back  not  more  than  about  forty 
the  prairies  of  Indiana  and  Illinois ;  and  even  years.  The  value  of  bone,  fish,  and  even  of 
in  Kansas  experiments  are  being  made  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  however,  was  recog- 
them  on  soil  stated  to  be  "worn  out  with  nized  long  ago  in  farm  practice.  "The  first 
long  cropping."  Single  towns  in  Connecticut  settlers  in  this  country  learned  of  the  aborigi- 
are  said  to  expend  $20,000  per  annum  in  arti-  nes  on  the  coast  that  a  fish,  planted  in  each 
ficial  manures,  and  the  State  of  Georgia  im-  hill  of  maize,  greatly  increased  the  crop ;  bones 
ports  annually  some  $5,000,000  worth  of  plant-  were  used  as  manure  in  England,  to  some  ex- 
food,  in  the  form  of  phosphates,  guano,  potash  tent^  early  in  this  century,  and  superphosphate 
salts,  and  tlie  like,  to  restore  fertility  to  her  soils,  of  lime  was  made  and  applied  by  Sir  James 

The  amounts  of  these  materials  sent  out  from  Murray,  in  England,  as  early  as  1817." 

the  central  markets  in  the  spring  of  1881  were  In  1840  the  first  cargo  of  Peruvian  guano 

so  great  as  to  make,  in  some  places,  a  railroad  was  shipped  to  Europe.    This  date  may  be  said 

blockade.     The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  to  mark  the  beginniog  of  the  use  of  commer- 

of  Georgia  says :  "  It  is  frequently  stated  that  cial  fertilizers  in  agriculture.     In  the  *  same 

the  immense  increase  of  the  cotton-crop  since  year  appeared  Liebig's  "Chemistry,  in  its  Ap- 

the  war  over  that  prior  to   1860  is  due  to  plications    to    Physiology    and   Agriculture," 

emancipation  only.     A  most  important  factor  which  book,  with  his  other  contributions  to 

in  bringing  this  about  has  been  the  very  gen-  the  subject,  made  the  beginning  of  that  move- 

eral  use  of  commercial  fertilizers."     The  rapid  ment  which  has  created  a  science  of  agricult- 

improvement  of  Southern  agriculture  has  been  ure,  and  has  enabled  the  art  of  agriculture  to 

maide  practicable  by  various  material  agencies,  meet  the  demands  of  modern  life. 

of  which  this  is  one  of  the  chief.    Not  freedom  It  is  a  not  uninteresting  coincidence  that 

alone,  but  freedom  and  superphosphates,  are  two  movements  of  such  moment  for  agricult- 

giving  us  the  "  New  South."  ure,  artificial  supply  of  plant-food  to  eoils  and 

How  important  a  factor  of  the  agricultural  the  rational  application  of  science  to  their  cult- 

Erogress  of  the  country  commercial  fertilizers  ure,  should  have  received  their  first  great  im- 

ave  become  is  illustrated  by  the  following  petus  at  the  same  time.    The  ingredients  to 

figures,  partly  official  and  partly  general  esti-  which  the  efficacy  of  the  more  common  com- 

mates,  but  doubtless  reasonably  correct :  mercial  fertilizers  is  mainly  due  are  three — ni- 

The  Commissioner  of   Agriculture  of  the  trogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.    Among 

State  of  Georgia  reports  that  the  number  of  the  more  important  sources  of  these  materials 

tons  of  commercial  fertilizers  inspected  in  that  in  the  American  markets  may  be  mentioned : 

State  in   1881  was  152,464,  from  which   the  Nitrogen  (ammonia), — The  chief  sources  of 

State  received  $76,^32  (a  tax  of  fifty  cents  be-  nitrogen  are :  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 

ing  levied  upon  each  ton  consumed  in  Georgia),  ammonia,  which  supply  nitrogen  without  phos- 

Dr.  Dabney,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  phoric  acid  or  potash;  the  various  forms  of 
Experiment  Station  of  North  Carolina,  reports,  slaughter-house  refuse,  dried  blood,  azotin, 
onder  date  of  December  15,  1881,  that  50,000  tankings,  etc.,  which  contain  nitrogen  with 
tons  were  consumed  in  1878,  60,000  tons  in  some  phosphoric  acid ;  and  fish-scrap  and  Pe- 
1879,  and  80,000  tons  in  1880;  and  that  "  the  ruvian  guano,  which  furnish  both  these  ingre- 
sales  this  year  (1881)  will  slightly  exceed  this  dients  in  considerable  quantities,  the  latter  con- 
last  amount."  taining  also  some  potash. 

It  is  estimated  that  Virginia  consumes  over  Phosphoric  Acid, — The  most  important  phos- 

40,000  tons;  Pennsylvania,  over  50.000  tons;  phatic  materials  are:    bone-black,    Canadian 

New  Jersey,   over  20,000  tons;   New  Yprk,  apatite,   Navassa    and   South   Carolina  phos- 

over  S5,000  tons;    Ohio,   over  15,000  tons;  phates,  and  sundry  " rock "  or  "  washed "  gua- 

Kew  England,  over  50,000  tons ;  and  the  use  nos,  as  Cura^oa  and  Orchilla,  which  supply 
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phosphoric  acid  with  little  or  no  nitrogen ;  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Another  sonrce  of 

and  bone,  bat-gaano,   and    Peruvian    guano,  nitrogen  is  foand  in  ammonia  salts,  partica- 

which  contain  considerable  nitrogen  with  their  larly  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  now 

phosphoric  acid.  chiefly  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  gas- 

Potash. — The  chief  supply  of  potash  in  fer-  manufacture.    When  of  fair  quality  it  should 

tilizers  is  found  in  the  German  potash-salts,  of  contain  from  16'5  to  20  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 

which  there  are  several  grades,  the  most  import-  or  from  77*7  to  94  per  cent  of  the  pure  salt, 

ant  being  the  sulphates,  muriates,  and  kainite.  Formerly  our  supply  came  mostly  from  Eng- 

Pbesent  Souboes,  Ohabaoter,  and  Pbos-  land,  but  of  late  it  is  being  manufactured 
psonvE  Supply  of  Oobcmeboial  Febttuzebs.  largely  in  this  country.  It  is  stated  that  low- 
— A  few  facts  concerning  the  mode  of  occur-  grade  sulphate  of  ammonia,  with  only  7i  to  S^ 
rence,  character,  and  prospects  of  future  sup-  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  is  being  imported  here, 
ply  of  some  of  the  more  important  commercial  Such  ammonia  salts  are  apt  to  contain  snipho- 
fertilizers  may  not  be  out  of  place.  For  a  num-  cyanide  of  ammonia,  a  substance  rich  in  ni- 
ber  of  statements  here  given  we  are  indebt-  trogen  but  poisonous  to  plants, 
ed  to  an  article  on  "  Commercial  Fertilizers :  Animal  Refuse :  Dried  Bloody  Meat-Scrap^ 
Sources  of  Supply  and  History  of  the  Trade,"  etc. — Another  very  important  source  of  nitro- 
by  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  in  the  Report  of  the  gen  for  fertilizers  is  the  ofPal  of  slaughter- 
Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1881.  houses,  which  comes  into  the  market  under  a 

Nitrogenous  Fertilizers ;  Nitrate  of  Soda, —  variety  of  forms  and  names :  as,  dried  blood. 
In  Northern  Chili,  formerly  Southern  Peru,  in  meat-scrap,  azotin,  ammonite,  tankage,  etc.  In 
the  province  of  Tarapac&,  between  the  Andes  the  smaller  slaughter-houses,  the  old  way  of 
and  the  ocean,  is  a  vast  arid  plain  of  table-  letting  the  offal  run  to  waste  still  prevails,  but 
land,  three  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  in  the  large  establishments  of  both  the  East 
stretching  north  and  south  for  eighty  miles,  and  West,  scarcely  a  pound  of  the  solid  matter 
The  winds  that  blow  steadily  from  the  Andes  of  the  animals  is  left  unutilized, 
make  an  absolutely  dry  climate.  The  soil  is  The  blood  is  drawn  into  tanks,  the  albumen 
destitute  of  vegetation,  and  the  territory  is  un-  is  coagulated  and  separated,  the  remaining  solid 
inhabited.  On  this  plain  occur  vast  deposits  residue  is  dried  by  various  methods,  and  sold  as 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  It  lies  in  strata  five  hun-  dried  blood,  with  from  9  to  12  per  cent  of  nitro- 
dred  yards  wide  and  seven  or  eight  feet  thick,  gen.  It  is  a  cheap,  efficient,  and  valuable  source 
and  in  hollows  looking  like  dried-up  lakes,  of  this  costly  element.  Tankage  and  meat-scrap 
whose  sides  are  coated  and  bottoms  covered  are  names  applied  to  the  refuse  flesh  and  viscera, 
with  the  nitrate  underlying  common  salt.  The  with  often  more  or  less  bone,  prepared  by  proc- 
origin  of  the  deposits  is  undetermined.  It  is  esses  similar  to  those  used  for  dried  blood.  They 
conjectured  that  the  nitrogen  first  came  from  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  contain  considerable 
guano  deposits  on  the  shores  of  an  inland  salt  phosphoric  acid  also.  Ammonite  or  azotin  is 
lake  or  sea,  that  through  atmospheric  agency  prepared  from  beef  and  pork  ^^  cracklings,"  the 
it  was  oxidized  to  nitric  acid  and  then  replaced  refuse  from  tallow  and  lard  melting,  by  extract- 
chlorine  in  the  salt  of  the  lake,  and  on  evapo-  ing  them  with  benzine. 

ration  was  left  in  its  present  shape.  The  crude  Fish-Scrap — Fish-  Guano. — One  of  the  most 
nitrate  of  soda  is  purified  at  the  coast  by  solu-  important  sources  of  nitrogen  for  fertilizers  in 
tion,  separation  from  sand,  and  recrystalliza-  this  country  is  the  refuse  left  after  the  extrac- 
tion, and  shipped  to  Europe  and  the  United  tion  of  oil  from  fish,  especially  the  menhaden. 
States.  *^In  1820  the  first  cargo  was  sent  to  Theearly  settlers  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia 
England,  but  was  thrown  overboard  in  harbor  learned  from  the  Indians  to  manure  their  com 
because  the  duty  was  so  high  that  it  would  not  with  fish,  and  it  has  long  been  the  practice  of 
pay  to  pass  it  through  the  custom-house.  In  farmers  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  spread  men- 
1830  a  cargo  came  to  the  United  States,  but  haden.on  their  land  for  a  fertilizer.  Since  the 
found  no  sale.  In  that  year  18,700  tons  were  menhaden  began  to  be  utilized  for  the  extrac- 
exported  from  Iquique;  in  1840,  227,800  tons;  tion  of  oil,  a  cognate  industry  has  been  devel- 
in  1850,  511,800  tons;  in  1860,  1,370,200  oped  in  the  manufacture  of  a  concentrated  fer- 
tons;  in  1870,  2,743,400  tons.  In  1872  the  tilizer  from  the  residual  **  pomace  "  or  "  scrap." 
amount  had  risen  to  4,000,000  tons,  and  in  The  first  successful  attempt  to  manufacture  a 
the  followmg  year  the  Peruvian  Government  fertilizer  from  fish-scrap  is  credited  to  a  Mr. 
took  the  matter  into  its  own  hands  and  decided  Lewis,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1849. 
to  export  only  4,500,000  tons  annually,  so  as  to  The  fish  were  steamed  or  boiled  until  disinte- 
keep  the  price  constant.  At  present  the  re-  grated,  pressed  to  remove  the  oil,  and  the  press- 
gion  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chilian  Govern-  cake  dried  and  ground.  This  is  essentially  the 
ment,  and  is  likely  to  remain  there.  process  now  employed,  though  more  or  less  suc- 

^^Till  now  only  one  grade  of  nitrate  of  soda  cessful  modifications  have  been  devised,  espe- 

has  appeared  in  our  market,  and  that  has  never  cially  to  secure  more  complete  extraction  of 

shown  any  fiuctuation  in  composition,  runnmg  oil,  which  is  a  valuable  commodity  when  sepa- 

from  94  to  96  per  cent  of  pure  nitrate  of  soda,  rated,  but  detrimental  in  the  fertilizer.     The 

with  from  1  to  li  per  cent  of  salt,  2^  per  cent  crude  material  is  known  as  fish-scrap.     When 

of  water,  and  a  very  little  insoluble  matter."  dried  and  i)ulverized  it  is  called  fish-guano. 
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The  present  extent  of  this  industry  and  the  Phosphatic  OuanoM  and  Rock  Phosphates. — 

nse  made  of  fish-manures  may  he  gathered  from  Peruvian  gaano  being  little  exposed  to  rain, 

the  fact  that,  in   1875,  the  nitrogen  derived  has  retained  a  large  portion  of  its  solahle 

from  fish-manures  was  equal  to  that  contained  constituents.    Many  of  the  bird  deposits,  how- 

in  30,000  tons  of  Peruvian  guano.     In  1880  ever,  are  subject  to  more  or  less  frequent 

there  were  79  fish-factories  on  the  Atlantic  rains,  which  either  wash  back  into  the  ocean 

coast,  employing  448  vessels  and  8,200  men;  the  freely  soluble  materials,   or  bring  them 

2,035,000  gallons  offish-oil  were  produced,  and  into    reaction  with    the  coral    limestone  by 

45,000  tons  of  scrap.    The  various  kinds  of  ani-  which  they  are  in  part  retained.    As  a  rule, 

mal  refuse,  dried  blood,  tankings,  fish-scrap,  the  nitrogen  and  potash  are  lost,  while  the 

etc.,  are  used  chiefly  for  ^^  ammoniating  ^'  super-  phosphates  are  retained  and  become  a  valuable 

phosphates.  source  of  phosphoric  acid,  forming  what  are 

Perutian  Guano. — This  wonderful  material,  called  the  phosphatic  guanos.  In  former 
whose  use  by  millions  of  tons  has  done  so  years  we  received  a  great  deal  of  this  mate- 
much  to  restore  fertility  to  the  depleted  soils  rial  from  some  small  Pacific  islands  of  coral 
of  Europe  and  America,  has  been  in  the  past  formation  under  the  name  of  American  guano. 
the  most  important  of  the  various  commercial  In  1856  the  United  States  assumed  the  protec- 
fertilizing  materials.  Peruvian  guano,  as  is  tion  of  all  the  guano  islands  in  the  Pacific 
well  known,  consists  mainly  of  the  excrement  which  lay  within  10°  of  the  equator  nOrth  and 
of  birds,  which  has  been  accumulating  for  cen-  south,  and  between  longitude  150**  and  180**. 
turies  on  the  almost  rainless  coasts  and  adja-  The  islands  chiefly  worked  were  Baker^s,  How- 
cent  islands  of  Peru  and  Chili.  What  makes  ]and\  and  Jarvis's.  The  guano  was  brown, 
the  excrement  of  birds  particularly  valuable  as  pulverulent,  and  coarse-grained,  and  could  be 
a  fertilizer  is  that  the  excretion  of  both  kidney  shoveled  without  picks.  It  contained  from 
and  intestines  is  mixed  in  the  cloaca,  and  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
voided  in  a  comparatively  solid  condition,  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  made  excel- 
What  mokes  guano  so  far  superior  to  any  lent  superphosphates.  For  some  time  past, 
fresh  manure  of  the  kind  is  that  the  sole  diet  however,  the  whole  product  has  been  carried 
of  the^e  birds  was  fish,  which  are  rich  in  phos-  to  Europe.  Our  main  supply  of  this  material 
phoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  also  that  all  the  comes  now  from  the  West  Indies.  Just  at  the 
moisture  was  speedily  taken  out  of  the  mass  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  in  the  Car- 
by  the  dry,  hot  winds  continually  passing  over  ibbean  Sea,  lie  Great  Cura^oa  and  Little  Cu- 
it.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  lands  are  ra^oa  Islands.  For  some  years  they  have  fur- 
<M>ntinnally  sufiering  a  loss  in  nitrogen  and  nished  large  quantities  of  guano  to  Germany 
other  elements  of  plant-food  which,  through  and  the  United  States.  The  Little  Cura^oa 
various  channels,  finds  its  way  continually  to  guano  from  which  most  of  our  supply  comes 
the  ocean  and  passes  out  of  our  reach ;  and  is  poorer  in  phosphoric  acid  than  the  other, 
that  through  the  agency  of  these  birds  many  averaging  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight 
million  tons  of  these  same  elements  have  been  per  cent.  Its  mechanical  condition,  however, 
recovered  from  the  ocean,  and  stored  up  where  is  better.  Great  Cura^oa  guano  goes  largely 
of  all  places  they  would  keep  best  for  our  use,  to  Germany.  It  is  hard  and  rocky,  but  has 
long  before  we  felt  the  loss  and  desired  its  re-  from  thirty-eight  to  forty-two  per  cent  of 
pla^menL  The  use  of  gnano  as  a  fertilizer  phosphoric  acid.  Another  phospnatic  guano, 
dates  back  at  least  to  the  time  of  the  Incas  in  which  has  been  used  to  considerable  extent  in 
the  twelfth  century.  The  old  Peruvians  had  this  country,  is  the  Orchilla,  which  has  a  some- 
a  proverb  to  this  effect :  what  similar  composition,  though  it  is  of  rather 
**  Guano  can  work  miracles,  inferior  value  and  importance.  Another  rock 
Though  it  is  not  numbered  with  the  saints.^'  phosphate  from  the  West  Indies,  the  Navassa, 
Humboldt  brought  samples  to  Europe,  the  is  now  extensively  used  in  this  country  as  ma- 
analyses  of  which  were  published  in  1806.  terial  for  the  superphosphate  manufacture. 
A  more  complete  investigation  was  made  by  The  phosphatic  deposits  of  Navassa  Island  were 
Liebig  and  Wdhler  in  1837.  In  1840  a  ship-  formed  under  water  and  thrown  up  by  vol- 
load  was  brought  to  England,  and  since  then  canio  action.  The  phosphate  is  inferior  to  the 
many  million  tons  have  been  taken  to  Europe  phosphatic  gnano  mentioned,  especially  be- 
and  to  this  country.  Of  late  the  supplies  of  cause  of  a  large  content  of  iron  and  alumina, 
Pemvian  guano  have  been  curtailed  and  unre-  which  causes  superphosphates  made  from  it  to 
liable,  partly  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  some  **  revert "  badly. 

of  the  deposits,  and  partly  because  of  the  mis-  South  Carolina  Phosphates. — Dr.  Jenkins,  in 

government  and  war  in  Peru.    The  future  of  the  article  already  referred  to,  speaks  of  this  as 

the  Pemvian  guano  supply  it  is  impossible  to  follows:  *^  The  South  Carolina  phosphate  beds  I 

forecast.    The  supply  for  the  coming  year  is  believe  are,  and  for  some  time  will  be,  the  chief 

said  to  be  assured,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  source  of  raw  material  for  our  domestic  super- 

those  in  position  to  judge,  that,  with  a  stable  phosphate  manufacture, 

and  enlightened  government,  Peru  may  supply  **  For  most  of  the  facts  given  in  this  connec- 

Europe  and  America  with  guano  for  years  to  tion  I  am  indebted  to  an  interesting  printed 

oome.  report  by  Professor  0.  U.  Shepard,  Jr.,  of 
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OharlestoD,  who  has  had  a  more  extensive  ex-  acts  quickly,  but  coarsely  groand  bone,  espe- 
perience  in  the  matter  than  any  one  else,  and  ciallyif  greasy,  is  one  of  the  slowest  of  fertilizers 
to  verbal  information  received  from  him.  As  to  decompose  in  the  soil  and  famish  its  mate- 
to  the  real  extent  of  the  deposits  which  can  be  rial  to  the  plant.  Adulterations  of  bone  with 
worked  to  advantage,  we  at  present  are  not  intent  to  defraud  are  not  frequent.  A  great 
fully  informed,  for  the  industry  is  still  in  its  quantity  of  very  coarse  bone  is  used,  but  boil- 
infancy.  The  existeuce  of  vast  beds  of  phos-  ing  and  steaming,  which  remove  the  fat  and 
phorite  was  known  before  the  war,  but  they  make  the  bone  friable  and  easily  ground,  is 
were  not  worked  till  after  its  close.  This  becoming  very  general,  and  the  result  is  a  great 
material  is  found  in  many  places  on  and  near  improvement  in  the  quality  of  bone-manures, 
the  sea-coast,  but  the  larger  part  hitherto  mar-  The  spent  bone-black  from  sugar-refineries 
keted  has  come  from  the  region  lying  to  the  furnishes  a  small  but  constant  supply  of  mate- 
north  and  northwest  of  Charleston  between  rial,  not  suited  for  direct  application  to  land, 
the  Oooper  and  Stono  Rivers,  and  from  the  but  much  prized  as  a  basis  for  superphosphate 
region  at  the  head  of  St.  Helena  Sound  on  the  because  of  its  fineness  and  convenience  for 
Bull  and  Ooosaw  Rivers  northeast  of  Beaufort,  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.    Even  when 

*^It  is  essentially  a  phosphate  of  lime  soft  genuine  bone-black  is  out  of  the  market,  manu- 

enough  to  be  got  out  with  shovel  and  pick,  facturers  bent  on  satisfying  their  customers  con- 

The  laud  deposits  occur  in  a  stratum  from  six  tinue  to  turn  out  this  popular  superphosphate 

to  fifteen  inches  thick,  though  averaging  not  by  a  judicious  mixing  of  mineral  superphos- 

more  than  eight  inches,  and  where  worked  do  phates  and  lamp-black.     Bone-ash  from  South 

not  lie  more  than  six  feet  below  the  surface.  America  is  occasionaUj  found  in  the  markets. 

'^  There  are  also  submarine  deposits  consist-  Potash  and  the  German  Potash  Salts. — 
ing  both  of  loose  material  brought  down  by  the  The  question  whence  the  potash  for  the  de- 
current,  and  of  fine  regular  strata.  This  is  pleted  soils  of  the  world  was  to  come,  was  for 
known  in  the  market  as  ^  river  rock.'  years  a  serious  one  with  chemists  and  agri- 

"  The  rock  is  always  washed,  drained,  and  culturists.     Wood-ashes  were  a  very  limited 

dried  somewhat  before  shipment,  and  some  and  withal  costly  source,  and  did  not  supply 

firms  dry  their  material  thoroughly  by  piling  enough  for  use  in  manufactures  and  other  than 

it  up  under  cover  around  tubes  which  are  sup-  agricultural  ai'ts.    The  extraction  of  potash 

plied  with  hot  air.     Hot-air  dried  cargoes  at  from  orthoolase  feldspar  and  from  sea-water, 

present  make  up  more  than  half  the  total  though  feasible,  was  too  costly.    The  solution 

amount  shipped.  of  the  difficulty  was  found  a  few  years  ago  in 

"  The  extent  of  the  industry  is  indicated  by  the  discovery  of  the  potash  deposits  in  the  re- 

the  following  figures :  gion  of  Stassfurt,  in  Germany.    This  accumu- 

*'  There  were   shipped   from  Beaufort  and  lation  of  salts  has  come  from  the  evaporation 

Oharleston  the  following  amounts  of   crude  of  sea- water  in  past  geologic  time.    The  proo- 

phosphate:  In   1876,    122,790   pounds;  1876,  ess  of  evaporation,  whose  cost,  when  carried 

182,626 ;  1877,  163,220 ;  1878,  210,323 ;  1879,  on  by  artificial  means,  would  be  so  great,  has 

199,365;  1880,  190,763;  1881,  266,734."  been  provided  for  by  nature  on  an  enormous 

Apatite. — Very  large  deposits  of  the  mineral  scale,  and  we  have  the  products  in  the  depos- 

apatite  have  been  opened  in  Canada,  and  are  its  referred  to.    Commencing  near  there  but  a 

being  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  super-  few  years  ago,  the  use  of  potash  salts  as  fertil- 

phosphate.    It  is  said,  however,  that  the  bulk  izers  has  already  become  almost  universal  in 

goes  to  England,  the  market  rates  being  at  Germany,  has  extended  largely  into  other  parts 

present  such  as  to  make  other  materials,  as  of  Europe,  has  reached  to  the  impoverished 

South  Carolina  phosphates,  cheaper  for  our  fields  of  our  own  country,  and  even  to  the  cof- 

home  use.    The  apatite,  however,  makes  an  fee-plantations  of  Brazil  and  Cevlon.      The 

excellent  fertilizer,  and  the  supplies  are,  for-  amount  used  has  increased  from  a  few  hundred 

tunately,  very  extensive.  to  many  thousand  tons  per  year.    The  Stass- 

Bone-Manures. — Of  these,  the  most  impor-  furt  fertilizers  have  excited  an  interest  and 
tant  are  bone,  raw,  boiled,  and  steamed,  bone-  reached  an  importance  comparable  with  that 
black,  and  bone-ash.  Bone  is  offered  to  the  to  which  Peruvian  guano  attained  years  ago. 
farmer  almost  everywhere  and  in  a  great  va-  The  results  of  a  great  deal  of  experimenting 
riety  of  forms,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  widely  and  experience  indicate  that  the  usefulness  of 
used  than  any  other  concentrated  manure,  these  salts  as  fertilizers  depends  not  only  upon 
Raw  bones  contain  from  3J  to  4  per  cent  of  the  character  of  the  salts  uiemselves,  of  which 
nitrogen,  and  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  phos-  there  are  various  grades,  but  also  on  the  kind 
phorlc  acid.  Steamed  bone  is  generally  a  little  of  soil,  the  mode  of  application,  and  the  kind 
poorer  in  nitrogen  and  richer  in  phosphoric  of  crop.  Properly  used  on  soils  deficient  in 
acid,  while  bone  which  has  passed  through  the  potash,  they  are  extremely  beneficial  and  prof- 
glue-factories  contains  often  but  a  small  frac-  itable.  A  singular  fact  in  connection  with  the 
tion  of  one  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  may  run  Stassfurt  mines  is  that  the  potash  compounds 
as  high  as  80  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  Bone-  were  at  first  thrown  away.  The  mines  bad 
manures  vary  in  mechanical  condition  as  well  been  opened  for  the  sake  of  the  salt,  of  which 
as  in  composition.    Very    fine-ground  bone  they  supply  immense  quantities.    On  the  l^er 
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of  salt  there  rested  enormoas  beds  of  saline 
compounds  known  to  contain  a  great  deal  of 
magnesia  and  some  potash.    To  get  at  the  salt 
below,  these  magnesia  and  potash  salts  had  to 
be  dug  out  and  dumped  on  waste  land  at  the 
mouth  of   the  mine.     In  1860  the  chemist 
Kose  called  attention  to  the  waste,  and  the 
government  encouraged  fertilizing  experiments 
with  a  view  of  utilizing  this  materia],  and  also 
offered  premiums  to  manufacturers  who  should 
devise  methods  of  producing  high-grade  pot- 
ash salts  from  tbem.    In  both  directions  there 
was  complete  success.    The  extent  to  which 
the  industry  has  grown  may  be  illustrated 
bj  a  few  figures.    The  amount  of  high-grade 
Baits  produced  has  been,  according  to  the  best 
data  at  hand,  in  1862  about  8,000  tons;    in 
1863,9,000  tons;  1864,  21,500;  1865,14,700; 
1866,  26,782 ;    1867,  25,991,  while  from  this 
time  the  production  increased  until  in  1877  it 


reached  106,809  tons.  Besides  these  high- 
grade  materials,  very  large  quantities  of  infe- 
rior grades  are  sold.  The  bulk  of  the  potash 
salts  in  our  markets  belong  to  three  classes 
— Sulphates,  Muriates,  and  Eainite.  The  sul- 
phates are  difficult  of  preparation,  costly,  and 
sometimes  contain  less  sulphate  of  potash  than 
represented.  The  muriates  are  rarely  below 
grade,  and  are  for  general  uses  the  cheapest 
and  most  desirable.  The  kainite  is  a  low- 
grade  salt  containing  a  small  percentage  of 
potash,  and  a  large  amount  of  common  salt 
and  magnesium  compounds. 

A  most  useful  and  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the 
composition  of  the  commercial  fertilizers  in 
our  markets  is  given  in  a  tabular  statement, 
compiled  from  the  most  reliable  analyses,  by 
Dr.  Jenkins,  in  *^  The  Farmer^s  Annual  Hand- 
Book  for  1882,"  ♦  from  which  we  condense  the 
following : 


TIu  Composition  of  Various  Sorts  of  Commercial  Fertilizers^  Farm  Manures^  and  other 

Fertilizing  Materials, 
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PERUYIAN  OUANO  AND  SUPERPHOSPHATES. 
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"  Hie  average  trade-values^  or  cost  in  the  mar- 
kets, per  ponad,  of  nitrogen,  phosphorio  acid, 
and  potash,"  for  1881,  are  given  by  the  Con- 
necticat  Agricultaral-Experiment  Station  as 
follows.  The  figures  are  based  upon  prices  in 
Connectiont  and  New  York,  bnt  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  in  other  large  markets: 

TRADE-VALUES  FOR  1881.  ^'"J^LJd! 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates 26 

in  ammonia  salts. 22^ 

"  in  Peruvian  guano,  fine  steamed  bone,  dried 
and  fine  grround  blood,  meat,  and  flfih,  super- 
phosphates, and  special  manures 20 

**       in  coarse  or  motst  blood,  meat,  or  tankage,  in 

cotton-seed,  linseed,  and  castor  pomace 16 

**       in  fine  ground  bone,  horn,  and  wool-dust 15 

**       in  fine  medium  bone 14 

'*       in  medium  bone 18 

^*       in  coarse  medium  bone 12 

*'  in  coarse  bone,  horn-shavings,  hair,  and  fish- 
scrap 11 

Phosphorio  acid,  soluble  in  water 12^ 

"  **     ^  reverted "  and  in  Peruvian  guano. 9 

**  **    insoluble,  in  fine  bone  and  fish  guano. . .    6 

'*  '^  **         in  fine  medium  bone. 5^ 

"  "         inmodiumbone 6 

'*  ^  ^'         in  coarse  medium  bone i^ 

**  *'  *'         in  coarse  bone,  bone-ash,  and 

bone-black 4 

"  *'  '*         in  fine  ground  rock  phosphate    8^^ 

Potash,  in  high-grade  sulphate 7 

"       in  low-grade  sulphate  and  kainite H 

'*•       in  muruite  or  potassium  chloride 8^ 

EXPERIMENTS   WITH   FEBTILIZEBS. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  phase  of  the 
late  history  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  the  ex- 
perimental study  of  their  action  upon  the  soil 
and  influence  upon  the  growth  of  plants.  A 
large  number  of  agricultural  colleges,  experi- 
ment stations,  bureaus,  societies,  and  private  in- 
dividuals have  been  lately  engaged  in  this  work, 
and  results  of  great  value  are  being  attained. 

Experiments  in  Georgia:  Composts, — The 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Georgia,  under 
direction  of  J.  T.  Henderson,  commissioner, 
has  continued,  during  the  season  of  1881,  the 
soil- tests  of  commercial  fertilizers,  which  it 
has  been  conducting  for  some  years  past.  In 
these  experiments  various  brands  of  super- 
phosphates, guanos,  etc.,  alone  and  composted 
with  cotton-seed  or  stable- manure,  have  been 
applied  by  planters  throughout  the  State  to 
parallel  strips  of  land,  on  which  various  crops, 
especially  cotton,  were  grown.  The  results  are, 
on  the  whole,  very  encouraging  for  the  use  of 
high-grade  fertilizers,  though  failures  are  not 
infrequent,  even  with  favorable  weather. 

The  very  rational  plan  of  composting  con- 
centrated fertilizers,  such  as  acid  phosphates 
with  cotton-seed  and  farm  manures,  has 
brought  most  gratifying  results.  Thus  one  of 
the  experimenters.  Professor  W.  M.  Browne, 


of  the  State  University  at  Athens,  says :  "  My 
experience  and  observation,  during  the  past 
five  seasons,  convince  me  that  we  can  not 
afford  to  raise  crops  on  upland  without  the 
aid  of  commercial  fertilizers  of  established 
reputation,  and  of  composts  carefully  made." 
Another  experimenter,  Mr.  E.  S.  Wellons,  of 
Perry,  Houston  County,  says:  "My  experi- 
ence, particularly  on  my  own  farm  this  season, 
more  clearly  than  ever  demonstrates  the  wis- 
dom of  composting  acid  phosphate  with  cot- 
ton-seed and  stable-manure." 

Experiments  in  Alabama :  Fertilizers  for  Cot- 
ton.— Professor  W.  0.  Stubbs,  of  the  Agricult- 
ural and  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama,  who 
has  been  conducting  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments with  fertilizers  for  cotton,  arrives  at  a 
number  of  very  interesting  conclusions,  of 
which  several  may  be  briefly  stated,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  soils  upon  which  the  experiments 
were  made,  and  which  result  from  the  decom- 
position of  metamorphic  rocks,  principally 
hornblendic  and  feldspathic,  appear  to  need  no 
potash,  little  nitrogen,  and  a  great  deal  of  solu- 
ble phosphorio  acid.  Indeed,  one  great  want 
which  seems  to  prevail  throughout  the  older 
cotton  States  (except,  perhaps,  in  individual 
regions,  such  as  the  black  cretaceous  prairie 
cotton-belt  of  Alabama,  which  has  not  been 
tested)  is  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  On  worn- 
out  soils  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  also 
required — three  parts  of  nitrogen  to  ten  of 
phosphoric  acid  being  a  good  mixture,  as  shown 
by  experiments. 

2.  Phosphorio  acid  hastens,  and  nitrogen  re- 
tards, the  maturing  of  the  plant. 

3.  Ootton-seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  is  as  effi- 
cacious as,  and  a  far  more  economical  source  of 
nitrogen  than,  the  much  costlier  guano,  animal 
refuse,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  other  commercial 
materials.  These  conclusions  are  borne  out 
by  carefully  conducted  experiments  as  well  as 
by  large  experience. 

The  doctrine  that  the  Southern  States  will 
do  better  to  utilize  nitrogen  in  a  home  product 
than  import  it  at  an  expense  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars every  year  is  certainly  an  important  one. 
Fortunately,  it  is  getting  to  be  understood  and 
followed. 

During  the  past  flve  years  several  hundred 
field  experiments  with  fertilizers  have  been 
conducted  in  concert  in  all  the  States  east,  and 
some  west,  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada,  by  farmers,  schools,  and  ex- 
periment stations.    The  results  of  a  large  nnm- 
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ber  tabulated  by  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater,  by 
whom,  as  Director  of  the  Oonnecticnt  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  the  experiments 
were  suggested,  are  of  no  inconsiderable  in- 
terest. 

EitperimenU  far  testing  the  Needs  of  Soils. — 
Of  these  experiments  the  larger  number  were 
performed  by  farmers  as  a  means  of  learning 
what   ingredients  of   plant-food  were    most 
needed  by  their  soils  and  crops.    The  princi- 
ple apon  which  they  are  based  is  briefly  this : 
The  chief  office  of  fertilizers  is  to  supply  the 
plant-food  that  our  crops  need  and  soils  fail  to 
furnish.    It  is  not  good  economy  to  pay  high 
prices  for  materials  which  the  soil  may  be  made 
to  jield  in  abundance  or  which  may  be  sup- 
plied by  the  carefully  husbanded  manures  of 
the  farm,  but  it  is  good  economy  to  supply  the 
lacking  ones  in  the  cheapest  way.    The  most 
important  ingredients  of  our  common  commer- 
cial fertilizers  are  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen, 
and  potash,  because  of  both  their  scarcity  in 
the  soil  and  their  high  cost.     It  is  in  furnish- 
ing these  that  guano,  phosphates,  bone-ma- 
nares,  potash  salts,  fertilizers  for  special  crops, 
etc.,  are  chiefly  useful.    The  experiments  pro- 
Tided  the  three  ingredients  named,  each  by 
itself,  two  by  two,  and  all  three  together.    Ni- 
trogen was  supplied  in  nitrate  of  soda,  phos- 
phoric acid  in  dissolved  bone-black,  and  pot- 
ash in  the  German  muriate.    Muriate  of  potash, 
at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  per  acre,  increased 
the  yield  of  com  in  some  cases  from  scarcely 
enough  to  be  worth  husking  to  over  sixty  bush- 
els of  shelled  corn  with  a  rich  growth  of  stalks, 
while  in  other  places  it  was  without  marked 
effect,  and  alone  it  was  not  usually  profitable. 
With  superphosphate  numerous  experimenters 
compute  their  gain  at  $20  to  $40  per  acre, 
while  others  find  large  loss.     With  each  of  the 
other  materials  and  n^ixtures  the  same  is  true 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.     On  the  average 
the  complete  chemical  fertilizer  has  brought 
larger,  better,  and  surer  crops  than  farm  raa- 
nares.     The  experiments   show  conclusively 
that: 

1.  Soils  vary  widely  in  their  capacities  for 
supplying  crops  with  food,  and  consequently 
in  their  demand  for  fertilizers. 

2.  The  right  materials,  in  proper  forms  and 
in  combinations  suited  to  soil,  crop,  and  sur- 
roundings, bring  large  profits. 

8.  The  way,  and  the  only  way,  to  find  what 
a  soil  wants  is  to  study  it  by  careful  observa- 
tion and  experiments. 

An  outcome  of  these  experiments  has  been 
the  developing  of  a  series  of  more  complicated 
^'special  experiments,"  whose  object  is  the 
study  of  certain  important  problems  of  fertili- 
zation and  plant-growth. 

The  Feeding  Capacities  of  Plants:  the  Ni- 
trogen Supply, — A  vast  deal  of  experience  in 
the  laboratory  and  in  the  field  bears  concurrent 
testimony  to  the  fact  (thongh  we  are  still  de- 
plorably in  the  dark  as  to  how  or  why  it  is  so) 
that  different  kinds  of  plants  have  different 


capacities  for  making  use  of  the  stores  of  food 
that  soil  and  air  contain.  Of  the  ingredients 
of  plant-food  commonly  lacking  in  our  soils, 
the  most  important,  because  the  most  rare  and 
costly,  is  nitrogen.  Leguminous  crops,  like 
clover,  do  somehow  or  other  gather  a  good 
supply  of  nitrogen  where  cereals,  such  as 
wheat,  barley,  etc.,  would  half  starve  for  lack 
of  it,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  le- 
guminous plants  contain  a  great  deal  of  ni- 
trogen and  cereals  relatively  little.  Hence  a 
heavy  nitrogenous  manuring  may  be  profitable 
for  wheat  and  be  in  large  part  lost  on  clover. 
To  get  some  more  definite  information  as  to 
the  relation  of  our  more  common  cultivated 
plants  to  the  nitrogen  supply,  a  ^^  special  nitro- 
gen experiment"  was  devised,  in  which  were 
compared  the  effects  of  mineral  fertilizers  (su- 
perphosphate and  potash  salt)  alone  and  the 
same  with  nitrogen  in  different  amounts  and 
forms.  The  nitrogen  was  supplied  as  nitric 
acid  in  nitrate  of  soda,  as  ammonia  in  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  as  organic  nitrogen  in  dried  blood, 
and  the  three  forms  combined. 

Experiments  with  Com. — The  relation  of  com 
to  the  nitrogen  supply  has  been  widely  di.s- 
cussed.  The  main  question  is  whether  it  is, 
like  wheat,  an  **  exhausting,"  or  like  clover,  a 
renovating,  crop.  Botanically  it  is  closely  al- 
lied to  wheat,  and  the  most  eminent  authori- 
ties have  attributed  to  it  a  similar  relation  as 
regards  its  demand  for  nitrogenous  manures. 
Indeed,  "  corn  manures "  with  large  and  very 
costly  quantities  of  nitrogen  have  been  widely 
recommended  and  largely  used.  So  eminent 
an  authority  as  Dr.  Lawes,  the  famous  English 
experimenter,  recommends  as  "  the  best  possi- 
ble manure  for  cereals,"  including  maize,  "a 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate, 
while  Professors  Ville,  of  France,  and  Stock- 
bridge,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, whose  formulas  are  widely  known  and 
used,  have  advised  the  following  formulas  for 


corn: 


VILLE  FORMULA  FOB  ONE   ACRE. 


MATERIALS. 


Infrredicnts. 


Kitrate  of  potash,  ISO 
lbs 

Acid  phosphato  of  lime, 
C40  lbs 

Sulphate  of  Hroe,  860 
lbs 


1  Nitrogen,  24  lbs. 
^Pha8.udd,81  lbs. 


Potash,  7i^  lbs. 


Total. 


Cott  in 
formula. 

19  20 
9  45 
7  00 

1  44 

$27  09 

In  chanp- 
cft  form. 


$4  80 
9  45 
8  56 

1  44 

$19  25 


STOCKBRIDGE  FORMULA   FOR  ONE   ACRE. 


MATERIALS. 


Sulphate  of  ammonia, 

820  lbs 

Superphosphate,      848 

Mniiato  of  potash,  154 
lbs 


Total. 


IngndinU. 


Nitrogen,  64  lbs. . 
Fhos.acid,  81  lbs. 
Potash,  77  lbs.... 


Cost  <n 
formolA. 


$15  20 
484 
8  46 


In  chnp- 
«9tt  fonn. 


$12  60 
484 
8  46 


$28  00     $20  60 
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Fortunately,  we  have  a  considerable  number 
of  experiments  bearing  upon  this  point.  The 
results  of  the  trials  of  1881  have  not  yet  been 
published  in  detail ;  the  general  outcome,  how- 
ever, is  similar  to  that  of  those  of  previous 
years,  which  are  .summarized  by  Professor 
Atwater  as  follows.  The  "general"  experi- 
ments are  those  of  the  former  class  (soil-tests), 
and  the  "special"  of  the  latter  class  named 
above : 

"  Estimating  a  bushel  of  com,  with  its  cobs 
and  stalks,  to  contain  1^  pound  of  nitrogen, 
and  to  be  worth  80  cents,  the  effects  of  the  ni- 
trogenous fertilizers  In  the  special  and  in  the 
general  experiments  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows, remembering  that  the  superphosphate 
and  potash  salt,  "mixed  minerals,"  supplied 
the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in 
a  crop  of  not  far  from  55  or  60  bushels,  which 
would  also  contain  about  the  72  poundjs  of  ni- 
trogen : 

BUSHELS  OF  CORN  AND  POUNDS  OP  NITBOOEN  IN  CROP, 

PER  ACRE. 


la 

trtak, 

total 

Bomber. 

WHh 
BitrofBa 
■mount*. 

OocUng. 

Tho  nitrogw 
paid  for 
ttMiria 

Tho  nitrogMi 

fUkdto 

payforhMir 

ia  trial*— 

Tboa..... 

iMiatbo 

•OTwaltiWs 

75 
58 
22 

24  lbs. 
48    ** 
72    ** 

•5  62* 
11  Ol) 
16  50 

17 

11 

2 

58 
43 
20 

f  1  48 

6  66 

11  63 

FERTILIZING  MATERIAL^ 

Cotu, 
bosboU 

Nttrofviiy 
pocBdi. 

ELVTKK  SPECIAL  EXPEKIMX5T8. 

**  Mixed  mlnentls  **  alone 

45-3 
54-5 
5J4 
66-7 

43-4 
47-8 

60-4 

Hibne  +  24  Ib»,  nitrnir^Q , .  t r . . ,  t  - . , » 

72-7 

Same  +  4S  lbs.  nitroireD 

78-8 

Borne  +  72  lbs.  nitroiren 

75  6 

BXYENTT-FITE  GEKEBAL  XXPERIMEim. 

**  Mixed  minerals "  alone 

57-8 

Same  +  24  lbs.  nitroiren 

68-7 

"  In  the  general  experiments  the  mixture  of 
800  pounds  superphosphate  and  200  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  brought,  on  the  average  of 
fifty-three  experiments,  about  43J  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  The  special  experi- 
ments, however,  seem  to  me  a  fairer  test  of 
what  the  fertilizers  may  do,  because,  while 
made  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  on  worn-out 
soils,  they  were  nearly  all  on  soils  and  in  lati- 
tudes fit  for  corn,  as  many  of  the  general  ex- 
periments were  not.  In  these  the  mixture  of 
800  poands  superphosphate  and  150  pounds  of 

Eotash  salt,  which  can  be  bought  for  $8.25, 
rought  on  the  average  45  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre. 

**The  experiments  of  these  seasons  bear 
unanimous  testimony  to  two  things :  The  corn 
was  helped  but  little  by  nitrogen  in  the  fertili- 
zers ;  and  it  gathered  a  good  deal  from  natural 
sources.  The  increase  of  crop  and  of  nitrogen 
in  the  crop  will  appear  more  clearly  if  we  look 
at  it  another  way." 


la  aam- 

WITH  KlTR0OE!f. 

Tbo  OTcrafO 
iacreaae  of 
com  wa«— 

Tbo  IneroaM 

of  nltrofTBo  ia 

tbo  crop 

wa*— 

berof 
trialk 

AiEount  p« 
acre. 

Coatainodia 
crop  of-^ 

75 
58 
22 

24  lbs. 

43    " 

72   ^ 

18  bushels. 

86 

54       *• 

4-lbashels. 
6-3      »* 
8  0      " 

5-5  Iba. 
7-9  " 
10  6  »* 

Or,   estimating   the   result  in   dollars   and 
cents — 


**  The  experiments  are  numerous  and  deci- 
sive enough  to  warrant  the  inference  that,  as 
com  is  commonly  grown,  nitrogenous  ferti- 
lizers in  any  considerable  quantity  wonld  be 
rarely  profitable.  They  imply  that  com  has 
somehow  or  other  the  power  to  gather  a  great 
deal  of  nitrogen  from  soil  or  air,  or  both  ;  they 
imply  that  in  this  respect  it  comes  closer  to  the 
legumes  than  the  cereals — that,  in  short,  com 
may  be  classed  with  the  renovating  crops." 

Practical  Applications. — Among  the  general 
conclusions  derived  from  these  experiments  are 
the  following : 

1.  The  "  Complete  Chemical  Fertilizer,"  the  mixt- 
ure of  300  pounds  Hupcrphosphatc,  150  to  20(|  pounds 
potash  salt,  and  150  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  costing 
$15.38  per  acre  (including  $5  per  acre  for  freight), 
brought  the  largest  crops,  excelling  even  the  farm  ma- 
nures with  all  the  crops  on  which  the  number  of  ex- 
periments is  large  enough  for  a  fair  comparison,  and 
orinffing  surer  returns  even  in  cold,  wet,  and  drought. 
Doimtless  a  mixture  with  less  potash  and  more  phos- 
phoric ncid  would  have  proved  still  more  efficient. 

2.  The  mixture  of  300  poimds  of  superphosphate 
and  150  pounds  of  salt,  costing  $8.25  per  acre,  brought 
a  trifle  less  com  and  decidedly  more  potatoea  than 
farm  manures. 

3.  The  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphos- 
phate, which  corresponds  closest  of  all  to  tne  ordi- 
nary ammoniatcd  superphosphates,  flsh-manures,  and 
guano,  though  costing  more  than  the  mixture  of  super- 
pliospnate  and  potash  salt,  brought  lees  increase  of 
com,  potatoes,  turnips,  sweet-potatoes,  and  indeed  of 
every  crop  but  oats.  The  number  of  experiments 
with  oats,  however.  Is  too  small  for  any  ceneral  con- 
clusions. It  v»  very  probable  that  oats  and  the  cereals 
generally  would  be  more  helped  by  nitroiren,  and  les8 
Dv  potash,  than  the  other  crops.  But  it  is  a  question 
wnether  manufacturers  of '  ammoniatcd  phosphates 
would  not  do  better  to  substitute  potash  salts  tor  the 
nitrogenous  materials  in  compounding  their  ferti- 
lizers, at  least  for  some  crops. 

4.  The  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash  salt 
was  the  least  useful  in  all  the  cases  where  it  was  tried. 

5.  As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  materials  separately, 
the  nitrate  of  soda  was  rarely  profitable,  the  sulphate 
of  lime  frequently,  the  muriate  of  potash  very  often, 
and  tlie  superphosphate  generally  so.  Doubtless,  con- 
siderable of  the  effect  of  the  supeiphosphato  was  due, 
in  many  cases,  to  the  sulphuric  acid  and  lime. 

6.  As  to  the  effect  of  ashes,  the  results  are  variable, 
though  generally  thev  were  efficacious. 

7.  Not  only  did  the  "  Complete  Chemical  Ferti- 
lizer" brin^  a  larger  average  increase  than  farm  ma- 
nures as  actually  used,  and  the  mixture  of  super- 
phosphate and  potash  salt  nearly  as  largo  average 
mcrease.  but  the  quality  of  the  crop  was  generally 
better  with  tlie  chemicals  than  with  the  farm  manures. 
Potatoes,  especially,  were  finer  in  (quality  and  leas 
disposed  to  rot  with  the  artificial  fertilizers  than  with 
the  farm  manures. 

8.  The  most  profitable  material  in  a  given  cose  is 
that  which  is  best  fitted  to  its  needs.  The  chief 
factors  of  the  problem  are:  1.  Soil;  2.  Season;  8. 
Feeding-capacity  of  the  crop,  its  power  to  gather  ita 
food  from  soil  and  air ;  4.  Form  of  combination  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  fertilizers ;  5.  The  indirect  action  of 
the  fertilizer. 

Soils  vary  in  respect  to  the  plant-food  they  supply 
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in  available  fonns.     Phosphoric  acid  is  most  often  having  become  a  partner  in  the  honse  soon  af- 

insirfficient :  next  oorae  potash  and  nitrogen ;  then,  ter  reaching  his  majority.     Meantime  he  had 

lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  rarely  magnesia.  «^„  ,:«^j    J^^^  :  ui          •  i         -j^            j   \  a^^ 

But  the  hilrertility  of  soils  U  due  to  physical  causes  acqaij©a  an  en  viable  social  position,  and  at  the 

perhaps  nearly  as  often  as  to  chemical.   Soils  often  do  age  of  eighteen  had  been  invited  to  deliver  the 

not  have  the  proper  texture,  they  are  too  compact  or  anniversary  poem  before  the  Mercantile  Libra- 

too  loose,  or  they  lack  absorptive  power,  they  can  not  ry  Association  of  Boston— Edward  Everett  be- 

retam  the  plant-food  until  plants  use  It,  but  suffer  It  :„„  fu^  r^votr.^      i^  Por»TyiA..r»A  f'   „.««  ♦!.«  «„u 

to  be  leached  away  by  draii^water ;  or  the  moist-  !°»,  the  orator.        Commerce      was  the  sub- 

ure-supply  is  bad—they  are  too  wet  or  too  dry.    These  ject  Of  the  poem.     In  1847  he  visited  Europe, 

defects  are  as  bad  as  lack  of  plant-food.    Many  soils  passed  several  months  in  England,  Scotland, 

need  first  amendment  and  then  manure.    Dramage,  and  Germany,  and  formed  intimacies  with  some 

irrigation  tiUage.  use  of  lime  or  muck,  are  often  the  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  people  of  the 

cheapest  if  not  the  only  means  for  bringing  up  poor  j«„.    ««,^.««  «.u™   ».«  ^    t  ir       a    t\-  ^ 

mcUB,S^<uon  counts  for  much,  often  foFcvery^,  ^f^'   tanoug  whom  were  Talfourd,  Dickens, 

in  the  action  of  manure.  Moore,  Landor,  and   Wordsworth,  at   whose 

9.  As  to  the  feeding  eapaeiii€8  of  the  eropt^  the  ex-  home  he  became  a  gaest.     With  Dickens  he 

pciiments  imply  that  the  com  was  somehow  able  to  formed  a   very  close   friendship,   and   it   was 

fS^^hTSo  mi^eTiS^rSie'S^'  K'I'^'Jk  ^l^^^  "«  influence  that  the  faaious  poyelist 
They  do  not  tell  how  much  of  the  nitrogen  came  from  ™^®  P^^  second  visit  to  this  country  m  1867, 
the  roots  of  the  preceding  crops,  how  much  ft-om  at  which  time  Dickens  was  the  guest  of  Mr. 
other  nitrogen  compounds  in  the  soil,  and  how  much  Fields.  While  returning  to  America  after  his 
from  the  air.  They  imply  that  potatoes  possess  in  far  first  tour,  Mr.  Fields  narrowly  escaped  ship- 
less  degree  than  com  the  power  of  gathermg  sufficient     „«««i^  ^^  4.u^  ^ i.    i»vr^    r     ^1      j^i-      I.' 

supply  of  either  nitrogen  or  the  other  ingfedients  of  ^^^P^  ^^  ^^f  ^oast  of  Newfoundland,  the  ship 

Its  food  from  soil  and  air.    They  unply  that  turnips  having  struck  the  coast  in  a  fog,  sprung  a  leak, 

are  generally  unable  to  provide  themselves  with  phos-  and  was  with  difficulty  kept  afloat  and  taken 

phOTic  acid  from  the  soil,  and  are  greatly  helped  bv  it  into  port.     In  1848  Mr.  Fields  was  again  the 

in  fertilizere,  and  thatwithout  its  apphcation  they  |.  ^^  the  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Mer- 

usually  get  but  little  good  from  other  matenals;  tliat  *^     ..,    t  •!.           a         ••^x*     '^''***y'^"    t.  • 

with  it  alone  they  can  generally  gather  but  a  partial  cantile  Library  Association,  and  on  this  occa- 

aupply  of  the  other  materials  of  Uieir  food ;  and  that  sion  Daniel  Webster  was  the  orator.     The  sub- 

for  a  full  yield  considerable  quantities  of  all  the  soil  iect  chosen  by  Mr.  Fields  was  "  The  Post  of 

^^^'aviLwe^fo^^*"*^  *^  ^*^^  *^**®  '^  ^^^  Honor."  Before  the  same  association  he  de- 
*"lO."L^ving  diff^'ces  of  soils  out  of  account,  and  leered  a  lecture  upon  "  Preparations  for  Trav- 
considering  the  average  results  of  the  experiments,  ^h  which  was  full  of  sensible  advice,  well  sca- 
the best  fertilizer  to  produce  large  crops  of  com  among  son ed  with  humor.  Often  called  upon  to  do- 
the  materiab  used  would  probably  be  a  mixture  of  some  liver  poems  and  lectures,  Mr.  Fields  appeared 
mdjogenous  materid  with  superphosphate  or  W  or  ^g  ^  poet  or  lecturer  before  the  societies  of 

both,  and  munato  ol  potash.  The  most  profitable  mLXt-     vr^ il^  rr..: „:* ^  r*    *         *v       j     ..i. 

ure  would  probably  Snsbt  of  muriate  of  potash  with  Harvard  University,  and  Dartmouth  and  other 

either  superphosphate  or  fine  ground  bone,  or  both.  colleges.     A  volume  of  his  poetical  composi- 

11.  For  potatoes,  which  responded  well  to  all  the  tions  was  published  in  Boston  in  1843,  and  in 

materials,  probably  a  mixture  containing  nitrogen,  iggg  he  pnvately  printed  a  beautiful  volume, 

phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.     For  either  com  or  pota-  pntitled  **  A  Few  VersM  for  n  Faw  FHAnrln  »> 

toc«,  nitrate  ofsila,  sillphato  of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  ^5    u-  v  ^iT  ul7  ;  u  a         •        r>     -  J?riends, 

or  better,  a  mixture  of  these,  could  be  advantageously  of  which  the     North  Amencan  Review     made 

used  to  supply  the  nitrogen,  and  superphosphate  or  the  following  comment: 

booe-dittt,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  for  ph<»phoric  add  ^his  book  itself,  apart  fk)m  its  contents,  is  a  po- 

♦>,^^i3®  «*"r^J?.«^°?P,'^"?f?  "^^^,  ^"Z^Zr^l  em.     In  paper,  typef  edging,  and  omament-in  aU 

the  best  use  of  art^cial  fertihwrs  is  to  supplement  ^^  ^,^^f^  Setiil/i?  meclaScal  execution-it  vindi- 

farmmanure  is  doubtiess,  m  ordinary  circumstances  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  j^.  ,            ^^ 

correct.    The  nght  way  is  to  make  tfie  most  and  best  ^^  -^  ^^^^^  ^^           ^^1,  ^.^^hy  Sie  setUng- 

manure  that  is  practicable  upon  the  farm,^d  piece  *^^  thought,  genial  felling,  tender  remembrance.  Mid 

oi^with  such  commerci^  fertilizers  as  experiments  fambent^cym  natural  measures  and  easy  rhytllm-- 

and  experience  prove  profitable.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^-^  ^  hi^l^^j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

FIELDS,  James  Thomas,  bom  December  81,  ?««^»  f°^  are  best  appreciated  by  those  whose  verdict 
1817,  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire;  died  i^ofthc  most  sigmflcantmiport. 
April  26,  1881,  in  Boston.  At  the  age  of  four  A  second  visit  was  made  to  Europe  in  1861, 
years  he  lost  his  father,  who  was  a  ship-master,  and  Mr.  Fields  was  in  Paris  in  December  of 
Hia  education  was  acquired  in  his  native  town,  1851,  when  the  coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon 
and  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age  he  gradu-  took  place.  He  witnessed  the  encounter  he- 
ated at  the  high-school,  having  taken  several  tween  the  troops  and  the  populace  upon  the 
prizes  for  Greek  and  Latin  compositions.  Be-  boulevards,  and  at  the  same  time  a  house  near 
fore  graduating  he  had  attracted  the  attention  him  was  shattered  by  a  cannon-ball.  During 
of  the  lat«  Chief- Justice  Woodbury,  who  ad-  this  trip  he  spent  a  winter  in  Italy — chiefly  in 
vised  him  to  continue  his  studies  and  enter  Rome — and  while  in  England  passed  three 
Harvard  University ;  but  this  advice,  for  good  months  in  London,  where  he  was  the  honored 
reasons,  was  not  followed,  and  in  1834  the  lad  guest  in  cultivated  circles,  and  invited  to  mem- 
went  to  Boston,  where  he  obtained  employ-  bership  in  the  leading  clubs.  Literary  people 
ment  in  the  bookstore  of  Messrs.  Carter  &  Hen-  paid  him  great  attention,  and  rendered  his  visit 
dee,  this  firm  being  succeeded  by  that  of  Allen  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant.  A  visit  to  Ed- 
h  Ticknor,  which  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  inburgh  gave  him  the  opportunity  for  eigoying 
that  of  Ticknor  &  Fields  in  1846,  Mr.  Fields  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Professor  Wil- 
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son  and  Thomas  De  Qaincej.  The  latter  wel-  held  tho  books  which  he  most  freqnentl j  con- 
comed  him  to  his  house,  and  accompanied  him  suited ;  the  walls  were  adorned  with  portraits 
on  several  excursions  in  Scotland.  One  day  and  the  choicest  of  his  literary  memprials  and 
they  walked  fourteen  miles  together  on  a  visit  autographs — autograph  copies  of  Tennyson^s 
to  Roslin  Castle,  De  Quincey  beguiling  the  "Bugle-Song,"  and  Mrs.  Hemans's  "The  Break- 
time,  and  cheating  the  miles  of  their  weariness,  lug  Waves  dashed  high,"  among  them.  Ad- 
with  anecdotes  of  earlier  days,  when  Coleridge,  mittance  to  this  room,  and  the  sight  of  its 
Southey,  and  Charles  Lamb  were  his  compan-  treasures,  were  things  to  be  remembered.  In 
ions  among  the  Westmoreland  hills.  In  1858  the  fourth  story  of  this  house  is  a  room  known 
Mr.  Fields  collected,  edited,  and  published  the  as  "  the  Author's  Chamber,"  which  has  been  oc- 
first  complete  edition  of  De  Quincey's  works,  cupiedby  Hawthorne  and  Whittier,  by  Dickens, 
in  twenty  volumes.  While  contributing  the  MacDonald,  Thackeray,  Kingsley,  and  many 
productions  of  his  busy  brain  to  the  literature  of  other  distinguished  men  of  letters.  Adjoining  it 
his  time,  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  travel,  is  a  study  well  filled  with  books,  and  with  furni- 
Mr.  Fields  was  energetically  assisting  in  the  ture  that  is  old  and  quaint.  Mr.  Fields^s  summer- 
business  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  in  house  was  on  Thunderbolt  Hill,  at  Manchester- 
boyhood,  and  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a  mem-  by-the-sea,  with  charming  outlooks,  land  and 
her  held  a  leading  position  in  the  book-trade  seaward.  Mrs.  Fields,  the  author  of  "  Under 
of  America.  From  the  time  Mr.  Fields  entered  the  Olives,"  had  christened  it  Gambrel  Cottage, 
it  until  his  retirement  from  business  on  Janu-  and  Mr.  William  Black,  in  his  novel,  "  Green 
ary  1,  1871,  the  firm,  under  its  several  changes  Pastures  and  Piccadilly,"  describes  the  view 
of  name,  advanced  steadily  with  the  times,  and  from  its  verandas.  Mr.  Fields  contributed  to 
for  years  the  books  bearing  its  imprint  have  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  his 
been  noted  for  their  sterling  character  and  for  writings  are  distinguished  for  a  clear  and  fin- 
the  beauty  of  their  mechanical  execution.  To-  ished  style  and  for  their  accuracy.  His  "Yester- 
day two  of  the  most  prominent  publishing  firms  days  with  Authors  "  is  a  volume  made  up  of  a 
in  the  world  represent  the  firm  of  Fields,  Os-  series  of  sketches  first  published  in  the  "  At- 
good  &  Co.,  which  was  dissolved  on  the  retire-  lantic  Monthly,"  under  the  title  of  "  The  Whis- 
ment  of  Mr.  Fields — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  pering  Gallery,"  and  afterward  considerably 
being  the  direct  successors,  while  the  firm  of  enlarged.  It  contains  papers  of  anecdote,  reiui- 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  is  an  offshoot.  Dur-  niscences,  and  criticisms  relating  to  Thackeray, 
ing  the  later  portion  of  his  career,  Mr.  Fields  Hawthorne,  Dickens,  Wordsworth,  Miss  Mil- 
edited  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  which  was  es-  ford,  and  "Barry  Cornwall  and  some  of  his 
tablished  in  November,  1857,  by  Messrs.  Phil-  Friends."  Several  of  these  were  afterward  pub- 
lips  &  Sampson,  with  Professor  James  Russell  lished  as  separate  volumes  in  the  "  Vest-Pocket 
Lowell  as  editor.  In  January,  1860,  this  mag-  Series."  "  Underbrush  "  is  a  small  volume  in 
azine  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  the  "  Little  Classic  "  form,  containing  a  number 
and  largely  owes  its  success  in  the  world  of  pe-  of  essays  on  literary  and  social  topics,  among 
riodical  literature  to  the  labors  of  the  distin-  them  one  entitled  "  My  Friend's  Library,"  in 
guished  poet  and  publisher.  which  is  given  a  pleasant  account  of  some  of 

After   withdrawing    from    active  business,  his  own  literary  treasures. 

Mr.  Fields  occupied  his  leisure  with  such  liter-  "  The  Family  Library  of  British  Poetry  "  is 

ary  pursuits  as  were  most  congenial  to  him.  a  stout  volume  of  a  thousand  pages,  containing 

In  1858  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  selections  from  the  best  British  poets  from 

A.  M.  from  Harvard  University,  and  in  1867  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  and  edited  by  Uj.  Fields 

that  of  LL.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College,  and  and  Mr.  Whipple  conjointly.     Under  such  edl- 

to  the  last  his  private  life  comported  well  with  torship  the  book  could  not  fail  to  be  a  most 

his  public  honors.    Those  saw  him  best  who  valuable  one.    A  companion  volume,  devoted 

met  him  in  his  own  home,  environed  by  the  to  British  prose,  was  projected  by  Mr.  Fields, 

books,  the  pictures,  and  the  personal  memen-  "  Ballads  and  other  Verses  "  is  made  up  in  part 

tos  dear  to  his  heart.    His  large,  strengthful  of  poems  that  had  been  previously  privately 

frame,  genial  face,  and  massive  head,  covered  published,  and  in  part  of  fresh  material ;  these 

with  dark  hair  tinged  with  gray,  appeared  to  poems  vary  from  grave  to  gay,  and  were  ao- 

their  highest  advantage  in  the  spacious  library  corded  a  very  warm  welcome.     Some  of  Mr. 

where  most  of  his  time  was  spent,  and  from  Fields^s  most  valuable  literary  labor  was  ex- 

whose  windows  a  fine  view  of  the  Charles  River  pended  on  lectures  delivered  before  large  and 

was  presented.     Here  the  grave  discourse  of  appreciative  audiences  in  various  parts  of  the 

the  scholar  was  brightened  by  the  sparkling  country.   Of  these,  the  lectures  upon  "  Charles 

wit  and  varied  narrative  of  the  traveled  man  Lamb  and  his  Friends  " ;  "  Sydney  Smith  and 

of  the  world ;  nor  did  the  silent  presence  of  his  Work  in  Life  "  ;  "  Christopher  North,  with 

the  ten  thousand  or  more  volumes  that  com-  Personal  Recollections " ;    "  Alfred  Tennyson^ 

posed  his  library  check  the  generous  outflow  the  Man  and  the  Poet " ;    "  Fiction  and  its 

of  sympathy  which  is  inseparable  from  opulent  Eminent  Authors  "  ;    "  Literary  and  Artistic 

natures.   In  a  small  study  a(^oining  his  library  Society  in  London  " ;  "  Wordsworth,  De  Quin- 

Mr.  Fields  did  most  of  his  writing.    Two  tiers  cey,  Keats,  and  Shelley  " ;  "  Longfellow,  Gamp- 

of  book-shelves,  forming  an  alcove  by  his  desk,  bell,  and  Hood" ;  •*  Cowper  " ;  "  Hawthorne " ; 
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"Rufus  Choate";  **APlea  for  Cheerfulness," 
etc.,  were  enriched  with  reminbcence,  and  en- 
livened by  hamor  that  rendered  them  every- 
where popular.  Mr.  Fields  never  abaudoned 
his  pen- work,  and  the  latest  issue  of  ^^The 
Oongregationalist,"  dated  April  26,  1881,  has 
an  article,  *' Letters  from  an  Old  Treasure- 
Box,"  in  which  he  writes  of  Bajard  Taylor, 
and  gives  some  interesting  letters  which  he  re- 
ceived from  him  in  1846-^54. 

So  active  and  useful  a  man  mast  be  a  serious 
and  much-lamented  loss  to  any  community. 
During  a  period  covering  half  a  century,  Mr. 
Fields  was  identified  with  the  interests  of  Bos- 
ton^ and  fiUed  a  large  sphere  in  its  local  life; 
his  share  in  the  development  of  its  literary  in- 
terests will  fix  his  name  high  in  the  chronicles 
of  its  literary  history.  Nor  will  he  be  soon 
forgotten  among  the  champions  of  philanthro- 
py and  religion,  with  whom  he  wrought  as 
zealously  as  was  possible,  considering  the  vari- 
ous demands  in  other  directions  upon  his  time 
and  energies. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Notwithstanding  the  moderate  harvests  in  some 
portions  of  the  country,  there  has  been  no  ap- 
parent check  during  the  year  1881  to  the  abun- 
dant prosperity  which  for  several  years  the  na- 
tion has  enjoyed.  In  that  portion  of  the  great 
Northwest  which  geographers,  a  few  years 
since,  were  pleased  to  distmguish  as  the  Great 
American  Desert,  and  which  still  later  has  been 
ofiScially  pronounced  as  an  arid  waste,  immense 
sections  of  land,  of  surprising  fertility,  have 
been  opened  to  settlers,  and  already  the  surplus 
grain  of  the  country  is  mostly  produced  west 
of  the  Missouri  River,  thus  adding  to  the  grow- 
ing wealth  of  the  country  the  resources,  as  it 
were,  of  a  new  continent.  To  these  newly  de- 
veloped regions  have  gone  the  surplus  capital 
and  labor  of  the  East,  for  both  of  which  re- 
munerative employment  has  been  found.  The 
individual  prosperity  which  has  so  generally 
prevailed,  has  been  reflected  in  the  financial 
experience  of  the  Government.  Without  ad- 
ditional imposition  of  taxes  the  revenues  of  the 
country  have  been  largely  increased  over  those 
of  last  year,  while  by  judicious  and  economical 
management  the  expenses  have  been  somewhat 
reduced  in  the  same  period. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80, 1881,  have  been  as  follows : 

From  costoms $198,159,076  02 

From  intornftl  revenae 18&,264,88&  51 

From  taxes  on  circalation  and  deposits  of 

national  banks 8,116,115  72 

From  miflceUaneous  soaroes 19,242,115  82 

Total $860,782,292  57 

During  the  same  period  the  expenditures  were : 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt $82,608,741  18 

For  pensions. 50,059,279  62 

For  mtiitMrj  'MUbUshment 40,466.460  55 

For  naral  establishment 15,686,671  66 

For  ciril  expenses 17,941,177  19 

For  foreiin*  Interconrse 1,098,954  92 

>orIndians 6,514.161  09 

For  misceUaneoas 46,442,44188 

Total $260,712,887  69 

Learinf  a  sorplos  of 100,069,404  98 


Compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the 
receipts  have  increased  as  follows :  In  customs 
revenue,  $11,637,611.42;  in  internal  revenue, 
$11,255,011.59;  in  tax  on  circulation  and  de- 
posits of  national  banks,  $1,101,144.28;  in 
miscellaneous,  $5,859,133.81;  making  a  total 
increase  of  revenue  over  previous  year  of 
$29,352,901.10.  The  expenditures  show  a  net 
decrease  over  previous  year  of  $6,930,070.19, 
the  principal  item  of  decrease  being  that  of 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  $13,248,833.98. 

Of  the  amount  of  surplus  revenues  for  the 
year,  $14,687,028.93  remained  in  the  Treasury 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  reminder,  $85,- 
482,381.06,  was  applied  to  the  purchase  or  re- 
demption of  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
all  of  which  were  interest-bearing,  except  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  $109,001.08  of 
fractional  notes. 

This  excess  of  revenue  promises  to  continue. 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1881, 
the  receipts  have  amounted  to  $108,181,043.09, 
against  $97,889,289.92  for  the  same  period  in 
1880;  and  the  expenditures  to  $75,051,739.39, 
against  $77,018,631.78  for  same  period  in  1880. 
The  accounts  have  not  been  closed  to  a  later 
date,  but  the  indications  strongly  point  to  an 
annual  surplus  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  last 
year,  unprecedented  as  that  was  in  amount. 

The  condition  of  the  Treasury,  however,  is 
shown  by  statements  published  at  the  close  of 
each  month.  As  compared  with  January  1, 
1881,  the  condition  of  the  public  Treasury,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  calendar  year,  may 
be  stated  as  follows : 

StatemerU  sTiowing  assets  and  liabilities  of  United 
States  TVeatury  on  the  1st  day  of  January^  1881 
and  1882: 


ASSETS. 


iwaaarj  I,  1881. 


Gold  coin 

Gold  bullion 

Standard  silver  dollars 

Fractionsl  silver 

Silver  bullion 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates  

United  States  notes.  \ 

National  bank  notes 

Deposits  in  national  banks. . . 

Nickel  and  minor  coins 

Fractional  curreiley 

Redeemed  bonds,  etc 


$61,481,244  71 

9,%2C0,8,'>1  06 

48,190,518  00 

24,769,057  82 

6,lSa,224  05 

130,500  00 

9,454,419  00 

15,741,818  06 

4,242,828  20 

12,901,607  22 

850,866  87 

58.665  64 

9,728,179  85 


Jwiiury  1,  1889. 


$34,639,664  ?3 

87,077,602  65 

69,589,987  00 

25,968,641  49 

8,607,829  86 

*6,a{»,9i6  66 

25,992,799  99 

5,667,691  02 

18,268,097  76 

895,874  90 

18,696  26 

10,998,526  83 


Total $2SS.968,768  98    $333,894,971  98 


LIABILITIES. 


Post-OflSoe  account 

Disbursing  officers 

Fund  for  redeeming  notes  of 
national  banks  Ikiled,  in 
liquidation  or  reducing  cir- 
culation  

Five  percent  ftind  forredeem- 
Ing  national-bank  notes. . . 

Otber  ftinds  in  nature  of  trusts 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  cerdflcates 

Cleuring-house  certificates . . 

Matured  bonds  at  Interest.. . 

Balance 


J.iniuu-y  1,  1881. 

$9,854,195  79 
19,884,984  81 


20,852,614  85 

1^8«.997  87 
7,002.388  45 
6,658,ft80  00 

45,582,180  00 
7,(K>5.000  00 

29,95a220  89 
188,786356  82 


Janoaiy  1,  I8S3. 

$4.!)1?,252  04 
22,521,825  87 


29,202,678  10 

16,551,078  88 
6,127,744  61 
5,188,120  00 

6S.67^280  00 
9,590,000  00 

25,508,231  71 
145,112,815  82 


ToUl $288,988,768  98    $388,894,971  98 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  gold  ing  the  profit  into  the  public  Treasnrj,  getting 
coin  and  bullion  held  by  the  Treasury  has  in-  for  about  $88  in  gold  enough  bullion  to  make 
creased  during  the  year  about  $15,000,000 ;  100  silver  dollars  of  standard  weight.  Already, 
silver  dollars  $21,000,000,  and  United  States  to  November  1,  1881,  there  have  been  coined 
notes  $10,000,000.  The  increase  of  gold  coin  from  silver  bullion  thus  purchased  more  than 
arose  mainly  from  an  order  of  the  Treasury  100,000,000  silver  dollars,  of  which  there  re- 
Department,  ander  which  gold  coin  was  re-  mained  in  the  Treasury,  as  before  stated,  about 
ceived  from  depositors  in  exchange  for  silver  $66,000,000,  the  remainder  being  in  active 
certificates,  redeemable  only  in  silver  dollars,  circulation.  Under  existiug  law  the  coinage 
Such  was  the  demand  for  certificates  in  ex-  of  these  dollars  must  continue  at  a  rate  of  not 
change  for  gold,  that  on  November  1st  almost  less  than  $2,000,000  per  month,  and,  as  all 
the  entire  amount  of  silver  dollars  held  by  the  further  issues  have  recently  returned  to  the 
Treasury  was  represented  by  outstanding  cer-  Treasury,  it  would  seem  that  the  limit  of  cir- 
tificates,  and  in  consequence  the  order  was  re-  culation  of  these  coins  has  practically  been 
voked,  the  law  not  permitting  an  issue  of  such  reached.  Hereafter  they  must  accumulate  in 
certificates  in  excess  of  the  coin  held  for  their  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  represented  in 
redemption.  At  that  time  there  were  of  these  circulation  either  by  certificates  issued  thereon, 
certificates  outstanding  $66,327,670,  an  increase  thus  steadily  inflating  the  paper  circulation  of 
in  three  months  of  about  $15,000,000.  As  these  the  country  with  certificates  actually  worth,  as 
certificates  are  redeemable,  as  stated,  only  in  sil-  before  stated,  only  the  value  of  the  coin  they 
ver  dollars,  which  are  worth  in  intrinsic  value  represent,  or  the  dollars  will  remain  in  the 
only  about  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  gold  coin  Treasury  to  the  exclusion  of  gold  coin,  and  be- 
received,  there  has  been^an  apparent  advantage  come  the  only  currency  with  which  payment 
to  the  department  in  these  transactions  of  about  of  public  dues  can  be  met,  or  the  redemption 
twelve  per  cent  on  the  amount  issued,  the  Gov-  of  United  States  notes  be  made.  In  either 
emment  having  by  these  transactions  trans-  event  there  is  but  one  result  foreshadowed — 
ferred  to  private  parties  at  par  the  ownership  the  reduction  of  the  currency  of  the  country 
of  the  silver  dollars.  But  the  certificates  are  to  the  standard  of  the  silver  dollars,  and  the 
also  receivable  by  the  department  in  payment  exclusion  of  gold  coin  from  circulation.  This 
of  all  public  dues,  at  the  par  of  gold,  the  trans-  cloud  in  the  financial  horizon  has  not  arisen 
actions  of  the  country  being  conducted  on  a  unexpectedly.  Foreseeing  it.  Congress  em- 
gold  basis,  and  the  certificates,  as  well  as  the  bodied,  in  the  act  of  February  28, 1878,  author- 
coin  they  represent,  consequently,  for  the  izing  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar, 
present,  circulate  at  a  gold  valuation,  and  will  a  provision  directing  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
doubtless  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  there  ed  States  to  invite  the  Governments  of  the  sc- 
are no  more  of  them  afioat  than  can  be  conven-  called  Latin  Union,  and  such  other  European 
iently  used  in  payment  of  public  dues.  The  nations  as  he  might  deem  adviftable,  to  join  the 
certificates  are  not  legal  tender  in  private  trans-  United  States  in  a  conference  to  adopt  a  com- 
actions,  and  when  there  comes  an  excess  of  mon  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  for  the  pur- 
them  beyond  the  amount  needed  in  public  pay-  pose  of  establishing  internationally  the  use  of 
ments  the  holders  can  have  no  redress  but  to  bi-metallic  money  and  securing  fixity  of  rela- 
accept  in  their  stead  the  silver  dollars  which  tive  value  between  those  metals.  The  Latin 
they  represent,  and  which  the  Treasury  is  Union  referred  to  consisted  of  France,  Belgium, 
obliged  to  hold  for  their  redemption.  The  dol-  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Under  a  treaty  the 
lars  thus  received  are  a  legal  tender  for  all  pur-  Union  had  issued  silver  and  gold  coins  from 
poses,  and  in  time,  if  the  coinage  of  them  con-  its  respective  mints  at  the  ratio  of  15^  of  sil- 
tinues  imperative,  must  furnish  the  basis  of  ver  to  1  of  gold,  but,  on  account  of  the  great 
value  for  the  circulation  of  the  country,  and  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver,  it  had  been 
that  basis  then  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  compelled  to  suspend  such  coinage,  to  avoid 
intrinsic  value  of  the  coins,  not  with  the  ficti-  driving  the  gold  coins  from  circulation.  The 
tious  value  at  which  they  now  circulate.  Were  invitation  to  join  the  United  States  in  the  pro- 
the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  unrestricted,  as  in  posed  conference  was  accepted  by  the  Union 
the  case  of  gold  coins,  the  circulation  of  the  and  by  several  other  states,  and  the  conference 
country  would  at  once  fall  to  the  silver  basis,  was  held  in  Paris,  in  August,  1878.  The  dele 
as  the  holders  of  silver  bullion  could  have  the  gates  from  the  United  States  requested  those 
same  converted  into  dollars  worth  for  circula-  invited  to  pronounce  upon  the  two  following 
tion  as  much  as  so  many  dollars  in  gold,  though  propositions : 
containing  but  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  value,  ,    ,  .  .,       ,  .       ^  , .            , ,     , 

while  the  holders  of  gold  bullion  would  find  ,  V  ^^'*-*^:?J!P'?''??  of  this  assemblv  that  it  is  not 

jd^  •        11'       JiL               r                      .  ,  to  be  desired  that  silver  should  be  excluded  from  free 

more  profit  m  selbng  the  same  for  commercial  coinaj<e  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America, 

or  other  purposes  at  market  rates.     But  hold-  On  the  contrary,  the  assembly  believe  that  it  is  de- 

ers  can  not  have  silver  bullion  converted  into  sirable  that  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  alver,  and  its 

a  lawful  equivalent  in  weight  of  silver  dollars,  use  as  money  of  unlimited  legal  tender,  should  be 

for  the  Government  pur/hases  the  silver  bul-  '^Tr^Zt^^:^^:^^^^,^^       P"^-^^^' 

lion  at  the  best  rates  obtamable,  and  manuiact-  g.  The  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  unlimited  le- 

ures  the  coins  only  on  its  own  account,  turn-  gal-tender  money  may  be  safely  adopted :  first,  by 
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eqaalizing  them  at  a  relation  to  be  fixed  by  interna-  erland,  respectively,  annoanoed  at  once  im- 

tional  agreement;  and,  secondly,  by  granting  to  each  portant  reservations  on  their  part. 

S2^1.o*lSmiSS«ar^,SJer  "  ~""*''  '  Jh*  delegates  from  Germany  stated  tbat 

Zr®                ...                  J.           J  V  i.  J.J  between  1865  and  1870  a  considerable  qoan- 

pese  propositions  were  discussed,  bnt  did  ^.     ^^      j^  ^^^^^  i^          -^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^ 

not  become  the  subject  of  a  general  vote.    The  the  German  Empire,  and  that  the  Government 

English  and  French  delegates  prepared  an  an-  ^^^  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  firmly  estab- 

swer  to  be  made  by  the  European  to  the  Amen-  ^^^  .^  monetary  system  upon  the  baSis  of  a 

can  delegates,  which  was  adopted,  as  follows :  ^^  standard,  aid  that  this  reform  was  now 

,  The  delegates  of  the  European  states,  reprwented  jj^  ^  very  advanced  state;  that  almost  1,747,- 

in  the  conference,  desire  to  express  their  sincere  thanks  ^^^  ^^wv  \„„.^„  k«.i   k^^«  of  ...^^v  ;«  r,,.i^i  «rx;« 

to  the  Government  of  the  tfnited  States  for  havmg  000,000  marks  had  been  struck  m  gold  coin, 

procured  an  international  interchange  of  opinion  upon  while  1,080,000,000  marks  in  silver  coin  of 

a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as  the  monetary  ques-  earlier  mintage  had  been  demonetized,  the  last 

tion.                              .,      :,    ,                ,      *.!_  of  the  operations  amounting    to  44,000,000 

Having  maturely  <^^]^^red  tiie  proposahi  of  the  ^      f  j^       ^        ^^^ed  that  there  still  re- 

represcntatives  of  the  United  States,  they  recognixe:  *"~«^»    ,^"'^J   "**'^  o«»w«  ..»»»  ..             v        ^o- 

1.  That  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in  the  world  the  mamed  in  Germany  at  most  only  500,000,000 
monetary  Amctions  of  silver,  as  well  as  those  of  gold,  marks  in  silver  thalers,  and  declared  that  this 
but  that  the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other  or  reform  had  sensibly  bettered  the  condition  of 
thetworaotals,  or  of  both  sbnulumeoiwly,  should  be  ^^^  monetary  circulation  in  Germany;  but, 
gov^  by  the  speaal  position  of  each  state  orgroup  ^t^oogh  they  considered  the  monetary  system 

2.  That  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  the  com-  of  Germany  as  established  upon  solid  founda- 
age  of  silver  should  equally  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  tions,  still  they  had  not  failed  to  recognize  the 
each  state  or  group  of  states,  according  to  the  particu-  import  of  the  fall  of  silver  which  had  since  oc- 
Ur  circumstances  m  which  they  may  And  themselves  ^j.^       a   ^      jj         ^^     Latin  Union  from 

S  laced,  and  the  more  so  m  that  the  disturbance  pro-  ^"**^~»  ""^t  •^.  '^Vr^  Tvir  i^-n-  s 
u«dduring  the  recent  years  in  the  silver  market  has  the  apprehension  that  half  a  biUion  more  of 
variously  amscted  the  monetary  situation  of  the  sev-  marks  in  old  silver  thalers  would  be  thrown 
eral  countries.  upon  the  market  as  silver  bullion,  Germany 
8.  That  the  ^eiwicMs  of  opinion  which  have  ap-  j^^d,  in  May,  1879,  resolved  to  suspend  ito 
pcarod,  and  the  fact  that  even  some  of  the  states  which  ^^|  \  ^  .i„/J  ^„j  ♦V^„  i,„^  „^f  oi«/»«  K«r.«  «« 
Wette  double  standard,  find  it  impossible  to  cAter  ^^^  ?'  siT^r,  and  they  had  not  since  been  re- 
into  a  mutual  engagement  with  regard  to  the  free  coin-  suraed.  The  delegates,  however,  recognized 
age  of  silver,  exclude  the  discussion  of  the  adoption  of  without  reserve  that  a  rehabilitation  of  silver 
a  common  ratio  between  the  two  metals.  ^as  to  be  desired,  and,  that  it  might  be  at- 
Notwithstanding  that  the  proposition  of  the  tained  by  the  re-establishment  of  a  free  coin- 
United  States  was  declined  with  thanks,  in  age  of  silver  in  a  certain  number  of  the  most 
which  expression  even  some  of  the  nations  hav-  populous  states  represented  at  the  conference 
ing  a  bi-raetallic  currency  joined,  though  their  of  these  states,  to  that  end  should  adopt  as  a 
interest  in  maintaining  a  fixity  of  value  in  the  basis  a  fixed  relation  between  the  vidue  of  gold 
ratio  between  the  two  metals  would  seem  at  and  that  of  silver.  Nevertheless  Germany, 
least  to  have  been  as  groat  as  that  of  the  United  whose  monetary  reform  was  already  so  far 
States.  Ilere,  for  some  time,  the  matter  rest-  advanced,  and  whose  general  monetary  situa- 
ed,  but  the  continued  depression  in  the  price  of  tion  did  not  seem  to  call  for  a  change  of  sys- 
silver  and  a  threatened  stringency  in  monetary  tem  so  vast  in  scope,  did  not  find  herself  in  a 
afiairs,  kept  the  subiect  under  discussion,  and  position,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  to  con- 
in  February,  1881,  the  Governments  of  France  cede  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Still,  having  a 
and  the  United  States  extended  a  joint  invita-  disposition  to  assist  the  other  powers  which 
tion  to  the  European  nations  to  take  part  in  a  might  unite  for  the  purpose  of  a  free  coinage 
conference  between  the  powers  chiefly  inter-  of  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio  with  gold,  Germany 
ested  in  the  question  of  establishing  tho  use  of  would  agree  for  a  period  of  some  years  to 
gold  and  silver  as  international  money.*  abstain  from  all  sales  of  silver,  and  during 

The  conference  was  to  examine  and  adopt,  for  the  another  period  of  a  certain  duration  would 
purpose  of  submitting  the  same  to  the  governments  pledge  itself  to  sell  annually  only  a  limited 
represented,  a  pUn  and  a  system  for  the  establish-  qaantity,  so  small  in  amount  that  the  general 
meat,  by  means  of  an  international  agreement,  of  the  m  «  "y?  j  ♦u«««u„  ji„^„\A 
use  of  g6ld  and  silver  as  bi-metallic  money,  aoJording  market  would  not  be  glutted  thereby.  It  would 
to  a  settled  relative  value  between  those  two  metals.  also  engage  to  eventually  retire  from  circula- 
The  conference  assembled  in  Paris,  April  ^ion  27,750,000  five-mark  gold-pieces,  thus  giv- 
19,  1881,  and  delegates  were  present  from  ^M  <^o  s^^^^r  a  greater  field  for  circulation  at 
Austro-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Greece,  home;  J"^  »jt  would,  perhaps,  melt  down  and 
Italy,  the  Netheriands,  Portugal,  Russia,  Swe-  ''fco"^  172,000,000  old  five-  and  two-mark 
den,  Norway,  Spain,  Switzerland,  United  States  sdver-pieces  at  a  ratio  between  the  two  met^s 
of  America,  and  from  France.  The  delegates  of  about  1  to  15*,  whereas  at  present  the  ratio 
from  Germany,  Great  Britain,  British  India,  ^  }^  ^**  ,  , ,  .^.  *  .  j  i.  n 
Canada,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Russia,  Greece,  This  remarkable  proposition  stripped  of  all 
Austn^Hungary,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Switz-  technical  verbiage,  was  as  if  Germany  should 
- — say :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  other  powers,  believ- 

•  See  Bf.MarALLio  Statoa.d^^w    At  the  haard  of  i^-  y^^  ^^  ^iQ  in  earnest  in  your  proposition  to 

■ome  fikrht  repetitioD,  fbrther  proceedings  of  the  Bi- Metallic  r  iLi>  i.        /s      ji       i  x*             i        u  ^                  u 

OoDfenSee  ai^ere  Inserted  sad  oootidered.-£i>.  estabhsh  a  fixed  relative  value  between  gold 
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and  silver,  and  that  value  to  be  as  1  to  15|-,  Subject  to  these  considerations,  the  Bank  Court  are 
Germany  offers  her  prayers  for  your  success,  satisfied  that  the  issue  of  their  notes  against  silver, 
ftk^  nr:ii  n^f  k/>M^i#  t^Af.t»«%  4-^  f K^  #»/^a  /«^tn»»A  witfaui  tho  Icttcr  of  the  act,  would  not  involve  the 
She  will  not  herself  return  to  the  free  coinage  ^sk  orinfringing  that  principle  of  it  which  imposes 
of  silver,  but  she  will  kindly  hold  2,500  tons  of  a  positive  obFigation  on  the  Wk  to  receive  gold  in 
old  silver  t balers,  worth  now  about  77  per  exchange  for  notes,  and  to  pay  notes  in  gold  on  de- 
cent of  their  face  value  in  gold,  until,  in  accord-  °^^*  „    ,   ^ 

ance  with  your  own  theories,  by  your   free  ^J^^^h^'"'^^  see  no  reason  why  an  assurance 

^•^1                      Mil                       u^  should  not  be  conveyed  to  the  monetarv  conference  at 

coinage  of  silver,  you  will  place  so  much  of  Parfs,  if  their  lordabips  think  it  desirable  that  the 

that  metal  into  new  channels  of  circulation,  or  Bank  of  England,  agreeably  with  the  act  of  1844, 

into  strong  vaults,  that  its  price  will  be  en-  would  be  always  open  to  the  purchase  of  silver  under 

hanced,  and  a  fixed  relation  of  equd  value  be-  ^^®  conditions  above  described, 

tween  gold  and  silver  will  be  secured,  and  The  proposition  of  the  Bank  Court  was  a 

when  that  time  comes  we  will  unload  our  sil-  worthy  rival  to  that  of  the  delegates  of  Ger- 

ver  upon  you  in  exchange  for  your  gold,  at  a  many.     In  substance  it  proposed  to  accumulate 

profit  of  28  per  cent,  and  we  are  now  prepared  silver  in  its  vaults  worth,  in  gold,  considerably 

to  discuss  the  details  of  the  execution.''  less  than  its  face  value,  so  long  as  other  coun- 

The  delegates  of  Great  Britain  then  followed,  tries  than  Great  Britain  would  *4eave  unim- 

saying  that  for  more  than  sixty  years  the  mon-  paired  the  facility  of  exchange"  by  which  it 

etary  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  could  at  any  time  obtain  gold  therefor,  par  for 

on  gold  as  a  single  standard ;  that  this  system  par,  at  a  handsome  profit, 

had  satisfied  all  the  needs  of  the  country,  with-  Notwithstanding  the  dispiriting  responses  of 

out  giving  rise  to  those  disadvantages  which  the  two  great  powers,  Germany  and  Great 

had  shown  themselves  elsewhere  and  under  Britain,  the  conference  proceeded  to  the  dis- 

other  monetary  regulations.     The  Government  cussion  of  tl\e  following  questionnaire  which 

of  her  Majesty  could  not  therefore  take  part  in  had  been  prepared  for  it  by  a  committee  of  its 

a  conference  as  supporting  the  principle  of  the  own  body  : 

double  standard ;  but  the  representatives  at  i.  Have  the  diminution  and  the  great  oscillations 

London,  of  the  United  States,  having  declared  which  have  ts^cn  place  in  the  value  of  silver,  chiefly 

that  the  powers  represented  at  the  conference  'within  the  last  few  years,  been  hurtful  or  not  to  com- 

reserved  to  themselves  entire  liberty  of  action  •"!^t'dl^cTr.SjMn'Sf?SK!?,lenth. 

after  the  discussion,  the   Government  of  her  two  metals  should  possess  a  high  degree  of  stabilitv? 

Majesty  considered  that  it  would  be  lacking  in  2.  iShould  the  phenomena  referred  to  in  the  first 

consideration  toward  friendly  powers  to  per-  prtof  the  prccedmg  question  be  attributed  to  increase 

sist  in  its  refusal  to   send  a  delegate  from  the  ""i^? /fJ^^'^T,  ""IrZ^^^^ 

T"  •.  1  Tr«  1  mu  I,  u  1  J  u  8.  Is  it  or  J8  It  not  probable  that,  if  a  large  CToup 
Lnited.  Kingdom.  Thus  he  had  come,  and  he  of  states  should  agree  to  the  free  anci  unlimitSd  mint- 
stood  ready  to  furnish  any  information  desired  age  of  lawful  coins  of  the  two  metals,  with  full  legal- 
concerning  the  laws  on  the  monetary  system  tender  faculty  at  a  uniform  ratio  between  the  gold  and 
of  England,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  vote  «i^\5!;.«>°^,^c<l  ^  JJ^o  monetaij-  unit  of  each  mc^  a 
„,v^«  r.,-  ^-^-.^  ;»:^-.  ...u:^!.  «n>;«k«.  k«  ai^Kw.;f4^».i  stabilitv  m  the  relative  value  ot  these  metals  would  be 
upon  any  proposition  which  might  be  submitted  obtained,  which,  if  notabsolute,  would  at  least  be  vciy 
to  the  conference.     Subsequently  he  presented  gubetantial  ? 

to  the  conference  a  communication  from  the  4.  If  so,  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  reduce 

Bank  of  England  to  the  British  Government,  to  a  minimum  the  oscillations  in  the  relative  value  of 

setting  forth  to  what  extent  the  bank  could  aid  ^^poHn^J^ ! 

the  proposed  league  of  countries  fOr  the  reha-  j   ^ould  it  be  desirable  to  impose  upon  privileged 

bilitation  of  silver.     Tlie  communication  was  banks  of  issue  the  obligation  to  receive,  at  a  fixed  pnce, 

submitted  on  account  of  a  declaration  of  the  any  gold  and  silver  bullion  which  the  public  might 

Italian  Government  of  the  conditions  on  which  ^^!^^\,          , , ,,              -,      .      ,              ,       , 

it  would  enter  such  a  league,  and  was  in  these  ?;  How  could  the  same  advantage  be^secured  to  the 

nr^uiu  cuuci  ouvii  a  tvoguv,  »u«  tt  oo  «^  ww,^«7«  puWic  m  coimtries  whcro  pnvileged  banks  of  issue 

words:  do  not  exist? 

The.Banlc  Charter  Act  permits  the  i,.„e  of  rjo,^  fo^fKe^STeu'ls  Ml^rntriekr  '^*' ""- 

^H  ifi  hTv  ,h.  Cb  in  t),.^^l^^™.^ml^  <•  Should  there  be  .n  undei^tanding  th«t  intema- 

limited,  the  purehase  of  silver  bullion  is  discretional  ^    t„  „j«^*i„„  v.;  m^foniaTn  T.ri»«*  «>«/m,I/1  Vw»  ♦i,-. 

and  nmy,?ho  distinction  being  enfo,«>d  bv  the  ne-  Jio'^,tr^.^:-^tfor^.^tlf''^i^^*^ 

'^"^it^^r^^o^T^^.^'t^i^'^jt^.m  silver  contained  in  tbe^oneta^nn?^  I          _ 

the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  England  would.  On  these  propositions  a  long  discussion  en- 

as  is  understood  by  the  Foreign-OflSce  letter,  depend  sued,  eliciting  much  valuable  information,  but 

entu-ely  on  the  return  of  the  mints  of  other  countries  j^  seemed  to  be  generally  conceded  that  with- 

to  such  rules  as  would  insure  the  certainty  of  conver-  ^,  .  .t  ^  ^^  ^.r.^««*;^«  ^#  ♦!.«  ^-.^^  ^».a«4-  ««.«.«-«, 

sion  of  gold  into  silver,  and  silver  into  gold.    The  out  the  co-operation  of  the  two  great  powers 

rules  need  not  be  identical  with  those  formerly  in  which  had  been  conspicuous  m  declining  all 

foree  ;  the  ratio  between  silver  and  gold,  and  the  propositions  with  a  view  of  countenancing  any 

charge  for  mintage,  may  both  or  either  of  them  be  purpose  on  their  part  of  returning  to  a  double 

varied  and  yet  leave  unimpaired  the  fadlity  of  ex-  gtandard,  the  convention  must  ultimately  faU 

change,  which  would  be  indispensable  to  the  resump-  «..         '                 *      •    j-     x*           '"i^^^-^v  *»" 

tion  Sf  silver  purchases  by  a  bank  of  issue  whose  i^  «/  '^  purpose.     As  indicating  more  definitely 

sponsibiUties  are  contracted  m  gold.  the  purpose  of  France  and  the  United  States, 
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Mr.  Evarts,  in  behalf  of  the  delegates  of  those  circulatioa  in  all  the  coantries  named  woald 

two  countries,  submitted,  on  the  last  day  of  the  materially  enhauce  its  value,  though  perhaps 

session,  the  foUowing  declaration :  it  might  check  its  depression,  and  the  country 

The  delegates  of  Prance  and  of  the  United  States,  ^^^^^  soon  have  a  currency  based  upon  silver 

in  the  name  of  their  respective  govemmenta,  make  whose  dollar  would  be  ot  even  less  value  than 

the  following  declarations :  the  present  ooe,  leading  to  complications,  not  to 

1.  The  depreciation  and  great  fluctuations  in  the  gay  repudiation  and  dishonestv. 
value  of  sUver  relatively  to  gold,  which  of  late  years        jj^^  question  of  the  future  coinage  of  the 
have  shown  themselves,  and  which  contmue  to  exist,  .     \      ^  i,    4,  ^        t.*.      •*.!.        ^ 

have  been,  and  are,  iiyurious  to  commerce  and  to  the  5?S,°<^7.*»  a^  ^^^^  fraught  with  many  serious 

general  prosperity,  and  the  establishment  and  main-  difficulties,  and  there  is  but  little  hope  that  the 

tcnance  of  a  nxed  relation  of  value  between  silver  and  further  session  of  the  convention  as  proposed 

^Id  would  produce  most  important  benefits  to  the  ^an  give  us  relief.     Silver  is  not  coined  to-day 

'^Pi'^nventir,  entered   into  by  an  important  by  My  European  power  without  restrictions, 

group  of  States,  by  which  they  should  agree  to  open  and  this  country  can  not  well  give  it  unrestnct- 

uieir  mints  to  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  sil-  ed  coinage  here,  witiiout  making  our  ports  the 

ver  and  gold,  at  a  fixed  proportion  of  weight  between  dumping-grounds  for  all  the  silver  of  Europe 
the  gold  and  sil v^  contained  in  the  monetary  unit  of  waiting  for  a  market.    On  the  other  hand, 

each  metal,  and  with  ftill  letnu-tender  faculty  to  the  x-  i.«  r     •!  •  i.     ^u 

money  thui  issued,  would  <»uBe  and  maintam  a  sta-  ^  .«°Jire  cessation  of  silver  coinage  by  the 

bility  in  the  relative  value  of  tiie  two  metals  suitable  United  States,  and  a  complete  return  to  the 

to  the  interests  and  requirements  of  the  commerce  of  single  standard  of  gold,  would  likely  be  fol- 

the  world.  -,  .  .         ,  lowed  by  like  action  in  self -protection  by  all 

8.  Anyratio,noworoflateinu8ebyanycommer-  ^j^     European   powers,  thus  for  ever  barring 

cial  nation,  if  adopted  by  such  important  group  of  .^     ^^^J^^au   ^v^.^^^i  »»»""*"»   «»«*   i/oxim^ 

states,  could  be  maintained ;  but  the  adoption  of  the  Bilver  from  Circulation  except  as  a  subsidiary 

ratio  of  154  to  1  would  accomplish  the  principal  ob-  coin  for  making  change,  a  result,  it  is  believed, 

iect  with  less  disturbance  in  the  monetary  systems  to  which  would  temporarily,  at  least,  seriously 

H*^^  ^y  ^*  *^??  «py  <>S^«''  ^^^'  , .  ,      .  , ,  ,  disturb  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  world. 
4.  Without  oonsidenntr  the  effect  which  mififht  bo         ^  i»  *        j«  •  •      xi.      • 

produced  toward  tiie  desfred  object  by  a  lesser  wmbi-  ,    ]^  any  foture  discussion  concerning  the  circu- 

naiion  of  states,  a  convention  which  should  include  latmg  medium  of  a  country,  the  use  of  checks 

England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  in   making  payments   will   doubtless  be  con- 

witfi  tiie  concurrence  of  otiier  states,  both  in  Europe  gidered  as  an  important  factor.    In  this  country 

Si'n  w^oSS  ^iTA^oSr^^^^  especially  has  the  use  of  checl«  for  such  pur- 

maintain  throughout  the  commercial  world  the  rela-  poses  been  extensively  employed,  reducmg,  to 

tion  between  the  two  metals  that  such  convention  that  extent,  the  necessity  for  money  of  any 

»hould  adopt  kind  for  circulating  purposes. 

After  the  conference  had  held  but  thirteen        In  the  London  "Banker's  Magazine*'  for 

sessions,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  two  Gov-  November,  Mr.  Pownall  estimates  the  per- 

ernments  of  France  and  the  United  States  at  oentages  of  receipts  of  coin,  notes,  and  checks, 

whose  instance  it  was  convened,  it  was  ad-  ^^  several  European  localities,  as  below,  to 

journed  to  April  12,  1882.    In  submitting  the  which  has  been  added  those  of  Kew  York  city, 

proposition  of  adjournment,  M.  Denormandie,  ^  stated  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency: 

a  delegate  of  France,  said :  


LocAiirniis. 

We  can  not  ^Usguise  from  ourselves  that  the  obscr- 
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vationa  just  now  submitted  to  you  tend  to  nothing     New  York 

less  than  to  establish,  at  least  virtually,  that  nothing     Loodon 

has  been  done  here  but  an  imperfect,  useless,  and     Edinburgh 

empty  work.  DubMn 

'^  ^  Country  banks  in  261  places. . . 

Had  the  proposition  submitted  by  Mr.  Evarts    

on  behalf  of  France  and  the  United  States  Additional  statistics  published  by  the  Comp- 
been  accepted,  even  as  a  unanimous  ezpres-  troller  of  the  Currency  show  that  of  $52,118,- 
sion  of  the  opinion  of  the  conference,  it  is  very  185,  received  by  1,895  banks  outside  of  the  prin- 
doubtful  if  it  would  have  received  the  sanction  cipal  cities  of  the  United  States,  81*7  per  cent 
of  the  United  States  Government.  The  chief  was  in  checks.  In  the  large  cities  the  receipts 
embarrassment  under  which  the  Government  in  checks  were  over  90  per  cent.  Such  an  ex- 
has  labored  in  the  coinage  of  silver  since  1878,  tensive  use  of  checks  in  business  must  neoes- 
has  been  the  lack  of  intrinsic  value  in  silver ;  sarily  diminish  largely  the  necessity  of  actual 
eighteen  ounces  being  hardly  equal  in  value  to  money  for  circulatioD. 

one  ounce  of  gold,  although  by  law  sixteen  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  were  outstand- 

oimces  of  it  are  declared  to  be  equal  to  one  of  ing  about  $5,000,000  of  gold  certificates.    These 

gold,  and  any  proposition  looking  to  further  certificates  were  issued  upon  deposits  of  gold, 

redncing  this  lawful  equivalent  would  hardly  and  are  redeemable  on  presentation  in  that 

be  sustained.    Should  the  proposition  obtain,  metal.    Under  a  decision,  or  at  least  with  the 

however,  all  our  present  silver  dollars  would  consent  of  the  Treasury  authorities,  national 

be  ondervalned  and  would  either  be  melted  banks  have  counted  these  certificates  as  part 

down  for  bullion  or  shipped  from  the  country,  of  their  lawful  reserve,  though  they  are  not 

There  is  not  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  legal  tender,  and  are  receivable  by  the  Gov- 

coinaga  of  all  the  silver  which  could  be  used  in  ernment  only  in  payment  of  duties  on  im* 
vol.  XXI.— 19   A 
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ports.  The  farther  issue  of  these  certificates  will  find  much  favor  in  Congress.  There  is  a 
was  SQspended  by  an  order  of  the  late  Secre-  strong  feeling  thronghont  the  coontrj  that  the 
tary  Sherman,  in  December,  1878,  just  before  policy  of  the  Government  in  banking  on  its 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and,  though  own  credit  is  one  to  be  restricted,  not  ex- 
considerable  demand  has  existed  for  them,  the  panded,  and  that  its  entire  extinction  should 
order  for  their  discontinuance  has  not  been  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  Government  may,  as 
revoked.  The  objection  to  their  issue  seems  soon  as  practicable,  be  divorced  from  all  fi'nan- 
to  be  that  the  banks,  in  such  an  event,  would  cial  operations  not  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
use  them  for  a  reserve,  thus  forcing  the  Gov-  its  ordinary  business. 

ernm^nt  to  store  the  coin  for  their  redemption.  During  the  year  ending  November  1,  1881, 
The  Government  is  required  by  law  to  issue  there  was  redeemed  or  purchased  of  6  per  cent 
silver  certificates  upon  deposit  of  silver  dollars,  bonds  $39,644,400 ;  of  5  per  cents,  $68,146,150 ; 
and  to  hold  the  deposit  or  its  equivalent,  and  of  6s  and  5s,  continued  at  8^  per  cent,  as  Lere- 
if  the  policy  is  objectionable  in  one  case  it  cer-  inafter  explained,  $16,179,100 — an  aggregate  of 
tainly  is  in  the  other.  There  seems  to  be,  $128,969,650,  making  an  annual  saving  here- 
however,  some  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Gov-  after  in  interest  of  $11,374,814.50.  In  addi- 
emment^s  holding  coin  and  issuing  certificates  tion  to  these  transactions  the  Secretary  of  the 
thereon  for  circulation,  and,  while  a  paper  cur-  Treasury  reduced  the  annual  interest  to  3^  per 
rency  thus  issued  is  safe  for  the  holders,  such  cent  on  $178,055,150  of  6  per  cents  and  $401,- 
a  line  of  policy  is  contrary  to  the  long-estab-  504,900  of  5  per  cents,  without  specific  author- 
lished  usages  of  the  Government,  and  creates  ity  of  law,  the  bill  for  refunding  the  bonds  in 
a  central  money  power  with  which,  perhaps,  question,  which  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
no  European  government  would  trust  its  ex-  having  been  vetoed  by  the  President.  As  the 
ecutive  officers.  vetoed  bill  contained  provisions  believed  to  be 
In  other  ways  the  Government  is  also  doing  somewhat  inimical  to  the  national  banks,  the 
a  business  strikingly  analogous  to  that  of  bank-  character  of  the  legislation  proposed  becomes  of 
ing.  To  redeem  the  legal-tender  notes  of  the  importance  as  indicating  the  plan  and  strength 
United  States,  after  January  1, 1879,  upon  their  of  the  attack  likely  soon  to  be  made  upon  the 
presentation  at  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Treas-  existence  of  such  banks  as  the  time  approaches 
urer,  at  New  York,  as  required  by  the  re-  for  the  renewal  by  Congress  of  their  charters, 
sumption  act  of  1876,  the  Treasury  accumu-  Under  the  provisions  of  the  original  banking 
lated  $95,500,000  in  gold  coin  by  the  sale  of  acts  of  February  25,  1863,  and  June  8,  1864, 
bonds,  and  held  an  additional  amount,  accruing  national  banks  were  authorized  to  reduce  their 
from  surplus  revenues,  to  meet  any  probable  de-  circulation  and  to  withdraw  their  security 
mand  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes,  of  which  bonds  only  upon  surrendering  their  notes  to 
there  were  outstanding  $346,000,000.  The  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  cancella- 
law  fixed  no  limit  on  the  fxmd  which  should  be  tion,  the  amount  of  security  bonds,  however, 
held  for  this  purpose,  but  Mr.  Sherman,  who  not  to  be  reduced  to  less  than  $30,000,  nor  one 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  the  act  third  of  the  capital  stock  pmd  in.  Any  bank, 
went  into  effect,  decided  that,  after  setting  however,  going  into  liquidation  for  the  pur- 
aside  of  the  cash  in  the  Treasury  enough  to  pose  of  winding  up  its  business,  could  with- 
meet  in  full  the  amounts  due  public  disbursing  draw  its  security  bonds  upon  depositing  with 
officers,  and  the  funds  held  by  the  Treasury  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  legal-t«n- 
in  the  nature  of  trusts,  and  an  amount  sufficient  der  notes  sufficient  to  redeem  all  its  circulation. 
to  meet  all  matured  bonded  debt  and  interest,  As  the  notes  of  the  national  banks  circulated 
there  should  be  held  about  $138,000,000  to  without  restriction  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
meet  the  redemption  of  the  outstanding  notes,  no  sudden  withdrawal  of  them  from  circulation, 
being  about  40  per  cent  of  their  amount,  and  in  the  methods  provided,  was  possible.  Subse- 
this  policy  has  not  been  materially  changed  by  quently,  under  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  sec- 
his  successors.  It  is  argued  that,  as  there  is  tion  of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  any  national 
no  probability  that  demand  for  payment  of  all  bank  desiring  to  withdraw  its  circulating  notes, 
the  trust  funds,  matured  bonds,  and  interest  in  whole  or  in  part,  might,  upon  deposit  of  law- 
will  be  made  at  once,  the  reserve  might  be  con-  ful  money  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
siderably  reduced  without  detriment  or  dan-  States  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $9,000,  take  up 
ger.  The  legal-tender  notes  are  asserted  to  its  security  bonds,  the  amount  of  such  bonds 
be  no  more  of  a  demand  obligation  than  are  or  deposit,  however,  not  to  be  reduced  below 
matured  bonds,  and  the  other  items  against  $50,000. 

which  a  reserve  of  100  per  cent  has  been  set  Under  the  provisions  of  this  section  a  bank 

aside.      Reducing  the  reserve  on  the  other  could  in  a  day  look  up  in  the  Treasury  lawful 

demand  obligations  to  40  per  cent  of  their  money  to  a  large  proportion  of  its  circulating 

amount,  and  the  cash  in  the  Treasury  could  be  notes.    Thus  a  bank  with  $250,000  in  circula- 

reduced  nearly  $64,000,000,  or,  excluding  the  tion  could  place  in  the  Treasury  $210,000  in 

$26,000,000  of  fractional  silver  held  by  the  lawful  money  and  withdraw  all  bnt  $50,000  of 

Treasury  and  unavailable  in  making  payments,  its  security  bonds,  leaving  to  the  Treasurer  of 

about  $38,000,000.     It  is  questionable,  how-  the  United  States  the  duty  of  redeeming  its 

ever,  if  any  proposition  to  reduce  the  reserve  notes  to  the  extent  of  the  deposit,  whenever 
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SQch  notes  should  come  into  his  possession,  act  of  Julj^  14, 1870,  entitled  *^  An  act  to  authorize 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  bank  from  ^^«  refunding  of  the  national  debt,"  and  acts  amend- 

at  once  redepositiog  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  ^^^  thereto. 

United  States  the   bonds  withdrawn   or   any  section  4.'  That  the  Seci^tary' of  the' Treasury  5b 

portion  of  them,  or  depositing  other  bonds  and  hereby  authorized,  if  in  his  opinion  it  shall  become 

to  receive  therefrom  from  the  GomptroUer  of  necessary,  to  use  temporarily  not  exceeding  $50,000,- 

the  Currency  new  notes  in  proper  proportion ;  OOO  of  the  standard  ijold  and  silver  coin  in  the  Treas- 

and  those  transactions  could  be  repeated  in-  J^  .^  ^e  ^®™P?g?,^^  ^^v^^.®  "*?  1»^  PJ^^^^* 

A  ««:«.^i..  ^^A  :«  ««  „»«rv.,»«>  ♦^  ««   A*f^»«  ii«,  bonds  of  the  United  States  authorized  to  be  reiimded 

definitely  and  in  an  amount  to  an  extent  lim-  ^y  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  shaU  from  time  to 

ited  only  by  the  canacity  or  the  omcers  men-  time  be  repaid  and  replaced  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 

tioned  to  receive  the  bouds  and  to  issue  the  sale  of  the  bonds  or  Treasury  notes  auUiorized  by 

new  notes.     No  improper  advantage,  however,  ^his  act ;  and  he  may  at  any  time  apply  the  surplus 

was  taken  by  the  banks  generally  of  this  privi-  "^^^^^  ^,^S  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
,  J  x/''  ^»"-^«»  6«"«  ~  •'.  ^*  F  '*  or  80  much  thereof  as  he  may  consider  proper,  to  the 
lege,  and  the  provisions  seemed  in  every  way  purchase  or  redemption  of  the  United  States  bonds  or 
to  be  advantageous  to  the  banking  interests  Treasury  notes  authorized  by  this  act :  Pt&vi(M,That 
and  not  injurious  to  the  Government.  A  few  the  bonds  and  Treasury  notes  so  purehased  or  re- 
banks,  however,  did,  from  time  to  time,  with-  ^^^'^^^^  constitute  no  part  of  the  sinking  fund, 
draw  their  security  bonds  upon  the  deposit  of  ^g^^  5,  FiZ'lnd'after  the  1st  day  of  Julv,  1881, 
lawful  money,  as  provided,  for  the  evident  the  three  per  cent  bonds  authorized  by  *be  first  seo- 
pnrpose  of  disposing  of  them  and  replacing  tion  of  this  act  shall  be  the  only  bonds  reoeivable  as 
them  at  lower  rates  upon  a  turn  of  the  market  security  for  national-bank  circulation,  or  as  security 

in  their  favor.  The  Treasurer  of  the  United  f?'!^' !f^i^^,?S^  tSiPI?,T>i^irK»?  w^l^^ 
ty.  ^  .!•  1  _j.«ioo/\  iiji.  lie  money  deposited  with  such  banks;  but  when  any 
btates,  m  his  annual  report  for  1880,  called  at-  ^^^h  bonds  cfeposited  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  shall 
tention  to  these  operations.  In  the  few  cases  be  designated  for  purchase  or  redemption  by  the  Seo- 
which  had  occurred,  the  Government  suffered  retary  of  the  Treasury,  the  banking  assocuition  do- 
no  special  injury,  but  the  transactions  showed  PJ»ituig  the  same  shaU  have  the  right  to  substitute 
♦K*»  «  «^«.kj««*:1t«  o>^  T^onL-a  ,n;.*iif  nw^A^,,  ^^  othcr  issues  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  m  heu 
that  a  combination  of  banks  might,  under  ex-  ^^^^^ .  jy,,,,^^  That  no  bond  upon  which  interest 

isting  law,  suddenly  withdraw  a  large  amount  has  ceased  shall  be  accepted,  or  shall  be  continued  on 
of  money  from  circulation  by  depositing  it  in  deposit  as  security  forcirculation  or  for  the  sal'e-keep- 
the  Treasury  on  redemption  account,  thereby  i^g  of  the  public  money :  and  in  case  bonds  so  de- 
causing  financial  distress  and  a  depression  of  P^i^^.S^^  T^  ^e  withdrawn,  as  provided  by  Uw, 
*.-  .  .  -  Tu  «.  withm  thirty  days  after  mterest  has  ceased  thereon, 
prices,  if  not  a  senous  panic.  The  opponents  ^he  banking  association  depositing  the  same  shall  b^ 
of  the  banks  m  Congress  seized  upon  these  re-  subiect  to  the  liabilities  and  proceed'm^  on  the  part 
ported  transactions,  which,  even  if  much  worse,  of  tne  Comptroller  provided  for  in  section  5234  of  the 
could  have  been  cured  by  a  few  lines  of  addi-  Revised  Statutes  ofthe  United  States:  And  provided 

tioo^l  legislation,  and  ingrafted  upon  .  bill  for  C^^^J^f,^^^  ^,'toTnfof'v"Jt:^'s^ 

refunding  the  5  and  6  per  cents  maturing  in  notes,  providing  for  a  redistribution  ofthe  national- 

1881,  such  additional,  and,  for  refunding  pur-  bank  currancy,  and  for  other  purposes,"  be  and  the 

poses,  unnecessary  legislation,  that  when  the  same  is  herebv  repealed ;  and  sections  5159  and  6160 

bill  was  finally  perfected  the  important  feat-  ^l  ^^e  Revisea  Stetutes  of  the  United  States  be  and 

« ..               ^11  the  same  arc  herebv  re-enacted.  .  .  . 

nres  of  it  were  as  follows :  "^ 

That  all  existing  provisions  of  Liw  authorizing  the  ,  J°  anticipation  of  the  bill  becoming  a  law, 

refundingoftiie  national  debt  shall  apply  to  any  lx>nds  1^1  ofthe  banks,  located  m  twenty-four  dif- 

of  the  United  States  bearing  a  lughcr  rate  of  mterest  ferent  States,  deposited  lawful  money  in  the 

than  41  per  cent  per  annum,  which  may  hereafter  be-  amount  of  $18,764,484  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 

^XS^ril^U^e^'tK^roHulv'^^S  ta»»«  Po-«5- of  their  secority  bonds,  the 

entitled  "  An  act  to  authorize  the  refunding  of  the  money  to  be  used  in  redemption  of  their  notes, 

national  debt,^'  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereto ;  and  Considerable  stringency  in  the  money  market 

the  certificates  authorized  by  the  act  or  February  26,  resulted    from    this   action.      The  President, 

m9,  entitled  "  An  act  to  authorke  tlie  issue  of  cer-  however,  vetoed  the  bill,  on  account  of  the 

tiflcates  of  deposit  m  aid  ofthe  refunding  of  the  pub-  ^«^  •  •    '„  ^f  ♦i^^  /s/au  „    '♦j^.,   «♦«♦;„«.  i»;-  ««« 

He  debt."  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Treaswy  is  hereby  provisions  of  the  fifth  section,  stating  his  rea- 

authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  sons  therefor  as  follows :  "  .  .  .  Under  this  sec- 

1^00,000,000,  of  denominations  of  $50,  or  some  mul-  tion  it  is  obvious  that  no  additional  banks  will 

tiple  of  that  sum,  which  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  hereafter  be  organized,  except  possibly  in  a 

iS.SlI^WeTr.T.'l^ruiJ.ldttr'^^;  ^7  «'««?-  localities  where  the  prevailing 

five  ycara,  and  payable  twenty  yeare  fh)m  the  date  of  rates  of  interest  in  ordinary  business  are  ex- 

ia:;ue :   and  also  Treasury  notes  to  an  amount  not  tremely  low."     (For  tlie  remainder  of  Presi- 

exceeding  $300,000,000,  in  denominations  of  $10.  or  dent    Hayes's    veto,    see    Congbbss,    United 

some  multiple  of  that  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000,     gr^TES.  naffe  172 Ed  ) 

either  registered  or  coupon,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  t>.,*  ™;„.^  *k^  A«Jif«,^«*  ^f  o„«t»  o  i««r 
not  exo^ing  three  ^  «nt  pe?  annum,  payable  ?ut  against  the  enactment  of  such  a  law, 
semi-annuidly,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Unit-  other  and  perhaps  more  potent  reasons  existed, 
ed  States  after  one  year,  and  pavable  in  ten  years  Under  the  provisions  of  the  section  in  ques- 
from  the  date  of  issue :  and  no  Treasury  note  of  a  tion,  the  Government,  in  redeeming  its  ma- 
kes denomiiwtion  than  $100  shall  be  register^.  The  ^  ^  obligations,  would  have  been  compelled 
bonds  and  Treasury  notes  shall  bo,  in  all  other  re-  T,  w^  v^/i»eavivr*Ao,  »tvui«  ajbt^  t/«^»x  rpu  * 
spects,  of  like  character,  and  subject  to  the  same  ^  discriminate  between  holdere.  Thus  to 
proviraons  as  tlie  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  by  the  other  than  a  national  bank  holding  the  ma- 
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tnred  bonds  lawful  money  would  be  paid,  but    tibe  option  of  the  Grovemment  after  May  1, 1881,  tbe 


ji^auuua  uct&rtuK  a  iuwcr  latc  ui  iui/«icst,  uuu  eminent  alter  Juiy  1,  i»ei,  tne  amount  oi  f58oa,3f66,- 

tbe  banks  would  be  obliged  to  accept  it  or  to  550,  of  which  $45,891,000  were  represented  by  coupon 

so  out  of  business.  bonda. 

The  objection  was  forcibly  stated  by  Senator  ,  ^^^  ^^  ?^Tq^  ^^"^  the  Quarterly  interest  falling 

Auv  v/^j«7VMv/tx  vToo  i-vr*  wuij  o»«»'«^*  *y  i^^uawv*  ^^^  ^^^  j£      ^  jggj  remained  upon  the  coupon  5  per 

Bayard,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  section  in  the  cents,  and  none  upon  the  coupon  6  per  cents,  the  next 

Senate,  as  follows:  **I  would  here  note  that  semi-annual  interest  on  which  would  fiedl  due  on  July 

section  5  of  the  House  bill  contains  what  I  ijl^^i* 
have  spoken 

Government _    _._ 

to  its  loans."     (For  further  remarks  of  Mr.  b^oV  the  Gfovermnent  hall  the  option  of  payment, 

Bayard,  see  Conobess,  United  States,  page  after  having  received  much  consideration  by  Coneresa 

153  at  bottom £d  )  during  the  last  session,  had  fidled  to  become  a  law  ; 

Mr.  Bayard  *  further  spoke  as  follows:   "I  and  the  onlv  resources  of  the  Government  to  meet  the 

,     ..^  •'Tr      C5       J.  \\rl'l  .«»*'  *^  /"'    •       *  maturing  ooligations  were  the  surplus  revenues,  and 

submit  to  the  benate  that  it  is  contrary  and  t^e  amount  or$104,652,200  4  per  cent  bonds,  bemg  a 

derogatory  to  the  spirit  of  the  American  Gov-  part  of  those  authorlTOd  by  the  acta  of  July  14, 1870, 

emment,  which  is  a  popular  Government,  pro-  and  January  2Q,  1871,  and  remaining  unissued.^ 


loans  of  the  Government  should  be  forced  upon  of  the  loan,  if  such  issue  could  well  be  avoided, 

any  class  of  our  people,  or  for  any  purpose.  While  there  was  no  imperative  necessity  for  provid- 

You  tried  it  with  your  legal-tender  Treasury-  "^  ^^^  ^«  registered  bonds  of  the  maturing  loans, 

X            JJ11       Ji4.ui.xi.         vuu  Bome  phm  was  needed  to  meet  the  mterest  payments 

notes,  and  declared  that  they  should  be  re-  ^^  the  coupon  bonds,  and  there  seemed  to  bS  no  prac- 

ceivable  m  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  ticable  method  of  meeting  these  payments  without 

private.     There   are   laws   stronger  than   the  considerable  expense  to  the  Government,  as  well  as  to 

laws  of  Congress.    You   may  possibly  drive  the  holders  of  the  bonds. 

•«^«  rv««.  «.^  «  Kno^T^Aoo   K«*  «.k««.  «,;ii  ^r^tsAr^^4^  i*  Fmallv,  to  meet  the  demands  of  public  creditors, 

men  out  of  a  business,  but  they  will  conduct  it  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^i^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^  ^^ 

as  long  as  they  remain  in  it  by  the  light  of  eession  of  Congress,  which  seemed  to  be  the  only 

self-interest,  and  compulsion  will  ever  prove  other  alternative,  the  plan  was  matured  which  has 

futile.     Its   attempt  is   a  proof  of  conscious  been  put  into  operation,  and  has  proved  succesaf^iL 

weakn««s,  and  ite  failure  wUl  b«  inevitable  and  J±„»^  ^t^ron^SSV" W^ 

^^SS?.'^'                    V  .                   1           I.       1     .  ^*  $688,200,  bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  and  known 

This  measure  being  vetoed   at  the  dosmg  as  the  Oregon  war  debt,  and  at  the  aame  time,  for 

hours  of  the  session.  Congress  adjourned  with-  payment  on  the  same  date,  the  six  per  cent  loans, 

out  further  action  with  a  view  of  refunding  the  Acts  of  Julv  17Ui  and  August  5, 1861,  amounting  to 

njatoring  debt.    The  onlr  financial  legislation  |L^iS^'^',^^rtX^fe„V/Si'SSZ^th1 

effected  was  embodied  m  a  clause  in  the  "bun-  two  latter  loans  permission  was  given  to  have  their 

dry  Civil "  Bill,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  bonds  continued  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government^ 

the  Treasury  to  apply  surplus  money  in  the  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  8t  per  centum  per  annum. 

Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  P"*^}^*!,*^®^.  "^^J""^^,^  .5^^*'  f  ^w*  ^""^ 

1     •'*          J         X'        err  -4.  A  04.  4,     X.     A  should  be  received  by  the  Treasury  for  that  purpoM 

purchase  or  redemption  of  United  States  bonds,  ^n  or  before  the  lOUi  day  of  May,  1881 ;  and  in  ^ 

This  clause  became  necessary,  as  the  surplus  of  coupon  bonds,  registered  stock  of  the  same  loan 

revenues  were  likely  to  exceed  the  amount  re-  should  be  issued  therefor. 

quired  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  for  the  sink-  The  six  per  cent  bonds  to  bo  continued  were 

ing  fund,  and  beyond  that  the  Secretary  had  ^^^^IS^^^^^^^tuA'^lir^- 

no  authority  to  apply  any  moneys  m  the  Treas-  tinuance  stamped  upon  their  face ;  but  it  was  subse- 

ury  to  the  reduction  of  the  bonded  debt.     The  quently  deemed  ad^^ble  to  extend  the  time  for  the 

adjournment  of  Congress  left  the  incoming  receiptoftheoldbondstoMay  20, 1881. 

Administration  with  a  maturing  debt  of  about  ^[  ^"  ^^^"^  ^^^.^  *r  "L^'^r^i^  ^^l^®**  f^<*«  f^  Pf 

^(tK(\  f\(\f\  fif\(\    i«..»<^i«r  .»r.«^a^n?/^  V«^  /.rvnr.^..  <^^^  bouds  wcrc  mchncd  to  dispose  of  their  mvest- 

$650,000,000,  largely  represented  by  coupon  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  t^an  to  send  them  tTthe  Treasury  for 

bonds,  with  no  means  for  its  redemption.     To  exchange ;   and  the  immediate  payment  of  so  many 

avoid  the  calling  of  an  extra  session  of  Con-  bonds  abroad  bdng  likely  to  cause  a  drain  of  coin 

gress,  a  scheme  was  prepared  and  successfully  from  this  country,  and  to  disturb  busmess,  an  agency 

carried  out  by  which  the  exigency  was  avoid-  ^^^^^^  exchange  of  tiie  bonds  m  London  was  eetab- 

ed,  and  a  great  saving  of  interest  secured.  xhi^  plan  for  continuing  the  sLxes  has  proved  en- 

This  plan  and  the  operations  thereunder  were  tirely  satisfactory^  there  naving  been  presented  in 

fully  set  forth  in  a  letter  by  Secretary  Windom  due  time  for  contmuance  at  8*  per  cent  interest,  the 

to  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  dated  «J«o»in*  ,0^  •^'^®'^^'15?»iff'?5?  Jf^  *1,P¥*lv**^ic^ 

A  ri^,a+  fi   1 QQ1    «a  4Vvnrx«»<, .  the  surplus  revenues  $24,211,400,  for  which  the  Treas- 

August  8,  1881,  as  foUo ws :  ^^  ^^pl^  resources! 

It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  when  I  entered  upon  Having  succeeded  in  disposing  of  the  six  per  cents, 

the  duties  of  my  present  position,  in  Bfarch  last,  I  on  May  12th  the  department  gave  notice  that  tne  coupon 

found  that  of  the' bonded  indebtedness  of  tiie  Govern-  five  per  cent  bonds  of  the  loan  of  July  14,  1870,  and 

ment,  thoro  were  of  5  per  cent  bonds,  redeemable  at  Januaiy  20, 1871,  would  be  paid  on  August  12, 18S1, 
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with  a  like  privilege  of  continuinjif  the  bonds  at  81  per 
cent  to  such  of  the  holders  as  might  present  them  for 
that  purpose  on  or  before  July  1, 1881 ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Treasury  oflFered  to  receive,  for  continuance, 
in  like  manner,  any  of  the  uncalled  registered  bonds 
of  that  loan  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $250,000,000, 
the  remmnder  of  the  loan  being  reserved  with  a  view 
of  its  payment  from  the  surplus  revenues. 

The  continued  three-and-a-half  per  cent  bonds  hav- 
ing a  market  price  slightly  above  par,  the  five  per 
cents  in  question  were  rapidly  present^,  and  it  be- 
came neo(»3ary  to  extend  somewnat  the  limit  fixed  for 
the  amount  of  registered  bonds  to  be  accepted  for 
continuance. 

On  July  1st  a  notice  for  the  payment  on  October 
1,  1881,  of  the  registered  fives  not  continued  was 
given,  and  the  resources  of  the  Treasuiy  will  be 
aniple  to  meet  their  nayment.  .  .  . 

By  this  plan  the  aepartment  has  been  not  only  re- 
lieved i¥om  the  embajrassmcnt  of  providing  for  the 
payment  of  the  coupon  interest,  but  has  reduced  all 
the  six  and  five  per  cent  loans  of  the  Government  to 
a  loan  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  and 
bearing  interest  at  only  Zk  per  cent  per  annum ;  and 
this,  with  the  trifling  expense  to  the  Government  of 
preparing  the  new  registered  bonds,  and  of  paying  the 
actual  expenses  of  the  London  agency,  at  which  only 
three  pereons  have  been  employ^  for  a  few  weeks,  is- 
suing about  $44,500,000  of  the  continued  bonds.  .  .  . 

It  b  important  to  notice  that  no  calls  were  made 
for  bonds  m  excess  of  the  abilitv  of  the  department  to 
meet  their  payment  had  they  Been  presented  for  re- 
demption instead  of  continuance. 

In  addition  to  the  six  per  cent  bonds  continued  as 
above  stated,  there  were  also  subsequently  continued 
in  like  manner  of  five  per  cent  bonds  $401 .504,900, 
makins^  an  anniud  savin?  hi  interest  tnereatler 
through  these  transactions  of  $10,478,952.25. 

The  entire  expenses  incarred  therein  were 
less  than  $10,000,  and  the  scheme  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  other  than  a  remarkable  finan- 
cial achievement. 

The  follo¥nng  table  shows  the  condition  of 


the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
beginning  and  close  of  the  calendar  year 
1881: 


CHARACTER. 

I>w«Db«r  SI,  1880. 

Decnaber  SI,  1881. 

Bonds  at  6  per  cent. 

Bonds  at  6  per  cent 

Bonds  at  4^  per  cent 

Bonds  at  4  p«r  cent 

Bonds  at  8f  per  cent 

BeAinding  4  percent  cer- 
tiflcates 

$202,26fi,550  00 
469,651,050  00 
250.000,000  00 
789,420,400  00 

$250,000,000  00 
788,772,660  00 
551,186,800  00 

575,250  00 

927,400  00 
14,000,000  00 
20,781,566  6T 

11,484,895  26 
856,&S5  82 

846,741,761  00 

7,005,000  00 

6,658,880  00 

4^5S2,18.0  00 

7,147,580  12 

7.927  08 

Navy  pension  fond 

Interest  on  above 

Debt   on  which  interest 
had  ceased 

14,000,000  00 
14,814,877  85 

11,528,265  26 

Interest  on  same 

Demand  and  legal-tender 

notes 

Glearing-Hoase  certifl'tes 
Gold  certificates 

714,985  81 

846,740,986  00 
9,590,0(K)  00 
5,188,120  00 

Silver  certificates 

liYactionai  currency 

Unclaimed   Pacific  Rail- 
road interest 

68,67^280  00 
7,075,926  92 

7,256  51 

Total 

Less  cash  in  the  Treasory 

$2,121,481,475  40 
222,299,789  41 

12,018.869,697  85 
258,877,980  76 

Net  debt 

$1,899,181,785  91 

$1,765,491,717  09 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  80th  the 
infinx  of  gold  from  foreign  countries  continued, 
there  being  a  net  import  of  $5,886,058  of 
American  coin  and  $91,716,012  of  foreign  coin 
and  bullion,  of  which  latter  amount  $91,499,- 
168.61  found  its  way  to  the  New  York  assay- 
office.  Meanwhile  it  is  believed  that  the  do- 
mestic production  of  that  metal  had  not  dimin- 
ished to  any  considerable  extent. 

The  deposits  at  the  several  mints  and  assay- 
offices  for  the  year,  of  gold  and  silver,  have 
been  as  follows : 


Domestle  prodaction. 
United  Sutes  coin . . . 

ForsiirB  buiUon 

Foreign  coin. 

Old  Jewelry,  plate,  etc 

TotiU. 


Gold. 


BUtot. 


$35,815,086  55 

440,n6  97 

87,771,472  26 

55.462,885  74 

1,848,480  98 


$180,888,102  45 


$28,477,059  21 

7,807  40 

1,812,144  58 

784,482  22 

260,208  26 


$80,791,146  66 


TotikL 


$64,292,095  T6 

448,084  87 

89,088,616  84 

56,196,817  96 

1,608,684  18 


$161,624,249  11 


The  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the    mated  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to  be  as 
United  States  for  the  last  two  years  is  esti-    follows ; 


STATE  OR  TKRRrrORT. 


Alaska. 

Arfaona 

GalUbniia 

COondo 

Dakota 

Oeocsia. 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nerada 

New  Mcjdoo . . 
Horth  OMulina 

Oregon 

Sooth  C^rottna 
Tennessee .... 

Utah... 

Yiil^tniB 

Washimrtoo,.. 

SJ^*^;:::; 

Total 
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FISCAL  TKAK  1861. 


OoU. 


$6,000 

400,000 

17,500,000 

8,200,000 

8,600,000 

120,000 

1,980,000 

2,400,000 

4,800,000 

180,000 

95,000 

1,090,000 

15,000 

10.000 

410,000 

20,000 

14,000 


$86,000,000 


SllT«r. 


$2,000,000 

1,100,000 

17,000,000 

70,000 

""450,000 

2.500.000 

10,900,000 

425,000 

"  "  iciooo 


4,740,000 


$39,200,000 


Totel. 


$6,000 

2,400,000 

18,600,000 

20.200,000 

8,670,000 

120.000 

2,480,000 

4,900,000 

15,700,000 

555,(KK) 

95,000 

1,105,000 

1^000 

'  'i95d,666 

10,000 

410,000 

20,000 

14.000 


$75,200,000 


Gold. 


$7,000 

770,000 

19,000,000 

8,400,000 

4,500,000 

150,000 

1,980,000 

2,500,000 

2,700,000 

120,000 

7.%000 

1.000,000 

18,000 

2,000 

200,000 

11,000 

100,000 

7,000 

10,000 


$86,600,000 


SUTer. 


$1,800,000 

670,000 

15,000.0m 

60,000 

"i,Yoio,666 

2,800,000 

8,860,000 

270,000 

"""siiooo 


5,710,000 


60,000 


$42,100,000 


TotaL 


$7,000 

8,570,000 

19.870,000 

18,400,000 

4,560,000 

1*)0,000 

8,080,000 

4,800,000 

11,560,000 

890,000 

75,000 

1,080,000 

18,000 

2,000 

6,910,000 

11,000 

100.000 

7,000 

60,000 


$78,600,000 
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The  total  ooiDage  of  the  several  mints  dnr- 
ing  the  year  has  heen  as  follows  : 


DENOMINATION. 

PiMW. 

YalM. 

GOLD. 

Doable-eaglea 

887,456 

2,171,516 

4,566.858 

1,086 

2,996 

1,686 

117,749,120  00 

Eaffles...' 

21,715,160  00 

Hiuf-eaj(l68 

22,881,765  00 
8,106  00 
7,400  00 

Three  dollars 

Qiurter-eaf  lea 

Doito.77.T... ...::::: 

1,686  00 

Total  gold 

7.680,098 

62JS08.279  00 

SILYZft. 

Dollars 

17,897,855 

9,756 

14,966 

87,855 

27,807,856  00 
4,877  60 

Half-dollars 

Quarter-dollars 

8,788  75 

l)im«ff 

8,785  50 

Total  silver., 

27.450,420 

27,409,706  75 

MTKOK. 

Fire  cents 

Three  cents 

19,956 

24.956 

88,964,955 

997  75 

74S  66 

One  oent 

889,649  55 

Total  minor 

89.009,865 

891,895  95 

Total  coinage 

74,100,278 

$90,109,881  70 

Proof  trade  dollars,  1,987. 

The  number  of  national  banks  in  the  coun- 
try appears  to  be  increasing,  eighty-six  haying 
been  organized  during  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber, 1881,  with  an  aggregate  authorized  capital 
of  $9,651,050,  and  circulation  of  $6,288,580— 
the  largest  number  of  banks  organized  in  any 
one  year  since  1872.  Meanwhile  there  were 
discontinued  twenty-six  banks,  with  a  capital 
of  $2,020,000  and  circulation  of  $1,246,530, 
making  the  total  number  in  operation  October 
1  last  2,132.  the  greatest  number  of  banks  that 
have  ever  been  in  operation  at  any  one  time. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  national-bank 
system,  three  hundred  and  forty  banks  have 
gone  into  voluntary  liquidation,  and  eighty-six 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  to 
close  up  their  affairs.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  from  whose  re- 
ports most  of  the  information  concerning  na- 
tional banks  is  necessarily  obtained,  that  the 
losses  to  creditors  from  the  failures  of  nationid 
banks  during  the  eighteen  years  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Bank  Act,  has  been  about 
$6,240,000.  an  annual  averace  of  about  $346,- 
000.  As  these  corporations  have  had  an  aver- 
age capital  of  about  $450,000,000  and  deposits 
averaging  $800,000,000,  the  percentage  of  loss 
on  money  employed  is  remarkably  small. 

The  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  national 
banks  on  October  1,  1881,  are  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

BESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $1,169,022,808 

Over-drafts 4,778,780 

Bonds  for  circalation 868^885,600 

.  Bonds  for  deposiU 15,540,000 

United  SUtes  bonds  on  hand 40,972,450 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 61.896,706 

Due  from  reserve  airents 182.963,188 

Due  from  other  national  bankn 78,505,446 

Due  from  other  banks  and  bankers. . .  19,806,827 

Real  estate,  furniture,  and  fixtures. . .  47,829.111 

Current  expenses 6,781,986 

'    Premiums 4,188,586 


Brooffht  forward $l,M4,BMi,8» 

Checks  and  other  cash  items li,88I,679 

Exchanges  for  clearing-house 189,222,256 

Bills  of  other  national  banks 1 7,782.712 

Fractional  currency 878,946 

Bpede 114.884,786 

Legal-tender  notes 58,158,441 

United  BUtes  certificates  of  deposit. .  6,740,000 

Five  per  cent  redemption  ftind 16,11 5,752 

Due  from  United  States  Treasurer. . . .  1,856,844 

Total $2,856,887,891 

LIABILITIES. 

CipiUl  Stock $468,821,965 

Surplus  ftind 128,140,618 

Undivided  profits 56^72.191 

National-bank  notes  outstanding 820,199,960 

State-bank  notes  outstanding 245,018 

Dividends  unpaid 8,S&\92T 

Individual  deposits 1,070,997,581 

United  States  deposits 8,476,600 

Deposits  of  U .  8.  disbursing  officers . .  8,681 ,806 

Due  to  national  banks 205,662,946 

Due  to  other  banks  and  bankers 89,047,471 

Notes  and  bills  redisoounted 8,091,165 

Bills  payable 4,604,077 

Total $2,858,887,891 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Bank 
Act  of  February  25,  1868,  every  national 
banking  association  organized  thereunder  was 
to  have  snccession  by  the  name  designated  in 
its  articles  of  association  and  for  the  period 
limited  therein,  not,  however,  exceeding  twenty 
years  from  tlie  passage  of  the  act.  The  act  of 
JoDe  8,  1864,  provided  that  each  association 
should  have  succession  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  from  its  organization.  Under  these 
acts  the  corporate  existence  of  the  bank  first 
organized  expired  on  January  1,  1882,  and 
that  of  the  second  will  expire  on  April  11th 
following.  From  the  last-named  date  to  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1888,  the  corporate  existence  will 
terminate  of  898  banks,  having  a  capital  of 
$91,985,950  and  a  circulation  $67,855,910. 
The  corporate  existence  of  1,080  banks  or- 
ganized under  the  act  of  June  8,  1864,  will 
cease  between  1884  and  1890,  mainly  in  the 
first  two  years  of  that  period.  While  further 
legislation  is  deemed  desirable  to  authorize 
these  banks  to  renew  their  charters,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  necessary.   The  Comptroller  says : 

If.  for  any  reason,  the  legislation  herein  propofied 
Bhall  not  be  favorably  considered  by  Congress,  the 
banks  can  still,  under  the  present  laws,  renew  their 
existence  if  they  so  desire ;  and  in  the  absence  of  pro- 
hibitory l^slation  many  of  them  imdoubtedly  will, 
on  the  ezi>iration  of  their  present  charters,  organize 
new  associations  with  nearlv  the  same  stockholders 
as  before,  and  will  then  apply  for  and  obtain  ftx>m  the 
Comptroller  certificates  authorizing  them  to  continue 
business  for  twenty  years  ftt>m  the  respective  dates  of 
their  new  organization  certificate.  Such  a  ooun«  of 
procedure  wul  be  perfectly  legal,  and,  indeed,  under 
the  existing  laws,  the  Comptroller  has  no  discretion- 
uy  power  m  the  matter,  but  must  nccessaiilv  sano- 
tio^  the  organization  or  reorganization  of  suon  asso- 
ciations as  shall  have  conformed  in  all  respects  to  the 
legal  requirements. 

The  passage,  however,  of  a  general  act  directly  au- 
thorizing^ an  extension  of  the  corporate  existence  of 
associations  whose  charters  are  about  to  expire  would, 
in  many  instances,  relieve  the  banks  fix>m  embarrass- 
ment. As  the  law  now  stands,  if  the  shareholders* of 
an  association  are  all  azreed,  the  process  of  reomni- 
zation  is  simple ;  but  if  any  of  the  sharchblders  object 
to  such  reorganization,  they  are  entitled  to  a  complete 
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liquidation  of  the  bank's  aflain,  and  to  a  jmv  rata  dis- 
tnbution  of  all  its  assets,  including  its  surplus  fund. 
In  many  instances  executors  and  administrators  of 
eittates  bold  national-bank  stock  in  trust ;  and  while 
the;|r  might  prefer  to  retain  their  interests  in  the  asso- 
ciations which  issued  the  stock,  they  would  perhaps 
have  no  autliorit^  to  sub:M;ribe  lor  stock  in  the  new 
organizations.  While,  therefore,  the  legislation  asked 
for  is  not  absolutely  essential,  yet  its  passage  at  an 
early  day  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  many  of  the 
national  banks,  and  especially  so  to  the  dass  last 
referred  to. 

Daring  the  year  1879,  on  $466,968,604  of 
capital,  the  national  banks  have  paid  in  taxes 
to  the  United  States  $7,016,131 ;  to  the  several 
States,  $7,603,232— a  total  of  $14,619,863,  or 
$3.20  on  each  $100  of  capital.  During  the 
same  period  the  banks  declared  dividends  on 
their  capital  stock  of  6*6  per  cent,  and  in  and 
for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1881,  divi- 
dends of  9*2  per  cent. 

For  the  six  months  ending  May  31, 1881,  the 
State  banks,  savings-banks,  and  private  bankers 
report  a  capital  of  $24,602,719,  deposits  in  the 
amoont  of  $96,860,426,  on  both  of  which  a 
tax  was  paid  of  $202,844.80,  or  at  a  rate  per 
annum  of  only  about  3*2  cents  per  hundred  dol- 
lars on  both  capital  and  deposits.  The  earn- 
ings of  these  banks  are  of  coarse  not  known. 

On  October  1,  1881,  the  national  banks,  ex- 
cepting those  in  the  reserve  cities,  held  against 
deposits  of  $607,247,143,  a  reserve  of  $168,- 
299,042,  or  81*21  per  cent,  although  the  law 
required  a  reserve  of  only  16  per  cent.  In  the 
reserve  cities,  exclusive  of  New  York,  against 
deposits  of  $326,669,226,  the  banks  held  re- 
serves araounting to $109,806,607,  or  8008  per 
cent.  In  New  York  city  the  deposits  were 
$268,769,378,  against  which  there  was  a  re- 
serve of  only  $62,642,646,  or  23*27  per  cent 
In  these  cities  the  law  requires  a  reserve  of 
26  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  deposits,  and 
thongh,  at  the  date  mentioned,  unusually  heavy 
demands  are  made  upon  the  banks  for  money 
to  be  used  in  payment  for  cotton,  grain,  and 
provisions,  among  the  producers  in  the  West 
and  South,  the  banks  kept  their  reserve  largely 
in  excess  of  the  amount  required  by  law,  ex- 
cept in  New  York  city,  where  it  was  tempo- 
rarily reduced  below  the  limit,  but  not  enough 
to  create  any  distrust  in  monetary  circles. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  value  of  our 
foreign  commerce  has  largely  increased,  both 
in  exports  and  of  merchandise  and  specie,  the 
exports  of  merchandise  reaching  the  unpre- 
ceaented  amount  of  $902,377,346,  an  increase 
over  that  of  the  previous  year  of  $66,738,688, 
and  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise daring  the  same  period  amounted  to 
$642,664,628. 

The  specie  value  of  the  exports  of  the  coun- 
try has  increased  within  the  last  ten  years 
about  $466,000,000,  made  up  largely  from  the 
increase  in  certain  products  and  manufactures, 
•a  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  compar- 
ing the  value  of  exports  on  those  articles  for 
1871  and  1881 : 


COMMODrriES. 

the  7«kr  aiidwl  Jium  80 — 

IncwM. 

1871. 

1881. 

Bread  and  breadstaffs. 

Provisions  and  tallow 

Cotton  and  manafACt.  ot . . 
AnlRuUs,  livinir 

DoUan. 

79,881,187 

4I,870,S&4 

221.885,245 

1,019,604 

1,897,895 

12,916,542 

Oollan. 

270,332,519 

158,828396 

261,267,138 

16,412,898 

8,088,445 

18,600,313 

Dollwt. 

UH),961,889 

116,458,648 

89,881,888 

15392,794 

Leather  and  manuftct.  of . 
Wood  and  manaflkot  of. . . 

6,191,050 
5,688,n0 

Total  increase  in  the  ex- 
ports ofthe  above  articles 

874,050,476 

The  following  table  will  show  the  value  of 
imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  with  each 
of  the  principal  foreign  countries  and  their 
dependencies,  over  the  year  ended  June  80, 
1881: 


COUNTRIE& 


United  Kingdom  (England,  Scotland, 

and  Ireland) 

France  

Germany 


Kxpofta. 


Dollan. 


Importk 


DoUan. 


West  Indies : 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

British  West  Indies  . . . . 
Hayti  and  San  Domingo. 

French  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies..  .. 


Total. 


British  North  American  Provinces. 

Brazil 

Belgium 

China,  including  Hong-Kong 

Netherlands 


East  Indies: 

British  East  Indies 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Portognese  East  Indies. 


Total. 


Italy 

Mexico 

Russia. 

Spain 

Japan 

United  SUtes  of  Colombia 

Venezuela 

Spanish  possessions,  except  Cuba  and 

Porto  Rico 

British  Possessions  in  Australasia. . . . 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Argentine  Republic 

Denmark 

Uruguay 

Central  American  states  and  British 

Honduras 

Portugal 


481,185,078  174,498,788 
94,197,451  09,906,875 
70,188,253,  02,989,181 


18,188,297 

8,89d,144 

5,276,518 

l,66^e21 

940,418 

788,691 


80,080,689 


66,868,606 
6,294,046 
5,642,050 
8,464,577 
8,694,876 
859,900 


89,512,876 
9,252,415' 

86,826y88ll 
8,364,684 

26,852,507 


858,069 
1,728,786 


2,586.855 


84,218,558 

88,041,947 
52,782,586 
12,608,485 
24,717,557 
5,802,806 


18,012,206 

7^9,811 

51,610 


Gnianas : 

British  Qniana. 
Dutch  Guiana.. 
French  Guiana 

Total.... 


Sweden  and  Norway  

British  poesess'ons  In  Africa  and  ad- 
jacent Islands 

Austria. 

Turkey 

Chili 

Gibraltar.  .  

All  other  countries  and  ports,  not  else- 
where specified 


Total, 


9,018,875 

11,171,289 

16,025,684 

12,554,547 

l,468,y76 

5,8S8,189 

8,768,604 

62,868 
6,728,605 
2,77a072 
2,427,868 
6,892.589 
1,612,612 

2.111,697 
4,291,266 


1,728,447 

249.584 

65,869 


2,088,849 


8,406,296 

2,470.592 
2,255,412 
1,499.899 
1,614,886 
2,881,742 

8,466,558 


2^818,627 


11,618,987 
8,817,808 
2,897,158 
5,988,996 

14,217,600 
5,991,890 
6,601,81f 

9,159,428 
8,098,808 
5,683,000 
5,669,240 
402,979 
4,164,668 

8,602,906 
758,208 


8,424,074 

402,519 

8,108 


2,829,696 


947,896 

1,696384 
1.41^611 
1,582,807 
1,485,970 
17,416 

4,997,185 


902.877,846,642,664,628 
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Included  in  the  amoi^nt  of  exports  is  an  Jacksonville,  St.  Aagnstine  and  Halifax  River 

amount  of  $18,451,399,  foreign  merchandise,  Railway  Company,  and  to  grant  certain  feny 

which  is  exported  after  having  been  entered  in  privileges  and  lands  to  said  company, 

this  country,  and  retained  in  store  for  a  longer  An  act  to  amend  sections  2,  8,  and  4  of  an 

or  shorter  period;  the  remainder,  $888,925,-  act  entitled  **An  act  to  incorporate  the  St. 

947,  is  domestic  merchandise.  John^s  and  Lake  Eustis  Railway  Company," 

FLORIDA.     The  vote  of  the  State  in  the  approved  February  20,  1879. 

last  presidential  election  was  51,618:  for  the  An  act  to  provide  for  calling  out  the  organ- 

Garfield  electors,  28,654 ;    for  the  Hancock  ized  and  enrolled  militia  of  this  State  to  aid 

electors,  27,964 ;  majority  for  Hancock,  4,310.  the  civil  authorities. 

The  Legislature,  consisting  of  22  Republicans  An  act  to  incorporate  a  company,  and  to 

and  85  Democrats  in  both  branches,  convened  facilitate  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a 

on  the  4th  of  January  and  adjourned  on  the  railroad  from  Green  Cove  Springs,  upon  the 

4th  of  March.    On  the  18th  of  January  Charles  St.  John^s  River,  in  Clay  County,  to  the  town 

W.  Jones  was  re-elected  United  States  Sena-  or  village  of  Melrose,  in  Alachua  County,  un- 

tor.    Among  the  laws  enacted  at  this  session  der  the  style  of  the  Green  Cove  Springs  and 

are  the  following :  Melrose  Railroad  Company. 

An  act  to  prevent  illegal  voting  in  the  State.  An  act  to  grant  certain  lands  to  the  East 

An  act  to  suppress  gaming.  Florida  Railway  Company. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  assessment  and  An  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating 

collection  of  taxes  upon  improvements  on  the  liquors  within  two  miles  of  any  camp-ground 

public  lands,  and  for  the  protection  of  occupy-  used  for  religious  worship  in  this  State, 

ing  claimants  of  said  lands.  An  act  to  prevent  the  improper  living  to- 

An  act  to  enable  a  married  woman  to  dis-  gether  of  certain  persons, 

pose  of  her  separate  property  by  last  will  and  An  act  to  reapportion  the  congressional  dis- 

testament.  tricts  of  this  State. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Live  Oak  and  An  act  to  amend  the  first  section  of  chapter 

Rowland^s  Bluff  Railroad  Company.  3138,  Laws  of  Florida,  entitled  "  An  act  pre- 

An  act  to  prevent  the  selling  as  butter  of  scribing  a  uniform  rate  of  fare  upon  railroads," 

oleomargarine,   or   any  spurious  preparation  approved  March  11,  1879. 

purporting  to  be  butter.  An  act  to  designate  the  holidays  to  be  ob- 

An  act  relating  to  the  arrest  of  fugitives  served  in  the  acceptance  and  payment  of  bills  of 

from  justice  from  other  States.  exchange,  bank-checks,  and  promissory  notes. 

An  act  to  repeal  and  dissolve  municipal  cor-  An  act  to  incorporate  the  reusacola  and  At- 

porations  under  certain  circumstances,  and  to  lantic  Railroad  Company,  and  to  grant  certain 

provide  the  manner  in  which  such  cities  may  lands  to  the  same, 

become  reincorporated.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a 

An  act  for  the  better  protection  of  passen-  committee  to  investigate  the  issue  of  the  bonds 

gers  on  railroad-cars,   and  the  employes  of  of  1873,  and  the  origin  and  disposition  of  the 

railroad  companies.  same. 

An  act  to  make  the  public  use  of  indecent  An  act  to  enlarge  the  equity  jurisdiction  of 

or  obscene  language  a  misdemeanor,  and  pro-  the  circuit  courts, 

vide  for  the  punishment  thereof.  An  act  to  encourage  the  construction  of  ca- 

An  act  relating  to  landlords*  lien,  for  what,  nals  between  the  Matanzas  and  Halifax  Rivera, 

and  upon  what  it  exists.  and  between  the  Mosauito  and  Indian  Rivers, 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Carrabelle  and  commonly  known  as  tne  Hanlover. 

Thomasville  Railroad  Company.  An  act  to  enable  settlers  on  State  lands  to 

An  act  relating  to  the  intermarriage  of  white  obtain  titles  thereto, 

persons  with  persons  of  color.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Palatka  and  Indian 

An  act  for  the  benefit  of  sheep-raisers,  and  River  Railway  Company, 

for  the  protection  of  sheep  and  other  stock  An  act  to  authorize  the  trustees  of  the  Inter- 

against  dogs.  nal  Improvement  Fund  of  the  State  of  Florida 

An  act  to  encourage  the  planting  of  oysters  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  said  fund  by  be- 
in  the  waters  of  this  State,  and  to  protect  the  coming  a  bi<lder  and  purchaser  of  the  raUroads 
rights  of  owners  thereof,  from. Lake  City  to  Quincy,  and  the  branch  to 

An  act  to  prevent  the  selling,  hiring,  barter-  Monticello,  and  from  Tallahassee  to  St.  Marks, 
ing,  lending,  or  giving  to  minors  under  sixteen  should  the  same  be  sold,  as  provided  in  the  sev- 
years  of  age,  or  to  any  person  of  unsound  enth  clause  of  the  decree  in  the  case  of  J.  Fred 
mind,  certain  fire-arms  or  other  dangerous  Schutte  and  others,  complainants,  ««.  the  Jack- 
weapons,  sonville,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  Railroad  Com- 

An  act  to  dissolve  municipal  corporations  pany  and  others,  defendants,  rendered  in  the 

under  circumstances  therein   stated,   and  to  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Fifth  Judi- 

provide  governments  for  the  same.  cial  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  Florida,  by 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Orange  Ridge,  the  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  Circuit  Justice, 

DeLand  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company.  and  filed  the  81st  of  May,  1879,  and  for  other 

An  act  to  confirm  the  organization  of  the  purposes. 
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An  act  to  prevent  the  careless  use  of  fire-  shall  be  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  authority, 

arms  on  the  public  highways.  "S^bto  and  privileges,  and  charged  with  all  the  duties 

An  ai*t  tr^  nrnhihit  Thtk  fiahino-  fnr-  oTio/l  Ani»  which  are  conferred  on  the  mayor  and  aldermen  and 

_    An  act  to  proHibit  the  fishing  for  shad  dur-  ^^^^  ^f^^^  ^^^  ^^e  mhabitahts,  under  and  by  vir- 

ing  certain  perio<ls  ot  time  herein  specified.  tue  of  the  said  act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of 

An  act  to  amend  chapter  8147  of  the  acts  cities  and  towns,  approved  4th  February,  a.  d.  1869, 

of  1879,  entitled  *'  An  act  to  protect  the  food-  chapter  1688,  and  the  amendments  thcretOj  except  as 

fishes  of  the  State  and  to  regulate  fisheries,"  J^£^^^^'  provided,  and  as  may  be  inconsistent  with 

approved  March  11,  1879.  Sec.  J,  j^^^  ^^  in^yor  and  aldermen  shall  be  au- 

An  act  to  provide   for  the  appointment  of  thorized  to  compromise  and  settle  the  existing  indebt- 

boards  of  health  for  incorporated  cities  and  edness  of  such  defunct  corporations  upon  the  best 

towns  in  this  State   oontainimr  800  or  more  terms  obtainable,  and  which  tliey  may  approve,  hav- 

rAfriatArAfl  vntAra  ^^  regard  to  the  amount  of  such  mdebtedness  and 

regiswrea  \  oiers.         ^     ^,     «       .     ,  -.     .  the  means  and  the  abUity  of  the  inhabitants  and  prop- 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Tropical  Penmsu-  erty-holders  of  such  citv  or  town,  and  for  this  pur- 

lar  Railroad  Company.  pose  they  are  authorizea  to  issue  bonds  bearing  an 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Florida  Midland  a^iual  interest  of  not  more  than  four  per  cent  for  the 

and  Georgia  Railroad  Company,  and  to  grant  flrjt  five  years,  and  not  more  thwi  six  per  cent  for  any 

^^»*«;«  i„«^«  4.^  ♦k^  ^^^^     r     j»                 ©  subsequent  penod,  the  said  bonds  to  mature  m  twen- 

certam  lands  to  the  same.  ^     „,       ^     .        ^  ty-fivo  yearsVwhic^i  bonds  shall  be  used  for  no  other 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Blue  Spring,  Or-  purpose  than  the  settlement  of  said  exbting  mdebted- 

an^d  Ridge,  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company.  ness. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the   Monticello  and  ,  ^^P-  R-  That,  out  of  the  amount  of  taxes  now  au- 

G^anriA  Rail  rnad  fJnmnRn v  thonzed  by  law  to  be  assessed  by  the  cities  and  towns, 

ueorgia  ttail  roaa  company.  at  least  one  half  of  one  per  cent  shall  be  annually  ap! 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Ok^ehnmkee  and  propriated  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  said  indebted- 

Panasof  kee  Railroad  Company.  ness  and  the  interest  on  the  same,  or  such  substituted 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  obligations  as  shall  be  given  therefor. 

Coast  Canal  and  Okechobee  Land  Company.  Another  law,  with  similar  provisions,  in- 

The  following  are  the  essential  portions  of  eluding  substituted  bonds  at  not  more  than 

the  act  for  the  dissolution  of  municipal  corpo-  seven  per  cent  interest,  enacted — 

rations :  That  the  charters  of  all  cities  and  towns  incorpo- 

S.CTIOK  1.  That,  whenever  any  citv  or  town  in  thi.  S^„7 ''jJ'nf  ?h,".  8?^»,Im.'EZ^^^^?^uk/ 

fifotA  \^r^,^^w^¥^A  .,nri^*  fk«  ««*  Vu»  ♦!»«  ;n/.,^..xo,».4^^.,  ^1  thc  Uws  oi  tiiis  otatc,  which  have  a  bonded  mdebt- 

State  moorgorated  under  the  act  for  the  incorporation  ^           ^  ^  ^  ^i »       ^  ^          ^           .^       ^ 

of  cities  and  towns,  approved  the  4th  day  of  Febru-  J        u*  o-v,**  ^rv^v^j  ^•■"^  f"*"*  ""»  »"«  tuiyiMVi,  luiu 

—J^  \   .>  iftno  ia  ;«.i«f>f^  f/t  ♦!,«  oT«^.vn^%vr™  i;»«  for  which  a  fund  tor  their  payment  has  not  been  pro- 

d%i"il^-ui^^  doiu™,  ^  ^.tteTo f" whieh°hJ^'S:  t^^^  "^  "^ ^^  ^f  -f  ^o  ^e^by  dedj^S  to 

n^ed  unpaid  for  flve've«™  or  longer,  the  charter  of  ^^^^^^  X^^Tlli  ^t^yt;^'^^^: 

such  city  or  town  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  ^"«^«  "" «"«  i  *^'>'«»^»*^v"  "»  w^o  viv/»v»*4vi  wm.  iuci^umo, 

decUred  to  be  repealed,  and  the  incorporation  thereor  ^  ^  "^^^  ««  heremafter  provided, 

dissolved,  which  dissolution  shall  take  etfoct  on  the  This  law  was  subsequently  declared  by  the  Sn- 

prochimation  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  to  be  made  preme  Court  to  be  unconstitutional. 

M  heremafter  provided.  .  .  .          ^^  ,  ,,      «  The  act  to  enable  settlers  on  State  lands  to 

Sec.  3.  .  .  .  Provided^  however.  That  the  offleors  «i^i.„;„  xui^^  *i.«-^4.^  :«  ««  .*^n^„« 

of  such  dissolved  corporation  shall  continue  to  be  the  ^^^"^  *^"®8  thereto  is  as  foUo ws : 

custodians  of  the  books,  records,  papers,  money,  evi-  Section  1.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 

denoes  of  debt,  and  property  of  every  nature  and  de-  act,  actual  settlers  on  any  of  the  public  lands  belong- 

scription.  both  real  and  personal,  of  such  corporation,  ing  to  this  State  subiect  to  entry  maj  and  are  hereby 

and  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  permitted  to  enter  tne  lands  on  which  they  reside  or 

respective  offices,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre-  have  in  cultivation,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 

serve  the  peace  and  good  order  of  such  city  or  town,  sixty  acres,  to  be  taken  in  a  compact  form  according 

until  the  establishment  of  another  government  ana  to  legal  subdivisions,  at  the  priocs  now  or  hereafter 

established  for  such  lands,  by  paying  one  third  of  the 
purchase-money  at  the  time  of  mining  entry,  one  third 
of  the  same  within  two  years  thereiUter,  and  the  re- 
maining one  third  in  three  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
debt,  money,  and  property  of  every  nature  and  do-  try.  • 
•cription,  both  real  ana  personal.  .  .  .  Seo.  2.  The  person  applying  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Seo.  5.  Tiiat  at  any  time  after  the  first  publication  preceding  section  shall  zuake  affidavit  before  some  of- 

of  the  Govemor^s  proclfjnation,  as  provided  for  in  ncer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  that  such  applica- 

■ection  3  of  this  act,  on  the  petition  of  twenty  or  more  tion  is  made  for  his  or  her  exclusive  use  and  benefit, 

persons  residing  within  the  limits  of  any  city  or  town  and  that  hb  or  her  entry  is  made  for  the  purpose  oi 

m  this  State,  the  charter  of  which  has  oeen  repealed  actual  settlement  or  cultivation,  and  not  either  directly 

and  the  incorporation  dissolved  under  this  act,  it  shall  or  indirectly  for  the  benefit  of  any  other  person,  and 

be  the  duty  or  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  con-  that  the  hmds  anplied  for  do  not  embrace  the  resi- 

B«nt  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a  mayor  and  five  alder-  denoe,  cultivated  lands,  or  improvements  of  any  other 

men,  residents  of  such  city  or  town,  who  shall  exer-  person,  and  shall  prove  by  the  affidavits  of  two  cred- 

cise  the  powers  and  fhnctions  hereinafter  provided,  ible  witnesses  that  he  or  she  is  residing  upon  the  land 

and  shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years,  and  until  applied  for  or  has  a  part  of  the  same  in  actual  cultivo- 

tbeir  suooessors  are  appointed  and  qualified..  tion. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  such  cities  and  towns  for  which  a  Seo.  8.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more 

mayor  and  aldermen  shall  be  appointed,  as  provided  than  one  entry  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

for  in  section  5,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  provisional  Seo.  4.  In  case  of  a  failure  to  pay  any  of  the  install- 

munidpalities,  the  boondlaries  of  which  snail  be  co-  ments  upon  any  entry  made  unuer  the  provisions  of 

«xteniiire  witii  the  boundaries  of  such  defunct  cities  this  act  for  ninety  days  after  the  same  shall  become 

tod  towns.     And  the  said  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  due,  the  entry  shall  become  null  and  void,  and  that 

0Qch  officerB  as  mav  be  appomted  b^  them,  ana  the  portion  of  the  purchase-money  already  paid  shall  be 

inhaMtants  within  tne  limits  of  such  cities  and  towns,  forfeited. 


the  appointment  and  qualification  of  officers  under  it, 
to  whom  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  such 
defunct  oorooration  to  transfer  and  deliver  promptly, 
on  demand,  all  books,  records,  papers,  evidences  of 
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Seo.  5.  All  peTBODB  entering  lands  under  the  pro- 
visiona  of  this  act  ahaU  be  assessed  for  and  paj  taxes 
on  the  land  so  entered,  from  and  alter  the  date  of  en- 
try and  first  payment  thereon,  and  a  failure  to  pay  the 
taxes  assessed  thereon  shall  cause  a  forfeiture  of  all 
the  benefits  of  this  act  and  the  part  of  the  purchase- 
money  paid  in. 

The  Governor  vetoed  a  bill  providing  that — 

the  seat  of  government  be  changed  fW>m  Tallahassee, 
in  Loon  County,  to  Gkdnesvillo,  in  Alachua  County, 
or  such  other  place  in  tliis  State  which  a  mi^jority 
of  the  registered  voters  of  the  State  shall  select :  Pro- 
videdy  that  the  removal  ot  the  scat  of  government  and 
the  erection  of  the  Capitol  building  shall  be  accom- 
plished without  cost  to  the  State. 

A  com inittee  appointed  to  investigate  certain 
charges  of  official  miscoodact  against  Ohief-Jas- 
tice  £.  M.  Randall  made  a  report,  exonerating 
him,  which  was  adopted. 

The  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine 


provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  Grovernor 
of  six  boards  of  medical  examiners,  to  be  lo- 
cated respectively  at  Tallahassee,  Jacksonville, 
Pensacola,  Key  West,  Ocala,  and  Tampa,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  candidates  for  practice, 
not  graduates  in  medicine,  and  issue  certificates 
to  those  found  competent. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly appointed  to  go  to  Jacksonville  to  ob- 
tain information  regarding  the  indebtedness  of 
the  Internal  Improvement  Fund,  reported  the 
following  statement  of  the  amount  of  coupons 
of  bonds  of  the  railroad  companies  guaranteed 
by  the  truHtees  of  the  Internal  Improvement 
Fund,  which  have  been  filed  in  court  and  veri- 
fied as  reported  by  A.  Doggett,  Special  Master, 
with  interest  on  the  coupons  from  maturity, 
the  payments  made  thereon,  and  the  balance 
now  due : 


RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


Florida 

Florida,  Atlantic  and  Galf  Central 

Pensacola  and  Georgia 

Tallahassee 

Total 


Amount  of  eouponi* 


$809,615  00 

95,620  00 

180,728  50 

19,283  50 


$546,252  00 


iDtowt  on  coupon*. 


$227,664  77 
95;»7  88 
94.4U6  44 
15,858  05 


$433,467  14 


Total  prlnelpsl  and 
faiterMt. 


$628,279  77 

191,157  88 

2^^184  94 

85,146  55 


$979,719  14 


PiRTinwts 


$75,818  59 

68,149  46 

28,S89  47 

8,791  71 


$171,644  23 


$452,466  18 

128,008  4S 

201,245  47 

26,854  64 


$808,074  91 


After  the  first  of  January  a  remarkable  ac- 
tivity in  the  sale  of  State  lands  was  manifested. 
The  following  are  the  sales  for  five  months : 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  AND  SWAMP  LANDS. 


MONTHS. 

Acrw. 

Amooat. 

Jannary 

4,874-98 
27,602-42 

8,895-82 
88,298-45 
14,897 -87 

$4,118  26 

February 

22,977  88 

liarch 

10,896  83 

April 

20,718  96 

liay 

12,458  88 

Total 

90,568-64 

$71,169  26 

SCHOOL  AND  SEMINARY  LANDS. 


LANDS. 

Acre*. 

Amount. 

Total  sales 

C870-00 

$8,957  00 

Since  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879,  these 
patents  for  swamp-lands  have  been  received 
from  the  United  States : 

Arrw. 

Patent  No.  19,  former  Tallahassee  (now  Gaines- 

Tll le)  district 4,689  * 80 

Patent  No.   12.  former   St    Au^ast^e   (now 

Gainesville)  district 29,509-75 

Patent  No.  1,  Gainesville  district 15,761  86 

Patent  No.  17,  former  Tampa  (now  (}ainesyille) 

district 682,860-84 

Patent  No.  18,  former  Tampa  (now  Gainesville) 

district 818,614-68 

Patent  No.  19,  former  Tampa  (now  Gainesville) 

district 686,99515 

Patent  No.  20,  former  Tampa  (now  Gainesville) 

district 2,282,66707 

Total 8,765,448-66 

The  quantity  previously  patented  was 10,667,016  16 

Making  total  patents  received 14,442,40480 

The  quantity  disposed  of  prior  to 

January  1,  1877,  was 1,497,272-27 

Disposed  of  since 187,457-16 

1,684,729*42 

Balance  on  hand 12,767,785*88 


A  census  of  the  Indians  of  South  Florida 
was  taken  a  year  or  two  since,  giving  a  total 
population  of  203.  This  has  been  augmented 
by  tlie  natural  increase,  and  they  may  now  be 
set  down  at  225.  The  chiefs  are  always  chosen 
from  the  family  or  faction  of  the  **  Tigers,"  it 
being  a  tradition  among  the  Indians  that  if  the 
selection  be  made  from  the  "Wolves,"  the 
**  Snakes,"  or  the  *;  North  Winds,"  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  incumbent  will  be  short- 
lived. A  general  council  is  called  annually  in 
the  green-corn  season,  when  a  trial  is  had  of 
all  offenders  against  the  laws.  This  is  also  a 
legislative  body,  where  new  laws  are  enacted 
and  modifications  made  in  those  already  passed. 

A  question  arising  as  to  the  effect  of  a  con- 
viction for  petit  larceny  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  upon  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that,  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  such  conviction  disqualified  the  oflTender 
from  voting. 

Captain  H.  S.  Duval,  United  States  deputy 
surveyor,  returning  from  an  expedition  in 
South  Florida,  reports  that  the  country  marked 
as  the  Everglades,  as  far  as  he  surveyed,  con- 
sists of  high,  rolling  lands,  covered  with  a  large 
growth  of  pine,  with  here  and  there  large 
bodies  of  hammock-land  which  seemed  richer 
than  he  had  ever  before  seen  in  an  experience 
of  thirty-one  yei^s  in  sarveying  in  Florida. 

He  regards  the  Everglades  as  partially  a 
myth,  though  doubtless  there  is  something  of 
the  kind,  but  covering  but  very  little  ground, 
immediately  south  of  the  great  Okechobee 
Lake. 

For  the  year  ending  June  1st,  the  total  value 
of  merchandise  transported  on  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River,  including  the  Appalachicola  and 
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Flint  Rivers,  was  $5,T8T,140,  against  $4,898,- 
000  for  the  previoas  year,  which  is  a  gain  of 
$1,889,140,  or  an  increase  of  81  per  cent.  In 
1879  it  was  only  $3,760,000.  —  The  river 
freights  aggregate  for  the  year  $266,960, 
against  $196,800  the  year  before,  a  gain  of 
$69,160,  or  an  increase  of  80  per  cent.  In 
1879  the  river  freights  were  $156,558. 

The  items  of  appropriation  for  Florida,  as 
contained  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  the 
last  Congress,  are  as  follows : 

Improving  AppalmchiooU  Bay,  Florida. $10,000 

**         Appalachieola  River 1,600 

**         Tampa  Bay,  bar,  and  ohanneL 10,000 

"          ChocUwhatchee  River 10,000 

**         Entrance  to  Cumberland  Sound 100,000 

*         Eacambia  River 6,000 

•*         BtJohn'8  Klver 100,000 

"         PeaaeCreek 7,000 

•*         Witlilacoochee  River 7.600 

^         Buwannee  River 8.000 

Volusia  bar 5,600 

Pensaoola  Harbor. 20,000 


According  to  the  census  of  1880,  Florida 
produced,  of  corn,  on  360,294  acres,  8,174,284 
busliels,  an  average  of  8*81  bushels  per  acre. 
This  is  the  lowest  average  production  per  acre, 
Iowa  standing  at  the  head,  with  an  average  of 
41*56  bushels  per  acre.  The  yield  by  counties 
is  given  as  follows : 


t( 


Total .• $279,600 

In  addition  an  appropriation  was  made  for 
Pensaoola  Harbor  of  $75,000.  The  River  and 
Harbor  Bill  also  provides  for  surveys  of  Dog 
Island  Harbor,  harbor  of  Key  West,  Crystal 
River,  La  Grange  Bayou  up  to  Freeport,  Mana- 
tee River,  Crooked  River,  Indian  River  at 
north  end,  in  view  of  opening  a  passage  into 
the  lagoon  one  half  mile  east ;  al:*o,  for  a  sur- 
vey and  estimate  for  a  canal  connecting  St. 
John^s  River,  Matanzas  River,  and  the  In- 
dian River,  and  for  opening  and  deepening 
channels  so  as  to  make  steamboat  communica- 
tion to  Jupiter  Inlet. 

The  following  table  from  the  census  reports, 
based  on  the  crop  of  1879,  gives  the  acreage 
and  yield  of  cotton  in  this  State : 


COUNTIES. 

Alachua 

Baker 

Bradford 

Brevard  

Calhoun 

Clay 

Columbia 

Dade 

Duval 

Eecambla 

Franklin .. 

Oadaden 

Hamilton 

Hernando 

Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Orange 

Polk 

Putnam 

8t.  John's 

Santa  Rosa 

Bumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 


Aerot. 


Baihab. 


19,246 

221,869 

2^98 

22,fe88 

9,511 

91,806 

bbb 

6,186 

1,648 

17,803 

1,886 

16,860 

18,6S6 

172,795 

1,989 

17,680 

602 

^,428 

145 

1.761 

2^758 

188,689 

14,991 

110.508 

10,8S8 

146,008 

4,968 

48,719 

4,278 

81,479 

83,780 

234,425 

89,059 

850.148 

8,420 

88,420 

48,745 

84.%8&1 

7,250 

78,899 

2,202 

16,286 

88,498 

285,281 

2,668 

19,668 

16,641 

186,917 

64 

645 

2,559 

28,449 

2,768 

26.727 

6,598 

62,078 

2,676 

29,019 

1,282 

18,997 

1,186 

9,860 

6,909 

68,972 

12.410 

99,855 

5,224 

49,051 

1,250 

12,672 

2,871 

60,140 

6,026 

60,275 

^809 

47,167 

COUNTIES. 


Alachua 

Baker 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Caihoun 

Clay 

Columbia 

DovaL 

Escambia 

Gadsden 

Hamilton 

Hernando. . . . 
HUIsborongh. 

HolmM 

Jackson  

JeflSerMQ 

LUkyette.... 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Marion 

Hassan 

Orange 

F^ 

Putnam 

Santa  Rosa.. 

Bomto* 

Suwannee.... 

Taylor 

Tolnsia. 

WakuQa 

WaHon 

Washington. . 


Total. 


Acraag*. 


14,616 

i.m7 

6,886 

6 

721 

466 

18,142 

67 

19,464 

26 

11,630 

1,658 

666 

1,187 

66,926 

87,690 

472 

49,988 

8,666 

784 

28,982 

13,805 

196 

818 

481 

1,866 

17 

3,627 

7,288 

1,991 

888 

2,811 

1,487 

1,S7T 


246,696 


B4lct. 


2.519 

215 

1,094 

2 

172 

96 

1,992 

23 

4,696 

10 

1,908 

463 

150 

278 

6,144 

10,866 

107 

9,662 

1,251 

197 

7,054 

2,426 

58 

148 

95 

847 

6 

419 

1,177 

418 

62 

661 

882 

602 


64,997 


A  State  Immigration  Convention  was  held, 
which  was  well  attended,  and  after  discussion 
adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas^  It  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  each 
county  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  whole  State,  and  is 
nroAted  hy  the  prosperity  of  all  other  counties ;  there- 
fore, 

Jieaolved,  That  each  county  can  hcst  servo  both  her- 
self and  sister  counties  by  collecting  and  placing  be- 
fore the  public  all  the  acts  which  will  invite  labor 
and  capital. 

Resolved^  That  county  associations  for  the  collection 
of  data  tliat  will  furnish  truthful  information  are  earn- 
estly invited^  and  that  all  counties  wlio  have  not 
formed  associations  are  earnestly  unred  to  do  so. 

Reaolvedy  That  we  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  aU 
foreigners  who  may  oome  to  settle  among  us,  and  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  take  measures  to 
disseminate  information  in  rei^rd  to  the  ffreat  natural 
resources  of  the  State  among  that  class  of  people. 

Besolvedy  That  all  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  en- 
tering into  and  traversing  the  State  of  Florida,  or  any 
part  thereof,  be  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  re- 
quested by  this  convention  to  pass  all  immigrants 
with  their  household  chattels  over  their  respective 
lines  at  liberally  reduced  rates. 

Befohed.  That  this  convention  considers  the  im- 
portance of  a  proper  display  of  the  variousproducts, 
woods,  minerals,  and  other  evidences  of  Florida  re- 
sources at  the  exposition  at  Atlanta  as  one  that  com- 
mands a  duty  on  the  part  of  her  citizens  to  msko  such 
arrangements  as  will  secure  a  display  that  will  truly 
represent  the  great  resouroes  that  we  are  blessed  with, 
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and  of  which,  by  our  poculiiir  situation,  we  haye  a 
monopoly. 

Retolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  Chair  to  tVame  a  suitable  address  to  the  citizens 
o^  the  several  counties,  reooounendin^  that  they  im- 
mediately organize  county  immignUaon  societies  to 
co-operate  with  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  after  the 
method  suggested  by  the  commissioner,  and  that  they 
urge  the  immediate  preparation  by  the  citizens  of 
ea3i  county  of  a  descnptive  article  of  their  respective 
counties,  not  to  exceed  2,100  words,  the  same  to  be 
sent  to  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
for  introduction  in  a  new  State  pamphlet,  to  be  iiisued 
as  soon  as  the  data  can  be  received. 

Betolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  thb  convention 
that  the  next  Legislature  of  the  State  should  make  an 
adequate  appropriation  for  imoaigration  purposes. 

MBiolvea^That  this  convention  recommend  to  the 
State  Bureau  of  Immigration  to  have  pamphlets  de- 
BcrijDtive  of  Florida  prmted  in  the  different  languages 
of  European  countries  from  which  the  State  expects 
immigration,  and  that  said  pamphlets  be  distributed 
among  the  masses  of  said  European  countries. 

A  very  important  contract  for  the  sale  of 
State  lands  was  entered  into  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  purchasers  being  Hamilton  Disston 
and  associates,  of  Philadelphia,  who  proceeded 
to  organize  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  Canal 
and  Okechobee  Land  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  $10,000,000  in  1,000,000  shares.  The  con- 
tract was  for  the  sale  of  4,000,000  acres  for 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  deeds  to  be  delivered 
and  payment  made  in  installments.  These 
lands  lie  south  of  Ocala  and  largely  east  of  the 
Kissimmee  River,  being  chiefly  in  the  counties 
of  Orange,  Sumter,  Volusia,  Marion,  Hills- 
borough, Hernando,  Polk,  Manatee,  and  Mon- 
roe. The  sale  of  this  land  had  the  effect  of 
releasing  from  incumbrances  the  public  domain 
which  had  been  set  apart  for  internal  improve- 
ments. The  remainder  of  this,  8,000,000  or 
9,000,000  acres,  will  be  applied  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  internal  resources  of  the  State. 
The  company  propose  to  drain  the  Okechobee 
Swamp,  and  to  dig  a  canal  from  the  St.  John's 
River  to  Lake  Worth.  One  half  of  the  re- 
claimed land  is  to  belong  to  the  State.  The 
company  intends  to  colonize  the  lands  as  soon 
as  reclaimed.  It  is  expected  that  about  12,- 
000,000  acres  will  be  reclaimed.  A  company 
was  also  formed  by  Mr.  Disston  to  constract  a 
ship-canal  across  the  State.  The  route  will  be 
by  the  way  of  the  Coloosahatchee  River,  Lake 
Okechobee,  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lucia  River. 
The  capital  is  $30,000,000.  The  Femandina 
and  Jacksonville  Railroad  was  completed  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  was  also  the  Waycross  road 
from  Jacksonville  to  Forest  City.  Three  pro- 
jected lines  will  run  through  the  Dbston  pur- 
chase. They  are  the  South  Florida  Railroad, 
the  Jacksonville,  Tampa  and  Key  West  Rail- 
road, and  the  Peninsular  Railroad. 

Near  the  end  of  the  year  the  Disston  com- 
pany sold  half  of  its  4,000,000  acres  to  English 
and  Dutch  capitalists,  represented  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Reed  and  Dr.  Wertheira.  This  party 
obtained  control  of  the  Transit  Railroad  and 
its  branches,  including  the  Peninsular  Railroad 
and  its  branches.    By  this  transaction,  they 


completed  a  railroad  combination  involving 
the  union  of  the  Florida  Central,  the  Jackson- 
ville, Pensacola  and  Mobile,  the  Transit  and 
Peninsular,  four  roads  with  numerous  branches, 
under  one  management,  backed  by  abundant 
capita]  for  development. 

This  combination  includes  484  miles  of  com- 
pleted railroad  and  144  miles  of  proposed  ex- 
tension, making  a  total  future  scope  of  628 
miles.   The  following  units  make  up  this  total : 

The  Florida  Transit  from  Femandina  to 
Cedar  Keys,  156  miles,  Jacksonville  Branch, 
21  miles ;  the  Peninsular  Road  completed  for 
50  miles  to  Ocala,  with  a  two-mile  branch  to 
Silver  Springs,  and  a  projected  extension  ^un- 
der the  name  of  the  Tropical  Railroad  of  Flor- 
ida) which  has  16  miles  completed  beyond 
Ocala,  85  graded,  and  which  will,  when  com- 
pleted to  Tampa  or  Charlotte  Harbor,  include 
210  miles.  Next,  the  Florida  Central  from 
Jacksonville  to  Lake  City,  59  miles ;  the  Jack- 
sonville, Pensacola  and  Mobile,  from  Lake 
City  to  Chattahoochee,  through  Tallahassee, 
157  miles,  with  a  four-mile  branch  to  Monti- 
cello,  and  a  branch  road  to  St  Marks  of  21 
miles.  There  is  also  a  prospective  branch 
from  the  Tropical  Railroad  to  Brooksville  of 
8  miles,  and  a  Tampa  Branch  of  20  miles. 

The  population  of  the  State  by  counties, 
with  white  and  colored  distinguished,  as  re- 
turned by  the  census  of  1880,  is  as  follows : 


COUNTIES. 


The  Bute. 


ToUl. 


260,56« 


Alachns 

Baker 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Colombia..... 

Dade 

Daval 

Escambia . . . . 

Franklin 

Oadaden 

Hamilton 

Hernando.... 
Hillaboroagh. 

Holmes 

Jackaon 

Jefferson.  ... 
LoCsyette  . . . . 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison  . .  . . 

Manatee 

Marion 

Monroe 

Nassau. 

Orange 

Polk 

Putnam 

St.  John's.... 
8anta  Rosa. . . 

Sumter 

Suwannee. . . . 

Taylor. 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton. 

Washington.. 


1M«2 
2,308 
6,112 
1.478 
l,ft79 
2,888 
9,589 
194 

17,844 

12,167 
1,791 

12,169 
6,790 
4,248 
6,814 
2,170 

14,872 

16,065 
2,440 

19.660 
6.767 
1,862 

14,798 
8,666 

18,046 

10,867 
6,686 
6,618 
8,168 
^476 
4,586 
6,646 
4,686 
7,162 
2,279 
8,294 
2,728 
4.201 
4.089 


White. 


141,249 


6,444 
1,660 
4,822 
1,881 
1,188 
2,266 
4,620 

190 
7,6S9 
6,S52 
1,199 
4,U2 
4,472 
8,819 
4,908 
2,048 
6,682 
8,897 
2,267 
2.817 
8,782 

814 
^608 
8,617 
4,741 
7,659 
8,076 
6,695 
8,088 
8.267 
8,170 
4,772 
8.601 
4,022 
2,114 
2,756 
1.668 
8,682 
8,171 


ColQicd.* 


125,81  T 


10,018 

618 

1,29<» 

97 

896 

673 

4,769 

4 

9.656 

6,800 

59i 

8.06T 

2,818 

929 

911 

127 

8,740 

12,668 

178 

16.848 

2,(486 

64S 

9,190 

188 

6,806 

8.208 

8,660 

1,028 

120 

2,219 

1,865 

1,978 

1,165 

8,140 

165 

688 

1,160 

619 

918 


•  Including,  in  the  State,  18  Chinese,  87  Indians  and  half- 
breeds;  in  Brevsrd  County,  16  Indians;  in  Duval  County,  1 
Chinese ;  in  Hoknes  County,  12  Indiana  and  half-breeds ;  in 
Madison  County,  1  Indian ;  in  Monroe  County,  12  Chinesa 
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If  o.  Oi  ncty 

bOMd-tlMMW*. 

Miulisan 123,000,000 

MADAtoe 200,000,000 

M«rloD 815,000,000 

NMsaa 104,000,000 

Onsige 87.000,000 

Polk 210,000,000 

Patnam 121,000,000 

St.  John's 66,000,000 

8«nU  Rom 218,000,000 

Somter 108,000,000 

Bttwannee 622,000,000 

Taylor 218,000,000 

Volusia. 60,000,000 

Wakulla. 72,000,000 

Walton 409,000,000 

Washington 187,000,000 

Total 6,610,000,000 


By  the  census  retnras,  the  estimated  amount 
of  merchantable  pine — long-lea ve<l  pine  (Pi- 
ntu  atutralU) — standing  May  81,  1880,  was  as 
follows : 

COUNTIES.       k^-lii^ 

Alachaa <y2S,000,000 

Baker 144,000,000 

Bradford 188,000,000 

Brerard 68,000,000 

CaUioon 81,000,000 

Claj 77,000,000 

Colombia. 4U,000,000 

DuTal 61,000,000 

KM^ambla. 90,000,000 

Hamilton 811,000,000 

Hetnando 142,000,000 

HiUaborough 162,000,000 

Holmes 150,000,000 

Jackson 238,000,000 

Jeflisnon 28,000,000 

La&rette 425,000,000 

Levy 846,000,000 

Uberty 76,000,000 

Cat  for  the  census  year  ending  May  81,  1881  (ex- 
cluding 77,500,000  feet,  estimated,  aroxm  in  Ala- 
bama, and  sawed  in  Western  Florida) 208,061,030 

In  this  estimate  no  accoant  is  made  of  timher 
remtdning  on  lands  which  have  been  out  over,  or 
of  that  injured  hj  the  manufacture  of  turpentine. 

The  months  of  January  and  February  were 
marked  by  exceptionally  cold  periods,  and 
much  damage  was  done  to  orange-groves  and 
tropical  plants.  It  was  estimated  that  there 
would  be  shipped  from  the  State  this  year  not 
less  than  75,000,000  if  not  80,000,000  oranges, 
and  that  the  yield  would  exceed  this  amount 
by  5,000,000.  The  yield  in  eight  counties  in 
Eastern  Florida  and  Sumter  County  would  not 
b3  less  than  40,000,000,  while  Western  and 
Southern  Florida  would  produce  80,000,000 
more. 

Judge  A.  A.  Knight,  supervisor  of  the  cen- 
sus for  Florida,  to  whom  was  also  assigned 
the  duty  of  preparing  the  orange  statistics  of 
the  State,  furnishes  the  following  figures: 


OOUNTIEa. 


Alsehna. . 


Brsdford 

Brerard. .... 

Cslboon. 

Clay , 

Colombia 

Dade 

Dural 

HOToaodo  ... 
Hillsborough . 
La&yette  . . . . 

Madison.'!.'.'! 


Marion 

Monroe , 

Orange 

Polk 

Kutnam 

St  John's....  ' 

Snmter . 

Sawaiinee 

Taylor 

Yohisla 

flapplamental  flgorea . 


Total 


BMriaf 

TMd. 

18,111 

2,250,000 

21 

9,450 

8,8n 

838,850 

10,884 

1,250,000 

841 

282,400 

7»3 

16^700 

436 

157,850 

500 

600,000 

10,181 

8,000,000 

7,6S5 

2,500,000 

18,6« 

4,409,150 

1,157 

48,800 

1,460 

500,000 

5M 

512,900 

17,291 

2,000,000 

46,195 

6,000,000 

5)0 

600,000 

29,049 

4,000,000 

2,288 

1,500,000 

64,170 

7,120,681 

12,006 

2,000,000 

18,029 

2,250,000 

157 

120,700 

1,846 

255,200 

24.68^9 

4,000,000 

11,586 

451,225 

2924»4 

46,097,856 

VaIm. 


$88,750 

142 

4,815 

18,750 

4,170 

2,523 

2.741 

7,5)0 

45.000 

87,500 

45,410 

662 

7,500 

7,685 

80,000 

90,000 

7,600 

60.000 

22,500 

108,415 

80,000 

88,750 

2,060 

2,747 

60,000 

7,056 

$672,175 


•nd  2  Indians ;  In  Naasaa  Comity,  8  Chinese  and  6  Indians ; 
fn  St  John's  Countj,  2  Chinese ;  In  Yolosla  Coanty,  1  In* 
dian. 


No  returns  were  received  from  fourteen  of 
the  thirty-nine  counties.  With  the  exception 
of  4  Nassau,  the  counties  not  reporting  are 
situated  in  Middle  and  West  Florida.  The 
oranges  were  valued  at  $15  a  thousand,  and 
the  average  yield  per  tree  was  154.  Within 
the  next  five  years,  the  number  of  bearing 
trees  and  their  yield  will  probably  be  increased 
five-fold. 

FOGG,  Geobob  Gilman,  born  at  Meredith, 
New  Hampshire,  May  26,  1818 ;  died  at  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  October  12, 1881.  Having  received 
from  his  parents,  who  were  in  humble  circum- 
stances, a  good  preparation  for  college,  he  en- 
tered Dartmouth,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  in  1839.  Mr.  Fogg  tlien  read  law 
with  Hon.  Warren  Lovel  and  Stephen  Carr,  of 
Meredith,  and  commenced  practice,  at  Gilman- 
ton,  in  1842.  At  an  early  age  he  edgaged  ac- 
tively in  politics,  and  entered  the  career  which 
subsequently  conducted  him  to  a  position  of 
eminent  distinction  among  the  public  men  of 
New  Hampshire.  Originally  a  Democrat,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  influential  workers  in 
the  organization  known  as  Independent  Demo- 
crats. In  January,  1845,  the  Texas  question 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  John  P.  Hale  from 
the  Democratic  party.  The  next  month  an  or- 
ganization was  effected,  at  Exeter,  by  malcon- 
tent Democrats,  who  refused  to  consent  to  Mr. 
Hale's  rcjiection  on  account  of  his  antis>Iavery 
views.  This  new  party  took  the  name  of  Inde- 
pendent Democrats,  nominated  Mr.  Hale  for 
Congress,  published  an  address  and  resolutions, 
and  boldly  appealed  for  support  to  their  breth- 
ren throughout  the  State.  At  the  election  in 
the  month  following  the  Democrats  chose  three 
of  their  four  candidates  for  Congress  on  a  gen- 
eral ticket,  but  failed  to  elect  the  nominee  in 
place  of  Mr.  Hale.  A  special  election  was  or- 
dered to  fill  the  vacancy,  and,  pending  the  can- 
vass, the  supporters  of  Mr.  IlaJe  established  an 
organ  at  Manchester,  which  was  called  '^The 
Independent  Democrat.^'  Soon  ait^r,  the  pa- 
per was  removed  to  Concord,  and  Mr.  Fogg, 
having  been  a  contributor  to  the  same,  was 
made  its  editor.  He  then  abandoned  his  pro- 
fession, removed  to  Concord,  and  became  a 
regular  journalist,  and  continued  such  until 
1861,  when  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Switz- 
erland by  President  Lincoln.  As  a  newspa- 
per writer  Mr.  Fogg  exerted  a  strong  influence 
in  and  out  of  his  own  State.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Democratic  party  gave  him 
a  vast  advantage  in  the  faction  to  which  he  had 
allied  himself,'and  enabled  him  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully with  the  experienced  politicians  ar- 
rayed against  it.  In  1845  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  fill  the  congressional 
vacancy.  At  the  State  election  in  March,  1846, 
the  Independents  succeeded  in  choosing  to  the 
Legislature  a  sufiScient  number  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  to  hold  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  two  old  parties,  and  also,  having  a 
candidate  of  their  own  in  the  field  for  Governor, 
to  defeat  the  Democratic  nominee  for  that  ofiice. 
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At  the  le^slative  session  in  Jnne,  a  compromise  ticians  of  the  United  States.  He  began  life  as 
was  effected  between  the  Whigs  and  Independ-  a  shop-boy  in  a  village  store,  bat,  being  ambi- 
ents,  by  which  Anthony  Colby,  of  New  Lon-  tions,  gave  up  that  work  and  foand  employ- 
don,  the  candidate  of  the  former,  was  elected  ment  in  the  printing-office  of  the  Lancaster 
Governor ;  Mr.  Fogg,  Secretary  of  State ;  and  '*  Journal."  He  applied  himself  easily  to  type- 
John  P.  Hale,  United  States  Senator  for  six  setting,  and  by  his  great  industry  and  good 
years.  At  the  election  in  March,  1847,  the  behavior  secured  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
Democrats  chose  two  of  the  four  Kepresenta-  his  employer.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  was 
tives  to  the  Thirtieth  Congress.  In  July,  at  a  able  to  purchase  the  Lancaster  '*  Intelligencer,^' 
special  election,  Amos  Tuck,  of  Exeter,  former-  a  strong  Democratic  paper,  and  such  was  his 
ly  a  Democrat,  and  James  Wilson,  of  Keene,  success  that  in  1840  he  bought  the  *' Journal^" 
who  had  left  the  Whig  party,  were  triumphant  united  it  with  his  former  purchase,  and  pub- 
over  their  Democratic  competitors.  The  oom-  lished  both  under  the  title  of  *^  Intelligencer  and 
bination  to  elect  Tuck  and  Wilson  to  Congress  Journal."  Lancaster  County  was  then  the 
completed,  in  New  Hampshire,  the  work  of  stronghold  of  the  Whig  party,  and  Mr.  For- 
forming  a  new  party,  which  had  begun  when  ney  acquired  a  wide-Fpread  reputation  for  the 
Mr.  Hale  was  chosen  to  the  Senate  in  1846.  ability  and  consistency  with  which  he  advo- 
This  coalition  was,  in  fact,  the  Republican  cated  Democratic  principles.  In  1845  Presi- 
party,  first  in  the  field  in  New  Hampshire,  and  dent  Polk  appointed  him  Deputy  Surveyor  of 
nine  years  before  like  combinations  in  other  the  Port  of  Philadelphia.  Ho  disposed  of  his 
States  assembled  in  convention  in  Philadelphia  paper,  removed  to  that  city,  and  commenced 
in  185C.  the  duties  of  his  office.    Soon  after  his  arrival 

In   November,   1855,   the  subject    of   this  he  bought  a  half  share  in  the  old  "  Pennsylva- 
sketch  was  appointed  Reporter  of  the  Su-  nian,"  then  the  leading  Democratic  organ  of 
preme  Court,  and  held  this  office  until  his  the  State.     His  connection  with  this  paper 
resignation  in  June,  1859.     He  was  a  promi-  lasted  till  1853.    Two  years  previous  to  that 
nent  member  of  the  convention  that  nominated  date  he  was  elected  Clerk  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  President,  and  was  Sec-  resentatives,  and  removed  to  Washington.    For 
retary  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  a  long  time  he  was  presiding  officer  of  the 
which  conducted  the  first  campaign  with  that  House,  and  officiated  during  the  exciting  strug- 
candidate.    Mr.  Lincoln  offered  Mr.  Fogg  the  gle  for  the  election  of  Speaker  in  1^5  and 
positionof  Commissioner  of  Patents,  which  was  1856.     W^hen  the  contest  was  ended,  a  reso- 
not  accepted;  and  afterward,  in  1861,  he  re-  lution  was  unanimously  carried,  thanking  Mr. 
ceived  the  appointment  of  Minister  to  Switzer-  Forney  for  the  ability  and  impartiality  with 
land.     From  this  mission  he  was  recalled  in  which  he  had  presided  over  the  deliberations 
1866,  and,  in  his  letter  to  Secretary  Seward,  of  the  House.     He  subsequently  became  one  of 
dated  Berne,  June  22,  1865,  he  complained  the  editors  of  the  Washington  *' Union,"  and 
that  he  was  allowed  only  five  weeks  in  which  held  the  position  until  1856.    When  James 
to  vacate  that  important  place,  without  having  Buchanan  was  nominated  for  President,  Mr. 
been  previously  notified  of  his  intended  re-  Forney  was  immediately  elected  chairmaii  of 
moval.    After  his  return  from  Europe,  he  re-  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  of 
sumed  his  residence  in  Concord ;  and  in  Au-  Pennsylvania,  and  by  his  energy  and  talent 
gust,  1866,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Smythe  contributed  greatly  to  the  election  of  President 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Sen-  Buchanan.     In  January,   1857,   Mr.    Forney 
ate  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Daniel  was  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate. 
Clark,  of  Manchester,  who  had  been  appointed  Although  very  popular  in  his  native  State,  and 
United  States  Judge.    The  later  years  of  Mr.  receiving  the  support  of  not  only  many  of  the 
Fogg  were  clouded  by  some  disappointments,  newspapers,  but  of  the  President  himself,  who 
among  which  was  his  failure  to  retain  the  place  wrote  a  letter  to  a  personal  friend  in  the  Legis- 
of  leading  editor  to  ^^  The  Independent  Dem-  lature  in  which  he  said,  **  When  asked,  I  have 
ocrat,"  after  that  journal  formed  a  coalition  always  said  that  I  preferred  Mr.  Forney,  and  I 
with  the  Concord  "  Daily  Monitor."     From  should  esteem  it  a  friendly  act  toward  myself 
this  time  he  withdrew  from  politics,  and  be-  for  any  person  in  or  out  of  the  Legislature  to 
came  a  quiet  supporter  of  Republican  candi-  support  him  " ;  and  in  spite  of  his  obtaining  a 
dates,  not  always  voting  his  party  ticket  in  large  majority  in  the  caucus  nomination  on  the 
full.    Mr.  Fogg  was  actively  connected  with  first  ballot,  Mr.  Forney  by  various  means  was 
the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  was  a  defeated.     After  his  defeat  he  returned  to 
trustee  of  Bates  College,  and  in  his  religious  Philadelphia,  and  retired  for  a  time  into  pri- 
belief  a  Unitarian.  vate  life. 

FORNEY,  John  W.,  bom  in  Lancaster,  In  August,  1857,  he  began  the  publication 
Pennsylvania,  September  80,  1817;  died  in  of  the  "Press,"  an  independent  Democratic 
Philadelphia,  December  9,  1881.  At  the  time  newspaper  in  Philadelphia.  Having  exhausted 
of  his  death  Colonel  Forney  was  editor  of  the  his  funds  in  the  political  campaign,  he  pur- 
'^  Progress,"  in  Philadelphia.  At  an  early  age  chased  the  type  on  credit,  and  having  no  ma- 
he  gave  evidence  of  talents  that  made  him  one  chine,  the  paper  was  printed  for  months  in  the 
of  the  most  distingubhed  journalists  and  poli-  office  of  the  "  Sunday  Dispatch.^'   The  '*  Press  *' 
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extended  a  cordial  support  to  Mr.  Bachanan^s  add  that  in  more  than  fourteen  years  of  offi- 
Adniinistration  up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  cial  responsibility,  with  millions  of  public 
of  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  and  the  effort  money  to  bold  and  disburse,  not  a  dollar  has 
to  secure  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  been  misapplied  or  devoted  to  my  personal  use. 
Union  under  it.  Mr.  Forney  resolutely  op-  I  recur  to  these  recollections  with  pride,  now 
posed  that  measure,  which  caused  a  disruption  that  my  connection  is  about  to  close  with  the 
of  the  friendly  relations  which  had  previously  newspaper  which  I  founded.  My  experience 
existed  between  the  President  and  himself,  with  the  ^  Press '  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted 
The  result  of  the  struggle  now  forms  a  part  of  satisfaction.  I  have  never  been  truly  happy 
the  political  history  of  the  period.  Few  men  away  from  my  editorial  desk.  Office  and 
in  the  country  contributed  more  than  Mr.  honors  have  all  been  nothing  to  the  substantial 
Forney  to  strengthen  the  Republican  party,  pleasures  of  my  journalistic  work.^'  Of  late 
and  to  prepare  it  for  the  contest  of  1860.  In  years  he  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to 
December,  1859,  he  was  for  the  second  time  his  newspaper,  the  ^*  Progress,"  and  confident- 
elected  Olerk  of  the  House  of  Representa-  ly  anticipated  a  great  success  in  the  enter- 
tives«  and  soon  after  started  a  Sunday  paper  prise. 

in  Washington  called  the  *' Sunday  Morning  FOSSIL  BIRDS.     The  first  discovery  of 

Ohronicle.'*    This  venture  was  successful,  and  any  trace  of  a  fossil  bird  of  an  earlier  geolog- 

vas  published  as  a  daily.  ical  period,  was  the  observation  of  the  impres- 

In  186 1  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Unit-  sion  of  a  feather  in  a  slate-rock  at  Solenhofen. 
ed  States  Senate.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Charles  It  was  described  by  H.  von  Meyer  in  1861, 
Sumner,  and  Schuyler  Colfax  were  his  warm  under  the  specific  name  lithographica^  but  sub- 
supporters.  For  six  years  he  discharged  the  sequently  received  the  name  Archceopteryx  ma- 
duties  of  that  position  with  distinction.  He  crura.  An  imperfect  specimen  of  the  same 
was  one  of  the  most  fervent  and  influential  species  was  described  by  Owen,  and  a  complete 
supporters  of  the  Administration.  On  the  death  fossil,  discovered  in  1875,  by  Carl  Yogt.  This 
of  Ltncola,  Mr.  Forney  supported  Andrew  was  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon.  The  small  head, 
Johnson  for  a  short  time,  but,  when  the  "  Press  "  of  nearly  flat,  pyramided  form,  was  of  the  true 
declared  editorially  against  him,  Mr.  Forney  reptilian  type  m  the  configuration  of  its  bones, 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  struggle  which  The  neck,  the  thorax,  the  ribs,  the  shoulder- 
resulted  in  his  impeachment.  girdle,  the  fore-limb,  and  the  tail  were  all 

In  March,  1871,  Mr.  Forney  became  Collect-  formed  like  those  of  reptiles.    In  the  upper 

or  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  having  some  jaw  two  small,  sliarp,  conical  teeth  wore  dis- 

time  oaf  ore  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  cemed.     The  remiges  of  the  wings  were  fixed 

Senate.     During  the   one  year  he  held  the  to  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  arm  and  to  the  hand, 

office  he  earned  the  gratitude  of  many  mer-  and  were  covered  for  half  their  length  with 

chants  by  converting  from  a  dead  letter  into  a  down.     The   hind-foot  was  that  of  a  bird, 

living  reality  the  system  of  direct  transporta-  Birds'  feathers  covered  the  tibia  for  its  whole 

tion  of  imports  in  bond  without  appraisement  length.    The  main  part  of  the  body  was  naked, 

and  examination  at  the  port  of  original  entry.  Structurally  the  ArchcBopteryx  maerura  was 

This  achievement,  it  has  been  claimed,  laid  the  more  closely  allied  to  reptiles  than  to  birds, 

foundation  for  the  rapid  increase  in  foreign  but  with  wings,  feathers,  and  birds'  feet  it 

trade  which  has  marked  the  history  of  Philar  possessed  the  most  marked  avian  character- 

delphia  during  the  last  few  years.    As  one  of  istics,  and  can  therefore  be  classed  neither 

the  chief  promoters  of  the  Centennial  Exposi-  among  the  reptiles  nor  the  birds.    Professor 

tion,  he  visited  Europe  as  a  commissioner,  and  Huxley  proposes  the  name  Saurapsids  for  a  sin- 

waa  instrumental  in  bringing  about  its  success,  gle  great  section  of  vertebrates,  including  both 

He  advocated  the  opening  of  the  permanent  reptiles  and  birds. 

exhibition  every  day  of  the  week,  and  con-  The  two  specimens  of  the  genus  Are7uB(h 

tended  for  Sunday  cars  and  universal  suffrage,  pteryz  found  in  Europe  were  imbedded  in  Ju- 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr.  Forney  sold  rassic  strata.     Their  structural  features  as  well 

the  "Press"  for  $180,000.     In  his  editorial  as  their  stratigraph  ical  position  mark  them  as 

farewell  to  his   staff  he  said :   "  The  *  Press  *  belonging  to  an  earlier  age  than  the  fossil  birds 

was  the  outgrowth  of  my  best  impulses.    It  afterward  found  in  the  cretaceous  deposits  of 

was  twenty  years  old  on  the  1st  of  August,  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

1877.     I  have  done  my  best  to  make  it  a  good,  which  are  described  below.    In  the  cretaceous 

honest  newspaper.    It  has  lived  through  many  formations  of  England  a  few  specimens  of  avian 

tempests  and  changes.     It  has  received  and  fossils  have  been  found,  but  only  fragments  of 

returned  m^py  blows.    Its  opinions  have  been  bones,  which  afford  no  nearer  indications  of 

its  convictions.    It  has  often  given  offense  in  the  forms  which  they  represent  than  that  they 

the  championship  of  a  cause  or  a  principle,  are  the  bones  of  birds. 

But  I  can  say  for  myself  that  in  all  this  long  Not  long  after  the  first  transitional  form, 

coarse  of    time    I    have    never    deliberately  linking  these  two  great  divisions  of  vertebrates, 

wounded  or  injured  a  human  being,  even  in  was  discovered  in  Europe,  an  entire  series  of 

the  ftercest  struggles  of  political  or  sectional  toothed  birds  and  flying  reptiles  was  brought 

diffdrence ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  to  light  in  the  uninhabited  West  of  the  United 
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States.  The  scientific  exploration  of  these  The  remains  hitherto  discovered  in  America 
wide  regions,  which  has  been  promoted  by  the  of  these  strange  forms  of  the  Mesozoic  age  be- 
rationed  policy  of  the  Government  at  Washing-  long  to  the  Cretaceons  period.  Earlier  types 
ton,  has  revealed  more  important  forms  of  will  probably  be  found  in  the  Jurassic  deposits, 
extinct  life,  and  enriched  the  sciences  of  pale-  and  possibly  still  lower  down.  The  three-toed 
ontology  and  comparative  biology  with  more  foot-prints  in  the  Triassic  beds  of  the  Connect!- 
valuable  data  in  recent  years  than  the  disoov-  cut  valley,  which  attracted  much  attention  a 
eries  in  all  other  lands  together.  Of  these  dis-  few  years  ago  as  presumably  the  tracks  of  birds, 
coveries,  the  group  of  toothed  birds  classified  are  now  almost  unanimously  ascribed  to  the 
by  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  which  he  has  ranged  dinosaurian  reptiles  whose  bones  are  found  in 
in  a  sub-class,  giving  to  this  the  name  Odont-  the  same  deposits.  Remains  of  birds  have  been 
&mUhe$,  is  perhaps  of  higher  scientific  value  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  cretaceous 
than  all  the  rest,  not  excepting  the  hipparion,  rocks,  notably  in  the  greensands  of  New  Jer- 
through  which  the  Darwinians  have  traced  the  sey.  These  fossils  consist  only  of  separate 
ancestry  of  the  horse,  and  which  has  furnished  bones,  which  do  not  allow  of  being  strictly 
them  with  an  effective  argument  in  support  of  classified.  The  specimens  from  the  West  are 
tlie  development  theory.  In  the  same  geolog-  many  of  them  nearly  complete  skeletons,  which 
ical  horizon  in  which  the  Odontomith€$  were  cast  a  fiood  of  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  bird 
discovered  a  great  number  of  pterodactyls,  or  type.  They  were  exhumed  from  the  creta- 
flying  reptiles,  were  found.  All  these  belong  ceous  strata  of  the  plains  of  Kansas  and  Colo- 
to  a  new  order,  the  chief  characteristic  of  rado,  wliich  consist  tor  the  main  part  of  fine 
which  helps  to  bridge  the  gap  between  birds  yellow  chalk  and  calcareous  shale,  marine  de- 
and  reptiles  in  an  important  particular,  and  posits  undisturbed  by  upheavals,  in  which  the 
one  complementary  to  the  missing  link  afforded  numerous  fossils  of  the  reptile  age  which  they 
in  the  leading  mark  of  the  Odontomithea,  This  contain  are  preserved  in  an  almost  perfect  con- 
is  the  absence  of  teeth,  on  account  of  which  dition.  The  geological  horizon  of  the  Odont- 
peculiarity  the  name  Pteranodontia  was  be-  omithea  thus  far  discovered  is  within  the  Mid- 
stowed  upon  the  order.  The  afi^ity  is  traced  die  Cretaceous.  The  strata  in  which  they  have 
further  back  in  a  group  of  wingless  reptiles  of  been  found,  named  by  Marsh  the  Pteranodon 
an  earlier  period,  which  are  likewise  toothless,  beds,  contain  besides  these  species  abundant 
They  are  called  the  Sauranodontia,  and  are  remains  of  Mosasauroid  reptiles,  Plesiosaurs 
allied  to  the  icthyosaurus.  The  Pt&ranodontia  resembling  the  Fliataurus  type,  the  Pterano- 
were  gigantic  animals,  some  of  them  having  a  dons  or  toothless  Pterodactyls,  and  multitudi- 
spread  of  wings  measuring  twenty-five  feet  nous  fishes. 

In  the  course  of  his  ten  years'  researches  The  Mesozoic  birds  divide  themselves  into 

before  the  publication  of  his  monograph  on  two  distinct  and  widely  divergent  types;  but, 

the  OdontomitJieSy  which  forms  vol.  vii  of  the  as  they  both  possess  teeth,  they  are  included 

publications  of  the  "  Survey  of  the  Fortieth  in  the  new  sub-class  of  Odontomithes,    One 

Parallel,"  and  the  first  of  the  "Memoirs  of  type,  represented  by  the  genus  Besperomu^  is 

the  Peabody  Museum  of  Yale  College,''  and  that  of  large,  wingless,  aquatic  birds,  some  of 

is  the  opening  volume  of  a  work  which  will  them  of  enormous  size,  whose  teeth  were  fixed 

embody  all  his  investigations  of  the  extinct  F<fr-  in  grooves.    The  other  group,  of   wliich  the 

tehrata  of  North  America,  Professor   Marsh  genus  Icthyamu  may  be  taken  as  the  typical 

had  distinguished  twenty  species  and  eight  representatives,   are    small    birds  with   large 

genera  of  toothed  birds.    Over  a  hundred  spec-  wings  and  remarkably  light  and  hollow  bones, 

imens  of  this  type  of  animals  were  found,  whose  flying  powers  must  therefore  have  been 

These  are  preserved  in  the  Peabody  Museum  enormous.    Their  teeth  were  fastened  in  sock- 

of  Natural  History  at  New  Haven.     Many  of  ets,  and  their  vertebrce  were  biconcave, 

them  are  remarkably  complete ;  but  some  of  Marsh  has  found  a  fossil  bird  in  the  Jurassic 

the  species  are  represented  by  very  fragment-  Atlantosaurus  beds  of  Wyoming,  the  oldest 

ary  remains.     The  first  discoveries  of  these  representative  of  the  class  except,  perhaps,  the 

fossil  birds  were  made  in  1870  by  Professor  Archaopteryx,    The  name  given  to  the  species 

Marsh,  who  revisited  the  field  the  following  is  lAwpteryx  pructu.    The  specimen  consists 

season  and  the  next,  afterward  delegating  the  of  a  portion  of  the  skull,  which  indicates  a  bird 

exploratory  work  to  others.  larger  than  the  blue  heron.    The  bones  of  the 

The*  eight  genera  and  twenty  species  de-  skull  are  pneumatic.    In  general  character  it 

scribed  in  Professor  Marsh's  monograph  are  resembles  the  Ratita,    The  bird  probably  pos- 

as  follows :  sessed  biconcave  vertebrae,  and  was  furnished 

with  teeth,  as  one  was  found  in  the  matrix 

icthyorniB  jeotua,  similar  to  those  of  the  Icthyornis. 

**         valklnt,  FRANCE  (RipUBUQUE  FBANgAIBB).    By  the 

Laorni  Ed^^rdSaii  terms  of  the  present  Constitution,  voted  by 

PaUeotringaUttoraHB!^  the  National  Assembly  in  1871,  and  bearing 

1*^        vagana,  date  February  25,  1876,  the  legislative  power 

TeinliitornislSSSia,  ^«  ^^^^^  i"  ^^  Assembly  of  two  Houses— the 

**         affiniB.  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate ;  and  the 


Apatorais  ooler, 
Baptorois  advenns, 
Gracolavas  telox, 

'*         pninllna, 
Hesperomla  regalls, 

*'  crusipea, 

gracilis, 
Ictbyomis  disi 

"        ajTll 

**        auc«p8, 
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ezeoative  power  in  a  chief  magistrate  called  deputies  shonld  be  expunged,  and  Government 
President  of  the  Republic.  The  deputies  are  bills  alone  proceeded  with.  In  1881,  however, 
elected,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  hj  univer-  the  Senate  resolved,  under  the  inspiration  of 
sal  suffrage,  under  the  serutin  d^arrandiBBe-  its  president,  M.  L^on  Say,  to  place  all  pre- 
ment  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly  on  dissolution  bills  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
November  11,  1875,  each  arrondissement  re-  President  of  the  Republic,  elected  for  a  term  of 
turning  one  deputy ;  and,  if  its  population  be  seven  years  by  a  majority  of  votes  by  the  Sen- 
over  100,000,  an  additional  deputy  for  each  ate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  united  in  Na- 
100,000  or  fraction  thereof.  At  tlie  general  tional  Assembly,  may  be  re-elected ;  has  the  ini- 
election  of  1878  the  iUetewn  politique$  (per-  tiative  of  legislation  concurrently  with  the  two 
sons  having  a  right  to  vote)  numbered  9,992,-  Houses;  promulgates  the  laws  voted  by  both 
829.  Citizenship  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  Houses ;  aisposes  of  the  armed  force  of  the  na- 
are  the  only  requisites  to  be  an  elector.  The  tion,  and  appoints  all  civil  and  military  funo- 
number  of  deputies  in  1881  was  657.  The  tionaries,  including  the  members  of  the  Cabinet: 
Senate  is  composed  of  800  members ;  75  hold  but  every  act  of  the  President  must  be  coun- 
their  seats  for  life,  vacancies  being  filed  by  tersigned  by  a  minister.  He  may,  with  the 
the  choice  of  the  Senate ;  and  225  are  elect-  assent  of  the  Senate,  dissolve  the  Chamber  of 
ive,  one  third  of  their  number  retiring  every  Deputies  before  the  expiration  of  its  legal 
three  years.  Twenty-five  years  of  age  and  term ;  but  the  electoral  colleges  must  in  such 
citizenship  are  the  only  requisites  to  be  a  event  be  convened  for  new  elections  within 
deputy,  and  forty  years  of  age  and  citizen-  three  months.  Pursuant  to  a  special  article 
flbip  to  be  a  senator.  Both  the  senators  and  appended  to  the  Constitution  of  1875,  and  dated 
the  deputies  receive  pay  for  their  services,  July  16th  of  that  year,  the  President  can  not 
at  a  fixed  rate  per  diem.  In  the  budget  for  declare  war  without  the  previous  assent  of 
1880  the  expenses  of  the  Senate  were  esti-  both  Houses.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  by  death 
mated  at  8,865,600  francs,  and  those  of  the  or  any  other  cause,  the  Senate  and  Chamber 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  6,521,000.  Both  bod-  of  Deputies  must  immediately  proceed  to  the 
ies  assemble  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  Janu-  election  of  a  new  President.  The  President 
ary  of  each  year  unless  previously  convoked  of  the  Republic  is  responsible  only  in  case  of 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  mnst  high  treason;  but  the  Cabinet  is  responsible 
remain  in  session  at  least  five  months  out  of  to  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  for 
the  twelve.  The  President  can  adjourn  the  the  general  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
Chambers,  but  not  more  than  twice  in  one  the  ministers  individually  for  their  personal 
session,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  one  month  acts. 

at  a  time.     The  Senate  possesses  conjointly  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  M.  Jules 
.  with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  right  of  in-  Gr^vy,  elected  January  80, 1879 ;  and  the  Cab- 
itiating  and  framing  laws;  but  financial  laws  inet,  at  the  end  of  1881,  was  composed  of  the 
must  first  be  presented  to  and  voted  by  the  following  ministers :  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  L6on 
depaties.    For  all  practical  purposes  the  four  Gambetta,  President  of  the  Council ;  Interior, 
years^  existence  of  the  Chamber  is  a  single  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau ;  Finance,  M.  Alain-Tar- 
seanon,  with  mere  adjournments.     A  dissolu-  g6;  Justice,  M.  Cazot;  Commerce  and  the  Coi- 
tion alone  annuls  all  bills  pending  in  it.    The  onies,   M.   Rouvier ;    Publio    Instruction  and 
Senate,  however,  is  never  dissolved,  and  bills  Worship,  M.  Paul  Bert ;    Public  Works,  M. 
are  now  taken  up  by  it  one  session  at  the  stage  Raynal ;  War,  General  Campenon ;  Marine,  M. 
thej  had  reachea  in  the  previous  one.    Indeed,  Gougeard ;  Agriculture,  M.  Dev^s ;  Fine  Arts, 
t  jear  has  repeatedly  intervened  between  the  M.  Proust ;  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  M.  Cochery. 
passing  of  a  bill  in  one  House  and  its  passing  In  this  new  ministry,  dating  from  Novem- 
inthe  other.    A  measure  which  became  a  law  ber  14,  1881,  is  to  be  observed  the  severance 
on  November  15,  1881,  abolishing  the  last  ves-  of  the  Department  of  Worship  from  the  Inte- 
tige  of  ecclesiastical  control  over  cemeteries,  rior,  and  its  reattachment  to  Public  Instruc- 
deserves  notice  as  having  been  the  first  to  profit  tion,  from  which  it  used  to  be  temporarily  dis- 
bj  this  continuity  of  parliamentary  proceed-  joined  when  the  latter  portfolio  was  held  by  a 
ings.    Introduced  by  a  private  deputy  during  Protestant.    By  the  change,  M.  Paul  Bert,  who, 
theaeesion  previous,  and  adopted  by  the  Cham-  in  his  memorable  lecture  in  September  last, 
ber,  it  was  sent  up  to  the  Senate,  but  too  late  affirmed  that  nations  receded  from  religion  in 
for  discussion  before  the  prorogation.    When,  proportion  as  they  advanced  in  morality,  was 
in  1877,  the  Senate  had  for  the  first  time  to  the  man  appointed  to  transact  business  with 
decide  how  pending  bills  were  affected  by  a  the    Catholic    prelates.      The    clerical   press 
dissolution  of  the  Lower  House,  and  with  the  evinced  irritation  at  the  appointment  of  M. 
option  of  making  a  tabttla  ra^a^  of  taking  up  Bert.    One  paper  declared  it  scandalous  and 
bills  at  the  pre-dissolution  stage  and  passing  insolent;    some  republican  journals  likewise 
tbem  without  sending  them  back  to  the  Cham-  demurred  to  it ;  one  paper  noted  that  Worship 
ber  if  unamended,  or  of  passing  them  and  «end-  was  ^^  handed  to  a  man  who  has  hitherto  treat- 
ing them  down  to  the  Chamber  like  measures  ed  it  as  a  pamphleteer  rather  than  as  a  states- 
initiated  in  the  Senate,  its  decision  was  that  man  ^^ ;  while  another  styled  it  an  act  both  of 
bills  introduced  into  thie  Chamber  by  private  '^  bad  policy  and  bad  taste  " ;  and  the  clerical 
TOL.  xxt— 20    A 
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organs  tittered  comments  on  tbe  foreign  ex- 
traction of  both  the  Minister  and  the  tfnder- 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  former  being 
the  son  of  a  Genoese,  and  the  latter  (M.  Spoi- 
ler) of  a  Baden  immigrant.  The  motives  as- 
signed (in  the  decrees)  for  the  creation  of  the 
two  new  portfolios  of  Agriculture  and  Fine 
Arts,  formerly  coupled  respectively  with  Com- 
merce and  Public  mstruction,  were  as  follows : 
That  agriculture  is  the  chief  element  of  national 
wealth ;  that  the  Minister  of  Commerce  is  suffi- 
ciently occupied  with  international  exchanges, 
customs,  and  commercial  treaties;  that  Ger- 
many, America,  Austria,  and  Italy  have  made 
agriculture  a  distinct  department ;  that  foreign 
competition,  bad  harvests,  and  the  phylloxera 
have  placed  French  agriculture  in  a  critical 
condition;  and,  as  regards  art,  that  nations, 
but  lately  imitators  of  France,  have  (as  proved 
by  the  last  exhibition)  become  her  rivals  in 
the  influence  of  art-training  on  producing 
forces,  and  in  tbe  importance  of  strengthening 
technical  education.  The  Minister  of  Agricult- 
ure was  to  have  charge  of  surveys  and  subsi- 
dies for  irrigation,  drainage,  dredging  canals, 
water-supply, .and  agricultural  improvements; 
the  Minister  of  Arts,  of  public  buildings,  cathe- 
drals, art  and  technical  schools,  and  drawing 
classes. 

France,  with  an  area  of  628,672  square  kilo- 
metres (204,081  square  miles),  is  divided  into 
87  departments,  and  had,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1876,  a  population  of  86,906,788. 

The  movement  of  population  from  1869  to 
1878  was  as  follows : 


SEVSNUX.  1 

Direct  taxes 9K 

Btampa  and  rerittFatlon  dntiee 71S 

Product  of  therorestA 88 

OattomB  and  salt 881 

Indirect  oontributions 1,08S 

Posts  SDd  telegraphs 14C 

Barplos  of  the  bodgeU  of  1877, 1 878.  and  1879. . .  M 

Three  per  cent  tax  on  personal  property 40 

Unirersltles 8 

Keceipts  from  prisoners^  labor 7 

Revenue  of  Algeria. S6 

Tax  on  dril  pensions 80 

llisoellaneons  receipts 49 

Total  (ordinary)  revenne 8,85& 

EXPKNDrrUBIS.  ' 

Pablle  debt  and  dotations 1,885, 

Ministry  of  Justice S5 

'*       of  Foreign  Aflkirs U 

**       of  the  Interior  and  of  Worship 189, 

*♦      offlnance. 19, 

^^      of  Posts  and  Telegraphs 1, 

"     ofwar en, 

**  of  Marine  and  the  Goloniea 197, 

**  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts. . . .  114^ 

"  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 88, 

"  ofPublic  Works 181, 

Total  (ordinary)  expenditures 8,854, 

Expenditures  extraordinary 461, 

Grand  total 8v819v 

The  total  public  debt  amounted,  on  Jai 
1,  1879,  to  a  nominal  capital  of  19,862,08 
francs,  the  interest  on  which,  or  rente, 
748,404,962  francs.  The  nominal  capit 
each  of  the  four  classes  of  rente^  the  ini 
or  amount  of  rente,  and  the  number  of  im 
tiont  or  individual  holders  thereof  at  th€ 
just  referred  to,  were  as  follows : 


TEABS. 

Blrtlu. 

DmOm. 

Svpliu  of  birth*  (&) 

KnlMb««fttni<liirtk«. 

or  tetltt  (D.). 

1889 

948,528 

864,820 

B.     84,206 

1870 

944,115 

1,016,909 

D.  108,894 

1871 

828,121 

1,271,010 

D.  444,815 

1872 

968,000 

798,064 

a  172,986 

1878 

946.864 

C744,0CR$ 

B.  101,776 

1874 

954,652 

781,709 

B.  172,948 

1875 

950,975 

845,068 

B.  105,918 

187G 

966,688 

884,074 

B.  182,608 

1877 

944,576 

801,956 

B.  142,620 

1878 

937,817 

889,076 

a     98,241 

1879 

986,529 

889,888 

B.    96,64T 

CIJLSSy 
or  Swcriyttoii  of  ranta. 

NomioAl  capitaL 

Iatn«t,«t 

■moat  of 

lottte. 

koi 

r 

8    percent 

Fraiict. 

12,101,852467 

11,158,400 

888,061,176 

6,917,472,240 

868,040,565 

446,096 

87.442,n9 

845,878,512 

1,T 

4    per  cent 

4^  per  cent 

1 

5    percent 

2.4 

Totals 

19,862,085,988 

748,404^952 

M 

The  number  of  still-births,  89,778  in  1863, 
had  in  1879  reached  43,876. 

The  relation  of  marriages  to  the  total  popu- 
lation from  1871  to  1877  was  as  follows : 


The  foUowinff  table  shows,  from  officii 
turns,  the  numoer  of  holders  and  the  an 
of  rente^  at  decennial  periods,  from  17! 
1870,  and  in  each  of  tne  later  years  tb 
expressed : 


TKABS. 

Total 
population. 

HvriaSM. 

Nambar  of 

■«ffa«aato 

100  IskabttMta. 

1871 

86,544,067 
86,102,921 
86,260,928 
86,888,481 
86,542,910 
86,905,788 
86,977,098 
87,119,720 

262,476 
852,754 
821,288 
808,118 
800,427 
891,898 
278,094 
279,650 

0-78 

1872 

0*93- 

1678 

0-89 

1874 

0-83 

1875 

0*88 

1876 

0*79 

1877 

0-75 

1878. 

0*76 

1798. 
1810. 
1820. 
1880. 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
18n. 
1872. 
1876. 
1878. 
1879. 


The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  1879 
was  282,776. 

Bj  the  terms  of  the  law  of  July  29, 1881,  the 
budget  estimates  for  1882  were  as  follows : 


84,791 

14^668 

199,607 

195,870 

86^447 

846,888 

1,078,801 

1,854,040 

1,269,789 

8,147,180 

8,478,475 

4.180,040 

4,880,988 


85.11 
661,78 
178,78 
804,61 
195,91 
8S9,6C 
888y8S 

8s&oe 

886,8! 

608,1S 
6S6i,lS 
690,01 
74a,4C 


The  interest  and  other  expenses  com 
with  the  national  debt  were  given  as  fdlG 
the  budget  for  1882 : 
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CoiMondAted  debt 748,026,280  francs. 

Kedeemable  caplUl 840,482,278     ** 

AniraitiM  and  Ufe-interesta. ....     151,881,060     ** 

Total  oatlaj  on  aoeoont  of  the  debt,  1,285,889,677  franca. 

On  Janaary  1,  1878,  the  new  army  law  of 
July  27,  1872,  went  into  operation.  Its  first 
article  enacts  universal  liability  to  military 
service.  Every  Frenchman  capable  of  bearing 
arms  must  serve  for  twenty  years,  namely,  five 
years  in  the  standing  army,  four  years  io  the 
reserve  of  the  standing  army,  five  years  in  the 
territorial  army,  and  sU  years  in  the  reserve 
of  the  territorial  army. 

By  a  law  of  July  24,  1873,  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army,  France  is  divided  into  eight- 
een districts,  each  of  which  is  occupied  by  an 
army  corps.    One  army  corps  is  also  organized 
in  Algeria.    Each  of  the  eighteen  army  corps 
consists  of  two  divisions  of  infantry,  one  bri- 
gade of  cavalry,  one  brigade  of  artillery,  one 
battalion  of  engineers,  one  sqaadron  of  the 
train,  a  general  staff  and  the  snbordmate  staffs. 
By  a  law  of  March  16,  1880,  the  former  gen- 
eral staff,  which  was  a  closed  corps  consisting 
of  513  officers,  has  been  dissolved,  and  has 
been  replaced  by  a  new  staff  which  is  acces- 
sible to  all  officers  who,  after  completing  the 
course  of  studies  in  the  military  school,  have 
obtained  the  staff  brevet  on  the  ground  of  their 
final  examination.   In  this  examination  all  cap- 
tains may  take  part,  even  if  they  have  not  passed 
through  the  school.    Moreover,  officers  of  the 
staff  may  receive  the  brevet  under  special  con- 
ditions fixed  upon  by  the  Minister  of  War.   The 
Minister  of  War  selects  among  the  brevetted 
officers  those  who  are  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  the  general  staff.    In  time  of  peace  they  re- 
main in  this  service  for  four  years,  after  which 
they  return  to  their  former  position.   They  can 
not  be  recalled  to  the  general  staff  until  two 
rears  later.   While  serving  in  the  general  staff, 
their  names  remain  on  the  lists  of  their  own 
hranch  of  the  army,  but  they  are  kept  there 


**  hors  eadre,^^  The  brevetted  officers  who  are 
not  called  into  the  service  of  the  general  staff 
form  a  reserve.  The  new  general  staff  consists 
of  300  officers  and  150  archivists.  Outside  of 
this  cadre  a  land-surveying  commission  has  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  war  depot, 
consisting  of  twelve  officers. 

The  actual  strength  of  the  army  on  a  peace 
footing  in  1881  was  498,497  men,  of  whom  52,- 
750  were  in  Algeria,  while  about  89,000  were 
absent  on  leave  and  in  hospitals.  Here  follows 
the  latest  published  classification  by  arms : 

Influitiy 288,168 

Carahy 68,907 

ArtiUeiy 68,769 

Engineers 1 1,007 

Train 9,540 

AdminiatratiTe  troopa 27,990 

Gendarmerie 26i611 

Total 496,880 

The  total  number  of  recruits  in  1879  was 
816,662,  of  whom  84,857  were  rejected.  Of 
the  total  number,  46,686  were  unable  to  read 
and  write,  9,981  were  able  to  read  only,  64,409 
could  read  and  write,  181,680  had  an  element- 
ary education,  6,851  held  degrees  and  diplomas, 
and  of  9,155  the  degree  of  instruction  was  un- 
known. 

The  navy,  on  January  1, 1881,  comprised  856 
vessels.  Of  these,  59  were  ironclads  (82  large 
war- vessels  and  27  for  coast  defense);  285 
steamers  (57  cruisers,  89  dispatch-boats,  47 
gunboats,  61  transports,  and  81  torpedo-boats); 
and  68  sailing-vessels. 

The  foreign  trade  of  France  is  officially  di- 
vided into  "  commerce  g6n6ral,''  which  com- 
prises the  entire  imports  and  exports,  includ- 
ing goods  in  transit,  and  **  commerce  special," 
which  embraces  the  imports  consumed  and 
the  exports  produced  within  the  country.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  movements  of 
French  commerce  from  1859  to  1880  (value 
expressed  in  francs) : 


GKinEftAL  OOMMKBOa. 

BPBCIAL  COMMXSCK. 

GOLD  AKD  PXBOIOUa  MITALS. 

TKARS. 

laportk 

Impofta. 

Ezpotta. 

1880 

4,269,600,000 
4,111,700,000 
4,871,000,000 
4,547,500,000 
4,807,000,000 
4,702,100,000 
4,822,800,000 
4.061.800,000 
8,988,800,000 
8,088,200,000 

4,907,500,000 
4,504,800,000 
4,461,000,000 
8,669,800,000 
8,988,400,000 
8,586,600,000 
8,507,700,000 
8,554,800,000 
8342,500,000 
2,858,700.000 
2,121,100,000 

8.400,600,000 
8,168,100,000 
8,869,800,000 
8,486,800,000 
8.575,600,000 
8,872,600,000 
8,701.100,000 
8,757,800,000 
8,259,700,000 
2,961,800,000 
2,271,000,000 

296,000,000 
839,200,000 
646,000,000 
688,100.000 
804,000,000 
228,000,000 
952,000,000 
565,000,000 
462,000,000 
799,000,000 
607,000,000 

47&000,000 

1879 

0.579.800,000 
6,008,900,000 
4,570,000,000 
4,908,800,000 
4,461,800,000 
4,432,500,000 
4,576,^00,000 
4,107,000,000 
8,818,800,000 
3,846,600,000 

424,500,000 

1879 

1877 

189,600,000 
141.200.000 

1876 

284,000.000 

1875 

219,000,000 
159.000.000 

1874 

1878 

1£(1869-1S78 

492,000,000 
871,000,000 

■  •r«{18«4-1868 

451,000,000 
518,000,000 

45  (18W-1868 

France  produced  680,316  gallons  (U.  S.  wine 
measure)  of  wine  in  1879,  against  2,217,600,- 
000  in  1875.  The  mean  price  per  gallon  from 
1862  to  1867  inclusive  was  86  cents,  and  the 
percentage  of  taxation  upon  the  value,  14*55. 
The  wine  exported  from  France  in  1879  was 
>f  the  total  value  of  $45,917,000 ;  and  that  im- 
ported, $21,074,400.  More  than  4^  per  cent 
>f  the  area  of  France  is  vineyard,  occupying 
\000,000  persons.    Yet  the  wine  consumed  in 


and  exported  from  France  is  not  all  of  French 
growth :  1,400,000  acres  of  vineyard  had,  up 
to  1881,  been  devastated  by  the  phyUoxera, 
and  foreign  wines  are  imported  in  ever-in- 
creasing quantities  (nearly  15,700,000  gallons 
in  1B80),  mostly  from  Spain,  PortugdL  and 
Italy.  The  champagne  exported  to  the  United 
States  in  1880  was  of  the  value  of  $2,817,598. 
The  chief  sources  of  the  imports  and  desti- 
nations of  the  exports  in  1880  were  as  follows: 
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Graat  Britain 

B«lgiam 

ItiUjr 

Q«iiiuui7 .... 

Swltaerluid.. 
Bi 


Bir«den,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark  

Netherlandi 

Pbrtogal 

Aoatro-Uonfarj 

Torkej 

€h«eoe. 


ToCala  Europe. . 


United  Statea 

Argentine  BepnbUo., 

BraiiL 

Pern 

Unuraajr 

CUB...: 

Mezioo 

Other  ooontrlea 


Totala  America.. 


Britiak  India. 

Chin*. 

Japan  

Ooehin-(%ina  and  Blam. 
Dotohlndlea. 


Totals  AaU 

Totals  Africa 

OtiMr  coontries 

Tbtals  foreign  ooontrlea.. 


Algeria 

Seneffal. 

ICarnnlqae. 

Goadeloupe 

8t  Pierre  and  Mlquelon. . . . 

B6anIon 

French  Oalana 

French  posaeastons  In  India. 
Other  poeaessions 


Totala  ookmies 

Total  foreign  oommeroe.. 


099,000,000 
41^000,000 
857,800,000 
418,000.000 
108,900,000 
189,800.000 
848,000,000 

118,900,000 

49,400,000 

7,000,000 

90,900,000 

155,400,000 
18,700,000 


9,849,700,000 


71N900,000 
184,000,000 
65,100,000 
51,500,000 
82,800,000 
91,000,000 
7,500,000 
79,800,000 


1,098,800,000 


198,900,000 

95,400,000 

80,630,000 

8,900,000 

19,000,000 


S7^700,000 


188.800,000 


12,600,000 


4,868,100,000 


199300,000 

19,700,000 

24,000,000 

19,000,000 

98,100,000 

17,900,000 

800,000 

5,100,000 

9,700,000 


227,100.000 


4,505,900,000 


DBKaUFTION  OV  CRAIT. 


880,200,000 
429,400,000 
180,400,000 
848,500.000 
946.500,000 
149.600,000 
84^200,000 

16,000,000 
44,700,000 
18,800,000 
21,800,000 
59,900,000 
16,600,000 


2,886.000,000 


276.900,000 
78,100,000 
70,900,000 
18,500,000 
21,200,000 
11,700,000 
18,800,000 
81,600,000 


562,000,000 


7,100,000 
8,500,000 
8,800,000 
4,800,000 
4,200,000 


27,900,000 


54,000,000 


6,100,000 


8,010,900,000 


189,800,000 

6.200,000 

18,700,00} 

12,000,000 

6.600,000 

7,400,000 

^100,000 

800,000 

400,000 


190,400,000 


8,281,800,000 


Flshing-Teaaela. 
Coaating-Teiaeli 
Ocean-reaaela . . 
Yachts,  etc.... 


Total,  1680. 
Total,  1879. 


Note. 

TIM. 

9,987 

2,899 

1,748 

999 

184,983 

111,899 

648,406 

29^0 

15,066 
15,088 

919,996 

9>i,8a 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export 
in  1880  were  as  follows  (in  francs) : 


CLA.S8IS. 

Importk 

E.p«t. 

Articleaoffood. 

2,158,888,000 

1,777,724,030 

4S8,90.\000 

491,990,000 

809,284,000 

582,044,000 

1,668,882,000 

840,438,000 

Baw  materiala 

Mannfccitnred  goods 

OthAP  m^rfb^Mlm 

Total  merchandise 

Oolna  and  predoos  metals. .. . 

4,907,547,000 
995,759,000 

8,400.689,000 
476,078,000 

Total 

6,208,806,000 

8,87^^2,000 

The  port  movements  of  the  repablio  for  the 
year  1880  were  as  follows : 


UITSUD. 

CLSASSD. 

rULGS. 

Nnteof 

w 

NaBk««f 

T«M. 

French.... 
Foreign.... 

10,194 
2^281 

8,581,875 
8,886,471 

8,007 

15,117 

8,160,688 
8,996,578 

Total.... 

86,426 

11,968,846 

98,194 

7,166,911 

The  merchant  navy  at  the  dose  of  1880  was 
aa  follows : 


Of  the  total  number  in  1880,  14^406  vessels, 
of  641,589  tons,  were  sailing-vessels,  and  652, 
of  277,759  tons,  were  steamers. 

The  railroads  of  France  are  either  main  lines, 
which  serve  the  general  interest,  or  local  lines. 
The  former  belong  partly  to  the  state  Govern- 
ment, and  partly  to  private  companies.  The 
latter  will  be  assamea  by  the  Government  at 
the  expiration  of  their  charters.  The  number 
of  kilometres  in  operation  on  January  1, 1881, 
was  as  follows: 

Mainlines 98,9n 

Local  linea 9,189 

Total 26,166 

The  number  of  kilometres  in  the  course  of 
construction,  on  the  same  date,  was  6,088,  of 
which  2,498  were  built  by  companies,  and 
8,540  by  the  Government 

The  statistics  of  telegraphs  are  as  follows: 

Length  of  Unes  in  188C,kOometrea....        66,949 

Length  of  wires  In  1880 19&S8S 

Buttons  in  1880 6.891 

Total  dispatches  in  18S0 16L498,897 

Revenue 28,029,885  fraooi. 

Kxpenditure 18,068,040     ** 

The  latest  postal  statistics  were  as  follows: 

Number  of  post-offloes  In  1679 6,809 

Number  of  letters  sent  In  1880 682,402,166 

Number  of  poatal-carda 80.119,484 

Tahuble  letters 9,1^7,699 

Newspapers 820,568,429 

Bjimples  and  printed  matter 886,806.848 

Total  articles  sent 1,919,008.561 

Receipts  In  1879 104,760.785  friiK& 

Expenditure 76,2n,510     ** 

The  senatorial  amendments  to  the  Merchants* 
Shipping  Bill  having  been  accepted  by  the 
Ohamber  on  January  80,  1881,  the  bill  was 
promulgated  on  the  following  day.  Clause  four 
provides  that,  as  compensation  for  the  burdens 
imposed  on  ship-building  by  customs  duties,  ft 
bounty  shall  be  granted  of  60  francs  per  ton 
gross  on  iron  ships,  of  20  francs  on  wooden 
ships  of  not  less  than  200  tons,  of  10  francs 
on  wooden  ships  of  smaller  size,  of  40  francs 
on  mixed  constructions,  and  12  francs  per  lOO 
kilogrammes  on  steam-engines  and  their  acces- 
sories. Clause  five  accords,  on  vessels  enlarged, 
similar  bounties  proportionate  to  the  increase 
of  tonnage,  as  also  for  steam -power  inserted  af- 
ter the  completion  of  the  ships,  together  with  ft 
bounty  of  8  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  for  new 
boilers  of  French  Duild.  Clause  nine  grants  ft 
premium  on  long  voyages  for  ten  years,  a  com- 
pensation for  the  burden  imposed  on  merchant 
shipping  by  navy  recruiting  and  service.  The 
premium  begins  at  1  franc  60  centimes  per 
ton  net  for  every  1,000  miles  traversed  by  ves- 
sels of  French  build,  and  is  reduced  by  }  of  a 
centime  for  wooden  or  mixed  ahips,  and  by  ) 
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e  for  iron  ships.  Vessels  of  foreign  build 
ive  only  half  this  premium,  save  those 
r  registered  as  French,  whicn  will  have 
11  dlowance,  and  steamers  built  on  a 
reviousljr  approved  by  the  Government 
.ve  16  per  cent  extra,  fishing  and  pleas- 
ift  and  all  vessels  of  subsidized  lines  are 
ed  from  the  premium.  In  the  event  of 
lerchant-vessels  may  be  called  by  requi- 
to  the  service  of  the  State^  and  every 
sceiving  a  premium  on  navigation  wiU 
nd  to  carry  mails  gratuitously,  andapost- 
>fficial  if  required.  Foreign  ships  wholly 
ially  changing  hands  are  henceforth  to 
trancs  for  admission  to  registration,  in- 
»f  only  2  francs  as  before, 
number  of  authorized  savings-banks  on 
iber  31,  1878,  was  526,  with  794  branoh- 
d  total  number  of  books  out  being  8,- 
1,  representing  an  aggregate  of  1,275,- 
5  francs  to  the  credit  of  depositors, 
area  and  the  population  of  the  French 
»  and  protected  countries,  according  to 
»st  recent  official  returns,  are  shown  in 
lowing  tabular  statement : 
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observed  in  the  foregoing  table,  Tunis 
(Tures  as  one  of  the  countries  under  the 
tion  of  France.  Notwithstanding  the 
t  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  France,  after 
ring  the  regency,  concluded  with  Tunis, 
y  12,  1881,  a  treaty  comprising  the  fol> 
;  articles : 

One  iqiiai«  kilometre  equals  0'886  M|iiare  mile. 
Thtb  population  In  1879  was  9T6^649. 


Abtiolx  L  The  treaties  of  fKendship  and  oommeroe 
exigting  between  France  and  the  regency  are  con- 
flnned  and  renewed. 

Abt.  1L  \?ith  the  view  to  facilitating  for  the  Oov- 
einment  of  the  French  Bepublic  the  means  of  guaran- 
teeing the  defense  of  its  interests,  the  Bey*B  Govern- 
ment accords  the  Qovemment  of  the  French  Bepublic 
every  fiuolity  for  assuring  the  security  of  the  shore 
and  frontiers  of  the  regency  by  an  occupation,  the 
extent  and  conditions  of  wnich  will  be  detenmned 
hereafter. 

Abt.  in.  This  occupation  will  cease  when  the  Bey- 
lic  authorities  have  shown  that  they  can  insure  tne 
security  of  the  frt)ntierB.  The  (^vemment  of  the 
Be^ubuc,  on  its  side,  guarantees  the  Bey*s  states 
agamst  all  external  aggression. 

Abt.  IV.  The  (Government  of  the  French  Bepublic 
guarantees  the  execution  of  existing  treaties. 

Abt.  V.  The  Crovemment  of  the  French  Bepublic 
is  represented  at  Tunis  by  a  minister  resident,  who 
will  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  above  provisions. 

Abt.  VI.  The  diplomatic  agents  of  the  French  Be- 
public at  forei^  courts  will  protect  Tunisian  subjects 
and  defend  then*  interests.  In  return,  the  Bey's  Gov- 
ernment engages  not  to  conclude  any  international 
treaty,  convention,  or  act,  without  first  jnvinff  notice 
of  it  to  the  Government  of  the  French  Kepumic,  and 
without  a  previous  understanding  with  it. 

Abt.  VII.  The  (Government  oftbe  French  Bepublic 
and  the  Bey*s  Government  will  arrange  the  terms  ot 
the  settlement  of  the  public  debt  and  of  the  rights  of 
the  oroditors  of  the  regency.  The  conditions  on  which 
that  settiement  will  m  made  will  be  fixed  hereafter. 

Abt.  Yin.  A  war  contribution  will  be  paid  by  the 
frontier  and  coast  tribes ;  the  amount  of  the  imposi- 
tions and  the  mode  of  recovery  will  be  debated  in 
ulterior  negotiations. 

Abt.  IX.  In  order  to  protect  French  interests  against 
the  smuggling  of  arms  and  ammunition,  the  Bey's 
Government  engages  to  prevent  all  importation  of 
powder  and  anns. 

Abt.  X.  The  present  treaty  will  be  submitted  for  the 
ratification  of  the  President  of  the  French  Bepublic 

Algeria,  the  most  considerable,  as  it  is  the 
most  cosUy,  of  France's  colonial  possessions, 
was  under  military  rule  until  1871,  but  the 
afifairs  of  the  colony  are  now  administered  by 
a  civO  governor-general,  except  in  the  unset- 
tled districts,  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by 
nomadic  tribes.  The  governor-general  is  in- 
vested with  legislative  powers  in  civil  affairs, 
but  in  all  important  cases  he  is  advised  by  a 
colonial  council,  established  by  the  home  gov- 
ernment. The  present  governor-general  is  M. 
Louis  Thman,  Councilor  of  State. 

In  the  French  financial  estimates  for  1882, 
the  revenue  of  Algeria  was  set  down  at  26,- 
990,100  francs,  and  the  expenditure  at  29,974,- 
699  francs.  The  normal  monetary  status  of 
the  colony  is  a  considerable  excess  of  cost  over 
the  yield. 

The  commerce  for  the  year  1879  was  of  the 
total  value  of  891,800,000  francs,  of  which 
amount  214,000,000  represented  the  exports. 
The  values  of  the  exports  to  and  imports  from 
the  United  States  were  $2,128,880  and  $8,- 
662,860  respectively. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  8,018  vessels 
entered,  aggregating  1,127,781  tons;  and  8,166 
cleared,  with  a  total  of  1,154,526  tons.  The 
merchant  navy  comprised  183  vessels,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  6,706. 

Of  railways  there  were,  on  January  1, 1881, 
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1,163  kilometres ;  and  of  telegraphs,  in  1876, 
there  were  5,588  kilometres,  with  9,866  kilo- 
metres of  wires,  includiog  the  Algero-Ttmisian 
net-work  and  the  submarine  cable.  The  num- 
ber of  telegrapb-ofiBces  in  1879  was  168 ;  and 
that  of  the  dispatches,  808,742. 

According  to  official  returns,  under  date  of 
December  8,  1877,  the  area  and  population  of 
Algeria  were  as  follows  : 

CrVIL  DEPARTyXNT. 
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MILITART  DEPARTICSNT. 
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Aim  la 

■qnrt 

UloaMtrw. 

118,850- S5 
185,172-11 
184,877-49 

POPULATION. 

Domldlad. 

Nomada. 

Toub. 

AUdan 

18,942 

9.478 
12,894 

587.269 

Oran 

836,716 

727,124 

Totals. 

838,400-45 

86,814 

1,514,795 

1,551,109 

Totals  of  Algeria. 

480,000 

2,867,626 

In  October,  1880,  the  area  of  the  civil  de- 
partment had  been  extended  to  738,888  square 
kilometres,  and  the  population  had  increased 
to  1,884,124.  The  classification  bj  nationali- 
ties, for  the  entire  colony,  was  as  follows: 
198,092  French;  33,506  naturalized  Jews; 
94,038  Spaniards ;  26,322  Italians ;  14,818  Eng- 
lish;  6,518  Germans;  2,748  Swiss;  2,663 
Turks;  792  Belgians;  and  2,477,641  native 
Mussulmans. 

Both  Houses,  formally  opened  on  January 
11th,  instead  of  the  13th  (the  statutory  open- 
ing day),  adjourned  to  the  20th,  and  on  that 
day  proceeded  to  the  election  of  office-bearers. 
M.  L6on  Say  was  re-elected  President  of  the 
Senate  by  170  votes,  or  23  more  than  he  had 
received  when  originally  appointed  in  May, 
1880.  M.  Gambetta,  elected  for  the  third  time 
President  of  the  Chamber,  received  262  votes, 
against  259  in  1880,  and  314  in  1879.  On  the 
21st  both  Presidents  delivered  their  inaugural 
addresses.  That  of  M.  Gambetta  elicited  warm 
apnlause,  and,  on  the  motion  of  a  deputy,  was 
ordered  to  be  placarded  throughout  France. 
The  following  extract  from  his  discourse  em- 
bodies an  interesting  review  of  the  labors,  past 
and  future,  of  the  Chamber : 

The  Bessioo  now  opened,  the  crowning  one  of  this 
Parliament,  will  enable  you,  not  without  effort,  to 
oomplete  the  heavy^  task  imposed  on  you  by  tiie  coun- 
try. Much  has  still  to  be  done,  but  you  have  already 
done  a  good  deal.  On  the  very  morrow  of  the  memo- 
rable struggle  of  Mav  to  October,  1877,  you  inausru- 
rated  the  execution  or  the  resolution  of  France.  You 
have  put  an  end  to  the  enterprises  of  personal  rule 
and  of  the  old  parties.  Tou  nave  restorcMi  in  all  its 
realitv  the  government  of  the  country  by  the  country. 
Ton  have  restored  Paris  to  the  Parliament,  and  the 


Parliament  to  Paris.  By  a  grand  act  of  de 
political  sagacity*  you  have  drawn  a  ve 
remuns  of  our  civil  discords,  and  that  wit 
ring  any  peril  to  republican  order.  You  ha 
the  efforts  that  have  been  directed  to  natio 
tion  laws.  After  restoring  in  their  integr 
long  disregarded  rights  and  laws  of  the 
have  insured  the  education  of  all  French  3 
embodying  for  the  first  time  in  the  law  a 
respect  for  liberty  of  conscience,  you  have  I 
remodeled  higher  and  intermediate  educal 
endowed  the  three  branches  of  public  instn 
thereby  prepu«d  a  splendid  crop  of  men  1 
ure.  Fublic  works  have  receivea  from  yoi 
and  unprecedented  impulse.  The  popuU 
had  contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  ol* 
are  at  length,  by  a  just  reciprocity,  about 
new  means  of  transport  and  excnange. 
works  which  France  owes  to  nature  and 
have  assumed  from  your  generous  co-op 
extension  and  power  which  will  enable  t 
Dunkirk  to  Marseilles,to compete  effectual 
greatest  enir^pcU  in  Europe.  The  rood 
canals,  largely  subsidueed  and  restored, 
and  constructed,  will  complete  that  admirm 
of  means  of  communication.  Alongside 
trial  and  economic  machinery  you  &ve  ta 
ous  interest  in  reconstructmg  and  refou 
military  and  naval  machinery  of  France ; 
taken  a  special  interest  in  the  men  charge 
and  at  sea  with  the  custody  and  employm 
vast  machinery.  The  situation,  both  in  a 
ice  and  asjpensioners,  of  all  the  offtoers  a: 
has  been  improved;  that  of  the  non-ooo 
officers  has  been  and  is  still  the  subject  of 
stant  Bolidtude.  The  staff  has  been  reori 
remains  for  you,  by  passing  the  bills  laid  1 
to  recast  the  recruiting  law,  organize  the  n 
minbtration,  fix  the  rules  of  advanoemen 
belief  is  warranted  that  you  will  not  sepan 
having  given  the  last  touch  to  the  neat  ^ 
tional  defense.  You  have  been  able  to  1 
such  a  programme,  thanks  to  the  wonderft 
and  thrift  of  the  country,  which  for  five 
annually  yielded  you  in  surpluses  the  la 
sions  or  taxation  by  which  you  have  lighi 
budget.  You  have  set  the  budgets  in  ec 
devoted  large  sums  to  all  the  public  aer 
rendered  the  credit  of  France  beyond  all  00; 
A  spedal  law  of  the  greatest  moment  for  th 
branches  of  social  economy,  the  total  recas 
general  customs  tariff,  the  postal  and  tele^ 
form,  the  flisionof  these  two  services,  a 
series  of  busines4  laws  will  remain  a  stan* 
of  your  activity  and  competency.  Lastly,  t 
ing  to  place  by  law  public  liberties  beyon 
attack,  YOU  have  favored  the  exercise  of  tf] 
have  already  secured  the  right  of  meeti 
press  will  shortiy  be  set  free  r)y  your  com 
erations,  and  also  the  legal  recognition  of  p 
associations.  This  youliave  gone  through 
found  peace,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  2 
daily  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  pe* 
your  harmony  with  the  Government  and  ti 
has  been  unbroken.  In  spite  of  assertion 
on  no  foundation,  the  whole  worid  know 
foreign  policy  of  France  neitlier  masks  sec 
nor  f^ ventures.  This  is  a  guarantee  which 
the  very  form  of  the  republican  gover 
which  all  depends  on  the  national  sovereigi 
a  democracy,  in  the  bosom  of  which  extiei 
dignified  and  well  sustuned,  is  at  once  1 
and  the  object  of  democratic  progroas.  At 
policy,  these  reforms,  these  resiuts,  and  tl 
will  enable  you  to  submit  yourselves  with 
to  the  judgment  of  the  country.  Since  ; 
to  occupy  these  seats,  several  times  and 
ways  the  nation  has  had  occasion  to  prono 

*  AUosloo  to  the  decree  of  July  11, 1S80,  graol 
amiiestj  to  the  Issorgents  of  the  Commanei. 
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*».    It  haa  always  aflTorde.!  them  a  rigorous  the  parties,  when  once  entered  into  became  in- 

'o°i'VSirhrt"t'tt'p£S>TfjS;  ^"S?'°"t'  ?«<»  thatpem.anencewa.wh.tthe 

ties  that  your  entire  community  of  ideas  P^rtiea  had  m  view  when  taking  the  marnage 

iples  with  universal  suflhige  can  be  con-  ^ow,  nor  would  any  one  have  then  thought  of 

divorce  but  for  M.  Naquet's  project,  which,  if 
bmary  6th  the  Chamber  disposed  of  sanctioned,  would  determine  a  marked  increase 
B  BiU,  subject  to  a  second  reading,  ®^  improvident  unions,  bearing  m  them  the 
s  punishing  seditious  crimes,  obscure  S?®™*  ^\  corruption  and  dissolution,  and  dis- 
JT  illustrations,   defamation  and  in-  courage  tolerwice  and  reciprocal  concessions  m 
^reign  sovereigns  or  embassadors  hav-  f  ^*»'»5»  marriages.     The  clause  repealing  the 
agreed  to.     A  clause  proposing  the  ^*^  ?/  ^®^/  was  reiected  by  261  votes  to  226, 
of  insults  to  the  republic  with  from  ?°^  the  reform  of  the  judicial  separation  sys- 
twelve  months'  imprisonment  was,  J?™  *®^  ^  ^^«  only  possible  modification  of 
)longed  discussion,   rejected   by  287  t^e  present  state  of  things. 
187,  on  the  ground  that  the  repub-  ^^®  ^^^^^  «^the  municipal  elections  m  Jan- 
strong  enough  to  defy  insults."    On  ^^^  T°^  favorable  to  the  repubhcans. 
the  stipulation  was  agreed  to  (by  .  5?^.*°  *^?  ^^^f  "^?^.^  ^®^?  announced 
8  to  222)  that  "no  foreign  journal  l^?rther  incursions  of  Tunisian  tnbes  in  Alge- 
jxcluded  from  France  except  by  decis-  "*\  T^^^*^  ".'f  ?^^  was  poweriess  to  prevent ; 
3abinet  council  "  *"**  '°  April  the  hostile  movements  of  the 
ebruary  7th  the  Chamber  went  on  Kroumirs  against  the  French  troops  determined 
Naquet's  Divorce  Bill,  the  discussion  the  appropriation  of  6,695,000  francs  for  an  ex- 
was  awaited  and  followed  with  in-  P®?>t»oji,  of  which  Gener^  Forgemul  was  ap- 
lety  and  interest.    Divorce,  expunged  R?'°^^  commander.   On  the  20th  M.  Roustan, 
code  eiviU  by  the  religious  reaction  f?®  ^^®"fi^  Oonsul-Generol  in  Tunis,  informed 
las  ever  since  been  replaced  in  France  ^^^  ^^  ^^^*  ^®  f,®'*!^  ^®  ^^^  responsible  for 
1  law  restored,  allowing  only  judicial  5°/  T°?2."v^^  ^^^^  ^^*'  V"*?!"*  ^.^^^J'  *^^ 
a   (separation    de  corps),      M.   Uon  ^^^^  ^^  ^\^^S?  ^^  occupied  by  the  French 
reporter  to  the  committee,  vindicated  [^^^^  ^°  the  2l8t,  and  on  the  26th  the  mill- 
ure  as  a  revival,  not  of  the  law  of  ^P'  operations  commenced  against  the  Krou- 
ich  he  disapproved,  but  that  of  1808.  ^^^'    The  suzerainty  of  the  Porte  over  Tunis 
:ed  divorce,  when  desired  by  but  one  :^^®  asserted  m  a  note  addressed  by  the  Turk- 
isorts,  to  cases  of  adultery,  maltreat-  wb  embassador  to  the  French  Government; 
insult,  and  condemnation  to  degrad-  *?.^.^,°  ^f^J^^,  *  ^^I'iS"?"''  Y««  issued  by  the 
iments ;  while  divorce  by  mutual  con-  M\°'8ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  declaring  that  the 
by  it  subjected  to  various  conditions,  P^^^  ^^^^^^  of  the  Tunisian  expedition  was  to 
le  acquieijence  of  the  children,  the  as^  '°«;?'®  ,^^®  ?^l'^i?^  t'^^,^''"^ 
to  them  of  one  half  the  property,  etc.  ,.^''J^V^^^^v^•  u^^u®^  Ferry  announced  to 
ipromise  with  traditional  sliruples,  it  ^®  PH^^'^L  ^^^     ^^^PPJ  ^^P^^^^^^e  settle- 
the  indissolubility  of  the  second  mar-  J?^"^  «^  ^J  Tunisian  question,"  and  expressed 
livorced  persons,  and  admitted  judi-  ^»«  hope  that  the  treaty  *  concluded  with  the 
ition  as  still  obtainable.     M.Renault  Bey  would  be  regarded  ^  "  securing  legitiinate 
behalf  of  the  new  measure  that  di-  ^"^^^^^  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  jus- 
•  from  favoring  heedless  marriages,  ^»^«  and  moderation."    Toward  the  end  of  the 
engthen  totterfng  unions,  while  the  ™^^*^»  ^^^.   operaUons  against  the  Kroumirs 
)f  the  adulterous  would  be  forbidden;  HT°A*f^  successfully;  but  the  insurrection 
judicial  separations  were  increasing  «'  ^^^  ^.^"t""  ^"^""^  ''°''  ""^  which  was  ably 
more  rapidly  than  divorces  in  other  ^^T*""  r^li?^  Bou-Amena,  seemed  to  fore- 
the  rati  of  the  former  being  nine  "^^^^.^Z"'^/';/'^^^^^^^^    ^  f  ^\*i^°^  *P- 
marriages,  and  that  of  the  latter  but  propriation  of  14,000,000  francs  for  the  Tunis- 
QQQ    ^  ^  lan  expedition  was  asked  for  by  the  Minister 
Indment   modifying  the  system  of  °J  War  on  June  9th,  and  voted  July  9th     On 
.paration  was  combated  by  M.  Na-  ^^^  ^^^^  Marseilles  was  the  scene  of  a  distnrb- 
elf.    M.  Oazot,  Minister  of  Justice,  «"««  P-f  *''"«  «"*  "^  »  quarrel  with  the  Italian 
aigionsconsiderations  were  foreign  to  '•«?ie''^/^"Vll*  ^''''"^-  P°''"*?.'?  J"T/ 
,  ud  that  scrupulous  Catholics  might  .  ^^  ^«*^^*  ^f  *^®  ,*fr"»?  **!  '? J*,t  '""i'?* 
^course  to  titration  d*  corps  :  that  1^^  J™*  9*^.  ^^  ^^  !«*«»  ^  H.*),  and,  m 

raid  do  awar^ith  forced  ^libacy,  ^J"*  ^T'*  «1««*'°°«'  •"" '''  '"»«?«f  !S.^''v''-!l 

•e  number  of  illegitimate  offspring  Belleville  constituency,  of  which,  though  lU 

rage  the  creation  of  new  familie^  wqi'to^.  he  has  ever  been  the  dauntless  cham- 

iwtionat  issue  was  whether  certain  P'""'  ^^'^t  K"""'®  rebuflfs  to  M.  Qambetta,t 

I  circumstances  ought  not  to  bo  sac-  whose  supmeness  and  embarrassment  as  pre- 

be  preservation  of  the  institution  of  mwr  after  November  14th  filled  France  and  the 

(he  key-stone  of  social  existence;    world  with  surprise. . 

Bony  was  no  ordinary  contract,  but  J  IZS^^n'^.T^^'-'m.  ^ "**• 

though  founded  on  the  free-will  of  t  see  QAMBsnA,  L6od  Michel,  p.  8i& 
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FRIENDS.     The  later   Btatistical   reports  iDstmmental  music  is  used  in  them ; 

of  several  yearlj  meetings  of  the  Society  of  that  marriage  is  a  civil  ordinance, 

FHends  indicate  a  small  gradual  increase  of  ministers  may  many  persons  with< 

members.    The  London  yearly  meeting,  which  ence  to  the  inquiry  or  consent  of  th* 

had  been  declining  for  fifty  years,  has  within  that  ministers  should  be  regularly  as 

a  few  years  past  been  receiving  accessions;  the  ministry,  and  money  should  be 

and  its  reports  for  1881  indicate  an  increase  ically  collected  for  their  support;  th* 

during  the  year  of  106  members,  the  whole  discourage  the  use  of  titles  of  addrei 

nUmW  being  14,981.    The  reports  of  the  In-  nection  with  the  names  of  persons ; 

diana  yearly  meeting  showed  an  increase  of  funerals  are  conducted  with  reading 

1,000  members  during  the  year,  and  a  total  of  Scriptures,  singing,  and  a  discour8< 

19,342  members.    This  increase  is  not,  how-  special  text 

ever,  observed  in  all  the  yearly  meetinp^s,  some        In  the  case  referred  to,  the  plain 

of  which  still  appear  to  be  falling  back  or  sta-  that  they  represented  the  original  ai 

tionary.    Thus,  the  Philadelphia  yearly  meet-  quarterly  meeting,  and  that  it  was  r 

ing  had  only  6,650  members  in  1881  against  as  such  by  the  Western  yearly  meel 

6,000  in  1871,  and  the  New  En^and  yearly  which  it  was  connected,  and  whic 

meeting  4,899  in  1881  against  4,408  in  1871.  orderly  communication,  according  to 

The  mission  at  Matamoras,  Mexico,  returned  tom  of  the  society,  with  all  the  otl 

204  members.    Its  converts  were  preaching  ef-  meetings ;   therefore  they  were,  ace* 

feotively  at  several  places.    A  series  of  school-  the  Friends*  custom,  a  branch  of  the 

books  published  by  the  mission  has  gained  a  good  standing,  notwithstanding  the! 

large  circulation  throughout  the  country.  departures  from  the  old  usage,  and 

Among  the  marked  features  in  the  recent  legitimately  entitied  to  the  possessic 

history  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  the  de-  property  they  claimed.    The  defend 

velopment  of  a  tendency   among  individual  plaintiffs  maintained,  who  had  separ 

members  to  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  quarterly  meeting  and  from  the 

other  denominations,  and  to  occasional  partici-  yearly  meeting  on  account  of  their 

pation  in  their  religions  exercises,  and  the  tol-  of  departures  from  ancient  Friends'  u 

oration  which  has  been  accorded  to  it  in  some  had  formed  a  new  quarterly  meeti 

of  the  yearly  meetings.    The  singing  of  hymns  new  yearly  meeting,  were  not  entiti 

has  been  permitted  in  Friends'  meetings ;  min-  recognized  as  representatives  of  regul: 

isters  of  the  society  have  preached  in  the  pul-  zations,  notwithstanding  their  adhere 

pits  of  other  denominations ;  and  an  English  ancient  usage,  because  they  had  not 

Friend  of  sufficient  prominence  to  make  his  the  recognition  which  was  accorde 

case  conspicuous  has  been  baptized  without  bodies  of  which  the  plaintiffs  were  re 

provoking  any  adverse  action  from  the  month-  tive,  in  correspondence  with  the  otl 

ly  meeting  with  which  he  was  connected.    A  meetings.    The  court  held,  in  answ 

suit  which  was  brought  in  the  State  of  Indiana  argument  on  demurrer  in  which  the 

for  the  control  of  the  property  of  the  society,  tions  were  set  forth,  that  the  highei 

and  of  a  legacy  which  had  been  left  it,  involved  organization  must  decide  whether  l 

the  question  of  the  legality  of  departures  of  been  departure  in  doctrines,  and,  unl 

this  character.    The  points  wherein  the  *'  Pro-  perior  organization  has  so  determined 

gressive"  party,  who  brought  the  suit,  differ  court  can  not  enter  upon  an  invest 

from  the  Orthodox  party,  or  adherents  of  the  that  question ;  that  no  organization  ci 

old  order,  were  defined  in  the  pleadings  as  fol-  ognized  by  the  civil  courts  as  legal  t 

lows :  The  Progressive  party  deny  that  Ohris-  whether  a  yearly,  quarterly,  or  mont 

tians  should  await  the  influence  of  the  Holy  ing,  which  has  not  been  recognized  i 

Spirit  in  conducting   religious    services,  but  ance  with  the  rules  and  usages  of  tb 

oLum  that  they  should  be  governed  by  fixed  as  having  been  regularly  established, 

purposes,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  iu  such  matters ;  averments  of  the  papers  as  present 

they  deny  that  men  have  an  inward  light,  such  proceedings,  it  appeared,  in  effect,  tfa 

as  the  light  of  Christ,  till  after  conversion;  yearly  meetings  throughout  the  w* 

they  teach  that  Christ  had  a  human  and  a  di-  control  over  the  establishment  of  < 

vine  nature,  and  that  the  divine  nature  or  God-  posed  new  yearly  meeting,  not  like 

head  died  on  the  cross ;    that  the  material  byterian  Church,  through  a  General  i 

bodies  of  the  redeemed  will  be  raised ;  that  it  or,  like  the  Methodist  Cnurch,  throug 

is  no  longer  necessary  to  continue  the  peculiar  rennial  General  Conference,  but  thr< 

habit,  dress,  address,  and  forms  of  worship  of  respondence  of   recognized  officers 

the  Friends ;  they  hold  protracted  meetings  by  yearly  meeting,  the  means  only  being 

prearrangement,  and  call  publicly  on  persons  but  the  end  accomplished,  so  far  as  tn 

to  speak,  or  pray,  or  relate  their  Christian  ex-  inquiry  is  concerned,  being  the  same, 

perience,  ask  the  unconverted  to  make  con-  ing  these  principles  to  the  facts  stal 

fession  of  their  sins,  setting  seats  apart  for  answer,  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the 

them,  and  have  singing ;  their  Sunday-schools  narrowed  down  practically  to  the  r^ 

are  formally  opened  and  dosed,  and  vocal  and  legitimacy  of  succession  of  each  of 
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eontendiDg  societies,  each  of  which  claimed  to  been  invented  bj  Jacob  Reese,  of  Pittsburg, 

be  the  White  Lick  quarterly  meeting  of  Friends,  which  is  found  very  useful  in  its  industrial  ap- 

If  those  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  West-  plications,  while  the  principle  of  its  action  is 

em   jearly  meeting  to  form  a  new  yearly  a  puzzling  problem  to  scientific  men.    It  is  a 

meeting  had  never  been  recognized  in  accord-  circular,  revolving  saw,  with  which  steel  bars 

anoe  with  the  usages  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  cut  in  two.    The  material  of  the  circular 

as  a  regularly  and  properly  organized  yearly  saw  is  soft  iron.    It  f oses  steel  bars  which  are 

meeting,  they  had  no  rights,  powers,  or  au-  brought  into  close  proximity  to  it  without 

thority  which  the  civil  courts  could  recognize  touching.    The  bar  to  be  cut  is  made  likewise 

as  such;  and  il  as  was  also  alleged,  the  de-  to  revolve,  in  the  contrary  direction,  with  a 

fendant  society  nad  never  been  recognized  by  speed  of  200  revolutions  a  minute.    The  re- 

the  established  Western  yearly  meeting,  with-  volving  disk  is  42  inches  in  diameter  and  ^ 

in  whose  territorial  Jurisdiction  they  seemed  inch  thick.    It  turns  with  a  velocity  of  2,800 

to  have  attempted  to  organize,  as  properly  or-  revolutions,  equal  to  a  tangential  velocity  of 

ganized,  then  they  had  no  rights  as  such  organi-  25,260  feet  a  minute.     The  circular  disk  is 

zation  which  the  civil  courts  could  protect  or  mounted  on  an  arbor  and  set  in  motion  with 

enforce.    It  might  appear  to  the  court  or  jury  pulleys  and  belts,  like  an  ordinary  circular  saw. 

that  the  recognized  Western  yearly  meeting.  When  the  bar  is  brought  almost  into  contact 

or  the  recognized  White  Lick  quarterly  meet-  with  the  revolving  disk,  a  small  drop  of  molten 

iog,  had  utterly  abandoned  the  ancient  faith  metal  first  appears  on  its  surface.    In  a  few 

and  practices,  doctrines  and  teachings  of  the  seconds  a  notch  is  made,  the  molten  metal 

Society  of  Friends;  yet  when  the  superior  or-  fiowing  downward  in  a  stream  of  sparks,  and 

ganizations  have  decided  otherwise,  when  they  being  thrown  in  sparks  in  all  directions.    A 

continued  to  recognize  and  fellowship  these  singolar  circumstance  is  the  fact  that  the  in- 

organizations,  notwithstanding  such  apparent  candescent  sparks,  when  they  first  leave  the 

change,  as  regular  and  orthodox,  and  refUsed  bar,  are  not  hot.    These  sparks  or  drops  of 

to  recognize  or  admit  to  fellowship  the  new  fused  metal  are  of  dazzling  whiteness,  yet 

organization  which  might  appear  to  adhere  their  temperature  differs  but  little  from  that 

strictly  and  tenacioosly  to  such  ancient  faith  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.    In  their  path 

and  practices,  courts  and  jories  must  respect  through  the  air  those  sparks  which  are  pro- 

their  action,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  jected  sidewise  acquire  heat  from  the  frio- 

oould  not  go  behind  it.  tion.    At  the  distance  of  five  feet  or  more 

Issue  was  afterward  joined  upon  the  ques-  they  bum  like  a  red-hot  poker,  while  their 

tions  of  facts  involved  in  the  suit  vivid  incandescence  has  given  place  to  a  dull- 

FUSION  DISK.    A  simple  apparatus  has  red  color. 
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GAMBETTA,  LfioK  Miohbl,  a  French  states-  The  luster  of  a  period  marked  by  military  snc- 
man,  born  April  3,  1888,  at  Oahors,  where  his  cesses  in  the  Crimean  and  Italian  Wars,  and 
father,  a  Genoese  of  Jewish  origin,  was  engaged  efficient  to  repress  but  not  subdue  the  oppo- 
in  commercial  pursuits.  After  attaining  high  sition,  had  been  dimmed  by  the  sorry  issue  of 
honors  at  the  lyceum  of  his  native  town,  he  the  Mexican  expedition,  and  the  disastrous 
studied  law  in  Paris,  and  was  there  admitted  Treaty  of  Prague ;  both  indicative  of  the  en- 
to  the  bar  in  his  twenty-second  year.  For  feeblement,  or,  as  it  has  been  aptly  termed, 
some  time  secretary  to  the  late  M.  Gr^mieux,  the  precocious  dotage,  of  the  head  of  the 
the  young  advocate^s  talents  soon  won  for  him  dynasty.  Public  discontent  was  at  the  full, 
the  admiration  and  friendship  of  the  veteran  and  the  people  looked  forward  to  a  solution 
democrat,  in  whom  he  afterward  found  a  firm  not  long  to  be  deferred,  and  already  fore- 
supporter.  During  the  interval  between  1859  shadowed  in  overt  democratic  demonstrations 
and  1868  he  gained  notice  and  distinction  both  of  hostility  to  the  (>ovemment.  As  an  in- 
as  an  eloquent  forensic  orator  and  as  a  writer,  stance  of  such  manifestations,  we  may  cite  Uie 
alternately  pleading  the  causes  of  political  of-  popular  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Deputy  Bau- 
fenders  (mostly  journalists),  publishing  essays  din,  the  circumstances  of  whose  death  while 
on  eminent  members  of  the  Paris  bar,  and  con-  endeavoring  to  shield  the  people  from  the  fury 
tributing  to  the  daily  press  articles  on  politics,  of  the  trooos  on  December  2,  1851,  had  been 
finance,  art,  and  other  topics.  In  the  electoral  vividly  recailed  in  a  recent  publication  on  the 
cainpaign  of  1868,  the  first  in  which  he  took  an  eoup  d'etat.  Numerous  arrests  followed ;  the 
active  part,  he  acquired  considerable  popular-  press  protested,  and  a  subscription  for  a  monu- 
ity  as  an  ultra-Liberal.  But  1868  found  him  ment  to  Bandin  was  opened  in  the  columns  of 
popular  and  left  him  famous.  The  empire,  **Le  R6veil."  Delescluze,  the  editor-in-chief 
which  sprang  from  the  eoup  cPitat  of  Dec^m-  of  that  journal,  was  prosecuted,  and  Gambetta 
ber  2, 1851,  and  silenced  for  a  time  the  nation^s  called  to  his  defense.  In  his  speech  on  that 
voice,  had  now  become  an  impossible  thing,  occasion  (November  14,  1868),  the  cause  of 
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*^Le  l^veil"  was  to  some  extent  overlooked,  racy,  but  twice  the  age  of  Gambetta ;  andtboa 

doubtless  by  design ;  but  the  authors  of  De-  for  the  second,  such  men  as  Thiers,  the  cm 

cember  2d  were  lashed  unsparingly  in  a  tor-  engineer  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  the  Mar 

rent  of  eloquence  unparaUeled  for  impetuosity  quis  de  Barth61eray.    He  chose  to  sit  for  Mar 

and  daring  since  the  days  of  Mirabeau :  seilles,  and  took  his  place  on  the  Extreme 

Why  talk  here  of /)fcWwi<«»  and  ratifying  dausest  ^^\  ^}®J^  ^  absence  of  several  months 

A  specious  argument,  in  sooth,  to  draw  from  article  occasioned  by  a  severe  throat  affection  brough 

1888  of  the  civil  code,  and  draff  to  this  gloomy  do-  on  by  the  fatigues  of  an  arduous  electoral  cam 

main  where  it  was  little  expected!    Ah  !  you  are  not  paign,  he  returned  to  the  Ck)rps  L<§ffi8latif  ant 

^vr.L%t^:%^^^^^^^  iti^jid^be'Tu  'd  ^«3?  -  -/?t  i  ''"'^^^'2?  r ^'^^  ^r^s^ii 

prohibit  the  diijussion  of  your  deeds  by  means  of  a  ©ne  'n  which  he  protested  (February  7, 1870 

posthumous  ratification  emanatmg  from  a  criminal  with  mdignation  against  the  arrest  of  his  col 

court }    No ;  it  shall  not  be.    No ;  you  shall  not,  you  league  Henri  de  Rochefort,  deputy-elect   fo 

can  not  have  that  satisfiiction.    For  such  a  cause  Uicre  Belleville  in  the  place  of  Gambetta :  and  mpr* 

the  day  after,  and  for  ever,  until  justice  shall  have  ^^}0  he  denounced  the  pUbtsettum  as  uncon 

received  her  supreme  satisfaction.    The  cause  of  De-  stitutional ;  Juridically  reviewed  the  value,  es 

cember  2d,  do  what  you  nuiy,  will  survive  indelible  sence,  and  economy  of  the  various  politica 

t^diW^th^Si^S^e^^^^^^  -y^^^'^  ^tr'^^'rZ'''''''J^T^'''^ 

the  same.    But  our  adverearies  have,  lisides,  another  sptem  ought  to  be  preferred,  seemed  to  mvit« 

accuser.     Hearken :  For  seventeen  years  you  have  that  avowed  antl-republican  assembly  to  maki 

been  the  absolute  masters  of  France.    We  would  not  the  trial.     It  was  no  small  triumph  to  be  bean 

ask  what  use  you  have  made  of  her  treasures,  her  on  such  a  theme  for  the  space  of  three  hours 

S^^  ^Z^^^'Vr  mi.fhJ^™'^/  th;  «ith  ^d-ir-tion  and  almost  withont  intermp 

fruits  of  her  industry :  for  no  one  needs  to  be  told  of  ^lon,  by  a  House  notonously  hostile  no  leas  t< 

the  financial  catastrophes  now,  at  this  very  moment,  the  person  than  to  the  ideas  of  the  speaker 

springing  as  mines  beneath  our  feet    Your  most  re-  He  could  charm,  but  not  persuade.    But  event 

lentless  accuser,  because  it  is  the  attestation  of  your  «lrAAdv  in  nrAnarAtinn  wnnld  anon  n1ju*A  bin 

own  remorse,  is  the  fact  that  yon  have  never  dar^  to  ^^^^J^^  preparation  wouia  soon  place  nm 

say,  "  We  wUl  celebrate,  we  wUl  add  to  the  list  of  m  a  sphere  of  action  with  the  difficulties  oi 

solemnities  in  France,  the  2d  of  December,  as  a  na-  which  only  abilities  of  a  superior  order,  unitec 

tional  anniversary  I ''    Yet  each  successive  regime  in  to  an  indomitable  energy  and  marvelous   ao 

our  oountrv  has  fo  honored  the  day  of  ite  birth.    July  tivity,  could  cope. 

14th  and  Aufinist  10th  have  had  their /e^  /  and  the  if   n««»K^**.A„  ^^^^'^^x^^^  ♦«,  ♦!»«  «»••  »:4>v 

days  of  July;  1880,  and  Februaiy  24th,  in  like  man-  ^  ^-  gambetta  8  opposition  to  the  war  Wltl 

nor.    Two  anniversaries  only— the  18th  Brumaire  and  "russia  was  at  nrst  more  measured  than  thai 

2d  of  December — have  never  been  included  among  of  many  of  his  colleagues ;  so  much  so,  that  h< 

tlie  solemnities  of  accession ;  for  you  know  that  the  refused  to  seek,  in  the  embarrassments  to  th< 

nation  could  not  in  conscience  sanction  them.    Hear,  Government  consequent  upon  the  early  disaa 

then !  that  anniversary,  which  you  have  neirlected,  we  *  _  _^  a.         _     .  ^         -    "^      ui          -.  _x      •*. 

will  take  for  ourselves ;  we  will  celebrate  it  year  after  J®"  of  the  campaign,  a  favorable  opportunitj 

year;  and  it  shall  be  the  anniversary  of  our  dead,  for  revolutionary  movements.      After  the  ca- 

until  the  day  when  tbe  nation,  once  more  in  posses-  pitulation  at  Sedan,  however,  hesitancy  gav( 

sion  of  her  sovereignty,  shall  visit  imon  you  the  mat  place  to  decision :  the  republic  was  now  to  b< 

Sd^Frete^SS^'"''  ""       "^^            ^^*  Equity,  ^tablisbed,  and  he  joined  the  ranks  of  its  zeal- 

^'  ous  promoters.    On  September  8d  he  signed, 

Rather  than  a  defense  of  Delescluze,  there  as  member  of  the  Provisional  Government  oi 

was  here  an  indictment  of  Caesarism,  and  the  the  National  Defense,  Jules  Favre's  propodtioi 

knell  of  the  second  empire;  for  the  structure,  declariug  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  deposed ;  the 

still  so  brilliant  without,  must  be  decayed  with-  next  day  saw  him  in  possession  of  the  portfolic 

in  and  tottering  to  ruin,  when  the  very  judges  of  the  Interior ;  and  on  the  7th  he  signed  the 

whose  first  duty  it  was  to  silence  the  seditious  convocation  of  the  electoral  coUeges  for  the 

orator,  heard  him,  as  if  spell-bound,  to  the  18th*of  October,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 

end.     Unanimous  acclamations  of  the  Liberals  a  Constituent  Assembly.    The  new  Minister  oi 

throughout  France  signified  the  adhesion  of  the  Interior  remained  but  a  short  time  at  Paris 

that  party  to  the  young  advocate,  thencefor-  His  colleagues  counting,  and  with  reason,  upon 

ward  one  of  its  chieftains.  During  the  ensuing  his  energy  and  the  magic  power  of  his  elo- 

six  months  he  won  new  laurels,  in  the  defense  quence  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of  the  prov- 

of  the  **  Progrds  dn  Nord,^^  at  Lille,  and  of  the  inces  against  the  invader,  and  meet  the  crue' 

*'  £mancipation,''  at  Toulouse.    In  the  general  necessities  of  the  hour,  ne  was  attached,  bj 

elections   of  1869,   M.  Gambetta   was   pre-  decree  of  October  7th,  to  the  delegation  (Gr^ 

sented  as  a  Republican  candidate  to  the  Legis-  mieux,  Glais-Bizoin,  and  Fourichon)  alread} 

lative  Assembly  for  Belleville  (first  electoral  sent  to  Tours,  and  whose  tardiness  in  the  or 

district  of  Paris)  and  Marseilles,  he  announc-  ganization  of  the  national  defense  in  that  region 

ing  that  he  would  accept  no  mission  but  that  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Central  Govern 

of  an  opposition  irreeoneiluible.    He  was  elect-  ment.    He  set  out  from  the  capital  in  a  ballooi 

ed  in  both  districts  by  an  immense  majority,  on  the  8th  of  October,  and,  reaching  Tours  oe 

the  rival  candidate  for  the  first  being  M.  Car-  *0n  the  16th,iu>e.r»er  data.  October  Sd,w»  fixed  imao 

not,  one  of  tne  lavonte  names  OI  the  aemoo-  but  the  elections  wen  in  the  event  postponed  indefinitely. 
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the  IKh,  issaed  proclamations  appealing  to  the  pire  wonld  deprive  him  of  his  seat  in  the 
patriotism  of  the  inhabitants  in  terms  so  earnest  Chamber.     At  the  complementary  elections  of 
and  irresistible  as  to  prodaoe  a  profound  im-  July  2d,  he  was  returned  by  three  departments, 
preasion  throughout  the  departments.     Gom-  and  gave  his  option  this  time  for  Paris.    He 
MniDg  in  his  own  direction  the  cumbrous  func-  took  his  place  at  the  Extreme  Left,  became  a 
tions  of  three  ministries — Interior,  War,  and  member,  and  was  chosen  President  of   the 
Fiaanoe — his  energy  presided  in  all  branches  Union  Republicaine,    During  the   turbulent 
of  the  public  service,  in  the  Cabinet  and  on  the  period  of  the  Commune,  and  before  the  July 
battle-neld ;  now  at  Orleans,  Lille,  or  Lyons ;  elections,  M.  Gambetta  had  spent  a  brief  vaca- 
again  at  Tours,  or,  after  December  7th,  at  Bor-  tion  at  San  Sebastian,  in  Spain.    After  his  re- 
deaax — wherever  there  were  measures  to  be  turn  he  was  for  a  long  time  seldom  seen  at  the 
concerted,  discouragement  to  be  dispelled,  dis-  Chamber,  tlie  Extreme  Right  being  then  in  ma- 
orders  to  be  repressed,  armies  to  be  organized,  jority.    And  later,  when  he  again  took  part  in 
or  even  military  operations  to  be  planned,  the  debates,  his  attitude  was  uniformly  concil- 
Thus  Gambetta,  vigorously  seconded  by  M.  iatory,  spite  of  incessant  and  petulant  attacks 
de  Freycinet,  maintained  his  authority  for  a  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues  of  September  4th, 
period  of  nearly  four  months,  in  the  midst  of  and  to  which  he  had  decided  never  to  reply, 
the  situation  here  briefly  sketched.    In  a  word.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  prevailed  upon 
he  was  dictator  by  force   of  circumstances,  his  party  to  sustain  the  governmeut  of  Thiers, 
Trae,  this  dictatorship  has  been  rudely  criti-  notwithstanding  the  latter  had  frequently  as- 
eised  by  some,  and  sneered  at  as  the  dictature  sailed  him  in  parliamentary  discourses ;  but 
i4  VineapaeiU  ;  but  such  harsh  reflections  on  once  he  left  Thiers  to  support  the  candidature 
the  "  inutility  and  impotence  of  the  dictator's  of  M.  Barodet  against  that  of  M.  de  R^musat. 
impetuous  efforts  *'  dia  not  find  utterance  until  In  1871  and  1872  it  was  usual  to  see  Gambet- 
uear  the  end.     Amon^  the  acts  and  speeches  ta^s  name  associated  with  the  preparation  of  a 
pertaining  to  that  period,  French  biographers  govern ment  party  in   the   republic,  with  its 
cite  the  decree  for  the  mobilization  of  the  Na-  Whigs  under  Gambetta  and  its  Tories  under 
tional  Guards,  at  the  expense  of  the  respective  Thiers.    The  year  1872  was  marked  by  two  no- 
departments  ;  the  proclamation  containing  the  table  speeches  from  the  leader  of  the  Left.    In 
tnaouncement  to  France  of  the  surrender  of  one  of  these,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of 
Ketz,  and  the  denunciation  of  Bazaine  as  a  the  Bastile  (July  14th),  he  dwelt  on  the  necessity 
traitor — the  loan  of  250,000,000  francs  nego-  of  reconstituting  the  union  of  the  middle  class- 
tiated  with  British  capitalists ;  the  dissolution  es,  of  adopting  secular  and  compulsory  instruc- 
of  the  Councils- General  elected  under  pressure  tion,  universal  military  service,  and  a  policy  of 
of  the  imperial  administration;  the  successive  conciliation,  crowned  by  an  amnesty  without 
organization  of  the  two  Armies  of  the  Loire  restriction.    In  the  other,  delivered  at  a  pri- 
onder  Generals  Aurelle  de  Paladines  and  Chan-  vate  reunion,  he  referred  to  the  advent  of  a 
Z7 ;  the  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  North.  **  new  social  stratum,  by  no  means  inferior  to  its 
command^  in  turn  by  Generals  Bourbaki  ana  predecessors."    The  theme  of  this  latter  speech 
Faidherbe ;  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  campaign  and  its  tone  of  hostility  to  the  existing  admin- 
of  the  east  (under  Bourbaki),  hastened  by  the  istration  alarmed  the  public  mind  in  the  south, 
armistice,  and  the  removal  from  office  of  such  and  provoked  the  open  resentment  of  the  Gov- 
members  (even  life-members)  of  the  magistracy  emment.    His  most  important  speech  in  1878 
as  had  taken  part  in  the  mixed  committees  was  one  against  the  Septennate  (November 
iit  1852.    After  the  surrender  of  Paris,  which  19th).    On  June  9,  1874,  he  interpellated  the 
be  spoke  of  as  an  act  of  culpable  hastOj  he  is-  De  Fourtou  Ministry  concerning  Bonapartist 
^Qdd  the  convocation  of  electors  for  the  Na-  intrigues,  and  M.  Rouher,  in  the  course  of  his 
tional  Assembly,  but  stioulating  the  ineligibility  reply,  having  touched  upon  the  revolution  of 
of  anch  persons  as  had  been  candidates  for  or  September  4th,  Gambetta  retorted:    ** There 
h$d  held  office  under  the  empire.    The  Central  are  certain  men  to  whom  I  deny  the  right  and 
Oovernment,  however,  annulled  that  stipula-  privilege  to  arraign  the  revolution  of  Septem- 
tion,  and,  on  Gambetta^s  refusal  to  comply,  dis-  oer  4th— I  mean  the  wretches  who  have  been 
Patched  one  of  its  members,  Jules  Simon,  to  the  ruin  of  France.**   On  being  called  to  order, 
l^ordeaux,  with  orders  to  execute  the  decree  as  he   added,  *^  My  expression  undoubtedly  im- 
^  first  drawn  up.    On  this,  M.  Gambetta  re-  plies  more  than  an  outrage— it  implies  a  brand 
Signed  all  his  functions,  and  withdrew  from  a  of  dishonor,  and  I  maintain  it." 
government  with  which  he  was  now  in  open  In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1874-*75,  for 
disagreement    The  elections  of  February  8,  the  most  part  occupied  in  the  task  of  effecting 
1871,  afforded  abundant  proof  of  the  contin-  a  union  between  the  several  subdivisions  of 
tied  prestige  of  his  name.    He  was  spontane-  the  Left  and  the  Right  Center,  with  a  view 
oaalj  proposed  as  candidate  in  a  number  of  de-  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  laws, 
partmentA,  and  elected  in  nine,  among  these  M.  Gambetta  delivered  one  of  his  most  effect- 
^ingthat  of  Bas-Rbin,  for  which  he  chose  to  ive  and  most  finished  speeches  (February  12, 
ftit,  as  a  protest  against  all  measures  entailing  1875).    From  that  day  forward  the  so-called 
^0  dismemberment  of  France,  although  the  policy  of  **  opportunism  "  has  been  the  dis- 
^^on  of  that  province  to  the  German  Em-  tinctive  policy  of  the  entire  Left,  save  the 
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small  groups  of  Intranngeants^  then  headed  there  is  the  enemy  I '  to-morrow  we 
by  Lonis  Blanc  and  Alfred  Naqnet.  Throagh-  able  to  say,  *  Clericalism — ^behold  1 
oat  die  remainder  of  1876,  Gambetta  was  the    qaished  I  ^ "     Yet  the  Premier  had 

most  formidable  adversary  of  the  Buffet  Gabi-  enemy  behind  the  Churchmen.     H 

net,  though  without  any  departure  from  those  was  the  genuine  representative  of  '. 

principles  of  conciliation  embodied  in  his  own  the  Government,  and  MacMahon  regi 

maxim,   *^  Moderation  is  the  true  course  in  presence  in  the  Council  as  a  check 

Eolitios.^'    In  the  ensuing  senatorial  elections,  own  movements,  and  the  Marshal-] 

is  influence  preponderated,  as  usual ;  and  in  preferred  to  be  surrounded  by  men  i 

those  for  the  Chamber  he  busied  himself,  be-  adopt  his  mode  of  thinking.    More 

sides  his  own  candidatures  (Paris,  Lille,  Mar-  this,  there  existed  a  strong  personal  s 

seillea,  Bordeaux,  and  Avignon),  in  suggesting  between  the  two  men,  which  was  n 

or  ratifying  the  choice  of  other  candidates  in  to  be  diminished  by  the  recollection  o 

the  several  departments.  paraging  if  not  contemptuous  terms 

In  an  address  to  his  constituents  of  Belle-  Himon  had  spoken  of  MacMahon,  whe 

ville  he  found  occasion  to  explain  the  philoso-  election  of  tne  latter  had  been  propoi 

phy  of  his  political  creed :  **  I  deny  the  abso-  May  16th  the  Premier  received  a  not 

lute  in  all  things,  so  you  may  well  imagine  that  missal  from  the  President,  who  assign 

I  will  not  admit  it  in  politics.    I  am  of  a  school  reason  for  such  a  sudden  determinatio 

that  believes  only  in  relation,  analysis,  and  ob-  titude  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  debate  on 

servation,  the  examination  of  facts,  the  com-  law  the  day  previous,  when,  by  the 

parison  and  combination  of  ideas ;  a  school  majority  of  898  to  56,  the  House  ref 

that  takes  into  account  mediums,  races,  ten-  abrogate  the  law  passed  by  the  reactio 

dencies,  prejudices,  and  antagonisms.    Politics  sembly  of  1875.    Gambetta  protested, 

are  not,  nor  can  they  be,  always  the  same."  resolution  was  adopted  that  '*  the  C 

As  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Republican  considering  that  it  is  of  importanc 

majority  in  the  new  Chamber  he  again  essayed,  present  crisis,  and  with  a  view  to  tl 

but  in  vain,  to  accomplish  the  unification  of  ment  of  the  mission  which  it  has  recei 

the  Left ;  and  combated  clericalism,  denounc-  the  country,  to  remember  that  the  pr 

ing  pulpit  interference  in  electoral  concerns.  ance  of  the  parliamentary  power,  e: 

The  position  of  President  of  the  Budget  itself  through  the  ministerial  respons: 

Committee  (April  5,  1876)  offered  him  an  op-  the  first  condition  of  the  govemmei 

portunity  for  the  introduction  of  needed  re-  country  by  the  country,  declares  th 

forms.    But  the  preparation  of  his  vast  finan-  denoe  of  the  majority  can  not  be  obtt 

oial  schemes  for  the  future,  and  in  which  he  cept  for  a  Cabinet  free  in  its  action 

revealed  surprising  skill,  did  not  prevent  him  solved  to  govern  according  to  those  re 

from  following  up  the  politique  apportuniatej  on  principles  which  alone  can  guarantee  c 

which  he  had  staked  nis  name  and  parliament-  prosperity  at  home  and  peace  abroad.^ 
ary  success.    Thus  he  supported  M.  Margue's       M.  Gambetta  thenceforward  concern 

£roposition  of  amnesty  by  categories  against  his  forces  on  the  one  grand  object  o 

[.  Kaspail,  the  advocate  of  universal  amnesty ;  the  Marshal-President  to  resign,  and  tr 

adopted  the  bill  for  reducing  the  period  of  serv-  in  the  end,  though  he  himself  did  not 

ice  in  the  army  to  two  years;  protested  en-  scathed  through  the  struggle.    The  1 

ergetically  against  the  attacks  leveled  at  him  come  to  precipitate  the  overthrow  of  a 

from  the  rostrum  and  through  the  press  by  a  istration  now  grown  obnoxious  to  all 

certain  group  of  InVransigeanU  ;  and  reiterated  save  the  two  which  were  themselves 

his  decisions  in  favor  of  amnesty  by  categories,  noxious  to  the  majority  of  the  Frenc! 

stigmatizing  ^*  those  disreputable  men  who  had  and  to  republicanism.    Division  had 

sought  to  turn  the  Commune^s  despair  to  their-  tinguishea  in  the  republican  ranks,  a 

own  advantage."    On  January  28,  1877,  he  betta  held  the  command  more  firmly  tl 

was  re-elected  President  of  the  Budget  Com-  To  add  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Govt 

mittee.  Jules  Simon  and  his  ministers  had  I 

M.  Jules  Simon,  appointed  Premier   and  ceeded  by  the  Broglie-De  Fourton 

Minister  of  the  Interior  in  December,  1876,  called  by  Gambetta  a  ^*  govemnient  of 

was  early  assailed  by  the  Bonapartists  and  the  In  the  ensuing  electoral  campaign,  th( 

prelates;  but  Gambetta^s  preponderant  influ-  tons  orator  kept  the  pnblic  mind  vii 

ence  was  such  that  he  obtained  the  passage  by  pressed  with  the  real  interests  at  st 

the  Chamber  of  a  resolution  requesting  the  iterating  at  every  stage  of  the  crisis  hi 

Government  "  to  use  all  the  legal  means  at  its  against  personal  regime,    *^WhenFraD« 

disposal  to  repress  the  anti-patriotic  agitation."  her  sovereign  voice  heard,"  he  criec 

Some  time  afterward,  in  a  famous  speech  before  speech  of  August  15th,  at  Lille,  and  p 

his  Belleville  constituents,  he  exclaimed,  at  the  alluding  to  the  Marshal-President,  ** 

dose  of  a  vehement  tirade  against  the  Church  quit  or  submit  {il  faudra  se  toumett 

party,  and  referring  to  the  concluding  words  Mmettre)^    For  his  temerity  he  was  m 

of  his  address  to  the  House  in  behalf  of  Jules  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  fi 

Simon:  "Yesterday  we  said,  *  Clericalism —  thousand  francs;   but  the  event  pre 
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words  to  have  been  prophetic,  and  showed  how  place  at  the  head  of  the  Treasnrj,  if  he  desired 

well  the  speaker  knew  the  power  behind  him.  to  do  so.    The  President-elect  took  leave  of 

Another  prosecution  incurred  by  similar  his  friends  and  neighbors  on  the  last  day  of 
laDgnage,  in  a  later  speech  to  the  electors  of  Febraarj,  and  arrived  at  the  capital  on  the 
the  twentieth  arrondissement  of  Paris,  seemed  1st  of  March.  The  inauguration  on  the  4th 
bat  to  ^^d  him  to  the  attack,  which  he  only  was  attended  with  unusual  civic,  military, 
relinquished  as  victor.  A  brief  but  fierce  con-  and  social  display,  and  there  was  a  general 
flict  between  the  President  and  the  Chamber ;  feeling  of  hopefulness  and  confidence  in  the 
the  downfall  of  the  Broglie-De  Fourtou  and  new  Administration.  The  Senate  met  in  spe- 
the  accession  of  the  Dufaure  or  Parliamentary  cial  session,  and  on  the  5th  the  Cabinet  appoint- 
Ministry  (December);  Gambetta^s  visit  to  Italy  ments  were  submitted  and  promptly  confirmed, 
ind  his  conferences  with  Italian  statesmen,  Mr.  Blaine  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as 
keenly  piquing  public  curiosity ;  his  angry  was  expected ;  Secretary  Sherman  had  pre- 
encoonter  with  De  Fourtou,  and  the  resulting  ferred  a  re-election  to  the  Senate ;  and  the  .in- 
dael  (November  18,  1878),  and  Gambetta^s  re-  fluence  of  Mr.  Conkling  was  not  noticeable  in 
fosal  of  a  proffered  portfolio — such  were  about  the  make-up  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Senate  was 
the  only  remaining  events  of  importance  re-  in  session  until  the  20th  of  May,  but  the  time 
kting  to  our  subject,  until  the  resignation  of  was  mostly  taken  up  with  a  controversy  over 
President  MacMahon  (January  5,  1879).  On  its  organization,  and  it  was  not  until  May  4th 
January  30th,  Gambetta  accepted  the  presiden-  that  executive  sittings  were  held  to  act  on 
Of  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  under  tne  Gr6vy  other  nominations.  On  the  22d  of  March 
administration,  having  been  elected  by  an  al-  several  names  were  sent  in  for  offices  in  the 
most  unanimous  vote  to  that  position,  which  he  State  of  New  York,  including  those  of  district 
quitted  for  that  of  Premier  on  November  14,  attorneys  and  marshals,  and  the  Collector  of  the 
1881.  The  history  of  his  public  life  since  Jan-  Port  of  BufiQalo.  The  appointees  were  sup- 
Qsry,  1878,  including  his  triumphant  support  posed  to  be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Senators 
of  the  plenary  amnesty  bill,  carried  (June  21,  from  that  State.  On  the  day  following  Judge 
1880)  by  333  against  140  votes,  as  the  result  William  H.  Robertson  was  named  as  Collector 
of  the  first  oration  he  had  delivered  from  the  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  the  incumbent  of 
tribune  of  the  Palais-Bourbon  since  the  som-  the  office,  £.  A.  Merritt,  being  appointed  con- 
ber  days  of  the  revolution  of  September  4,  sul-general  at  London.  These  appointments 
1870 ;  the  defeat  of  his  cherished  electoral  were  known  to  be  displeasing  to  Senator  Conk- 
reform  bill  for  the  ierutin  ds  liste,  etc.,  is  in  ling,  and  provoked  considerable  discussion, 
form  and  in  fact  the  history  of  the  Corps  L4gis-  When  the  Senate  finally  went  into  executive 
Utif  itself^  and  reference  therefor  may  be  made  session,  Mr.  Conkling  declared  his  opposition 
to  the  article  Fbanob,  in  our  volumes  for  1878,  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robertson,  claiming 
'79,  ^80,  and  the  present  one.  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  the  mat- 
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ident  of  the  United  States,  bom  at  Orange,  political  enemy  of  his  for  so  important  an 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  November  19,  1831 ;  office  in  his  own  State  was  an  insalt,  and  in 
died  at  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey,  September  violation  of  pledges  given  him  by  the  Presi- 
19, 1881.    (For  particulars  of  his  life  down  to  dent.    Finding  that  tne  New  York  Senators 
his  election  to  the  office  of  President,  see  "An-  were  determined,  if  possible,  to  defeat  the 
QQsl  Cyclopflsdia "  for  1880.)    In  the  interval  confirmation  of  Robertson  and  Merritt,  the 
between  his  election  and  his  inauguration  on  Ptesident  withdrew  all  the  other  appointments 
the  4th  of  March,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  for  that  State  in  order  that  their  cases  might 
Tint  to  Washington  on  private  business  in  No>  be  acted  on  alone.     Seeing  that  they  could 
rember,   he  continued  to  reside  at  Mentor,  not  prevent  the  confirmation.  Senators  Conk- 
Ohio,  where  he  was  visited  by  many  public  ling  and  Piatt  both  resigned  on  the  16th  of 
men,  some  of  whom  came  on  his  special  invi-  May,  and  returned  to  New  York  to  seek  a  vin- 
tation.     The  composition  of  his  Cabinet,  and  dication  of  their  course  by  an  immediate  re- 
bis  general  purposes  in  regard  to  public  ap-  election.     Robertson  and  Merritt  were  then 
pointments,  were  the  subject  of  constant  speou-  confirmed,  and  the  other  New  York  appoint- 
lation,  and  in  consulting  the  political  leaders  ments  renewed,  a  change  being  made  in  that 
of  his  party  he  manifested  a  desire  to  unite  for  Collector  of  Buffalo.     Out  of  this  con- 
tbem  all  in  support  of  his  Administration.    It  troversy  grew  considerable  factional  excite- 
was  early  understood  that  Senator  Blaine,  of  ment  between  what  were  known  as  the  ''*'  Stal- 
Maine,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  com-  wart "  and  the  *^  Administration  "  wings  of 
petitors  for  the  nomination  at  Chicago,  was  to  the  Republican  party. 

be  Secretary  of  State.  Among  those  summoned  On  the  morning  of  July  2d,  the  President 
to  Mentor  for  consultation  was  Senator  Conk-  set  out  from  the  Executive  Mansion  with  See- 
ling, who  had  led  the  delegates  in  the  conven-  retary  Blaine  for  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac 
tioa  pledged  to  the  nomination  of  General  Railroad  station,  where  he  was  to  join  several 
6rant;  and  it  was  given  out  that  Secretary  members  of  the  Cabinet  for  a  trip  to  New 
Sherman,  who  had  been  the  other  leading  can-  York  and  New  England,  including  visits  to 
^^te  for  the  nomination,  could  retain  his  Williams  College  and  the  White  Mountains. 
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The  two  entered  the  station  arm  in  arm,  and  most  universal  outbreak  of  sorrow  and  indigna- 
while  they  were  passing  through  the  ladies*  tion  at  the  crime,  and  sympathy  for  the  snjfferer 
waiting-room  two  pistol-shots  were  heard  in  and  his  family,  and  this  foond  expression  in 
quick  snccession,  one  of  which  took  effect  in  the  action  of  numerous  public  bodies  and  polit- 
the  President's  back.  He  sank  to  the  fioor,  leal  assemblies,  of  both  parties  and  in  all  sec- 
bleeding  profusely,  and  for  a  moment  was  un-  tions  of  the  country.  It  extended  to  foreign 
conscious,  and  then  was  affected  with  vomit-  lands,  and  brought  forth  many  official  and  un- 
ing.  To  get  him  out  of  the  confusion  he  was  official  expressions  of  sympathy.  After  the 
carried  to  the  offices  of  the  company,  on  the  first  shock  had  passed,  the  announcement  that 
second  floor.  Several  physicians  were  sum-  the  wound  was  not  necessarily  fatal,  and  tbat 
moned,  and,  after  a  superflfcial  examination  of  there  was  a  chance  of  recovery,  gave  rise  to  a 
the  wound,  the  President  was  taken  back  to  hopeful  feeling,  which  increas^  with  daily  re- 
the  Executive  Mansion.  His  wife  was  sum-  ports  of  favorable  progress.  As  early  as  the 
moned  from  Long  Branch,  whence  she  was  to  10th  of  July  Governor  Foster,  of  Ohio,  sug- 
have  joined  him  on  his  Eastern  trip.  Among  gested  to  the  Grovemors  of  idl  the  States  the 
the  physicians  first  summoned  was  D.  W.  appointment  of  a  general  day  of  thanksgiving 
Bliss,  an  old  friend  of  Garfield,  for  whom  for  the  President's  escape  from  death,  and  the 
Secretary  Lincoln  had  sent  his  carriage,  and,  prospect  of  his  speedy  recoTery.  La  several 
at  the  request  of  the  President,  he  took  charge  otates  this  suggestion  was  acted  on.  The  fa- 
of  the  case.  With  the  acquiescence  of  Mrs.  Torable  reports  continued  for  some  days,  and 
Garfield,  he  selected  Drs.  J.  K.  Barnes,  Sur-  the  President's  recovery  was  confidently  pre- 
geon-General  of  the  Army,  J.  J.  Woodward,  dieted  by  the  surgeons  in  attendance.  They 
also  of  the  army,  and  Robert  Reybum,  as  his  concluded  that  no  important  organ  had  been 
assistants.  The  result  of  their  first  careful  ii^ured,  and  that  the  bullet  was  likely  to  he- 
examination  was  the  opinion  that  the  bullet  come  encysted  and  harmless,  or  might  possibly 
had  penetrated  or  grazed  the  liver,  and  had  declare  its  presence  in  a  way  that  would  admit 
lodged  in  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen.  They  of  ita  successful  removal.  The  first  check  in 
believed  that  the  iiyury  was  not  necessarily  the  favorable  symptoms  was  on  the  18th  of 
fatal,  but  concluded  that  it  was  not  ad  vis-  July,  and  was  followed  by  an  apparent  resump- 
able  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  bullet  tion  of  progress.  The  first  serious  relapse  oc- 
On  the  evening  of  July  Sd  it  was  decided  to  curred  on  the  2dd  of  July,  being  attended  with 
call  in  Drs.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  of  Philadelphia,  chills  and  more  or  less  of  fever.  The  bullet 
and  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  for  had  entered  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfUi 
consultation  and  advice.  They  approved  of  ribs  about  four  inches  to  the  right  of  the  spinal 
what  had  been  done,  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  column,  the  assassin  standing  about  six  feet 
of  the  other  physicians  as  to  the  course  of  the  behind  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  his  victim, 
bullet,  the  inadvisability  of  attempting  to  ex-  and  the  bones  had  been  somewhat  splintered, 
tract  it,  and  the  chance  of  recovery.  The  diagnosis  assumed  that  there  had  been  a 

The  person  who  had  fired  the  pistol  at  the  deflection  which  sent  the  bullet  downward  and 

railroad-station  had  been  promptly  seized  and  to  the  right.    The  probing  and  treatment  of 

taken  into  custody.     He  proved  to  be  Charles  the  wound  had  followed  this  supposed  course, 

J.  Guiteau,  who  had  been  a  persistent  but  un-  where  there  was  by  this  time  a  channel  several 

successful  applicant  for  an  appointment,  first  inches  in  depth.    The  unfavorable  symptoms 

as  minister  to  Austria,  and  tnen  as  consul-  were  caused  by  obstruction  in  the  flow  of  pus, 

general  to  Paris.     He  describes  himself  as  a  and  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  an  incision  was 

lawyer,  a  politician,  and  a  theologian,  and  is  made  by  Dr.  Agnew  to  give  a  freer  passage 

reported  to  have  said,  on  being  taken  into  cus-  from  the  supposed  track  of  the  wound.    This 

tody :  "  All  right,  I  did  it,  and  will  go  to  jail  was  followed  by  relief  and  a  resumption  of 

for  it.    I  am  a  Stalwart,  and  Arthur  will  be  hopeful  reports.     On  the  28th  there  was  a 

President."    A  letter  was  found  on  his  person  slight  recurrence  of  fever,  and  day  by  day 

in  which  the  death  of  the  President  was  spoken  thereafter  there  was  more  or  less  of  febrile  rise 

of  as  a  '*  sad  necessity  '*  that  would  "  unite  in  the  temperature  and  pulse,  attended  with 

the  Republican  party  and  save  the  republic.''  abnormal  respiration. 

Guiteau  was  lodged  in  the  District  of  Oolum-  The  heat  of  the  season  ag^avated  the  diffi- 

bia  jaU,  to  await  the  result  of  the  President's  culty  of  dealing  with  the  case,  and  artificial 

wound.  means  of  cooling  the  atmosphere  of  the  Exeoo* 

The  news  of  the  attempted  assassination  tive  Mansion  were  resorted  to.    Large  quan- 

created  intense   excitement   throughout   the  titles  of  ice  were  placed  in  the  cellar,  over 

country,  and  it  was  considered  in  some  quar-  which  air  was  passea  and  then  admitted  to  the 

ters  as  an  indirect  result  of  the  political  system  sick-room  by  means  of  an  apparatus  specially 

that  encouraged  unregulated  office-seeking  and  devised  for  the  purpose.    The  case  was  also 

occasioned  many  disappointments,  and  to  the  believed  to  be  more  or  less  complicated  by 

quarrel  between  the  so-called  *^  Stalwarts  "  and  malarial  influences  previdling  in  and  about  the 

Administration  Republicans,  which  had  origi-  White  House.     Besides  the  physicians  already 

nated  in  the  controversy  over  appointments  mentioned,  there  were  in  constant  attendance 

in  the  State  of  New  York.    There  was  an  al-  on  the  President  his  intimate  friends  Colonel 
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A.  F.  Rockwell  and  General  Swaim,  and  Mrs.  There  was  an  apparent  reooverj  from  the  re- 
Dr.  Edaon^  the  family  physician  of  Mrs.  Gar-  lapse  of  the  15th,  and  hope  was  still  cherished, 
field ;  Dr.  Boynton,  the  President's  coasin  and  On  the  18th  inflammation  of  the  right  parotid 
former  physician,  was  also  a  careful  and  solici-  gland  was  announced,  which  increa^  until  an 
tons  watcher.  Experiments  were  made  for  incision  was  made  in  it  on  the  24th.  The  con- 
locating  the  hullet  hy  means  of  the  indnction  ditioo  of  the  patient  was  fluctuating  during 
baUnce  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Gra-  these  days,  and  he  began  to  express  a  strong 
ham  Bell  and  an  assistant,  the  result  of  which  desire  to  be  removed  from  Washington.  On 
was  announced,  as  follows,  in  one  of  the  medi-  the  26th  his  condition  became  critical,  and  on 
cal  bulletins  of  August  lot :  the  day  following  fears  of  a  fatal  ending  of  all 
Under  the  Bupervision  of  the  attending  Burgeons,  hope  were  entertained  throughout  the  country. 


not  entirely  conctuaive,  and  asoertaining  definitely  nouncements.     On  the  1st  of   September  the 

lod  certainly,  if  possible,  the  location  of  the  balL  question  of  removal  was  taken  up  again,  and 

Professors  Bioll  and  Taintor  have  been  almost  con-  the  gastric  disturbance  returning  on  the  4th,  it 

Wdu'Sf^abSfoor^rUVe  t^r^y^rjJi^  1"»  ^'->^^  ^  t«>^«  the  patient  to  I^ng  Branch, 

floations  and  improvements  whioh  greatly  add  to  its  1°  accordance  With  his  own  earnest  desire, 
efficiency.    They  tried  this  improved  apparatus  upon        The  journey  to  Long  Branch  was  made  on 

the  President's  oody  for  the  first  tima  last  week,  and  the  6th  of  September.     The  cottage  of  Mr.  0. 

^though  it  indicated  famtly  the  looation  of  the  ball,  j.  Franoklyn,  in  Elberon  Park,  had  been  pre- 

It  was  afterward  found  to  be  slightly  out  of  adjust-  ^.«^j  <u- /ko.  ««>.^«*;^ ^t  ^.k^   d««„:,i«.,*   5«^ 

ment,  and  the  experimant  was  not  regarded  m  per-  P^^ed  for  the  reception  of  the  President,  and 

fectly  conclusive.    The  rosults  of  this  morning's  tests,  with  two  others  near  by,  was  to  be  occupied 

however,  are  entirely  satisfactory  both  to  Professors  by  his  family  and  attendants.     A  special  train 

Bell  and  Taintor  and  to  the  attending  surgeons,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  fitted  up  for 

^^"CSerrSS^n'gr^^ti'^^olilSSt^n'ty!  the  tr«isfer  from  Washington  to  Long  Branch 
and  that  it  lies,  as  heretofore  stated,  in  the  fW)nt  wall  ^nd  arrangements  were  made  for  running  it 
of  the  abdoman,  immediately  over  the  groin,  about  without  delay  and  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  over 
five  inches  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  navel.  the  228  miles  of  distance,  which  included  parts 
Favorable  reports  continued  during  the  first  of  six  different  lines  of  railroad.  The  patient 
days  of  August,  and  plans  were  discussed  for  was  removed  from  the  Executive  Mansion  to 
removing  the  patient  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Kailroad  station 
On  the  6th  unfavorable  symptoms  were  re-  without  serious  disturbance,  at  an  early  hour 
ported  as  the  effect  of  the  heat,  and  on  the  in  the  morning,  and  was  made  as  comfortable 
following  day  they  were  declared  to  be  more  as  possible  in  a  car  specially  fitted  for  the  pur- 
serious,  and  attributed  to  further  obstruction  pose.  The  departure  from  Washington  took 
of  pus  in  the  wound.  A  new  incision  was  place  at  6*80  a.  m.  The  route  was  over  the 
made,  this  time  below  the  rib,  giving  another  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  to  Baltimore; 
and  freer  outlet  from  the  assumed  track  of  the  thence,  passing  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  it 
wound.  Relief  and  renewed  progress  were  an-  entered  upon  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
nounced  as  the  result,  but  there  seemed  to  be  and  Baltimore  Railroad ;  passing  over  the  Junc- 
oo  satisfactory  evidence  of  healing.  On  the  tion  Railroad  from  Gray's  Ferry  to  West  Phila- 
lOtb  the  President,  for  the  first  time  since  the  delphia,  and  thence  to  Mantua,  it  proceeded  by 
shooting,  signed  an  official  document,  pre-  the  New  York  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
seated  for  the  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  road  to  Princeton  Junction,  thence  to  Mon- 
State,  being  one  of  the  papers  in  an  extradi-  mouth  Junction,  entering  upon  the  Amboy 
tioQ  case  pending  with  Oanada.  About  this  division,  and  reaching  the  Long  Branch  divis- 
time  there  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  ion  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  at 
the  correctness  of  the  medical  treatment,  and  Sea  Girt.  The  rate  of  speed  was  at  times  as 
also  as  to  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  execu-  high  as  sixty  miles  an  hour;  few  stops  were 
tive  department  of  the  Government  without  made,  and  Long  Branch  was  reached  at  one 
an  active  head,  some  maintaining  that  the  ex-  o'clock — 3,500  feet  of  railroad-track  having 
igenoy  existed  under  which  the  Constitution  been  laid  specially  to  convey  the  train  from  the 
provided  for  the  devolving  of  the  powers  and  regular  station  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
doties  of  the  presidential  office  on  the  Vice-  Francklyn  cottage,  at  Elberon.  The  following 
President  on  account  of  **  inability."  After  is  the  medical  bulletin  issued  the  same  even- 
the  10th  of  August  the  reports  from  the  suf-  ing: 

fcrer  were  less  hopeful,  and  unfavorable  symp-       .  .^  «•       .v    i   *  u  iw  j  *u 

tc««decb«edthemsel.«,onthel8th.    C^L  ^Lu^.Xf'^J'^^^Jt'^^  It.^k't 

15tti  the  patient  was  admitted  to  be  m  a  pre-  Long  Branch.    He  was  more  restless  than  usual  last 

oarions  condition.     His  pulse  went  to  130,  and  night,  being  evidently  somewhat  excited  by  anticipa- 

he  was  affected  with  •*  rigors  "  and  vomiting,  tions  of  the  journey.    This  morning,  at  5.80  o'clock, 

Thereafter  the  stomach  was  continually  troub-  ?J*  P^*®,  Z%r^^V  !!°P*'?twK'  ^p®*  ^^'^.p!!?'a''?A 

i^->^«-  J  —..^u  ^^  *i.^  ij  X  •         X        J  18«    We  left  Washington  with  the  President  at  6.80 

lesome,  and  much  of  the  time  nutriment  and  ^^  m.     Owing  to  the  admirable  arrangements  made 

•timnlants    were    administered    by   u\}ection.  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bailioad  Company,  and  to  the 
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ingeniously  arranged  bed,  designed  hj  Mr.  T.  N.  EI7.  The  following  personal  message  was  sent  to  Mrs. 

the  feti^rue  incident  to  tiie  transportation  was  rednowl  Garfield  by  Queen  Victoria : 
to  a  minimom.     rievertheless,  as  was  anticipated,  "^  ^  BAUiomAi.  Couwr 

some  signs  of  the  distorbanoe  produced  br  the  jour-        m^.  Garfield,  Loko  Brakoh  :  Words  can  not  ex- 


_  QU] 

ration,  18.  j),  HAYES  A6NEW 

FBANK  H.  HAMIL'f  ON  ^  aatopsy  of  the  body  was  made  on  the 

D.  W.  BLISS,  '  afternoon  of  September  20tb,  Dr.  D.  S.  Lamb, 

J.  K.  BABNES,  of  the  Medical  Maseum  at  Washington,  hand- 

Vrrrt  WFY^^T^  ^^^  *^®  ^ife,  and  aU  the  physicians  who  had 

KOBEBT  BE\BUBN.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^j^^  case,  as  well  as  Dr.  Andrew 

The  President  showed  signs  of  gratification  H.  Smith,  of  Elberon,  being  present.  The  re- 
at  the  change,  bat  there  was  no  immediate  b^^*  showed  that  the  diagnosis  of  the  woand, 
evidence  of  improvement.  On  the  8th  the  »<>  far  as  it  concerned  the  course  of  the  bullet, 
symptoms  were  regarded  as  promising  again,  ^^  been  mistaken  from  the  start.  The  fol- 
and  at  the  patient's  request  Drs.  Barnes,  Wood-  lowing  is  the  official  announcement  of  the  re- 
ward, and  Reybum  withdrew  from  ^e  case,  salt  o^  the  autopsy  : 

leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  Drs.  Bliss,  Agnew,        By  previous  arrangement  ^pott-morttm  examina- 

and  Hamilton.    The  same  week  a  day  of  prayer  tion  of  the  body  of  Fresident  Garfield  was  made  this 

for  the  recoveiT  of  the  President  was  observed  ^^^^^i: ^^ ^i:^^:,:^^^ 

in  several  of  the  States.    For  two  or  three  Beybum,  Andiwll.  Smith,  of  Elberoli,  and  acting 

days  the  reports  were  hopeful,  but  bronchial  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  8.  Lamb,  of  the  Army  Mcdicd 

trouble  was  developing,   and  threatening  the  Museum,  Wa^iington.    The  operation  was  performed 

lungs.     From  the  11th  to  the  15th  the  reports  ^y.  ^\^\,  ^  was  found  t^t  the  hdl  after  fract- 

were  fluctuating  and  rather  dispiriting  \he  St^lu^^'i^^J^m^^^^^^ 

patient  was  placed  for  a  few  hours  each  day  the  body  of  tlie  first  lumbar  vertebra,  driving  a  num- 

m  a  reclining  chair  where  he  could  gaze  from  her  of  small  fhi^ents  ot  bone  into  the  ac^acent  soft 

the  window  of  the  cottage  upon  the  sea.    On  l»^»  "»4  1?1§"^  V^?^  ^®  pancreas,  about  two 

the  16th  there  was  a  serious  relapse,  wi^  Sf^^Si^^w^era^^^^ 

marked  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning,  indud-  cysted.    The  immediate  cause  of  death  was  seoondair 

ing  severe  chills,  fever,  and  inability  to  retain  haemorrhage  from  one  of  the  mesenteric  arteries  ad- 

anything  in  the  stomach.     The  last  day  is  thus  joining  the  track  of  the  ball^  the  blood  rupturing  the 

briefly  described  by  Dr.  Bliss :  Deritonjeum,  and  nearly  a  pmt  escaping  into  Oie  ab- 

dominal  cavity.    This  haemorrhage  is  believed  to  have 

At  8  A.  ir.,  September  19th,  the  pulse  was  106  and  been  the  cause  of  the  severe  pain  in  the  lower  part  of 

feeble;  temperature,  108*8*,  and  all  the  conditions  un-  the  chest  complained  of  just  before  death.    An  ab* 

fikvoreble.    In  half  an  hour  afterward  there  was  still  scess  cavity,  six  inches  by  four  in  dimensions,  waa 

another  chill,  followed  bpr  febrile  rise  and  sweating,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gall-bladder,  between  the 

and  also  with  pain  as  before.    During  the  periods  of  liver  and  the  transverse  colon,  which  were  strongly 

chill  and  fever  he  was  more  or  less  imconscious.    He  adherent.    It  did  not  involve  the  substance  of  wt 

gassed  all  day  in  comparative  comfort,  and  at  8.80  in  liver,  and  no  communication  was  found  between  it 

le  evening  hb  pulse  was  108,  respiration  20,  and  tem-  and  the  wound.    A  lonf,  suppurating  channel  ex- 

perature  evidently  a  little  lower  thkn  normal.   At  10.10  tended  from  the  external  wound  between  the  loin- 

P.M.  I  was  summoned  hastily  to  the  bedside,  and  muscles  and  the  right  kidney  almost  to  the  right 

found  the  President  in  an  unconscious  and  dying  con-  eroin.    This  channel,  now  known  to  be  due  to  the 

dition,  pulseless  at  the  wrist,  with  extreme  pallor,  the  oiurowing  of  pus  frt>m  the  wound,  was  supposed  dur- 

eyes  opened  and  turned  upward,  and  respiration  8  ing  life  to  have  been  the  track  of  the  ball.    On  an 

per  mmute,  and  gasping.    Placing  my  finger  upon  examination  of  the  organs  of  the  chest  evidences  of 

the  carotid,  I  could  not  reoogniase  pulsation;  applying  severe  bronchitis  were  found  on  both  sides,  with 

mv  ear  over  the  hearty  I  detected  an  indistinct  nutter,  brencho-pneumonia  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  right 

which  continued  untu  10.35,  when  he  expired.    The  lung,  ana,  though  to  a  much  less  extent,  of  the  left, 

brave  and  heroic  sufferer,  the  nation's  patient,  for  The  lungs  contained  no  abscesses  and  the  heart  no 

whom  all  had  labored  so  cneeifully  and  unceasingly,  dots.    Tne  liver  was  enlsTged  and  fatty,  but  free 

had  passed  away.  from  abscesses.    Nor  were  any  found  on  any  other 

organ,  except  the  left  kidney,  which  couUdned  near 

Besides  the  physicians  there  were  present  at  its  surface  a  small  abscess  about  one  third  of  an  inch 

the  moment  of  death  Mrs.  Garfield  and  her  hi  diameter.    In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  case  in 

daughter,  Colonel  RockweU,  Mr.  O.  0.  Rock-  J?*^^^^"^  ^^^  ****  t^^'^'Jl^  "i^-.^SL^K- 
wel^  Geileral  Swaim,  Dr.  Boynton,  J.  Stanley  ^^.^tir^S^^S^^^  f^M! 
Browne  and  Warren  Young,  the  President's  ficient  exphination  of  the  septic  condition  which  ex- 
private  secretaries,  and  four  attendants  of  the  isted.                          D.  w.  BLISS, 
sick-chamber.    Death  was  preceded  by  a  se-                                     \  ^-  wnnnw  apti 
vere  pain  at  the  heart,  and  the  President's  last                                     BOBERT  REYBURN 
words  were,  **  O  Swaim  I "    The  announce-                                      FRANK  H.  HAMILT^ON, 
ment  of  his  demise  evoked  expressions  of  uni-                                      D.  HAYES  AGNEW, 
versal  grief,  not  only  throughout  this  country                                      ANDREW  H.  SMITH, 
but  from  the  principal  cities  of  the  Old  Worid.                                     ^-  ®-  L^^- 
Messages  of  condolence  came  from  representa-       Dr.  Bliss  concluded  a  review  of  the  case, 
tives  of  authority  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  published  in  the  *^  Medical  Record,*'  in  Octo- 
and  from  many  private  and  unofficial  sources,  her,  as  follows : 
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tiOBt  important  xwints  revealed  hy  the  autopsy,  anterior  and  to  the  left  of  the  kidney,  and  finding  its 

ch  are  to  be  considered  by  the  profession,  are :  lodgment  below  the  left  extremity  of  the  pancreas^ 

ould  the  condition  of  the  President,  immedi-  wounding  in  its  track  the  splenic  artery.  I  would  ask 

ter  his  injury,  have  justified  a  more  thorough  if  any  known  instrument  or  means  of  exploration  has 

ion  of  the  woond^  or  would  such  a  procedure  ever  been  presented  to  the  profession  capable  of  trac- 

een  safe  at  any  tune  before  primary  reaction  ma  before  the  death  of  saia  patient  the  course  of  this 

iblished  ?  bmlet  I  Also  whether  the  conditions  could  have  been 

as  his  transfer  to  the  Executive  Mansion  time-  improved  or  mitigated,  or  his  life  preserved  longer  by 

properly  made  ?  any  other  lino  or  treatment ;  whether,  in  view  of  the 

ere  the  best  and  most  judicious  means  insti-  facts,  modem  conservative  surgery  could  offer  any- 

>  secure  prompt  reaction  i  thing  more  for  the  comfort  or  recovery  of  the  illus- 

l^er  reaction  was  comparatively  complete  on  trious  patient  I 

of  July,  and  when  there  had  occurrea  sponta-        It  is  proper  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  the  most 

vacuations  of  normal  urine  and  alvine  evacua-  approved  antiseptic  dressings  were  used  during  the 

ud  an  abronce  of  any  evidence  of  internal  hsBm-  entire  progress  of  the  case. 

;^*r^  Wwl[:„t"i.'SiS3l'^'thlt  ,.  There  was  considerable  lay  and  professional 

bable  reopening  of  the  lacerated  vessels  would  oiflcuflsion  of  the  medical  treatment,  the  gen- 

hsmorrhage  t  eral  conclusion  being  that,  aside  from  the  mis- 

ere  the  surgeons  then  in  attendance  justified  taken  diagnosis,    the   wound   was  necessarily 

rriM  any  further  exploration  until  the  arrival  ^^^^tal,  and  it  is  doubtful  if   anything  more 

distmgmshed  counsel  on  the  mormng  of  July  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^.^^^^  the  Buffer- 

;  the  consultation,  July  4th,  and  after  it  was  ings  of  the  patient. 

to  be  impossible  to  follow  the  track  of  the  ball        The  remains  lay  at  the  Francklyn  Cottage, 

laiderable  distance  bcjrond  the  fractured  rib,  Elberon,  until  Wednesday,  September  21st,  and 

in  operation  have  b^n  justifiable,  necessitotmg  the  public  was  admitted  to  view  the  face  of 

non  through  the  soft  parts,  and  a  removal  of  a  •  «  f***'**^  "^^  «*^"**«'"^^   "Y^  »*«"    *««  *«*^'w 

of  the  rib,  so  as  to  develop  the  track  ?  "i®  dead  President.    After  brief  religious  cere- 

the  light  of  modern  mihtarv  surgery,  which  monies  at  ten  O'clock,  on  the  21st,  the  body  was 

the  rcuMiiness  with  which  leaden  IwUs  become  borne  by  special  train  from  Long  Branch,  and, 

d,  would  an  operation  at  any  time  for  removal  passing  silent  and  reverent  crowds  at  every 

ussile  have  been  justified  unless  there  was  some  !1„a:^„     -«„«k^^    iir«ok;««*^«    «♦    «Tv^,,4^   a  on 

6  of  the  missile  &  a  source  of  irritation?  Btation,  reached  Washington  at  about  4.30. 

»nsidering  carefiUlyflie  condition  of  the  Presi-  where  it  was  received  by  an  imposing  funeral 

iring  the  entire  period  of  his  illness,  and  the  escort  and  taken  to  the  Oapitol.     It  was  laid  in 

irealed  by  the  autopsy,  would  not  any  operation  gtate  under  the  great  dome,  previous  to  being 

purposM  before  mentioned  have  placed  tiie  ^aken  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  burial.     It  was 

nt*s  life  in  great  jeopardy,  and,  at  Dest,  have  "««•«"  «"^   '»>^*«'«*«     ♦.       T'   ««,        j  j    ^ 

d  the  time  of  his  death  without  affordiii  any  exposed  to  view  during  the  22d,  and  crowds  of 

«lief?  people  passed  through  the  rotunda  to  look 

asthe  treatment  of  the  case  as  presented  prop-  upon  the  face  of  the   deceased.     Meantime, 

did  it  or  not  prolong  his  life  to  tiie  utmost  preparations  were  made  in  Cleveland  for  re- 

Vbs  the  mistaken  diagnosis  a  natural  result  of  ceiving  the  remans,  and  there  the  principal 

ditions  present,  and,  to  have  developed  a  cor-  obsequies  were  to  take  place.   ^  On  the  af  ter- 

rosis,  would  not  operative  proceaures  have  noon  of  the  28d,  after  impressive  ceremonies 
*  1.  J  i__  1-  J  t  1.  ^°  *^e  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  the  coffin  was 
\JI??  A  ^^^  ^®  exact  course  imd  locality  ^^^  ^  ^^  station  of  the  Baltimore  and  Po- 
ball,  and  the  organs  injured  m  its  passage,  .  ^  .i  ,  \  ^t  ^  i  l  -  ^  »,  j 
tiie  treatment  have  been  modified  in  wiypar-  ^^mac  Railroad,  and  the  funeral  train  started  a 
r  little  afler  five  o'clock.  Official  representatives 
ire  to  say,  in  a  brief  review  of  the  leading  fiwts  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Government, 
«  general  conduct  of  the  case,  that  it  has  been  ©f  most  of  the  States,  and  many  municipal  cor- 
it  to  the  medical  reader  that  my  prognosis  was  «««„+;«„„  ^^.^^^^^Ji^a  ^^  *JS^^^^A  ^u^  •« 
le,  and,  notwithstanding  the  mutatfons,  I  au-  poration 8,  accompanied  or  followed  the  re- 
s  successful  teroiination.  It  is  but  justice  to  mams.  Ine  tram,  heavily  draped  with  mourn- 
to  state  that  my  prognosis  was  based  on  a  le-  ing  emblems,  entered  Cleveland  at  1.20  o'clock 
minor  importance.    Had  our  diagnosis  been  p.  m.,  on  the  24th,  and  the  body  was  placed  in 

a":^fuTE^i!L^tioli'  Yl^l've^r  mJS^  5^*?,^^  ^  catafalque  beneath  a  pavilion  erected 

fession,  whom  I  address,  will  bear  me  out  that  ^^  }^^  purpose  m  the  center  of  Monumental 

gnosis  was  correct,  if  the  diagnosis  had  been  Park.    All  day  on  Sunday,  the  25tb,  a  great 

Tect.    I  was  not  always  able,  during  the  prog-  concourse  of  people  passed  the  pavilion,  and 

the  case,  to  account  for  many  of  the  more  pro-  qq  the  following  day  an    impressive  funeral 

ymptoms,  and  yet  could  not  succeed  m  learn-  a^^l-  »i«/«/>   ^^a  ♦?»«  »^»,«;«a  J;^^^  .i^fx^oU^/i  in 

iy  l^re  ixteniive  or  complicated  lesions  tiian  ^^^  place,  and  the  remams  were  deposited  m 

rat  suspected.    I  desire  to  make  the  inouiry  »  tomb  in  Lake  View  Cemetery,  to  await  the 

r  more  extensive  explorations  could  have  oeen  preparation  of  the  place  of  final    sepulture 

nade,  or  whether  the  condition  presented— a  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  purpose  by 

dge  of  the  relative  position  of  the  natient  to  ^^^  trustees  of  the  cemetery.     The  procession 

isBin,  the  character  of  the  missile,  and  the  con-  .     ^  ^  a       ^'v*  a     •   "^  *     c  ^ 

rftSe  lesion  and  symptoms  wiich  follow-  ^eluded  a  mihtary  and  civic  pageant  of  un- 

lave  directed  the  investigation  toward  the  actual  usual   proportions.     The  day  of  the   funeral, 

ckd  lodgment  of  the  ball,  the  track  of  the  ball  September  26th,  was  observed  throughout  the 

ing  a  course  of  entrance  downward  and  for-  country  as  an  occasion  of  general  mourning,  in 

itiao'deTeSSr  aft^S?  a*  '  W"?f  t?  «  proclamation  of  President  ArtU, 

ngle,  passing  behind  the  kidney,  perforatmg  which  had  been  supplemented  m  many  of  the 

overtebral  cartilage  and  first  lumbar  vertebra  States  by  the  recommendations  of  their  (xov- 
OL.  XXI.— 21    A 
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ernors.    There  was  a  general  snspension  of  permission  from  Washington  to  remain  witJ 

business,  a  draping  of  public  and  private  build-  two  men  and  renew  the  quest  in  March.     A 

ings,  and  religious  services  in  many  churches,  the  close  of  the  year  no  news  had  been  receivec 

The  day  was  also  extensively  observed  in  Eu-  of  the  second  boat,  containing  Lieutenant  Chipi 

rope,  and  for  the  first  time  moumiug  was  or-  with  the  rest  of  the  crew.  Danenhower  and  th< 

dered  in  court  circles  in  behalf  of  an  official  of  other  nine  men  of  the  rescued  party  set  out  foi 

a  republic.     A  committee  was  at  once  organ-  the  United  States.  Lieutenant  Danenhower  was 

ized  in  Cleveland  to  take  charge  of  the  project  incapacitated  for  commanding  the  party  or  tak- 

of  raising  an  appropriate  monument  over  the  ing  part  in  the  search  by  reason  of  temporary 

tinal   resting-place  of  the  dead  President,  a  blindness. 

popular  subscription  for  the  purpose  being  in-  The  Jeannette  expedition  was  equipped  at 

vited.    Already  a  subscription  had  been  started  the  expense  of  the  publisher  of  the  *^  New 

in  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  the  bereaved  York  Herald,^'  J.  G.  Bennett,  and  departed  on 

family,  which  reached  the  sum  of  over  $860,000,  a  polar  search  in  1879,  sailing  from  San  Fran- 

the  income  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Garfield  during  cisco,  July  8th.  The  commander  was  Lieutenant 

her  life,  and  the  principal  to  be  divided  among  G.  W.  De  Long,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  an 

her  children  on  her  death.  experienced  Arctic  explorer,  who  had  taken  part 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PROGRESS  AND  DIS-  in  the  expedition  on  the  Juniata  in  1873,  in 

CO  VERY.    On  the  20th  of  December  came  search  of  tne  survivors  of  the  stranded  Polaris, 

tidings  from  the  Jeannette  polar  expedition.  The  steam-yacht  Pandora,  just  returning  from 

which  had  not  been  heard  from  for  two  years  an  Arctic  voyage,  was  purchased  for  the  expe- 

and  a  quarter,  and  was  almost  given  up  as  lost,  dition,  and  strengthened  and  fitted  out  with 

The  Governor  of  Eastern  Siberia  telegraphed  every  appointment  for  a  long  voyage  in  the 

that  the  Jeannette  hod  been  wrecked,  and  that  polar  regions.    She  was  provisioned  for  three 

two  boat-loads  of  the  crew  had  lauded  near  the  years.    Captain  De  Long  selected  the  route  to 

mouth  of  the  Lena  River.    The  Jeannette  was  the  east  of  Wrangel  Land.    He  expected  that  he 

crushed  in  the  ice  on  the  23d  of  June,  about  would  be  obliged  to  resort  to  sledges  in  ascend- 

five  hundred  geographical  miles  northeast  of  ing  to  the  pole,  and  chose  this  untried  route, 

the  Lena  delta,  in  latitude  77**  north,  longitude  because  the  ice  in  the  regions  north  of  Bebring 

167**  east.    The  officers  and  crew  retreated  with  Strait  is  of  a  more  favorable  character  than 

sledges  and  boats.    They  embarked  in  three  about  Smith's  Sound,  or  Franz-Josef  Land, 

boats,  which  kept  together  till,  within  fifty  miles  where  the  highest  latitudes  had  been  made, 

of  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  they  were  driven  There  was  supposed  to  be  much  land  north  of 

apart  by  a  heavy  gale,  and  prevented  from  find-  East  Siberia,  if  Wrangel  Land  itself  was  not  an 

ing  each  other  again  by  a  fog.   The  whale-boat,  Arctic  continent,  possibly  the  continuation  of 

containing  Lieutenant  Danenhower,  who  was  Greenland,  as  conjectured  by  Petermann.   The 

disabled,  Chief-Engineer  Melville,  who  took  the  last  authentic  news  from  the  Jeannette  was  the 

command,  and  nine  men,  entered  the  east  mouth  letters  to  the  *^  Herald,"  from  OonaJaska  and 

of  the  Lena  River  on  the  17th  of  September.  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  before  she  sailed  for  the 

They  were  stopped  by  ice  in  the  river,  but  found  unexplored  north,  the  latest  dated  August  27, 

a  native  village,  where  they  received  succor.  1879.    She  was  last  seen  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 

Melville  placed  himself  in  communication  with  ber  of  that  year,  sailing  on  the  intended  coarse, 

the  Russian  commandant  at  Boloemga.    They  fifty  marine  miles  souih  of  Herald  Island, 

were  promptly  assisted  by  the  Russian  authori-  The  Jeannette  was  a  steam-yacht,  built  origi- 

ties,  and  afterward  conveyed  to  Yakutsk.   Nin-  nally  for  the  British  Government,  and  intend- 

derman  and  Noras  arrived  at  Boloemga,  Oc-  ed  as  a  dispatch-boat.    She  was  bark-rigged, 

tober  29th,  bringing  the  information  that  the  with  considerable  rake,  long  and  narrow,  and 

first  cutter,  containing  Lieutenant  De  Long,  lying  low  in  the  water.    She  registered  420 

Dr.  Ambler,  and  twelve  men,  had  landed  at  the  tons.    She  was  sold  by  the  Royal  Navy,  im- 

north  mouth  of  the  Lena.    They  were  in  a  piti-  mediately  after  she  was  built,  to  Allan  Young, 

able  condition,  all  badly  frozen,  and  in  danger  anEnglish  yachtsman  and  Arctic  voyager.  After 

of  starvation.    Native  scouts  were  sent  out  to  Captain  Young  had  made  one  trip  in  her,  she 

relieve  them.    As  soon  as  he  was  able,  Mel-  was  purchased  by  James  Gordon  Bennett  forthe 

ville  conducted  a  search-party  to  the  mouth  of  Herald  expedition.   Her  beams  and  braces  were 

tbe  Lena  to  relieve  the  other  boat^s  crew.    He  re-enforc^  until  it  was  thought  that  she  could 

found  the  spot  where  De  Long  and  his  com-  not  be  nipped  in  the  ice.    She  already  had  a 

panions  had  encamped,  but  they  had  all  de-  wed^e-shaped  floor,  a  form  which  was  supposed 

parted.    The  log-books  and  instruments  of  the  to  insure  her  against  being  crushed  between  ice- 

Jeannette  were  buried  in  the  ground,  and  the  floes,  as  is  common  with  flat-floored  or  stridght- 

spot  marked  by  stakes.    Three  letters  by  De  sided  vessels,  the  sloping  bottom  being  designed 

Long  were  found  in  the  deserted  huts.    Not-  to  raise  her  above  the  ice.    Lieutenant  George 

withstanding  the  information  afforded  by  these  W.  De  Long  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1844, 

recordsof  the  intentions  of  the  retreating  party,  and  received  his  promotion  as  lieutenant  in 

a  prolonged  search  proved  fruitless.    The  Rus-  the  navy  in  1869.    He  was  an  enthusiastic 

sian  authorities  took  measures  for  continuing  polar  navigator,  and  was  bent  upon  being  tbe 

the  search  during  the  winter.   Melville  received  discoverer  of  the  north  pole.   He  had  the  repu- 
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being  an  officer  of  mach  energy  and  ez-  Spitzbergen,  the  nearest  points  where  he  would 

&lent.    The  second  officer  wasLieaten-  be  likely  to  fall  in  with  walrus- hunters.    There 

esW.Chippf  of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  the  possibility  also  of  his  reaohing  a  very 

been  a  companion  of  De  Long  in  a  high  latitude  in  clear  water,  and  then  being 

v^oyage  in  a  steam-launch  to  the  north-  caught  in  the  ice  or  prevented  from  continuing 

m  Upernavik,  in  Greenland,  where  the  his  northward  course  by  the  ice-pack.     The 

was  stopped  by  the  ice  in  the  search  ship  might  then  be  carried  to  the  islands  at  the 

missing  members  of  the  Polaris  crew,  entrance  of  the  northwest  passage,  or  upon 

1  officer  was  Master  John  Wilson  Da-  Grant  Land,  or  the  northern  coast  of  Green- 

ir,  of  the  United  States  Navy.    The  en-  land.    If  there  should  be  found  to  be  an  open 

reorge  W.  Melville,  had  served  on  the  polar  sea,  it  was  conjectured  that  the  Jean- 

in  her  voyage  for  the  relief  of  the  Po-  nette  might  have  sailed  clear  across  the  polar 

ty.   Dr.  James  Markham  Marshall  Am-  basin  and  have  come  out  on  the  east  coast  of 

physician,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  navy.  Greenland,  or  the  northern  shore  of  Spitzber- 

J.   Collins,  the    scientist  and  corre-  gen.    No  polar  expedition  since  the  loss  of  Sir 

;  of  the  *^  New  York  Herald,"  was  bom  John  Franklin^s  party  has  caused  so  much  so- 

Ireland,  in  1841 ;  an  engineer  by  pro-  licitude,   and  elicited  so  many  efforts  for  its 

le  was  the  organizer  of  the  ^* Herald*'  rescue.    During  the  season  of  1881,  measures 

bureau,  which  was  started  about  1878.  were  taken  to  search  every  shore  of  the  polar 

1  L.  Newcomb  was  the  taxidermist,  basin  for  the  lost  explorers, 

pilot  was  William  Dunbar,  an  experi-  Five  expeditions  were  sent  into  the  polar 

haling  captain.    The  crew  was  com-  regions  by  the  United  States  Government  in 

Follows:  tfack  Cole,  boatswain ;  Alfred  1881,  all  of  which  took  instructions  to  search 

n,  carpenter^s  mate;    George  Wash-  for  the  missing  Arctic  cruiser,  one  of  these 

»oyd,  carpenter ;  William  Ninderman,  having  for  its  sole  object  the  search  for  the 

r ;    Walter  Lee,   machinist ;    George  Jeannette  and  the  lost  whalers,  Mount  WoUaa- 

4;k,  coal-heaver ;  Louis  Phillip  Noras,  ton  and  Vigilant.    This  was  the  Rodgers  ex* 

Wood  Leach,  Henry  David  Warner,  pedition,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 

.  Bartlett,  George  Stephenson,  Adolph  Berry,  which  was  sent  over  the  same  route 

Carl  August  Gortz,   Peter  Edward  pursued  by  the  Jeannette,  in  the  hope  of  tind- 

Henry  Wilson,  Edward  Star,  Hans  .  ing  on  Wrangel  Land  records  of  the  expedition 
Erickson,  Henry  Hansen  Eaack,  Neils  and  indications  of  its  future  movements.  At 
and  Albert  George  Kaihne,  seamen,  about  the  same  time  that  the  Rodgers  left  San 
)re  also  two  Chinamen  in  the  crew.  Francisco  the  Alliance,  under  Commander 
ng  stated  his  intention  of  landing  on  Wadleigh,  sailed  from  Norfolk  for  the  waters 
Land,  and  of  leaving  records  in  calms  north  of  Spitzbergen,  on  the  chance  of  the  ex- 
)tem  shore,  and  on  Herald  Island.  No  pedition*s  naving  crossed  the  pole  in  sledges, 
ipprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  The  revenue  cutter  Cor  win,  in  command  of 
m  were  felt  until  the  spring  of  1881.  Captain  Hooper,  was  directed  to  land  on 
le  news  came  that  Lieutenant  Berry,  Wrangel  Land,  if  possible,  during  the  summer 
ler  of  the  Rodgers,  had  thoroughly  ex-  cmise,  to  seek  for  traces  of  the  Jeannette.  The 
ithout  finding  any  traces  of  the  Jean-  two  government  meteorological  expeditions  to 
pedition,  the  coast  of  Wrangel  Land,  Alaska  and  to  Smith  Sound  were  also  instruct- 
as  found  to  be  an  insignificant  island,  ed  to  explore  the  regions  near  their  stations  in 
ppointing  all  the  theories  as  to  the  con-  quest  of  indications  of  the  fate  of  the  Jeannette. 
1  of  the  region  and  the  course  of  the  Leigh  Smith,  the  English  explorer,  in  his  sum- 
9,  the  anxiety  concerning  the  safety  of  mer^s  trip  to  Franz-Josef  Land,  volunteered  to 
orers  was  intensified.  Rumors  had  make  a  special  search  for  the  Jeannette  in  that 
ihip  wrecked  white  men  seen  by  natives  neighborhood,  and  the  Dutch  exploring  ship 
ent  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  William  Barents  also  intended  searching  the 
The  smoke  of  a  steamer  was  reported  coast  of  Nova  Zembla  for  traces  of  the  expe- 
been  seen  by  Yakuts  near  the  mouth  dition. 

«na  River,  in  September,  1880.  A  The  special  search  expedition  nnder  Lieu- 
white  sailors  were  reported  to  be  mak-  tenant  Berry  was  directed,  if  the  researches 
way  up  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  the  on  Wrangel  Land  proved  fruitless,  to  repair  to 
)ay  Company  was  urged  to  institute  a  the  coast  of  Siberia,  and  pursue  their  inquiries 
1  that  region.  A  report  came  later  along  the  whole  northern  shore.  At  the  time 
ndering  Samoyeds  had  found  the  when  the  news  of  the  rescue  of  part  of  the 
f  two  Europeans  on  the  Siberian  coast,  Jeannette^s  crew  came,  Lieutenant  Hovgaard, 

mouth  of  the  Yenisei.    Experience  Nordenskidld's  companion,  was  planning  an 

rrents  of  the  Arctic  strengthened  the  expedition  over  the  track  he  had  sailed  in 

n  that  the  Jeannette  when  ice-bound  the  Vega,  to  search  the  same  ground  which 

1  carried  to  the  westward  instead  of  Berry  was  to  go  over  later.    He  concluded, 

.     Another  conjecture  was  that  De  from  the  report  of  a  steamer  having  been  seen 

1  ascended  to  the  pole  in  sledges,  and  off  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  together  with  that 

de  his  way  either  to  Smith  Sound  or  of  white  men  found  dead  by  Samoyeds  at  the 
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moath  of  the  Yenisei,  that  the  Jeannette  had  This  hilly  Arctic  land  is  constantly  encoi 

met  with  disaster  off  the  shore  of  Asia.    His  passed  by  a  fringe  of  impenetrable  ice  whic 

conjecture  was  that  De  Long  had  skirted  the  has  defied  all  the  efforts  of  former  Yoyagers  t 

ice-fields  to  the  westward  until  he  had  made  approach  the  shore.    The  government  steanK 

up  his  mind  to   make  a  dash   for  the  pole  did  not  effect  a  landing  until  she  had  cruise 

through  the  first  favorable  opening  rather  than  along  the  coast  for  several  days,  and  then  on] 

continue  on  to  Franz-Josef   Land,  where  it  by  cutting  her  way  between  the  ice-blocks  fo 

had  already  been  attempted.    Before  the  Jean-  eight  or  ten  miles.    They  struck  the  coast  a 

nette  sailed  from  America,  De  Long  had  an-  the  month  of  a  broad  and  deep  river.    N( 

nounced  his  intention  of  retreating  to  the  Si-  snow  remained  except  some  patches  upon  tin 

berian  settlements  in  case  of  shipwreck.  mountains.    The  country  was  desolate  and  de 

The  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Berry  was  void  of  life.  Polar  bears  had  left  many  tracki 
sent  out  after  the  Jeannette  and  the  missing  on  the  beach,  but  no  animals  were  seen  ezcepi 
whalers  by  the  Government.  An  appropria-  a  few  birds.  A  fox-track  was  observed,  ao^ 
tion  of  $175,000  was  voted  by  Congress  for  the  the  burrows  of  a  species  of  marmot.  Then 
purpose.  The  steam-whaler  Mary  and  Helen  were  no  signs  of  reindeer  or  musk-oxen,  al* 
was  purchased  for  $100,000.  She  was  re-  thongh  there  was  abundant  food  for  them. 
vamped  and  fortified  at  a  considerable  expense.  There  was  a  scanty  growth  of  mosses,  licbeiu, 
Among  the  provisions  was  a  large  supply  of  and  angiosperms.  About  twenty  species  of 
pemmican,  but  no  spirits  except  for  medicinal  plants  were  counted,  most  of  them  in  bloom. 
use.  Under  the  new  name  of  the  Rodgers  the  They  are  similar  to  those  of  the  neighboriDg 
ship  put  to  sea  June  16th.  The  commanding  coasts  of  Siberia  and  Alaska.  Coal  was  foand, 
o£Scer,  Robert  M.  Berry,  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  appears  to  be  present  in  abundance.  The 
is  an  experienced  Arctic  voyager  who  served  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay.  The  rock 
on  the  Tigress  expedition.  The  first  ofiScer  is  slate  and  granite,  and  contains  quartz  which 
and  navigator  was  H.  S.  Waring;  the  second  has  the  appearance  of  holding  a  high  percent- 
officer,  Charles  F.  Putnam.    Other  members  age  of  gold. 

of  the  expedition  were  Stoney  Hunt,  Engineer  Whalers  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  have  been 
A.  y.  Jane,  Paymaster  W.  H.  Gilder,  and  caught  in  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  north- 
Naval  Surgeons  J.  D.  Castillo  and  M.  D.  Jones,  east  from  Behring  Strait.  On  the  chance  of 
The  crew  numbered  twenty-six  men.  The  ves-  the  Jeannette  having  been  carried  by  this  cnr- 
sel  stopped  at  Petropaulovsk  to  take  on  board  rent  to  the  North  American  Archipelago,  the 
arctic  clothing,  dogs,  and  sledges.  According  Arctic  colonists  on  Lady  Franklin  Bay  were 
to  their  instructions,  they  first  made  inquiries  ordered  to  search  the  shores  of  the  islands  in 
along  the  Siberian  shore  from  East  Cape  to  the  vicinity  of  their  settlement.  In  case  there 
Eoliutchin  Bay,  and  then  sailed  for  Wrangel  is  an  open  passage  north  of  Greenland,  the 
Land.  They  were  directed  to  winter  on  the  missing  cruiser  might  have  drifted  on  this  car- 
southern  coast  of  Wrangel  Land,  or,  if  unable  rent  into  the  North  Atlantic,  and  have  heen 
to  make  a  landing,  among  the  Tchuktches  of  cast  ashore  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spitz- 
Siberia.  The  instructions  were  to  search  par-  bergen  or  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland.  On 
ticularly  along  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  this  contingency  the  naval  steamer  Alliance 
of  Wrangel  Land,  and  on  Herald  Island,  for  the  was  dispatched  under  Captain  Wadleigh  to  ex- 
cairns  which  De  Long  had  announced  that  he  amine  those  coasts  for  traces  of  the  Jeannette. 
wonld  leave,  or  other  traces  of  the  Jeannette,  Provisions  in  plenty,  and  a  number  of  whalers 
and  the  following  season  to  continue  the  search  and  several  boats  were  taken  along  for  safety 
along  the  northern  shore  of  Siberia,  and  then  in  case  the  ship  was  caught  in  the  ice-pack  ea^ 
return  home.  Lieutenant  Berry  was  the  first  of  Greenland.  The  Alliance  had  a  sciendBc 
explorer  who  ever  made  a  landing  on  Wrangel  mission  to  perform,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  seek- 
Land.  He  established  the  fact  that  it  is  only  ing  the  Jeannette.  The  officers  were  instruct^ 
a  small  island  instead  of  the  southern  point  ed  to  carefuUy  determine  the  limits  of  the  ice- 
of  a  vast  ciroumpolar  continent,  as  has  been  fields  between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  to 
supposed  by  geographers.  record  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  the  Ba^ 

Wrangel  Land  was  again  visited  and  more  face  and  at  the  depth  of  five  fathoms,  to  take 

thoroughly  explored  the  same  season  by  the  observations  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wa- 

officers  of  the  Corwin,  who  came  on  the  same  ter  at  the  depth  of  ten  fathoms,  and  of  the  rise 

mission  which  brought  Lieutenant  Berry.    The  of  the  tides  on  the  coasts  of  Spitzbergen.    The 

revenue  cutter  Corwin  is  a  steamer  of  227  tons  steamer  sailed  June  16ih,  and  put  in  during  a 

burden,  and  capable  of  a  speed  of  eleven  knots  storm  at  Reikiavik,  Iceland,  July  9th.    They 

an  hour.    The  commander  was  Captain  Hooper,  learned  that  the  winter  there  had  been  the 

who  had  with  him  five  officers,  three  macbin-  severest  one  recorded  since  1610.    The  Arctic 

ists,  the  surgeon.  Dr.  Rosse,  and  thirty  men.  ice  still  approached  to  within  thirty  miles  o: 

A  naturalist,  Muir,  of  San  Francisco,  accom-  the  north  coast.    Reports  of  the  extreme  rigo 

panied  the  expedition,  and  another.  Nelson,  of  the  winter  of  1880-'81  from  other  parts  o 

joined  the  expedition   at  St.  Michaels.    The  the  Arctic  regions  increased  the  general  am 

Corwin  succeeded  in  effecting  a  landing  on  iety  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Jeannette's  part} 

Wrangel  Land  in  August  In  parts  of  the  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  the  col 
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was  reported  to  have  been  of  unprecedented  established  by  the  Government  at  Point  Bar- 
intensity,  and  was  said  to  have  been  nnusnally  row,  in  Alaska.    This  expedition,  commanded 
severe  also  at  different  points  in  Siberia.  by  Lieutenant  P.  H.  Ray,  will  remain  out  until 
The  system  of  international  polar  stations  for  the  summer  of  1884.    Lieutenant  Ray  has  for 
scientific  observations,  which  has  at  last  been  his  assistants  Dr.  G.  S.  Oldmizon  as  surgeon ; 
inaugurated,  was  the  outcome  of  the  Austrian  A.  0.  Dark,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  as  astron- 
Arctio  ezp^ition,  and  was  first  proposed  by  omer  and  observer  of  magnetic  phenomena ; 
the  late  Lieutenant  Earl  Weyprecht,  of  the  Captain  £.  P.  Herendeen  as  interpreter  and 
Tegethoff.    The  plan  was  elaborated  and  the  commissary  officer ;  and  Sergeants  J.  Cassidy, 
way  prepared  for  its  realization  at  the  Inter-  J.  Murdoch,  and  M.  Smith,  of  the  Signal  Ser- 
national  Polar  Conferences  at  Rome  in  1878,  vice  Corps.     The  expedition  sailed  from  San 
at  Hamburg  in  1879,  and  at  Berne  in  1880.  Francisco,  July  18th,  in  the  schooner  Golden 
At  the  second  of  these  conferences  the  repre-  Fleece.    The  party  will  make  natural  history 
lentatives  of  Russia  promised  that  their  gov-  collections,  and  survey  the  neighboring  coun- 
ernment  would  establish  two  stations,  one  at  try,  in  addition  to  the  meteorological,  mag- 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena  and  one  on  New  Sibe-  netic,  and  other  investigations  into  the  phys- 
m  Island ;  Norway  agreed  to  maintain  one  at  ical  conditions  of  the  frigid  zone,  in  which  the 
North  Cape;    Sweden  one  on  Spitzbergen;  regulations  adopted  at  the  Hamburg  Confer- 
Holland  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Obi ;  ence  will  be  followed. 

Austria  one  on  Nova  Zembla ;  and  Denmark  The  third  polar  conference  met  at  St.  Peters- 
ODe  at  Upemavik.  The  United  States  was  ex-  burg,  August  1,  1881.  Assurances  were  given 
pected  to  establish  one  at  Point  Barrow,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the  following  observ- 
perhaps  another  at  some  poiat  in  the  North  ing- station s :  one  at  Upemavik,  on  the  part  of 
American  Archipelago ;  and  Germany  was  so-  Denmark ;  one  at  Bosskopen^  in  Finmark,  by 
lieited  to  establish  a  station  on  Jan  Mayen.  Norway ;  one  on  the  Island  of  Jan  Mayen,  by 
In  1880  Congress  made  on  appropriation  for  the  Governmeut  of  Austro-Hungary,  to  be  di- 
tbe  establishment  of  a  polar  colony,  which  was  rected  by  Lieutenant  Wohlgemuth,  of  the  Aus- 
earried  into  effect  in  1881.  Lieutenant  A.  W.  triau  Navy;  one,  under  the  direction  of  Pilot 
Greely,  of  the  United  Sates  Army,  was  placed  Jargens,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  and  an- 
in  command  of  the  expedition.  The  place  se-  other  in  Nova  Zembla,  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
lected  for  the  station  was  on  Lady  Franklin  emment ;  one  on  Mossel  Bay,  in  Spitzbergen, 
Baj,  at  the  point  where  the  Nares  expedition  by  Sweden,  placed  in  charge  of  Captain  Malm- 
bad  discovered  a  bed  of  coal.  They  were  di-  berg ;  and  the  two  United  States  stations  on 
rected  to  build  houses  and  observatories,  and  Lady  Franklin  Bay  and  at  Point  Barrow.  Be- 
to  remain  until  the  summer  of  1888.  A  sledge-  sides  the  above,  a  station  will  probably  be  es- 
party  was  to  visit  the  elevated  land  near  Cape  tablished  by  England  at  some  point  in  British 
Joseph  Henry.  Lieutenant  Greely  was  quali-  North  America,  and  one  by  France  at  Cape 
fied  for  conducting  the  meteorological  obser-  Horn. 

ntions  by  twelve  years*  experience  in  the  Sig-  Leigh  Smith  sailed  in  his  yacht,  the  Eira,  in 
Dal  Service.  Lieutenants  Frederick  F.  Kis-  the  early  summer,  bound  for  Franz- Josef  Land, 
liagbnry  and  James  B.  Lockwood,  his  assist-  where  he  purposed  continuing  his  explorations, 
ants,  are  army  officers  used  to  frontier  service  On  the  8th  of  July  the  Eira  was  seen  off  the 
ud  privations.  There  were  fifteen  men  se-  west  coast  of  Nova  Zembla  steering  north, 
lected  from  different  regiments  of  the  army  from  which  date  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
and  five  subordinate  officers  of  the  Signal  nothing  further  was  heard  from  her,  although 
Corps.  It  was  intended  to  send  a  vessel  with  her  master  had  made  no  provision  for  wintering 
npplies  to  the  permanent  colony  in  1882  and  in  the  north.  Leigh  Smith  has  won  the  name 
1883.  The  methods  of  taking  and  recording  of  a  courageous  Arctic  voyager.  His  most 
meteorological  tidal,  magnetic,  pendulum,  and  useful  contribution  to  geographical  knowledge 
other  observations,  were  settled  upon  at  the  was  the  tracing  of  a  long  strip  of  the  unknown 
Hamburg  Conference.  The  collection  of  spec-  coast-line  of  Franz-Josef  Land.  The  Eira  is  a 
imens  of  minerals,  animals,  and  plants  is  to  be  steam-yacht  of  3H0  tons  burden  which  he  had 
panned  with  particular  attention.  The  expe-  built  expressly  for  Arctic  cruising.  He  was  ao- 
iitioQ  before  ascending  Smith  Sound  stopped  companied  on  his  present  voyage  by  Dr.  Neale, 
>t  various  places  to  obtain  Esquimau  hunters,  surgeon,  and  a  crew  of  twenty-three  men.  All 
doga,  Arctic  clothing,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  Leigh  Smithes  five  or  six  expeditions  into 
for  extended  sledge- journeys.  The  party  were  the  Arctic  regions  have  been  conducted  en- 
iostracted  to  supplement  their  proper  tasks  tirely  at  his  own  expense.  His  exploration  of 
with  sledging-excursions  in  search  of  traces  of  110  miles  of  new  coast-line  in  Franz-Josef 
the  Jeannette,  on  the  chance  of  her  having  Land  was  the  most  important  discovery  re- 
been  driven  upon  the  Parry  Islands  or  into  cently  achieved  by  private  enterprise  alone, 
their  neighborhood.  The  party  were  con-  The  conclusion  reached  by  W,  H.  Dall,  of 
vejed  up  Smith  Sound  and  landed  at  Lady  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  in  bis  long  and 
F^klin  Bay,  August  11th,  Dr.  Pavy  joined  careful  investigation  on  board  the  Yukon  of 
them  at  Disco.  the  h^drographic  conditions  of  Behring  Strait, 
Another  international  polar  station  has  been  is  that  the  current  flowing  in  from  the  Pacific 
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throngh  that  cbannel  has  no  appreciable  infla-  cept  snch  as  are  composed  of  water  from  the 
eDce  on  the  temperature  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  inflowing  rivers  and  neighboring  sounds,  which 
The  polar  basin  has  an  area  of  considerably  owe  their  warmth  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
more  than  150,000  geographical  square  miles,  sun's  rays.    The  strait  would  not  be  krge 
and  a  depth  averaging,  according  to  present  enough  to  let  through  a  current  of  warm  water 
data,  not  quite  twenty-eight  fathoms.     At  a  sufficient  in  volume  to  exercise  an  appreciable 
moderate  estimate  one  half  of  the  water  is  influence  on  the  portion  of  the  polar  basin  Ij- 
frozen  at  the  beginning  of  summer.    The  maxi-  ing  north  of  it.    The  currents  flowing  through 
mum  swiftness  of  the  current  through  Behring  the  strait  are  cold.    They  are  mostly  tidal  cur- 
Strait  observed  was  one  foot  a  second,  and  the  rents,  though  their  main  tendency  is  to  tlow 
highest  temperature  8*9^  C,  while  the  average  northward.    The  currents  in  the  Arctic  Sea 
temperature  is  5*8°  C.    The  total  eflect  of  a  north  of  Behring  Strait  are  particularly  subject 
constant  current  at  the  highest  temperature  to  the  influence  of  the  winds,  but  tend  to  nio?6 
noted  would  melt  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the  in  certain  known   lines  of   direction.     The 
polar  ice.    The  time  during  which  the  current  knowledge  which  we  have  of  these  up  to  the 

th< 


1 


passes  freely  through  the  strait  is  only  ninety  present  gives  no  encouragement  to  the 

days  in  the  year.    The  current  through  Behr-  that  through  their  action  a  navigable  roate  to 

ing  Strait  does  not  flow  constantly  northward,  the  pole  or  a  passage  to  the  northward  for  snj    I 

into  the  Arctic.    If  the  set  of  the  current  is  distance  is  created.     Not  a  single  fact  was  dis- 

taken  to  be  northward  for  two  thirds  of  the  covered  in  the  whole  investigation  in  support 

year,  and  it  is  supposed  to  flow  at  the  maxi-  of  the  popular  but  unscientiflc  supposition  that 

mum  swiftness,  at  the  average  temperature  ob-  there  are  extensive  areas  of  open  water  within 

served  in  Behring  Strait,  the  total  eflect  of  the  the  polar  basin. 

volume  of  warmer  water  flowing  in  through        Dr.  Pelligrino  Mantencci,  a  young  Italian 
the  strait  would  be  to  melt  Only  8*4  per  cent  traveler,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself 
of  the  ice  in  the  Arctic  basin,  that  is,  to  clear  by  explorations  in  the  Soodan,  traversed  the 
an  area  of  about  half  the  extent  of  Kotzebue  continent  of  Africa  diagonally  from  Suakim  on 
Sound ;  and  when  the  loss  of  heat  by  return  the  Red  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  emerg- 
currents  and  radiation  into  the  air  are  taken  ing  with  his  companion,  Massari,  at  the  west 
into  consideration,  the  influence  of  the  current  coast  in  July.    Manteucci  and  Lieutenant  Maa- 
from  Behring  Sea  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  must  sari  were  chosen  by  Prince  Giovanni  Borghese 
be  insignificant.    If  the  comparative  size  of  to  accompany  him  on  an  intended  journey  to 
the  channel  of  Behring  Strait  and  of  the  polar  the  little  known  and  inhospitable  Mohammed- 
basin  were  duly  considered,  no  theories  would  an  kingdoms  of  the  inner  Soodan.    The  party 
be  built  up  which  depend  on  the  influx  of  set  out  from  Cairo  in  February,  1880,  for  So- 
warm  water  from  the  Pacific.    If  the  polar  akim,   and  crossed  the  desert  to  Khartoom. 
basin  were  empty,  it  would  require  eight  and  a  They  then  traversed  the  sandy  plains  of  Eor* 
half  months  to  fill  it  again  through  Behring  dofan  on  camels.    They  traveled  often  at  night, 
Strait.    The  Kuro-Siwo  has  been  supposed  to  when  they  were  safer  from  the  attacks  of  rob- 
divide  at  the  Aleutes,  one  portion  recurving  hers,  and  escaped  the  intense  heat  of  the  son. 
and  descending  along  the  American  shore,  and  They  suffered  much  from  want  of  water  be- 
another  pouring  into  Behring  Sea,  and  sending  fore  reaching  their  destination.  El  Obeid,  the 
a  stream  of  warm  water  into  the  Arctic.    Dall  capital  of  Kordofan.    This  city  is  the  emporiam 
denies  that  a  branch  of  the  Pacific  Gulf  Stream  of  the  trade  in  gum  and  ostrich-feathers.  There 
enters  Behring  Sea,  between  Kamchatka  and  are  many  Arab  traders,  but  no  Europeans  reei- 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  or  by  any  other  channel,  dent  there.    At  £1  Fasher,  the  capital  of  Dar- 
The  Kuro-Siwo  is  very  different  from  the  At-  foor,  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  Government, 
Ian  tic  Gulf  Stream ;  its  volume  is  much  smaller,  which  had  assisted  and  protected  the  travelers 
and  it  is  subject  to  extreme  variations,  which  thus  far,  reaches  its  limit.    In  this  town,  which 
seem  to  be  caused  by  the  monsoons.    The  pre-  contains  10,000  inhabitants,  they  remained  a 
vailing  movement  of  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  long  time,  treating  with  the  Sultan  of  Wadai 
is  a  flow  of  cold  water  to  the  southward.    The  through  messengers,  until  they  began  to  despair 
surface  layer  has  a  general  motion  in  the  con-  of  gaining  his  leave  to  traverse  his  dominions, 
trary  direction,  when  not  interrupted  by  winds.  Here  Prince  Borghese,  yielding  to  the  solicitons 
but  neither  in  volume,  in  swiftness,  nor  in  con-  messages  from  his  family,  left  the  party  and 
stancy  is  this  flow  strong  enough  to  be  con-  returned  to  Italy.     As  soon  as  they  obtained 
sidered  an  ocean-current.   The  surface-currents  the  coveted  permission  to  cross  Wadai  and  visit 
of  Behring  Sea  are  produced  by  or  depend  its  capital,   Abeshr,  they  advanced  into  the 
principally  upon  the  winds,  the  influx  of  fresh-  strange  land  by  the  same  route  which  Nachti' 
water  streams,  the  steady  southward  drift  of  gal  had  traveled.    The  Sultan  of  Wadai  is  po^' 
the  cold  water,  the  distribution  of  the  floating  sessed  with  the  belief  that  he  will  die  at  the 
ice-masses,  and  the  northward  movement  of  hands  of  a  Turk,  and  as  all  light-hned  peoole 
the  warmer  surface-water;    the  activity    of  are  counted  Turks  by  him,  he  rigidly  excluaes 
these  several  factors  is  indicated  by  the  order  Europeans  from  his  kingdom.    Manteucci  per< 
of  this  enumeration.    No  warm  current  flows  suaded  the  superstitious  potentate  that  they 
through  Behring  Strait  from  Behring  Sea  ex-  could  neither  of  them  be  his  predicted  slayer, 
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IS  they  were  come  from  a  powerful  kingdom  hill  are  raiDS  which  are  said  to  he  of  Roman 
!ar  away,  whose  monarch  bad  sent  to  him  origin.     The  extent   of  the  traffic   between 
magnificent  presents,  of  which  they  were  the  these  border-lands  of  Morocco  and  Timbnctoo, 
bearers.     They  entered  the  dominions  of  the  and  the  importance  of  the  mart  Tendaf,  have 
Sultan  of  Wadai  in  November;  he  declared  heen  reported  by  the   Rabbi  Mordochai  and 
that  he  would  be  responsible  for  their  safety,  others.    Thither  Lenz^s  modest  caravan  was 
ind  sent  his  son  and  his  brother  to  meet  them,  next  condacted.  They  fonnd  a  prettily  situated, 
Wadai,  which  has  never  been  examined  at  young,  and  growing  commercial  town.    More 
ease  by  any  European  traveler  before,  includes  camels  were  procured,  a  guide  engaged,  and 
the  states  of  Baghirmi  and  Dar  Ranga  in  the  the  final   preparations   for   the  long  march 
south,  extending  on  the  north  to  the  edge  of  through  the   Sahara  were  concluded.     Four 
the  desert.    Its  western  boundary  is  the  Bornoo  days  out  from  Tenduf  they  entered  the  sandy 
frontier,  and    its   eastern   an   indefinite  line  desert,  which  was  not,  however,  devoid  of  all 
through  a  district  inhabited  by  Kanem  trihes.  life,  for  here  and  there  were  patches  of  vege- 
The  chief  products  and  exports  of  Wadai  are  tation,  affording  forage  for  the  camels,  and  oc- 
irory  and   ostrich-feathers.     The  country  is  casionally  gazelles  and  antelopes  were  seen, 
rich  in  camels  and  horses.    The  western  por-  On  the  18th  of  May  there  was  even  a  fall  of 
tioDs,  however,  are  sterile  and  waterless.  rain.   The  course  of  the  march  was  due  south- 
After  crossing  Wadai  they  traversed  Bag-  east  from  Tenduf  to  Taodenni,  and  then  about 
hirmi,  Bornoo,  and  Sokoto,  visiting  Lake  Tchad,  southerly  to  Timbuctoo.    Not  far  from  Tenduf 
From  the  city  of  Eano-Nupe  they  crossed  to  they* entered  a  wide  stretch  of  hard  and  rocky 
the  Niger,  and  descended  the  river  to  the  Gulf  ground,  almost  destitute  of  water.    In  thirty- 
of  Guinea.     This  journey  cost  the  young  trav-  one  days  they  passed  only  four  wells.    This 
eler  Manteacci  his  life.    He  had  already  dis-  description  of  surface,  hard,  arid,  and   free 
tinguished  himself  on  perilous  expeditions  in  from  shifting  sands,  is  called  hammada.    They 
the  Soodan.    After  his  arrival  in  London  he  next  passed  through  a  zone  of  aregSj  or  sand- 
died  of  a  wasting  African  fever.  dunes,  before  reaching  the  salt-beds  of  Tao- 
Before  the  successful  and  courageous  accom-  denni.    The  hills  of  sand,  heaped  up  by  the 
plishment  of  Dr.  Lenz^s  expedition  from  Mo-  wind,  were  exceedingly  difficult  to  cross.    The 
rooco  to  Timbuctoo  no  scientifically  trained  temperature  was  agreeable  for  night-marches, 
explorer  had  ever  traversed  the  vast  region  ly-  the  mean  not  exceeding  84°  or  86^  C,  and 
ing  between  Barth's  route  through  Rhat  and  cool  northwest  winds  prevailing.    The  latter 
Air  and  the  Atlantic.     The  only  knowledge  fact  militates  against  the  theory  of  the  forma- 
we  possessed  of  the  whole  western  half  of  the  tion  of  the  desert  by  the  constant  passage  of 
Sahara  was  derived  from  the  itineraries  of  a  currents  of  dry  air  from  the  northeast.    The 
number  of  uninstmcted  travelers.    Dr.  Lenz  other  theory,  that  the  Sahara  formed  the  bot- 
set  out  on  his  arduous  journey  from  Tangier  tom  of  a  sea  in  recent  geological  time,  is  con- 
in  November,  1879,  and,  notwithstanding  many  sidered  unfounded  by  Lenz,  who  ascribes  the 
delays  and  trying  difficulties,  reached  Timbuc-  accumulation  of  sand  mainly  to  the  erosion  of 
too  in  July,  1880.    He  made  his  way  to  the  the  mountains,  which  is  still  going  on  over  the 
coast  from  there  by  way  of  the  Senegal,  arriv-  vast  surface  of  the  hammada  plains.    The  fact 
ing  at  St.  Louis  in  the  following  November,  that  the  fossils  contained  in  the  rocks  here  are 
The  adventures  which  befell  him  at  the  outset  of  fresh- water  animals  proves  that  the  sand 
of  his  journey  are  referred  to  in  the  ^^  Annual  was  not  formed  by  marine  action,  and  that 
Cjclop»dia  ^*  for  1880.    He  did  not  leave  the  this  portion  of  the  Sahara  is  not,  as  has  been 
city  of  Morocco  till  March  6th.    In  order  to  supposed,  the  elevated  bed  of  a  tertiary  sea. 
travel  more  safely,  he  assumed  the  character  of  The  phenomenon  of  singing  sand  was  heard, 
a  Turkish  physician,  and  was  accompanied  by  This  is  supposed  by  Lenz  to  be  the  effect  of 
Sidi  Ha4j  Ali,  a  relative  of  the  famous  Abd  el  friction  upon  the  heated  quartz-grains.     The 
Kader,  whose  presence  afforded  him  security  aspect  of  the  Sahara  is  varied,  plains  of  sand 
tmong  the  fanatical  robber  bands  of  Howara  succeeding  rocky  ground,  with  occasional  oases 
Arabs  who  scour  the  country  on  the  farther  covered  with  al/a^  containing  stagnant  or  shal- 
nde  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  up  to  the  very  low  pools  of  water.    The  barometric  observa- 
gates  of  Terodant.    The  Atlas  range  is  com-  tions  of  Dr.  Lenz  put  an  end  to  the  adventur- 
pofled  of  three  parallel  chains  in  which  the  ons  scheme  for  the  inundation  of  the  western 
(trata  of  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  periods  Sahara.    No  part  of  the  desert  was  found  to 
nurk  the  date  of  their  elevation.    The  highest  lie  below  the  ocean-level.    The  average  eleva- 
<UDmit  is  the  snow-covered  Mount  Miltzin,  tion  was  from  250  to  300  metres.    The  region 
8,461  metres  in  height.     He  remained  several  about  Taodenni  forms  a  depression  in  which  in 
dars  at  Sidi  Hescham  to  purchase  camels  and  one  spot,  at  Wady  Telli,  an  elevation  of  only  148 
fit  out  the  caravan,  and  then  crossed  the  Anti-  metres  was  measured.    They  did  not  venture 
Atlas.    This  range,  which  does  not  rise  above  to  visit  Taodenni  and  its  salt-mines,  making  a 
1,500  metres,  is  of  paleozoic  formation.     On  detour  to  the  eastward  which  brought  them  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  mountains  the  village  the  interesting  Wady  Telli.    The  walls  of  this 
Tiagi  wsL»  found   beautifully  situated   among  ancient  town  were  made  of  rock-salt  and  clay, 
springs  and  date-palms.     On  a  neighboring  Implements  of  the  stone  age  made  from  diorite 
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are  found  here  in  snoh  qnantities  that  they  are  wealth  and  pnrcbasing  power  of  the  Moham- 
an  article  of  commerce,  being  sent  as  far  as  medan  nations  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 
Timbactoo,  where  they  are  used  as  kitchen  Timbuctoo  does  not  lie  directly  upon  the  Ni- 
utensils.  South  of  Taodenni  sand  and  ham-  get*,  but  has  water  communication  with  its 
mada  alternate,  until  a  stretch  of  sand-dunes  port,  Kabara,  through  a  number  of  little  lakes 
was  reached  near  Arawan.  Here  the  prevail-  and  a  natural  canal  which  connects  them, 
ing  winds  come  from  the  south.  Arawan  is,  Instead  of  ascending  the  Niger,  Lenz  made 
as  formerly,  the  point  where  the  caravan-traf-  his  way  across  the  country  through  the  popn- 
fic  between  Timbuctoo  and  the  north  centers,  lous  lands  of  the  Masaina  and  Bambarra  to  the 
Here  the  effects  of  the  unfortunate  H^or  Senegal,  which  he  struck  near  the  French  sta- 
Laing  are  said  to  be  still  preserved,  but  his  tion  Hedine.  The  country  between  Timbnc- 
papers  were  sent  forward  before  his  death  and  too  and  the  Senegal  consists  of  a  plateau  with 
are  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  Ghadames.  an  average  elevation  above  the  sea-level  of  820 
He  was  murdered  while  mounting  his  camel  metres.  The  climate  of  the  Soodan  presented 
to  depart.  The  motive,  according  to  one  tra-  an  unpleasant  contrast  to  the  wholesome  airs 
dition,  was  jealousy ;  according  to  another,  re-  of  the  Sahara ;  although  Lenz  retained  his 
venge  for  the  death  of  a  magnate  whom  he  strength,  the  Arab  members  of  his  oompany 
had  treated  medically.  Lenz  was  obliged  to  fell  sick,  and  it  was  with  joy  that  they  tinally 
pay  toll  to  the  chief  who  resides  at  Arawan.  reached  the  edge  of  the  plateau  and  descended 
A  day^s  journey  south  of  that  station  they  en-  into  the  valley  of  the  SenegaL  At  Basikunnu 
tered  a  belt  covered  with  a  mimosa-gA)wth  the  caravan  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  Arab 
which  extends  as  far  as  Timbuctoo  and  to  the  robbers,  who  desisted  from  their  predatory  de- 
west  of  it.  signs,  the  chief  even  serving  them  as  guide, 
Lenz  was  received  kindly  in  Timbuctoo,  in  after  the  sherif  had  disclosed  his  sacred  char- 
contrast  with  the  treatment  which  Barth  re-  acter  of  a  descendant  of  tbe  Prophet.  At  Ba- 
ceived,  who  was  detained  seven  months,  in  con-  sikunuu  the  camels  were  exchanged  for  oxen, 
stant  fear  for  his  life.  Lenz  remained  about  and  the  expedition  proceeded,  first  southward 
a  week,  the  guest  of  the  head  magistrate,  to  Sokolo,  otherwise  called  Eala,  in  Bambarra 
The  Fullani  and  Tuaregs,  who  compose  tbe  land,  and  then  westward.  Sokolo  is  a  town 
population,  continue  to  show  the  same  jealousy  of  10,000  inhabitants,  subject  to  Ahmadu,  Sul- 
and  enmity  toward  each  other  wbich  divided  tan  of  Segu,  whose  family  exercises  a  suze- 
them  in  Barth^s  time;  but  witli  this  change  in  rainty  over  this  whole  region.  They  next  came 
the  situation,  that  while  the  Sheik  el  Bakay  to  the  large  double  town  of  Gumbn,  contain- 
was  then  upheld  by  the  Tuaregs,  his  son  and  ing  80,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Arabs.  Farther 
successor,  Abadin,  is  supported  by  the  Fullani.  on,  at  Nioro,  all  their  possessions  were  taken 
Lenz,  like  his  predecessor,  was  drawn  into  in-  from  them;  but  the  way  .was  not  long  from 
terminable  arguments  over  the  Koran  with  the  there  through  Euniakary  to  Hedine,  where  the 
aristocracy  of  the  town.  The  size  of  Timbuo-  traveler  was  cordially  received  by  the  French 
too  and  the  extent  of  its  trade,  however  exag-  commandant. 

gerated,  must  have  been  greater  in  former  ages,  Savorgnan  de  Brazza,  the  determined  pio- 

as  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  unoccupied  neer  of  exploration  on  the  upper  Ogow^  has 

and  ruined  dwellings.     Its  circumference  is  passed  nearly  two  years  more  in  the  examina- 

fnlly  five  miles.    It  seems  now,  however,  to  tion  of  the  same  region  and  in  the  establish- 

be  again  growing  in  population,  since  Lenz  re-  ment  of  stations  and  opening  of  commercial 

ports  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which  was  intercourse  with  the  interior  in  the  commis- 

estimated  by  Barth  at  18,000,  and  by  Cailli^  sion  of  the  French  branch  of  the  International 

at  10,000  to  12,000,  as  about  20,000.    Timbuc-  African  Association.    He  arrived  at  the  Ga- 

too  is  still  the  chief  slave*  mart  of  the  West-  boon  in  December,  1879,  and  conducted  his 

em  Soodan.    In  its  suburbs  are  large  numbers  expedition  up  the  Ogow6  to  choose  the  site  of 

of  unoccupied  huts  in  which  the  caravans  take  the  station  which  he  came  to  establish.    He 

up  their  quarters  and  store  their  merchandise,  founded  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 

consisting  of  slaves,  dates,  ivory,  gold-dast,  Bassa,  which  enters  the  Ogow6  on  the  left 

rubber,  and  ostrich-feathers.     The  houses  of  bank,  giving  it  the  name  of  Franceville.    Leav- 

Timbuotoo  are  built  entirely  of  brick.    They  ing  this  camp  in  July,  1880,  he  crossed  to  the 

are  low,  but  roomy.    The  city  supports  nu-  river  Alima,  the  tributary  of  the  Congo,  which 

merous  schools  and  possesses  rich  libraries,  he  had  discovered  on  his  previous  visit  with 

There  are  three  mosques,  surmounted  by  pict-  Ballay.    The  plateau  of  the  Bat^k^s,  2,600  feet 

uresque    minarets.      Timbuctoo    is    still    the  above  the  sea,  situated  between  the  Alima  and 

center  in  which  the  commercial   exchanges  the  Mpaka,  is  a  fertile  region  inhabited  by 

between  the  Western  Soodan  and  the  Niger  peaceful  tribes  subject  to  Maskoko,  ruler  of 

regions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Sahara  and  the  warlike  Ubangis,  the  Apfuru  people  who 

Mediterranean  lands  on  the  other  are  conducted,  hotly  contested  Stanley's  passage  down  the 

Apart  from   tbe  slave-trade  the  exports  from  Oongo.    Brazza  descended  the  Letini,  Stanley's 

the  southern  countries  are  inconsiderable.    The  Lawson  River,  to  Pulobos,  in  the  heart  of  their 

slave  -  trade  is  itself  much  smaller  than  in  country,  determined  to  obtain  the  friendship 

former  times,  owing  chiefly  to  the  declining  of  this  tribe,  although  he  had  been  received 
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with  manifestations  of  hostility  apon  his  pre>  a  political  dependenoj  and  naval  base  for  Great 

▼ious  expedition.    He  succeeded  in  striking  a  Britain,  have  drawn  attention  to  this  slightlj 

treaty  of  peace  with  Maskoko,  and  obtained  known,  bat  to  ethnologists  and  naturalists  ex- 

bj  purchase  the  cession  of  a  strip  of  land,  ceedinglj  interesting  island.    The  North  Bor- 

oalled  M6ama,  on  the  bank  of  the  Congo,  not  neo  Companj  obtained  concessions  origindly 

far  from  Stanley  Pool.    On  this  territory  he  granted  by  tLe  potentates  of  Solu  and  Brunei 

established  a  second  French  station,  to  which  to  an  American  company  in  1866.    The  Ameri- 

the  name  of  Brazzaville  has  since  been  given,  can  adventurers  not  caring  to  continue  the  en- 

The  country  between  the  two  stations  is  open  terprise,  they  were  bought  out,  in  1877,  by 

and  salubrious.    It  is  expected  that  this  will  an  Englishman  prominent  in  the  Hong  Kong 

become  an  outlet  route  for  many  of  the  rich  trade,  who  associated  with  himself  a  number 

products  of  the  Congo 'Valley.     The  traveler  of  other  Englishmen,  and  in  1881  obtained  a 

descended  the  Congo  to  Stanley's   advanced  charter  from  the  British  Parliament.    Not  on- 

post,  about  twenty-five  miles  above  Vivi.    The  ly  the  Dutch  regarded  the  extension  of  British 

physical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Stanley's  en-  protection  to  the  adventure  with  suspicion,  as 

terprise  of  building  roads  around  the  cataracts  the  Spanish  Government  claims  prior  rights 

seem  to  him  insuperable.     Mountain -chains,  and  concessions  in  the  same  territory,  and  the 

6,500  to  10,000  feet  in  height,  cross  the  course  Spanish  Legislature  has  protested  against  the 

of  the  river,  and  numerous  affluents  enter  it  British  protectorate.      The  natural  products 

through  deep  ravines.    In  addition  to  these  ob-  of   Borneo  are  so  numerous  and  abundant, 

stacles,  the  banks  of  the  Congo  here  are  peopled  and*many  of  them  so  peculiar  to  the  country 

with  bellicose  tribes.     De  Brazza  proceeded  as  well  as  valuable,  that  it  appears  in  prospect 

by  sea  to  the  Gaboon,  and  started  again  for  one  of  the  richest  regions  of  the  globe.    The 

Franoeville.     With  Dr.  Ballay  he  intends  to  Dutch  Government  claims  the  political  control 

descend  the  Alima  in  a  steam-launch  and  thor-  over  the  whole  island,  to  the  extent  of  pro- 

oughly  explore  the  Congo  Valley.  hibiting  annexations  by  other  powers.     The 

When  De  Brazza  ascended  the  Ogow6  he  only  British  settlement  is  on  the  small  island 
was  accompanied  by  Pdre  Delorme,  whose  ob-  of  Labuan.  The  native  state  of  Sarawak,  com- 
ject  was  to  select  a  spot  for  a  mission-station,  prising  about  25,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
The  latter  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  with  a  population  of  240,000  souls,  was  organ- 
ethnographical  conditions  of  the  country.  On  ized  by  Rajah  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  has  made 
the  lower  course  of  the  river  some  Orungn  considerable  advances  toward  civilization  and 
villages  are  met  with,  inhabited  by  the  Nkomis  good  government,  a  result  which  is  due  to  his 
and  Camas.  The  country  here  lies  very  low,  method  of  developing  the  country  by  native 
and,  being  inundated  during  the  great  rains,  is  means  under  the  guidance  of  European  intelli- 
unhealthy.  Farther  up  the  river  the  country  gence.  This  little  nation  has  maintained  its 
becomes  more  and  more  open,  pleasanter,  and  independence  for  forty  years,  in  spite  of  the 
higher  above  water-level ;  while  the  mangrove  fears  of  its  founder.  With  a  yearly  revenue  of 
thicke^ts  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  forest-  $200,000,  a  sufficient  military  force  is  kept  up 
trees,  including  the  date  and  other  palms.  Aft-  to  garrison  fourteen  forts,  three  gunboats  are 
er  the  Nkomis  and  Camas  come  the  Galois,  maintained,  a  competent  staif  of  European 
Eningas,  and  Adyombas.  These  tribes  speak  officers  and  native  authorities  are  paid,  com- 
the  same  language  that  is  used  on  the  Gaboon,  merce  and  agriculture  are  protected,  and  secu- 
They  are  all  very  superstitious,  but  not  fanatical,  nty  to  life  and  property  everywhere  insured, 
like  the  people  about  Cape  Lopez.  One  hun-  The  adjacent  dominion  of  Brunei,  comprising 
dred  and  ten  miles  up  the  river  are  found  the  the  coast-region  of  Northern  Borneo  between 
Bakalais,  who  are  being  driven  away  by  the  Sarawak  and  the  northern  end  of  the  island, 
numerous  Pahuins ;  between  the  latter,  occupy-  has  been  ceded  to  the  North  Borneo  Com- 
ing the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  former,  pany.  The  people  of  Brunei  are  sadly  mis- 
occupying  the  left  bank,  there  is  continual  governed  and  oppressed  by  the  exactions  of 
war.  P^re  Delorme  says  that  the  Pahuins  petty  princes.  The  dominion  of  Sulu  extends 
will  here,  as  they  have  in  the  Com  mi  country  from  Celebes  Sea  on  the  east  to  the  range  of 
and  on  the  Rembo,  end  by  remaining  masters  mountains  separating  it  from  Brunei  on  the 
of  the  region.  They  are  not  enervated  by  vice,  northwest.  All  the  rest  of  the  island,  about 
and  have  no  slaves  nor  human  sacrifices.  Aft-  three  quarters  of  its  entire  surface,  is  claimed 
er  pairing  these  tribes  the  rapids  are  reached,  as  Dutch  territory.  The  central  parts  of  Bor- 
rendering  navigation  very  difficult  and  dan-  neo  are  unexplored.  Nearly  all  the  large  rivers 
gerous.  Above  these  the  river  again  becomes  rise  near  the  center  of  the  island,  where  there 
navigable,  and  different  tribes  are  met  with  is,  according  to  native  reports,  a  very  lofty 
along  the  banks,  such  as  the  Okandas,  Osh^bas,  mountain  caJled  Tihang.  In  this  region  rise 
Adumaa,  Ondumas,  and  others.  the  Bnlongan  and  the  Kutei,  which  empty  on 

The  cession  of  the  greater  part  of  his  terri-  the  east  coast;  probably  the  Kina  Batangan,  a 

tory  by  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  to  the  British  North  tine  river  which  flows  .through  the  territory 

Borneo  Company,  and  the  reoently  ventilated  granted  to  the  North  Borneo  Company,  and 

aehemes  of  not  only  rendering  the  rich  prov-  empties  in  a  bay  on  the  northeast  coast;  the 

inee  commercially  tributary,  but  erecting  there  Barito,  or  Baiyer  Massin,  which  flows  to  the 
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southward ;  and  the  Kapuas  and  Rejang,  flow-  which  are  esteemed  a  delicacy  in  China,  are 
ing  westward.    The  highest  known  mountain  among  the  exports  of  Sarawak ;  rice  is  exten- 
is  Kina  Bala,  in  the  North  Borneo  Company^s  sivelj  grown  and  exported  from  some  districta 
territory,  which  has  an  altitude  of  18,698  feet.  There  are  several  settlements  of  Chinese  and 
There  are  several  which  rise  to  from  6,000  to  a  considerable  population  of  Malays,  beside 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.    The  range  of  the  sea  Dyaks,  many  of  whom  have  become 
mountains  which  is  set  down  on  the  map,  run-  semi-civilized,  mild,  and  peaceable, 
ning  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  ex-  Dr.  Montano,  during  a  scientific  journey  in 
tremities  of  the  island,  has  a  number  of  breaks.  Malaysia  and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  company 
There  are  several  lakes  in  Borneo,  but  the  one  with  Dr.  Paul  Rey.  visited  North  Borneo,  land- 
marked  on  the  map  as  the  largest,  and  called  ing  at  Elopura,  on  Sandakan  Bay,  where  the 
Kina  Balu,  probably  has  no  existence.    The  North  Borneo  Company  have  a  small  station, 
inundation  of  the  country  in  the  rainy  season  He  ascended  the  Sagaliud  River,  which  emp- 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  report  of  such  a  ties  into  that  bay,  to  study  in  one  of  their  vil- 
lake.    All  the  lakes  undergo  remarkable  varia-  lages  the  Buli  Dupis,  a  previously  undescribed 
tions  in  size  and  elevation  between  the  rainy  race,  differing  essentially  in  its  anthropological 
and  the  dry  seasons.     Borneo  may  be  con-  characteristics  from  the  Malays.    The  village 
sidered  the  home  of  the   sago-palm,  which  was  a  group  of  only  ten  huts  in  a  clearing  sor- 
flourishes  only  here  and  on  the  coasts  of  Su-  rounded  by  dense  forests.  The  Buli  Dupb  have 
matra,  Celebes,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Moluccas,  features  of  a  much  higher  type  than  the  snr- 
The  territory  of  Sarawak  furnishes  alone  more  rounding  Malays  and  Suluans,  and,  where  thej 
than  half  the  sago  consumed  in  the  world,  are  not  modified  by  cross-breeding,  closely  ap- 
William  M.  Crocker,  the  British  Resident  of  proaching  the  European  standard.    They  are 
Sarawak,  who  lived  some  time  among  the  Mi-  not  inferior  to  the  other  tribes  in  any  respect, 
lanows,  a  peculiar  tribe  in  the  northern  part  but  the  race  seems  to  be  diminishing  in  numbers, 
of  that  dominion,  which  has  grown  rich  by  the  According  to  their  tradition,  they  came  origi- 
cultivation  of  the  sago,  has  published  interest-  nally  from  an  island  called  Eamiguil,  which  is 
ing  notes  concerning  them.    They  are  of  the  supposed  to  lie  to  the  east  of  Sandakan.    They 
same  stock  as  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  who  take  their  name,  Orang  Buli  Dupi  (men  of  Dupi 
still  live  in  the  lowest  condition  of  savagery ;  Mountain),  they  say,  from  a  peculiar  kind  of 
but  they  were  early  visited  by  Malays  for  the  tree  called  dupi,  which  grows  on  the  bills  of 
purposes  of  trade,  and  have  adopted  the  Malay  their  island.    They  were  formerly  very  numer- 
dress,  and  many  of  them  the  Mohammedan  ous,  and  were  scattered  over  many  parts  of  the 
religion.    They  have  squarer  features  than  the  coast  of  Borneo,  but  now  are  found  only  at 
other  tribes  of  the  country.    They  are  perhaps  Sagaliud,  at  Labuk,  west  of  Sandakan,  and  at 
the  only  people  in  these  islands  who  flatten  the  some  points  on  the    river   Kino    Batangan. 
heads  of  their  children.    They  formerly  lived  Their  language  differs  materially  from  those  of 
in  great  dread  of  pirates  and  of  the  head-tak-  the  Malays  and  Suluans. 
ing  sea  Dyaks,  and  built  their  houses  on  high  The  great  peaks  of  the  Andes  in  Ecuador 
posts,  but  now  they  are  efficiently  protected  have  been  more  thoroughly  and  more  intelli- 
by  the  government.     They  still  keep  a  few  gently  exph^red  than  they  ever  were  before, 
skulls  in  their  houses,  but  have  abandoned  the  by  Edward  Whymper,  an  Englishman,  who 
barbarous  custom  of  capturing  heads.    Their  had  already  won  celebrity  as  the  most  success- 
skin  is  very  light,  having  a  sickly,  milky- white  f  ul  of  Alpine  climbers.    One  of  the  objects  of 
appearance.    The  men  are  of  medium  stature,  his  researches  was  to  observe  the  physiological 
They  are  gentle  and  peaceable  in  disposition,  effects  of  the  atmosphere  at  great  elevations, 
Like  the  Dyaks,  they  are  superstitious,  and  be-  and  the  possibility  of  living  on  the  summits  of 
lieve  in  dreams  and  omens.    Their  religion,  or  the  highest  mountains  of  the  globe.     By  re- 
beUef  in  evil  spirits,  greatly  resembles  that  of  maining  a  considerable  time  at  elevations  of 
the  Cochin-Chinese.     Gold  is  found  in  differ-  from  16,000  to  18,000  feet,  until  they  felt  no  in- 
ent  parts  of  Sarawak.    From  the  middle  divis-  convenience  from  the  rarefied  air  there,  which 
ion  of  this  country  gutta-percha  and  rattans  are  was  at  first  utterly  insupportable,  Whymper  and 
largely  exported,  and  considerable  quantities  of  his  party  were  able  to  ascend  to  the  height  of  19,- 
bilian  timber,  or  iron-wood,  are  sent  to  China.  000  feet  and  pass  twenty-six  hours  there  with- 
The  lower  division,  or  Sarawak  proper,  is  rich  out  experiencing  any  ill  effects.    He  concluded 
in  minerals.    Gold  is  worked  by  Chinese,  and  that  he  could  have  mounted  several  thousand 
diamonds  by  Malays ;  but  the  principal  prod-  feet  higher,  but  is  not  convinced  that  explorers 
nets  are  antimony  and  quicksilver,  the  monop-  could  breathe  the  air  at  elevations  of  24,000 
oly  of  which  is  given  to  the  Borneo  Company,  feet  or  higher  for  any  length  of  time,  or  that 
Between  1859  and  1879,25,000  tons  of  antimony  the  human  system  can  adapt  itself  tothedi- 
were  exported,  valued  at  over  $1,000,000,  and  minished  pressure,  which,  at  such  altitudes,  is 
between  1870  and  1879  15,000  flasks  of  quick-  one  third  of  that  at  the  level  of  the  sea     An- 
silver,  value  $717,500.    Gambier  and  pepper  other  subject  investigated  was  the  working  of 
are  now  being  successfully  cultivated,  and  an  aneroid  compared  with  mercurial  barometers 
influx  of  Chinese  capital  and  labor  is  expected,  at  great  elevations.    His  experiments  led  him 
Turtle- eggs,  and  the  roes  of  the  trobok-fish,  to  the  conclusion  that  calculations  of  altitude 
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based  upon  the  boiling-point  of  water  are  of  this  place,  nor  for  80  iniles  to  the  north, 
altogether  untrustworthy  in  lofty  mountain-  until  IlUniza  is  reached,  which  rises  above  17,- 
regions.  Whymper  was  accompanied  by  two  000  feet.  In  the  next  35  miles  to  the  north, 
tried^talian-Swiss  mountain-guides,  the  broth-  and  almost  in  a  line  with  Illiniza,  are  the 
ers  Carrel.  He  first  ascended  Chimborazo  and  isolated  peaks  of  Corazon,  Atacatzo,  and  Pi- 
explored  its  neighborhood,  then  ascended  Co-  chincha.  The  depressions  between  them  are 
razon,"  situated  west  of  the  town  of  Machachi,  never  so  low  as  10,000  feet.  North  of  Piohin- 
and  attempted  to  ascend  Illiniza  from  the  cha  is  another  break  in  the  range,  formed  by 
south.  With  his  two  assistants  he  mounted  the  valley  of  the  river  Guallabamba,  which  at 
to  the  summit  of  Cotopaxi,  remaining  twenty-  one  point  has  an  elevation  of  only  5,600  feet 
six  hours  on  the  top.  From  Quito  they  as-  above  the  sea.  Then  comes  the  mountain  Mo- 
eended  Antisana,  which  summit  they  failed  to  janda,  which  does  not  rbe  to  the  snow-line, 
reach  in  the  first  attempt,  but  succeeded  on  but  covers  more  ground  than  any  other  mount- 
aoother  trial  Two  of  the  peaks  of  Pichincha  ain  in  Ecuador.  North  of  this  are  the  two 
were  explored,  and  then  they  departed  for  large  mountains  Imbabura  and  Cotocachi,  and 
the  north  and  examined  the  great  mountain  then  the  basin  of  Ibarra,  which  is  not  much 
Oayambe,  ascended  the  little-known  peak  of  over  7,000  feet  above  the  plane  of  the  ocean, 
Sara-urcu,  the  most  arduous  ascent  of  all,  and  beyond  which  the  elevation  of  the  range  in- 
€k>tocachi,  the  dominating  peak  of  this  dis-  creases.  On  the  southeast  is  the  great  monnt- 
trict.  Whymper  proceeded  farther  north  to  ain  of  Cayambe,  which  is  covered  with  6,000 
the  towns  of  Ibarri  and  Carranqui,  sending  his  feet  of  snow  and  glacier,  and  farther  on  a 
Italian  guides  to  seek  a  path  to  the  summit  glacier-bearing  mountain  called  Sara-urcu. 
of  Illiniza,  in  which  they  were  successful.  South  of  this  there  is  no  lofty  summit  until 
Whymper  was  broken  down  by  his  exertions,  Antisana  is  reached,  though  the  general  eleva- 
and  remained  some  time  at  Quito.  When  he  tion  of  the  country  is  probably  as  great  as  18,- 
recovered  he  proceeded  south,  making  an  ex-  000  feet.  This  mountain  covers  a  large  area, 
cursion  to  Altar  without  being  able  to  see  its  and  contains  as  much  snow  and  ice  as  Ca- 
Bommit,  ascending  Carihuairazo,  and  passing  yambe.  On  the  south  no  lofty  mountains  were 
around  the  western  side  of  Chimborazo,  of  seen,  but  on  the  west,  in  the  same  group  with 
which  peak  he  made  a  second  ascent.  He  re-  the  peaks  of  Illiniza,  Corazon,  Atacatzo,  and 
turned  to  Guayaquil  through  Guamote  and  the  Cotopaxi,  are  Pasochoa  and  Ruminahui,  com- 
pass ciilled  the  Bridge  of  Ohimbo.  paratively  low,  but  steep  and  well-defined  in 
The  coaMt-region  of  Ecuador  is  low  and  flat,  shape,  and  Sincholagua,  a  fine,  sharp  peak. 
a  great  part  of  the  country  being  submerged  South  of  this  is  Cotopaxi,  the  second  in  height 
in  the  rainy  season.  It  is  reticulated  by  a  con-  of  the  mountains  of  Ecuador.  A  considerable 
fused  net- work  of  rivers  and  lagoons  connecting  distance  beyond  is  the  snow-clad  and  very 
with  one  another.  The  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  regularly  formed  summit  of  Tunguragua,  over 
excessively  steep,  and  are  covered  by  a  dense  16,000  feet  high.  Farther  to  the  southward 
growth  of  gigantic  trees  festooned  with  para-  comes  the  basin  of  Riobamba,  on  the  eastern 
sitic  creepers,  and  at  their  feet  a  mass  of  tan«  border  of  which  rises  the  extinct  volcano  Altar, 
gled  undergrowth.  There  is  an  outer  chain  of  Around  the  crater  of  Altar  are  magnificent 
mountains,  not  down  on  the  maps,  though  ex-  needle-like  pinnacles.  South  of  here  the  coun- 
tending  40  nr4iles  north  and  south  and  rising  try  is  of  moderate  elevation.  Far  to  the  south- 
to  the  height  of  15,000  feet.  Beyond  this  is  east  is  visible  the  active  volcano  Sangai,  which 
the  main  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  culminates  is  but  little  smaller  than  Altar.  The  French 
in  the  neak  of  Chimborazo.  The  river  Chimbo  explorers  of  the  last  century  and  Alexander 
flows  throrigh  the  valley  inclosed  between  the  von  Humboldt  are  responsible  for  a  serious 
two  ranges.  The  Andes  south  of  Chimborazo  error  respecting  the  physical  configuration  of 
have  an  eiverage  elevation  of  about  15,000  feet,  this  region.  The  two  parallel  chains,  set  down 
and  contain  several  smaller  peaks,  all  of  about  on  the  maps  as  the  western  and  eastern  Cor- 
the  samo  size.  There  are  few  passes,  the  low-  dillera,  have  no  existence.  The  distribution  of 
est  one  being  perhaps  the  Bridge  of  Chimbo,  the  mountains  in  Ecuador  does  not  even  show 
which  ihas  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  above  how  such  a  misconception  ever  arose.  The 
the  seal  North  of  this  the  most  frequently  eastern  part  of  Ecuador,  where  the  Andes  de- 
used  pi^  is  that  of  the  road  from  Quito,  which  scend  in  undulations  to  the  plains  of  Brazil,  is 
leads  aicross  the  sandy  plain  called  the  Arenal  an  unknown  region. 

Grandd ;  this  is  about  14,000  feet  in  elevation.  All  the  great  Andes  of  Ecuador  have  been 
North/of  this  pass  rises  the  great  mass  of  Chim-  volcanoes.  There  are  only  two  volcanoes  in 
borazc^,  which  is  separated  by  a  depression  on  Ecuador  which  may  be  properly  called  active, 
its  nojrthern  side  from  Carihuairazo,  a  mount-  These  are  Sangai  and  Cotopaxi,  which  are  sel- 
ain  v#ith  several  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  dom  at  rest.  Two  others,  Pichincha  and  Tun- 
is nelarly  17,000  feet  in  altitude.  North  of  guragua,  give  occasional  signs  of  life, 
this  i|iountain  the  range  sinks  abruptly  to  the  Sangai  has  been  seen  by  but  very  few  per- 
in  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Ambato,  sons.  Whymper  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  but 
wh<^  the  climate  is  temperate  and  agreeable,  once,  when  encamped  on  Chimborazo  at  a 
No  iiAportant  mountains  are  found  to  the  west  height  of  17,800  feet,  though  he  frequently 
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heard  its  detoDations,  which  were  very  dis- 
tinct and  startling.    It  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  regular  cone,  though  less  stately  and 
symmetrical  than  Cotopazi.   It  has  large  heds  of 
snow  on  its  summit,  hut  above  them  its  apex  is 
black,  and  seems  to  be  formed  of  slopes  of  fine 
ashes.    At  intervals  of  twenty  to  thirty  minutes 
there  were  discharges  of  jets  of  steam  which 
shot  up  4,000  or  5,000  feet  in  the  air,  and  then 
spread  out  and  drifted  away  on  the  wind.    No 
detonations  were  heard  on  Chimborazo,  but 
at  Guaranda,  9,000  feet  lower,  they  were  loud 
and  clear.    Cotopaxi  emitted  smoke  and  steam 
constantly.     At    the    distance    of   65    mUes 
Whymper  witnessed  one  violent  eruption  of 
ashes,  which  were  projected  20,000  feet  into 
the  air,  and  produced  the  effect  of  twilight  at 
that  distance,  although  it  was  noonday.    The 
roost  dangerous  element  in  the  eruptions  of 
Cotopaxi  is  the  floods  of  water  which  rush  down 
its  sides.    The  Ecuadorians  believe  that  the 
water  pours  out  of  the  crater ;  but  Whymper 
explains  the  phenomenon  by  the  melting  of 
the  large  glaciers  (which  are  not  visible,  being 
covered  over  with  ash)  by  the  heated  cone. 
It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  glaciers  do 
not  form  on  the  Ecuadorian  Andes,  but  Whym- 
per fouUd  extensive  ones  on  all  the  high  mount- 
ains.   They  do  not   usually  descend    lower 
than  14,000  or  15,000  feet.    The  traveler  did 
not  experience  the  terrific  winds  of  the  Andes 
of  which  much  has  been  written,  and  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  force  of  the  wind 
is  very  much  less  than  would  ordinarily  be 
supposed.    The  astounding  reports  of  the  thun- 
der-storms of  the  equatorial  Andes  are  not 
exaggerated.    The  air  seems  saturated  with 
electricity,  and  discharges  are  constantly  heard, 
the  whole  sky  being  filled  with  flashing  bolts. 
Whymper  describes  his  experience  of  one  of 
these  thunder-storms  as  follows :  *^  I  shall  never 
forget  the  occasion  when  on  the  top  of  Sincho- 
lagua  and  close  to  the  summit,  on  a  narrow 
ridge  of  icy  snow  in  which  we  were  cutting 
footsteps,  a  ridge  so  steep  and  narrow  that  the 
merest  touch  might  have  tumbled  us  over  on 
one  or  the  other  side,  we  were  surprised  by 
a  storm,  which  commenced  without  premoni- 
tion, and  in  a  few  seconds  raged  above,  below, 
and  around  us,  with  a  fury  which  made  us 
quiver,  and  maintained  a  ceaseless  roll,  as  flash 
after  flash  darted  across  our  ridge,  and  others 
struck,  or  appeared  to  strike,  the  rock  pinna- 
cles beneath  us.    With  our  axe-heads  hissing, 
and  not  knowing  whether  it  was  more  danger- 
ous to  go  down  or  up,  we  at  length  went  for- 
ward, snatched  a  few  rocks  from  the  immediate 
top,  and  then  fled,  scarcely  daring  to  look  be- 
hind, and  escaped  in  safety,  though  astonished 
to  find  ourselves  alive." 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the 
peaks  ascended  by  Whymper,  the  date  of  the 
ascents,  the  temperature  at  the  summits,  and 
the  absolute  altitude  of  the  mountain s,  as  de- 
termined by  him,  compared  with  the  determi- 
nations of  Drs.  Reiss  and  StUbel : 


DATE. 


Janiury  4, 18S0. 
February  2,    " 

18, 


"      23, 
March     lU, 


It 
tt 


April 

u 

Jiine 
July 


28, 
4. 
17. 
24, 
29, 

8, 


u 
tt 

M 
U 
U 
U 


MmuUId. 


Chimboraio. . . . 

CorazoD 

Cotopazi , 

Bincbolagua. . . . 

Antisana 

Pichinoha. 

Cayambfl 

Bara-urcu. .... 

Cotocachi . 

Carlhuairazo. . . 
Chimborazo — 


Fahr. 

37*  to  48- 
18    •*  21 


44*  to60- 

46 

**4l 
»*  65 


32 
48 
86 
88 
15 


«  42 
**20 


Wkym- 


Fmc.     r«(i 

20,517  2O,T08 
15c671  15,801 
19,550;  19.49S 

'ie.«65 

19,260  18,Sa5 
15,916  Ib'M 
19,200  19,1(1 

15,600; 

16,2^9, 16^ 
16,480  16,753 


The  latest  observations  establish  the  fact 
that  the  highest  mountain  of  the  globe  \b 
Gaurisankar,  of  the  Himalayas,  which  rises 
8,840  metres  above  the  sea.  The  five  next 
highest  belong  also  to  Asiatic  orography.  The 
seventh  highest  mountain  and  the  six  follow- 
ing it  in  order  are  found  in  South  America. 
The  highest  has  an  altitude  of  7,010  metres. 
In  Africa  is  found  the  fourteenth  in  rank, 
Eilima-N^daro,  5,706  metres.  In  North  Amer- 
ica, Popocatepetl,  in  Mexico,  has  a  height  of 
5,410  metres.  The  highest  mountain  in  Europe, 
Mont-Blanc,  is  4,810  metres,  and  Mount  Ophir, 
in  Oceania,  4,222  metres  in  height.  The  high- 
est pass  in  the  world  is  Sanghi-Davan,  in  Asia 
(6,685  metres).  The  highest  inhabited  place  is 
Kursok,  also  in  Asia,  which  is  situated  at  an 
altitude  of  over  4,000  metres. 

The  exploration  of  the  Beni  and  other  rivers 
of  Bolivia  and  the  wide  region  of  unknown 
country  through  which  they  wind,  in  which 
labor  the  late  Professor  Orton  lost  his  life,  has 
since  his  death  been  continued  by  Dr.  Edwin 
R.  Heath.  He  started  September  27,  1880,  on 
a  canoe-voyage  down  the  Beni  from  Cabinas, 
a  rubber-camp  on  the  Madidi,  which  enters 
the  Beni  from  the  left.  He  discovered  a  new 
affluent  of  the  Beni  from  the  south,  on  October 
8th,  and  on  the  same  day  he  reached  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Beni  and  Madre  de  Dios.  The 
breadth  of  the  Madre  de  Dios  is  about  735  feet, 
and  that  of  the  Beni  at  this  point  2,350  feet 
A  little  below  he  passed  the  month  of  ao  un- 
known river,  of  about  the  size  of  the  Yacuma, 
entering  the  Beni  from  the  north.  Ue  passed  a 
number  of  large  islands,  and  farther  on  came  to 
some  rapidis  and  a  cataract  30  feet  high.  Other 
rapids  were  encountered  farther  down,  and  on 
the  11th  of  October  he  reached  the  jurictionof 
the  Mamor6  with  the  Beni.  He  ascended  the 
latter  river  in  his  canoe  for  300  miles  k>  Exsl- 
tacion  and  Santa  Ana,  and  thence  crotlsed  the 
pampas  to  Reyes.  The  cannibal  Paca^ara  In- 
dians have  been  supposed  to  inhabit  th«l  banks 
of  the  Beni  in  great  numbers,  and  India-pbber 
traders  have  on  that  account  avoided  usijigthis 
natural  highway.  They  have  taken  their  m^' 
chandise  instead  200  miles  up  the  rixvr  ^ 
Reyes  and  then  200  miles  across  the  plmpA^ 
to  the  Mamor6.  Dr.  Heath  encountered  o^^ 
four  families  of  Pacavaras  on  the  Benijfr^"* 
the  confluence  of  the  Madidi  to  its  nf(^^^' 
With  the  exception  of  the  party  conduof^  ^^ 
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)nado,  a  Peruvian  traveler,  who  with  the  rij^ht  of  railroads  to  eatahliah  their  own  schedules 

his  companions  was  drowned  in  the  of  freights  and  fares  is  subject  to  legwlative  control, 

i  oijV ^     tr^    i.1.            *u    a    4,     u'4.  where  such  railroads  are  operating  under  charters  oh- 

a  1861,  Dr.  Heath  was  the  tirst  white  Gained  since  January  1, 1863— that  is,  since  the  adop- 

behold  the  mouth  of  the  Madre  de  tionofthecode. 

2.  That  the  Legislature,  under  the  Constitution  of 

nant  Bove  has  been  unable  to  obtain  1877.  not  only  has  the  power,  but  it  »  its  duty,  to 

.  *^^A^  ^..^w.  4.i.rv  T«^4>i:»n  r<^»».n*«,An4^  rcgulate  thc  trcights  aud  faTCS  of  all  raiiToads  lu  tfais 

;  funds  from  the  Italian  Government  g^^^^  ^^  matter  when  incorporated,  so  far  as  to  make 

)le  to  execute  his  project  of  Antarctic  them  just  and  reasonable,  and  to  prevent  imjust  dis- 

ion,  and  has  abandoned  the  object  for  crimination. 

ent.     He  has  undertaken  instead  the  8-  That  to  appoint  a  commission  for  that  purpose  is 

ion  of  the  coast-regions  of  Patagonia  ^^'  »  delegation  of  legislative  power,  but  w^tho  em- 

j  1   tJ»        ^      Zu    ri                  4.    c  ploymentoftheproper  agency  to  regulate  freight  and 

•ra  del  Fuego  for  the  Government  of  ^^engor  tariffs.     ^  "*     -^        *             * 

>ntine  Republic.     Dr.  Venciguerra  ac-  4.  That  the  act  creating  the  Boilrood  Commission  of 

es  him  as  zoologist.  Professor  Lovisato  this  State  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

irist  and  Lieutenant  Roncacli  as  eth-  United  States  or  the  Constitution  of  Georgia,  and  is 

°    ^                                          ^^  therefore  constitutional. 

IGIA.  The  vote  of  Georgia  at  the  A  State  Temperance  Convention  met  at  At- 
tial  election  in  1880  was  102,470  for  lanta  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  adopted  the 
;,  54,086  for  Garfield,  and  969  for  report  of  a  committee  which  recommended 
The  total  vote  was  157,525,  and  the  '*  that  this  convention  ask  the  General  Assem- 
iiic  majority  for  Hancock  over  Gar-  bly  to  pass  an  act  forbidding  and  prohibiting 
B84.  The  electors  thus  chosen  were  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  furnishing  of  any  and 
by  the  act  of  Congress  to  meet  in  the  all  intoxicating  or  malt  liquors,  except  for 
)f  the  State  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  medicinal,  manufacturing,  or  sacramental  pur- 
bT  ensuing,  and  cast  their  votes  for  poses,  under  proper  restrictions, 
t  and  Vice-President,  but,  under  the  ^^  That  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  intoxi- 
ffy  they  did  not  meet  until  the  second  eating  or  malt  liquors  is  a  nuisance,  an  un- 
lay.    Under  these  circumstances  the  equaled  curse  to  the  people  and  State;  but, 

arose  whether  the  vote  of  the  State  whenever  any  county,  city,  town,  or  militia 
)  counted.  The  difficulty  was  finally  district  shall  or  may  desire  to  establish  a  dis- 
hy the  joint  rule  of  the  two  Houses  of  tillery  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  intox- 
)  regulating  the  electoral  count,  which  icating  or  malt  liquors,  or  to  sell  any  malt  or 
[  that  if  it  should  appear  from  the  cer-  spirituous  liquors,  they  may  petition  the  ordi- 
hat  the  vote  of  any  State  was  cast  on  nary  of  the  county,  who  shall  order  an  election 
ler  than  that  provided  for  casting  such  to  be  held  as  in  case  of  election  for  members 
act  of  Congress,  pursuant  to  the  Con-  of  the  General  Assembly,  upon  giving  thirty 
,  the  result  of  such  certificate  should  days'  notice  thereof,  at  which  election  all  the 
jcorded  until  it  should  appear  whether  qualified  voters  within  the  county,  city,  town, 
iting  or  omitting  to  count  such  votes  or  militia  district  shall  be  entitled  and  author- 
iiange  the  result  of  the  election.  Under  ized  to  vote.  That  the  tickets  shall  be  in- 
the  vote  of  Georgia,  in  the  joint  con-  dorsed  *  whisky'  or  *no  whisky' ;  and  should 
on  the  9th  of  February,  was  not  re-  a  majority  of  all  the  qualified  voters  living 
a  its  order,  and  the  result  of  the  count  within  the  county,  city,  town,  or  militia  dis- 
ounced  as  follows :  trict  vote  *  whisky,'  then  the  ordinary  or  mayor 
lers  report  that  the  whole  number  of  electors  may  issue  license  as  prescribed  by  law. 

to  vote  for  the  President  of  the  United  "  That  no  law  shall  be  passed  modifying  or 

'rf2'  of  ^l^ch  t^vf^i?"*^^  ^n^'  '  ^^^"^  repealing  any  prohibitory  or  local-option  law 

of  the  electors  tor  the  State  of  Georgia  cast  ^  '        .  r^^^^  il  ^x.:^  Qf«f« 

cond  Wednesday  of  December,  1880,  being  ^^^J?^  ^^^^^  ^°  *^^  S^'®'    ,.                  .,,      ^ 

ly  of  said  montn,  to  be  counted,  the  result  That  a  permanent  executive  committee  be 

,  for  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  for  Presi-  appointed  by  this  convention  who  shall  pre- 

le  United  Stotes,  214  votes,  and  for  Winfleld  pare  a  bill  embodying  the  views  of  this  con- 

n^!S??^i\'^^uM'beX?5aL\'i:r:  vention  and  that  said  committee  be  requested 

vot4,  and  for  Winfleld  8.  Hancock   144  to  go  before  the  Legislature  and  present  the  bill 

I  either  event  James  A.  Garfield  has  received  and  make  known  the  wishes  of  this  conven- 

r  of  the  votes  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  tion. 

"That  the  president  of  this  convention  be 

ilar  announcement  was  made  respect-  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 

rote  for  Vice-President.  "That  the  executive  committee  be  requested 

nestion  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  to  take  charge  of  the  temperance  cause  in  the 

Commission  established  by  the  Legis-  State,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  best 

ras  settled  early  in  the  year  by  the  unite  the  active  efforts  and  co-operation  of  the 

of  Judge  Woods  in  the  case  of  Tilly  friends  of  temperance  in  Georgia." 

Railroad  Commission,  in  the  United  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  the  fol- 

3irouit  Court.     The  main  points  de-  lowing: 

that  case  are :  Bstolved,  That  the  convention  is  in  favor  of  having 

t,  independent  of  the  Constitution  of  1877,  the  question  of  prohibition  so  presented  that  any  voter 
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can  freely  cast  bis  ballot  on  that  ^aestion  without  passed  488   bills.     On  the  12tb   of  Joly  the 

atfecting  hifl  allegiance  to  the  poliucal  party  of  his  Governor  submitted  a  brief  message.     He  rec- 

^°^^'  ommended  the  reduction  of  the  charge  on  in- 

The  executive  committee  met  and  adopted  spected  fertilizers    from  fifty  to  twenty-five 

the  following  resolution  and  address :  cents  per  ton,  which  he  regarded  as  not  only 

Reaolvedy  That  a  committee  of  three  shall  be  ap-  ample  for  all  the  needful  demands  of  the  De- 

IK)inted  to  urse  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  organizo-  partment  of  Agriculture,  but  as  sufiScient  for  the 

tion  among  the  temperance  people  of  the  State,  that  fouudiDff  and  equipment  of  an   experimental 

the  intercHt  of  the  temperance  cause  may  be  more  ef-  „,.„4.'  _  °  tt«  «ioJt  Z^w^-^^^a^ji  ♦^  ^uZ  ^^^^-^^ir.^ 

fectually  promoted.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  com-  »?Vu  °'t     •  i  ^^  commended  to  the  attention 

mittee  to  prepare  a  simple,  inexpensive  mode  of  or-  Of  the  Legislature  the  approacnmg  centennial 

ganization  smtable  to  cany  out  tlie  general  idea  of  the  celebration  at  Yorktown,  and  the  International 

work  that  will  naturally  grow  out  of  the  action  of  the  Cotton  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Atlanta. 
State  Temperance  Convention,  for  the  use  of  localiti^        r^    committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

that  may  desire  the  benefit  of  such  a  uniform  society.  ^  -^  j    x^u     i  ^  •      x    ^  •  vT^   j 

^  ^  tives  appomted  at  the  last  session  to  visit  and 

ADDRESS.  inspect  the  various  camps  of  the  penitentiary 

^  In  obedience  to  a  call  made  through  the  public  reported  at  this  session.  The  camps  visited 
journals  ot  the  State,  a  convention  assembled  m  this        *^ .   .      ,    -  ^^^  .  .  ,       a     *.    » 

city  on  the  4th  inst.  to  consider  the  best  way  to  reUcvo  contamed  1,203  convicts,  employed  at  farm- 

our  State  of  the  evils  connected  with  the  use  and  labor,  railroad-buildmg,  minmg,  and  mannfact- 

abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors.    The  convention  was  uring.     The  committee  found  various  abuses^ 

composed  of  representative  men  from  all  parts  of  the  a^d  summarized  their  conclusions  as  follows : 
State.    In  their  opimons  thov  were  conservative,  m 

their  plans  they  were  practical,  and  in  their  purposes  1.  That  the  system  needs  a  central  authority  em- 
they  were  fixed  and  determined.  The  body  m  its  ployed  to  exercise  a  supervisory  control  over  all  per- 
deliberations  was  sin^Utrly  fi^ee  from  unreasonable  sons,  companies,  and  corporations  holding  the  convicts 
enthusiasm  and  unbndled  fanaticism.  That  body,  of  this  State  under  lease,  or  otherwise,  as  to  govern- 
after  a  calm,  thoughtful,  and  harmonious  session,  ment,  discipline,  and  mana^ment  oi  the  convicts, 
agreed  to  go,  through  its  committee,  before  the  Gen-  with  full  power  and  authority  to  frame  all  suitable 
eral  Assemoly  with  a  bill  embodying  the  features  of  a  rules  and  re^rulations  for  the  proper  government  and 
local-option  law,  with  the  position  of  parties  thereto  control  of  said  convicts. 

reversed.    It  is  needless  in  this  address  to  rehearse        2.  Humanity  and  justice  to  the  convicts  require 

the  minor  deUuls  of  the  bill ;  they  are  such  as  seem  that  the  State  appoint  an  oflicerat  each  camp  to  stand 

best  calculated  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  between  the  convict  and  the  lessee,  and  to  enforce  all 

and  the  suppression  of  the  evils  of  intemperance.  rules  adopted  by  the  central  authority  for  their  dis- 

We  now  call  upon  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  ex-  cipline  and  government,  and  to  protect  the  prisoners 

press  their  approval  of  the  measure,  and  to  indorse  from  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment, 
the  action  of  the  convention.    This  they  can  do  by        8.  That^  as  the  system  exists,  in  the  judgpent  of 

resolutions  adopted  by  neighborhoods,  districts,  cities,  the  committee,  there  b  nothing  in  it  that  teims  to  the 

and  villages,  assembled  in  their  court-hous^  or  acad-  reformation  of  the  criminal.     It  impinges  with  a 

emies,  or  other  places  of  meeting,  or  by  petitions  cir-  crushing  force  upon  the  great  work  of  the  moral  re- 

oulated  to  which  their  names  may  be  signed,  and  then  generation  of  the  prisoners.    The  old  felon,  who  has 

give  pubUcity  to  their  action  through  communications  fed  a  life  of  sin  ana  de^neracv,  continues  in  the  prao- 

addressed  to  the  secretary  of  this  committee  at  At-  tice  of  his  immondities.    Tne   vouthfiil  convict  is 

lanta,  and  to  the  papers  published  in  their  respective  chained  by  his  side  day  after  day  and  night  after 

counties.  night,  ana  is  compelled  to  serve  out  his  sentence 

Fellow-dtizens,  we  are  near  to  the  victory  I    The  under  the  pale  of  this  evil  influence.    He  naturallv 

evil  in  all  its  ma^itude  has  been  apprehended  by  the  contracts  the  habits  and  vices  of  his  companion,  andL 

men  and  women  m  our  State ;  the  danger  of  delay  is  at  the  end  of  his  time,  instead  of  bting  a  reformed 

fully  appreciated,  and  the  importance  of  calm,  deter-  man,  he  is  turned  loose  on  the  country  and  society 

mined  action  is  recognized.    The  judicionr  of  the  trained  in  habits  and  practices  that  are  destructive  to 

State  is  right  on  tiie  question ;  the  press  of  Oeor^  everything  which  may  be  called  good, 
favors  repressive  and  restrictive  measures :  the  mm- 

istry  of  our  churches  are  supporting  the  reiormation ;         An  act  was   passed  on  this  subject  which 

the  solicitous  parents  are  anxiously  watching  for  a  provides  for  the  appomtment  of  an  assistant 

remedy ;  the  unfortunate  victos  of  tiie  wine-cup  are  ^  ^  ^^    penitentiary,  at  a  salary  of  $1,- 

appeaUng  for  help;  the  good  citizens  of  every  race  ^^"»^  mc  p^uiwui^Mnj,  »»  »  o€m« j  vx  ▼*, 

and  color,  of  all  creeds  and  parties,  of  all  ranks  and  200  a  year  and  traveling  expenses.    Either  the 

stations  in  society,  are  expecting  relief,  and  tiie  noble  assistant   or  the  principal  keeper  shall  visit 

women  of  our  grand  old  commonwealth,  with  entreaty  each  camp  once  every  month  and  report  to  the 

crystallized  in  tears  and  embalmed  in  prayers   are  Governor.    If  they  find  that  the  lease  has  been 

S§a^a^^^l2:?S;^kll^'^^^^^^  viola^d  in  any  fespect,  the  Governor  is  di- 

row  that  come  like  a  flood  in  the  wake  of  strong  drink ;  rected  at  once  to  institute  proceedmgs  to  have 

and  God,  who  oi^oins  virtue  and  socie^  upon  his  in-  the  lease  of  the  offending  lessee  forfeited,  and 

telligent  creaturM--idl-*ll  are  on  our  side.  ^^q  Attorney-General  is  directed  to  represent 

Be  hopcfuL    Be   firm.    Be  decided ;  and  in  the  ^j^    g^^^  .     ^j^        prosecutions.     AU  persons 

name  of  peace,  and  honor,  and  truth,  and  manhood,  f"^  «w**;^'"   wi^o^   ^vo^^w  o.     x***  y^^^m 

we  beseedi  you  make  known  your  requests,  and  de-  are  forbidden  whipping  any  convict,  except  the 

mond  an  everlasting  redem]^tion  f^m  the  tlmdldom  regular  whipping-boss,  who  is  to  be  appointed 

of  the  terrible  monster  who  is  blighting  our  faur  land  by  the  lessees  of  each  camp,  his  appointment 

with  drunkenness,  ruin,  and  mfamy.  ^  ^^  confirmed  by  the  Governor.     Upon  the 

The  Legislature,  having  1  Republican  and  48  discharge  of  each  person,  he  is  to  be  furnished 

Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  10  Republicans  with  a  suit  of  citizen's  clothes,  and  provided 

and  165  Democrats  in  the  House,  met  in  ad-  with  transportation  and  expenses  back  to  the 

joumed  session  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  ad-  county  from  which  he  was  sentenced, 
journed  on  the  27th  of  September,   having        Another  net  makes  important  changes  in  the 
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Qsory  law.  The  maximum  charge  is  still  fixed 
by  law  at  eight  per  cent,  but  under  the  new 
bill  the  lender  has  the  right  to  charge  what- 
ever rate  the  borrower  agrees  upon,  and  can 
collect  the  same  if  the  borrower  does  not  ap- 
peal to  the  law  against  paying.  If  this  is  done, 
the  lender  is  mulcted  only  for  the  surplus  of 
the  interest  above  eight  per  cent,  and  not  for 
the  entire  interest,  as  under  the  present  law. 
It  also  becomes  incumbent  upon  the  borrower 
to  show  that  the  lender  has  violated  the  law, 
and  it  does  not  devolve  upon  the  lender  the 
burden  of  proof  as  under  the  present  law. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  legislation  of 
the  session  was  a  general  railroad  law,  by 
which  charters  can  be  obtained  by  the  filing 
of  articles  of  incorporation. 

While  no  general  temperance  bill  of  impor- 
tance was  passed,  the  sale  of  liquor  was  pro- 
hibited in  a  great  many  counties,  by  reason  of 
the  increase  of  the  license-tax  to  such  a  figure 
as  can  not  be  paid.  The  sale  of  liquor  is  now 
prohibited  in  forty-eight  counties.  Prohibi- 
tion was  asked  for  a  great  many  other  coun- 
ties, but  was  killed  or  postponed  by  amend- 
ments which  allow  the  people  of  the  various 
tovQships  and  districts  to  vote  whether  or  not 
the  sale  of  liquor  shall  be  prohibited.  The 
temperance  people,  on  the  other  hand,  gain  a 
great  deal  in  the  prohibition  of  tlie  sale  of 
liquor  within  a  certain  number  of  miles  of  cer- 
tain churches,  colleges,  and  academies,  and  al- 
together the  session  resulted  in  very  materially 
eoJarging  the  circle  of  prohibition. 

Other  acts  passed  were  the  following:  To 
define  the  rights  and  powers  of  purchasers 
of  railroads ;  to  establish  a  system  of  public 
schools  for  Rome ;  to  prohibit  the  employment 
of  minors  in  any  place  where  intoxicating  liq- 
uors are  sold,  to  be  drunk  on  the  spot ;  to  se- 
cure uniformity  in  grading  teachers  of  public 
schools;  to  incorporate  the  Covington  and 
South  River  Railroad ;  to  incorporate  the  Lo- 
gansviUe  Railroad ;  to  amend  section  1812  of 
the  code,  fixing  the  time  of  meeting  for  presi- 
dential electors;  to  declare  persons  who  can 
not  read  and  write  incapable  of  serving  as  elec- 
tion managers;  to  reapportion  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  this  State ;  to  provide  for 
the  more  efilcient  granting  of  diplomas  by 
medical  colleges;  to  incorporate  companies 
formed  for  steam  navigation  in  ocean  or  rivers ; 
to  incorporate  the  Georgia  Southern  and  Flor- 
ida Railroad  Company;  to  regulate  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  Georgia;  to  incorporate 
the  Gainesville,  Blairsville  and  State  line  Rail- 
road ;  to  fix  the  time  of  elections  for  the  Gen- 
et^ Assembly;  to  incorporate  the  Gumming 
and  Suwannee  Railroad  Company;  to  incor- 
porate the  Springs  Railroad  Company ;  to  in- 
corporate the  Monticello  and  Trans-Ocmnlgee 
Railroad  Company ;  to  enable  the  trustees  of 
the  State  University  to  inaugurate  a  system  of 
free  tuition ;  to  incorporate  the  Brunswick  and 
Flint  River  Railroad  Company ;  to  construct 
a  line  from  Elberton  to  intersect  the  New 


York  and  New  Orleans  Railroad ;  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Rome  Southern  Railroad  Company; 
to  charter  the  Middle  Georgia  Railroad;  to 
incorporate  the  Covington  and  North  Georgia 
Railroad ;  to  incorporate  the  Dahlonega,  Daw- 
son ville  and  Gainesville  Railroad  Company; 
to  anthorize  a  railroad  from  Covington  to  the 
Ocmulgee  River;  to  provide  for  registering 
the  voters  of  Savannah;  to  incorporate  the 
Greenville  and  White  Sulphur  Springs  Rail- 
road Company ;  to  incorporate  the  Kingston, 
Walesca  and  Gainesville  Railroad ;  to  incor- 
porate the  Elberton  and  Point  Peter  Railroad; 
to  incorporate  the  Elberton  and  Petersburg 
Railroad ;  to  incorporate  the  Cedartown  Rail- 
road Company;  to  incorporate  the  Etowah 
and  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  Company. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  towns  in  the 
State  that  have  a  population  of  over  1,000 — 
thirty -nine  in  number : 


RANK. 


1 

2 
8 

4 
ft 

T 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
U 
15 
16 
IT 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
23 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
8T 
83 
89 


CmiS  AND  TOWNS. 


Atlanta. 

Savannah  . . . , 
Augusta..... 

Macon 

Colambus . . . . 

Atheos. 

Rome 

Americas  . . . . 

Albany 

Brunswick . . . 
Thomas  ville.. 

Dalton 

La  Grange . . . 

Marietta 

Washington . , 
Cuthbert... .. 
Gartersviile. . . 

Newnan 

MadiBoa 

Bamesville. . . 
Qainesvillo . . . 
Qreenesboro. . 

Dawson 

Darien 

HawkinsviUo. 

Valdosta 

Bainbridge . . . 

Covington 

Quitman 

Conyers 

Eatonton 

Bandersville . . 
FortVaUey... 
West  Point.. 

Forsyth 

Jonesboro. . . . 
Warrenton . . . 
Waynesboro. . 
Talbotton . . . . 


1880. 


87,409 
80J09 
21,891 
12,748 
10,128 
6,099 
8,8n 
8,680 
8,216 
2,891 
2,555 
2,516 
2,296 
2,227 
2,199 
2,129 
2,087 
2,006 
1,974 
1,962 
1,919 
1,621 
1,576 
1,548 
1,542 
1,515 
1,436 
1,415 
1,400 
1,874 

i,8n 

1,279 
1,277 
1,178 
1,105 
1,049 
1.022 
1,008 
1,008 


1870. 


21,789 

28,285 

15,889 

10,810 

7,401 

4,251 

2,743 

8,250 

2,101 

2,849 

1,651 

1,809 

2,003 

1,888 

1,606 

2,210 

2,282 

1,917 

1,884 

754 

472 

918 

1,099 

547 

828 

1,199 

1,851 

1,121 

784 

687 

1,240 

1,989 

1,888 

1,405 

1.510 

681 

620 

818 

796 


This  table  shows  that  the  five  largest  towns 
of  the  State — Atlanta,  Savannah,  Augusta, 
Macon,  and  Columbus — are  increasing  faster 
than  the  remainder  of  the  State.  These  towns 
now  contain  112,880  people,  against  88,624  in 
1870 — a  gain  of  about  forty  per  cent,  against 
thirty  per  cent  in  the  entire  State. 

The  census  of  1880  shows  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  farms,  indicating  a  progressive 
tendency  toward  subdivision.  The  number  of 
farms  in  Georgia,  in  1850,  was  61,759 ;  1660, 
62,008;  1870,69,956;  1880,  188,626,  of  which 
76,451  were  cultivated  by  the  owners,  18,557 
by  tenants  at  a  fixed  rental,  and  43,618  on 
shares.    The  State  produced,   in  the  census 
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year,  814,441  bales  of  cotton  on  2,617,188  colored,  72,655 ;  total,  209,872 ;  increase  ove 

acres.  The  average  production  per  acre  is  high-  the  attendance  in  1877, 19,246.    In  1879,  whiu 

est  in  upper  Greorgia,  and  decreases  through  147,192;  colored,  79,485;   total,  226,627;  in 

middle  and  lower  Georgia.    The  following  are  crease  over  the  attendance  in  1878, 16,755.    h 

the  chief  cotton  counties :  1880,  white,  150,184 ;  colored,  86,429 ;   totaJ 

Burke,  29,172  bales;    Washington,  23,058;  286,563;  increase  over  the  attendance  in  1879 

Houston,  19,099 ;  Troup,  18,655 ;  Coweta,  16,-  9,936. 

282;    Meriwether,  15,154;    Hancock,  15,010;  The  work  of  1880  was  accomplished  on  ai 

Floyd,  14,545 ;  Jefferson,  18,377 ;  and  Cobb,  appropriation  by  the  State  of  only  $185,789 

13,092  bales.    This  list  comprises  all  the  conn-  or  much  less  than  one  dollar  a  scholar.    Th( 

ties  that  produced  more  than  13,000  bales,  county  school  commissioners  received  in  addi 

Bartow,   Greene,   Gwinnett,    Harris,    Henry,  tion  to  this  sum  about  $160,000 — the  net  pro 

Monroe,  Oglethorpe,  Pike,  Stewart,  Sumter,  ceeds  of  the  poll-tax,  making  the  total  amount 

Talbot,  Walton,  and  Wilkes,  are  each  credited  paid  by  the  people  toward  the  support  ol 

with  more  than  10,000,  bat  less  than  18,000  schools  $815,748,   or  seventy -three  cents  f 

bales.  head  of  the  school  population,  $1.39  of  tb< 

In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  Georgia  had  enrollment,  and  $2.89  of  the  average  attend 

200,974  spindles,  employing  6,678  hands,  and  ance.     Commissioner  Orr  estimated  that  th( 

using  67,874  bales.  receipts  on  account  of  the  liquor-tax  migbl 

The  average  production  of  wheat  was  only  swell  the  State  appropriation  of  the  current 

6*64  bushels  per  acre,  and  of  com  11  bushels,  year  to  $880,000,  which  would  be  about  eighty 

It  appears  from  the  census  that  the  chief  corn-  eight  cents  for  each  child  in  the  State  withii 

producing  counties  were  Burke,  505,290  bush-  the  school  ages.    The  appropriations  of  certaii 

els ;  Gwinnett,  470,409  bushels ;  Washington,  cities  and  counties  that  maintain  schools  undei 

411,499  bushels;  Cobb,  406,730  bushels;  and  local  laws  amount  to  about  $150,000 — ^makinj 

Floyd,  405,290.  .  The  product  of  the  State  was  the  total  appropriation  in  the  State  toward  th< 

23,202,018  bushels,  from  2,538,788  acres  of  maintenance  of  public  schools  $580,000.    Tb< 

laud.  school  population  is  438,444. 

Of  oats.  Brooks  produced  163,862  bushels;  The  railroads  of  Georgia  are  2,616  milet 

Thomas,  158,467;  Wilkes,  133,277;  Houston,  long,  and  cost  $49,676,723.    The  capital  stocl 

121,261 ;  Coweta,  106,331 ;  Lowndes,  102,276.  stands  at  $81,880,615 ;    the  funded  debt  ai 

The  product  of  the  State  was  5,548,743  bushels,  $23,033,200,  and  other  debts  at  $1,103,527- 

and  the  acreage  612,788.  total,  $55,517,842.    The  Georgia  roads  eame( 

The  production  of  rye  in  the  State  was  small,  in  1880  $8,419,626,  the  net  earnings  bein( 

although  well  distributed,  nearly  every  county  $3,429,013,  of  which  $1,051,111  was  paid  on 

adding  something  to  the  crop.    Union  contrib-  as  interest  on  bonds,  and  $1,619,936  as  divi 

uted  9,132  bushels;    Fannin,  8,050;    Babun,  dends  on  stock.     Several  important  raUroac 

6,811 ;  Towns,  6,669;  Washington,  5,456,  and  enterprises  connected  with  the  State  were  ini 

Wilkinson,  8,790.    In  the  State,  101,716  bush-  tiated  during  the  year, 

els  were  grown  on  25,854  acres.  The  Cincinnati  and  Georgia  syndicate  wa 

The  foremost  wheat  county  of  the  State  was  organized  in  New  York  in  May,  with  a  capita 

Bartow.     Its  product   was  131,935  bushels,  of  $16,000,000.    The  company  purchased  th< 

Then  come  Gordon  with  113,222  bushels;  Cobb,  Macon  and  Brunswick  system  in  Georgia ;  tb< 

80,617;  Coweta,  77,075 ;  Carroll,  74,826;  and  Selma,  Bome,  and  Dalton  in  Alabama ;  the  £as 

Gwinnett,  74,795.    The  State  produced  3,159,-  Tennessee  and  Virginia  in  the  States  named 

771  bushels.    The  acreage  was  475,684.  and  a  lease  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 

No  coal  was  mined  in  Georgia  in  1869,  but  and  will  build  at  a  cost  of  about  $7,000,00( 

in  1880  about  100,000  tons  were  produced.  several  lines  of  road  to  connect  the  purchase< 

In  the  latest  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  properties  into  one  system.    The  work  on  thi 

Public  Schools,  issued  during  the  year,  there  connections  was  at  once  begun,   and  whei 

is  a  summary  of  the  school-work  of  the  State  finished  will  give  the  syndicate  a  oart-whee 

since  the  foundation  of  its  school  system,  as  system,  the  hub  being  at  Chattanooga  and  th< 

follows :  spokes  penetrating  the  richest  sections  of  thi 

In  1871,  white  pupils,  42,914 ;  colored,  6,664 ;  South  in  five  directions,  and  finding  termini  a 

total,  49,579.    In  1878,  white,  63,922 ;  colored,  Bristol,  in  Tennessee,  the  Mississippi  Biver  a 

19,755 ;  total,  88,677 ;  increase  over  the  attend-  Memphis,  at  Meridian,  where  the  South westen 

ance  of  1871,  34,099.    In  1874,  white,  93,167;  roads  end,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Bruns 

colored,  42,374 ;  total,  135,541 ;  increase  over  wick  and  Savannah. 

the  attendance  of  1873, 51,864.   In  1875,  white.  The  Georgia  Pacific  syndicate  was  organizes 

105,990;   colored,  50,385;  total,  156,394;  in-  to  build  from  Atlanta  to  Birmingham,  Ala 

crease  over  the  attendance  of  1874,  20,808.   In  bama,   through   the  coal  and  iron  fields  o 

1876,  white,  121,418;   colored,  57,987;  total,  Alabama,   heretofore  virtuaUy  nnpenetrated 

179,405;  increase  over  the  attendance  of  1875,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi  Biver.     Genen 

23,011.    In  1877,  white,  128,296 ;  colored,  62,-  John  B.  Gordon,  who  resigned  his  senatorshi 

830 ;  total,  190,626 ;  increase  over  the  attend-  to  give  himself  to  such  enterprises,  is  presidei 

ance  of  1876, 11,221.    In  1878,  white,  137,217 ;  of  the  company. 
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The  Erianger  syndicate,  made  up  of  Frank- 
fort oapitalista,  owned  the  Alabama  and  Great 
Soathern  road,  and  parohased  the  Brunswick 
aod  Albany  road  of  Georgia,  the  Yicksburg 
and  Shelby ville,  and  the  Yicksburg  and  Me- 
ridian roads,  at  a  cost  of  $10,800,000.  This 
company  will  build  820  miles  of  new  roads. 
When  completed,  its  system  will  stretch  from 
New  Orleans  to  Chattanooga  northward  and 
coAstward,  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Bnms- 
wick,  Georgia. 

The  Richmond  and  Danville  syndicate  con- 
trols the  organization  of  the  Richmond  and 
Danyille  road,  is  interested  in  the  Georgia  Pa- 
and  has  bought  the  Columbia  and  Green- 


ville system  of  roads,  aggregating  297  miles, 
and  .costing  $16,000,000 ;  the  Charlotte,  Co- 
lumbia and  Augusta  road,  costing  $1,300,000; 
the  Western  and  North  Carolina  road,  costing, 
with  its  extension,  over  $4,000,000,  and  $1,000,- 
000  to  finish  it ;  and  the  New  York  river  road, 
costing,  with  its  extension,  $1,500,000.  The 
company  is  now  engaged  in  extending  the 
Northwestern  road  from  Athens,  Georgia,  to 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  which  will  cost  $4,000,- 
000. 

The  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as 
finally  returned  by  the  census  of  1880,  and  as 
compared  with  the  returns  of  1870,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


OOUKTIES. 


te::;::: 

Bddirtii 

fiuks 

Bartow 

ScTrtoa. ...... 

BJbb. 

BrooU 

Bmn 

BdJkA 

Burke 

Bntti 

CUhoan  

CuDden 

CimpbeU 

CmolL 

Cttooia 

Chiriton...... 

QuUluun. 

Gbftttahoocbee 

Cherokee 

Ottke 

a»y 

tlajrton 

Clinch 

Cobb , 

tVjffee 

Cokpritt  

CoJomMa...^. 

CoweU 

Cnwtord , 

D»de 

DtwwD 

Hecttor , 

D«KaIb 

Doofy 

ssgr^ 

Eehi. 

Elb«rt 

EouaiieL 

Finaia 


isao. 


6,2T6 
7^T 

18,806 
7,8-37 

18,690 
6,619 

27,147 

11,737 
4,929 
8,063 

27.128 

8,811 

7,024 

6,183 

9,970 

16,901 

4,780 

2,154 

45,028 

5,670 

10,021 

14,825 

11,702 

6,650 

8,0i7 

4,188 

20,748 

5,070 

2,527 

10,465 

21,109 

8,656 

4,702 

5,«7 

19,072 

14,497 

5,858 

12,420 

12,622 

6,984 

7,611 

2.558 

6,979 

12,957 

9,759 

7,245 


1870. 


5,(^ 
6,848 

10.618 
4,978 

16,566 
4,518 

21,255 
8.842 
6.252 
6,610 

17,679 
6,941 
6,508 
4,615 
9,176 

11,782 
4,409 
1,897 

41,279 
6,059 
6,902 

10,899 

12,941 
6,498 
6,477 
8,946 

18,814 
8,192 
1.654 

18,629 

15,876 
7,567 
8,088 
4,369 

15,183 

10,014 

'  9,790 
11,517 

*  6^998 
1,978 
4,214 
9,249 
6,134 
6,429 


COUNTIES. 


Fayette...... 

Floyd 

Forayth. 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Qihner. 

Olaacock 

Olynn 

Gordon , 

Qreene 

Owinnett .... 
Habersham . . . 

Hall 

Hancock 

Haralson 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Hooston 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper. 

Jeflrerson 

Johnson 

Jones 

Lanrens  

Lee 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Lowndes. 

Lumpkin 

McDuffie 

Mcintosh 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Meriwether . . . 

MUIer 

MUton 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Morgan 

Murray 

Muscogee 


1880. 


6,605 

24,418 

10,559 

11.458 

49,187 

8,886 

8,577 

6,497 

11,171 

17,547 

19,581 

8,718 

15,298 

16,989 

^974 

15,769 

9,094 

8,769 

14,198 

22,414 

2,696 

16,297 

11,851 

15,671 

4,800 

11,618 

10,058 

10,577 

10.649 

6,412 

11,049 

6,526 

9,449 

6,241 

11,675 

7.978 

8.598 

17,651 

3,720 

6,261 

9.892 

18,808 

6,381 

14,082 

8.260 

19,822 


1870. 


8,221 

17,280 

7,988 

7,898 

38,446 

6,644 

8,786 

6,876 

9,268 

12.454 

12,481 

6,822 

9,607 

11,817 

4,004 

18,284 

6,788 

7,866 

10,102 

20,406 

1,887 

11,181 

10,439 

12,190 

2,964 

9,486 

7,834 

9,567 

7,688 

5,418 

8,821 

6,161 

*4,49i 

11.468 
6,227 
8,«)00 

18,756 
8,091 
4,2S4 
6,688 

17,218 
8,586 

10,696 
6,500 

16,663 


COUNTIES. 


Newton. . . , 

Oconee  

Oglethorpe 
Paulding... 

Pickens 

Pierce  

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski.... 
Putnam ... 
Quitman... 

Rabun 

Randolph.. 
Richmond . 
Rockdale.. 

Schley 

Screven  . . . 

Spalding... 

Stewart... 

Sumter.. 

Talbot. . . 

Taliaferro.. 

TattnalL... 

Taylor , 

TellWr 

Terrell 

Thomas. . . . 
Towns. . . .  , 
Troup...  . 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson , 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware , 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster... . 

White , 

Whitfield... 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson . , 
Worth 


1880. 


•  •  •  •  • 


State, 


18,628 

6,351 

15,400 

10,887 

6,790 

4,588 

16,849 

11,952 

14,058 

14,589 

4,892 

4,684 

18,841 

84.666 

6,838 

5,802 

12,786 

12,585 

18,998 

18,289 

14,115 

7,084 

6,988 

8,597 

4,828 

10,4,51 

20,597 

8,261 

20.566 

8,918 

6,431 

12,400 

11,056 

15,622 

4,159 

10,885 

21,964 

5.980 

6,287 

5,841 

11,900 

8,109 

15,985 

12,061 

6,892 


1870. 


14,616 

11,782 

7,689 

6,817 

2,778 

10,906 

7,822 

11,940 

10,461 

4,150 

8,266 

10,661 

26,724 

'Ki20 

9,176 

10,205 

14,204 

16,S50 

11,013 

4,796 

4,860 

7.148 

8,245 

9,053 

14,528 

2,7S0 

17,632 

8..M5 

6,267 

9,480 

9,925 

11,088 

2,286 

10,545 

15.842 

2,177 

4,677 

4,606 

10,117 

2,489 

11,796 

9,888 

8,778 


1,542,180 


1,184,100 


(For  the  details  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition, 
Bee  Exposition,  International  Cotton,  At- 
uirn.) 

GERMAN  IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT, 
Thi.  This  Parliament  consists  of  the  Bnndes- 
rath  or  Federal  Council,  and  the  Reichstag  or 
Diet  of  the  Empire.  The  Federal  Council  rep- 
itsents  the  individual  states  of  Germany,  and 
tbe  Diet  the  German  nation.  The  members  of 
the  Federal  Council,  fifty-nine  in  number,  are 
appointed  by  the  governments  of  the  individual 
states  for  each  session,  while  the  members  of 
the  Diet,  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  in 
XZI.—22    A 


number,  are  elected  by  universal  Suffrage  for 
the  term  of  three  years.  Both  bodies  meet  in 
annual  session,  convoked  by  the  Emperor.  He 
has  the  right  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  the 
Diet,  bat  the  prorogation  must  not  exceed 
sixty  days ;  while  in  case  of  dissolution  new 
elections  must  take  place  within  sixty  days, 
and  a  new  session  open  within  ninety  days. 
An  absolute  majority  of  both  Houses  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  all  laws  for  the  empire.  The  Fed- 
eral Council  is  presided  over  by  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  while  the  President  of  the  Diet  is 
elected  by  the  deputies. 
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The  Federal  Oouncil,  acting  nnder  the  Chan-  nated  by  Bismarck  himself  as  the  very  worst 

cellor,  represents  in  addition  to  its  legislative  possible.    The  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the 

functions  a  supreme  administrative  and  con-  general  franchise,  which  has  been  heard  on 

soltative  board,  and  as  sach  has  seven  standing  several  occasions,  has  of  late  practically  ceased, 

committees,  as  follows :  for  army  and  navy ;  It  has  been  opposed  by  the  argument  that  it 

tariff,  excise,  and  taxes;  trade  and  commerce:  would  be  very  unwise  to  change  the  political 

railroads,    posts,  and   telegraphs ;    civil    and  system  of  the  country  after  so  short  a  time, 

criminal  law ;  financial  accounts ;  and  foreign  The  same  argument  is  brought  forward  against 

affairs.   Each  committee  consists  of  represent-  the  demand  to  increase  the  age  at  which  the 

atives  of  at  least  four  states  of  the  empire,  Gennans  acquire  the  right  to  vote  from  twentj- 

while  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in-  five  to  thirty  years. 

eludes  only  the  representatives  of  the  kingdoms        Considerable   opposition    has    been   raised 

of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wtlrtemberg.  against  the  present  composition  of  the  Diet. 

The  question  of  creating  a  Parliament  was  It  has  been  stated  that  there  was  great  danger 
one  of  the  most  difficult  that  presented  itself  from  demagogues  and  monopolies,  and  that  too 
to  German  statesmen  upon  the  creation  of  the  many  deputies  make  a  business  of  their  office, 
North  German  Confederation,  the  institutions  and  are  in  the  way  of  the  true  representatives 
of  which  were  almost  entirely  adopted  by  the  of  the  people.  Prince  Bismarck  has  complained 
German  Empire.  There  was  a  time  when  the  that,  after  new  elections,  he  sees  on  the  whole 
idea  of  a  National  German  Parliament  was  the  same  faces  as  before.  This,  however,  is  a 
cherished  by  the  greatest  minds  as  well  as  by  poor  argument,  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  masses  of  Germany.  It  is  not  to  be  won-  a  people  will  change  its  representatives  everj 
dered  at,  however,  that  the  enthusiasm,  which  three  years.  The  majority  of  the  complaints 
greeted  the  creation  of  the  German  Reichstag  of  the  present  composition  of  the  Diet  come 
and  before  it  the  German  Customs  Parliament,  from  the  official  organs  of  the  Government,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  criticism  and  even  in  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Prince  Bis- 
some  quarters  by  open  hostility.  The  question  marck,  by  bringing  forward  these  questions, 
whether  a  Parliament  is  necessary  for  the  de-  desires  to  destroy  the  old  parties,  and  to  secnre 
velopment.  of  national  life  in  Germany,  is  the  devoted  m^ority  which  he  has  desired  for 
thought  by  German  writers  *  to  be  best  an-  so  long  a  time.  To  a  certain  degree  he  has 
swered  by  a  review  of  Bismarck's  German  been  successful  in  the  disintegration  of  parties, 
policy  previous  to  the  North  German  Confed-  The  so-called  German  Conservative  party  has 
eration.  His  strongest  blow  against  the  old  always  been  a  mixture  of  agrarians  and  de- 
Hundestag  or  Federal  Diet  was  to  demand  a  voted  adherents  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  a 
National  Assembly  elected  by  the  direct  vote  matter  of  course  that  it  should  be  a  govern- 
of  the  people.  This  demand,  made  by  the  ment  party.  The  Free  Conservative  Imperial 
Prussian  ministry  in  1863,  was  repeated  by  the  party  has  been  divided  during  the  past  year  by 
resolution  offered  by  Prussia  in  the  Federal  the  new  policy  of  the  Chancellor.  The  same 
Diet  in  1866.  It  reaJly  seemed  as  if  no  other  policy  has  separated  from  the  National  Liherala 
way  was  open  to  bring  about  German  unity,  the  protectionist  group  of  Volk-Schauss,  and 
than  by  the  co-operation  of  the  entire  nation,  to  a  certain  extent  the  free-trade  group  of  Bam- 
and  the  best  means  by  which  to  secure  this  berger-Forckenbeck.  The  immediate  future  will 
was  by  a  direct  representation  of  the  people,  show  whether  this  process  of  disintegration 
Furthermore,  this  plan  offered  a  sufficient  pro-  will  continue.  But,  whether  it  will  continue 
tection  against  the  distinct  tendencies  of  the  or  not,  it  can  not  be  foreseen  now  how  Prince 
several  states.  The  question  as  to  the  manner  Bismarck's  compact  majority  is  to  be  formed. 
of  carrying  out  this  plan  offered  from  the  be-  A  chaos  of  the  different  groups  appears  much 
ginning  serious  difficulties.  The  demand  for  more  probable.  Prince  Bismarck  certainly  sees 
a  correct  application  of  the  double-Chamber  the  danger  arising  from  such  a  condition  for 
system,  which  was  made  in  the  beginning,  is  the  young  empire.  No  doubt,  however,  be 
no  longer  heard,  and  the  Bundesrath,  in  its  considers  himself  able  to  mold  such  a  chaos 
double  function  as  Upper  House  and  a  part  of  according  to  his  will.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
the  executive,  is  but  little  objected  to.  The  tection  against  the  dangers  of  a  general  fran- 
application  of  the  most  democratic  of  all  elect-  chise  is  not  to  be  found,  according  to  Bismarck, 
oral  systems,  that  of  a  general  franchise  to  in  independent  and  strong  political  parties,  but 
the  election  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  was  met  with  in  a  strong  government  which  rules  every- 
strong  objections  from  the  very  beginning.  In  thing — a  government  which  contends  against 
spite  of  all  opposition,  Bismarck  introduced  the  social  elements  striving  to  gain  the  mastery 
this  system  upon  the  creation  of  the  North  over  the  state,  by  making  itself  their  leader, 
German  Confederation,  copying  .almost  verb-  and  then  leading  them  according  to  its  will 
ally  the  electoral  law  of  April  12,  1849,  of  the  and  thus  making  them  subsidiary  to  its  inter- 
Frankfort  National  Assembly.  The  only  other  ests.  It  is  no  secret,  how  little  sympathy 
system  which  could  have  been  adopted  under  Prince  Bismarck  has  for  a  strong  Reichstag, 
the  then  existing  circumstances,  that  of  an  in-  Even  when  he  was  in  the  fullest  accord  witb 
direct  election  by  means  of  electors,  was  desisr-  the  Parliament,  he  carefully  avoided  the  grant   | 

*  "  Unsere  Zeit. '  to  it  of  new  privileges  or  the  extension  of 
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He  has  even  brought  forward 
ills  that  had  for  their  object  a  di- 
aation  of  the  influence  and  indepen- 
Parliament,  which  the  latter  had  the 
o  reject.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
\iture  attempts  in  tiie  same  direction 

the  same  result.  Even  now  the 
is  frequently  heard,  What  is  the  use 
ament  while  the  Ohancellor,  assisted 
amission  of  experts  in  the  various 
of  the  government,  takes  care  of  the 
f  the  people?  But  it  is  thought  in 
that  the  attacks  of  Bismarck  are 
QOt  so  much  against  the  form  of  the 
tary  system  as  against  its  indepen- 
d  this  can  be  prevented  by  Parlia- 
f.  The  relative  strength  of  the  par- 
irliament,  with  its  Center  composed 

and  distinctive  elements,  and  num- 
3ut  one  hundred  members,  will  pre- 
the  one  hand.  Prince  Bismarck  from 
a  m^ority  entirely  devoted  to  him 
ans,  which  would  make  of  Parliament 
acUne  to  carry  out  the  Chancellor's 
hile  at  the  same  time  it  will  make  a 
iamentary  government  an  impossi- 
.  is  to  be  expected  that  the  party 
ich  has  been  a  characteristic  feature 
erman  Parliament  in  the  past,  will 
n  the  future. 

\NY,  an  empire  in  Europe,  re-estab- 
luary  18,  1871.    The  Emperor,  Will- 


iam I,  was  bom  March  22,  1797,  and  was 
married  June  11,  1829,  to  Augusta,  daughter 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Charles  Frederick  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  The  heir-apparent,  Frederick  Will- 
iam, bom  October  18,  1831,  has  the  official 
titles  of  Crown  Prince  of  the  German  Empire 
and  Crown  Prince  of  Prassia.  He  was  married 
January  25,  1858,  to  Victoria,  Princess  Royd 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  born  November 
21,  1840,  and  has  six  ohildreu,  viz.:  Frederick 
William,  born  1859,  married  in  1881  to  Princess 
Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg; 
Henry,  bom  1862 ;  Charlotte,  born  1860,  mar- 
ried in  1878  to  Bemhard,  hereditary  prince  of 
Saxe- Weimar;  Victoria,  bom  1866;  Sophia, 
born  1870 ;  and  Margaretta,  bora  1872.  One 
son,  Waldemar,  born  in  1868,  died  March  27, 
1879.  Imperial  Chancellor  (EeicJukanzler)^ 
Otto,  Prince  von  Bismarck-Sch5nhausen. 

The  German  Empire  consists  at  present  of 
twenty-six  states,  of  which  four  are  kingdoms, 
six  grand  duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  princi- 
palities, three  free  cities,  and  one,  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, an  imperial  province  (Beiehsland).  The 
area  of  the  German  Empire  in  1880  was  540,- 
497  square  kilometres,  or  208,687  English  square 
miles.  The  following  table  exhibits  all  the  states 
of  the  German  Empire,  the  area,  the  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  number  of 
representatives  of  every  German  state  in  the 
Federal  Council,  and  the  number  of  deputies 
who  represent  each  state  in  the  Reichstag : 
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foUowing  table  will  be  found  the  full 
f  the  governments  of  the  particular 
eluding  the  names  and  the  titles  of  all 
dign  princes,  their  years  of  birth  and 
to  the  thrones,  and  the  names  of 
•apparent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
3  of  Brunswick  is  likely  to  become 
y  the  death  of  the  reigning  Duke. 


The  succession  is  disputed  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberlaud  (son  of  the  late  King  of  Hanover) 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting to  notice  that  the  heir-apparent  is  the 
son  of  the  reigning  sovereign  in  only  thirteen 
of  the  twenty-two  sovereign  houses  which  be- 
long to  the  German  Empire ;  in  the  others  he 
is  the  cousin,  brother,  or  nephew. 
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Tbe  popnlstioD  of  cities  with  m 
25,000  iDhabitante  waa  as  follows,  i 
to  the  censDB  of  1880 : 


ire  than       The  followiiijr  table  staows  the  growi 
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The  number  of  emigrants  who  went 
of  Havre  waa,  in  1879,  9,650 ;  in  1880, 
from  IBTl-'SO,  80,494.  The  destini 
theae  244,839  emigrants  was  as  follow 
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The  movement  of  population  in  18T9  was  as 
follows : 


ETATES. 


PrasdA 

BaTarU 

huumj 

Wartembeiv.... 

Bvleii 

Alaaee-LomiDe. 

Other  sUtes 


Total. 


ICan-tafM. 

Birtlu. 

DmUu. 

% 

lacL  of  lUU-birtlM. 

206,752 

1,096,885 

711,822 

85,^67 

215,281 

162,479 

20,280 

180,750 

86,698 

12,786 

88,971 

60,798 

10,469 

59,882 

48,822 

9,705 

63,687 

42,862 

6,82^9 

a3,783 

22,160 

28.827 

188,497 

86,587 

835,113 

1,806,741,1,214,643 

BtUl- 
Mttha. 


Botpliu  at 
Mrthk 


44,752 
7,220 
6,801 
8,067 
1,843 
1,959 
1,411 
6,827 


70,870 


885,068 
62,802 
44,157 
28,178 
16.060 
11,806 
11,628 
47,910 


692,098 


periods  ouly.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of 
April  20,  1874,  the  Imperial  Government  has 
issued  paper  money  (Beichseassemeheine)  to  the 
amount  of  120,000,000  marks,  which  has  been 
distributed  among  the  several  states  in  propor- 
tion to  their  population  on  December  31, 1871. 
The  same  law  authorized  the  issue  of  paper 
money  to  the  amount  of  64,889,940  marks  to 
facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  reform  in  the 
coinage.  The  amount  in  circulation  on  April 
1, 1881,  was  155,785,640  marks. 

The  military  forces  of  the  empire  in  time  of 
peace  are  as  follows : 


The  budget  of  the  German  Empire  for  1881- 
'82,  according  to  the  law  of  March  28,  1881, 
estimates  the  revenue  and  expenditure  at 
592,956,554  marks  each  (1  mark  =  23*8  cents). 
The  revenue  was  derived  from  the  following 

BOOrceS :  Macks. 

I.  Gostoms  and  ezcfse. 836,490,160 

1  Stamps  on  playiiu:-GU>d6 1,100.000 

i.  Btamp-datT  on  bllla  ot  exchange 6,106,900 

i  Statistical  dues 800,000 

5.  Poat^ffloe  and  talegrapha  (net) 18,697,146 

S-Bailroads  (net) 11,039,400 

T.  Imperial  printing-offlce 1,061,520 

8.  Imperial  and  other  banka 1 ,505,430 

i  Misoellaiieoaa  receipts ^816,601 

10.  From  the  imperial  fiinds  for  invalids 81 ,071,844 

II.  Snrplns  of  Iwmer  years 6.529,780 

U.  Interest  lVt>m  inTested  capitals 8,842,650 

18.  Extraopdlnary  raoeipts. 67,108,806 

14.Matricalar  contributions 108,288,528 

Total 692,966,654 

The  expenditures  of  the  empire  were  esti- 
mated as  follows  (in  marks) : 


DIVISIONS. 

OfBcvn. 

Men. 

HonM. 

1.  Staff 

2,014 

4 

Influitry  of  the  line 

Chasseurs 

9,582 
4-24 
848 

278,826 

11,120 

4,768 

Landwehr 

2.  Tnlhntry 

10,304 

294,709 

8.  Cavalry 

2,858 

64,699 

62,5S1 

Field  artillery 

1,801 
726 

84,817 
16,849 

16,091 

Foot  artillery 

4.  Artillery 

2,527 

61,166 

16,591 

6.  Pioneers 

412 

10,888 

6.  Train 

200 
818 

4,905 

2,467 

T.  Bpedal formations.  .... 

953 

Total 

18,128 

427,274 

81,2C9 

This  number  was  divided  as  follows  among 
the  different  states : 


EZFKNDrnTRIS. 


1-  Imperial  Parliament 

1  Chaooellor  of  the  Empire  and  Im- 
perial Chancery 

3.  Foreign  AflSalrs  and  oonsulatee .... 

i  Department  of  the  Interior 

&  Posts  and  Telegraphs 

1  Imperial  Printlng-Offlce 

7.  Army 

aHsry 

9.  Administration  of  Justice 

10.  Imperial  Treasury 

It  imperial  Raikoad-Ofltoe 

llPttbHedebt 

U.  Chamber  of  Aooounts 

U  Admhiistration  of  Bailroada 

19i  Pensions 

11  Expenses  arising  from   the  war 

with  France 

17.  Imperial  invalid  fbnd 


Ordioary. 


Total. 


408,770 

125,770 
6,564,890 
2,848,602 


342,190,985 

27,518,326 

1,700,352 

69,461,836 

808,150 

10,602,500 

465,458 

18^,998 


EztnoftU- 
nary. 


81.071,844 


181.400 

894,605 

9,159,122 

80.003 

61,130,738 

11,878,.*)68 

200,000 

8,680,766 

*  110,666 

s,ouo 

8,838,064 


1,698,246 


STATES. 

Prussia  (Inclusive  of  small- 
er states) 

Bavaria 

baxony 

Wilrtemberg 

Total 


Offlocn. 

Mm. 

14,004 

2,214 

1,187 

778 

880,629 
6a224 
27,606 
18,815 

18,128 

487,274 

Honra. 


G4,1C7 
8.886 
^188 
8,448 

81,629 


The  following  table  gives  the  military  forces 
of  the  empire  in  time  of  war  (exclusive  of  the 
Laudsturm) : 


I.   FIELD   A&MY. 


DIVISIONS. 


511,652,0611  81,804.498 
^ / 

692,956,564 


The  public  debt  of  the  German  Empire  con- 
sistg  of  three  loans,  one  of  77,781,321  marks 
(aothorized  by  the  law  of  June  14,  1877),  one 
of  97,484^865  marks  (law  of  June  14,  1878), 
Mdone  of  68,021,071  marks  (law  of  June  13, 
1^79),  of  which  there  had  been  issued  up  to 
February  1,  1881,  251,000,000  marks.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  July  9,  1879,  March 
26, 1880,  March  28,  1881,  and  May  24,  1881,  a 
new  loan  amounting  to  102,540,008  marks  had 
been  contracted.  There  is  also  a  floating  debt 
consisting  of  Treasury  notes  issued  for  short 


Higher  staff. . . . 

Innntry 

J&gen 

Cavalry , 

ArtiUery 

Pioneers 

Train 

Administration 

Total 


OflloMI. 

M«iu 

868 

5,170 

11,760 

498,617 

440 

20,520 

2,140 

69,814 

2,588 

89,260 

649 

24,820 

7S5 

48,004 

216 

2,826 

19,391 

744,081 

IIoiMk. 

6,070 
20,600 
bOO 
65,608 
87,702 
10,789 
60,772 
10,864 

242,416 


II.   RESERVES. 


DIVISIONS. 


Substitutes  of  the  staff. 

Infantry 

Jigers 

Csvalry 

Artillery 

Pioneers 

Train 

Total 


Oflocnu 

Men. 

876 

1,886 

8,128 

228.298 

80 

6,860 

466 

28,994 

•    406 

16,879 

95 

6,960 

247 

12,287 

4,796 

296,614 

HoriMa 
820 

1,13b 

20 

19,717 

6,280 

20 

8,930 

81,878 
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lU.   GARRISON. 


DIVISIONS. 

Offices  • 

Infimtry 

Jigera 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Plooeers 

Total  garrison.. 
*'  reserves. . 
**    field  army 

Grand  total .... 


OfBMn. 

Men. 

850 

7,896 

80 

828 
1,453 

128 

10,000 

814.488 

4,020 

22,968 

58.174 

6.i82 

11,240 

4,796 

19,891 

416,032 
296,614 
744,031 

85,427 

1,456,677 

HoriM. 

1,650 

2,513 

20 

25.3S) 

9,lbU 


88,943 

81,878 

242,415 

812,781 


The  empire  is  divided  for  military  purposes 
into  seventeen  districts,  each  represented  by 
one  corps  d*armie. 

The  illiteracy  among  the  recruits  daring  the 
past  five  years  was  as  follows : 


TOTAI.   YXSaXLS. 

8TEA1ISB 

STATES. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Toai. 

bOT. 

Tons. 

Prassia 

8,198 
4S1 
820 
891 
849 
48 

4S0,890 
289,862 
261,857 
118,362 
66,649 
9,666 

158 
41 
67 
11 

•  - 

«T 

86,798 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

88,960 
59,460 

Mecklenburg. . . . 

Oldejiburg 

Lubeck 

4,489 

•  •  •  • 

6,641 

North  Sea  fleet. . 
Baltic  fleet 

2,788 
1,989 

728,780 
447,556 

195 
179 

150,915 
45,428 

Total,  1880... 
••      1879... 
**      1878... 
**      1877... 
"     1876... 

4,777 
4,804 
4,806 
4,909 
4,746 

1,171,286 
1,129,129 
1,117,986 
1,108,650 
1,084,882 

874 
851 
886 
818 
819 

196,843 
179,662 
188,879 
180,946 
188,569 

YEAR. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1679 
1&80 


Nomtwr  of 

recruit* 
•zainfn«d« 


Nnnbar  of 
illitenitot. 


140,197 
142,957 
143,119 
140,8S1 
151,160 


2,975 
2,476 
2,574 
2,217 
2,406 


PiretBtago  of 

lllItontM. 


212 
1-78 
1-80 
1-57 
159 


The  only  parts  of  Germany  which  famished 
a  considerable  number  of  illiterates  were  the 
Prussian  provinces  of  East  Prussia  (7'02  per 
cent),  West  Prussia  (8*76  per  cent),  Posen  (9*91 
per  cent),  the  district  of  Oppeln  (4'88  per  cent), 
and  Alsace-Lorraine  (2*24  per  cent).  All  other 
parts  fall  far  short  of  the  average  rate  of  the 
empire. 

The  German  navy  was  composed  as  follows 
in  1881 : 


The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  emp 
under  the  administration  of  the  Zollver 
Customs  Union,  which  embraces  the  w 
Germany  with  the  exception  of  tho84 
whose  geographical  position  seems  to 
their  a£nission  impracticable.  In  1881 
eluded  the  entire  German  Empire,  wi 
exception  of  the  free  ports  of  Bremen, 
burg,  Bremerhaven,  GeestemQnde,  Bra) 
a  small  part  of  Baden,  in  all  890  sonar 
metres,  with  694,760  inhabitants.  It  a 
eludes  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  a 
Austrian  community  of  Jungholz,  in  all  £ 
square  kilometres,  with  42,837,974  inhal 
The  imports  and  exports  for  1879  in  t] 
toms  territory  of  Germany  were  estimc 
follows  (value  in  marks — 1  mark  =  %0S 


VESSELS. 


I.  Afloat. 

1.  Steamers— ironclads : 

Frigates 

Corvettes 

Batteries 

Gonboata 

Total  ironclads... 

Frigates 

Corvettes 

Dispatch-boats 

Gunboats 

Torpedo-vessels 

Transport-steamers. . 
School-ships 

2.  Sailing-vessels  : 

Frigates 

Brigs 

Total 

IL  Ik  Coma  or  Cok- 
BTRUcnoir. 

Corvettes. 

Diftpatch-boats 

Tender 

Total 


Num- 
ber. 


7 
5 
1 

11 


24 

11 

7 

7 

11 

10 

8 

5 

1 
8 


bl 


8 

8 
1 


Oou. 

Tons. 

85 

60,224 

82 

88,210 

4 

1,688 

11 

12,199 

182 

97,016 

177 

81,094 

64 

11,448 

82 

6,662 

88 

4,76S 

4 

1,974 

•  • 

498 

78 

14,648 

10 

1.290 

18 

1,748 

588 

172,986 

80 

4,888 

4 

2,764 

4 

803 

88 

7,806 

Hon*- 
pow«r. 


48.100 

85,400 

1,200 

7,700 

77,400 

80,000 

18,400 

7,000 

8,650 

8,290 

820 

7,600 


142,660 


4,200 

5,400 

160 

9,760 


The  commercial  navy  was  as  follows   on 
January  1,  1880 : 

*  Inclading  Ministry  of  War,  offices  of  commanding  gen- 
eralSietc. 


CLASSES  OF  0O0D& 

Grain 

Malt  and  other  Uqnors 

Colonial  produce 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Seeds  and  fruits 

Animals  and  animal  prorisions. . . 

1.  Articles  of  food 

Fuel 

Minerals  and  ores 

Kaw  metals 

Hair,  hides,  and  leather 

Spinning  material 

Wood  and  timber 

8.  Baw  material. 

Pottery  and  glassware 

Metals 

Metal-ware 

Machines  and  vessels 

Leather,  etc 

Yam 

Cordage,  woven  goods,  and  cloth- 
ing    

Caoutchouc  and  wax  goods 

Paper. 

Wood  and  carvings 

Jewelry  and  art  goods 

Manuscripts,  artksles  for  printing. 

8.  Manuihctared  goods 

4.  Miscellaneous  goods 

5.  Precious  metals 

Total 


Importa. 


687,700,000 
116,600,000 
280300,000 
110,200,000 
125,800,000 
867,000,000 

85 

6 

18 

7 
86 

1,087,000,000 

88: 

56,900,000 

78,700,000 

67,800,000 

220,000,000 

678,900,000 

167,600,000 

8 
9 
8 
11 
28 
7' 

1,849,600,000 

6SJ 

18,600,000 
16,700,000 
18.400.000 
40,600,000 
18,600,000 
170,900,000 

5i 

9< 

5 
7 
6 
5 

157,700,000 

7,600.000 

7,100,000 

18,700,000 

18,700,000 

9,200,000 

41< 
V. 
2 

4; 

5 

491,700,000 

97 

404,900,000 

2» 

119.600,000 

4 

8,898,800,000 

2,88 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  G 
ports  was  as  follows  in  1880 : 
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NATIONALITY. 


XKTBKED. 


Ocnnan 
Foreign. 


Tottl. 


OliKABXD. 


GenntD. 


Total. 


TOTAL. 


VevKlk 


Tviu. 


8a,485 
i5,4u'J 


61,887 


86,287 
15,504 


oijyi 


8.295,019 
4,060,704 


7,861,728 


8,888,113 
4,063,112 


7,401,225 


LADBI*  TEMELS. 


STEAM  KBS. 


VaMtls. 


Tons. 


29,603 
13,478 


2,957,474 
3,GSa,210 


40,081 


26,196 
9,578 


6,642,714 


2,472,004 
2,4£6,702 


85,769 


4,953,706 


VK«eL. 


6,790 
6,306 


18,096 


6,822 
0,292 


13,114 


Ton*. 


1,710,240 
2,960,478 


4,670,722 


l,n7,200 
2,964,406 


4,681,666 


The  postal  statistics  of  the  empire,  oooording  to  the  lateet  official  publications,  were  as  follows 


CLASSES  OF  ARTICLES. 

ImiMrfal  nMn,  1880. 

Bavwta,  1879. 

Waftombwg,  18^0. 

Letter-mAll 

1,279,624,864 
70,177,450 

161.642,764 
16,660,762 

67,870,709 

Pind  and  monev  mall 

4,739,810 

T(ytal  nnmlx^r  of  articl6A  Mnt 

1,349,802,084 

14.110,786,939 

265,7S4,0:0 

178,808,526 

72,610,019 

Total  yalne  of  moo^y-Iettfin  (in  marka) 

1,019,088,871 

503,340,000 

• 

Total  weight  of  parcels  sent  (In  kilogrammes) 

38,795,75'J 

14.207.671 

The  extent  of  electric  telegraphs  (in  kilometres),  and  the  amount  of  their  business,  arc  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


LINES  AND  DISPATCHES. 


Llnei , 

Vim 

Namber  of  state  stations. . . , 
Nomber  of  railwaj  stations . 


I.  PriTtte  dispatches 

i.  Official  dispatches 

8.  IntematioDal  dispatches: 

Sent. 

Keceived 

1  Tniuit  dispatches 


Total  1880. 
Total  1879. 


Imperial  telcgnpb, 
1880. 


50,961 

218,827 

5,659 

2,816 


9,120,804 
827,824 

2,242,456 ) 

2,278,806  y 

448,208) 


14.412,598 
12,978,238 


Bavaiim,  1879. 


Wttrtcoibtrg,  1879. 


ToUL 


S.150  60 
£4,S79-42 
3,025 
81 


2,758 

7,194-4 

882 


770,160 
73,674 

1,062,578 


1,906,402 


256,884 
170,509 


620,297 


946,190 


70,856 
255,401 

9,C13 


10,145,833 
572,007 


6,647,345 


15,880,880 


The  total  length  of  railroads  of  Germany 
open  for  traffic  on  April  1, 1881  (in  kilometres, 
1  kilometre  =  0*62  mile) : 


STATES. 


roadi. 


PriTkU  ntdt. 


Under 

Govam- 

meat 

eoatroi. 


ftlMis. 

11,682 

BsTuia 

4.224 

8*1007 

2,034 

Vftrtembeiif 

1.5  ?8 

Aluee-LorTaine 

Biden. 

1,059 
1,220 

H«i«..:::::::::::...:. 

2>5 

P*<l«>baig. 

Bcbuimbarg-Llppe  — 

Btxe-Meiniogeo 

Hamburg 

270 
24 
20 

105 

Bremen 

19 

Sue- Wei  mar 

44 

Bntaswick 

MMkleabarg 

iitxe-CobiiT;^. 

9 

Sue-Altenbarg 

1 

Total 

22,421 

3,611 
"90 

•  ■ 

85 
105 


8,898 


Controlled 
by  the 
oomiMi- 


braced,  in  1881,  7,596  journals,  published  in 
thirty -one  diflferent  languages.  These  were 
distributed  as  follows  among  the  different  lan- 
guages : 


6.336 
625 

•  •  • 

17 
56 

628 
83 

•  • 

171 


184 
872 
380 


9 


Total. 


20,628 

4,849 

2,124 

1,546 

1.199 

1,325 

MS 

819 

24 

191 

105 

19 

228 

•872 

890 

9 

9 


German 6,047 

French 907 

Enflriish 752 

Danish 155 

Italian 1.^7 

Swedish 123 

Dutch 89 

Norwegian 68 

Polish 68 

Rassian 58 

Spanish 42 

Roamanian 81 

Hungarian 26 

Bohemian 17 


Greek 
Flemish  . . . . 
Portugaese . 

Hebrew 

Ylndlsh 


8 
8 
7 
6 
6 


Sloyenian 6 

Servian 6 

Lithuanian 4 

Croatian 8 

Armenian. 2 

Bulgarian S 

Persian 2 

Romance  dialect 9 

Latin 1 

Rnthenian 1 

Slovak 1 

Platt-Deutsch  (l^w  Ger- 
man)    3 

German  and  Polish 3 

German  and  French 16 

Englisb  and  French 3 

Greek  and  French 3 

Germsn.     English,     and 

French 1 


7,856        84.174 


The  price-list  of  newspapers,  for  which  the 
German  post-office  receives  subscriptions,  em- 


Among  the  foreign  papers  that  can  be  or- 
dered there  are  568  from  Paris,  469  from  Lon- 
don, 209  from  Vienna,  128  from  New  York, 
76  from  Brussels,  73  from  Copenhagen,  44 
from  St.  Petersburg,  40  from  Rome,  and  88 
from  Milan. 

The  imperial  statistical  office  in  September, 
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1881,  published  a  sutnmarj  of  the  result  of  the  In  the  course  of  this  session  Prince  Bismarck 

tobacco-crop   in  the  German  customs   tern-  suffered  a  number  of  signal  defeats.    Tlie  prin- 

tory  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1881.    This  cipal  bills  introduced  by  the  government  were 

is  of  particular  importance,  as  this  year  was  either  rejected  or  considerably  altered.    Ko- 

tbe  first  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  tably  among  those  which  were  rejected  were 

July  16,  1879,  were  carried  into  effect    The  the  tax-bills  and  the  proposition  to  establish 

area  planted  with  tobacco  was  2,417,594  acres,  biennial  budgets  and  biennial  sessions  of  Par- 

690,298  acres  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  liament.     The  bill  providing  for  a  working- 

This  increase  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  men^s    accident   insurance   was    considerably 

unusually  high  price  paid  during  1879 — viz.,  altered  before  its  passage.    Its  principal  pro- 

75'40   marks  for   100  kilogrammes  of   dried  visions,  which  were  considered  a  direct  ap- 

leaves.    The  crop  in  1880  was  a  very  large  one,  peal  of  the  Government  to  the  laboring  classes, 

51,531,593  kilogrammes,  or  2,132  kilogrammes  became  known  in  January,  when  it  was  before 

per  hectare.      Of  this  amount  15,289,684  kilo-  the  Federal  Council    As  its  name  indicated, 

grammes  were  raised  in  Baden,   13,524,830  the  bill  proposed  to  provide  for  all  laborers 

kilogrammes    in    Prussia,     11,028,757    kilo-  and  officials  employee  in  any  mine,  factory, 

grammes  in  Bavaria,  and  8,025,135  kilogrammes  dock,  or  quarry,  and  whose  annual  income  did 

in  Alsace-Lorraine.     The  total  value  of  the  not  exceed  2,000  marks,  an  insurance  office  to 

crop  was  estimated  at  36,500,000  marks.  be  conducted  by  the  Government  to  secure 

Parliament  was  opened  on  February  15th,  them  against  accidents  incurre<l  during  their 

by  a  speech  from  the  throne  read  by  Count  labors.    For  those  whose  annual  income  did  not 

Stolberg-Wernigerode.     It  contained  an  im-  exceed  750  marks,  two  thirds  of  the  premium 

portant  appeal  to  the  workingmen.    The  £m-  was  to  be  paid  by  the  employers  and  one  third 

peror  declared  that  the  remedy  for  socialist  by  the  authorities  over  the  poor;  for  those  whose 

excesses  must  be  sought  not  only  in  repression,  income  exceeded  that  amount,  one  half  of  the 

but  equally  in  a  positive  attempt  to  promote  premium  was  to  be  paid  by  the  employers,  and 

the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes.    For  this  one  half  by  those  insured.    The  bill  was  intro- 

reason  he  hoped  the  Workingmen^s  Accident  duced  on  April  1st,  and,  after  a  short  debate, 

Insurance  Bill   would  be  welcomed   by  the  was  referred  on  the  following  day  to  a  commit- 

Parliament  as  a  complement  to  the  legislation  tee  of  28.    During  the  debate  the  Liberal  mem- 

against  social  democracy.    In  the  same  cate-  bers  declared  that,  although  they  were  in  sym- 

gory  he  placed  a  bill  to  regulate  the  constitu-  pathy  with  the  idea  of  the  bill,  still  they  oblected 

tion  of  trade -guilds  by  Wording  means  for  to  many  of  its  provisions.  An  important  change 

organizing  the  isolated  powers  of  persons  en-  in  the  bill  was  made  by  the  committee,  to  the 

gaged  in  the  same  trade,  thus  raising  their  effect  that  the  governments  of  the  several  states 

economic  capacity  and  social  and  moral  effi-  should  take  the  matter  in  hand  instead  of  the 

ciency.     The  speech  announced  that  the  bill  Imperial  Government.   On  May  80th  the  House 

providing  for  biennial  budgets  would  be  again  began  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  all 

presented  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  the  propositions  of  the  committee  were  adopted 

as  the  allied  governments  were  still  suffering  — i.  e.,  providing  for  insurance  offices  estab- 

from  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  simul-  lished  by  the  several  states,  to  the  exclusion  of 

taneous  sitting  of  the  Imperial  and  provin-  an  imperial  office  and  of  private  companies ; 

oial  Parliaments.    A  stamp-tax  and  a  brewing-  while  the  clause  providing  for  the  aid  of  Gov- 

tax  were  also  announced.    The  new  financial  ernment  to  the  premiums  of  those  laborers 

policy  of  the  empire  was  noticed  with  great  having  an  income  of  less  than  750  marks  was 

satisfaction  by  the  Emperor,  while  the  nego-  dropped.     After  a  severe  struggle  on  these 

tiations  for  treaties  of  commerce  with  neigh-  clauses,  the  bill  passed  its  third  reading  in  the 

boring  nations  on  the  basis  of  the  new  cus-  above  form  by  a  vote  of  145  to  108 ;  the  mi- 

toms    policy    were   declared    to    be    near  a  nority  comprised  the  m^ority  of  the  Liberal 

favorable  termination.    With  regard  to  the  for-  groups,  the  Socialists,  the  Poles,  and  a  part  of 

eign  relations,  the  speech  stated  that  the  em-  the  Imperial  party,  among  them  Count  Bis- 

pire  maintained  peaceful  and  amicable  relations  marck. 

with  all  foreign  powers ;  that  its  political  re-  The  debate  on  the  bill  providing  for  biennial 

lations  with  the  great  neighboring  empires  sessions  and  budgets  began  on  March  8th.    It 

were  especially  in  consonance  With  the  friend-  was  opposed  by  the  entire  Liberal  party.   Herr 

ship  which  personally  united  the  Emperor  with  von  Bennigsen  declared  in  a  long  speech  that 

their  rulers.  the  tendency  of  the  bill  was  to  decrease  the 

On  February  16th  Parliament  organized  by  influence  of  Parliament  by  curtailing  its  great 

the  re-election  of  Count  von  Amim-Boitzen-  privilege  of  annually  criticising  the  Govem- 

burg  as  president ;  Herr  von  Frankenstein,  of  ment.     The  different  Conservative  factions, 

the  Center,  as  first  vice-president ;  and  Herr  although  differing  on  various  points,  finally 

Ackermann,   Conservative,    as    second    vice-  agreed  to  refer  it  to  a  committee,  which  was 

president.    As  Count  Arnim-Boitzenburg  de-  done  on  March  10th.  This  committee  reported 

clined  the  re-election,  Herr  von  Gossler,  under-  on  May  5th  that  the  imperial  budget  should  be 

secretary  of  state  in  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  determined  by  the  budgets  of  the  several  states, 

Worship,  was  chosen  in  his  place.  and  that  Parliament  should  meet  annually  in 
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October,  so  as  not  to  come  into  collision  with  exist  as  a  separate  document,  still  it  could  be 
the  Diets  of  the  several  states.   The  debate  led  found  in  many  manifestations.    It  aimed  at 
to  a  sharp  encounter  between  Prince  Bismarck  the  national  regeneration  and  strengthening  of 
and  Herr  von  Bennigsen,  the  leader  of  the  Germany  on  sound  economic  bases ;  an  increase 
National  Liberals,     rrince  Bismarck  in  his  in  the  financial  strength  of  the  empire,  by  a 
speech  declared  that  the  Government  would  do  more  equitable  distribution  of  taxation ;    an 
everything  in  its  power  to  instruct  the  people  easier  method  of  obtaining  the  necessary  public 
before  the  elections  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  revenues,  by  perfecting  the  system  of  indirect 
Government.    He  appealed  to  Herr  von  Ben-  taxes  and  correspondingly  lowering  the  direct 
nigsen  to   remove  the  impression  from  the  taxes ;  it  also  aimed  at  relieving  the  communes 
minds  of  his  friends  that  a  reaction  was  ap-  of  a  large  part  of  their  educational  burdens  and 
preaching.    He  desired  above  all  things  a  co-  the  care  of  the  poor ;  the  promotion  of  agri- 
operation  of  the  National  Liberals  and  the  Con-  culture  and  industry ;  the  care  of  the  laboring 
servatives,  while  at  present  it  appeared  as  if  classes  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  practical 
all  parties,  from  the  right  wing  of  the  National  Christianity.    This  programme  was  declared  as 
Liberals  to  the  Social  Democrats,  were  com-  insufficient,  not  only  by  the  Liberals,  but  also 
bining  against  the  Government.    He  therefore  by  the  Oatholic  Oenter.    The  National  Liber- 
warned  Herr  von  Bennigsen  not  to  let  himself  als  in  their  platform  declared  that  they  would 
be  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  Left.    On  the  always  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
following  day  the  proposition  of  the  commit-  people,  and  would  always  oppose  any  attempt 
tee  that  the  Parliament  should  meet  annually  to  abrogate  them.    They  declared  themselves 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  140  to  129,  while  the  ready  to  help  bring  about  a  peaceful  relation 
proposition  for  biennial  budgets  was  defeated  between  church  and  state,  but  only  on  condi- 
by  the  same  vote.    The  majority  consisted  of  tion  that  the  positions  the  state  had  gained, 
the  Liberals  and  the  Center.    On  the  other  after  a  severe  struggle,  should  not  be  sacri- 
hand,  the  Conservatives  and  the  Center  sue-  ficed.    They  pledged  themselves  to  uphold  the 
ceeded  in  passing  a  clause  providing  for  quad-  principle  of  personal  liberty  in  trade  and  com- 
rennial  legislative  periods.    As  this  was  unac-  merce,  and  would  only  consent  to  further  de- 
ceptable  to  the  Liberals,  the  entire  bill  was  mands  for  taxation  if  an  actual  necessity  for 
defeated  op  its  third  readuig,  on  May  16th.  such  taxation  existed,  or  a  corresponding  re- 
The  bills  providing  for  the  brewery,  stamp,  duction  in  other  quarters  be  made,  while  a 
and  army  tax  were  introduced  in  March,  to-  healthy  relation  between  direct  and  indirect 
gether  with  a  memorandum  from  Prince  Bis-  taxes  was  upheld.    They  declared  themselves 
marok  on  the  tax  reform.    The  memorandum  willing  to  examine  any  proposition  to  improve 
starts  out  with  the  supposition  that  Germany  the  material  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes, 
is  far  behind  other  nations  in  the  matter  of  but  protested  against  making  questions  of  great 
indirect  taxes.    He  urged  in  favor  of  uidirect  importance  the  shield  for  ventures  which  are 
taxes,  the  manner  of  their  collection,  and  the  financially  impossible. 

fact  that  they  would  be  distributed  equitably  The  result  of  the  elections  was  on  the  whole 
over  all  classes  of  the  population.    The  short-  unfavorable  to  the  Government.    The  strength 
eomings  and  hardships  of  the  direct  taxes  alone  of  the  parties  in  the  new  Parliament  was  as 
thoold  lead  to  their  abolition.  The  empire  and  follows:   Center,  110;    Progressists,  60;   the 
the  several  states  could  no  longer  refuse  to  re-  Liberal  Union  (Secessionists),  48 ;  the  Nation- 
lieve  the  overburdened  communes  of  the  duties  al  Liberals,  45 ;  the  German  Imperial  party, 
which  properly  belong  to  the  state,  such  as  the  27 ;  the  Popularists,  or  South  German  Demo- 
pfomotion  of  education  and  the  care  for  the  crats,  7;  the  German  Conservatives,  50;  the 
secarity  of  persons  and  private  property.    The  Poles,  18 ;  Alsace-Lorrainers,  15 ;  Social  Demo- 
several  states,  however,  could  only  assume  such  crats,  18  ;  and  Independents,  or  Savages,  4.    It 
<lQtie8  if  the  empire  would  provide  them  with  was  remarked  that  the  most  prominent  ad- 
neir  revenues,  as  they  could  not  possibly  in-  vocates  of  the  new  financial  plans  of  the  Chan- 
crease  their  direct  taxation.    In  spite  of  the  eel  lor,  Herr  von  Yambtller  and  others,  were 
tble  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  Gov-  defeated,  while  the  free-trade  leaders  of  a  lib- 
^ment,  Prince  Bismarck  suffered  another  de-  eral  tendency,  such  as  Richter,  Forckenbeck, 
f     cided  defeat  on  this  question.    The  brewery-  Stanffenberg,  and  others,  were  re-elected,  some 
Ux  was  rejected  on  its  second  reading  on  May  of  them  from  two  districts.   The  official  statis- 
17th,  while  the  stamp-tax  was  considerably  tics  of  the  election  give  the  following  result : 
modified.  Of  the  45,234,000  inhabitants  of  the  empire. 
The  new  elections  for  Parliament,  which  were  9,090,881  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  of  these 
ordered  to  be  held  on  October  27th,  were  pre-  5,800,784,  or  little  more  than  a  half,  exercised 
ceded  by  severe  struggles.    In  reply  to  the  their  right  of  suffrage.    Of  this  number  of 
attacks  from  the  Liberals,  Prince  Bismarck,  votes,  807,000  fell  to  the  German  Conserva- 
early  in  August,  caused  to  be  published  in  the  tives,  898,000  to  the  Free  Conservatives,  2,021,- 
oolumns  of  the  official  ^^  Provinzial  Correspon-  000  to  the  Liberals,  including  700,000  to  the 
denz  "  what  was  regarded  as  his  electoral  pro-  National  Liberals,  460,000  to  the  Secessionists, 
gramme.    It  stated  in  substance  that,  although  720,000  to  the  Progressists,  and  140,000  to 
the  programme  of  the  Chancellor  did  not  really  the  Independents,  or  Savages ;  to  the  Center, 
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1,149,000;  to  the  Poles,  196,000;  to  the  Social  admitted  to  the  Castoms  Union.    The  people 

Democrats,   335,000 ;    to  the  Popolarists,   or  of  Hamhurg  have  never  shown  anj  desire  to 

Soath  German  Democrats,  119,000;  and  to  the  make  use  of  this  privilege,  and  the  tariff  of 

Alsace-Lorrainers,  150,000.    A  notable  feature  1879  only  increased  their  aversion  to  such  t 

of  this  election  was  that  Hamburg  and  the  step.     The  German    Government,  howe?6r, 

other  large  sea-ports,  as  well  as  the  principal  tried  hj  varioas  means  to  force  Hamburg  to 

seats  of  manufacture,  polled  a  largely  increased  give  up  its  exceptional  position.    It  threatened 

Liberal  vote,  and  thus  seemed  to  mark  their  dis-  to  shut  off  the  Elbe  by  tax-harriers,  to  erect 

approbation  of  the  Chancellor's  financial  plans,  new  and  extensive  docks  at  Altona  and  GlUck- 

It  was  also  noted  that  the  Social  Democrats  stadt,  which  were  to  become  the  termini  of 

lost  many  votes,  particularly  in  Saxony,  their  imperial  railways,  thus  shutting  off  Hamburg 

former  stronghold.  from  the  German  import  and  export  trade. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  November  17th,  Hamburg  finally  succumbed  to  this  pressure, 

by  Prince  Bismarck,  who  read  the  speech  from  and,  after  some  negotiations,  a  convention  was 

the  throne.  concluded  with  the  empire  in  May,  which  in 

The  speech  declared,  oonoeming  internal  af-  many  respects  was  still  favorable  to  Hambnrg. 
fairs,  that  the  economic  policy  of  the  Govern-  In  the  first  place,  the  tree  port  was  not  entirelj 
ment  as  to  reforms  in  tne  system  of  taxation  abolished,  but  simply  restricted  to  a  smaller 
hitherto  pursued  would  be  strictly  adhered  to.  territory.  Secondly,  the  Government  declared 
Stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity  that  provision  itself  willing  to  contribute  the  sum  of  at  least 
be  made  by  the  state  for  invalid  workmen.  The  forty  million  marks  toward  effecting  the  pro- 
measures  announced  for  the  seasion  were  as  posed  changes.  Thirdly,  ships  are  to  be  allowed, 
follows :  For  the  incorporation  of  Hamburg  as  heretofore,  to  pass  from  the  sea  into  the  free 
in  the  Customs'  Union,  for  quadrennial  parlia-  port  without  custom-house  inspection ;  and, 
ments,  biennial  budgets,  the  accident-insurance  finally,  the  sapervision  between  the  free  port 
bill,  tobacco  monopoly,  and  the  liquor-tax.  and  the  protective  territory  is  to  be  intmsted 
The  speech  was  very  coolly  received  both  in  to  Hamburg  officials. 

Parliament  and  out  of  it,  and  the  Liberals  The  relations  of  the  empire  with  the  other 
particularly  complained  that  the  Emperor  had  powers  of  Europe  were  of  the  most  friend)/ 
taken  the  defeat  of  the  Government  at  the  character.  The  Emperor  in  August  met  Em- 
polls  so  little  into  account.  peror  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  and  on  Sep- 

Parliament  organized  on  the  19th,  by  elect-  tember  9th  Alexander  III  of  Russia  at  Dant- 

ing  Earl  Gerhard  von  Levetzow  its  president,  zic.    The  latter  meeting  created  considerable 

Freiherr  zu  Frankenstein  first  vice-president,  excitement,  but^  as  far  as  known,  no  political 

and  Earl  August  Ackermann  second  vice-presi-  business  of  any  importance  was  transacted,  and 

dent    Of  these,  Freiherr  zu  Frankenstein  be-  the  meeting  was  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a 

longs  to  the  Center,  and  the  other  two  to  the  renewal  of  the  good  feeling  hitherto  existiDg 

German  Conservatives.    The  main  thing  dis-  between  the  two  empires.   The  Emperor  in  bis 

cussed  bythe  Parliament,  before  its  a^ouniment  speech  from  the  throne,  on  November  17tbi 

for  the  holidays,  was  the  budget,  and  the  de-  declared  that  the  meetings  at    Gastein  and 

bate  on  it  soon  assumed  a  purely  political  char-  Dantzic  were  the  expression  of  the  close  per- 

acter.    The  most  remarkable  speech  was  that  sonal  and  political  relations  between  the  sover 

of  Eugene  Rithter,  the  leader  of  the  Progressist  eigns  and  their  empires.    The  confidence  thus 

party.    In  a  speech  lasting  over  two  hours,  he  existing  between  the  three  imperial  courts  was 

reviewed  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  such  a  trustworthy  guarantee  of  peace,  which  was 

a  clear  and  convincing  manner  that  his  re-  the  identical  aim  of  their  policy, 
marks  remained  unanswered  by  the  Govern-        Negotiations  with  the  Vatican  were  con- 

ment,  something  heretofore  unknown  in  the  ducted  with  great  activity,  and  the  appoint- 

German  Parliament.    The    Government    also  ment  of  Dr.  Korum  as  Bishop  of  Treves,  as 

suffered  several  defeats  in  this  session  before  well  as  the  new  bishops  of  Fulda  and  Hildes- 

adjoumment,  notably  on  the  bill  providing  for  heim,  by  the  Government  of  Prussia,  was  con- 

the  creation  of  a  council  of  political  economists,  sidered  as  a  sign  that  the  Government  had  mads 

which  had  been  defeated  in  the  previous  ses-  far-reaching  concessions  to  the  Vatican  in  or- 

sion,  and  now  met  again  with  a  similar  fate.  der  to  conciliate  the  Center.     (See  Pbussu.) 

A    question   which    attracted  considerable  But,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  truce,  tbe 

attention  during  the  year  was  tlie  admission  Catholic  Center  in  Parliament  voted  again^ 

of  Hamburg  to  the  German  Customs  Union,  several  of  Prince  Bismarck^s  favorite  plans. 

Hamburg  has  been  for  centuries  a  free  port.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  Eurd  von  Schlo- 

which  had  always  been  surrounded  by  states  zer,  the  German  Minister  at  Washington,  was 

that  had  more  or  less  high  import  tariffs.   Upon  sent  to  Rome  on  a  special  mission,  and,  it  was 

the  creation  of  the  German  Empire,  Hamburg  even  said,  to  reopen  the  German  legation  at 

insisted  on  a  guarantee  that  her  position  should  the  Papal  court. 

remain  unchanged,  and  this  guarantee  was  ac-  On  February  27th  Prince  William,  the  old- 
corded  her  by  Article  XXXIV  of  the  Imperial  est  son  of  the  Crown  Prince,  was  married  in 
Constitution — ^that  the  city  should  remain  a  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  to  Augusta 
free  port  until  it  should  itself  demand  to  be  Victoria,  daughter  of  Duke  Frederick  of  Schlea- 
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stein.    Princess  Augusta  was  bom  on  produce.    From  infusions  which  had  been  al- 

25,  1860.    It  is  regarded  in  Germa-  lowed  to  ripen  in  this  way  he  could  produce 

irtioularly  happy  that  the  daughter  of  any  desired  proportion  of  mortality  among  the 

•ossessed  Duke  of  Sohleswig-Holstein  chickens  infected.    By  continuing  the  exposure 

ius  become  the  future  Empress  of  Ger-  long  enough,  the  microbes,  while  still  capable 

of  propagating,  lost  all  power  of  producing  the 
IS,  Yaooination  with  Disease.  Pas-  pathological  symptoms.  By  examining  the 
the  course  of  his  studies  of  anthrax  tissue  of  the  infected  subject  in  which  the 
:ken-cholera,  has  discovered  means  of  morbid  symptoms  had  been  produced  in  a 
ng  animals  with  milder  forms  of  both  mitigated  form,  it  was  found  to  contain  mi- 
leases.  This  milder  infection  is  found  crobes  of  almost  the  same  form,  size,  and  ap- 
a  safeguard  against  the  virulent  type  pearance  of  those  which  cause  the  fatal  dis- 
sease,  as  vaccination  does  against  the  ease.  These  germs  of  attenuated  virulence 
z.  The  possible  importance  of  the  reveal  their  presence  by  a  local  disorder,  which 
)  established  by  Professor  Pasteur  in  runs  a  short  course  and  then  ceases.  The 
with  the  many  deadly  diseases  which  propagation  of  the  disturbing  organisms  is  ar- 
ibed  to  the  multiplication  of  minute  rested  by  the  power  of  nature  to  overcome  the 
IS  can  not  be  foreseen.  The  appli-  morbific  tendency,  and  the  diseased  tissue  is 
f  this  mode  of  prevention  to  splenic  soon  restored  to  its  normal  state.  These  lo- 
le  of  the  most  destructive  and  ineradi-  calized  and  mitigated  symptoms,  if  they  have 
-ieties  of  endemic  infection  known,  has  not  been  too  light,  have  the  eflfect  of  hardening 
proved  a  signal  success,  and  promises  the  system  against  the  disease,  so  that  when 
)r  harmless  this  scourge  of  the  farm-  the  animal  which  has  thus  been  vaccinated  is 
dch  destroys  five  million  dollars'  worth  inoculated  with  the  fatal  virus  the  malady  does 
stic  animals  in  France  annually,  and  not  appear  at  all,  or  is  only  of  a  mild  and  tran- 
ibers  also  in  the  other  European  coun-  sient  type.  Fowls  which  have  been  fortified 
I  in  Asia.  After  Pasteur  had  obtained  against  the  mortal  infection  by  vaccination  will 
ine  for  this  disease,  which  is  called  an-  usually  resist  all  the  common  conditions  of 
iver,  or  splenic  fever  in  English,  ma-  contagion  for  perhaps  a  year  or  longer.  The 
pustule  being  one  of  its  forms,  and  microbe  of  chicken-cholera,  like  many  other 
I  other  countries  is  variously  named —  infectious  microbes,  does  not  propagate  by 
in  France,  Milzbrand  in  Germany,  and  spores  or  germs,  but  by  a  process  of  scission, 
irian  pest  in  Russia — and  after  he  had  One  cell  forms  two  or  more,  which  arrange 
rated  its  efficacy  by  a  public  experi-  themselves  into  loop-like  forms,  and  then  sepa- 
)  was  not  able  at  first  to  supply  the  rate  to  multiply  further.  True  germs  are  sel- 
-armers  fast  enough  with  the  virus.  dom  developed  in  these  cells.  Other  microbes 
armless  germs  are  cultivated  from  the  only  multiply  by  the  production  of  minute 
malignant  ones.  The  change  is  due  germs  within  the  cells.  These  germs  or  spores 
rolonged  exposure  of  the  bacteria,  or  are  of  infinitesimal  size,  but  are  capable  of 
i,  as  Pasteur  names  these  pathogenic  preserving  the  vital  principle  of  the  parent 
dectively,  to  the  influence  of  the  oxy-  bacteria  vigorous  and  unchanged,  under  the 
;he  atmosphere.  Microbes  which  are  most  adverse  conditions,  and  for  a  surprising 
id  in  an  infusion  have  their  virulent  length  of  time.  The  microbes  which  propagate 
ss  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  by  segmentation,  on  the  other  hand,  perish  of 
r  the  exposure  to  the  air  without  losing  starvation,  after  a  few  months,  if  their  aliment 
productive  faculty.  This  was  proved  is  limited.  The  Baeillui  anthraeis  is  one  of 
e  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  by  the  fact  the  most  vigorous  and  persistent  of  the  germ- 
infusion  which  is  kept  hermetically  producing  microbes,  xhe  conditions  to  the 
tr  any  length  of  time  remains  capable  problem  of  finding  a  counteracting  vaccine,  by 
icing  the  virulent  form  of  infection,  obtaining  a  modified  type  of  the  organism, 
irms  are  cultivated,  as  in  ordinary  ex-  seemed  much  less  propitious  than  in  the  case 
ts,  by  carrying  the  infection  succes-  of  the  chicken-cholera.  Sheep  were  infected 
om  oue  infusion  to  another,  there  does  by  cropping  grass  over  a  spot  where  animals 
illy  time  enough  elapse  to  allow  oxy-  which  had  died  of  anthrax  had  been  buried 
e  absorbed  by  the  micro-organisms,  in  twelve  years  before.  The  spores  had  been 
39  sufficient  to  modify  the  virulence  of  brought  to  the  surface  by  earth-worms,  and, 
*tion.  But  by  allowing  the  infusions,  being  taken  in  with  the  food  of  the  sheep,  de- 
of  which  was  infected  with  a  minute  veloped  into  active  microbes,  which  produced 
the  blood  of  a  fowl  which  had  died  of  the  fatal  symptoms  in  a  few  hours.  The  diffi- 
lera  d€$  potile$,  to  rest  exposed  for  oulty  was  overcome  by  exposing  the  bacilli  to 
;  periods  before  continuing  them  in  the  influence  of  oxygen  for  prolonged  periods 
isions,  it  was  found  that  the  cultures,  under  conditions  which  would  not  allow  them 
ve  fowls  were  inoculated,  displayed  to  develop  the  corpuscle-germs.  It  was  found 
degrees  of  virulence.  Thus  it  was  that  in  a  certain  kind  of  infusion  of  chioken- 
to  obtain  germs  which  showed  any  de-  fiesh  the  propagation  of  the  microbes,  which 
virulence  the  experimenter  aimed  to  is  impossible  at  the  temperature  of  45°  Cent^ 
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proceeds  at  42°  and  48°  by  the  mode  of*  scis-  ceived  no  regular  education.  He  wrote  for  the 
sion,  and  that  no  germs  are  produced  at  that  press  when  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
temperature.  The  culture  did  not  remain  alive  A  scheme  for  a  cheap  daily  newspaper,  to  be 
more  than  a  month  or  six  weeks.  But  long  sold  for  a  sou,  occurred  to  him  in  1880.  The 
before  that  time  the  microbes  were  found  to  popularization  of  the  press  became  the  main 
produce  in  sheep  inoculated  with  them  milder  object  of  his  thoughts  and  efforts.  He  pob- 
forms  of  the  anthrax  disease,  the  violence  of  lished  several  cheap  magazines,  one  of  which 
the  symptoms  depending,  as  in  the  case  with  attained  an  extraordinary  popularity.  In  1836 
the  chicken-cholera,  upon  the  length  of  the  he  founded  the  *^  Presse/'  the  success  of  which 
exposure  to  the  action  of  the  air.  These  at-  realized  his  ambition  of  conducting  a  news- 
tenuated  anthracoid  microbes  acted  as  a  vac-  paper  calculated  by  the  character  of  its  cod- 
cine  against  the  severer  grades  of  the  disease,  tents  as  well  as  by  its  low  price  to  circnlate 
These  slender  forms  of  infectious  microbes,  much  more  extensively  among  the  people  than 
cultivated  under  certain  conditions,  will  fully  the  journals  of  the  time.  The  '*  Presse  "  sop- 
regain  their  virulent  powers ;  but  when  ob-  ported  the  Orleans  dynasty,  and  was  conserr- 
tained  in  this  impoverished  state  they  act  as  ative  in  its  tendencies.  In  resentment  of  an 
an  effective  protection  against  these  two  fatal  accusation  which  was  repeated  in  the  demo- 
diseases,  provided  they  are  not  too  far  attenu-  cratic  newspapers  that  the  **  Presse  '*  was  sab- 
ated  to  produce  the  morbid  symptoms  of  the  sidized  by  the  Government,  Girardin  foaght  a 
malady  in  a  sufficiently  decided  form.  Two  duel  with  Armand  Carrel,  mortally  woonding 
other  kinds  of  vaccine  virus  have  been  obtained  his  antagonist,  and  himself  receiving  a  bullet 
by  this  same  method  of  degeneration  through  in  his  thigh.  From  that  day  be  forswore 
excess  of  oxygenation.  daeling.   One  of  Louis  Philippe^s  ministers  was 

The   micro-organism  which    produces   the  attacked  by  Girardin  in  an  article  charging 

sheep-disease  called  maladie  deChdbert  has  been  him  with  promising  a  peerage  as  a  bribe.    For 

separated  by  some  French  veterinary  physicians  this  he  was  tried  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers 

and  artificially  cultivated.    If  certain  graduated  in  1847,  and  unexpectedly  acquitted.    Through 

quantities  are  carefully  injected  into  the  blood,  his  popular  new4>aper,  Girardin  gained  great 

without  contaminating  the  tissues,  it  is  found  political  influence.    He  entered  £e  Chamber 

that  the  infection  produces  but  a  slight  con-  of  Deputies  in  1884,  and  was  a  member  almost 

stitutional  disturbance,  and  at  the  same  time  constantly  until  1848.    When  the  revolution 

so  hardens  the  system  of  the  inoculated  animal  of  that  year  broke  out,  Girardin  visited  the 

that  it  is  not  subject  to  subsequent  attacks  of  King  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  abdicate  in 

the  disease.    The  French  Government  have  favor  of  his  grandson.    Girardin  received  the 

publicly  tested  this  discovery,  which  was  made  document  from  Louis  Philippe,  but  it  was  torn 

by  MM.  Arloing,  Comevrin,  and  Thomas.    An-  from  his  hands  by  the  mob,  and  never  known 

other  veterinary  surgeon,   Galtier,  tried  the  until  too  late.    In  1849  he  was  again  elected 

same  experiment  with  the  virus  of  hydro-  to  the  Chamber,  where  he  voted  with  the 

phobia,  with  which  Pasteur  has  likewise  been  radicals,  except  in  favoring  Louis  Napoleon^s 

experimenting.    Animals  which  received  the  election  to  the  presidency.    He  oondenmed  the 

virus  directly  into  their  circulation,  not  only  coup  d'etat^  but  recommended    no   stronger 

suffered  no  ill  effects,  but  when  afterward  in-  remedy  than  a  popular  demonstration  by  a  ces- 

oculated  with  the  hydrophobic  virus  they  were  sation  of  industry  and  traffic.    After  a  brief 

found  to  be  impervious  to  the  infection,  whdle  exile  he  was  permitted  to  return.    In  1856  he 

animals  which  had  not  been  thus  protected  disposed  of  his  share  in  the  *^  Presse  "for  i 

were  invariably  seized  by  the  disease  when  large  sum.    In  1866  he  started  the  *'  Libert^" 

similarly  inoculated.    The  question  whether  which  was  subjected  to  penalties  and  restric- 

such  introduction  of  the  vims  into  the  veins  of  tions  for  opposing  the  Government.    On  the 

animals  ^fter  they  have  been  infected  with  the  accession  of  the  Ollivier  Cabinet,  Girardin  gave 

disease  will  avert  its  development,  as  the  more  his  support  to  the  empire.    This  culminating 

speedy  action  of  vaccine  lymph  does  in  the  act  of  tergiversation  won  him  the  name  of  the 

case  of  smaU-pox,  is  the  subject  of  further  ex-  "  weathercock,"  and  gave  occasion  for  the  jest 

perimentation,  and  seems  probable,  considering  that  Girardin  possessed  the  evil-eye,  and  his 

the  extreme  slowness  with  which  liydrophobio  adhesion  to  a  party  was  a  sign  of  its  early  fall, 

symptoms  usually  show  themselves.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1870  he  led  the 

GIRARDIN,  Ebolr  de,  French  journalist,  chorus  of  French  boasting  and  over-confidence, 

died  in  Paris,  of  paralysis,  April  27th.    He  was  During  the  Commune,  he  proposed  a  scheme 

bom  in  Switzerland,  in  1802,  his  mother  being  for  dividing  France  into  fifteen  federal  states. 

Madame  Dupuy,  the  daughter  of  the  Treasurer-  He  became  a  strong  supporter  of  the  republic, 

General  Fagnan.    He  bore  the  name  of  Dela-  and  through  the  columns  of  the  **  France," 

mothe  until,  in  1827,  General  de  Girardin  ac-  which  he  founded  in  1874,  and  the  "  Petit 

knowledged  him  as  his  son.  Emilede  Girardin  Journal,^*  which  he  also  controlled,  he  helped 

himself  supposed,  as  some  who  were  acquaint-  to  frustrate  the  royalist  plot  of  1877.    Einile 

ed  with  the  private  life  of  the  First  Consul  de  Girardin  married  at  the  outset  of  his  career 

had  hinted,  that  his  real  father  was  Napoleon,  Mile.  Delphine  Gay,  a  poetess  admired  for  her 

whom  he  resembled  in  feature.     Girardin  re-  beauty.    In  1856  he  took  as  his  second  wife 
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the  Ooantess  of  TifTenbacb,  widow  of  Prince  bergeo,  and  other  lands.    They  included  not 

Frederick  of  Kassaa,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  onlj  the  genera  now  common  to  both  conti- 

judicial  separation  in  1872,  also  disclaiming  the  nents  of  the  northern  hemisphere — the  planes, 

pc^temitj  of  her  child.    His  earliest  essay  in  beeches,  maples,  ashes,  etc. — but  also  genera 

litaratare  was  a  novel  containing  a  plea  for  ille-  which  are  now  of  rare  occurrence  or  narrow 

giiimate  children.     He  published  during  his  distribution,    such   as   sequoia,    liquidambar, 

long  journalistic  career  several  pamphlets  and  magnolia,  tulip-trees,  gingkos,  and  the  like, 

collections  of  articles,  and  also  a  number  of  In  the  Antarctic  hemisphere  as  well  as  in  the 

plays,  only  one  of  which,  ^*  Le  Supplice  d'une  Arctic,  the  distribution  of  plants  bears  evidence 

Femme/^  in  the  authorship  of  which  Dumas  the  of  the  influence  of  glacial  causes.    The  flora  of 

younger  was  joined  with  him,  ever  came  upon  the  islands  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean  reappear  in 

the  stage.     Girardin  wrote  in  a  striking  and  the  mountains  of  Chili.     The  plants  of  the 

popular  style,  and  was  full  of  ingenious  and  south  temperate  zone  are  found  growing  on 

original  ideas  of  the  kind  which  are  effective  the  mountains  of  the  tropics,  those  of  the  Cape 

in  journalism.    He  inaugurated  a  new  epoch  in  the  African  lake-region,  Australian  genera 

in  journalism,  and  the  influence  which,  he  ex-  on  Kini-Balu  in  Borneo,  New  Zealand  types 

erted  upon  the  character  and  aims  of  the  news-  in  the  highlands  of  New  Caledonia,  etc.    Fos- 

paper,  though  not  altogether  salutary,  extended  sil  tree-trunks   found  in  Kerguelen's  Island 

far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  France.     ^*  One  prove  that  the  climate  there  was  once  warmer 

idea  a  day ''  was  the  motto  which  he  enunci-  than  at  present. 

ated  in  one  of  his  papers.    He  used  to  launch        The  astronomical  cycles  of  variation  in  the 

forth  original  propositions,  often  of  a  startling  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and  'm  the  eccentricity 

character,  but  which  never  conflicted  with  the  of  the  earth^s  orbit  taken  together  are  com- 

drift  of  popular  sentiment  Some  of  his  schemes  monly  assigned  now  as  the  cause  of  the  glacia- 

were  carried  out  by  dint  of  the  public  opinion  tion  of  Europe  as  far  down  as  Switzerland, 

he  created  in  their  favor.    He  was  thus  the  and  of  North  America  to  New  Jersey,  and  also 

author  of  the  reduction  in  the  postage.    In  the  of  the  enormous  changes  in  climate  of  which 

tribune  he  was  not  effective,  being  no  orator,  the  glaciation  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 

His  last  public  act  was  a  spirited  defense  of  the  stages.    Recent  calculations  of  these  astronom- 

cauae  of  Greneral  de  Cissey  in  the  Chamber.  ical  periods  by  Croll  and  Stone  are  of  interest 

GLACIAL  PERIOD.  The  cause  of  the  ex-  as  bearing  upon  the  duration  of  the  Pliocene 
treme  cold  which  once  prevailed  in  latitudes  of  and  Quaternary  periods,  and  upon  the  qucs- 
the  northern  hemisphere  now  embraced  in  the  tion  of  the  antiquity  of  man.  The  cycle  of 
temperate  zone  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  21,000  years. 
scientiGc  speculation.  That  a  great  change  in  During  one  half  of  each  such  period  the 
climate  has  taken  place  was  made  evident  by  northern  hemisphere  is  colder  than  the  south- 
the  discovery  of  the  marks  of  glaciers,  fscratches  ern,  and  during  the  other  half  the  latter  is 
in  the  rocks,^  ridges  of  detritus  pushed  up  in  the  coldest.  The  northern  hemisphere  re- 
front  of  the  moving  masses  of  ice,  and  debria  ceives  the  greater  share  of  heat  at  present,  and 
deposited  by  them  upon  melting,  which  show  in  consequence  an  accumulation  of  ice  is  tak- 
that  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  America  was  ing  place  at  the  south  pole.  The  climatic 
once  within  the  region  of  perpetual  ice ;  and  changes  due  to  the  oscillations  of  the  obliquity 
also  by  the  numerous  fossils  of  animals  which  of  the  earth's  orbit  are,  however,  very  slight 
have  been  found  associated  with  the  earliest  in  the  present  form  of  the  orbit.  But  the 
remains  of  man,  some  of  still  existing  and  some  form  of  the  ellipse  is  subject  to  periodical  va- 
of  extinct  species  suited  to  an  Arctic  habitat,  nations,  the  eccentricity  changing  from  '016, 
The  problem  was  complicated  by  the  discovery  as  at  present,  to  *57.  When  the  earth's  path 
in  the  same  geological  strata  with  animals  is  nearly  circular,  as  it  now  is,  the  differences 
which  were  adapted  to  an  extremely  cold  cli-  in  temperature  between  the  hemispheres  due 
Duite,  such  as  the  reindeer  and  the  musk-ox,  of  to  the  oscillations  of  the  ecliptic  are  almost 
others  whose  habits  were  suited  to  all  kinds  of  nothing.  When  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit 
climate  from  the  frigid  to  the  tropical.  In  the  was  considerable,  the  effect  of  these  oscilla- 
(uune  geological  period  with  the  above  species  tions  in  producing  variations  in  climate  which 
lired,  not  only  man,  but  the  mammoth  and  the  complete  their  cycle  in  periods  of  21,000  years, 
woolly  rhinoceros,  the  grizzly  bear  and  the  must  have  been  very  much  increased.  The 
Irish  elk,  the  cave-lion  and  the  hyena,  and  even  changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit 
the  hippopotamus,  which  could  only  have  flour-  have  been  calculated  for  the  last  million  years. 
ished  in  a  warm  climate.  During  the  period  commencing  300,000  and 

The  occurrence  of  Arctic  plants  in  the  mount-  ending  100,000    years    ago,   the  eccentricity 

ainous  regions  of  lower  latitudes,  and  of  fossil  ranged  between  *26  and  '57.    During  that  pe- 

plants  of  warmer  climes  in  the  tertiary  depos-  riod  wide  variations  of    climate  must   have 

its  of  the  polar  regions,  presents  a  striking  taken  place,  ranging,  when  the  eccentricity 

confirmation  of  this  theory  of  extreme  oscilla-  was  greatest,  between  a  sub-tropical  and  an 

tions  of  climate.    Fossil  remains  of  the  tertiary  Arctic  climate  in  the  successive  periods  of 

forests  of  deciduous  trees  have  been  collected  10,500  years  in  the  latitudes  of  Paris  or  Bos- 

ij  travelers  in  Arctic  America,  Siberia,  Spitz-  ton«    During  a  considerable  part  of  this  period 
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there  are  supposed,  therefore,  to  have  been  water  than  cane-sugar,  requiring  for  solution 

a  succession  of  glacial  epochs  between  which  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  cold  water, 

occurred  epochs  when  the  mean  temperature  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  water, 

went  as  much  higher  as  in  the  stage  of  great-  forming  a  sirup  which  has  a  very  sweet  taste, 

est  cold  it  stood  lower  than  the  preseot  mean  but  is  not  as  ropy  as  the  simp  of  cane-sugar, 

temperature.    At  the  end  of  this  period,  when  It  is  also  less  soluble  than  cane-sugar  in  alco- 

the  variations  were  least,  the  mean  tempera-  hoi ;  and  the  solution,  saturated  at  the  boiling 

ture  of  the  coldest  month  is  estimated  to  have  heat,  deposits  crystals  which  retain  a  portion 

been  20**  Fahr.  less  in  the  latitude  of  London  of  the  alcohol  with  considerable  force.   Lsvo- 

than  now,  and  the  summer  twenty  days  short-  glucose  is  isomeric  with  dextroglucose,  bat  is 

er  at  the  cold  epoch  of  the  cycle.    The  excava-  distinguished  from  it  by  turning  the  plane  of 

tion  of  the  basins  of  lakes  is  now  ascribed  to  polarization  in  the  opposite  way,  or  to  the  left 

glacial  action.    Professor  Ramsay  divides  lakes  It  occurs,  together  with  dextroglucose, in  honej, 

into  three  classes :  those  which  are  due  to  ir-  in  many  fruits,   and  in  other  saccbariferoos 

regular  accumulations  of  drift,  and  which  are  vegetable  organs.    The  mixture  of  these  two 

generally  very  shallow ;  those  formed  by  mo-  sugars  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms  constitutes 

raines ;  and  those  occupying  true  basins, which  fruit-sugar,  or  inverted  sugar,  which  is  itself 

have  been  scooped  out  of  the  rocks  by  glacier  leevo-rotatory,  because  the  specific  rotatoiy 

ice.    The  glaciers  which,  according  to  this  the-  power  of  Iffivoglucose  is  greater  than  that  of 

ory,  formed  the  basins  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian  dextroglucose.  It  is  a  colorless,  tmcrystallizable 

lakes  must  have  been  of  enormous  size,  the  sirup  or  amorphous  solid  mass,  is  as  sweet  as 

Lake  of  Geneva  being  984,  the  Lake  of  Brienz  cane-sugar,  acts  as  a  purgative,  and  is  more 

2,000,  the  Lake  of  Como  1,929,  and  Lago  Mag-  soluble  in  alcohol  than  dextroglucose. 
giore  2,625  feet  deep.    The  ice  which  formed        Commercial  glucose  is  a  thick,  tenacious  sirup 

the  valley  of  Geneva  Lake  must  have  been  at  of  a  yellowish  tint,  or  almost  colorless,  with  an 

least  2,700  feet  thick.  average  specific  gravity  at  20°  0.  or  68**  Fslir. 

GLUCOSE.  Glucose  and  grape-sugar  are  of  1*412.  That  which  is  made  for  summer  con- 
the  terms  employed  to  designate  the  saccharine  sumption  is  a  little  more  dense  than  tbat  man- 
constituents  of  grapes  and  other  fruits,  and  ufactured  for  winter  use.  The  sweetness  of 
honey,  the  sugar  of  malt,  and  the  saccharine  glucose  varies  greatly  with  different  specimens, 
products  which  are  artificially  formed  from  the  and  depends  inversely  on  the  extent  to  which 
starches.  In  ordinary  commercial  usage,  glu-  chemical  changes  are  allowed  to  proceed  in  the 
cose  is  employed  exclusively  as  the  name  of  manufacture,  that  resulting  from  processes  in 
the  thick  sirup  which  is  made  from  corn-starch,  which  the  conversion  is  stopped  as  soon  as  the 
while  grape-sugar  is  applied  to  the  solid  product  starch  has  all  disappeared  having  the  maximum 
from  the  same  source.  In  chemistry  the  term  of  sweetness.  If  the  manufacture  has  been  well 
glucose  is  used  to  describe  either  substance,  the  conducted,  the  grape-sugar  made  from  corn- 
composition  of  which  may  be  equally  indicated  starch  is  at  first  of  a  pure  white  color,  but  has 
by  the  formula  C«HnO«  -+-  H«0.  a  tendency  to  assmne  a  yellowish  tint  when 

Chemists  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  old.    It  is  hard  and  brittle,  does  not  usually 
glucose :  dextroglucose,  which  turns  the  plane  take  on  a  visible  crystalline  structure,  and  dis- 
of  polarization  to  the  right ;  and  Isevoglucose,  solves  more  slowly  in  water  than  cane-sugar, 
which  turns  it  to  the  left.    Dextroglucose.  with  Its  specific  gravity  has  been  found  to  bo  as 
which   commercial  glucose  is  identified,  has  high  as  1*6.    It  is  much  less  sweet  than  cane- 
received  various  names,  such  as  granular  sugar  sugar,  and  leaves  a  faint  but  perceptible  bitter 
{Krumelzucker\  grape-sugar,  fruit-sugar,  hon-  taste  when  dissolved  in  the  mouth, 
ey-sugar,  starch-sugar,  diabetic  sugar,  sugar  of        The  manufacture  of  glucose  has  attained  & 
urine,  chestnut-sugar,  rag-sugar,  etc.   It  occurs  very  considerable  magnitude,  indicating  an  ti' 
abundantly  in  sweet  fruits,  frequently  together  tensive  use  of  the  sugar  and  the  sirup  in  tb^ 
with  cane-sugar  and  IsBvo-rotatory  fruit-sugar,  arts  and  in  trade.    Nineteen  factories  were  '^ 
but  is  only  rarely  isolated  in  nature  ;  in  honey,  operation  or  ready  to  go  into  operation  during 
with  cane-sugar  and  inverted  sugar;  and  in  1881,  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  IllinoiSt 
many  animal  liquids  and  tissues.    Dextroglu-  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  which  together 
cose  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  had  a  capacity  for  consuming  more  than  uiirtj' 
white,  opaque,  granular,  hemispherical  or  cauli-  five  thousand  bushels  of  corn  daily,  and  eleven* 
flower-shaped  masses,  consisting  of  a  hydrate,  million  bushels  during  the  year.    The  wor^^ 
From  alcohol  of  95  per  cent  and  upward  it  are  estimated  to  represent  more  than  two  mil^' 
separates  in  anhydrous,  microscopic,  sharply  ion  dollars  of  capital,  and  to  give  employmei^^ 
defined    needles,  which    are,  however,  often  to  twenty-one  hundred  men. 
mixed  with  small  portions  of  the  hydrate,  and        Glucose  is  made  at  the  factories  from  Indi^^ 
which  melt  at  284*'  to  a  colorless,  transparent  corn  by  the  conversion  of  the  starch  in  tti^ 
mass.    Anhydrous  glucose  is  also  obtained  as  grain  Uirough  the  action  of  sulphuric  aci^^ 
a  white  powder  by  heating  the  hydrate  to  131°  between  twenty-six    and    thirty-two  poun^^ 
or  140°  in  a  stream  of  dry  air,  and  as  a  fused  being  obtained  from  a  bushel  of  com.    Tb  ^ 
transparent  mass  by  heating  the  hydrate  to  corn  is  first  soaked  for  two  or  three  days  l^ 
212°.    Dextroglucose  is  much  less  soluble  in  warm  water,  and  is  then  ground  on  specially 
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prepared  stones  with  a  stream  of  water.  The  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  glucose  which 
meal  is  next  passed  into  a  troagh,  the  bottom  is  naturally  developed  in  malting.  All  soft 
of  which  is  made  of  fine  bolting-cloth,  where  candies,  wax,  and  taffies,  and  a  large  propor- 
the  starch  is  washed  through,  after  which  it  is  tion  of  stick-candies  and  caramels,  are  made 
led  to  large  tanks  and  allowed  to  settle.  After  of  glucose.  Very  often  a  little  cane-sugar  is 
being  beaten  up  with  caustic  soda  to  effect  a  mixed  in  to  give  a  sweeter  taste  to  the  candies, 
separation  of  the  gluten,  the  starch  is  again  but  the  amount  of  this  is  made  as  small  as  pos- 
allowed  to  settle  in  long,  shallow  troughs,  sible.  The  glucose  which  is  made  for  this 
Haying  been  washed  free  from  all  adhering  parpose  is  much  thicker  and  denser  than  the 
alkali,  it  is  next  beaten  up  with  water  into  a  ordinary  glucose,  it  having  a  specific  gravity 
cream  and  conducted  into  the  converting-tubs,  that  may  reach  1*440,  with  a  percentage  of 
which  are  made  of  wood,  and  are  supplied  water  as  low  as  6*37.  A  large  percentage  of 
with  coils  of  copper  steam-piping.  In  these  all  the  glucose  made  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
the  starch-cream  is  treated  with  dilute  snl-  of  cane-sirups.  In  this  manufacture,  the  glu- 
phoric  acid,  and  steam  is  allowed  to  bubble  up  cose  is  mixed  with  some  kind  of  cane-sugar 
through  the  mixture  from  small  holes  in  the  siraps  until  the  tint  reaches  a  certain  standard, 
copper  pipes.  This  is  the  ^^  open-conversion "  the  amount  of  the  latter  substance  varying 
process,  and  is  completed  in  about  two  hours,  from  three  to  ten  per  cent,  according  to  cir- 
la  the  **  close-conversion  "  process,  which  oc-  cumstances.  These  sirups  are  graded  accord- 
copies  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  substances  are  ing  to  the  depth  of  the  tint,  as^^A,"  *^B," 
inclosed  in  stout  copper  cylinders,  and  sub-  *^C,^'  etc.,  and  are  sold  in  the  shops  under  va- 
jected  to  the  action  of  superheated  steam.  The  rious  fanciful  names.  It  is  said  that  by  reason 
coQ?ersion  is  sometimes  accomplished  by  fer-  of  their  cheapness,  and  their  acceptable  quali- 
mentation,  but  this  process  requires  a  much  ties,  they  have  driven  all  the  other  sirups  out 
longer  time.  The  "  open-conversion "  method  of  the  market  Glucose  is  very  extensively 
is  the  more  usual  one.  After  conversion  the  fed  to  bees,  which  eat  it  with  great  avidity, 
acid  that  has  been  used  is  neutralized  by  mar-  and  store  it  away  unchanged  as  honey.  It  is 
ble-dust,  or  by  the  carbonate  of  baryta  and  also  put  up  directly  in  trade  as  honey — with 
animal  charcoal.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  which  bees  have  had  nothing  to  do— being 
throagh  cloth  and  animal  charcoal,  and  is  con-  put  by  means  of  appropriate  machinery  into 
Tejed  to  the  vacuum-pan,  where  it  is  evaporated  artificial  combs  made  of  paraffine.  Glucose  is 
at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  till  the  re-  also  employed  in  the  preparation  of  condensed 
qnired  degree  of  concentration  is  reached.  If  milk,  and  small  quantities  of  it  are  used  by 
grape-sugar  is  to  be  made,  the  process  of  con-  vinegar-makers,  tobacconists,  wine-makers, 
version,  instead  of  being  stoppea  as  soon  as  the  distillers,  mucilage-makers,  and  for  some  other 
starch  has  disappeared,  is  carried  on  still  fur-  purposes. 

ther  to  a  point  which  can  be  determined  only  Grape-sugar  is  also  used  for  most  of  the  pur- 

by  trial.     After  concentration,  the  liquid  is  poses  to  which  glucose  is  applied,  but  chiefly 

conveyed  into  tanks,  where  the  process  of  so-  for  the  adulteration  of  other  sugars.     When  it 

lidification  is  accomplished  after  several  days,  is  reduced  to  fine  powder  it  can  be  mixed  with 

The  sirup  -  glucose  will    not  harden,   except  cane-sugar  in  any  proportion,  without  altering 

Sartially,  and  after  many  months,  whatever  the  its  appearance,  and,  as  it  costs  less  than  half 

e^ee  of  concentration  may  be  short  of  that  the  price  of  cane-sugar,  the  adulteration  is  im- 

necessary  for  the  formation  of  sugar.    Glucose  mensely  profitable. 

and  grape-sugar  are  sometimes  bleached  with  The  question  whether  glucose  is  deleterious 
sulphurous  acid,  but  the  practice  is  objection-  as  an  article  of  food,  which  has  been  much  dis- 
able on  account  of  the  liability  of  that  acid  to  cussed  in  the  press  and  in  public  bodies,  is 
form  by  oxidation  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  leave  answered,  by  those  who  have  given  the  subject 
it  in  the  product  as  a  dangerous  impurity,  a  scientific  examination,  in  the  negative.  In 
Olacose,  as  formed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  chemical  composition,  glucose  is  identical  with 
process,  may  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  the  natural  sugars  of  fruits  and  honey  which 
^veral  chemical  substances,  among  which  are  are  universally  accepted  as  wholesome  foods, 
dwtrine,  genuine  glucose,  and  a  substance  iso-  According  to  Professor  W.  S.  Haines,  of  Rush 
meric  with  cane-sugar;  and  it  is  on  account  of  Medical  College,  it  differs  from  cane-sugar,  so 
^e  presence  of  the  last  substance  that  the  far  as  its  physiological  action  is  concerned,  in 
poorly  converted  glucoses  are  sweeter  than  the  that  cane-sugar,  when  eaten,  has  to  be  con- 
^ell  converted.  verted  into  glucose  before  it  can  be  assimilated. 
Glucose  is  used  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  while  the  glucose  itself  is  already  in  a  condi- 
of  table-sirups  and  candies,  for  brewing,  as  tion  to  be  assimilated  directly.  Professor 
^ood  for  bees,  and  for  artificial  honey.  The  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  who  has  given  special  atten- 
^taal  amount  of  it  employed  for  any  of  these  tion  to  the  subject,  and  has  read  a  paper  upon 
purposes  can  only  be  estimated,  for  its  use  is  it  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
uppopnlar,  and  manufacturers  are  unwilling  to  Advancement  of  Science^  does  not  hesitate  to 
p^e  information  on  the  subject.  It  is  certain-  say  that  a  glucose  which  is  properly  made  is  a 
7  used  extensively  and  in  an  increasing  degree  salutary  article  of  food,  and  that  there  is  no 
'  '^  brewing,  where  the  artificial  product  may  reason  to  believe  that  when  thus  manufactured 
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it  is  any  less  wholesome  than  cane  or  maple  decoloration  of  the  alkaline  solution  of  ferro- 
sugar.    It  has  been  objected  that  the  substance  cyanide  of  potassium,  while  cane-sugar  does 
when  not  properly  made  contains  impurities,  not;   5.  The  non-production  of  a  yiolet-blue 
one  of  which,  free  sulphuric  acid,  is  poisonous;  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  cobalt  and  caustic 
and  Dr.  R.  G.  Eedzie,  of  the  Michigan  State  alkali  indicates  the  presence  of  glucose  in  a  so- 
Board  of  Health,  states  that  he  has  found  in  one  lution  previously  known  to  contain  cane-Fugar; 
sample  71*83  grains  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  '28  6.  Glucose  alone  in  the  solid  state,  or  as  a  strong 
grain  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  868  grains  of  lime  sirup,  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  with- 
to  the  gallon.    Professor  Haines  has  shown,  out  coloration,  while  cane-sugar,  if  present,  is 
however,  that  it  is  to  the  direct  interest  of  man-  blackened  and  decomposed, 
ufacturers,  for  the  sake  of  the  preservation  of       Mr.  P.  Casamajor  has  described  some  easj 
their  apparatus  and  the  salability  of  their  prod-  processes  for  the  detection  of  starch-glucose  in 
net,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  free  acid  commercial  refined  sugar  and  in  sugar-bouse 
remaining  after  manufacture,  and  that  for  that  molasses.    When  the  adulterant  is  present  in 
reason  they  are  accustomed  to  use  much  more  sugar,  in  large  enough  quantities  to  make  its 
marble-dust  than  is  necessary  to  neutralize  the  use  profitable,  it  may  be  readily  detected  with 
acid.    Professor  Wiley  says  that  a  properly  the  optical  saccharometer.    It  is  a  dextro-gjr- 
made  glucose  contains  only  a  very  little  sul-  rate  substance,  and  the  only  substance  of  that 
phuric  acid  and  lime,  ^*  not  much  more  than  character  that  can  be  used  in  so  large  qoanti- 
good  spring-water,  and  perhaps  an  almost  in-  ties  to  adulterate  sugar.    Somewhat  less  than 
finitesimal  trace  of  copper,  so  slight  as  only  its  own  weight  of  water  is  added  to  the  sns- 
to  be  detected  in  large  quantities  of  the  sub-  pected  sugar,  and  the  mixture  is  stirred  for  a 
stance."    He  does  not  doubt,  however,  that  few  seconds.    If  starch  sugar  is  present,  it  will 
glucoses  ^*  have  been  sold  which  contain  large  be  seen  fioating  in  the  solution  as  white  specks 
quantities  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  likewise  resembling  crushed  wheat.    The  appearance  is 
other  iigurious  ingredients.    But  these  are  due  due  to  the  comparative  insolubility  of  starch- 
to  carelessness  in  manufacture,  and  are  not  glucose  in  cold  water,  and  to  the  fact  that  as 
constituents  of  the  genuine  article.    I  have  the  cane-sugar  present  is  crystalline,  and  its 
never  found  a  glucose  of  this  kind."    A  more  refrangibility  is  not  very  different  from  that  of 
valid  objection  to  the  use  of  glucose  is,  that  it  a  sugar  solution,  the  part  of  it  which  remains 
is  employed  as  an  adulterant,  and  is  sold  to  undissolved  is  not  so  distinctly  seen  as  are  the 
consumers  under  the  representation  that  it  is  specks  of  starch-sugar.    The  specks  are  best 
a  better  and  more  valuable  article  than  it  is,  seen  by  using  a  beaker  glass  and  putting  in  onlj 
and  for  several  times  its  actual  value.    Ac-  as  much  sugar  and  as  much  water  as  will  allow 
cording  to  Dr.  Eedzie,  one  gallon  of  sirup  the  light  to  show  through  the  flat  bottom  of 
made  from  sugar-cane  has  more  sweetening  the  glass.     If  a  flat-bottomed  glass  is  not  at 
power  than  four  gallons  of  glucose-sirup ;  con-  hand,  the  observation  may  be  made  on  a  flat 
sequently,  if  oane-sirup  is  worth  one  aollar  a  pane  of  glass.    Another  process  is  based  on  . 
gallon,  glucose-sirup  should  be  sold  for   not  the  fact  t^^at  the  taste  of  sugar  has  a  tendencj 
more  than  twenty-five  cents  a  gallon.  to  doll  the  perception  of  the  taste  of  other  sub- 
Glucose  presents  several  anomalies  when  ez-  stances  that  may  be  mixed  with  it.    In  order 
amined  with  polarized  light.  Its  highest  rotato-  to  neutralize  this  effect  we  may,  before  tasting 
ry  power  is  found  when  it  is  made  with  the  least  a  suspected  sample,  put  a  pinch  of  pure  sugar 
possible  amount  of  conversion ;  continued  boil-  into  the  mouth.     If,  after  this  sugar  is  dis- 
ing  with  dilute  acid  causes  a  gradual  decrease  solved,  but  while  its  sweet  taste  is  still  per- 
of  rotatory  power ;    and  a  constant  rotatory  ceived,  we  put  on  the  tongue  a  pinch  of  sagar 
power,  equivalent  to  about  one  half  the  max-  containing  starch-glucose,  we  may  distinctly 
imum  power  exhibited  by  the  substance,  is  perceive  me  bitterish  taste  of  the  glucose.    The 
reached  only  after  from  six  to  eight  hours'  presence  of  chloride  of  tin  in  molasses  and 
heating  at  a  temperature  of  104°  C,  or  219*'  sugars,  even  when  it  is  used  in  very  small 
Fahr.    The  minimum  rotatory  power  is,  how-  quantities,  can  be  likewise  easily  detected  by 
ever,  greater  than  that  possessea  by  cane-sugar,  its  unpleasant  bitter  taste,  if,  before  tasting 
Glucose  has  the  property,  which  always  acts  the  suspected  products,  the  mouth  is  filled 
inversely  as  the  rotating  power,  of  reducing  a  with  the  pure  sweet  taste  of  refined  cane-sugar, 
hot  alksJine  copper  solution  and  separating  the  The  adulteration  of  sugar-house  molasses  may 
metal  as  a  red  sub-oxide.  be  detected  by  the  use  of  strong  methylic  alco- 
The  ordinary  chemical  tests  for  glucose  are  hoi.    A  straight  sugar-house  sirup  mixed  with 
based  upon  the  following  reactions :   1.  It  is  three  times  its  volume  of  this  spirit  will  dis- 
colored a  dark  brown  by  potash-lye,  while  solve  by  stirring,  except  for  a  very  slight  tur- 
cane-sugar  is  not  so  colored ;  2.  Basic  nitrate  bidity,  which  remains  suspended ;  while  sirups 
of  bismuth  gives  a  black-brown  coloration  to  containing  the  usual  admixture  of  starch-sugar 
the  solution  of  glucose  mixed  with  carbonate  give   a   very  turbid   liquid,   which   separates 
of  sodium,  and  causes  a  grayish-brown  precipi-  when  left  at  rest  into  two  layers,  of  which  the 
tate  from  it;  8.  Glucose  reduces  cuprio  salts  lower  one  is  a  thick,  viscous  deposit  oontaininff 
immediately,  whereas  the  reduction  takes  place  the  glucose-sirup.      A  thin  sirup  (about  82 
more  slowly  with  cane-sugar ;  4.  It  produces  a  Baum^),  in  w^hich  the  proportion  of  sugar  to 
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the  impurities  is  greater  than  in  sagar-honse  expression.     Among  Mr.  Gould's  works  are  a 

molasses,  and  of  which  considerable  quantities  number  of  portrait  busts,   including  one  of 

are  sold,  gives  under  the  same  test  a  marked  Emerson,  now  in  Harvard  University  Library ; 

tarbiditj,  and  a  deposit  of  hard  and  gritty  crys-  one  of  William  Monroe,  in  the  Concord  Library ; 

tds  of  pure  sugar  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  one  of  John  A.  Andrew  ;  one  of  Seth  Cheney, 

the  vessel,  which  does  not  at  all  resemble  the  owned  by  Mr.  John  Cheney,  of  Connecticut; 

precipitate  of  starch-sugar  sirup.    The  presence  and  one  of  the  elder  Booth,  in  Booth's  Theatre, 

of  starch-glucose  in  a  molasses  of  about  40°  New  York.  In  statuary  he  has  produced'*  CI  eo- 

Baum§  may  be  easily  detected  by  the  optical  patra,"   "  Timon  of  Athens,"  **  Ariel,"  a  por- 

aaccharometer ;  but  the  direct  test  should  show  trait  statue  of  John  Hancock,  which  was  ex- 

a  percentage  of  sugar  not  higher  than  the  num-  hibited  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 

berof  Baam6  degrees  indicating  the  density,  battle  of  Lexington  in  1875»  and  is  now  in  Lex- 

and  it  may  be  two  or  three  per  cent  lower,  ington  Town  Hall.    His  portrait  statue  of  John 

Adulteration  may  also  be  detected  by  the  cop-  A.  Andrew  was  placed  in  the  Hingham  Ceme- 

per  test    The  validity  of  these  tests  rests  uuon  tery,  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.    In 

the  sapposition  that  the  adulterant  is  added  in  1878  Mr.  Gould  visited  Boston,  and  exhibited 

the  usual  large  quantities.     A  very 'small  addi-  **The  Ghost  in  Hamlet,"  a  front  view  of  a 

tioQ  would  not  be  perceived.  large  head  in  alto  rilieco.    The  two  alti  ri- 

The  "  National  Glucose  and  Grape-Sugar  As-  lieti  representing  **  Steam  "  and  "  Electricity," 

Bociation  "  was  organized  by  a  convention  in  which  flank  the  vestibule  of  the  **  Boston  Her- 

wbich  all  the  manufacturers  of   the  United  aid "  building,  are  among  his  latest  works. 

States  were  represented,  which  met  in  Chica-  GRAPE  -  CULTURE    IN    THE    UNITED 

go,niinoia,  January  11,  1882.    Mr.  J.  A.  Cun-  STATES.     The  culture  of  the  grape  in  the 

Qingham,  of  Danville,  Illinois,  was  chosen  pres-  United  States  is  a  matter  of  increasing  inter- 

ident,  and  Mr.  J.  Fermenich,  of  Buffalo,  New  est  and  importance.    Efforts  have  been  made 

York,  vice-president  of  the  body.  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

GOULD,  Thomas  R.,  bom  in  Boston ;  died  under  Government  to  obtain  accurate  informa- 
in  Florence,  Italy,  November  26,  1881.  In  his  tion  as  to  the  extent  of  this  culture,  the  sur- 
c^lj  life  Mr.  Gould  was  engaged  with  his  face  planted  in  vines  in  the  different  States, 
brother  in  the  dry-goods  business,  and  was  an  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  production 
i^ve  member  of  the  Mercantile  Library  As-  of  wine  in  our  vast  and  varied  country.  The 
sociation.  He  did  not  devote  himself  to  art  importance  of  the  grape-culture  is  shown  by 
^til  he  had  attained  quite  a  mature  age.  His  noting  the  fact  that  about  5,000,000  gallons  of 
•>iil7  master  was  Seth  Cheney,  in  whose  studio  wine  are  every  year  imported  into  the  United 
^e  modeled  his  first  figure  in  1851.  He  fol-  States  at  a  cost  of  about  the  same  number  of 
lowed  his  profession  in  Boston  until  1868,  and  millions  of  dollars.  Statistics  show  that,  in 
^ong  the  works  which  he  produced  were  California,  over  82,000  acres  are  planted  in 
two  colossal  heads  representing  **  Christ "  and  vines ;  18,500,000  gallons  of  wine  are  produced ; 
^^Satau,"  both  of  which  were  shown  at  the  estimated  value,  $4,047,000.  New  York  ranks 
^ton  Athenseam  in  1868.  James,  in  his  second,  in  having  12,646  acres  planted  with 
**  Art  Thoughts,"  mentions  the  "  Christ,"  in  its  vines,  yielding,  however,  only  584,148  gallons, 
character  of  an  opposing  conception  to '^ Satan,"  valued  at  $387,808.  Ohio  has  nearly  10,000 
fs^'one  of  the  finest  felt  and  conceived  ideal-  acres  under  this  culture,  yielding  over  1,500,- 
isms  in  modern  sculpture."  Previous  to  the  000  gallons;  estimated  value,  $1,628,000.  Mis- 
civil  war,  Mr.  Gould  had  acquired  a  moderate  souri  ranks  fourth  in  the  number  of  acres  plant- 
fortune,  which  he  lost  in  the  exigencies  of  the  ed,  i.  e.,  7,876,  which  yield  1,824,000  gallons, 
succeeding  crisis.  In  1868  he  went  to  Italy  at  a  value  of  $1,820,000.  Georgia  has  about 
»nd  settled  with  his  family  in  Florence.  There  8,000  acres  planted,  producing  over  1,000,000 
be  devoted  himself  to  study  and  work.  One  gallons,  at  a  value  of  some  $800,000.  Other 
of  bis  most  celebrated  statues  is  *^  The  West  States  have  more  or  less  space  devoted  to  the 
Wind,"  that  has  been  several  times  reproduced,  culture  of  the  grape,  as  is  shown  in  the  tables 
>nd  was  brought  into  special  prominence  in  prepared  by  the  Government  authorities,  the 
1874,  through  a  letter  written  to  the  New  total  being,  in  all  the  States,  181,583  acres 
York  **  World,"  by  Stephen  Weston  Healy,  who  planted,  23,463,827  gallons  produced ;  estimat- 
charged  certain  American  artists  in  Italy,  ed  value,  $18,426,174.87. 
tmoQg  whom  he  named  Mr.  Gould,  with  fraud  In  California  some  of  the  fruit  finds  its  way 
and  charlatanry — saying  that  "The  West  Wind"  to  the  markets  for  table  consumption;  the 
^as  a  reproduction  of  Canova's  "  Hebe,"  raisin  industry  consumes  an  important  propor- 
with  the  exception  of  the  drapery,  which  was  tion,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  worked  up 
modeled  by  Signor  MazzolL  Animated  news-  for  the  still.  The  vines  being  generally  free 
paper  correspondence  followed  this  charge,  and  from  disease,  and  planted  more  closely,  the 
it  was  proved  groundless.  Mr.  Gould  declared  yield  per  acre  in  fruit  and  wine  is  much  great- 
that  his  designs  were  all  and  entirely  his  own,  er  than  prevails  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
nd  that  not  a  statue,  bust,  or  medallion  was  Some  sections  of  the  State  are  affected  by  the 
lk>wed  to  leave  his  studio  until  finished  in  all  phylloxera,  but  vigorous  measures  are  being 
ointfl  on  which  depended  their  character  and  taken  to  restrain  its  ravages.  But  this  is  about 
TOL,  XXI. — 28    A 
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the  only  source  of  injury  to  the  vines  in  the 
State,  and  the  acreage  in  vineyards  is  constant- 
ly increasing.  California  prodaces,  in  fact, 
nearly  two  thirds  of  all  the  wine  made  in  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  noted  here  that, 
though  this  industry  is  not  so  concentrated  as 
in  Califomia  in  any  of  the  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  though  there  is  no  sec- 
tion in  these  States  so  free  from  diseases  and 
in  which  the  yield  per  acre  is  so  great,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Eastern  vintners  receive 
their  measure  of  reward  in  the  higher  prices 
obtained  for  their  products,  being  nearer  the 
localities  of  consumption.  The  total  value  of 
the  wine  produced  east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  pro- 
duced in  California,  while  the  product  in  the 
latter  is  at  least  from  three  to  four  million 
gallons  greater  than  in  the  former.  The  total 
result  certainly  shows  the  importance  of  this 
industry,  and  its  rightful  claim  to  all  due  en- 
couragement. 

During  the  last  ten  years  it  appears  that 
comparatively  little  change  has  been  made  with 
reference  to  the  kind  of  grapes  grown  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Of  the  red  grapes  the  Con- 
cord and  Ives  seedling,  and  of  the  white  ones 
the  Catawba  and  Delaware,  seem  to  be  the 
favorites  through  the  Northern  States.  Other 
varieties,  as  those  of  the  Labrusca,  prevail  in 
some  vicinities,  and  wherever  the  Norton's 
Virginia  have  been  tried  they  seem  to  have 
given  good  results.  They  are  found  to  be 
hardier  against  attacks  from  insects,  mildew, 
rot,  etc.,  while,  if  they  yield  less  in  quantity 
than  the  Concord,  the  quality  of  the  product 
is  found  to  be  superior.  In  the  States  south 
of  the  35th  parallel  the  Vulpina  and  the  Can- 
dicans  are  the  favorites  on  account  of  their 
abundant  production,  the  easiness  of  their  cult- 
ure, and  their  freedom  from  disease.  Other 
varieties  are  being  introduced,  but  are  not  likely 
to  supersede  the  native  varieties,  at  least  for 
years  to  come.  The  diseases  which  attack 
American  vines  are  much  the  same  as  those 
which  afflict  foreign  vineyards,  and  every  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  meet  and  counteract  them. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  a  king^ 
dom  of  Western  Europe.  The  Queen,  Victoria, 
was  born  May  24,  1819.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  the  fourth  son 
of  George  III ;  succeeded  her  uncle,  William 
1 V,  in  1837 ;  and  married  in  1840  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Children  of  the  Queen. — 1.  Princess  Victo- 
ria, born  November  21, 1840 ;  married  in  1858 
to  the  present  Crown  Prince  of  Germany*  2. 
Prince  Albert  Edward,  heir-apparent,  bom  No- 
vember 9,  1841 ;  married  in  1868  to  Princess 
Alexandra,  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX  of 
Denmark.  Issue,  two  sons  and  three  daughters ; 
eldest  son,  Albert  Victor,  bom  January  8, 1864. 
8.  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  born  Au- 
gust 6,  1844;  married  in  1874  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  Maria  of  Russia.  He  is  heir-apparent 
to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotha.    He  has 


issue,  one  son  and  three  daughters.    4.  Prio 
cess  Helena,  bom  May  25,  1846 ;  married  ii 
1866  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holsteio- 
Sonderbure-Augustenburg.  5.  PrincessLonisei 
born  March  18,  1848;  married  in  1871  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lome.     6.  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of 
Connaught  and  Strathearae,  bom  May  1, 1850^ 
married  March   13,  1879,  to  Princess  Looise 
Margarethe,    daugliter    of    Prince    Frederick 
Charles  of  Prussia.    7.  Prince  Leopold,  bora 
April  7,    1863.     8.   Princess    Beatrice,  bora 
April  14, 1857. 

The  Cabinet  was  composed  as  follows  in  the 
year  1881 :  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Right  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone,  M.  P. ;  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
Lord  Selborne ;  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
Earl  Spencer ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Dnke  of  Argyll; 
Secretaries  of  State:  1.  Home  Department, 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Vemon-Harconrt,  Baronet, 
M.  P. ;  2.  Foreign  Affairs,  Earl  Granville;  8. 
Colonies,  Earl  of  Kimberley:  4.  War,  Rigbt 
Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,  M.  P. ;  5.  India, 
Marquis  of  Hartington,  M.  P. ;  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  Earl  of  North  brook ;  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Right  Hon.  John 
Bright,  M.  P. ;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.  P. ;  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Right  Hon.  John 
G.  Dodson,  M.  P. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  British  Em- 
pire are  as  follows : 


COUNTRIES. 

Arc*  in 
■qoaremllM. 

Ptopdate. 

United  Kinffdom 

121,608 

904,600 

6,T80,6I9 

8&246,d€3(lS81) 

India  and  Ceylon 

188,699,679(1878) 

Colonics  and  possesaions 

12,492,1&0 

Total  BritiBh  Empire .... 
Tribatazy  states  in  India. 

7,766,927 
604,690 

286,888,891 
64,811,168 

Total  empire  and  depend- 
encies  

8,861,617 

290,649.649 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
according  to  a  preliminary  report  on  the  ceosos 
taken  in  1881,  was  as  follows : 


COUNTRHS. 


Knfrland 

"Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Isle  of  Man 

(Channel  Islands 

Soldiers  and  sailors  abroad 


Total 


Male. 

Fcmal*. 
12,660,666 

11,947,726 

677,028 

682,567 

1,797,666 

1,986,806 

2,622,804 

2,687,036 

25,646 

27,846 

40,884 

47,897 

242,844 

17,268,947 

17,992,616 

Total 


iM« 
fl^iM,* 

S4S,»44 


86^50 


The  increase  of  population  from  1821  was  is 
follows : 


YEASS. 


1821 
18U 
1841 
18,51 
1861 
1871 
1881 


PopoktioB. 


21,272,187 
24,892,486 
27,067,928 
27,746,949 
29,821,288 
81,846379 
86,246,663 


IXCBXABI. 


ToUL 


8.120,298 
2,666.488 
688.026 
1,676,889 
2,624,091 
8,401,188 


1-87 

1-04 

oi& 

06& 
08S 
IW 
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The  increase  of  population  in  the  different  countries,  from  18T1  to  1881,  was  as  follows : 


COUNTRIES. 


EnglaDd. 

Wdes 

SootUnd 

IreUuul. 

Isle  of  Man 

Channel  Islands 

8o)dien«nd  sailors  abroad 


Cauu  of  1871. 


21,495,181 

1,217,186 

8,860,018 

6,412,877 

64,042 

90,506 

216,080 


CcBitu  of  1881. 


24,608,891 

1,869,895 

8,784,870 

6,159,889 

68,492 

87,781 

242,844 


IKCBXABB  (I.)  OB  DBCBEASB  (D.). 


ToUL 


1.8,118,260 
I.    142,760 
874,852 
252,588 
660 
2,865 
26,764 


L 
D. 
D. 
D. 

I. 


Annual  nU. 


I.  1-85 

I.  1-11 

I.  1-06 

D.  0-48 

D.  009 

D.  0-82 


The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  the  does  not  include  the  islands  in  the  British 
United  Kingdom  in  1871,  and  the  estimates  of  waters,  nor  the  soldiers  and  sailors  abroad),  for 
the  population  by  the  Registrar-General  (who    1879,  1880,  and  1881 : 


COUNTRIES. 

Esgluid  and  Wales 

eeotiand 

IraiiDd 

IftkixlB  in  the  British  waters 

Soldiers  and  sailors  abroad 

Total 


Sqnu*  mllM. 


68,811 

80,468 

82,581 

808 


121,608 


PopoktloB  ta  1879. 


26,166,886 

8,627,463 

6,862,887 

lAOOO 

216,000 


84,616,126 


Population  la  1880. 


26,480,161 

8,661,292 

^827,099 

146,000 

216,000 


84,829,652 


PopaliUkii  In  1881. 


25,798,922 

8,68^466 

6,294,486 

141,228 

242,844 


85,172,981 


The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1853-1880  was  as  follows : 


KATIOVALrmS. 


Sn^Uah 

Sootdi 

IiWl 

I'oreigners 

Bot  ipedfled. . . 

1658-1880 
1615>1880 


To  United  StatM. 


1,110,564 
199,789 

1,715.241 
748,708 
170,645 


8,989,942 
6,004,628 


To  BrHhh  North 
America. 


222,600 

78,552 

180,542 

102,n6 

62,660 


687,270 
1,628,984 


To  Amtnlfaud 
MowZMland. 


660,946 

138,08ft 

287,051 

23,762 

80,899 


990,698 
1,801,529 


To  o^«r  oooBtriM. 


186,068 
18,876 
1^182 
82,182 
68,248 


260,536 
811,997 


lV>tal. 


2,080.162 
485,268 

2,098,016 
902,868 
812,647 


6,n8,441 
9,242,088 


The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1880  was  as  follows : 


NiTIONAU- 
TIE3. 

To  UnitMi 
Stotw. 

ToBriUih 

Nottli 
Amnica. 

To 
Anstnlia 
and  Now 
ZcAland. 

To  other 

COOBtriM. 

ToUL 

tflflisli 

^tch 

Iriih 

69.081 
14,471 

83,013 

88,801 

1,908 

18,541 

8,221 

4,140 

8,434 

4 

15,176 

8,059 

6,949 

1,253 

1 

14,047 

1,805 

584 

1,881 

2,475 

111,845 
22,056 
98,641 

5*^ 

Aot  ipectfled. . 

100,369 
4.888 

Total 

267,274 

29,840 

2^438 

20,242 

882,294 

According  to  the  census  of  1881,  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  was  divided  as  follows  among 
the  different  denominations : 

Boman  Catholics 8,961 ,888 

Chnreti  of  England 686.670 

Presbyterians 485,608 

Methodists 47,669 

Jew* 463 

Others 88,656 

In  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
an  enomeration  of  the  different  denominations 
^  not  made. 

The  cities  with  more  than  40,000  inhabit- 
ants, according  to  the  census  of  1881,  were  as 
follows : 


(Edinburgh  (Scot- 

-!     knd) 228,190 

J  Leith  (Scotland) . .  61,168 

Bristol 206,508 

Bradford 188,082 

Belftst  (Ireland) ....  174,894 

Hull 154,250 

Stoke-npon-Trent. . .  152,457 

i  Newcastle 14.%228 

Gatpshead 66,873 

andee  (Scotland) . .  142,454 

Portsmouth 127,958 

Leicester 122,861 

Sunderland 116,262 

Nottingham 111,681 

Oldham 111,848 

Brighton 107,628 

Bolton 105,422 

Aberdeen  (Scotland)  105,064 

BlackburiL 104,012 

Preston 96,582 

Norwich 87,848 

Birkenhead 83,324 

Cardiff 82,573 

Huddersfleld 81,825 

Croydon 78,947 

Cork  (Ireland) 78,642 

Derby 77,636 

Wolverhampton 75,788 

j  Plymouth 75,096 

}  Devonport 68,670 

Halifax 73,633 

Greenock  (Scotland).  68,897 

Rochdale 69,865 

Swansea 63,789 


Southampton 60,285 

Stockport 69,544 

Burnley 68,882 

Walsall 68,808 

St  Helen's 57,284 

South  bhields 66,922 

Bromwich 66,299 

Paisley  (Scotland)...  66,642 
Ystradylbdwg' 

(Wales)  66,617 

Middlesborough 66,288 

York 64,198 

Aston  Manor 68,894 

Northampton 61,880 

Bath 61,790 

Bury 61,682 

Ipswich 6a762 

Morthyr-Tydvil 

(Wales)  48,887 

Hanley 48.864 

Wigan 48,196 

Barrow-in-Fomess . .  47,111 

(Chatham 46,806 

1  Rochester 21,590 

Tottenham 46,441 

Dudley 46,288 

Great  Yarmouth  ....  46,21 1 

Cheltenham 48,972 

IVnemouth 43,868 

Hastings 42,266 

Coventoy. 42,111 

Reading 42,060 

Warrington 41,466 

Stockton-on-Tees ....  41,040 


'TLoodon 8,814,5n 

j  LoDdoo,  with  snb- 

I     orbs  4,764,812 

(West  Ham 128.692 

Liverpool 662,425 

GJa«gow  iSootland).    611,682 


Birmingham 400,757 

3  Manchester. 84 1 ,508 

ISalford 176.283 

Dublin  ( Ireland) ....  838.579 

Leeds 809,126 

Shaffiekl 284,410 


The  growth  of  London  since  1801  has  been 
as  follows : 


1801 968,863 

1811 1,188,816 

1821 1,878,947 

1831 1,654*994 

1841 1,948,417 


1851 2,862,286 

1861 2,808,989 

1871 8,254,260 

1881 8,814,671 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  from  1875  to 
1881  were  as  follows : 


TEARS. 

BMipU. 

Kj^sudttaw. 

Sarplof  (S.)  or 
Ddidft  (O.). 

1875-*76. 

£77,131,698 
78,565,086 
79,768,298 
88,115.972 
81.265.055 
84,041,288 

£76,621,778 
78,125,227 
82,408,495 
85,407,789 
84,105,754 
88,107,924 

8.  £509,920 

1876-'*77 

S.     489,809 
D.  2,640,197 
D.  2,291,817 

1877-78 

1878-*79 

1879-'80. 

D.  2,840,699 
S.     988,864 

1380-*81 

5.  Cbarges  oo  the  reTenue : 

Castoms 

Internal  rerenae 

Post-Offioe 

Telegraph  senrioe 

PoBt-Offlce  packet  serrioe. 


£992,491 
1,853,000 
8,415.300 
1,240,000 
716.9a4 


The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1881,  was  as  follows : 


Total  ordinaiT  expenditure. £SS,107,9S4 

Greenwich  HoBpital  and  School 15S,47D 

Exchequer  honda  paid  off 5,7OQ,00i) 

Other  expenaea 80,l8Q,tfl 

Total £119,091,SS9 

The  pahlic  debt  of  Great  Britain  was  as  fol- 
lows at  each  of  the  periods  mentioned : 


SOURCES. 


OroM  noripts. 


L 
2. 
8. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


10. 


Cuatoms 

Excise 

Stamps 

Land-tax  and  house-duty . . . 

Property  and  income  tax. . . . 

Post-Offlce 

Telegraph  service 

Grown  lands 

InterMt  of  sums  advanced  for 
local  works  and  the  purchase 
of  Suez  Canal  shares 

Miscellaneous 


£19,856,915 

27,401,164 

12,145,804 

2,765,851 

10,957,525 

6,722.978 

1,829,767 

463,488 


1,247,711 
4,289,677 


Total £87,180,280 

Balance  of  the  Exchequer  on  April  1, 1880 

Other  revenues  of  the  Exchequer  (reimburse- 
menta,  loans,  etc.) 


Total. 


DaUrcrad  to  th« 


£19,184,000 

25,800,000 

11,940,000 

2,740,000 

10,690,000 

6,700,000 

1,600,000 

890,000 


1,247,711 
4,289,577 


MARCH 
SI. 

1877.., 
1878.., 
1679.., 
1880... 
1881.., 


FoadMldaU. 


£712,621,855 

71(1,848,003 
709,43a593 
710,476,859 
709,078,526 


TermlBabl* 
■nnntttw. 


Notfcadcd 


Tatd. 


£49,^558  £18,948,800 
46,885,569    20,608,000 


42,778,147 
86,222,976 
87,547,666 


25,870,100. 
27,844,900 
S2,0n,500' 


£775,878,T1S 
777,781,MI 
778,0T8,S« 
774.04M89 
768,708,eM 


The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  import 
and  export  was  as  follows  in  1880 : 


£84,041, 2Sd 
8,278,429 

81,777,111 


CLASSES  OF  GOODS. 

Grata 

Malt  and  other  liquors 

Colonial  produce 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Seeds  and  flmits 

Animals  andanimal  provisions 


1.  Articles  of  food. 


£119,091,828 


The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

1.  Payments  out  of  the  Exchequer  for  servloea 

charged  on  the  consolidated  fand : 

Interest  and  management  of  debt £21,494,578 

Termtaable  annuities 6,852,636 

Interest  of  Exchequer  bills 101,8S4 

New  sinkingftiud 85t402 

Interest  on  loans  bv  Bank  of  Engluid 518,982 

Interest  and  principal  of  Exchequer  bonds 

(Suox) 199,854 

Interest  on  the  Indian  loan 61,478 

2.  Other  charges  on  the  consolidated  fhnd : 

avil  list.... 407,629 

Annuities 161,000 

Pensions 1 49,706 

Salaries 293,651 

Courts  of  Justice 695,278 

Miscellaneous  expenses 262,510 

8.  Civil  service : 

Public  works 1.446,401 

Public  departments 2,251.845 

Administration  Of  Justice.  Police,  etc 5,922,443 

Public  InstrucUon,  Art,  Science 4,2Sa2 14 

Foreign  AflWrs 607,086 

Pensions,  charity,  etc 1,211,229 

Miscellaneous 51,562 

4.  Army  and  Navy  : 

Army  services 16,558,601 

Army  services  charged  on  account  of  troops 

ta  India. 1,1 00,000 

War  in  Afghanistan 600,000 

Navy  services 10,702,985 


Fuel 

Minerals  and  ores 

Baw  metals 

Hairs,  hides,  and  leather. 

Spinning  material 

Wood  and  timber 


Inports. 


£69,459,000 

9,107,000 

44,486,000 

2.877,000 

11,611,000 

49,4n,000 


£721,000 
2,278,000 
1,805,000 

*i,e2tiooo 

2,£6i,0uO 


£187,017,000         £8,787,000 


2.  Baw  material 


Pottery  and  glassware 

Metal  manufoctures 

Machines  and  vessels 

I,ieather,  etc. 

Yam 

Cordage  uid   twine,  woven 

goods  and  clothing 

Paper 

Wood-carvings. 

Mannscripta,      articles      for 

printing 


8.  Manufkctured goods.. 
4.  Miscellaneous  goods.. 


£1,774,000 
12,144,000 
14,707,000 
63,268,000 
17,807,000 


£8,873.000 


84,46«^000 
l,ir8,000 
1,1S7,000 


£129,700,000        £Ai>72.000 


£l,n6,000 

2,156.000 

427,0C0 

1,748,000 

8,160,000 

22.294,000 
450,000 


£2,951,000 
4,182,000 

4O,68a000 
8,119,000 

17,148,000 

99,S8iOO0 

1,107,000 

461>)00 

970,000 


£82,006,000 


Total  merchandise. 
Precious  metals . . . . 


£62,507,000 


Total. 


£411,230,000 
16,254,000 


£14O,46S,000 


£27,989,000 


£427,4=4,000 


£228,000,000 
18,890,000 


£241.950.000 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  forei^ 
and  colonial  trade  was  as  follows  (in  tons): 


YEABS. 


Total  entrances  and  clearances : 

1860 

1S79 

18S0 

laden  vessels  entered  and  cleared : 

1860 

1879 ;.. 

1S80 

Steamers  entered  and  cleared : 

I860 

1879 

1880 


EMTEKXD. 


Brttbb. 


6,889,009 
18,514,550 
20,490,512 

5,760,537 
1^039,579 
17,018,001 

2,145,000 
18,619,092 
15,290,298 


ForH^o. 


5.2.S8,776 

7,518,042 
8,5^3,048 

4,294,444 
6,059,765 
6,97^260 

404,000 
2,662,851 
8,020,114 


Total. 


12,172,785 
26.032,692 
29,078,555 

10.054,981 
2t. 099,844 
28,998,280 

2,549,000 
16.281,448 
18,810,412 


CIXAMXD. 


BriUdi. 


7,025,914 
18,919,441 
20,858,472 

6.858,917 
17,095,146 
18,869,857 

2,042,000 
18,aS^925 
15,635,789 


Fordgn. 


6.490,698 
7,768,417 
8,804,086 

4,424^020 
5,754,211 
6,817,818 

877,000 
2,^09,646 
8,217,791 


T»toL 


12,516,^ 
26.682,S5^ 
29,6^>8 

10,792.9«I 
21^9,857 
25,6S&,«70 

2,419,000 
16,i51».V7l 
1S,903,5«0 
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mmercial  n&vj  was  as  follows  in  1880 : 


SHIPS. 


ihips  registered : 
Kingdom 


I 

reasels  used  (ezcliuive  of  riTer-steamem) : 

r 

;  and  long  voyage 

'ya«« 


SAILXlfO-VEBSELa. 


YmhIi, 


aL. 


19,988 
12,098 

10,6T7 

9SS 

4,518 


lfi,188 


Tons. 


8,851,000 
1,617,000 

694,000 

188.000 

2,924,000 


8,751,000 


BTSAMSXS. 


V«Mwli.  I       Tom. 


^247 
1,656 

1817 

179 

9,298 


8,789 


2.924,000 
226,000 

286,000 

69,000 

2,289,000 


2,594,000 


TOTAL. 


V«n«ls. 


25,186 
18,754 

11,994 
1,167 
6,811 


19,972 


Tom. 


6.575000 
1,678,000 

980,000 

202,000 

5,218,000 


6,845,000 


lowing  table  gives  the  postal  statistics    nating  between  the  letters,  postal  cards,  news< 
isr  ending  March  81,  1881,  discrimi-    papers,  and  money  orders : 


ARTICLES. 


England  uad 
WnlM. 


and  printed  matter 

re: 

nlted  Kingdom 

reign  countries  and  colonies  — 
foreign  coontrlea  and  colonies  . 
noney  orders : 

nlted  Kingdom 

reign  countries  and  colonies . . . . 
1  foreign  countries  and  colonies. 


992,000,000 
104.000,000 
815,000,000 

14,200.000 


£20,887,000 


SeollMid. 


105,000.000 
18,000,000 
89,000,000 


1,500,000 


£2,880,000 


bdaad. 


79,000,000 

6,000,000 

28,000,000 

1,000,000 
£1,848,000 


TMaL 


1,176,000,000 
128,000,000 
882,000,000 

16,700,000 
200,000 
400,000 

£24,51^000 

458,000 

1.828,000 


lowing  table  gives  a  complete  list  of  ing  their  area  in  square  miles  and  population 
sh  colonies  and  possessions  in  Europe,  in  different  years,  together  with  a  summary  of 
ica,  Australasia,  and  America,  show-    the  whole : 


muES. 


nd 

r. 

Europe 

ndia!'.!!!'.!.*!! 

ettlements.... 
og 

isiaiids !.'.'!.'!! 

n  Islands. 

re  Islands 

uria  Islands... 

n 

Islands 

AsU 

m 
• 

»lony.  Inclusive 
ItishCaflhuria.. 

md 

•iqnaland 

1  Territory 

«one 

last 

na 

m 

daCunha. 

IS.. 

msterdam   and 
mL 

Africa. 


Sqiura  mllM.   |    PopnUUon. 


0-21 

1-98 

142*78 


1,918 

18,014 

154,198 


144-87, 


174,125 


8,707 

880.098 

24,702 

1,445 

82 

80 

634 

2,50  i 

744 

21 

7- 

4 

0- 

64 

8- 


71 
55 
4 


988,880 


199,930 

8,415 

17,431 

15,578 

18,750 

69 

1,000 

15,000 

78 

47 

84 

45 

789 


28-8 


277,214 


150,000 

186,041,191 

2,558,488 

850.000 

155.730 

4,899 

5.500 

i4,noo 

6,800 


22,707 
DoubtftiL 

500 

400 


189346,680 


780,757 

128,176 

48,128 

409,944 

864.838 

14,190 

88,986 

408,070 

60,221 

6,241 

27 

105 

857,889 


2,616,467 


1871 
1878 
1879 


1872 
1879 

•  •  «  « 

1881 
1871 


1872 


1858 


1880 
1875 
1877 
1678 
1880 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1881 
1879 

•  «  •  • 


COUNTRIES. 

lY.  Apbtralabia  ; 

Queensland 

New  South  Wales 

Norfolk  Island 

Victoria.. 

South  Australia 

Northern  Territory. . . . 
Western  Australia.. . . . 
Natives  in  Australia. . . 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Chatliaro  Islands 

Maoris  in  New  Zealand 

Auckland  Ishuids 

Lord  Howe's  Island. . . 

Feejee  Islands. 

Fanning  Island 

Starbudc  Island 

Caroline  Island 

Maiden  Island 

Botuma 

Total  Australasia. . . . 

y.  Ambbioa: 

Dominion  of  Canada. . . 

Newfoundland 

Bermudas 

British  Honduras 

Bahama  Islands 

Turk's  Islands 

Caicos  Islands 

Jamaica 

Caymans  Islands 

Leeward  Islands 

Windward  Islands 

Trinidad 

British  Guiana 

Falkland  Islands. 

Stotes  Island 

Total  America. 

Total  British  colonies 
and  possessions. . . 


Sqoan  mllM. 


668,259 
808,560 
17 
88,451 
880,602 
528,581 
975,824 

*  26,216 
104,279    i 
628   ( 


197 
8-2 
8,084 
15-4 
11 
21 
84-4 
14 


8,084,660 


8,205,844 

42,784 

19- 

7.f>62 

5,890 

9- 

218 

4,198 

225 

706 

880 

1,754 

85,425 

4,889 


8,859,244 


7,685,819 


Popolatlon. 


218,159 

750,800 

481 

858,582 

279,615 

8,700 

81,000 

55,000 

115,651 

489,561 

48,595 

65 

120,669 
150 


79 
8,680 


2,969,777 


4,852,080 

161,874 

18,956 

24,710 

89,162 

2,845 

1.878 

558,256 

2,400 

118,821 

806,679 

158,128 

248,110 

1,481 


5,984,680 


1681 
1881 
1877 
1881 
18S1 
1880 
1881 

•  •  •  % 

1881 
1881 
1878 

•  •  •  • 

1880 
1879 
1S58 


1876 
1871 


1881 

1874 
1879 
1671 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1881 
1871 


1881 
1879 
1679 


801,001,829 
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The  actual  strength  of  the  military  forces,  aDimositj  show  itself.     The  Tories  trn 

on  January  1,  1881,  was  as  follows :  political  stand  in  opposition  to  the  lai 

Regniar  army 188,958  They  Were  conscious  that  the  cause  of  th 

gewnre* iJ^'^?*  ^^^  class  is  scarcely  less  popular  in  Ei 

^i^t^'//. '.**.*.'.*.'. *.**.'.*.'.*.'.!'.!'.'.'.'.*.'.'.*.'.*.  sSdJasT  than  in  Ireland,  and  feared  to  precipi 

crisis  in  which  the  constitution  of  the 

To'*' ^'^^^^^  of  Lords  might  he  swept  away  and  the  1 

The  navy,  in  October,  1881,  consisted  of  75  a  land  revolution  be  kindled  in  England, 

ironclads,  inclusive  of  those  in  the  course  of  therefore  contented  themselves  with  an 

construction,  about  860  steamers,  and  120  sail-  parade  of  the  legislative  functions  of  the 

ing' vessels.    Of  this  number  249  were  in  com-  and  with  protests  against  the  principles 

mission,  123  being  at  home,  and  126  abroad,  measure  which  merely  echoed  the  doctri 

The  navy  is  manned  by  45,100  seamen,  18,000  property  ingrafted  upon  British  though 

marines,  18,400  men  belonging  to  the  Royal  before  by  the  philosophers  of   the  o] 

Navy  reserve,  and  2,750  volunteers ;  in  all,  party.    But,  unable  though  they  were  to 

79^50  men.  the  means  by  which  Irish  agitation  h&i 

For  further  statistics,  see  ^*  Annual  Cyclo-  put  down  in  the  past,  the  Ministerial 

psddia^'  for  1880,  article  Great  Bbitain.  were  in  a  not  less  helpless  position.    Th* 

The  subject  of  Irish  land-reform   and   the  party  and  the  Conservatives  had  no  dif 

new  Liberal  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the  in  showing,  in  spite  of  Gladstone's  bi 

perennial   Irish    question,   overshadowed    all  dialectics,  that  the  ministerial  measure 

other  public  questions  of  the  year  in  Great  in  itself  the  essence  of  finality.    It  was  i 

Britain.    The  Government  bill   was    carried  promise  containing  a  concession  of  prii 

through  Parliament  without  serious  alterations,  its  success  depended  upon  its  being  ae 

On  account  of  it  all  other  parliamentary  busi-  as  a  final  settlement  by  the  Irish  peopl 

ness  was  postponed  to  the  next  session.  their  leaders  took  care  that  its  benefits  i 

The  Government  not  only  occupied  the  al-  be  accepted,  not  as  a  final  nor  even  a  t 

ways  difficult  and  ungrateful  position  of  the  rary  settlement,  but  as  an  earnest  of  the 

responsible  authorities  in  times  of  civil  conten-  formation  of  the  whole  social  fabric, 

tlon,  when  the  nation  is  divided  into  opposite  Liberal  leaders  would  not  and  dared  n* 

camps,  but  were  in  the  humiliating  plight  of  the  fomenters  of  revolution,  with  whon 

having  appealed  to  Irish  discontent  when  elec-  were  at  one  in  their  condemnation  of  tb 

tioneering  for  office,  and  of  having  acknowl-  laws.    They  raised  a  cry  of  treason  wh< 

edged  the  justice  of  Ireland's  claims,  when  land  agitators — more  in  obedience  to  ^ 

these  involved  nothing  less  than  a  social  revo-  of  the  Irish  citizens  of  the  United  Statef 

Intion.    Lord  Beaconsfield  had  announced  his  paid  by  their  contributions  the  whole  er 

plan  for  dealing  with  the  Irish  movement.    He  of  the  agitation,  than  from  the  immedia 

would  have  stamped  it  out  with  an  iron  heel,  gency  and  timeliness  of  the  question 

without  any  concessions  or  compromises.    The  forth  the  less  momentous  demand  of  s 

mass  of  the  Liberal  voters,  the  great  body  of  tlon  from  the  Union ;  but  the  claims  ol 

the  English  people,  though  still  separated  by  self-government  have  been  urged  too  of 

interests  and  feelings  as  far  from  the  Irish  as  be  considered  anything  worse  than  tireso 

from  any  foreign  nation,  no  longer  look  upon  the  British  public.    The  Irish  leaders  so 

them  as  wild  barbarians,  and  can  not  again  be  the  note  of  revolution  as  soon  as  the  lai 

brought  to  exult  in  their  butchery,  as  they  may  was  passed,  and,  pointing  to  that  sw< 

in  the  destruction  of  Zooloos  and  Afghans,  measure  as  a  sign  of  deliverance,  urge 

They  were  almost  indifferent  to  the  result  of  Irish  peasantry  to  keep  their  **grip  o 

the  settlement  as  it  affected  the  property  rights  land  ''  and  recognize  no  claims  or  rights 

of  either  landlords  or  tenants,  and  were  satis-  landlords  in  the  soil.    To  defeat  and  de 

fied  to  leave  everything  to  the  Liberal  ministry,  laws  of  property  was  declared  to  be  a 

confident  that  while  they  were  at  the  helm  no  otic  virtue.    By  *^  passive  resistance  "  c 

more  massacres  would  occur  in  Ireland.    The  simple  kind  the   Irish  revolution  wou! 

coercive  acts  passed  by  Parliament  were  acqui-  finally  accomplished,  the  landlords  an< 

esced  in,  the  orders  to  disperse  rioters  in  Ire-  whole  **  English  garrison  "  chased  out  o 

land  with  buckshot  called  forth  no  protest,  land,  and  Irish  independence,  tempered 

and  the  arbitrary  imprisonment  of  Glaastone's  by  the  fictitious  tie  of  a  crown  stripped 

Irish  political  antagonists  was  even  applauded  prerogative,  would  be  won  after  a  brie 

by  the  ranks  of  the  party  which  first  inscribed  bloodless  struggle.    They  felt  secure  of  J 

on  its  banners  the  maxims  of  personal  liberty  winning  the  sluggish  sympathies  of  the  • 

and  freedom  of  speech ;  but  no  one  hoped  or  cratic  masses  of  Great  Britain,  with  wh 

feared  that  this  Government  would  re-enact  the  last  resort  rests  the  arbitrament  of 

the  sanguinary  scenes  the  memory  of  which  ical  questions.     The  Government  sou^ 

fills  the  hearts  of  Irishmen  with  hatred  and  prevent  the  agitators  from  spreading  d 

excites  in  nearly  every  English  breast  a  feeling  tent  and  checking  the  gratitude  of  the  ] 

of  remorse.    Only  among  the  party  of  aristo-  for  the  land  act  by  the  imperfect  dev 

cratic  sympathies  did  a  trace  of  the  old  savage  throwing  them  all  in  prison.    But  the 
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ad   only  friends  of  the  land  act ;   and,  the  same  as  before,  though  Oonservative  suo- 

te  of  the  appeal  of  the  confined  Land  cesses  in  some  of  the  bj-elections  indicated  an^ 

3rs  to  the  tenantry  to  postpone  applica-  ebb  in  the  popalar  enthusiasm  for  the  Govern- 

ander  the  act  until  thej  were  liberated,  ment.    The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Beaoonsfield 

tter  applied  to  the  land  courts  by  thou-  (see  Disraeu,  Benjahik)  bereft  the  Oonserva- 

Nevertheless,  the  act  would  not  work,  tive  party  of  a  leader  who  had  not  only  been 

mdlords  would  not  accept  it.    All  the  the  strategic  head  of  the  party  organization  so 

oes  of  legal  skill  were  employed  to  frus-  long,  and  by  so  indisputable  a  title,  that  no 

ts  provisions.    A  large  proportion  of  the  successor  was  found  ready  to  take  the  direction, 

»ns  were  appealed  from.    The  existing  but  of  the  brain  which  supplied  its  ideas.    It 

as  taken  advantage  of  to  oust  tenants  by  was  agreed  that  the  leadership  should  devolve 

sale.     As  evictions  multiplied,  outrages  jointly  upon  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who 

sed,  and,  although  every  district  was  gar-  should  succeed  Lord  Beaoonsfield  in  guiding 

1  with  soldiers,  the  jails  were  choked  the  Opposition  majority  in  the  House  of  Peers, 

Land  Leaguers,   and  the   organization,  and  upon  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  should 

bad   served  as  a  scape-goat    for   the  lead  the  minority  in  the  Commons.   The  latter, 

es  in  Ireland,  was  completely  stifled,  yet  with  industry  and  prudence,  acquitted  himself 

kte  of  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  fairly  well,  while  Lord  Salisbury  somewhat 

worse  than  at  the  commencement.  lost  prestige  through  the  rash  impetuosity  of 

foreign  complications  of  Great  Britain,  his  utteranoes.    A  want  of  unity  of  purpose 

usually  tend  to  multiply  under  Gonserv-  and  of  discipline  was  observable  in  the  Con* 

idministration,  and  to  vanish  when  the  servative  ranks,  due  not  to  dissensions  among 

la  come  into  power,  all  cleared  away  the  leaders,  but  to  the  loss  of  their  great  leader. 

the  year.     The  British  troops  were  On  moving  an  address  to  the  crown  for  the 

*awn  from  Afghanistan  as  soon  as  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Lord  Beaoonsfield, 

>f  Abdurrahman   was  established.      In  May  9th,  as  **  one  who  has  sustained  a  great 

Africa,  the  war  with    the  Transvaal  historic  part,  and  done  great  deeds  written  on 

was  continued,  until,  after  three  severe  the  page  of  parliamentary  and  national  his- 

I  defeats,  the  independence  of  the  South  tory,*'  paying  a  tribute  to  his  persistency  of 

n  republic,  subject  to  the  British  reg-  purpose,  his  power  of    self-goverument,   his 

1  of   the   relations  with  native  tribes  great  parliamentary  courage,  his  generous  fidel- 

oreign  nations,   was  conceded,   an  act  ity  to  his  race,  and  kindness  to  struggling  au- 

,  though  denounced  as  cowardly  by  the  tbors,  and  expressing  the  conviction  that,  in 

ents  of  the  Government,  was  accounted  all  the  judgments  delivered  by  Disraeli  upon 

md  magnanimous  by  the  whole  world  himself,  his  late  antagonist  was  never  actu- 

3  of  England.    In  the  Greek  boundary  ated  by  sentiments  of  personal  antipathy.  The 

lent,  Gladstone's  Philhellenic  sympathies  Prime  Minister  kept  his  parliamentary  migor- 

ed  him  into  meddling  and  muddling.  He  ity  perfectly  under  control.    Besides  the  de- 

;  to  secure  for  Greece  a  more  favorable  tection  of  some  representatives  of  the  Whig 

ment  than  the  Berlin  protocol  provided  aristocracy,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 

it  the  silent  workings  of  the  German  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  on  account  of  his 

ellor's  deep-laid  plans,  and  the  voice  of  Irish  policy,  he  lost  none  of  his  supporters, 

iropean  concert,  forced  him  and  the  mis-  The  division  which  was  anticipated  on  account 

"eeks  to  accept  one  which  was  even  less  of  the  supposed  radical  leanings  of  the  Premier 

ble.   In  Egypt,  the  Government  adhered  had  not  occurred.    In  putting  forward  men 

line  of  policy  laid  down  by  the  Beacons-  and  announcing  measures  which  were  formerly 

l^overnment,  to  the  extent  of  continuing  considered  extreme,  he  providently  took  ac- 

int  control  of  the  finances  with  France,  count  of  the  shifting  downward  of  the  center 

y^hen  the  arrangement  was  menaced  in  of  political  power.    New  party  lines  are  likely 

>litical  crisis  in  Egypt,  asserting  in  dip-  to  be  formed  when  the  reforms  he  proposes  in 

c  communications  the  paramount  inter-  the  laws  of  the  transmission  of  real  property 

f  Great  Britain  in  that  country.    The  are  brought  forward;  but  it  is  likely  also  that 

\i  commercial  treaty  which  the  Govern-  he  will  have  the  country  with  him  in  an  Eng- 

[>roau8ed,  and  which  was  to  be  more  ad-  lish  land  reform. 

^ou8  to  England  than  the  expired  treaty  The  session  of  1881  was  a  memorable  one  in 

K),  was  not  consummated.    The  French  the  history  of  the  British  Parliament.    Almost 

nraent  were  under  the  influence  of  a  high  the  entire  session  wa£  consumed  in  the  discus- 

tionist  faction,  who  would  agree  to  noth-  sion  of  a  single  measure,  which  was  finally 

tween  the  exclusion  of  British  iron  and  passed  in  a  shape  wholly  inadequate  to  afford 

fabrics  from  France,  and  the  abolition  the  public  relief  demanded,  although  Parlia- 

English  wine  and  silk  duties.    Negotia-  ment  was  called  together  a  month  before  the 

Hrere  broken  off  and  begun  again  repeat-  usual  date,  and  its  sittings  were  continued  long 

%'ithout  obtaining  any  proposals  not  in-  beyond  the  time  of  adjournment  which  usage 

g  sacrifices  either  of  British  commerce  or  has  fixed.     The  vicissitudes  of  the  Irish  Land 

tish  revenue.  Bill  revealed  the  defects  of  the  British  Oonsti- 

balance  of  parties  remained  materially  tution,  which  has  long  been  held  up  to  the 
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world  as  the  moclel  system  of  representation —  gan  to  be  talked  of.    The  first  step  of  progress 
defects  which  Lothar  Bucher  aptly  character-  was  the  result  of  a  trial  of  physical  endar&noe. 
ized  when  he  deprecated  such  a  system  of  A  motion  of  the  Prime  Minister's  to  give  the 
"  government  by  a  club  "  for  Germany.     This  Irish  coercion  bills  precedence  over  the  stand- 
bill  marks  also  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  of  ing  orders  was  carried,  January  26th,  after  a 
changes  in  the  political  methods  and  habits  of  continuous  sitting  of  twenty-two  hours.    The 
Great  Britain  consequent  upon  the  extension  tone  of  the  public  press,  and  the  feeling  ont-of- 
of  the  elective  franchise.    The  difficulties  of  doors,  as  well  as  among  members  of  Parliament 
the  debate  drove  the  Government  to  grave  and  belonging  to  both  parties,  was  that  the  course 
dubious  innovations  in  parliamentary  proced-  of  the  Irish  members  was  a  national  scandal, 
ure,  notably  the  arbitrary  assertion  of  a  power  degrading  the  honor   of   Parliament.    Their 
to  close  discussion.  The  land  act  was,  in  its  sub-  motive  and  justification,  that  they  were  ein- 
stance,  still  more  remarkable  and  significant  ploying  the  legal  forms  of  parliamentary  pro- 
than  the  incidents  and  circumstances  attending  cedure  to  resist  the  needless  suspension  of  the 
its  passage.  The  production  of  the  party  which  constitutional  liberties  of   their  constitaestg 
has  been  most  closely  identified  with  the  doc-  and  countrymen,  met  with  much  fainter  signs 
trine  of  the  absolute  inviolability  of  established  of   sympathy,    even    among  the    democratio 
laws  of  contracts  and  property  rights,  which  masses  to  whom  they  appealed,  than  the  de- 
has  been  instrumental  in  gaining  for  the  prin-  nunciations  directed  against  them  for  disre- 
ciple  of  the  unlimited  and  inalienable  control  garding  the  time-honored  comities  of  debate.* 
of  the  individual  over  all  forms  of  property,        The  Land  Leagae  members,  supported  bj  the 
not  only  universal  acceptance  in  England,  but  Home  Rulers,  soon  brought  the  parliamentary 
currency  all  over  the  world,  the  land  bill  is,  situation  to  a  crisis,  which  was  only  tided  over 
in  its  essence,  a  renunciation  of  those  princi-  by  an  extraordinary  infraction  of  the  smooth 
pies,  though  avowedly  only  to  meet  this  single  tenor  of  legality  iu  English  affairs.    The  sitting 
exigency.  The  measures  which  were  asked  for  which  commenced  at  the  usual  hour  on  J&n- 
from  Parliament,  and  which  were  enforced  for  uary  80th  was  protracted  through  the  nigbt, 
the  repression  of  the  land  agitation  in  Ireland,  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  the  following 
were  a  not  less  strange  contradiction  of  the  night.    After  the  House  had  been  sitting  for 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  unprecedented  space  of  forty-two  hoars  the 
which  has  always  maintained,  to  the  fullest  Speaker,  on  resuming  the  chair  on  the  morning 
extent,  the  liberty  of  association  and  meeting,  of  the  1st  of  February,  forbade  further  speaking, 
and  the  right  of  free  speech.    Parliament  was  and  put  the  question.    He  explained  that  the 
opened  January  6th.  House  had  been  kept  in  session  from  Monday 
On   the  opening  day  William  E.  Forster,  untilWednesdaymomingby  the  tedious  diacns- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  gave  notice  of  sion  of  motions  for  adjournment,  and  that  ui 
bills  for  the  better  protection  of  life  and  prop-  inconsiderable  minority  had  resorted  to  thia 
erty,  and  for  restricting  the  carrying  and  pos-  mode  of  obstruction  to  impede  a  measure  rec- 
session  of  arms  in  Ireland ;  and  precedence  was  ommended  in  the  Queen^s  speech,  and  declared 
asked  for  these  measures  over  all  other  busi-  urgent  by  a  large  m^ority.     *^  The  credit  and 
ness.    Parnell  and  his  party  denounced  in  ad-  authority  of  this  House  are  seriously  threat- 
vance  the  coercive  measures,  and  adopted  a  ened,  and  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  vindi- 
method  of  opposition  which,  when  resorted  to  cated.    Under  the  operation  of  the  accustomed 
by  the  Home  Rule  party  as  a  means  of  com-  rules  and  method  of  procedure,  the  legislative 
pelling  the  unwilling  attention  of  Parliament  — 

to  Irish  questions,  had  raised  a  storm  of  angry        •  xhe  mles  of  the  British  ParHament  were  adopted  hy  tbe 

indignation  that  overwhelmed  their  cause.    The  American  CongrcBS  at  its  first  organlzatioiL,  and  were  vaMf» 

T  An/1  T  A«/».-.A.»<.   «xi«.an;«i»  A    .n^.A  a-^r^^id^   «»»-.l  the  law  of  the  Freoch  Chamber  of  Deputies  a]ao,apoo  w» 

Land  Leaguers,  pursumg  a   more  specific   and  establishment  in  1814.    But  trom  the  VeginnSTthej  »»*^« 

radical  purpose,   employed  the  tactics   of  ob-  be<in  modified  in  the  House  of  KepreaenUtlTea  bj  the  Ho* 

struction  in  a  more  resolute  and  thorough-going  P?J^^  ''»»«  <>'  "  J^J  previous  question  -  The  farthw-  jj- 

—,1         J,         .J  ,,         3        a.  m  strlctlon  was  adopted  requiring  the  concurrence  of  one  flit* 

way.      1  hey  determinea  to  take  advantage  Ol  of  the  members  preeent  before  a  rote  can  be  called.    In  1T9A 

all  the  ample  facilities  which  the  rules  of  the  the  rules  were  amended  by  forbidding  discussion  on  questioy 

House  afforded  to  delay  and  impede  the  re-  lil^'lJgrS^fh^'uS:^.'^!?;^^;?^,!^'^^ 

pressive  legislation.      By  interminable  speeches  France  the  m^orlty  were  empowered  to  bring  a  debate  to  • 

the  small  group  of  Land  League  members  pro-  f?°5'?***»°iy  *  ^"i^  "^^  ?!""!? '*^^**'^  W^  '^"SSJ 

V   V  ouiaxA^.x/u|/  vr^  .i^«uu  jl^o^^uv  a^jvui  t^v.  •>  |#i  vr-  ^^^  tweuty  members  should  unite  in  demanding  a  dlTtskyn 

tractea    the  debate   on    the    address    for    two  before  a  question,  except  in  certain  cases^  can  be  put    TM 

weeks  amid  deprecations  and  indignant  protests  British  Parliament  has  always  felt  a  reluctance  not  only  to 

A.^«»  K^*K  ^iA^f^fi  4.1.^  Tixv..„^     r\«  T-««i««  ciA  ^u  bind  its  members  by  restrictive  regulations,  but  to  interfere 

from  both  sides  of  the  House.   On  January  24th  ^^i,  the  rights  of  minorities,  or  with  the  utmost  freedom  of 

Secretary  Forster  moved  the  consideration  of  debate.    The  power  of  a  minority  to  hinder  legislation  hid 

t  hfl  nrnt  Ar»finn  nf  npronn  tmA  nronflrf  v  Wll      Th  a  *>««°  o°  *  "^^  occasions  taken  advantage  ot,  but  never,  until  tb« 

ine  proiecnon  OI  person  ana  property  DUl.     l  ne  j^^^^^  members  availed  themselves  of  it,  in  a  way  to  serioufcly 

dilatory  tactics  of  the  insh  party  were  pursued  impede  parliamentary  business,  or  to  try  the  temper  of  the 

with  redoubled  energy.    It  became  apparent  p«»>Mc-  The  m^t  noteworthy  iMtance  was  the  oUtrucU^ 

i.\,^*,  *.\.       „i-T     V.     •  ij  V     1       J.  •        i_     1  of  the  prisons  bill,  which  the  rural  members  disapproved,  but 

that  the  public  business  could  he  kept  m  check  ^ould  not  openly  oppose,  on  account  of  the  relief  from  taxa- 

indefinitely   by  this   handful   of  members,  and  tlon  it  offered  their  constituencies,    in  1848  the  questioD  of 

thft   intrrwlnrtiftTi    nf   anniA   mnHA   nf  ^lAtAtr^   a  introducing  a  check,  like  the  »♦  previous  question '^  of  the 

ine   iniroaucnon   or   some  moae  Ol  eiOtnre,  a  clMwe,  was  seriously  under  the  consideration  of  the  Houm 

most  distasteful  expedient  to  Englishmen,  be-  of  Coimnona. 
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of  tbe  House  are  paralyzed.  A  Dew  he  laid  down  the  rules  that  do  such  motion  can 
leptional  course  is  imperatively  de-  be  entertained  during  the  hour  for  asking 
and  I  am  satisfied  I  shall  best  carry  questions  and  giving  notices  without  a  vote  of 
wish  of  the  House  if  I  decline  to  call  permission ;  that  during  debate  speeches  on 
y  more  members  to  speak,  and  at  once  motions  for  adjournment  must  be  confined 
to  put  the  question  to  the  House/'  strictly  to  the  point,  and  the  Speaker  may  re- 
ollowing  day  BCr.  Parnell  (mestioned  fuse  to  put  such  motions,  or  may  put  them 
ne  Secretary,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  without  discussion,  if  he  deems  that  they  are 
pect  to  the  arrest  of  Michael  Davitt,  made  for  obstructive  purposes;  that  members 
round  that  his  action,  as  a  member  of  who  have  spoken  on  a  motion  for  adjournment 
id  League,  was  incompatible  with  a  will  not  be  permitted  to  speak  on  another  dur- 
\  ticket-ot-leave.  Before  he  had  re-  ing  the  same  debate.  The  Speaker  is  empow- 
hat  was  deemed  a  satisfactory  answer,  ered  to  stop  a  member  in  the  middle  of  hia 
Istone  arose  to  bring  in  a  resolution  speech  if  guilty  of  ^'  continuous  irrelevance  or 
he  Speaker  dictatorial  powers  when  tedious  repetition.'*  Motions  to  go  into  corn- 
was  declared.  Mr.  Dillon  (Land  raittee  or  pass  a  bill  as  amended  are  not  debat- 
)  interrupted  him  on  a  question  of  able.  Finally,  when  a  division  is  demanded, 
I,  which  the  Speaker  refused  to  hear,  the  Speaker  may  call  upon  the  members  chal- 
persisting  in  demanding  his  privilege,  lenging  it  to  rise,  and,  if  they  do  not  exceed 
*^  named ''  by  the  Speaker,  and  on  twenty  in  number,  the  vote  is  not  taken, 
le's  motion  suspended.  He  refused  to  The  Irish  members  who  had  been  suspended 
w  until  he  was  removed  by  the  ser-  issued,  February  4th,  a  manifesto  to  the  Irish 
•nrms  with  a  show  of  force.  When  people,  urging  them  to  maintain  their  orderly 
tker  called  upon  tlie  Prime  Minister  to  self-restraint  and  their  unshaken  organization, 
the  latter  was  again  interrupted  by  and  not  to  be  terrorized  by  a  brief  reign  of 
lell,  who  moved  that  he  be  no  longer  despotism,  nor  driven  from  the  positions  of 
Mr.  Parnell  was  named  by  the  Chair,  constitutional  action,  in  spite  of  acts  of  the 
»d,  and  removed  with  a  show  of  force,  Irish  Executive  abrogating  law,  such  as  the 
r  him  Mr.  Finegan  was  suspended  on  return  to  penal  servitude  of  a  man  well  known 
le  provocation.  Twenty-eight  other  as  a  counselor  of  restraint  and  prudence,*  and 
ambers,  for  refusing  to  vote  in  these  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  reign  of  force 
ngs,  were  suspended  in  a  body,  and  had  been  inaugurated  against  them  on  the  fioor 
I  by  the  sergeant-at-arms.  These  were  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  voice  of  the 
Barry,  Blggar,  Byrne,  Corbett,  Daly,  Irish  representation  arbitrarily  silenced  in  order 
,  Gill,  E.  Gray,  Healy,  Lalor,  Leamy,  that  a  coercion  act  for  Ireland  might  be  forced 
McCarthy,  McCoan,  Marum,  Metge,  through  the  Legislature. 
A.  O'Connor,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  the  The  protection  bill  was  immediately  declared 
lue,  the  O'Gorman  Mahon,  O'SulUvan,  "  urgent " ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  new  rules,  the 
>r  Power,  Redmond,  Sexton,  Smith-  Irish  party  contested  its  passage  obstinately 
.  M.  Sullivan,  and  T.  D.  Sullivan.  Five  and  protracted  the  discussion  till  the  21st  of 
if olloy,  O'Kelly,  O'Donnell,  P.  Power,  February,  when  it  was  carried  by  a  resort  to 
haughnessy,  were  afterward  suspend-  the  rules  of  urgency  and  the  closure  of  the  de- 
ately  for  not  taking  part  in  the  divis-  bate. 

for  moving  that  the  Prime  Minister  be  The  protection  bill  provided  for  the  arrest 

)T  heard.*  and  confinement,  within  such  districts  as  should 

egulations  proposed  by  the   Govern-  be  proclaimed  under  the  act,  of  any  persons 

ith  amendments  suggested  by  Sir  Staf-  suspected  of  high  treason,  treason-felony,  or 

rthcote,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  treasonable  practices;  and  also  of  any  crime 

se,  were  adopted.    They  provide  that  punishable  by  law  of  the  nature  of  an  act  of 

the  state  of  public  business  "  is  voted  violence  or  intimidation,  or  the  inciting  to  such 

"  by  a  three-fourths  migority  in    a  acts,  and  tending  to  interfere  with  or  disturb 

f  300  members  or  more,  the  Speaker  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.    Persons 

)    endued   with   dictatorial  authority  arrested  on  such  warrants  should  be  detained 

>  proceedings  of  the  House  until  he  and  treated  as  persons  accused  of  crime,  and 

that  the  state  of  affairs  is  no  longer  not  as  convicted  prisoners.    The  suspension  of 

The  Speaker  framed  a  set  of   rules  the  act  of  habeas  corpus^  and  the  extension  of 

ig  the  exercise  of  this  extraordinary  the  powers  of  the  Executive,  continue  in  force 

The  pii^icipal  one  was  that  he  should  until  September  30,  1882. 

iebate  when  obstructive  opposition  was  The  second  of  the  coercive  measures  asked 

d-   Regarding  motions  of  adjournment,       ^  _    .^,    ,-. .    ,  ^v    ,,, r — r~T : — tt: — 

°            **                             •'                     '  •  Davitt.    Michael  Davitt  was  bora  in  the  county  of  Mayo 

In  lS4d.    He  loat  an  arm  at  the  age  of  ten  when  working  in  a 

prerloas  session,  daring  a  speech  by  F.  H.  0*Don-  Lancashire  cotton-factory,  bis  ftther  having  left  Ireland  after 
ame  Speaker  being  in  the  cluiir,  Mr.  Gladstone  being  evicted  fh>ra  his  farm  in  1S51.  Davitt  became  a  letter- 
tat  the  honorable  member  be  no  longer  heard.**  carrier,  and  in  1868  a  traveling  salesman.  He  took  part  in 
sr.  in  putting  It  to  rote,  remarked  that  no  motion  tbe  Fenian  movement,  and  in  1870  was  tried  for  treason- 
I  had  been  made  for  two  hundred  years,  adding  felony,  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years*  penal  servitude.  In 
very  doubtftil  whether  such  a  proceeding  as  that  1877  ho  was  released  on  tlcket-of-leave.  From  that  time  he 
opted  it  had  oocorred  daring  that  time.  devoted  bUnself  to  organizing  the  Land  Leagoe, 
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for  by  the  Government,  the  peace  preservation  other  taxes.    The  tax  on  foreign  spirits  and 

act,  was  broaght  in  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  mm  was  adjusted  so  as  to  yield  an  estimated 

passed  the  Lower  Hoose  nnder  the  urgency  increase,  which,  with  changes  in  the  probate 

rnles  on  the  11th,  after  stormy  debates.    It  and  legacy  duties,  converted  the  deficit  into 

empowered  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  prohibit  an  estimated  surplus  of  some  £800,000.    The 

the  carrying  of  arms  in  any  proclaimed  district  income-tax,  which  was  fivepence  in  the  pound, 

except  by  persons  having  special  licenses ;  also  had  been  increased  the  year  before  to  sixpence, 

to  prohibit  and  regulate  the  importation  and  for  the  specific  object  of  enabling  the  Govern- 

sale  of  arms  in  Ireland.    Searches  for  arms  ment  to  carry  out  its  plan  of  converting  th 

could  be  made  between   sunrise   and   sunset  malt-tax  into  a  tax  on  beer.    This  reform  h 

nnder  warrants  naming  the  house  and  suspect-  not  proved  an  unalloyed  benefit  to  Britisl  :^ 

ed  person.    Sunmiary  convictions  and  impris-  farmers,  since,  owing  to  new  methods  of  brew  -> 

onment  for  not  longer  than  three  months  were  iug,  it  allows  foreign  maize  and  rice  to  compete 

provided  for  in  the  act,  which  was  to  remain  with  home-grown  barley;   but  this  fact  wa^ 

in  force  five  years.  presented  in  the  light  of  a  liberation  of  trade. 

As  soon  as  the  coercion  acts  were  disposed  An  awkward  miscalculation  bad  also  to  be 

of.  Parliament  turned  its  attention  to  some  confessed,  as  the  drawbacks  paid  had  amoonteJ 

pressing  appropriation  bills.     Mr.  Gladstone  to  £1,812,000,  instead  of  the  estimated  £950,- 

moved  that  supply  should  be  declared  urgent  000.     Referring  to  what  are  called  the  ^^  death 

business.     This  proposition  excited  no  little  duties,^'  he  called  attention  to  the  various  in- 

surprise.    It  was  warmly  resisted  by  Sir  Staf-  equalities  and  needed  reforms,  such  as  requiring 

ford  Northcote,  and  failed  to  receive  the  requi-  property  in  mortmain  to  contribute  to  the  tax, 

site  minority  of  three  to  one.  equalizing  the  duties  on  personal  property, 

The  first  supply  bill  was  a  measure  of  finan-  settled  and  unsettled,  and  more  nearly  eqoai- 

cial  relief  for  India.    The  revelation  that  the  izing  the  duties   on  real-estate  inheritances, 

earlier  estimates  of  the  Afghan  war  expendi-  which  vary  from  one  to  ten  per  cent,  according 

tures  were  far  below  the  actual  cost  was  an  to  the  degree  of  relationship.    The  changes  io 

unpleasant  surprise  to  the  British  tax-payers,  the  legacy  and  probate  duties,  by  which  he 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington's  successive  state-  eked  out  about  £400,000  of  estimated  reveuiie, 

ments  were  each  one  larger  than  the  preceding,  are  supposed  to  be  an  earnest  of  more  sweeping 

until  the  sum  grew  to  £16,000,000,  exclusive  measures,  looking  eventually  to  the  abolition 

of  the  cost  of  the  frontier  railways.    To  relieve  of  entails,  and  the  subjection  of  all  propertj 

the  Indian  Grovernment  of  the  excessive  bur-  held  in  mortmain  to  taxation, 
den  thus  imposed,  Gladstone  proposed  to  for-        With  reference  to  paying  off  the  debt,  Mr. 

give  the  advance  of  £2,000,000,  voted  as  a  loan  Gladstone  made  an  appeal  for  more  vigorous 

by  the  last  Parliament,  and  to  contribute  £3,-  efibrts.    He  presented  a  statistical  compari- 

000,000  more  in  six  annual  installments.    Glad-  son,  by  which  he  made  it  appear  that  the  har- 

stone^s  plan  was  adopted  without  opposition,  den  was  gradually  growing  more  severe.   U- 

and  the  sum  of  £500,000,  being  the  first  in-  ing  three  periods  of  time,  commencing  ^itb 

stallment,  was  voted.    The  Government,  in  the  1842,   he  showed  that,  while  from  1842  to 

beginning  of  the  session,  had  announced  their  1858  population  bad  increased  ^  per  cent  per 

intention  of  withdrawing  the  British  troops  annum,  the  revenue  1}  per  cent,  and  the  ex- 

from  Afghanistan,  as  soon  as  the  intestine  penditure  2i  per  cent,  from  1857  to  1873  the 

struggle  was  ended,  and  a  government  capable  augmentations  were  1  per  cent,  3  per  cent, 

of  ruling  the  country  established.    Lord  Bea-  and  1^  per  cent,  respectively,  and  from  1874 

consfield  raised  his  protest  against  the  aban-  to  1877  1  per  cent,  1^  per  cent,  and  S^.    Bat 

donment  of  the  conouered  territory.    When  in  the  last  two  years,  reaching  down  to  March, 

the  way  was  clear,  Mr.  Stanhope  and  Lord  1880,  while  the  population  had  increased  bj 

Lytton  brought  forward,  in  Parliament,  reso-  1   per  cent,  the  revenue  had  actually  gone 

lutions  censuring  the  Government  for  the  im-  back  i  per  cent,  and  the  expenditure  bad  io* 

pending  evacuation  of  Candahar,  while  at  the  creased  by  2|  per  cent.    In  further  illustration 

same  time  a  popular  agitation  was  attempted,  of  this  movement,  he  mentioned  that  tlie  penny 

The  Earl  of  Lytton's  resolution  was  carried  by  in  the  income-tax,  which  in  1842  produced 

the  strong  Conservative  m^ority  in  the  Upper  £772,000,  in  1858  £810,000,  and  in  1878  £V 

House,  but  Mr.  Stanhope's  was  rejected  by  a  990,000,  in  this  last  year,  for  the  first  time  in 

vote  of  836  to  216.    On  March  22d  Mr.  Glad-  the  history  of  the  tax,  had  actually  gone  back 

stone  stated  the  conditions  of  peace  agreed  to  and  stood  only  at  £1,943,000. 
with  the  Transvaal  Boers.    Supplementary  es-        The  Prime  Minister  suggested  one  measure, 

timates  on  account  of  the  Transvaal  war  were  which  was  afterward  inaugurated,  though  in 

agreed  to,  and  other  appropriations  made.  advance  of  the  time  of  action,  by  an  act  of 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  Premier  made  his  Parliament.    In  1885  a  large  amount  of  short 

financial  statement.    The  principal  change  an-  annuities  expire.    That  period  has  long  been 

nounced  in  taxation  for  the  ensuing  year  was  wistfully  regarded  by  Chancellors  of  the  Ei- 

the  reduction  of  the  income-tax   to  its  old  chequer  as  one  when  the  duties  of  the  office 

rate.     To  offset  the  deficit  thus  created,  small  will  be  lightened.    Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  he 

additions  and   readjustments   were  made  in  should  consider  it  an  illegitimate  use  of  the  lib- 
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fonds  to  apply  them  to  current  expenses,  establishment  of  such  a  court.  The  bill  pro- 
Dposed  to  replace  the  short  annuities  by  vides  for  the  creation  of  a  court  which  is  to 
mnuities,  terminable  in  1906,  by  which  take  cognizance  of  rent,  of  tenure,  and  of  as- 
X),000  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  signment.  It  is  an  optional  court,  to  which  all 
be  cleared  on.  During  1880-^81  a  total  tenants  throughout  Ireland  have  access,  but 
ion  of  debt,  amounting  to  about  £7,000,-  not  the  landlords.  The  latter  are  not  given 
ad  been  effected.  This,  the  eleventh  budg-  direct  access  to  the  court,  on  the  ground  that 
ught  in  by  Gladstone,  he  declared  would  they  could  force  tenants  into  litigation,  and  by 
bly  be  his  last.  the  possession  of  this  power  could  extort  spe- 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  cial  agreements  as  to  rent.  The  great  diver- 
Act,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  resigned  his  sity  of  conditions  under  which  land  is  leased 
>n  in  the  Cabinet  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  on  in  Ireland  rendered  it,  in  Gladstone's  opinion, 
it  of  provisions  in  the  bill  which,  he  undesirable,  as  well  as  difficult,  to  introduce 
ered,  put  the  ownership  of  Irish  property  uniform  regulations  governing  all  yearly  ten- 
nmission  and  abeyance.  He  was  sue-  ancies,  or  to  establish  a  compulsory  court  to 
I  by  Lord  Carlineford.  review  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 

Irish  Land  Bill  was  introduced  April  when  not  invoked.    There  is  no  agricultural 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  explaining  the  minis-  country  in  the  world  the  face  of  which  is  so 

measure,  denied  that  it  was  the  iniquity  seamed  with  variety  as  Ireland.    You  have 

Irish  land  laws  which  rendered  it  neces-  to  begin  with  all  the  usual  varieties,  and  then 

jtating  that  these  differed  only  from  the  you  have  many  varieties  which  are  exclu- 

h  laws  in  being  more  favorable  to  the  sively  Irish.     You  have  the  grazing  and  the 

i.     Neither  did  he  believe  that  the  con-  village  farm,  the  large  holding  and  the  small, 

f  the  main  body  of  Irish  landlords  called  the  large  proprietors  and  the  small,  the  land- 

^lative  interference ;  most  of  them  ab-  lord  absent  and  the  landlord  resident ;   you 

rom  exacting  all  that  they  can  under  the  have  the  improvements  made  sometimes  by 

The  land  hunger,  or  land  scarcity,  in  Ire-  the  tenant  and  sometimes  by  the  landlord,  for 

aggravated  by  recent  bad  seasons,  and  the  there  are  in  Ireland,  what  in  Ireland  are  called 

conduct  of  a  limited  number  of  landlords  in  the  strictest  sense,  improving  landlords ; 

landing  unjust  rents  and  enforcing  them  yon  have  the  leaseholds,  the  annual  tenancies, 

nel   evictions,   were    stated  to  be  the  the  care-takers  of  land,  lands  in  conacre  and 

Is  for  legislation.    The  land  act  of  1870  lands  in  rundale;   you  have  the  lands  over- 

*oved  defective,  but  it  had  re-established  rented  through  the  operation  of  the  great  land 

r-right8,ofthe  same  nature  as  those  which  hunger;    you    have    the  lands   under-rented 

led  before  the  establishment  of  the  pres-  through  the  traditions  of  many  estates,  and  in 

id  system,  and  which  are  cherished  in  the  certain  cases  through  the  desire,  and  perhaps 

ons  of  the  Irish  people.    The  principle  with  the  express  purpose,  of  excluding  tenant- 

lant-right,  however  much  denounced  as  right  and  assignment;  you  have  the  old-fash- 

yroprietorship,  is  recognized  in  the  laws  ioned  Irish  landlord  and  the  new-fashioned 

eat  Britain  and  of  the  other  countries  Irish  landlord,  and  though  the  old-fashioned 

rope.     The  fact  that  improvements  are  Irish  landlord  was  not  an  impeccable  being, 

illy  made  by  tenant!^  in  Ireland,  and  not  yet  many  of  his  sins  toward  his  tenant  were 

idlords  as  elsewhere,  rendered  it  nee-  sins  of  omission  rather  than  of  commission,  and 

,  in  the  interests  of  justice,  that  these  in  some  respects  he  would  bear  a  not  unfavor- 

should  be  enlarged  and  protected.    Tne  able  comparison  with  the  new-fashioned  land- 

i  of  justice  could  only  be  satisfied  by  in-  lord.     **  You  have  land  under  middle-men,  and 

sing  the  three  reforms  demanded  in  the  you  have  land  without  middle-men ;  you  have 

ir  agitation — fair  rent,  fixity  of  tenure,  leases  in  perpetuity,  and,  above  all,  the  preva- 

*ee  sale.    Free  sale,  or  the  right  of  the  lence  of  local  customs,  which  have  taken  deep 

;  to  assign  his  interest  in  the  land,  al-  root  in  the  country,  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 

\i  the  one  of  the  three  innovations  which  we  should  incur  a  very  heavy  responsibility  by 

most  completely  in  accord  with  modem  gratuitously  endeavoring  to  wipe  away  from 

ls  of  property,  has  been  more  objected  to  the  face  of  the  land.     All  these  are  strong 

he  others.    This  right  is  the  more  valu-  reasons  for  making  it  optional  to  the  tenant 

o  the  tenant,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  to  consider  whether  he  shall  go  into  court  or 

il  land-hunger,  but  owing  to  the  demand  whether  he  shall  not.'' 

hidings,  springing  from  motives  of  fancy  The  Land  Commission  created  by  the  act  is  empow- 

itiment,  as  by  emigrants  returning  from  ered?  when  called  upon  bv  a  tenant,  to  determine  a  fair 

ica.    A  land  court  was  considered  in-  J?«V[or  the  holding:.    The  judicial  rent  thus  ostab- 

e-KiA  #v^..  fK/.  «^n'»«»»,^.«f  r.f  ♦i.A  »»a»Ar«f;^A  ashed  can  not  be  raised  withm  the  statutory  term  of 

sable  for  the  adjustment  of  the  respective  ^^^^  ^^^^  no^  ^  the  tenant  be  evicted  eVoept  for 

js  of  landlords  and  tenants.    Of  the  seven  non-payment  of  rent,  or  for  waste,  subletting  his 

ity  and  minority  reports  of  the   Bess-  farm,  or  other  breaches  of  the  statutory  conditions, 

zh  and  Richmond  Commissions,  one  ap-  The  tenant  may  at  his  option  apply  to  the  county 

d  by  the   late  and  one   bv  the  present  «>"rt.iud^  to^  a  fair  rent,  or  it  may  bo  settled  bV 

^  ^  1    •         ^  J.    Jl    t  .  T-  1     J  vcruAjv  jufreement  with  tlie  landlord,  or  by  arbitration  ;  and, 

mment,  to  investigate  the  Irish  land  ques-  ^1,^^  i^  i^  fixed  bv  either  of  these  methods  or  by  do- 

dl  but  one  agree  in  recommending  the  croe  of  the  Land  Court,  he  obtains  the  statutory  term 
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of  fifteen  ycnn,  during  which  he  is  safe  fVom  disturb- 
ance or  from  an  increase  of  rent.  At  the  end  of  fii- 
teen  years  he  may  apply  to  have  a  judicial  rent  fixed 
for  another  statutory  term.  The  annual  tenant  is  thus 
placed  in  the  position  of  a  leasehold  tenant  for  fifteen 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  peipetual  renewal.  The  ten- 
ant may  sell  his  tenancy  to  a  single  person  at  the  best 
price  he  can  get ;  but  the  right  of  pre-emption,  or  priv- 
ilege of  buying  the  tenant-right  at  the  same  price,  is 
i-cserved  to  the  landlord.  Every  tenant  fVom  year  to 
3'car^  when  the  landlord  demands  an  increase  of  rent, 
acouires  the  statutory  term  if  he  agrees  to  the  increase : 
or  ne  ma^  &pply  to  the  Civil  Bill  Court  or  tlio  Land 
Commission  to  have  a  fair  rent  fixed ;  or  he  may  sell 
liis  interest  in  his  holdinjg,  or,  if  compelled  to  qmt.  he 
Is  entitled  to  compensation  for  disturbance,  wnicn  is 
more  liberal  than  under  the  provisions  of  tlie  act  of 
1870.  If  any  tenant  considers  his  rent  too  high,  or  if 
the  landlord  considers  it  too  low,  the  tenant  alone  or  the 
tenant  and  landlord  together  mav  make  application  to 
have  a  judicial  rent  al^tted,  or  tne  landlord,  after  fail- 
ing to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  tenant,  may  ap- 
ply to  the  court  to  have  the  fair  rent  determined.  The 
clause  allowing  the  landlord  access  to  the  court  was 
tacked  on  in  tne  Lords,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  by  Gladstone  completelv  alienated  the 
Irish  party.  The  court  may  compel  the  tenant  to  sell 
his  holding  to  the  landlord,  receiv  ing  full  compensa- 
tion as  agreed  upon  or  fixed  by  the  court,  in  case  the 
ground  is  requii-ed  for  thegood  of  the  estate  or  for  build- 
ings, laborers'  cottages,  pmces  of  worship,  schools,  dis- 
pensaries, or  clergy men^s  or  schoolmasters'  residences. 

A  tenant  holding  under  the  Ulster  custom  may  waive 
the  custom  and  take  the  benefit  of  the  act  as  ordinary 
present  tenant,  or,  if  he  elects  to  remain  imdcr  the 
custom,  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  disturbance, 
to  the  nght  to  sell,  and  to  the  statutory  term  when  he 
accepts  an  augmentation  of  rent. 

Tne  statutory  conditions  imder  which  the  tenant 
can  hold  his  farm  without  disturbance  are — 1.  That 
he  pays  his  rent  2.  That  he  does  not  commit  per- 
sistent waste.  8.  That  he  does  not  erect  building  or 
subdivide  or  sublet  the  holding  witliout  consent  oT  the 
landlord,  grass-land  and  manured  conacre  being  ex- 
empted fh>m  the  restriction.  4.  That  he  commits  no 
act  to  involve  his  tenant-right  in  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings. 5.  Tliat  the  landlord  may  enter  for  mining. 
Quarrying,  timber-cutting,  or  sporting  purposes.  6. 
That  he  does  not  open  a  public-house  without  the 
landlord's  consent.  After  tne  service  of  an  execution 
for  non-payment  of  rent  the  tenant  has  the  usual  six 
months  ror  redemption.    After  the  service  of  notice  to 

Suit  for  violation  of  the  other  conditions,  the  court 
as  power  to  stop  the  proceedings,  allowing  the  land- 
lord damages  for  any  injury  suffered.  The  tenant 
may  bring  proceedings  under  the  land  act  in  either 
the  Civil  Bill  Court  or  the  Court  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission, but  if  summoned  before  the  former  court  by 
the  landlord  he  may  remove  the  case  to  the  Land  Com- 
mission. 

Leaseholders  for  terms  expiring  within  sixty  years 
will  ei^oy  the  benefits  of  the  act  as  present  tenants  on 
the  expiration  of  their  leases.  Tenants  who  have  en- 
tered into  leases  since  1870  may  have  the  conditions  of 
the  leases  reviewed  by  the  court,  which  is  empowered 
to  cancel  them  if  they  contain  unreasonable  or  unfair 
provisions  and  were  accepted  by  the  tenants  under 
rear  of  eviction  or  through  undue  influence.  No  ten- 
ant of  a  holding  of  le^s  than  £30  annual  value  can  con- 
tract himself  out  of  the  benefits  of  the  act.  Landlord 
and  tenant  may  agree  to  a  lease  for  any  term  over 
thirty-one  years,  the  conditions  to  be  approved  by  the 
court  if  for  a  term  less  than  sixty  years.  They  may 
also  agree  to  a  perpetual  lease  either  at  a  fixed  rent  or 
one  subject  to  revision  every  fifteen  years,  the  lease  to 
be  approved  by  the  court  in  case  the  landlord  is  a  ten- 
ant for  life  or  a  limited  owner. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  act  for  advances  to  tenants 
of  holdings  of  less  than  £80  value  in  arrears  at  the  time 
of  its  passage.    If  they  settle  for  one  year's  rent,  the 
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Land  Commissioners  will  advance  one  half  the  pre- 
vious arrears,  not  to  exceed  one  year's  rent,  ana  the 
remainincp  deot  is  canceled.  Tenants  against  whom 
decrees  of  ejectment  have  been  taken  out  are  entitled 
to  the  same  benefits.  All  such  tenants  may  sell  their 
interests.  Proceedings  for  ejectment  may  be  stayed 
by  decree  of  the  court,  in  order  to  have  a  fiur  rent 
fixed. 

The  act  contains  special  provisions  for  the  benefit  of 
laborers.  The  court  may  sanction  the  resumption  hy 
the  landlord  of  part  of  the  holding  for  the  benefit  of 
laborers  in  respect  of  cottages,  gardens,  or  allotments, 
on  such  conditions  and  terms  as  it  may  think  right, 
including  full  compensation  to  the  tenant  A  tenant 
may,  after  notice  to  the  landlord,  let  any  portion  of 
his  land,  not  exceeding  half  an  acre  for  eacn  laborer, 
and  not  exceeding  one  letting  for  every  twenty-one 
acres  of  the  tenant's  holding,  subject  to  selection  and 
arrangement  as  to  rent  by  tne  court,  with  or  without 
dwelling,  to  laborers  employed  on  the  holding.  In 
fixing  the  judicial  rent,  the  court  may  require  cottaccs 
to  be  built  and  allotments  made  for  laborers,  and  de- 
termine the  rents  to  be  paid  by  them.  Tenants  are 
entitled  to  apply  for  an  advance  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building^  dwellings  for  laborers,  under  the 
iimded  property  improvement  act. 

Liberal  provisions  are  made  for  advances  fh>m  the 
public  funds  to  encoura^  the  formation  of  a  peasant 
proprietary.    The  commission  ere  after  settling  on  a 
price  to  be  paid  for  a  holding  by  a  tenant  may  aavanoe 
three  fourths  of  the  purchase-money,  and,  if  the  land- 
lord agrees,  may  leave  the  other  fourth  as  a  lien  upon 
the  property.    If  a  sufficient  number  of  tenants  on  an 
estate  are  able  and  willing  to  purchase  their  holdings, 
the  commissioners  may  Duy  the  estate  and  sell  Uie 
holdings  to  the  tenants,  and  may  advance  three  fourths 
of  the  price.     All  advances  must  be  repaid  in  anninl 
installments  within  thirty-five  yeare,  and  bear  5  per 
cent  interest ;  if  the  tenant  pays  the  debt  off  sooner, 
be  obtains  more  favorable  terms.    A  peasant  proprie 
tor  who  is  in  debt  for  advances  must  not  divide  o 
sublet  his  holding  without  leave,  but  may  sell.    Th 
commission  ma^  nave  it  sold  if  tne  purchaser  becom 
bankrupt,  or  it  on  his  deatli  it  is  to  be  subdivided  b 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  inheritance.    The  coi 
missionere  are  also  empowered  to  advance  money 
ossist  emigration,  especially  of  families  from  the  mo. 
thickly  populated  districts,  making  provision  for  thei 
transport  and  reception  at  their  d^tination. 

When  Parliament. reassembled,  April  25th;- 
tbe  Conservatives  commenced  their  assanl 
upon  the  Government  measure  with  a  seri 
of  troublesome  questions  by  Mr.  Gibson  on  th 
fixing  of  a  fair  rent  and  other  provisions  of  th 
bill,  and  the  debate  soon  took  an  acrimonio 
tone.     The  substitute  measure  of  Lord  Job 
Manners,  providing  for  the  liberal  expenditur 
of  public  money  in  fostering  Irish  industri 
was  at  first  proposed  by  the  Tories  as  an  alter 
native  policy,  but  it  was  withdrawn  and  the 
were  left  only  with  Lord  Elcho's  protestin 
amendment,   which    condemned    the    bill 
^*  economically  unsound,  unjust,  and  impolitic. 
This  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  just  two 
one.    The  moderate  and  some  of  the  extremis- 
Home  Rulers,  ns  well  as  most  of  the  Ulster  Con 
servatives,  allied  themselves  to  the  Minister! 
ists  in  support  of  the  measure.   Mr.  Parnell  d 
nounced  it  as  a  ^^  miserable  dole,*^  and,  with 
portion  of  his  party,  refused  to  vote  for  the  se 
ond  reading.    When  the  bill  was  discussed  i 
committee,  the  Conservative  resistance  to  th 
general  policy  was  recommenced,  but  was  soo 
abandoDed  by  direction  of  Sir  Stafford  Nortl^^ 
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oote.    Still  the  oontest  was  keenly  carried  on  the  Irish  party  declared  that  its  real  authors 

upon  the  details,  and  on  some  motions  the  miQ-  were  languishing  in  jail.    It  was  carried  hy  a 

isterial  majority  was  considerably  decreased  by  vote  of  220  to  14,  only  a  few  extreme  Conserv- 

the  defection  of  the  Whigs.    Mr.  Henejige's  atives  voting. 

amendment  exempting  ^^  English-managed  "  es-  The  attitude  which  Lord  Salisbary  and  the 
tates,  that  is,  those  which  are  maintained  and  Conservative  mc^ority  in  the  House  of  Lords 
improved  by  the  landlords,  from  the  free-sale  would  take  in  respect  to  the  land  bill  was  a 
clause,  was  defeated  with  a  mcuority  of  25,  only  subject  of  anxious  doubt.   Great  relief  was  felt 
by  the  accession  of  the  whole  Home  Rule  vote,  when  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  announced  that, 
Gladstone  avoided  a  contest  of  doubtful  issue  although  he  condemned  the  bill  in  its  princi- 
on  the  fair-rent  clause  by  striking  out  the  pre-  pies  and  in  its  details,  it  was  expedient,  in  view 
■criptions  regarding  the  tenant's  interest,  and  of  the  state  of  affairs  brought  about  in  Ireland 
leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  court.    Sim-  by  the  promise  of  this  measure,  to  accept  its 
liar  discretion  had  already  been  allowed  with  main  provisions,  throwing  the  responsibility 
regard  to  **  reasonable  objections'' a  landlord  for  it  upon  the  Government,  reserving  only  the 
might  have  to  the  purchaser  of  a  tenant-right,  right  to  remedy  the  most  glaringly  unjust  and 
When  the  fair-rent  clause  was  reached,  the  Gov-  unnecessary  of  its  consequences.    The  Duke  of 
ernment  inserted,  at  the  suggestion  of  Obarles  Argyll  carried  an  amendment  excepting  ^^  Eng- 
Russel,  the  mover  of  the  last-mentioned  alter-  lish-managed  "  holdings,  which  was  the  prin- 
ation,  the  instruction  that  the  court  should  cipal  alteration  made  in  the  Upper  House  ac- 
*'have  regard  to  the  landlord's  and  tenant's  cepted  by  the  Commons,  the  condition  being 
interests  respectively,"  an  addition  which  was  added  that  improvements  should  be  not  only 
objected  to  by  the  Conservatives,  but  declared  made  but  maintained  by  the  landlord.    The 
'by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  but  slight  practical  other  amendments,  one   giving  the  landlord 
effect.   The  provision  for  canceling  leases  made  equal  access  to  the  court,  and  others  of  minor 
eince  1870  under  undue  pressure  was  added  in  importance,  were  thrown  out.     When  the  bill 
<2ommittee.     The  bill  was  discussed  in  com-  was  returned  to  the  Lords,  Salisbury  declared 
:mittee  from  May  26th  to  July  22d.    On  June  that  the  Government  would  have  to  appeal  to 
28th  Gladstone  obtained  a  vote  giving  it  pre-  the  country  to  decide  between  them  and  the 
<edence,  but,  knowing  that  the  Conservatives  constitutional  majority  of  the  peers.  The  coun- 
"would  not  agree  to  it,  did  not  venture  to  ask  try  was  thrown  into  a  fever  of  excitement  by 
:for  a  declaration  of  urgency.    The  emigration  this  announcement.     The  recurrent  threat  of 
clause  was  bitterly  resisted  by  the  Irish  party,  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Peers  if  they 
who  resorted  to  obstructive  tactics,  but  de-  oppose  the  people's  will  was  murmured  omi- 
«isted  when  the  Government  prepared  for  all-  nously.    The  House  of  Commons  t^tok  up  the 
night  sittings.     The  sum  set  aside  for  this  Lords'  revised  amendments  August  15th.    The 
purpose  was,  however,  limited  to  £200,000  in  Prime  Minister  excited  the  wrath  and  scorn  of 
deference  to  their  wishes.    When  the  com-  the  Irish  party  and  of  many  English  Radicals 
position  of  the  Land  Commission  was  made  by  announcing  that  the  amendments  would  be 
Itnown  (Sergeant  O'Hagan,  Judicial  Oommis-  considered  on  their  merits,  and  every  effort 
sioner,  with  the  grade  of  a  judge,  with  Mr.  made  to  compromise  the  dispute.    Several  im- 
Litton,  former  member  of  Parliament,  and  Mr.  portant  points  were  conceded.    Among  these 
Vernon^  a  practical  manager  of  land,  as  his  were  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  get  a  fair  rent 
colleagues),  the  Conservatives  objected  to  the  fixed  by  the  court,  if  the  tenant  fails  to  agree, 
nominations  on  account  of  their  well-known  without  raising  the  rent  at  his  own  peril ;  the 
views  on  tenant-rights,  while  the  Land  League  understanding  that  large  payments  for  tenant- 
denounced  them  in  unsparing  terms.   Sir  Wal-  right  are  not  to  justify  the  reduction  of  rent; 
ter  Barttelot's  proposal  that  the  commission  and  the  abandonment  of  Mr.  Pamell's  ^^  sus- 
should  purchase  estates  affected  by  the  statu-  pension  of  proceedings  "  clause.    With  the  bill 
tory  conditions,  at  the  demand  of  the  owners,  as  thus  amended  Lord  Salisbury  advised  the 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  63.    Lord  Ed-  House  of  Lords  to  agree,  and  in  this  form  the 
mond  f^tzmaurice  proposed  the  limitation  of  land  law  (Ireland)  act  became  a  law. 
the  fair-rent  clause  to  holdings  valued  at  less  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  August  27th. 
than  £100,  which  was  defeated  by  86  major-  The  case  of  Charles  Bradlaugh,   member- 
ity.    At  the  very  close  of  the  discussion  of  the  elect  for  Northampton,  furnished  another  un- 
amendments,  July  28th,  the  Government  ac-  pleasant  proof  of  defective  working  of  Parlia- 
cepted  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Parnell  that  the  ment  and  incompatibility  between  its  arrange- 
power  of  selling  a  tenant's  interest  shall  be  ments  and  the  requirements  of  the  new  British 
suspended  until  any  application  he  may  make  electorate.    Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  pledged  to  tesr, 
to  have  a  judicial  rent  fixed  is  determined.  The  the  right  of  non-believers  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Conservatives  resolved  not  to  oppose  the  third  Commons.    He  first  insisted  on  his  right  to 
reading  on  the  29th;    but    Lord    Randolph  make  an  affirmation,  as  Jews,  Quakers,  etc., 
Churchill  was  not  amenable  to  discipline  and  are  allowed  to  do  by  statute.    On  the  House's 
provoked  a  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Gibson  for  declining  to  receive  his  affirmation,  he  declared 
the  Tories  delivered  a  final  protest  against  the  his  willingness  to  take  the  formal  oath.    The 
principles  of  the  measure,  and  Mr.  Healy  for  question  of  his  right  to  do  so  was  referred  to  a 
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committee,  which  advised  that  he  should  be  iog  not  to  ftirther  disturb  the  proceedings  of 
permitted  to  affirm  with  a  view  of  having  his  the  House.    On  Angust  SOth,  the  Attorney- 
legal  rights  determined.     A  resolution  to  that  General^s  bill  having  been  withdrawn,  Mr. 
effect  was  passed,  Julj  2,  1880.    He  accord-  Bradlaugh  appeared  in  the  lobby  and  attempted 
ingly  sat  and  voted  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  penetrate  the  House,  but  was  denied  admis- 
pending  the  judicial  decision,  which  was  ren-  siou,  and  finally  taken  away  struggling  by  the 
dered  in  the  case  by  Justice  Mathews,  March  police.    Many  deputations  had  presented  peti- 
18th.    Bradlaugh  argued  the  statutes  relating  tions  in  favor  of  his  admission  that  same  day, 
to  atheists,  agnostics,  etc.,  of  persons  who  are  which  was  previously  announced.    Bradlaugh 
permitted  to  affirm  in  judicial  examinations,  was  in  an  almost  fainting  condition  when  con- 
because  an  oath  would  have  no  binding  effect  ducted  outside.    On  a  resolution  offered  by 
on  their  conscience.    He  claimed  that  these  the  other  member  for  Northampton,  to  the 
enactments  created  a  new  class  of  persons,  and  effect  that  the  Speaker  had  exceeded  his  powers 
brought  them  within  the  provision  of  the  act  in  having  Bradlaugh  driven  out  of  the  lobby, 
allowing  Quakers  and  '^any  other*  persons  for  Mr.  Bright  reminded  the  m^ority  who  refused 
the  time  being  by  law  permitted  to  make  a  to  open  a  portal  by  which  the  duly  elected  rep- 
solemn  affirmation  or  declaration,  instead  of  resentative  of  a  great  constituency,  who  had 
taking  an  oath,"  to  take  their  seats  in  Parlia-  been  declared  by  the  court  to  be  not  constitu- 
ment  on  making  an  affirmation.     The  judge  tionally  disqualified,  could  enter  the  House,  of 
held  that  the  evidence  act  was  not  intended  to  the  danger  of  the  situation  of  affairs  they  bad 
extend  to  the  classes  named  the  right  to  affirm  brought  about.    The  crowds  who  had  assem- 
in  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  bled  at  the  meeting  of  sympathy  the  nigbt 
the  opinion  that  the  lack  of  a  religious  belief  before,  and  those  which  gathered  in  front  of 
entailed  under  the  law  no  disability  to  sit  in  the  halls  of  Parliament  that  morning,  he  said, 
the  Legislature.    The  judges,  on  appeal,  March  numbered  but  a  few  thousands,  '^  but  this  is 
81st,  confirmed  the  decision  that  Bradlaugh  exactly  one  of  those  things  which  grow,  and 
was  incapacitated  for  sitting  in  Parliament,  not  the  House,  if  it  persists  in  its  present  course, 
having  taken  the  statutory  oath.    The  seat  was  will  bring  us  into  some  most  unfortunate  and 
declared  vacant,  but  at  the  election,  April  9th,  calamitous    position."     The    scrupulosity  of 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  again  returned  for  North-  Parliament  in  refusing,  against  the  earnest  op- 
ampton.    On  April  26th  Mr.  Bradlaugh  pre-  position  of  the  Government,  to    allow  Mr. 
sented  himself  to  take  the  oath,  but,  before  it  Bradlaugh  to  take  the  oath  on  account  of  the 
was  administered,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  ob-  expression  of  his  religious  opinions,  of  which 
jected  to  the  ^*  act  of  profanation,"  and  moved  it  had  taken  formal  cognizance,  although  pro- 
a  resolution  that,  in  view  of  the  knowledge  pos-  fessed  infidels  have  not  infrequently  sat  in  Par- 
sessed  by  the  House  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  opin-  liament  in  late  years,  was  in  great  measure  due 
ions,  he  be  not  permitted  ^^to  go  through  the  to  antipathy  toward  the  man  and  the  class  to 
form  of  repeating  the  words  of  the  oath."  Mr.  which  he  belongs.    Charles  Bradlaugh  is  an 
Bradlaugh  delivered  an  earnest  plea  at  the  bar  exceedingly  popular  leader  among  the  extreme 
of  the  House,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  under  Radicals.    The  prejudice  and  exclusive  spirit 
no  legal  disqualification,  declaring  that  the  es-  which  went  so  far  as  to  disregard  the  rights  of 
sential  part  of  the  oath  was  fully  binding  upon  a  constituency  on  a  colorable  pretext,  because 
his  conscience.    The  resolution  was  carried,  its  representative  was  regarded  with  aversion 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  then  presented  himself  again  at  as  the  embodiment  of  obnoxious  opinions,  can 
the  table,  and  refused  to  withdraw  on  the  order  only  have  the  effect  of  bringing  a  larger  num- 
of  the  Speaker.    Appealed  to  by  Northcote,  her  of  the  same  class  of  democratic  politicians 
the  Prime  Minister  stated  that,  having  voted  and  tribunes  of  the  working  people  intoParlia- 
with  the  minority,  he  would  leave  the  ma-  ment  than  would  otherwise  be  chosen, 
jority  to  carry  out  their  resolution.  On  the  mo-  But  few  and  unimportant  changes  in  the 
tion  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  Government  were  made.    The  secession  from 
was  ordered  by  the  House  to  withdraw.    Con-  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  left  the 
ducted  to  the  bar  by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  he  Privy  Seal  vacant,  which  was  given  to  Lord 
again  returned,  and  was  only  kept  back  by  Oarlingford.    The  governorship  of  Madras  wa8 
force.    The  following  day  he  appeared  at  the  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Adam,  and 
table  again.    Mr.  Labouchere  asked  the  Pre-  was  conferred  on  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  Under- 
mier  to  allow  him  to  bring  in  an  oaths  bill  to  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
meet  the  case,  but  the  latter  objected  to  delay-  former  administration,  and  well  known  as  a 
ing  the  Irish  Land  Bill.    Such  a  bill  was  intro-  Liberal  member  of  Parliament,  and  for  his  dis- 
duced  by  the  Attorney-General,  May  8d,  but  courses  to  his  electors  on  foreign  events  and 
the  matter  was  postponed  by  desire  of  the  Con-  politics.    After  the  conclusion  of  the  Boer  con- 
servatives.   On  May  10th  Mr.  Bradlaugh  again  vention,  L.  H.  Courtney,  known  as  an  advanced 
presented  himself  to  take  the  oath,  and  refused  Liberal,  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  for  the 
to  withdraw,  declaring  the  order  illegal ;  and  Colonies,  Lord  Rosebery  becoming  Under-Sec- 
again  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  obliged  to  retary  for  the  Home  Department,  with  special 
assume  the  leadership,  and  moved  his  expul-  charge  of  Scotch  affairs  m  the  House  of  Lorda. 
sion  and  exclusion  until  he  gave  an  undertak-  The  arraignment  and  trial  of  the  leading 
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era  of  the  Land  Leagae,  before  the  Court  land  act.    The  sabject  of  the  establishment  of 

een's  Bench  at  Dublin,  marked  a  com-  the  Ladies^  Land  League  brought  these  digni- 

;hange  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Gov-  taries  into  open  controversy  in  March, 

nt  with  regard  to  the  Irish  agitation.  The  Government  promised  that  the  proteo- 

)  the  coming  together  of  Parliament  in  tion  act  would  not  be  employed  to  repress 

ry,  the  Government  had  not  shown  a  agitation,  but  was  aimed  at  the  ^^  village  ty- 

ition  to  adopt  extraordinary  or  repres-  rants,''  the  instigators  of  such  crimes  as  the 

easures.    Parliament  had  not  been  con-  maiming  ofcattle,  burning  hay-stacks,  dragging 

to  continue  or  replace  the  peace  preser-  men  from  bed  at  night,  and  threatening  them 

act  of  the  preceding  Government ;  but  with  fearful  penalties  if  they  pay  rent.  etc. 

nces  were  given  that  the  existing  laws  But,  in  asking  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  Mr. 

be  sufficient  to  secure  order.     The  in-  Foster  charged  the  Land  League  with  being  an 

mt  of  Pamell  and  other  prominent  mem-  unlawful  organization,  which  instituted  tribu- 

*  the  League  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  nals  that  usurped  jurisdiction  in  the  Queen's 

bt  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  ver-  dominions,  and  sought  to  replace  the  law  of  the 

3claring  the  Land  League  to  be  an  illegal  land  with  what  Mr.  Pamell  called  an  ^^  unwrit- 

and  the  agitators,  through  their  public  ten  law."    His  characterization  of  the  men 

les,  to  be  criminally  implicated  in  the  against  whom  the  act  was  alleged  to  be  di- 

idos  and  other  agrarian  outrages,  was  the  rected,  the  plotters  of  outrages,  as  ^^  contempt- 

idication  that  the  Government  desired  or  ible,  dissolute  ruffians  and  blackguards,"  was 

d  it  within  the  limits  of  the  constitutional  remembered  when  the  leaders  of  the  land 

native  to  suppress  the  political  agitation  movement  were  afterward  incarcerated  under 

they  had  countenanced  until  then.  the  act.    He  claimed  to  be  in  the  possession  of 

conspiracy  trial  ended  on  January  24th  evidence  of  a  dangerous  Fenian  conspiracy,  on 

disagreement  of  the  jury,  and  the  dis-  which  ground  treasonable  offenses  were  in- 

)  of  the  fourteen  traversers.      Justice  duded  in  the  act.    Immediately  after  the  act 

raid,  in  summarizing  the  counts,  reduced  received  the  royal  assent,  March  2d,  the  coun- 

arges  to  five :  ties  of  Clare,  Gal  way,  Kerry,  Leitrim,  Limerick, 

lat  the  defendants  combined  to  incite  tenants  Mayo,  Roscommon.  Sligo,  and  several  baronies 

>ay  rents,  or  not  to  pay  more  than  Griffith's  val-  in  the  county  of  Cork,  were  proclaimed,  and 

2.  To  incite  tenants  dispcMsessed  for  non-pay-  manv  persons    were    arrested,   among    them 

f S°ki^  rk^Ji^'LjTffi  wh,^h  C°ts*  Mkh«er  p.  Boyton  a  native  American  w  hose 

m  eviSed  for  non-payment  of  rent ;  4.  To  pre-  friends  besought  the  interposition  of  the  Unit- 

rsons  buying  goods  taken  in  execution  for  rent;  ed  States  Government.     On  May  1st  Dublin 

xcite  the  people  to  "Boycott"  those  who  paid  was  proclaimed.      On  May  2d  John  Dillon, 

r  took  evicted:  forms.  member  of  Parliament,  who  had  made  vehe- 

charged  that,  if  the  Land  League  pursued  ment  appeals  to  the  peasantry  to  preserve  the 

;  its  objects  incitement  to  "  Boycotting, '*  League  organization  and  resist  rack-renting, 

i  combination  to  pay  no  rent,  or  delib-  was  lodged  in  Eilmainham  Jail,  Dublin.    He 

r  exerted  an  influence  to  prevent  the  was  on  his  way  to  Parliament  when  arrested 

^s  writs  from  being  served,  it  was  an  il-  within  a  proscribed  district.    In  August  he 

33embly,  and  all  its  members  were  guilty  was  released  on  account  of  impaired  health, 

ispiracy.    All  but  two  of  the  jurors,  it  The  arrest  of  Father  Sheehy,  a  Catholic  priest, 

ired,   were  for  the  conviction  of  the  caused  an  intense  excitement, 

d.     The  release  of  the  prisoners  was  As  soon  as  the  land  bill  was  disposed  of, 

ated  by  demonstrations  of  popular  re-  Mr.  Pamell  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

^.  August  17th,  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Govern- 

favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  ment  for  the  administration  of  the  coercion 

couragement  and  assistance  of  the  Irish-  acts,  to  the  effect  that  it  had  not  been  in  ac- 

cans  were  two  large  and  indispensable  cordance  with  the  pledges  and  declarations 

its  in  the  success  of  the  Land  League,  given  by  the  ministers  when  the  assent  of  the 

u-ochial  clergy  naturally  sided  very  geti-  House  to  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution  in 

and  earnestly  with  the  tenantry.     The  Ireland  was  being  obtained.    Of  the  192  "sus- 

d  weight  of  the  Church's  influence  was  pects  "  in  prison,  only  fourteen  were  returned 

ble  to  the  agitation  until  the  enactment  as  arrested  for  sending  threatening  letters,  four 

land  law  and  the  extreme  attitude  taken  or  five  for  arson,  and  eight  for  maiming  cattle. 

I  League  later.    After  that,  those  priests  Most  of  the  prisoners,  he  declared,  were  sub- 

ngaged  in  the  movement  came  in  conflict  stanti.il  tenant-farmers,  shop-keepers,  poor-law 

he  conservative  tendencies  of  the  Church,  guardians,  and  other  respectable  classes  of  peo- 

ishop  McCabe,  of  Dublin,  opposed  the  pie.     The  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  gave 

e  openly  and  bitterly  from  the  beginning,  the  returns  a  different  interpretation. 

s  influence  was  far  outweighted  by  that  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that,  before  the  Gov- 

>ther  high  prelate,  Archbishop  Croke,  of  ernment  resorted   to  exceptional  legislation, 

I,  whose  outspoken  and  eloquent  advo-  they  had  applied  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and 

lave  the  movement  a  mighty  impetus  in  had  failed  to  obtain  the  verdicts  they  thought 

iges  which  preceded  the  passage  of  the  necessary  for  the  public  peace.    He  declared 
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that  it  was  not  bj  defiant  speeches,  not  by  ap-  to  start  indnstrial  and  labor  departments  for 
pealing  to  a  country  across  the  Atlantic  as  the  the  encouragement  of  native  industries.  Un- 
true country  of  Irishmen,  not  by  talking  of  til  the  effects  of  the  act  should  be  tested  in  the 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  as  foreigners  that  typical  cases  to  be  bronght  before  the  court 
the  GrOTemment  would  be  induced  to  accelerate  under  the  auspices  of  the  Land  League,  the 
by  one  day  the  opening  of  the  prison-doors.  tenants  were  advised  not  to  avail  themselves 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  land  bill  the  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  except  the 
Irish  leaders,  in  order  to  secure  the  passage  of  clause  relating  to  borrowing  money  for  the 
the  ministerial  measure,  which  differed  only  in  construction  of  laborers^  dwellings.    The  Ro- 
degree  from  those  plans  submitted  by  them  man  Catholic  bishops,  about  this  same  time, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  himself  **  un-  advised  their  flocks  to  accept  the  advantages 
able  to  distinguish  from  schemes  of  public  of  the  land  act,  and  show  gratitude  for  this 
plunder,"  had  kept  the  revolutionary  move-  "installment  of  justice."     When  they  were 
ment  under  a  curb,  and  were  circumspect  in  convinced  that  the  Land  League  would  belike- 
their  own  utterances.    But  any  hopes  enter-  ly  to  modify  and  control  the  working  of  the 
tained  in  England  that  they  would  accept  the  land  law,  the  Government  did  not  hesitate  as 
large  concessions  of  the  land  bill  as  a  settle-  to  its  course.  Though  Mr.  Bright  had  declared, 
ment  of  the  land  question,  or  even  a  temporary  when  the  Conservatives  were  calling  for  the 
compromise,  were  soon  dissipated.    The  Land  suppression  of  violence  in  Ireland  a  year  be- 
League  agitators  placed  themselves  on  the  ex-  fore,  that  "  force  is  no  remedy,"  the  Liberals 
tremest  revolutionary  ground,  and  proceeded  had  drifted  so  far  from  their  old  moorings  as 
to  employ  the  concessions  obtained  as  an  argu-  to  deem  it  a  remedy  for  unwelcome  and  incon- 
ment  for  the  justice  and  strength  of  the  Irish  venient  political  agitation.    "The  resources  of 
revolutionary  movement.    They  now  openly  civilization  are  not  yet  exhausted,"  Mr.  Glad- 
espoused  the  national  cause,  and  declared  that  stone  said,  threateningly,  in  a  speech  at  Leeds, 
the  land  question  which  they  had  raised  in-  October  7tfa. 

volved  nothing  less  than  a  social  revolution.  The  following  week  Mr.  Pamell  was  arrest- 

and  the  complete  transfer  of  the  property  and  ed,  on  the  ground  that  he  incited  tenants  to 

political  power  of  the  country.  refrain  from  paying  rent  and  from  applying 

A  national  convention  of  the  Land  League  to  the  Land  Court, 
was  held  in  Dublin  in  September.  In  the  reso-  The  Leeds  speech  of  Gladstone  was  an  at- 
lutions  adopted, "  the  detestable  system  of  alien  tack  upon  Pamell,  and  contained  an  allusion 
role  "  was  declared  to  be  the  root  of  Ireland^s  to  Dillon,  speaking  of  him  in  the  highest  terms, 
ills,  and  the  "  right  of  national  self-govern-  and  crediting  him  with  having  abandoned  the 
ment "  was  claimed  as  the  only  remedy.  The  League.  Parnell  took  up  the  challenge,  and 
release  of  the  "suspects,"  without  condition  delivered  at  Wexford  a  speech  filled  with  scath- 
and  without  delay,  was  demanded,  without  ing  invective  against  the  Prime  Minister.  Dil- 
which  the  Irish  people  would  never  believe  Ion  came  out  of  his  retirement  to  contemptn* 
that  the  land  act  was  intended  to  effect  any  ously  repudiate  Mr.  Gladstone's  praises.  At  a 
improvement  in  their  condition.  "No  settle-  Cabinet  council,  held  a  day  or  two  afterward, 
ment  of  the  land  question  can  be  satisfactory,"  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  was  de- 
they  boldly  proclaimed,  "  which  does  not  abol-  termined  upon.  Pamell  was  arrested  on  the 
ish  landlordism,  root  and  branch,  and  make  the  13th  of  October.  The  same  evening  a  meet- 
tiller  also  the  owner  of  the  soil."  ing  of  the  Land  League  was  hastily  called  to- 

The  League  announced  its  intention  to  main-  gether  in  Dublin,  and  Dillon  was  intrusted 
tiun  the  same  solid  combination  against  land-  with  the  command  of  the  organization.    The 
lordism  which  had  worked  such  magnificent  following  day  Mr.  Sexton,  member  of  Parlia- 
results  in  the  past  two  years,  and  to  maintain  ment,  and  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the 
an  expectant  attitude  with  regard  to  the  land  Leaguers,  was  arrested,  and  likewise  the  as- 
act,  while  actively  aiding  in  developing  any  sistant  secretary  of  the  Land    League,  Mr. 
good  it  might  contain  by  taking  test  cases  from  Quinn.     The  same  afternoon  John  Dillon  was 
estates  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and  con-  rearrested.    Proclamations  forbidding  various 
testing  them  out  of  the  funds  of  the  League.  League  meetings,  advertised  in  different  towns, 
The  resolutions  wamed  tenants  from  entering  were  issued  by  the  Executive.  William  O^Brien, 
into  leases  pending  the  decision  of  the  test  editor  of  the  organ  of  the  Land  League, "  Unit- 
cases.     The  farmers  of  Ireland  were  called  ed  Ireland,"  and  O^Kelly,  member  of  Parlia- 
npon  to  prove  their  sympathy  with  the  labor-  ment,  were  also  taken  into  custody  that  day. 
ers  by  building  them  dwellings,  and  allotting  A.  O'Connor  assumed  the  control  of  the  League, 
them  garden-plots  under  the  act.    The  Irish  issuing  his  directions  from  Holyhead.    Large 
members  of   Parliament  were  instructed  to  numbers  of  troops  were  sent  over  to  Ireland, 
press  for  provisions  in  the  promised  county  Serious  disturbances  broke  out  at  various  points, 
government  bill,  giving  power  to  the  county  but  no  insurrection  occurred.  There  were  riot^- 
boards  to  acquire  land  by  compulsory  purchase  ous  scenes  in  the  streets  of  Dublin, 
for  the  benefit  of  laborers.    The  members  of  On  the  18th  was  published   a  manifesto, 
the  League  were  requested  to  use  articles  of  signed  by  the  imprisoned  officers  of  the  League 
Irish  manufacture,  and  the  League  promised  — Charles  Stewart   Pamell,   Andrew   Kettle, 
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Michael  Davitt,  Thomas  Brennan,  John  Dil-  age  will  crumble  away  at  the  first  threat  of  a  coward- 
Ion,  and  Thomas  Sexton ;  and  by  Patrick  Egan,  ^y  tyranny.  You  have  to  choose  between  Uirowing 
.iP.  I.  v  J  '  J  i.  t>  •  ^i  •  yourselves  upon  the  mercy  of  Entfland  and  taking 
the  treasurer,  who  had  escaped  to  Paris.    1  his  J.^,^y.  ^^^^d  bythe  organization  whick  has  onoe  before 

document  declared  that  the  Government  had  proved  too  strong  for  English  despotism.    You  have 

forced  a  crisis  while  the  land  act  was  yet  nn-  to  choose  betweenidl-powerful  unity  and  impotent  dis- 

tested.  in  order  to  strike  down  the  *'  only  power  organizatjon-between  the  land  tor  the  landlor<k  and 

wi.:«k  »,;»i.4-  ^^4^^^  «n  «.  fl^iM  Kz..«Afi4-<i  #/%-  #-Ka  the  land  for  the  people.  We  can  not  doubt  your  choice, 

which  might  extort  any  solid  benefits  for  the  ^        tenant-faVmer  in  Ireland  is  the  standaid-bearer 

tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  from  that  act."     It  of  the  flag  unftirled  at  L-ishtown,  and  can  bear  it  to  a 

stated  that  the  League  was  preparing  to  test  slorious  victory.    Stand  together  in  the  face  of  the 

the  land  act,  and  also  taking  measures  to  se-  brutal  and  cowardly  enemies  of  your  race.    Pay  no 

cure,  in  the  event  of  the  land  act  proving  to  J^^^s  under  any  pretext.  ,  Sta^d  passively,  finnly, 

,     ..^  ,.  'J,'     J.'         i^^u     u  *  fearlessly  by  while  the  armies  of  England  may  be  en- 

be  "  a  mere  paltry  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of         ^  jj/^heir  hopeless  struggle  agaihst  a  spint  which 

landlordism,  in  order  to  fasten  it  the  more  se-  Uieir  weapons  can  not  touch.    Act  for  yourselves,  if 

carely  upon  the  necks  of  the  people,"  that  the  you  are  aeprived  of  the  counsels  of  those  who  have 

tenant-farmers  should  be  able  to  fall  back  upon  »liown  you  how  to  act.    No  power  of  legalized  yio- 

the-mapificentorganizatioDwhichwascrush-  1^,^.1 '=1?'?orarc?fcte'S"orKdTotrr 

mg  landlordism  out  of  existence."     The  mam-  >rhe  landlord  who  evicts  wUl  be  a  ruined  pauper,  and 

festo  goes  on  as  follows :  the  Government  which  supports  him  with  its  bayo- 
nets will  loaiii  in  a  single  winter  how  powerless  itd 

One   constitutional  weapon    now  remains  in  the  anned  force  is  a>?ain.st  the  will  of  a  imited,  detcr- 

hands  of  the  Irish  National  Land  Leajrue.    It  is  the  mined,  and  self-reliant  nation, 
strongest,  the  swiftest,  the  most  irresistible  of  all. 

We  hesitated  to  advise  our  fellow-countrymen  to  em-         A  counter-proclamation  was  issaed  by  tho 

Ploy  it,  untU  the  savage  lawlwsnew  of  the  English  jrigh  Executive,  denouncing  the  League  as  an 

Government  provoked  a  cnsis  in  which  we  must  con-  „„i„„,/.„i    „^o     'kw  ^r^A    ^i:».;»oi    «3v^:»*:»» 

sent  to  see  the  Irish  tenant-farmera  deprived  of  their  i^lawful   assembly  and   criminal   a^ciation, 

organization  and  laid  once  more  prostrate  at  the  feet  ana  giving  the  assurance  that  all  the  powers 

of  the  landlords,  and  every  murmur  of  Irish  opinion  and  resources   of  the  GoTemment  would  be 

suppressed  with  an  armed  hand,  or  appeal  to  our  employed  "to  protect  the  Queen's  subjects  in 

countrymen  to  at  once  resort  to  the  only  m^s  now  Ireland  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  lawful 

left  m  our  power  of  brmginn'  this  false  and  brutal  *.'^»«"^    j  ^u       "  ^"^;^^*  ^*°^  ^^'^    *^"'^".    '*•"*, 

Government  to  its  senses.    feUow-countrymen,  the  "g^ts  and  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  their  lawtul 

hour  to  try  your  souls  and  to  redeem  vour  pledi^es  caJIings  and  occupations,  to  enforce  the  fulfill- 

has  arrived.     The  Executive  of  the  Irish  National  ment  of  all  lawful  obligations,  and  to  save  the 

I^dWue,  forced  to  abandon  the  policy  of  tes^^^  process  of  the  law  and  tlie  execution  of  tho 

the  land  act,  feels  bound  to  advise  the  tcnant-finnors  fx^^^^T^    .„«:«.o    ^^^^     i.;».i.»»^^    ^«    ^v«f«.,« 

of  Ireland  fi^m  this  time  forth  to  pay  no  rents  under  Qneen  s   writs    from    hindrance    or    obstruc- 

a^ny  circumstances  to  their  landloixis,  until  tho  Gov-  tion. 

eminent  relinquishes  the  existing  system  of  terrorism        The  offices  of  the  Land  League  were  taken 

and  restores  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people,  possession  of  and  closed  by  the  Government  on 

I>o  not  be  daunted  by  the  removal  of  your  leaders.  October  2 1  st.    The  Ladies'  Land  League,  under 

A  our  fathers  abolished  tithes  bv  the  same  methods  ^^^^^^^  j"  o«"     *    ^/r      ^^     ^«i^v*  x^^«e^.«, 

Without  any  leaders  at  all,  and  with  scarcely  a  shadow  the  presidency  of  Miss  Anna  Parnell,  issued  an 

^/the  raasrniticcnt  organization  that  covers  cverv  por-  address  calling  upon  the  people  to  remain  faith- 

tion  of  IreUind  to-day.    Do  not  let  yourselves  be  in-  ful  to  the  League,  declaring  that  once  more 

Umidated  bv  threats  of  military  violence. ,  It  U  as  u^n  ^lien  Government,  in  the  hope  of  stifling 

lawful  to  refuse  to  pay  rents  as  it  is  to  receive  them,  ^k^  „^^^«^„«««ki^  «««^i„^  ^t  ^u^  t-:«u  »««^  *7i 

Against  the  pas^ve  resistance  of  an  entire  population  ^^^®.  unconquerable  resolve  of  the  Irish  race  to 

piilitary  power  has  no  weapons.    Do  not  be  wneodled  maintain  a  place  on  the  sou  allotted  to  it  by 

uito  compromise  of  any  sort  by  the  dread  of  eviction.  Providence,  is  prepared  to  confiscate  the  liber- 

Jf  you  only  act  together  in  the  spirit  to  which,  witiiin  ties  of  an  entire  nation."     They  appealed  for 

Uie  last  two  years,  you  have  countless  times  plecked  j^  ^      ^^    prisoners,  expressing  the  resolution 

.^our  vows,  they  can  no  more  evict  a  whole  nation  "     ,     .1    .    ^    °  .     'v*  ^^^i'^*^^   ^    V    *   V^    Z*  1^ 

than  they  <»n  imprison  them.    The  funds  of  the  Na-  to  do  their  part  in  the  great  struggle     of  which 

tional  Land  League  will  be  poured  out  unstintedly  for  the  issue  will  be  the  regeneration  of  Ireland." 

the  support  of  all  who  may  endure  eviction  in  the  A  resolution  was  offered,  at  a  meeting  of  the 

?ou«e  o^  the  struggle.    Our  exUed  brothers  in  Amer-  Corporation  of  Dublin,  to  confer  the  freedom 

icamay  be  relied  upon  to  contnbute,  if  necessary,  as  ^^^f^    'i.„  ^«  t>«««^ii    '  j  Vkni^...  «„  «^  «^^««« 

tnimy  WlUons  of  monev  a.s  they  have  contributed  <>/  the  city  on  Parnell  and  Dillon,  as  an  expres- 

thousands  to  starve  out  landlordism,  and  bring  Enjx-  sion  OT  indignation  at  tlie  course  of  the  Gov- 

Ilih  tyranny  to  its  knees.   You  have  only  to  show  that  ernment,  and  it  was  only  lost  by  the  casting 

J-ou  sre  not  unworthy  of  the  boundless  sacrifices  in  vote  of  the  mayor.     The  "  No  rent "  proclama- 

J  our  cause.    No  power  on  earth  except  faint-hearted-  ^j         jj^j^  j       letter  from  Archbishop  Croke, 

ness  on  your  own  part  can  defeat  vou.    Landlordism  is  .        u-ui        j-j^i.  1  ..i         •     1 

already  staggering  under  the  blows  which  you  have  '»  which  he  advised  the  people  not  to  reject 

dealt  It  amid  the  apphuise  of  the  world.    One  more  the  benefits  of  the  land  act  at  the  command 

Crowning  struggle  for  your  land,  your  homes,  your  of  their  rash  leaders ;  he  subsequently  recom- 

livea-4  strui^le  in  which  you  have  all  the  memories  mended  them  to  tender  what  they  considered 

of  vour  race,  all  the  hopes  of  your  children,  all  the  ^  -  •    ^^^4.   .„  1  4,i-_^„  fu.  »c.or»/v».o;Kn;f«^  ^«  ♦!.« 

sacHfices  of  your  imprisoned  brothere,  all  your  crav-  f  ^a^  rent,  and  throw  the  responsibility  on  the 

ingg  for  rent-enfranchised  land,  for  happy  homes,  landlords  of  refusing  this.     The  prisoners,  after 

and  national  freedom  to  inspire  you — one  more  heroic  a  few  days,  declined  to  receive  longer  the  fare 

effort  to  destroy  hmdlordism  at  the  verv  source  and  provided  by  the  efforts  of  the  ladies,  declaring 

fount  of  its  existence,  and  the  system  which  was  and  ^j^  ^    ^hey  would   be  content  with   ordinary 

IS  the  curse  of  your  race  and  of  your  existence  will  ^  .^^„  .„f:^««      T«  n^^^«,k««  ,.-^«,?«^«*  ^^r« 

bave  disappcMid  for  ever.    The  worid  is  watching  to  pnson  rations.    In  December  prominent  mem- 

lee  whether  all  your  splendid  hopes  and  noble  cour-  bers  of  the  mterdicted  League,  who  were  still 
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at  large,  started  a  Prisoners*  Aid  Society  for  tions  were  nevertheless  so  great  that  many 

the  purpose  of  alleviatiug  the  hardships  of  the  landlords  proposed  abatements  of  rent  amount- 

'* suspects"  in  Eilmainham  jail,  which  were  ing  to  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  but  the  tenants 

alleged  to  be  severe,  and  that  of  keeping  alive  preferred  to  applj  to  the  courts  to  fix  a  jndi- 

the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  silenced  organi-  cial  rent, 

zation.  The  Land  Oonmiission  and  tlie  snb-oommis- 

Payments  of  rent  were  to  a  great  extent,  sions  proceeded  industriously  to  work  on  the 

but  by  no  means  nniversallyf  withheld.     The  mass  of  business  laid  before  them,  but  very 

landlords,  partly  owing  to  this,  partly  to  their  little  headway  was  gained.    The  expectation 

pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  partly  to  a  de-  that  test  cases  would  be  brought  in  and  Tolnn- 

sire  to  drive  away  their  present  tenants  by  tary  settlements  made  in  conformity  with  the 

every  means,  and  escape,  if  possible,  the  claims  points    settled  in  these   was    entirely  disap- 

which  the  Land  Commissioners  were  enforcing,  pointed.     Reductions  in  rent  were  generally 

obtained  executions  from  the  ordinary  courts  made  by  the  commissioners^— commonly  about 

by  hundreds.    An  organization  of  landlords  to  25  or  30  per  cent.    Before  November  some 

protect  their  interests  was  started  about  J anu-  70,000  cases  were  entered  for  trial.    Of  the 

ary,  under  the  name  of  the  '*  Property  Defense  decisions  rendered  fully  60  per  cent  were  ap- 

Association.'^     The  object  was  to  meet  the  pealed  against. 

strike  against  rent  at  every  point — by  sending  The  man-of-war  Doterel  was  blown  up  in 

agents  to  attend  sheriffs'  sales  and  provide  Magellan  Strait,  in  May,  by  a  boiler-explosion 

bailiffs  to  serve  writs  and  carry  out  executions  which  fired  the  powder-magazine,  and  nearly 

where  ordinary  bailiffs  could  not  be  found  to  all  hands  were  lost    It  was  supposed  by  many, 

do  so ;  to  provide  laborers  where  an  employer  until  an  investigation  showed  the  contrary, 

has  been  deserted  by  his  help ;   and  to  find  that  it  was  the  work  of  Irish  incendiaries,  and 

markets  for  his  produce  when  the  markets  of  the  rumor  was  strengthened   by  dark  liints 

the  neighborhood  have  been  closed  against  thrown  out  by  a  violent  Fenian  journal  pub- 

him.     Property  defense  societies  were  now  lished  in  America. 

formed  in  every  county,  for  the  purpose  of  de-  Several  crimes  committed  in  different  parts 
featiug,  by  an  organized  effort,  the  effects  of  of  England  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  a  vridely 
the  land  act.  Appeals  were  taken  from  all  the  ramified  conspiracy  of  Fenians,  with  its  bead- 
decisions,  and  every  form  of  legal  delay  and  quarters  in  New  York,  had  been  formed  to 
obstruction  which  was  known  to  lawyers  was  carry  on  a  work  of  destruction  in  England.  A 
interposed.  Meanwhile  the  customary  pro-  cimister  of  gunpowder,  with  a  lighted  fnse, 
ceedings  by  judgment  and  ejectment  were  un-  was  found  close  to  the  walls  of  the  Mansion 
sparingly  resorted  to.  The  Court  of  Common  House  in  London,  March  16th.  A  plot  was 
Pleas  ruled  that  the  existing  law  remained  in  laid  to  destroy  the  militia  barracks  at  Chester 
full  force,  and  that  no  stay  of  proceedings  with  explosives,  and  an  explosion  occorred 
could  be  granted  in  actions  for  rent  in  order  to  in  the  barracks  at  Edinburgh.  An  attempt 
allow  the  debtor  to  have  his  rights  established  was  made  to  blow  up  the  police  barracks  in 
in  the  Land  Court  first.  Liverpool,  May  16th,  by  a  piece  of  piping  filled 

In  spite  of  the  **  No  rent "  manifesto  of  the  with  powder,  with  a  burning  fuse  attached. 
Parnellites,  the  applications  to  the  Land  Court  On  Juno  10th  a  tube  filled  with  dynamite  was 
came  in  such  numbers  that  the  commission  left  on  the  steps  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Hall* 
and  sub-commissions  would  be  kept  busy  for  The  perpetrators,  two  Irishmen,  were  arrested, 
several  years  in  disposing  of  all  the  cases  en-  One  was  a  dock-laborer  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
tered  on  the  docket.  The  number  of  sub-corn-  other  a  recent  arrival  from  New  York.  In  the 
missions  was  increased  in  consequence.  The  state  of  panic  which  these  last  outrages  pro- 
first  decisions  of  the  commissioners  and  the  duced,  the  Land  Leaguers  were  charged  with 
construction  put  upon  the  land  act  created  being  morally  responsible  for  the  crimes,  if  n<>t 
much  dissatisfaction  among  the  proprietors.  A  accessories,  and  the  press  called  for  a  vindic- 
very  large  proportion  of  the  decisions  of  the  tive  exercise  of  militai*y  power  in  Ireland- 
sub-conmiissions  to  the  land  commissioners,  and  The  discovery  of  infernal  machines  on  vessels 
appeals  from  the  latter  on  points  of  law,  were  arriving  from  America  created  a  fresh  panic- 
taken  to  the  High  Court  of  Appeals.  A  dictum  The  Government  was  secretly  informed  of 
of  sub-Commissioner  Baldwin,  to  which  the  such  shipments,  and,  on  searching  steamers  on 
landlords  took  great  exception,  was  as  follows ;  their  arrival  at  Liverpool,  six  metallic  boxe^ 

In  determinmg  the  rent  we  hove  not  set  up  any  containing   large    charges   of  explosives  and 

standard  of  what  the  farmiDj?  ought  to  be.    We  have  clock- work  machinery,  were  found  in  a  barrel 

taken  the  estate,  tenants,  and  all  as  we  found  them,  of  cement,  and  four  more  were  found  in  a  8€C- 

Tja'tll.TCtoTZh^i^i.^^^^X  ^^^  -d  ''arrel  and  on  another  vessel.    The  Home 

the  land  may  be  more  valuable  if  those  tenants  were  Secretary,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  made,  in  UJe 

removed.    With  any  speculation  as  to  that  point  wo  House  of  Commons,  the  following  statement 

have  nothing  to  do.  with  reference  to  this  and  the  other  (iS»r^ 

The  extreme  uneasiness  among  the  landlords,  above  mentioned,  connecting  them  with  th« 

caused  by  the  first  decisions,  abated  when  the  Insli  Fenian  press  of  America : 

number  of  deciuons  multiplied.     The  reduc-  Week  by  week  for  the  last  nine  months,  opeo 
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threats  and  public  invitations  to  general  outraffe  and 
private  asaassination  have  been  circulated,  and  sub- 
scriptions  for  these  purposes  have  been  openly  col- 
lected in  the  United  states  and  actually  expended  for 
iiese  purposes.  More  than  one  attempt  of  the  kind 
las  been  made  in  England  by  miscreants  hired  ahd 
lispatched  from  America  for  this  purpose,  and  their 
rork  has  heen  publicly  claimed  by  their  instigators  as 
i  reward  of  post  and  a  motive  for  fresh  subsmptions. 

The  Government  had  already  made  repro- 
entations  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
states  regarding  the  incitements  to  outrages 
ontained   in   certain   American   newspapers. 
The  new  doctrines  in  English  law,  formulated 
o  suit  the  case  of  the  **Freiheit,"  seem  to 
lave  emboldened  the  Grovernment  to  make 
he  novel  request  that  the    Government    at 
(Washington  should  stop  the  utterances  of  the 
Qcendiary  sheets,  characterized  by  the  Home 
kcretary  as  the  "  assassination  press."    The 
nvectives  and  menaces  of  the  "  Irish  World," 
Lhe  "  United    Irishman,"  and    the   "  Sunday 
Democrat,"  which  alarmed  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, were  recited  and  noted  with  terror 
throQghont  England.     But  the  public  formed 
a  more  sober  judgment  than  the  Government 
displayed   concerning  the  infernal  machines. 
The  fact  of  the  detailed  information  which  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  authorities,  coupled  with 
the  other  fact  that,  although  a  complete  trap 
was  laid  for  the  consignees,  no  one  appeared 
to  claim  the  goods,  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  infernal  machines  were  dispatched  in  or- 
der to  create  a  sensation,  and  to  either  spread 
terror  and  dismay  in  Great  Britain  or  to  at- 
tract contributions  to  the  "  skirmishing  fund  " 
in  the  United  States.     A  man  named  John 
Tobin  was  arrested  at  Bradford  in  November 
and  brought  to  trial  for  treason-felony,  a  num- 
ber of  pistols  having  been  found  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  documents  showing  his  connection 
^ith  a  Fenian  organization  called  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Brotherhood. 

The  area  in  Great  Britain  reported  nnder 
wltivation  in  1881  was  32,212,000  acres,  an 
Uicrease  of  110,000  acres  as  compared  with' 
1880;  but  this  increase  consists,  as  for  several 
years  back,  only  in  the  inclosure  of  waste  land 
for  pasturage.  The  grain  acreage  was  8,848,- 
^  acres,  showing  a  decrease  of  28,000  acres ; 
l^e  acreage  of  green  crops,  3,510,000  acres,  an 
increase  of  34,000  acres ;  acreage  of  grass  or 
<?lover  in  rotation,  4,342,000  acres,  a  decrease 
of 92,000  acres;  total  area  of  arable  land,  17,- 
568,000  acres,  a  decrease  of  107,000  acres.  The 
area  devoted  to  pasture  was  14,643,000  acres, 
sbo^fing  an  increase  of  216,000  acres.  The 
jcreage  of  permanent  pasture  has  increased 
ffom  12,485,000  acres  in  1871,  while  that  of 
«fable  land  has  fallen  away  from  18,403,000 
^f^5  to  the  present  figures.  The  area  under 
^heat,  2,806,000  acres,  is  103,000  acres  less, 
*^d  that  under  barley,  2,442,000  acres,  25,000 
*^e8  less  than  in  1880;  but  the  acreage  of 
^ts,  2,901,000  acres,  has  increased  104,000 
?^^e3.  The  number  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain 
in  1881   was  5,911,642,  against  5,912,046  in 


1880;  pigs,  2,048,000,  agamst  2,000,000 ;  sheep, 
24,581,000,  against  26,619,000.  The  decrease 
in  the  number  of  sheep,  amounting  to  8  per 
cent,  was  due  to  severe  winter  and  spring 
weather,  causing  many  deaths  everywhere,  to 
a  bad  lambing  season  in  mauy  districts,  and  to 
the  disease  called  liver-rot.  The  British  flocks 
have  decreased  19  per  cent  since  1874.  The 
stock  of  horses  shows  a  steady  increase. 

In  Ireland  there  was  an  increase  of  10,000 
acres  in  the  grain  acreage,  oats  showing  an  in- 
crease to  about  that  extent,  and  wheat  increas- 
ing and  barley  decreasing  some  6,000  acres. 
Potatoes  show  an  increase  of  34,000  acres; 
clover  and  grasses  of  89,000  acres ;  and  flax  a 
decrease  of  10,000  acres.  While  the  cnltiva- 
tion  of  crops  was  extended,  the  land  under 
permanent  pasture  diminished  in  the  year  170,- 
000  acres.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
number  of  horses  and  an  increase  in  cattle. 
The  losses  of  sheep  were  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  number  of 
pigs  the  large  increase  of  289,000  was  reported. 

The  following  table  affords  a  survey  of  the 
agricultural  statistics  of  the  whole  United  King- 
dom for  the  two  years : 


ACRES,  ETC. 


Number  of  acres  cnltivatod 

•*        of  acres  of  corn-crops 

of  acres  of  i^reen  crops 

of  acres  of  clover,  etc 

of  acres  of  permaneDt  pasture 

of  horses 

of  cattle 

of  sheep 

ofptgs 
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1881. 


47,646,112 

10,054,697 
4,S0i,211 
6,8>^172 

27,767,767 
l,9i»,619 
9,905,018 

27,896,278 
8,149,173 


1880. 


47,586,700 

10,672,086 
4,746,293 
6,389,282 

24,717,092 
1,929,680 
9,871,158 

80,239,620 
2,S63,4^8 


Of  the  total  area  of  the  British  Islands,  77,- 
829,000  acres,  61  per  cent  is  cultivated — ia 
Scotland  only  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  area, 
in  England  and  Ireland  74  per  cent.  Of  the 
cultivated  area  22 J  per  cent  is  devoted  to  grain, 
10  per  cent  to  green  crops  (potatoes,  turnips, 
etc.),  18^  per  cent  to  meadow,  2  per  cent  to 
other  crops,  and  52  per  cent  to  pasturage. 

The  year  1881  was  another  calamitous  one 
for  British  agriculture.  The  losses  of  farming 
capital  actually  incurred  in  the  series  of  bad 
seasons  are  estimated  at  £120,000,000,  which 
was  fully  one  third  of  the  aggregate  capital  of 
British  agriculturists.  The  severest  losses  fell 
in  the  wheat  and  sheep  raising  districts,  in 
the  south  and  east  of  England  and  the  midland 
counties.  In  the  wheat  districts  more  than 
half  of  the  farmers*  wealth  has  disappeared. 
The  crop  of  1879  was  the  worst  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  and  only  two  good 
crops  have  occurred  in  ten  years.  Owing  to 
enormous  imports  from  the  United  States,  no 
rise  in  prices  compensated  for  the  deficient 
product.  The  general  level  of  prices  for  agri- 
cultural products  has  not  declined,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  importation  of  vast  sup- 
plies from  abroad.  Comparing  the  averages 
of  the  years  1860-'64  with  1875-79,  the  im- 
ports of  live  cattle  have  increased  90  per 
cent,  while  the  price  has  risen  16  per  cent; 
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the  imports  of  sheep  have  increased  150  per  of  criminals  between  thirty  and  forty  was  about 
cent,  while  the  price  has  risen  15  per  cent ;  the  equal  to  those  above  forty,  and  only  half  ai 
imports  of  fresh  meat  220  per  cent,  with  a  rise  many  as  those  between  twenty-one  and  thirty. 
of  13  per  cent  in  price ;  of  hotter,  75  per  cent,  The  statistics  of  the  graver  crimes  show  a  re- 
with  a  rise  of  16  per  cent;  of  cheese,  185  per  markable  decrease  in  recent  times.  Compari- 
cent,  with  a  rise  of  8  per  cent.  The  only  vari-  son  with  the  statistics  of  years  previons  to  1864 
ety  of  animal  food  which  has  declined  in  price  is  not  possible,  as  the  shortest  term  of  penal 
is  salted  provisions,  which  fell  off  7  per  cent,  servitude  was  changed  by  statute  in  that  year 
while  the  imports  increased  250  per  cent.  The  from  three  to  five  years.  Since  1864  the 
imports  of  barley  have  increased  90  per  cent,  average  number  of  sentences  to  penal  seiri- 
with  a  rise  of  10  per  cent  in  price ;  oats,  122  tude  for  periods  of  five  years  and  the  number 
per  cent,  with  a  rise  in  price  of  14  per  cent;  for  the  year  1880  were  as  follows:  1865-'69, 
while  wheat  had  fallen  4  per  cent  in  price,  with  2,148 ;  1870-74, 1,810 ;  1875-'79,  1,795 ;  1880, 
75  per  cent  increase  in  the  imports.  English  1,654.  Relatively  to  the  number  of  the  popo- 
wool  too  has  fallen  10  per  cent  in  price,  owing  lation  the  diminution  since  1865  has  been  21 
to  increased  importations  and  a  change  of  per  cent.  The  commitments  for  trial  averaged 
fashion.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  imported  19,463  from  1861  to  1865,  18,900  from  1866  tc 
has  increased  750  per  cent,  and  the  price  has  1870,  15,174  from  1871  to  1875,  and  about  th< 
risen  10  per  cent.  Wheat  and  wool  seem  to  same  number  from  1870  to  1880.  Crimes  o1 
be  the  only  leadiug  products  which  have  been  violence  are  decreasing,  notwithstanding  a  gen- 
depressed  in  price  by  foreign  competition,  eral  impression  to  the  contrary ;  crimes  oi 
Wheat  has  fallen  but  4  per  cent,  although  the  shooting  and  stabbing  with  intent  to  main: 
imports  of  1880  amounted  to  3,500,000  tons,  or  were  128  in  1880,  the  average  for  the  preced- 
two  thirds  of  the  total  supply  of  the  population,  ing  five  years  having  been  154.  Robbery  will 
Barley  and  oats  are  grown  in  perfection  in  the  violence  decreased  also ;  larceny  decreased  con 
British  Islands ;  and  these  cereals  have  risen  siderably ;  and  assaults  with  intent  to  commit 
considerably  in  price,  and  would  have  risen  bodily  harm  from  the  average  of  902  to  740 
still  more  but  for  the  imports  of  Indian  com.  In  juvenile  crime  since  the  institution  of  re- 
which  competes  with  them  as  an  article  of  forniatories  and  industrial  schools  a  remarka- 
food  for  men  and  animals,  and  serves  as  a  sub-  Me  decrease  has  taken  place.  The  number  oi 
stitute  material  also  in  the  brewing  of  beer,  juvenile  commitments  was  14,000  in  1854;  ic 
The  imports  of  corn  have  increased  228  per  1879  they  had  fallen  to  6,800,  and  in  1880  they 
cent,  reaching  now  2,000,000  tons  a  year.  lu  were  only  5,500.  There  are  64  reformatory 
the  last  ten  years  828,000  acres  of  grain-land  schools  and  136  industrial  schools,  besides  11 
and  228,000  acres  of  land  devoted  to  green  training-ships  and  the  recently  introduced  in- 
crops  have  been  withdrawn  from  tillage  and  dustrial  day-schools  and  truant-schools.  The 
turned  into  permanent  pasture,  involving  the  boys  who  leave  the  reform-schools  are  kept 
stoppage  of  £8,000,000  a  year  in  the  annual  track  of,  and  statements  of  their  subsequent 
returns.  The  pasturage  has  been  increased  by  career  made  every  three  years.  A  siuall  per- 
more  than  double  this  area,  or  an  extent  of  centage  relapse  into  criminal  practices.  Oi 
reclaimed  wild  land  exceeding  that  taken  from  the  total  number,  81  per  cent  were  report- 
the  arable  acreage ;  still  the  live-stock  has  de-  ed  as  doing  well  in  1879,  and  in  1880  92  pel 
creased  from  the  highest  point,  in  1874,  by  cent. 

846,000  cattle  and  6,856,000  sheep,  represent-  Since  the  institution  of  the  present  public^ 

ing  a  loss  of  over  £18,000,000.     The  **  fluke  "  school  system  of  England,  by  the  act  of  1870 

disease  in  sheep  and  the  embarrassments  of  the  progress  of  popular  education,  though  slow 

farmers,  obliged  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  stock  has  been  continuous.    The  number  of  school^ 

to  meet  their  engagements,  owing  to  the  sue-  inspected  in  1870  was  8,281 ;  in  1880  theyba^ 

cession  of  cold  and  moist  seasons,  account  for  increased  to  17,743;  and  the  accoramodatioi 

this  diminution  in  the  census  of  animals.  in  the  schools,  which  was  then  not  sufficieo] 

The  number  of  criminals  received  in  the  for  2,000,000  children,  has  been  so  enlarge^: 

prisons  in  the  year  ending  in  July,  1881,  was  that  4,250,000  can  now  be  instructed.    Tb< 

149,074,  against  160,729  in  1880.    The  average  average  attendance  increased  from  1,152,381 

number  of  inmates  in  the  prisons  was  18,027,  in  1870,  to  2,750,916  in  1880,  about  160  pel 

against  19,835  during  the  previous  year.     The  cent.     The  number  of  scholars  registered  iiJ 

total  population  of  the  prisons  on  March  81st  1881   was  8,895,000,   an  increase  in  twelve 

was  15,352  males  and  3,627  females.     Of  the  months  of  185,000;    the  average  attendance 

males,  32  were  imder  twelve  years  of  age,  838  was  2,751,000,  an  increase  of  156,000.    Th€ 

between  twelve  and  sixteen,  3,181   between  number  of  children  examined  was  1,904,000, 

sixteen  and  twenty-one,  making  3,551  under  81  per  cent  of  those  examined  in  tlie  three 

twenty-one,  while  there  were  5,854  between  rudimentary  studies  reaching  the  standard  ol 

twenty-one  and  thirty.      The  proportion  of  proficiency.    An  increasing  proportion  applj 

criminals  between  sixteen  and  thirty  was  there-  themselves  to  the    special  studies  in  vflncl 

fore  58*9  per  cent,  while  in  the  total  population  those  are  instructed  who  have  acquired  th< 

of  the  country  the  proportion  of  males  between  rudimentary  branches.     In  these  the  Govern 

those  ages  is  only  41*4  per  cent.    The  number  ment  grant  is  made  dependent  on  the  genen 
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proficiency  of  the  class.  They  were  formerly 
limited  to  grammar,  geography,  history,  and 
needle-work,  hat  now  include  many  other  ele- 
mentary suhjects,  such  as  can  he  taught  from 
graduated  text-hooks.  A  great  improvement 
in  the  character  of  school-books  has  resulted 
from  tlie  new  demand.  Over  100,000  scholars 
went  through  satisfactory  examinations  in  spe- 
cific studies,  having  attained  the  highest  grade 
in  the  regular  course  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion; the  favorite  subjects  were  English,  ani- 
mal physiology,  physical  geography,  and  domes- 
tic economy.  There  were  41,426  certificated 
teachers,  being  an  increase  in  a  year  of  over 
3,000,  and  83,733  pupil-teachers,  an  increase  of 
538.  The  cost  of  maintenance  was  £2  is.  Hid, 
io  the  hoard  schools,  and  £1  14«.  7 id,  in  the 
voluntary  schools,  the  Government  subsidy  he- 
ing  \5s,  7id,  per  child  in  the  former,  and  15«.  6d. 
in  the  latter.  The  effect  of  the  act  of  1870  has 
been  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  voluntary 
schools  rather  than  to  replace  them  with  the 
board  schools.  The  number  of  voluntary 
schools  increased  from  8,281  to  14,181  in  ten 
years,  while  the  national  schools  numbered  in 
1880  only  3,433,  and  had  only  two  pupils  to 
every  five  in  the  others.  The  teachers  are  re- 
croited  mainly  from  the  training  colleges,  those 
at  Battersea  and  Gulham  heing  the  principal 
ones.  These  are  so  overcrowded,  that  certifi- 
cates have  been  given  to  pupil-teachers  to  the 
number  of  ahout  3,000.  The  average  salary 
has  heen  increased  from  £95  to  £127  for  mas- 
ters, since  1870,  and  from  £57  to  £72  for  mis- 
tresses. The  whole  cost  of  the  schools  in  1880 
^as  £5,017,253,  of  which  £143,000  proceeded 
from  endowments,  £731,000  from  voluntary 
subscriptions  £756,000  from  rates,  £1,431,000 
pablic  grants,  £1,982,000  school- pence,  and 
^(^5,000  from  other  sources. 

Important  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
location  code,  the  most  significant  of  which 
is  one  which  opens  the  way  for  graduates  of 
the  universities  to  hecome  teachers.  Mr. 
Mundella,  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  stated,  in  presenting  to  Parliament 
the  annual  estimates,  that  the  department  has 
had  applications,  almost  by  the  hundred,  from 
diversity  men  who  want  occupation.  The 
i^ow  code  proposes  to  admit  as  assistant  teach- 
ers in  the  schools  graduates  from  any  of  the 
'ittiversities,  and  women  who  lia?e  passed  cer- 
t^u  of  the  higher  examinations  held  by  the 
'"iiversities ;  and  after  they  have  served  for 
oue  year,  if  the  inspector  reports  favorably  of 
tbeir  skill  in  teaching,  reading,  and,  in  the  case 
^(  women,  in  needle- work,  to  admit  them  to 
fxtmlnation  for  certificates.  The  system  of 
inspection  has  been  reorganized,  the  country 
being  divided  into  districts,  each  in  charge  of 
A  chief  inspector,  assisted  by  sub-inspectors 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  assistant  inspectors 
<od  schoolmasters.  The  Government  grant  is 
made  dependent,  in  the  revised  code,  upon,  the 
average  attendance,  instead  of  on  the  proficiency 
of  the  classes  prepared  for  the  annual  inspection 


in  schools  which  can  show  an  attendance  of  250 
pupils.  Power  is  given,  moreover,  to  inspectors 
to  recommend  grants  for  the  special  merits  of 
the  teaching  in  the  separate  schools. 

From  the  excise  returns  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  close  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  the  beer 
and  spirituous  liquors  consumed  by  the  British 
puhlic,  and  to  give  the  quantities.  The  change 
of  the  malt  duty  into  a  tax  on  beer  has  resulted 
in  affording  more  accurate  returns  of  the  con- 
sumption of  beer.  Advocates  of  the  suppression 
of  the  drinking  luxury  by  law  are  accustomed 
to  publish  statements  of  the  national  ^^  drink 
biU.^*  The  following  table  gives  the  amount 
of  money  expended  hy  the  public  in  intoxicat- 
ing beverages  in  the  years  1879  and  1880,  esti- 
mating the  average  price  of  heer  at  U,  6d,  a 
gallon,  of  domestic  spirits  at  20«.  and  imported 
spirits  at  24s,  a  gallon,  and  of  wine  at  18^.  a 
gallon: 


DRINK. 

OaUoot. 

1880. 

1879. 

Beer 

British  spirits 

Foreign  spirits 

Wine 

908,088,979 

28.457,486 

8,477,512 

15,852,835 

15,000,000 

£67,881,678 

28,457,486 

10,178,014 

14,267,102 

1,500,000 

£78,557,609 
27,986,650 
11,449,021 
18,450,588 

British  wines,  etc.  (est) 

1,760,000 

Total 

972,876,811 

£122,279,275 

£123,148,863 

The  decrease  in  consumption  in  1880,  as  com- 
pared with  1879,  was  £5,864,588,  or  4*6  per 
cent.  In  1860  the  drink  bill  was  £86,897,683. 
With  two  or  three  trifling  exceptions,  it  con- 
tinued to  grow,  year  by  year,  until  in  1876  it 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  £147,288,760. 
In  1877  it  fell  to  £142,009,231 ;  in  1878  it  rose 
a  little,  heing  £142,188,900;  since  1878  it  has 
fallen,  as  the  table  shows. 

An  analysis  of  the  expenditures  of  the  people 
hy  a  leading  statistician,  Leoni  Levy,  makes 
out  the  annual  sums  and  the  proportion  of  the 
total  national  income  expended  on  various 
classes  of  necessaries  and  superfluities  as  fol- 
lows: 


NATIONAL  EXPENDITURE 
FOR— 

Ammmi. 

P«r  cent. 

Food  and  drink 

£849,200,n00 
128300,000 

ioa6oo,ooo 

8,(H)0.000 
2,200,000 
5,000,000 
8,600,000 
2,400,000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 
7,000,000 
77,600,000 

610 

Dress 

18-0 

House,  ooal,  gas,  and  water 

Tobacco 

Education 

16-9 
0-4 
0-8 

Literature,  science,  and  art .... 

Newspapers 

Church 

0-7 
0-6 
0  4 

Theatres  and  music-halls 

Sport  and  other  amusements. . . 
Taxes 

0  2 
0-2 
1-0 

Cost  of  distribution 

11-4 

Total 

£684,700,000 

1000 

Tlie  cost  of  distrihution  is  reckoned  at  20 
per  cent  of  the  retail  prices.  Items  not  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate  are  domestic  service, 
medical  attendance,  traveling,  carriages  and 
horses,  charity,  etc.  The  total  national  income 
is  estimated  to  he  £915,000,000,  on  £495.000,- 
000  of  which  income-tax  is  paid,  and  on  £420,- 
000,000  none.    Taking  the  numher  of  popula- 
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tion  to  be  35,246,562,  as  accoi*ding  to  the  last 
census,  the  expenses  enumerated  above  amount 
to  £19  per  head  per  annum,  or  12'71d  per  head 
per  day. 

GREECE,  a  kingdom  of  Southeastern  En- 
rope.  Reigning  King,  George  I,  born  Decem- 
ber 24, 1845,  second  son  of  the  reigning  King  of 
Denmark ;  elected  King  of  the  Hellenes  by  the 
National  Assembly  of  Athens,  March  16  (80), 
1863 ;  accepted  the  crown  June  6,  1863 ;  de- 
clared of  age  by  a  decree  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, June  27,  1863 ;  married  October  27, 
1867,  to  Olga,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  of  Russia,  born  August  22,  1851. 
Their  children  are:  Constantinos,  Duke  of 
Sparta,  born  August  2,  1868;  George,  born 
June  24,  1869;  Alexandra,  bom  August  30, 
1870;  Nicholas,  bom  January  21, 1872;  Maria, 
born  March  3, 1876 ;  Olga,  bom  April  6,  1880. 

The  area  is  65,229  square  kilometres;  the 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1879, 
2,067,775.* 

The  movement  of  population  was  as  fol- 
lows; 


Ministry  of  War  and  ataSh 

Infantiy 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Ea^neers 

Oensdarmea 

Sanitary  troops,  etc 


OOotn. 


104 
1,004 

87 
196 
1^ 

89 
5&2 

2,152 


MvriagM. 

Birthi. 

DmUu. 

KnMaof 

TEAR. 

EzdnaiT*  of  •tOl-Wrthi.         '*''**"• 

1S75.. 

10,250 
9,758 
9,472 
8,603 

44,886 
47,248 
46,855 
44,921 

80,986         18,450 

1{,76 

81,0sS         16,165 
81,'2S0         15,075 

1ST7 

1878 

80,588      -  14,833 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  budget 
of  1881  were  as  follows  (value  in  drachmas; 
1  drachma  =19*3  cents) : 

RECEIPTS.  DmcboMU. 

Direct  taxGH 10,596,000 

Indirect  toxes 24,SU0,000 

Posts  and  telegraphs 1,854,200 

Public  domains 2,780,860 

Sale  of  national  lands 4,123,000 

Mlscellaneons  receipta. 4,997,000 

Church  revenues 896,000 


EXPENDITURES. 

Public  debt 

Pensions 

Civil  Hst 

Chambers 

Ministry  of  Finance 

•*         •*  Foreign  Affairs 

"         "Justice 

**         *'  the  Interior 

''  **  Public  Worship  and  Educa- 
tion   

»*         "War 

"Nary ! 

Cost  of  collecting  the  revenue 

Miscellaneous 


49,051,560 

DracfamM. 

21,028,000 
8,889,960 
1,125,000 
560,000 
1.629,798 
1.689.286 
8,01  S,2H8 
5,249,859 

2,477,886 
71,828,5^0 
5,282,680 
2,458,108 
4,488,200 


Total 124,155,189 


Deficit 75,108,579 

The  foreign  debt  in  1881  amounted  to  320,- 
216,176  drachmas,  the  home  debt  to  170,192,- 
133  drachmas— in  all,  490,407,309  drachmas. 

The  Greek  army,  according  to  a  royal  decree 
of  January  8,  1881,  is  to  be  as  follows: 

*  Inclusive  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  ceded  by  Turkey  in 
ISSl.  For  a  table  showing  the  area  and  population  of  each  of 
the  nomarchies  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided,  see  **  An- 
nual CyotopsMlia  *"  for  1879. 


The  fleet  in  1881  consisted  of  15  t 
9,562  tons  with  68  guns.  Of  these,  1 
ironclads,-  of  2,480  tons,  200  horse-po 
with  eight  guns. 

The  imports  in  1875  amounted  to 
000  drachmas,  and  the  exports  to  7i 
drachmas. 

The  only  railroad  is  the  line  cc 
Athens  with  the  Pirsus,  which  is  12 
tres  long.  The  telegra]>hic  lines  in  1 
4,009  kilometres  and  the  wires  5,00( 
tres  long.  The  number  of  offices  wa 
three,  and  the  dispatches  331,059.  1 
ber  of  post-offices  in  1878  was  145 ;  th« 
of  letters  carried,  3,215,232 ;  of  post 
12,168;  of  newspapers,  2,340,884;  o 
matter  and  samples  of  merchandise,  4 

Preparations  for  a  war  with  Turkey 
conquest  of  the  provinces  of  Thessaly 
rus,  which  were  awarded  to  Greece  by 
ference  of  Berlin,  were  in  full  progr- 
beginning  of  the  year.  A  new  loan  of 
000  francs  was  yoted,  and  an  advanc 
000,000  franco  given  immediately.  *[ 
an  tees  for  the  loan  were  the  tax  on  tol 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  national  landf 
privilege  of  issuing  bank-notes  in  The 
Epirus  after  the  annexation.  The  Chi 
journed  on  the  3d  of  January,  after  th 
of  the  bill,  till  tbe  27th  of  the  same  moi 
National  Guard,  composed  of  the  men 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  als 
serve,  numbering  10,000  or  15,000,  w 
out  in  January,  thus  increasing  the  st 
the  array  to  80,000  men.  The  messc 
French  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
that  the  settlement  of  Berlin  was  hi 
Turkey  or  guaranteed  by  the  power 
a  feeling  of  dread  and  dismay.  But 
expressed  itself  in  favor  of  submi 
boundary  question  to  rearbitration.  ( 
douros,  the  Prime  Minister,  who  had 
hesitation  in  placing  the  army  on  a 
ing,  in  his  public  utterances  expresi 
of  the  pacific  termination  of  the  dispi 
harmony  with  the  will  of  Europe,  but 
avoided  any  words  which  implied  a 
the  claims  founded  on  the  award  < 
Trikoupis,  the  leader  of  the  Oppositi 
was  as  strong  in  the  Legislature  ai 
country  as  the  Government,  was  tb 
man  of  the  most  belligerent  and  nncc 
ing  upholders  of  the  Berlin  line.  Ac 
yielding  to  the  diplomatic  pressure 
the  signal  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
The  people  were  entirely  in  eames 
warlike  aspirations.     They  fully  ex 
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the  border  provinces  on  the  melt-  toriiil  cesnona,  except  under  extreme  oatade 

snow.     The  belligerent  sentiment  pressure,  to  the  despised  Greek  nation.    If  it 

^r  in  the  coantrj  districts  than  at  parted  with  Mezzovo,  in  the  Pindus,  it  wonld 

relinquish  an  important  military  point,  which 
iber  resumed  its  sessions  after  the  commands  not  only  the  whole  of  Epirus,  but 
^ss  in  the  first  week  of  Febraarj.  Southern  Albania  as  welL  K  Lanssa  were 
tion  leader,  Trikoupts,  stormed  tlie  given  up,  one  of  the  most  important  provinces 
th  questions  regarding  the  diplo-  of  the  southwestern  Balkan  region  would  lie  at 
iations,  the  milttarj  preparations,  the  mercj  of  an  invading  armj.  Janina  was 
pposition  bad  been  re-enforced  bjr  the  most  important  strategic  f»osition  of  alL 
}ers  from  the  ranks  of  the  minis-  Macedonia  would  remain  to  Turkej,  but,  shut 
'he  more  moderate  and  pacific  tone  in  between  the  enlarged  Greece  and  Bulgaria, 
loundoaros  had  lately  taken,  under  with  a  preponderant  Bulgarian  population,  and 
s  of  foreign  diplomatists,  was  prej-  with  Austria  reaching  out  to  acquire  the  Sa- 
ils {>opularit J.  The  Minister  of  lonica  Railway  line,  which  extends  tbniugh  the 
aropoulos,  had  sent  in  bis  resigna-  length  of  the  province,  it  also  seemed  to  be 
he  rejection  by  the  budget  com-  doomed  if  Thessaly  and  Epirus  were  given  up. 
1  Cabinet  council  of  a  proposition  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  fixed  the  two  extrem- 
e  a  land-tax  for  the  tax  on  live  ities  of  the  new  boundary-line  at  the  mouths 
:  remained  in  office  at  the  solicita-  of  the  Kalamos  and  the  Salambria  Rivers,  and 
olleagues  and  the  King.  directed  that  it  should  follow  the  general 
k  army  mustered  not  more  than  course  of  the  two  valleys.  The  after-confer- 
1  the  middle  of  1880,  before  prepa-  ence  settled  on  a  line  with  curves,  extending 
n  for  a  war  with  Turkey.  Before  northward  of  a  straight  line  between  the  two 
he  year  there  were  twenty-three  points,  and  giving  to  Greece  Larissa,  Janina, 
'  infantry  ready  to  march,  contain-  and  Mezzovo.  The  Porte  insisted  on  retaining 
len,  and  a  rifle  corps  of  9,600  men,  these  places,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Berlin 
r^ments  of  cavalry,  sixteen  bat-  Conference,  but  appeared  to  be  reconciled  later 
llery,  and  three  engineer  battalions,  to  the  cession  of  Larissa. 
d  flighting  strength  of  44,830  men,  Barth^lemy  Saint-HUaire,  the  French  Min- 
:  4,000  gendarmes,  4,000  non-com-  ister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  dispatched  about  the 
I  9,000  reserves.  The  discipline  beginning  of  the  year  a  circular  note  to  French 
J  of  the  Greek  army  were  astonish-  representatives  at  European  courts,  in  which 
ring  the  brief  period  of  training  it  he  appealed  to  foreign  cabinets,  and  to  the 
Greeks  boasted   that  they  could  Greek  Government  and  the  Porte,  to  have  the 

0  men  into  the  border  provinces.  Greek  boundary  dispute  referred  to  the  arbi- 
,   meantime,   been  arranging  her  tration  of  the  European  powers.    He  pictured 

organizing  her  army  for  defense,  the  dangers  of  a  conflict  between  Greece  and 
to  have  ready  60,000  troops  to  Turkey  in  terms  more  earnest  and  graphic  than 
essalian  plain,  and  40,000,  besides  are  customary  in  diplomatic  documents.  The 
naut  irregulars,  for  the  protection  slumbering  passions  and  ambitions  of  the  other 
The  actual  Turkish  garrisons  in  the  races  of  European  Turkey  would  be  kindled  by 
;  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  the  example  of  Greece,  and  the  whole  Balkan 
»ne  quarter  as  strong,  being  some  Peninsula  would  soon  be  aflame  with  war. 
of  all  arms  in  Epirus,  and  proba-  Europe  would  be  obliged  to  intervene,  and  the 
r  stronger  force  in  Thessaly.  resulting  complications  would  involve  the  con- 
ginning  of  March,  just  before  the  tinent  in  the  horrors  and  devastations  of  a 
the  conference  in  Constantinople,  general  European  war.    The  claims  of  Greece 

1  was  landed  at  Volo,  and  prepara-  to  the  enforcement  by  the  powers  of  the  de- 
lade  for  a  strong  defense  of  Thes-  limitation  of  the  boundary  proposed  at  the 

the  Greeks  crossed  the  border.  Berlin  Conference,  the  French  minister  de- 

ecautions  were  necessary  for  the  nied.    The  powers  agreed  in  the  Berlin  Treaty 

Epirus.      The    Greek  Thessalians  to  intermediate  for  the  settlement  of  the  bound- 

>ut  there  was  no  doubt  that  ther  arv  between   Turkev  and  Greece,  if  invited. 

I  a  mass  at  the  first  approach  of  When  Turkey  and  Greece  had  failed  to  come 

attalions.    The  Turkish  troops  in  to  an  agreement  at  Prevesa  and  at  Constanti- 

1  been  increased  to  29,700,  with  nople,  in  1879,  the  intermediation  of  the  pow- 

ready  to  march  at  the  first  call,  ers  was  appealed   to,  and  their  engagement 

cing  move  on  the  part  of  Greece  was  discharged  by  the  conference  at  Berlin  in 

cotmter-preparations  as  effective.  1880,  at  which  a  boundary -line  was   recom- 

rovemment  issued  an  order  calling  mended  to  the  disputants  to  serve  as  a  basis 

3nal  Guard  on  the  7th  of  Febru-  for  specific  negotiations.    Greece  accepted  the 

mustered  at  Athens  they  displayed  counsel  of  the  mediators,  but  Turkey  rejected 

iasm.  their  proposals,  which  she  was  entirely  free  to 

I  considerations  had  much  weight  da     The  French  note  was  dated  December  24, 

-te  to  deter  it  from  granting  terri-  1880. 
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The  position  taken  bj  France,  repudiating  In  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Turkish  embas- 
the  idea  that  France  or  Europe  had  promised  sadors,  dated  the  14th  of  December,  the  Porte 
or  guaranteed  to  Greece  the  boundary  proposed  offered  to  confer  with  the  great  powers  con- 
by  the  conference  of  the  signatory  powers  held  ceming  the  Greek  boundary,  through  their 
in  June,  1880,  at  Berlin,  was  formally  declared  embassadors  at  Constantinople,  but  refused  to 
to  the  Greek  Government  in  a  dispatch  of  submit  the  matter  to  a  court  of  arbitration. 
Barth61emy  Saint-Hilaire  to  the  French  minis-  The  government  at  Athens  likewise  rejected 
ter  at  Athens,  Count  Mony,  dateil  December  the  proposal  for  a  new  arbitration. 
28th.  He  appealed  to  the  Greeks  to  submit  The  preliminaries  to  the  conference  proposed 
the  dispute  to  arbitration.  The  conference  had  by  the  Porte  were  protracted  till  March.  The 
suggested  an  extension  of  Greek  territory  of  Greek  and  Turkish  Governments  were  pre- 
20,000  square  kilometres,  and  a  court  of  arbi-  vailed  upon  to  engage  that  no  offensive  steps 
tration  could  not  be  expected  to  reduce  it  by  would  be  taken  before  tiie  negotiations  with 
as  much  as  2,000  or  8,000  square  kilometres,  the  powers  were  ended.  Greece  was  informed 
If  Greece  should  reject  the  valuable  accession  that  no  aid  would  be  extended  by  tlie  powers, 
of  territory  which  would  certainly  be  decreed  in  case  she  refused  to  accept  the  boundary 
to  her  without  cost  by  the  arbitrators,  and  agreed  upon.  The  Cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vi- 
should  elect  to  plunge  into  war  for  the  sake  of  enna  were  in  accord  with  the  position  taken 
a  small  additional  extension,  when  the  whole  by  the  French  Government.  To  this  the  Brit- 
of  the  territory  claimed  now  belongs  in  fact  ish  ministry  also  gave  a  formal  adherence,  in 
and  of  right  to  Turkey,  then  the  civilized  world  order  to  not  break  the  European  concert,  hot 
would  do  best  to  leave  to  Greece  the  entire  re-  was  inclined  to  uphold  the  guarantee  of  tlie 
sponsibility  for  the  terrible  consequences.  In  Berlin  Conference,  and  anxious  to  safeguard 
the  complications  which  would  result,  the  na-  the  interests  of  Greece, 
tional  existence  of  the  Greek  monarchy  would  Messinesis,  of  -^gion,  interpellated  the  gov- 
not,  improbably,  be  blotted  out.  ernment  in  the  Chamber,  February  24th,  with 

In  a  dispatch,  dated  January  7th,  Barth^lemy  reference  to  the  diplomatic  steps  taken.   He 

Saint-Hilaire  again  reviewed  the  situation,  and  dilated  upon  the  wrongs  committed  upon  the 

emphasized  his  construction  of  the  relations  of  Greeks  in  Thessaly,  the  severity  with  which  the 

the  powers  to  the  Greek  question.  poll-tax  was  being  collected,  and  the  imprisoD- 

On  the  20th  of  January  Premier  Coumoun-  ment,  proscription,  and  barbarous  treatment  of 

douros  addressed  to  the  powers  a  circular  note  the  Hellenes.    In  Epirus  and  Albania  as  well, 

on  the  Greek  claims.    The  Berlin  Congress,  the  Greek  population  was  driven  into  banish- 

recognizing  the  precarious  state  of  feeling  in  ment  and  thrown  into  prison  by  thousands, 

Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and  the  danger  to  the  and  whole  towns  were  destroyed  through  the 

peace  of  the  Orient  arising  from  the  existing  atrocities  of  the  irregular  soldiery  from  Asia, 

condition,  adopted  the  thirteenth  protocol,  re-  which  had  been  let  loose  upon  tlie  laud, 

lating  to  the  rectification  of  the  boundary.    The  Coumoucdouros  answered  that  all  had  been 

Porte  endeavored  to  circumvent  the  decision  done  which  a  Greek  Government  could  do  for 

of  the  international  Areopagus,  after  signifying  their    oppressed    brothers;    that    they  knew 

its  acceptance  in  principle.     The  negotiations  nothing  about  negotiations  in  Constantinople, 

over  the  particulars  were  continued  over  three  and  acknowledged  only  one  decision  of  Europe, 

years  without  results,  so  that  the  supplement-  that  of  the  Berlin  Conference, 

ary  conference  became  necessary.    The  con-  About  the  Ist  of  March,  the  Minister  for 

ference  of  1880  settled  upon  a  boundary-line  Foreign  Affairs  and  Premier,  Coumoundonros, 

which  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  Treaty  was  visited   by  the  ministers  of    the  treaty 

of  Berlin.    The  Porte  then  recognized  the  au-  powers  in  a  body.    In  answer  to  an  interroga- 

thority  of  the  decision,  which  was  spoken  of  tory  in  the  Chamber  regarding  the  circum- 

as  assigning  important  provinces  to   Greece,  stance,  he  gave  the  information  that  it  was  to 

Now  it  is  sought  to  interpret  it  as  a  mere  rec-  notify  him  that  fresh  negotiations  for  a  peace- 

ommendation,  the  execution  of  which  might  ful  compromise  had  been  entered  upon  atC^D- 

be  refused  or  deferred  indefinitely.    The  Turk-  stantinople,  and  that  the  Porte  had  promised 

ish  policy  of  procrastination  has  no  other  aim  not  to  commence  hostilities  pending  the  con- 

than  to  stir  up  race  passions  in  the  border  sultations,  and  to  obtain  from  him  a  like  as- 

provinces,  for  the  purpose  of   changing  the  surance ;  to  which  request  he  gave  the  follo*- 

proportions  of  the  different  nationalities  in  the  ing  answer :  **  The  King^s  government  will  be 

population,  and  to  tire  out  the  Hellenic  king-  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  powers,  as  it  w- 

dom,  which  had  made  military  preparations  to  ways  has,  in  the  past.     It  will  abstain  from  any 

occupy  the  territory  assigned  to  it  by  the  de-  hostile  act  against  the  neighboring  state,  in  the 

cree  of  Europe,  and  to  restore  order  there,  hope  that  the  negotiations  commenced  in  Con- 


Europe  ought  to  take  measures  to  carry  out  stantinople  will  speedily  confirm  and  rej 
the  decision,  and  remove  the  cause  of  the  the  execution  of  the  award  of  Europe." 
strained  and  embittered  state  of  feeling  which  The  first  proposition  made  by  the  Port* 
was  continually  growing  worse,  and  the  dan-  to  the  conference  was  the  transfer  of  Cret*, 
gers  to  the  border  provinces,  to  Greece,  and  and  the  cession  of  the  portion  of  Thessaly  be- 
to  Turkey,  which  were  imminent  tween  the  existing  boundary  and  the  Peneos. 
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This  arrangement  was  warmly  approved  bj  20,000  non-Mohammedans,  the  latter  consist- 
CoQDt  Uatzfeld,  the  German  embassador,  and  ing  of  Grceco-WallachiaDS,  Pindus  Wallachians, 
favored  bj  all  the  others  except  the  British  and  Zinzarians  or  Macedo- Wallachians.  Of 
representative.  The  latter  would  not  hear  of  the  140,000  Christian  inhabitants  about  114,- 
the  substitution  of  the  great  island  which  000  are  of  pure  Greek  blood,  14,000  are  of 
goards  the  ^Egean,  just  as  Beaconsfield  and  mixed  Greek  aiid  Wallachian  descent,  and  12,- 
balisbury  opposed  its  cession  when  demanded  000  are  pure  Wallachians.  The  Mohammedan 
at  the  Berlin  Congress  by  the  Greek  delegates,  element  is  most  thickly  settled  in  and  about 
Brailas  and  Delijannis,  and  approved  by  Wad-  Larissa  and  Phersala,  occupying  the  most  pro- 
ding:ton.  The  rorte  now  withdrew  this  prop-  ductive  portions  of  the  annexed  territory.  The 
osition,  and  promised  to  grant  nearly  the  whole  Wallachians  are  thickest  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Thesialy  and  a  small  strip  of  Epirus,  includ-  of  the  Pindus  Mountains,  in  the  northern  end 
ing  a  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  but  of  the  Arta  Valley,  and  on  the  southwestern 
retaining  Prevesa  as  well  as  Janina  and  Mez-  slope  of  Olympus.  The  Graeco- Wallachians 
zovo.  Goeshen  insisted  upon  the  cession  of  are  found  everywhere  in  the  border-lands  be- 
the  entire  Gulf  of  Arta.  The  embassadors,  tween  Greek  and  Wallachian  settlements, 
after  prolonged  discussion  of  the  arrangement  The  new  boundary-line  starts  from  Kara 
to  which  the  Porte  had  been  induced  to  accede,  Dervent,  on  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  6i^  miles  be- 
and  after  modifications  favorable  to  Greece  low  Platamana,  and  on  the  northern  edge  of 
were  agreed  to,  all  concurred  in  the  settlement  the  bottom-land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salambria. 
and  obtained  the  approval  of  their  govern-  It  follows  the  southernmost  ridge  of  the  Olym- 
ments.  The  acceptance  of  the  compromise  by  pus,  passing  north  of  Lividaki  Lake  and  over 
Greece  was  then  all  that  was  wanting.  The  the  heights  of  Analipsis  and  Uodaman.  From 
unanimous  agreement  of  the  powers  in  the  new  here  it  takes  first  a  southwesterly  direction, 
settlement  had  the  legal  effect  of  annulling  the  crossing  the  summit  of  Meluna,  atlterward  a 
former  decision.  The  conclusions  were  com-  southerly  one  along  the  Kritiri  chain  to  the 
inunicated  to  the  Greek  Government  in  an  iden-  Xeria  River.  Elassona,  the  industrial  town 
tical  note  from  all  the  powers.  The  Porte  an-  Cherichina,  and  the  mountainous  district  to  the 
pounced  that  in  case  Greece  rejected  the  offer  north,  which  were  given  to  Greece  by  the  Ber- 
it  would  recall  its  proposal.  The  note  express-  lin  Conference,  remain  Turkish.  The  line  takes 
ly  declared  that  Greece,  if  she  refused  the  con-  a  westerly  direction  between  the  Salambria 
ditions  which  the  powers  had  procured  on  her  and  Xeria  Rivers,  passing  the  villages  of  Flam- 
behalf,  and  should  proceed  to  enforce  her  de-  uristi  and  Gavronon,  and  merges  in  the  line  of 
mands  with  arms,  would  stand  entirely  alone  the  Berlin  Conference  five  kilometres  northwest 
and  must  bear  the  consequences.  Coumoundou-  of  the  latter  place.  It  diverges  from  this  again 
ros,  before  the  reception  of  the  identical  note,  in  order  to  leave  on  the  Turkish  side  the  im- 
sought  to  rob  it  of  a  part  of  its  force,  and  leave  portant  strategic  point  of  Mezzovo  with  the 
the  way  open  for  further  pretensions  to  Epirus,  Zygos  Pass,  and  is  marked  by  the  summits  of 
^y  a  circular  to  the  powers.  Mavromuni,  Doshimi,  and  the  gigantic  Peris- 

Tho  new  boundary-line  adopted  by  the  Con-  teri.    It  then  passes  into  Epirus,  following  a 

Btantinople  Conference  commences  at  the  JSge-  mountain  creek,  the  Kalarytes,  down  to  the 

an  coast  a  little  to  the  north  of  Kara  Dervent,  Arta,  near  the  village  of  Michalici,  and  tran- 

curves  slightly  to  the  southward,  and  ascends  sects  the  valley  of  the  Arta  down  to  the  Am- 

^aio,  striking  the  line  of  the  Berlin  Confer-  brakian  Gulf.    Two  thirds  of  the  drainage 

ence  in  the  vicinity  of  Tchula,  which  it  follows  basin  of  the  Arta  fall  to  the  share  of  Greece. 

for  30  or  35  miles  in  a  westerly  direction,  then  The  peak  of  Actium,   or  Punta,  is  on  the 

trends  southward,  leaving  Mezzovo  and  Janina  Greek  side,  and  its  fortifications  must  be  dis- 

on  the  Turkish  side,  striking  the  Arta  River,  mantled. 

^hich  it  follows  to  its  mouth.    The  fortress  of  The  intensest  excitement  prevailed  through- 

^nnta  is  given  to  Greece ;  Prevesa  remains  in  out  Greece  when  the  news  came  that  the  pow- 

^urkish  hands,  but  its  fortifications  are  to  be  ers  had  approved,  with  some  modifications,  tho 

fazed;  while  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta  boundary-line  proposed  by  the  Porte,  instead 

j'*  to  be  free.     These  latter  conditions  were  of  maintaining  the  frontier  adopted   by  the 

imposed  upon  the  Porte  by  the  powers.    The  Berlin  Conference.    The  *'^on"  newspaper 

powers  engaged  to  see  that  the  arrangement  struck  a  note  to  which  every  heart  responded 

^as  carried  out,  and  the  territory  given  over  to  when  it  called  to  arms  and  appealed  to  the 

^reek  possession.  Panhellenic  idea : 

The  extent  of  the  ceded  territories  is  about 

two  thirds  of  the  area  awarded  by  the  Berlin  Europe,  which  has  torn  up  its  own  work,  may  not 

Cj^^c             tx        j.  •      rt/»K              jV'     1  seem  to  be  the  mend  and  well-wiBner  ot  Greece,  and 

inference.  It  contains  265  geographic^  square  phiUppicg  are  written  fulminating  wrath,  if  the' will 

*«ue8.    The  Turkish  oflicial  almanac  gives  the  of  Europe  is  defied  and  its  decree  set  at  naught 

^^le  population  of  the  ceded  districts  in  Thes-  But  tne  essence  of  the  matter  is,  that  Europe,  even 

^V  as  20,000  Mohammedans  and  150,000  non-  apunst  its  will,  is  on  our  side,  and  can  not  act  other- 

^ohammedans,  composed  of  Greeks  and  Pindus  ^^®  ^*;  ^  T  ^^TS?"-    •T?'''^^  *  thousand  proto- 

\r   ""'/r^^  '  w«  ^/v^^  vr*  vji  ^v      ««V4  X  ^^»°  ^jQlg  QQ^j  declarations  be  written  down ;  though  wam- 

jyaUachians,  and  the  male  population  of  the  i^^g^  ay  threats,  be  denounced  against  u-s  all  will 

<U8trict  of  Arta  as  4,000  Mohammedans  and  vanish  like  bubbles  at  the  first  breath,  so  soon  as  we 
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on  our  part  adopt  a  finn  policy  and  a  manly  determi-  main  positions  on  which  afford  no  sort  of  security  lod 

nation  to  tread  without  deviation  the  path  of  national  lack  every  requirement  for  natural  defenses.    TUi 

dutv  and  of  sacred  interests.    After  Turkey  has  car-  line,  whose  detects  must  occasion  inevitable  difiBcolti^ 

ried  her  arrogimce  and  her  contempt  for  Europe  to  the  in  the  present  ana  dan^r  for  the  ftiture,  Greece  i> 

point  of  dragginj^  £urope  to  Constantinople  to  tear  expectca,  according  to  the  dispatch  which  lia»  been 

up  the  decision  ofthe  Berlin  Congress — who  will  main-  received,  to  accept  at  once.    In  regard  to  this  ioviu- 

tam  that  Greece  will  be  punished^by  Europe,  when  tion  ofthe  powers,  Greece  could  not  avoid  reflecting 

Europe  has  not  punished  Turkey  i  ^  as  to  whether  its  acceptance  would  bring  the  que^on 

Europe  can  not  come  out  as  our  opj)onent  if  we  pro-  nearer  to  a  conclusion,  whether  it  would  insure  the 

cecd  to  the  execution  of  its  own  deci:«ion,  and  supple-  complete,  rapid,  and  peaceful  solution  ofthe  difficdty. 

ment  and  complete  it  if  possible.     True,  no  treaty  nas  The  experience  of  the  pest,  the  &te  of  the  arrange 

been  signed  which  guarantees  us  the  alliance  of  £u-  ment  concluded  in  Berlin,  the  effect  of  the  acquies- 

roi^,  and  we  have  no  protocol  which  assures  us  of  aid  cence  expressed  by  Greece  in  the  conclusions  of  the 

and  support  in  our  struggle.     But  let  us  not  forget  conference — all  this  has  not  encouraged  the  Hellenic 

that  the  true  international  treaties  are  not  those  wnt-  Government  to  give  an  affirmative  reply.    Hence  it  is 

ten  with  ink  and  paper — the  latest  treaty,  that  of  Ber-  of  importance  to  her  to  learn  when  the  new  decisioo 

lin,  shows  us  clearly  how  much  weight  written  trca-  of  Europe  shall  be  carried  out :  whether  the  peaceable 

ties  possess.    The  true  treaties  of  lasting  value  are  the  deliverj'  of  the  territories  ceded  to  Greece  vill  be 

unwritten  treaties  of  national  rights  and  international  effected  immediately,  or  within  astated.  brief  period; 

interests,  and  these  neither  personal  cavils  nor  diplo-  and  finally,  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  guarantees 

matic  artifices  can  destroy  or  impair.     Such  true  and  which  the  powers  would  ^ve  that  it  would  Uike  place. 

irreversible  compacts  subsist  between  us  and  Europe,  The  Greek  Government  is  pained  to  learn  that  the 

between  us  ana  the  whole  civilized  world.     Greece  prospect  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  has  been  suffidcpt 

represents  in  the  Orient,  not  conquest,  but  liberation  :  to  impel  Europe  to  modify  the  decision  reached  in 

not  robbery  and  extortion,  but  creative  effort  and  Berlin.     Greece  would  never  have  supposed  that  Tur- 

pcaceful  industry  ;  not  misery  and  decay,  but  prog-  key  would  refuse  to  submit  to  the  aroitration  of  the 

resa  and  Ubcrty.  great  powers  in  such  manner  as  to  oppose  their  firm 

T  ^    '     1  XV    X  xi-     J'        •  ^    i.'  /•  xi-  *Dd  unalterable  will  and  expose  herself  to  all  the 

It  was  feared  that  the  dissatisfaction  or  the  eventualities  of  a  war  whose  consequences  and  extent 

Greeks  at  the  change  in  the  boundary  arrange-  she  herself  could  not  calculate.    Greece  desires  peace; 

ment  would  still  prevent  a  peaceful  settlement ;  p^c  rests  in  the  hope  that  the  great  powers  will  take 

that  they  would  either  reject  the  offer  outright  into  serious  consideration  her  appeal  to  their  senw  « 

J  ,  \,  .  1  *i  4.  rr  1  II  right,  tJiat  they  will  weigh  it  m  the  same  spirit  of 
or  delay  their  answer  so  long  that  Turkey  would  g^jd^wiU  whicli  has  ever  gui<ied  them  in  their  deds- 
withdraw  her  propositions.  Within  the  proper  Tons  upon  Gi-eecc  and  the  liellenes.  Greece  is  grate- 
time  Coumoundouros  returned,  April  7th,  a  cau-  ful  to  Europe  for  the  i)eaccful  8(»lution  ofthe  question 
tiously  worded  note  in  whicli  he  accepted  the  ^^  ^^^  GreeTc  boundaries.  She  wDl  therefore  hapten 
,.-<.«,  :o^^  4.rv««:4.^-«.  A^^^^Ar^A  ♦i,^*  ♦k/^».r^«.^«o  to  take  possession  of  the  temtones  which  she  18  to  re- 
promised  temtK)ry,  demanded  that  the  powers  ^.      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j  guarantees  that  may  be  deM 

should  secure  its  evacuation,  and  committed  ibr  the  benefit  ofthe  Mussulmans  ofthe  annexed  proT- 
the  welfare  of  the  Epirotes  to  the  guardianship  inces,  both  with  regard  to  their  religion  and  re^l 
of  Europe,  without  renouncing  the  prospects  for  their  rights  of  property.  But  though  resolved  to 
held  out  by  the  Berlin  decision  of  the  amalga-  J^®  ^«  ^ceM  course  which  has  been  VomXedciA 
/x'  •  '..u  r^  n-u  4.  to  her  by  Europe,  whoise  coun.*el8  she  has  at  all  time! 
mation  of  Epirus  with  Greece.  Ihe  accept-  ^^^  acbustomS  to  respect,  Gitrece  believes  it  to  be 
ance  of  the  proffered  cession  was  couched  in  neither  a  dignified  nor  an  honorable  proceedb^  on  her 
the  following  words :  part  toward  children  who  remain  on  the  other  side 
^  ,  ,  .  ,  t  .  ^  J,  ^  o^  the  new  boundarv,  and  whose  rights  Europe  sol- 
Greece,  though  pdned  to  see  substituted  for  the  emnly  acknowledged  at  Berlin,  and  has  repeatedly 
decision  of  the  Conference  of  Bcrhn  another  boundary-  confirmed,  to  leave  them  to  their  fate, 
line,  hastens  nevertheless  to  thank  the  powers  for  their  COUMOUNPOUKOS. 
benevolent  interest.  She  desires  to  know  what  term  .  .,  ^.,  .  .,  „  .j 
will  be  set  for  the  occupation,  and  what  guarantee  will  As  soon  as  the  conditions  of  the  new  ja- 
be  offered  that  the  occupation  will  be  accomplished  justiiient  were  made  public,  the  military  ardor 
without  bloodshed.  of  the  Greeks  abated.  In  the  country  demon- 
The  representatives  of  the  powers  objected  strations  in  favor  of  war  took  place,  but  at 
to  the  form  ofthe  acceptance,  and  on  the  13th  Athens  the  party  of  Trikoupis  as  well  as  the 
of  April  Coumoundouros  substituted  the  follow-  adherents  of  the  Government  approved  the 
ing  document,  which  was  approved  as  a  formal  tranquil  acceptance  of  the  situation.  There 
acceptance  of  the  conditions :  was  a  party  which  would  have  embraced  the 
When  the  Greek  Government  accepted  the  serious  opportonity  afforded  by  any  watering  on  the 
decrw  of  the  Beriin  Conference,  the  Government  con-  part  of  Turkey  to  agitate  in  favor  of  breaking  on 
sidered,  as  it  considers  to-day,  that  the  decision  of  from  the  agreement  The  powers  addre«se<l 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  created  rights  and  obli-  ^  collective  note  to  the  Porte,  urging  that  the 
cations  aflecti^  both  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  the  in-  ^  f  ^^^  settlement  should  be  drawn  in  I 
habitants  of  the  pro\inces  which  were  awarded  to  .  ,  ..  «,:«.u^„*  ^a1«^  tKa  drutk 
Greece  as  well  as  Europe.  To-dav  the  great  powers  ^o»*mal  convention  Without  delay.  Ihe  (jreeK 
come  forward  to  inform  Greece  that  since,  through  the  frontier  commission  met  to  arrange  the  terms 
force  of  circumstances,  the  conclusions  laid  down  in  of  the  convention  in  the  middle  of  May.  The 
the  Beriin  decision  can  no  longer  attiun  the  peaceable  convention  between  the  Porte  and  the  powers 
luinllment  which  the  Cabmets  had  in  view,  these  have  ^^„  ^^««i«*i^v^  ^^a  «<i^A/i  ot^  rVknefantinnnle. 
instnicted  their  ministers  in  Greece  that  thev  should  Z^  S??v^°^^  */?..  ^a  i  *  ^^kTS^T- 
consider  and  establish  amonir  themselves  the  bound-  May  24th.  The  Ottoman  delegates  on  thecom 
nry-l'me  wliich  be^t  suits  the  requirements  of  the  sit-  mission  presented  stipulations  for  insuring  tW 
nation.  The  conclusions  of  the  embassadors,  which  religious  civil,  and  property  rights  of  Mussw* 
Europe  has  adopted  and  expressly  substituted  for  ^j^^g  j^  ^^^^  ceded  provinces.  The  Porte  de- 
those  of  the  decree  of  Julv  1,  18S<^,  alter  m  a  radical  ,  ,  .,  "^  4.^»^«  4.u^*  \r«*cTilTO«n 
manner  the  boundarv-line'of  the  Beriin  Conference ;  sanded  among  other  terms  that  Mus^lman 
they  put  in  the  place  of  it  a  new  boundaiy-line,  the  communities  should  cnooee  tneir  own  oinciaift, 
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formalities  of  the  Ottoman  law  sbould 
^ed  in  the  case  of  anj  person  changing 
ion,  and  that  questions  of  marriage 
3sion  between  Mussuhuans  should  be 
^Mohammedan  tribunals,  which  should 
3ir  connection  with  the  Sheik-ul-Islam. 
the  demands  were  rejected,  as  not 
ing  in  full  sovereignty  of  the  province, 
^ates  of  the  powers  added  to  the  docu- 
)  line  of  the  new  frontier,  and  condi- 
to  the  time  and  mode  of  evacuation, 
sfer  of  the  territory  was  to  begin  im- 
fy  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
Dual  military  commission.  The  Turk- 
)rities  proceeded  leisurely  to  prepare 
vacuation.  A  convention  identical  in 
)  with  that  made  with  the  powers  was 
1  between  the  Porte  and  the  Hellenic 
ent.  This  document  was  signed  July 
I  direction  of  the  evacuation  was  in- 

0  Dervish  Pasha,  the  officer  who  of- 
e  transfer  of  Dulcigno  to  Montenegro. 
(  handed  over  to  the  Greek  authorities 
rery  last  day  allowed  by  the  terms, 
id  been  evacuated  by  Hidayet  Pasha 
A  mistake  the  preceding  day,  but  being 
sd  before  the  entry  of  the  Greeks  a 
collision  was  averted.  There  was  a 
ible  exodus  of  Mohammedans  previous 
3capatioD,  but  this  soon  stopped,  and 
'  those  who  left  returned.  Excel- 
ipline  was  maintained  in  the  occu- 
Y  the  military  of  the  successive  zones 

1  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
3n,  and  ready  money  was  paid  for  all 

The  Turkish  officials  had  collected 
}  for  the  current  year  before  leaving, 
nee  arose  between  the  Turkish  mem- 
le  commission  and  the  representatives 
svers  regarding  the  delimitation  of  the 
tier  in  Thessaly.  The  latter  maintained 
line  should  run,  according  to  the  con- 
between  Hritiri  and  Zarko  along  a 
hills  northward  of  the  Salambria, 
e  Turkish  representatives  insisted  on 
it  across  the  river.  This  was  made 
ct  of  a  note  from  the  embassadors  to 

pecial  Turkish  post-office  at  Larissa 
Ished  by  the  Greek  Government.     The 

Gk>vernment  thereupon  addressed  a 
he  Greek  Gt)vernment  demanding  that 
^reek  post-offices  in  the  Turkish  Em^ 
lid  be  closed.  The  Greek  minister  to 
Condouriotis,  replied  that  the  Hel- 
vernment  maintained  separate  post- 
Turkey,  the  same  as  the  other  powers, 
ier  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in 
y  of  commerce,  whereas  the  operation 
n  posts  in  Greece  was  forbidden  by 
titution. 

EM  ALA  (Republic  A  de  Guatemala). 
le  five  independent  states  of  Central 

has  still  to  settle  the  old  question  of 
th  Mexico,  andv  determine  the  owner- 
he  territory  of  Soconusco,  which  has 


long  been  administered  by  and  regarded  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  In 
1881  Guatemala  applied  for  the  friendly  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States ;  but  Mexico  re- 
fused to  submit  to  arbitration  or  even  discussion 
of  the  question,  asserting  her  right  to  the  dis- 
puted territory  by  option  of  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  and  an  undisturbed  possession  for 
fifty  years. 

Statistics  concerning  area,  territorial  divis- 
ion, population,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1875  and  1880.  In 
the  late  census  returns,  published  on  October 
81,  1880,  the  population  of  the  republic  was 
set  down  at  1,400,000,  against  1,197,054  in 
1872 ;  and  the  population  of  the  capital  at 
62,186.  The  civil  registry  office  recorded  dur- 
ing the  year  1880,  31  marriages;  105  naturali- 
zations; 18  strangers  domiciled  in  the  city ;  54 
men  and  69  women  recognized  as  legitimate 
children  ;  755  men  and  751  women  died ;  and 
634  male  and  556  female  children  born.  The 
number  of  births  for  the  whole  republic  was 
48,927;  that  of  the  deaths,  23,846;  increase, 
25,581. 

The  President  of  Guatemala  is  General  Ru- 
fino  Barrios,  elected  May  7,  1873,  for  a  period 
of  six  years.  His  term  of  office  was  prolonged 
by  decree  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly  under 
date  of  October  28, 1876 ;  and  he  was  re-elected 
March  15, 1880,  for  a  period  of  six  years.  The 
Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  following  minis- 
ters: Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Lorenzo  Montufar; 
Interior,  Dr.  F.  Cruz;  War,  Sefior  J.  M.  Ba- 
rrundia ;  Public  Instruction,  Seflor  Delfino  San- 
chez; Agriculture,  Sefior  A.  Pefla;  Public 
Works,  Sefior  M.  Herrera. 

The  Guatemalan  Minister  to  the  United 
States  is  Sefior  Don  A.  Ubico ;  and  the  Consul- 
General  (for  the  Union)  at  New  York,  is  Sefior 
Don  Jacobo  Baiz. 

The  United  States  Minister  to  the  five  Cen- 
tral American  republics  (and  resident  in  Gua- 
temala) is  Dr.  Cornelius  A.  Logan ;  and  tlie 
United  States  Consul  at  Guatemala  City,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Medina. 

The  armed  force  of  the  republic  comprises 
2,180  men  in  active  service  and  33,229  militia. 

The  organization  of  a  police  force  has  been 
reported,  under  the  direction  of  an  ex-police 
official  from  New  York,  who  appears  also  to 
have  been  intrusted  with  the  framing  of  a 
special  code  for  the  regulation  of  the  force. 

The  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Public  In- 
struction* for  1880  shows  decided  progress  in 
educational  affairs.  In  six  of  the  superior  in- 
stitutions of  learning  the  cost  to  the  public 
Treasury  was  $104,393.96,  in  addition  to  con- 
siderable sums  received  from  pupils  and  for 
examinations  and  degrees.  The  schools  were 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  increasing  attend- 
ance, and  the  appropriations  for  school  funds 
on  a  correspondingly  higher  scale  than  for  any 
other  year.  The  fostering  of  education  has 
been  one  of  the  constant  cares  of  tl»e  Presi- 

•  See  ''  Annual  Cyclopiedla'*  for  18S0,  p.  850.  " 
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dent,  and  he  is  well  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  agencies,  $70,007.12;  bills  receivable,  $1,202,- 

the  enlightened  zeal  of  the  present  Minister  of  825.90;  various  debtors,  $283,510.63;  shares 

Public  Instruction,  Don  Deltino  Sanchez.    The  of  the  Bank  of  Salvador,   $70,000 ;    United 

^^  Institutos  ^^  of  Guatemala  and  Quezaltenango,  States  bonds,  $57,612.50,  etc.     Bills  of  the 

and  the  colleges  for  females  in  both  towns,  are  bank  circulated  to  the  amount  of  $276,652. 

establishments  worthy  of  a  progressive  govern-  The  reserve  has  been  increased  to  $64,000,  and 

ment  and  country.     "Belen,"  with  its  efficient  the  dividend-fund  is  $20,686.74.     Discounts 

staff  of  lady  professors,  principally  foreigners,  during  the  six  months  footed  up  to  $2,063,- 

excites  universal  admiration  for  its  excellent  224.70.    The  exchange  business  during  the  six 

management  and  the  rapid  progress  of  its  pu-  months  was  profitable,  and  promises  to  be  still 

pils.    This  is  the  favorite  educational  establish-  more  favorable  on  account  of  special  advan- 

ment,  and  here  the  daughters  of  the  leading  tages  obtained  for  the  bank  in  Europe,  by  Mr. 

members  of  society  receive  their  education,  J.  F.  Medina,  the  former  manager.     The  net 

side  by  side  with  many  who  are  maintained  at  profits  of  the  concern  were  $66,050.52  for  the 

the  public  expense,  with  the  expectation  that  six  months,  out  of  which  a  dividend  of  $500 

they  will  afterward  devote  part  of  their  time  per  share  was  paid,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  U 

to  the  education  of  their  less  fortunate  sisters,  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  paid-up  capital  of 

as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  that  now  ex-  the  bank. 

ist  throughout  the  republic.  The  exports  and  imports,  with  the  destina- 

The  national  revenue  and  expenditures  for  tions  and  sources  thereof  respectively,  were  as 

the  year  1879  were  as  exhibited  in  the  sub-  follows  for  1880 : 
joined  tables:  ^^^^^ 

REVENUE.  DESTINATION.  V«lim. 

Balance  from  preceding  year «f:HlI  Great  Britain $mm 

Customs  receipts ...    2,510,869  United  States. 1J76.000 

Taxe^etc 99,128  France 727,000 

Monopolies 82,805  Germany '       smW 

Kcimbursements,  Interest,  etc 18.869  VnriotiH  0^7  000 

Loans 1,816,228  *»i^"UB ^zt,vw 

I>©poslts 64,859  Total $4,425,000 

NationalBank 887,862  *^^ 


Sundries 69,025 


IMPORTS. 


TotaL $4,584,757  SOURCES.                                                       V«l«i. 

Great  Britain $1,087,000 

EXPENDITURE.  United  States 645,000 

Administration $2,728,456  ^^^ 5!t'SSJ 

Nationaldebt l,Wo?2  vJ^^ iS'SSJ 

Railways 200,000  Various 892^ 

Reimbursements 416,789  -,  .^,                                                       *oaoh/w« 

Arrears 151,781  Total $8.08^000 

International  Bank 1,419  .            ,    ,       .                                     ^ 

Sundries 27,Sc7  The  quantity  and  destinations  of  the  coffw 


Total $4,626,064 


exported  in  1880  were  as  below  : 

Lbk 


Total 28,976^67 


Surplus $8,903  Great  Britain 6,907,600 

^                                                                *  France 6.088,S!4 

The  national  debt  wa3  officially  reported  as  ^I'j^J;^;  V  n;^  Yor^^ 

follows  on  January  1,  1880  :  ^""^^  ^^^^  \  San  Francisco  8;i4d;421  f  ^^^^^^ 

„      .      ^  ^,                                                *ooA.«^-  B»Ite« 24fi,SS5 

Fopelgndebt $8,804,966  gouth  America 855lS58 

Home  debt 4,029,892  Belgium"  .".....::.....:..;;:.. .:::;       171,880 

„    ,                                     irtrrrn  itaiy ii^ 

Total $7,384,868  AU  other  destlnaUons 12,542 

This  total  shows  an  increase  of  $1,964,829  as 
compared  with  the  showing  for  January  1, 

1879.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  tf 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Corporation  of  follows  in  1880:  fromNew  York,  $141,591.43; 

Foreign  Bondholders,  published  in  1881,  the  from  California,  $502,996.26;  from  NewOr- 

statement  concerning  the  Guatemala  indebt-  leans,  $11,367.12;  total,  $656,913.81.    The  ex- 

edment  growing  out  of  British  loans  figured  as  ports  to  the  United  States,  in  the  same  year, 

follows :   approximate  principal  unredeemed,  were  of  the  total  value  of  $1,776,214.70. 

£542,200  ($2,711,005) ;  total,  with  overdue  in-  The  work  on  the  branch  of  the  railway  frooi 

terest,  £712,392  ($3,561,960).  Escuintla  to  the  capital  had  been  commenced; 

We  transcribe  the  following  extract  from  the  and  a  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  lin^ 

semi-annual  returns  of  the  International  Bank  from  Santo  Tomds,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  bad 

of  Guatemala  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  been  granted  to  Larrondo  Brothers ;  distance, 

1881;  the  situation  described  therein  being  as  240  miles;  estimated  cost,  $14,000,000.    Th'id 

satisfactory  as  the  showing  of  other  prosperous  new  line,  if  built,  will  materially  facilitate  our 

banks  in  larger  commercial  centers:    There  trade  with  Guatemala,  there  being  already  a 

are  ninety-one  subscribers  to  its  funds,  who,  line  of  steamers  plying  between  Kew  Orleans 

on  a  nominal  capital  of  $910,000,  have  paid  up  and  Livingston,  near  Santo  Tom^ 

$637,000.    Cash  in  hand,  $379,831.17;  cash  in  Guatemala  is  now  in  the  Postal  Union. 
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AIPS  TRIAL.     Within  a  few  days  1881.    On  the  following  Wednesday  I  was  in  hed.    I 

death  of  President  Garfield  proceed-  ^^^  I  retired  about  eight  o'clock     I  felt  depressed 

u            •     i.u     T^'  i.  •  *.     *  /T  1       v.*  and  perplexed  on  account  ot  the  political  Situation,  and 

begun  m  the  District  of  Columbia  i  ^etW  much  earlier  than  usuS.    1  felt  wearied  in 

ing  his  assailant  to  tnal  on  a  charge  mind  and  body,  and  I  was  in  my  bed  about  nine 

r.     At  first  a  question  of  jurisdiction  o'clock,  and  I  was  thinking  over  the  political  situa- 

d,   the  death  of  the  victim  having  ^<>^^  and  the  idea  flashed  through  my  brain  that  if 

in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.     ThI  ^ePresident  was  out  of  the  way  everything  would  go 

ras  expressed  that  the  rule  of  the 

dw  prevailed  in  the  District,  and  that  He  then  proceeded  to  give  a  detailed  account 

could  not  have  jurisdiction  in  a  case  of  his  preparation  for  the  crime  and  of  its  exe- 

•  unless  the  death  as  well  as  the  crimi-  cution,  claiming  that  he  was  under  a  divine 

curred  within  its  boundaries.    There  pressure  which  he  could  not  resist.    In  regard 

oubt  that  the  courts  of  Now  Jersey  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case  and  his  defense, 

re  jurisdiction,  inasmuch  as  the  stat-  he  said : 

r  that  State  provided  that  both  in  the  i  g^ot  the  President  without  malice  or  murderous 

eath  within  its  limits  from  criminal  intent.    I  deny  any  legal  liability  in  this  case.    In 

ised  elsewhere,  and  injury  within  its  order  to  constitute  tno  crime  of  murder  two  elements 

iltmg  in  death  elsewhere,  indictment  mustco-exist.  First,  an  actual  homicide :  second,  mai- 

i-^^..^  ««,i  «.«:^ri  ;«  4.1. «««««♦«.  ™.uk;r.  ice — malice  m  law  or  malice  m  fact.  The  law  presumes 

X)UQd  and  tried  in  the  county  within  ^^j^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  homicide  :  the  Segree  of 

her  the  death  or  the  injury  took  place,  malice  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  man's  mind 

|uest  of  Judge  E.  W.  Scudder,  of  the  at  the  time  of  tlio  homicide.    If  two  men  quarrel  and 

Court  of  New  Jersey,  Attorney-Gen-  one  shoots  the  other  in  heat  or  passion,  the  law  says 

\rfrin  /»rknair1aror1  fli^  nnaafirkn  /^ffViA  that  is  manslaughter.    The  remotcness of  thc  shootiug 

tton  considered  the  question  of  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  .^  conception  fastens  the  degrS 

tion  to  be  taken  m  that  btate.     He  ^f^^  calico.    The  further  you  go  from  the  concep- 

Distnct  -  Attorney  Corkhill,  of  the  tion  to  the  shooting  the  greater  the  malice,  because 

>f  Columbia,  stating  that  he  should  the  law  says  that  in  shooting  a  man  a  few  hours  or  a 

i  any  lesal  proceedings  to  be  taken  in  fewdavs  after  the  conception  the  mind  has  a  chance 

A«  Jlr.uu  «  ,v;««r  4.^  fiw»  *..in;^v>»>/%n4^  ^#  to  cool,  and  therelore  the  act  is  deliberate.    Malice 

ey  with  a  view  to  the  punishment  of  .^  ^^^  ^^    ^^           ^^^  circumstances  attcndmg  the 

►  of  Guiteau,  unless  he  should  be  m-  homicide.     MaUce  in  law  is  liquidated  in  this  case  by 

at  it  could  not  be  punished  under  the  the  facts  and  circumstances,  as  set  forth  in  these  pages, 

>n  of  the  courts  of  the  Federal  Dis-  attending  the  removal  of  the  President.    I  had  none 

he  District  Attorney  replied  that  he  but  the  Best  of  feelings  pe^nally,  towai^  the  Presi- 

ux  Ai    «.  i.1,    1       '    i         i.u                ^A  dent.    I  always  thought  of  him  and  spoke  of  him  as 

►ubt  that  the  law  m  force  there  would  Qeneral  Garfield. 

adequate  to  meet  the  case.    Judge 

accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  October,  At  the  request  of  the  accused,  his  brother- 
be  Grand  Jury  of  Monmouth  County  in-law,  George  M.  Scoville,  of  Chicago,  took 
>uld  not  be  advisable  or  necessary  "  to  charge  of  his  defense.  Attempts  to  secure  the 
action  in  this  matter  at  the  present  aid  of  prominent  lawyers,  including  R.  T.  Mer- 
jss  we  shall  be  notified  that  the  prose-  rick,  of  Washington ;  Emory  A.  Storrs,  of  Clii- 
d  indictment  of  the  oflfense  in  this  cago;  and  B.  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  were 
e  required  to  prevent  a  failure  of  jus-  unsuccessful,  though  Mr.  Merrick  expressed  his 
h  does  not  now  appear  probable,  ac-  willingness  to  argue  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 

0  the  statement  made  by  the  proper  if  it  were  made  an  issue  in  the  case.  On  his 
lority  of  the  city  of  Washington."  arraignment  the  prisoner  pleaded  **Not  guilty," 
.se  had  by  this  time  been  alread7  and  desired  to  make  a  statement,  but  the  priv- 
►efore  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  District  ilege  was  denietl,  as  not  appropriate  at  that 
bia  on  the  evidence  of  Surgeon-Gen-  time.  In  arguing  for  a  delay  of  the  trial,  Mr. 
les,  who  testified  in  relation  to  the  Scoville  stated  that  the  defense  would  consist 
jreorge  W.  Adams  and  Officer  Kear-  of  two  points :  First,  the  insanity  of  the  de- 
witnessed  the  shooting;  and  Dr.  D.  fendant;  and,  second,  that  the  wound  was  not 
who  conducted  the  autopsy  of  the  necessarily  mortal,  and  was  not  the  cause  of 

's  body.     The  presentment  of  the  death.     The  time  of  trial  was  fixed  for  Novem- 

made  on  the  4th  of  October,  the  in-  her  7th,  and  it  was  intimated  that  there  might 

was  found  in  due  form  a  few  days  be  a  preliminary  consideration  of  the  question 

on  the  14th  of  October  the  prisoner  of  jurisdiction.     This  was  not  had,  however, 

gned  in  court  to  plead  to. the  indict-  as  the  plea  of  "Not  guilty  "  waived  for  the 

1  the  mean  time  he  had  caused  to  be  time  the  objection  on  this  point.  Subsequent- 
a  one  of  the  public  journals  a  state-  ly  Judge  Cox,  of  the  Criminal  Court,  assigned 
icts  and  an  explanation  of  his  motives.  Mr.  Leigh  Robinson  to  be  associate  counsel  for 
J  gave  a  long  account  of  his  career,  the  defense ;  and  Mr.  Walter  D.  Davidge,  of 
npation  in  the  political  canvass  of  Washington,  and  John  K.Porter,  of  New  York, 
I  his  efforts  to  olttain  an  appoint-  were  employed  to  assist  in  the  prosecution.  A 
ube  hands  of  the  new  Administration,  motion  for  the  postponement  of  the  trial  to 

November  21st  resulted  in  its  being  set  down 

eption  of  the  idea  of  removing  the  President  peremptorily  for  the  14th  of  that  month.    In 

&ir.  Conkling  resigned  on  Monday,  May  16,  the  mean  time  an  order  was  obtained  from  the 
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coart  permitting  tbe  sammoning  of  twenty  merchant ;  Tbomas  Heinlein,  iron-wo 

witnesses  for  the  defense,  at  the  expense  of  the  seph  Prather,  commission-merchant. 

Gk>vemment.  On  the  day  on  which  the  jury  was  c 

On  the  first  day  set  for  the  trial,  lack  of  har-  the  prisoner,  who  claimed  to  be  acting 

mony  appeared  between  the  counsel  for  the  sel  in  his  own  defense,  succeeded  in  1 

defense.   Mr.  Robinson  applied  for  a  postpone-  appeal  for  aid  ^^  to  the  legal  profession 

ment,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  fully  pre-  ica^*  published,  in  spite  of  the  objecti* 

pared,  and  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  additional  Scoville. 

legal  aid.    Mr.  Scoville  objected  to  his  proceed-  The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  o 

ings,  declaring  that  he  had  not  been  consulted  District- Attorney  CorkhilL  on  the  17i 

in  the  matter;  and  the  prisoner  violently  de-  vember.    He  detailed  to  the  jury  the 

manded  that  Mr.  Robinson  *'get  out  of  the  lating  to  the  crime,  and  endeavored 

case.^'    The  prisoner  also  attempted  to  deliver  that  it  was  planned  and  executed  as  1 

an  address  to  the  court,  but  was  not  permitted  of  political  disappointment,  and  for  thi 

to  do  so.   The  address  was,  however,  published,  of  revenge.     In  regard  to  the  questio 

and  contained  a  reiteration  of  his  motives  in  tives  and  purposes,  as  bearing  on  the 

"removing  the  President,"  to  save  the  Re-  pects  of  the  crime,  he  said : 

publican  party,  and  prevent  a  new  civil  war ;  The  unlawftil  killing  of  nny  reasonabl 

and  of  his  claim  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  by  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discr 

Deity,  and  compelled  to  the  performance  of  the  maiise  afwcthought,  either  expressed  or 

««♦      xr«   ^rxo*Jvrv«^,«^v««-  ,«.««  M.o^^^A^       A«4.».  murder.    The  motives  and  mtentions  of  an 

act.     No  postponement  was  granted.    After  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  necessity  kno^ 

tbe  jury-panel   had   been  sworn.  Judge  Oox  alone.    No  human  iwwer  can  penetrate  t 

made  the  following  observations  regarding  dis-  of  the  heart :  no  eye  but  the  eye  of  God  < 

qualifications  for  the  required  service :  the  motives  ibr  human  action.    Hence  the 

Bays  that  a  man's  motives  shall  be  judge 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  acts,  so  that  if  one  kill  another  suddenly,  ^ 

be  tried  by  an  impartial  jury.    But  an  idea  prevails  provocation,  the  law  implies  malice,    if  a : 

that  anv  impression  or  opinion,  however  lightly  formed  deadly  weapon,  it  is  presumed  ho  intended 

or  feebly  held,  disqualines  from  serving  in  the  charac-  murder,  and  in  general  the  law  presumes  a 

ter  of  an  impartial  juror.    This  is  an  error.    As  the  tend  the  natural  consequences  of  his  act    ' 

Supreme  Court  says :  "  In  these  days  of  newspaper  en-  notliing  more  against  the  accused  than  the  c 

terprise  and  universal  education^  every  case  of  public  of  the  morning  of  July  2d,  the  evidence  ol 

interest  is  almost  as  a  matter  ot  necessity-  brought  to  would  be  complete,  and  you  would  be  aut 

the  attention  of  all  the  intelli^nt  people  m  the  vicin-  conclude  tliat  he  feloniously,  willfully,  and 

ity,  and  scarcely  one  can  bo  found,  among  those  best  jce  aforethought,  did  kill  and  murder  Jam 

fitted  for  jurors,  who  has  not  read  or  heara  of  it,  and  field.    But  crime  is  never  natural.    The 

who  has  not  some  impression  or  some  opinion  in  re-  attempts  to  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  s* 

spectto  its  merits."   11  the  prevalent  ideal  have  men-  counter  to  the  ordinary  course  of  human  a 

tioned  were  correct,  it  would   follow  that  the  most  jg  a  world  to  himself.    He  is  against  socie 

illiterate  and  uninformed  people  in  the  communitv  organization,  and  of  necessity  his  action  ca 

would  bo  the  best  qualified  to  oischar^  duties  which  measured  by  the  rules  governing  men  in 

require  some  intelligence  and  information.     It  is  now  day  transactions  of  life.    No  criminal  eve 

generallv,  if  not  universally,  agreed  that  such  opinions  the  laws  who  did  not  leave  the  traces  of  his 

or  impressions  as  are  merely  gathered  from  newspapers  tinct  and  clear  when  once  discovered.    So  i 

or  puolic  report,  and  are  mere  hypothetical  orcondi-  we  can  only  add  to  the  enormity  of  this 

tional  opinions,  dependent  upon  tno  truth  of  the  re-  showing  you  its  origin,  its  conception,  and 

ports,  and  not  so  fixed  as  to  prevent  one  from  ^ving  a  adopted  for  its  execution, 

fair  and  impartial  hearing  to  the  accused,  and  render-  ^    ^^^                i      o         i.        -di  • 

ing  a  verdict  according  to  the  evidence,  do  not  dis-  On  the  same  day  Secretary  Blame  a 

5[ualify.    On  the  other  hand,  fixed  and  decided  opin-  Simon  Comacho,  Minister  from  Venezn 

ions  against  the  accused,  which  would  have  to  be  examined  as  witnesses  of  the  act  of  i 

overcome  before  one  could  feel  impartial,  and  which  ^j     ^^^                ^Iso  examined  with 

would  resist  the  force  of  evidence  for  the  accused,  .,,           .           ,             •i.^i.-.j^^ 

would  be  inconsistent  with  the  impartiality  that  the  to  the  prisoner  s  persistent   and   uns 

law  requires.    There  is  a  natural  reluctance  to  servo  application  for  oflace  previous  to  hi 

on  a  case  like  this,  and  a  disposition  to  seek  to  be  ex-  conception   of  the  crime.     The  next 


administration  of  justice  in  just  such  cases,  unless  you  the  private   secretary  of  the  late  Pre 

are  positively  disqualified,  and  I  shall  expect  you  on  regard  to  tbe  eflfbrts  of  the  accused 

your  consciences  to  answer  fairly  as  to  the  question  of  ^^  appointment  to  office.     Several  1( 

impartiality,  according  to  the  explanation  of  it  which  ja^inff  to  tlie  application  were  put  in  < 

I  have  given  to  you.  *»w"js  ""    "T^"*^*^     .,  .         *^ 

*^  ^  In  gome  of  these  the  prisoner  exnr< 

Three  days  were  occupied  in  obtaining  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  Mi 

jury,  which  was  constituted  as  follows :  John  accused  the  latter  of  working  for 

r.  Hamlin,  restaurant-keeper;    Frederick  W.  nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1 

Brandenburg,  cigar-dealer ;  Henry  J.  Bright,  promised  the  President  his  influence 

retired  merchant;    Charles  J.  Stewart,  mer-  portforarenomination.    Healsointiir 

chant;    Thomas  H.  Langley,  grocer;  Michael  the  course  of  Mr.  Blaine  threatened 

Sheehan,  grocer ;  Samuel  F.  Hobbs.  plasterer ;  disaster  to  the  Administration.    The 

George  W.  Gates,  machinist ;  Ralpn  Wormley  days  were  occupied  with  medical  test 

(colored),  laborer;  W.H.  Bra wner,  commission-  regard  to  the  President's  ii\jnry  and 
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ment.    The  doctors  who  first  examined  the  ""^ero  mistaken  m  to  supposed  facts.    I  meant  no  dis- 

woond  and  attended  the  President  throughout  courtesy  to  them  or  to  any  one.    Any  fact  in  my 

,.  .„  ^u  •    ^    i.'  J  T\     Tjv  caroeroearmfir  on  the  question  who  fired  thiit  shot,  the 

bi8  iJlness  gave  their  testimony,  and  Dr.  Bhss  D^^t    ^^  n,y*elf^  Is  oJ  vital  importance  in  this  ise, 

was  closely  cross-exammed  in  regard  to  the  and  l  propose  that  it  go  to  the  jury.    Hence  my  per- 

mode  of  treatment.    The  joint  of  the  vertebral  sonal,  pohtieal,  and  theological  record  may  be  dovel- 

column   which   was  perforated  by  the  buUet  op«d.    I  ani  glad  that  your  Honor  and  the  opposmg 

w«  exhibited  in  court,  and  the  character  of  S^^T^P2rJ,l«rd'^e'?SLTrke°4i'^^ 

the  wound  was  fully  explained,  as  well  as  the  aU  I  want  is  absolute  justice,  and  I  shall  not  permit 

details  of  its  treatment  by  the  physicians.     The  any  crooked  work.    I  nave  no  idea  my  counsel  want 

part  of  the  cross-examination  intended  to  show  crooked  work.    They  are  often  mistaken  in  supposed, 

maltreatment  was  strenuously  objected  to  by  facts^  and  I  shall  have  to  correct  them.    Last  spring 

..  ^.  ,  , ^ ^4.u^A «.^-^»  oertam  newspapers  m  New  York  and  washmifton 

the  prosecution,  and  by  agreement  the  doctors  ^^^^  bitterly^cnouncing  the  President  for  breaking 

record  was  submitted  to  the  counsel  for  the  up  the  Bepublican  party  by  improper  appointments, 

defense.     Dr.  Blisses  last  answer  on  the  wit-  I  would  like  those  newspapers  to  reprint  those  edi- 

ne98-stand  was  that  the  wound  itself  was  nee-  iorials  now,  and  see  how  they  ^;ould]ook  and  sound. 

mrily  mortal.  Oa  the  .18th  of.  November  Ji:i'rp»nardTj;,1.tt  Wot"'' Sia^'j^y 
there  was  a  somewhat  exciting  episode  in  an  2d  they  have  been  deiiying  the  President,  and  de- 
attempt  to  shoot  the  prisoner  while  on  his  way  nouncing  me  for  doin2  the  very  thing  they  said  ought 
from  the  court  to  the  jail  in  a  van.  A  man  on  to  be  done.  I  want  tne  newspapers  and  the  doctors, 
horseback  followed  the  vehicle  for  some  dis-  who  actually  kUled  the  President,  to  share  with  mo 
A  j.i  .J.  .ji  i.isj  •*!  the  odium  ot  his  death.  I  never  would  have  shot 
tance,  and  then  nding  rapidly  past  fired  a  pistol  j^,^  ^^       ^^^  volition,  notwithstanding  those  news  - 

into  It    The  bullet  grazed  the  prisoners  wnst,  papers,  if  I  had  not  been  commi^ioned  by  the  Deity 

bat  did  no  serious  injury.     The  assailant  es-  to  do  the  deed.    But  this  fact  does  not  relieve  the 

caped  at  the  time,  but  a  man  named  William  newspai^rs  from  the  supposed  disgrace  of  the  Presi- 

Jonea  was  subsequently  arrested,  indicted  for  ^^^^^5  ?'°'''Tf  *    ^l  ^\^a  ^^^J^u''^''^^^  *''^w\^? 

♦u  WT  *"*™HJ*''"*-J        v  -1    '  would  have  been  alive  to-day.    It  has  been  published 

the  assault,  and  released  on  bail.  that  I  am  in  fear  of  death.    It  is  false.    I  have  always 

The  second  week  of  the  trial  opened  on  the  been  a  religious  man  and  an  active  worker  for  God. 

Slst,  with  a  completion  of  the  medical  testimony  Some  people  think  that  I  am  a  murderer,  but  the  Lord 

in  regard  to  the  injuries  of  the  deceased,  and  ^o«»  "^t.  f'or  he  inspired  the  act,  as  in  the  <»se  of  Abra- 

this  concluded  the  presentation  of  the  case  on  ^^  ^^  »  ^^  ot  other  cases  m  the  Bible, 
behalf  of  the  prosecution.    The  same  day  Mr.        Several  days  were  occupied  with  testimony 

Robinson  withdrew  from  the  case,  in  conse-  relating  to  the  family  and  personal  history  of 

qoence  of  discord  between  himself  and  the  the  accused,  which  was  intended  to  sustain  the 

other  counsel,  and  the  opening  for  the  defense  theory  of  an  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity 

vas  begun.    An  opportunity  was  first  given  and  the  progressive  development  of  mental 
the  prisoner  to  speak  in  his  own  behalf,  but  he  *  aberration  in  the  prisoner  himself.     lie  was 

Daerely  made  a  few  remarks,  saying  that  he  placed  on  tlie  witness-stand  to  testify  in  his 

thought  the  true  way  for  him  was  **  to  inter-  own  behalf  on  the  29th  of  November,  and  ex- 

jeet  statements  as  the  case  proceeds."    Mr.  amined  for  four  days.     Before  he  began  his 

BcoviUe's  address,  which  was  begun  Novem-  testimony,  several  of  his  letters  to  different 

ber  2l8t,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  the  next  members  of  his  family  were  read  and  put  in 

day  and  part  of  that  which  followed,  was  de-  evidence.     The  prisoner,  in  response  to  ques- 

voted  to  setting  forth  the  defense  of  insanity,  tions  of  his  counsel,  gave  a  detailed  account  of 

on  which  alone  he  relied.     He  gave  an  ac-  his  own  recollection  of  incidents  in  his  past 

Count  of  the  Guiteau  family,  with  a  view  of  life,  his  early  training,  religious  views,  expe- 

showing  an  hereditary  taint,  and  detailed  the  ripnce  as  a  member  of  the  Oneida  Community, 

career  of  the  prisoner,  his  early  training,  pe-  which  he  was  induced  to  join  by  his  father, 

culiar  religious  views,  experience  as  a  member  and  his  subsequent  efforts  as  a  lecturer,  a  law- 

cf  the  Oneida  Community,  efforts  as  a  prac-  yer,  and  a  politician.    He  also  gave  an  account 

ticing  lawyer  and  a  lecturer  on  theological  sub-  of  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  removing  the 

jccta,  his  projects  for  establishing  newspapers,  President  in  order  to  heal  the  breach  in  the 

^d  his  extravagant  political  aspirations.     He  Republican  party  and  save  the  nation  from 

claimed  that  all  this  tended  to  show  insanity,  peril,  claiming  to  have  acted  under  inspiration 

*pd  would   be  duly  proved.     On  the  28d  of  and  divine  "  pressure."    He  was  subjected  to 

^OTember  testimony  for  the  defense  began,  a  severe  cross-examination,  under  which  he 

Jtie  proceedings  were  constantly  interrupted  was  sometimes  rather  violent  in  his  language 

V  the  prisoner,  who  contradicted  the  wit-  and  gesticulations,  but  generally  very  skillful 

Jesses  and  criticised  the  course  of  counsel,  in  adhering  to  his  theory  of  the  crime,  and  in 

intimations  of  gagging  and  of  removal  from  meeting  the  advances  of  the  questioning  coun- 

the  court-room  failed  to  repress  him.     On  the  sel.     The  purpose  of  the  prosecution  was  to 

^nd  day  of  the  examination  of  witnesses  show  that  his  "conception,"  as  he  called  it, 

hr  the  defense  he  read  a  statement  in  which  followed  closely  upon  his  final  disappointment 

be  Mid :  in  his  quest  for  office,  and  was  accompanied  by 

T  *   u         n  *!.  i»  *    V     •     ^«  *v«  ««»«  indications  of  a  desire  for  revenge ;  also  that  a 

I  propose  to  have  all  the  lacta  bearing  on  thw  case  ,.       -,  *.«x         i.       j**.!.*  i.* 

>  ^  t^the  court  and  the  jurv,  and  to  lo  this  I  have  2,f  ""^  ^^F  notoriety  entered  mto  his  motives. 

sen  foixsed  to  interrupt  counsel  and  witnesses  who  The  testimony  of  the  accused  was  concluded 
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on  tbe  2d  of  December,  and  was  followed  by  answer  that  qaestion  I  sbonld  saj  he  was  in- 
evidence  intended  to  show  the  political  situa*  sane.*^  This  concluded  the  medical  testimony 
tion  prior  to  July  2d,  wbich  was  assumed  to  for  tlie  defense,  and  was  foUowed  by  the  read- 
have  been  an  exciting  cause  upon  the  mind  of  lug  of  passages  from  a  book  written  bj  the 
tbe  prisoner  to  impel  him  to  bis  act  of  that  prisoner  and  entitled  "Truth,"  and  by  theevi-. 
date.  deuce  of  two  or  three  public  men  who  had 
The  fourth  week  of  the  trial  opened  on  the  been  acquainted  with  the  political  doings  of 
5th  of  December,  with  the  introduction  of  ex-  the  accused.  The  prisoner  nimself  petalantlj 
pert  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  defense  to  criticised  the  theory  and  conduct  of  liis  conn* 
prove  insanity.  The  following  hypothetical  sel,  and  desired  to  have  President  Arthur,  Gen- 
question,  based  on  the  facts  which  the  defense  eral  Grant,  ex-Senator  Conkling,  and  other 
assumed  as  having  been  developed  by  the  pre-  prominent  public  men  summoned,  as  well  as 
vious  testimony,  was  propounded  to  the  wit-  the  editors  of  several  leading  newspapers.  At 
nesses  by  Mr.  Scoville ;  the  opening  of  the  court  on  December  7th,  he 

Assuming  it  to  be  a  feet  that  there  was  a  strong  ^^^^  ^®  following  statement : 
hereditary  taint  of  insMinity  in  the  blood  of  tlie  pris-  May  it  please  your  Honor,  the  American  people  do 
oner  at  the  bur;  aL^o^  that  at  about  the  age  of  thirty-  not  desire  that  this  case  shall  be  tried  again,  and  I  do 
five  years  his  own  mind  was  so  much  deranged  that  not  desire  it.  I  sav,  with  the  utmoet  respect  to  thifl 
he  was  a  fit  subject  to  be  sent  to  an  insane  asylum  ;  comt  and  jury  and  mv  counsel,  Mr.  Scoville,  that  I 
also,  that  at  difierent  times  after  that  date  during  the  am  not  satisfied  with  the  political  situation  as  devel- 
next  succeeding  five  years  he  manifested  such  decided  oped  in  this  case.  That  is  the  gist  of  the  alleged  of- 
symptoms  of  insanity,  without  simulation,  that  many  fense.  The  President  of  the  United  States  would 
difierent  persons  conversing  with  him,  and  observing  never  have  been  shot  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  polit- 
his  conduct,  believed  him  to  bo  insane  ;  also,  that  in  ical  situation  as  it  existed  last  Mav  and  June,  and  I 
or  about  the  month  of  June,  1881.  at  or  about  the  ex-  say  I  have  a  right,  as  a  matter  o{  law,  appearing  tf 
piration  of  said  term  of  five  years,  ne  became  demented  my  own  counsel,  to  ask  your  Honor  tnat  Gcnenl 
by  the  idea  that  he  was  inspired  of  God  to  remove  by  Grant,  Senators  Conkling  and  Piatt,  and  Presideot 
death  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  idso,  that  Arthur  and  those  kind  of  men,  who  were  so  down 
he  acted  on  what  he  believed  to  be  such  inspiration,  upon  Garfield  that  they  would  not  speak  to  him  on  the 
and  on  what  he  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  street,  and  would  not  go  to  the  White  House— 1  have 
divine  will  in  the  prei>aration  for  and  in  the  aocom-  a  right  to  show  that — I  have  a  right  to  show  my  per- 
plishment  of  such  a  purpose  ;  also,  that  he  committed  aonal  relations  to  those  gentlemen ;  that  1  was  oo 
the  act  of  shooting  tno  President  imder  what  he  be-  firiendly  terms  with  them ;  that  I  was  cordially  re- 
lieved to  be  a  divme  command,  which  he  was  not  at  ceived.  well  dr^sed,  and  w^ell  fed  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
liberty  to  disobey,  and  which  belief  made  out  a  con-  Hotel  by  the  National  Committee.  I  want  to  ^hovr 
viction  which  controlled  his  conscience  and  over-  my  supposed  personal  relations  to  those  men.  I  do 
powered  his  will  as  to  that  act,  so  that  he  could  not  not  want  to  take  exception  to  your  Honor's  ruling, 
resist  the  mental  pressure  upon  him  ;  also,  that  im-  but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  so.  I  have  no  doubt  tbt 
mediately  after  the  shooting^  he  appeared  calm  and  as  the  court  in  banc  will  give  me  a  new  trial, 
it-  relieved  by  the  performnce  of  a  great  duty :  also,  jhe  same  day  the  rebutting  testimony  of  the 
that  there  was  no  other  adequate  motive  for  the  act  _  ..  ''  %  •xi.^i.  i  \  «,i:«« 
than  the  conviction  that  he  was  executing  the  divine  Prosecution  was  begun,  with  the  understandiDg 
will  for  the  good  of  his  country— assuming  all  of  these  that  Dr.  Spitzka,  of  New  1  ork,  who  had  been 
propositions  to  be  true,  state  whether,  in  your  opinion,  summoned  for  the  defense  as  an  expert  and  had 
the  prisoner  was  sane  or  insane  at  the  tune  of  shoot-  not  yet  appeared,  miffht  be  examined  at  a  later 
mg President  Garfield?  3^^^^  ^j.  ^^l^^  proceedings.     Three  days  were 

The  first  of  the  expert  witnesses.  Dr.  James  occupied  with  evidence  in  rebuttal  of  that 
G.  Kiernan,  of  Chicago,  replied  to  this  ques-  which  was  intended  to  show  insanity  in  tbe 
tion,  that,  assuming  these  propositions  to  be  Guiteau  family,  and  in  support  of  the  theor; 
true,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  prisoner's  insanity,  that  the  prisoner  was  simply  depraved  and 
On  cross-examination  the  witness  expressed  a  wicked,  having  been  addicted  to  cheating,  h7' 
belief  in  the  existence  of  moral  insanity,  and  pocrisy,  and  vice,  and  possessed  with  an  in- 
stated the  opinion  that  about  one  person  in  five  ordinate  vanity  and  desire  for  notoriety, 
in  the  community  was  more  or  less  insane.  On  the  opening  of  the  fifth  week,  December 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Nichols,  of  the  Bloomingdalo  12th,  Dr.  Spitzka  appeared  and  was  examined 
Asylum,  New  York,  and  Dr.  Charles  F.  Fol-  for  the  defense.  He  testified  that  he  had  made 
som,  of  Boston,  also  testified  that,  assuming  a  personal  examination  of  the  prisoner,  and  be- 
the  statements  in  the  hypothetical  question  to  lieved  him  to  be  insane,  **  a  moral  imbecile,  or 
be  true,  the  person  described  would,  in  their  rather  a  moral  monstrosity."  He  was  snl^ 
opinion,  be  insane.  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester,  of  jected  to  a  severe  cross-examination,  intended 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  insisting  on  an  explana-  to  discredit  his  authority  as  an  expert.  On  the 
tion  of  the  question,  was  set  aside  as  a  witness  18th  the  prosecution  began  the  introdnction  of 
for  the  defense.  Dr.  W.  W.  Golding,  of  Wash-  expert  testimony  in  rebuttal  of  that  of  the  de- 
ington;  Dr.  Jatnes  H.  McBride,  of  Milwaukee;  fense.  The  first  witness  of  this  class  wafil)^ 
and  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  of  Brookline,  Mas-  Fordyce  Barker,  of  New  York,  who  testified 
sachusetts,  also  testified  that,  assuming  the  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  hereditary 
propositions  of  the  question  to  be  all  true,  insanity,  though  there  might  be  a  transmit* 
they  should  regard  the  prisoner  as  insane.  Dr.  ted  liability  to  become  insane,  and  that  in  bis 
Theodore  W.  Fisher,  of  Boston,  replied,  "  I  opinion  what  was  termed  moral  insanity  was 
should  dislike  very  much  to  be  confined  to  nothing  but  wickedness.  The  general  pnrpoH 
that  statement  of  facts,  l^ut  if  I  am  obliged  to  of  his  testimony  was  that  in  Guiteau^s  case 
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there  was  no  indication  of  the  kind  of  delusion  years,  elected  to  public  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 

or  irresistible  impulse  which  could  denote  genu-  f^^^}^^yi  and  who  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death  ana  for 

{«*  :.«»«u-.      ij«  ™.««  #^ii^.»^^  !.«.  «rv^«««i  i««  twelve  years  preceding,  the  cashier  and  virtually  the 

me  insanity.     He  was  followed  by  several  lay  tuginees  manner  of  a  hational  baak.    Suppose  1  son 

witnesses,  who  testified  to  vanous  transactions  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  while  pursmnij  studies 

and  experiences  showing  the  depraved  character  at  a  school  preparatory  to  entering  a  State  university, 

of  the  accused.     Dr.  Noble,  of  the  Washington  abandoning  his  studies  at  the  solicitation  of  his  father, 

jail,  testified  to  the  prisoner's  conduct  in  jail,  ?f„'i:5°^;JSl,!n!?v^''i,.^'^^ 

ji.1'       ji-»      XV           #1.1                  /^  Uneioa  (jommunity  ;  suppose  iiim  to  continue  a  mem- 

and  believed  him  to  be  perfectly  sane.     Gen-  ^^  of  that  Community,  conforming  hunself  to  the 

era]  Reynolds,  of  Chicago,  gave  an  account  of  regulations  and  practices  of  the  community  for  a  pe- 

an  interview  with  the  prisoner  on  the  14th  of  ^od  of  five  years,  at  one  time  leaving  the  Commumty 

Joly,  at  which  the  latter  expressed  his  astonish-  ^"H  »  P^fiod  of  wme  months  to  visit  New  York  ^d 

«.««;  4.u«*   V-   «^*  -,««  ^««««««.*^   u^  ,.-^«,:  other  places,  and  then  voluntarily  returning  to  the 

ment  that  his  act  was  denounced  bj  promi-  comm^ity  and  remaining  the  adcGtional  period  of  one 

nent  "  stalwart "  Republicans  frt)m  whom  he  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  becoming  dissatisfled 

had  expected  protection.      An   attempt    was  with  the  labor  there  assigned  him,  hefinally  with- 

made  to  show  that  the  idea  of  inspiration  origi-  drew  from  the  Community  by  the  advice  and  with  the 

nated  after  the  prisoner  found  that  there  was  V^S^^  aid  of  a  brother;in-law     Assume  that  after 

«o*i  »tw^*   iiuv  yxxayju^jL  *vt*u«  ..  ow  u  «*«     €»o  ygflg^tion  ott  the  subicct  lu  the  Commumty  he  went 

no  hope  that  he  would  be  shielded  by  the  fac-  ^  New  York  city,  contemplating  the  establishment  of 

tion  who,  in  his  view,  had  benefited  by  his  act.  a  daily  journal  to  be  called  "The  Theocrat."  and  to 

Among  the  witnesses  was  a  Mrs.  Dunmire,  who  he  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  the  peculiar  relig- 

had  been  married  to  the  defendant,  and  had  »o^  beUef  of  that  Community,  but  abandoned  the 

obtained  a  divorce  in  1874,  on  the  ground  of  ^roVTS^r^Safd  J^^Sj^^^^ 

aaoltery.     She  had  no  reason  to  believe  mm  gume  that  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 

insane.     The  expert  testimony  as  to  what  con-  and  practiced   his  profession  in  Chicago  and  New 

Btitated  insanity  was  then  resumed,  the  judge  York,  was  married,  and  divorced  by  his  own  procure- 

roKng,  in  response  to  an  objection  by  the  de-  l?*°\iiH?  growing  interested  in  religious  matters  he 

»  ^' ,    X  j.i_*^                                     i.'i               'J.  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of  lectures  upon 

fense,  that  there  was  no  reason,  while  one  wit-  theological  subjects,  whichTie  deUvered  in  various 

neas  was  testifying,  for  excluding  the  others  parts  of  the  country ;  that  durinjg  the  period  of  time 

from  the  court-room.     Dr.  Francis  D.  Loring,  when  he  was  thus  engaged  he  visited  the  home  of  a 

of  Washington,  and  Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamil-  lister ;  that  while  there  His  sister  said  he  rsdsed  an  axe 

ton,  of  New  York,  were  examined  on  the  16th  ^  ^?^h  he  would  strike  her,  whidi  he  demed,  and 
*  K  1  *"*";i  "^'^  vA»i.»iM«v4  vu  vuv  avt»ii  ^g^  ^g  family  physician  summoned  by  her,  after  an 
of  December.  The  proceedings  were  mter-  exammation  in  which  he  could  find  neither  illusion, 
mpted  from  that  date  until  the  21st  on  account  hallucination,  delusions,  nor  disturbance  of  the  intel- 
of  the  death  of  the  wife  of  a  juror,  who  was  lectual  or  perceptional  force,  said  he  was  insane  '*■  be- 
permitted  to  go  home  for  three  days  under  an  °*"«S  ^^  e^ltation  of  the  emotions  and  explosions  of 
L:  X-  A  u'  1^  J  v:  •  *  i.  I.  ij  emotional  feeling,  also  excessive  egotism,"  and  that 
UJjanction  to  himself  and  his  associates  to  hold  ^e  ^as  the  sulje^  of  an  intense  pseudo-re^igious  feel- 
no  communication  with  other  persons  in  re-  ing^  and  advised  that  he  be  taken  to  an  insane  asylum, 
gard  to  the  trial.    In  this  interval  a  cast  of  the  which  advice  was  not  followed,  and  ho  was  not  then 

Sriaoner's  head  was  made  by  Mr.  Theodore  A.  ^^  »t  any  subsequent  time  confined  in  a  lunatic  asy- 

[ilk  assisted  by  his  father,  Clark  Mills,  which  ^""'^  "'^  that  ^is  statement  was  without  any  evi- 

«,  osatobw  iij  *i*o  "•'^"''*>  v/x«Mn.  -u^yo)  T,  utv.u  deucc  cxcopt  that  of  the  sister  and  the  physician  here 

It  was  the  mtention  of  the  defense  to  introduce  stated.     Assume  that  after  this  he  again  traveled 

as  evidence.     The  measurement  of  the  head,  about  the  country,  delivering  his  lectures  and  selling 

according  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Mills,  was  23J  printed  copies  of  the  same,  but  that  the  views  con- 


vas  said  to  be  normal,  while  the  right  was  gume  that  during  a  presidential  poUtical  campaign  he 

almost  flat.  associated  himself  with  the  National  RepubUcanCom- 

Dr.  Hamilton's  testimony  was  continued  on  mittee  and  prepared  a  speech  which  was  delivered 

the  2l8t  of  December ;  and  Dr.  Worcester,  who  ^'ll ^^^  Ai^'^.^tfeft  if.JS^^^.^Hnn 

i.j  V  .   .     „       '  J  ^     xu     J  i  was  not  sumciently  prommont  to  attract  tne  attention 

aad  been  ongmally  summoned  for  the  defense,  that  the  members  of  the  National  Committee  thought 

vas  called  by  the  prosecution.     The  facts  as-  necessary  in  that  campaign.    Assume  that  at  the  close 

s^ed  by  that  side,  as  established  by  evidence,  of  the  campaign  he  asked  (General  Garfield  by  letter 

were  summed  up  m  the  following  hypothetical  ^^  ^^®,  position  of  Ministerto  Austria.    Awume  that, 

„n^4.. ■%  i_^„il  J  4.^  i.K«  ^u»^oo .  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Garfield,  this  man 

question  addressed  to  the  witness:  ^^^  ^  ^helity  of  Washington,  D.  C,  knd  ag^n 

Fiist  hypothesis :  Assume  a  man  fortv  years  of  age,  made  application  for  the  Austrian  mission,  but  leam- 

In  eood  health,  who  has  always  enjoyea  good  health,  ing  that  another  person  had  been  appointed  to  this 

*m  who  had  never  been    seriously  ill  during  the  place  withdrew  his  application  for  it  and  appUed  for 

vhole  of  his  life,  but  that  for  some  time  previous  to  the  position  of  Consul  to  Paris,  for  which  place  he 

^  birth  his  mother  was  an  invaUd  ;  that  one  pater-  pressed  his  application  with  great  persistence,  but  not 

Qal  uncle  was  an  inmate  of  an  insane  asylum  ana  died  more  than  is  usual  with  many  persons  asking  for 

^re,  the  alle^^  cause  of  the  insanitv  being  disap-  similar  positions  ;  that  he  earnestly  and  persistently 

pointed  affection  and  mortification  aiier  fighting  a  followed  up  his  application  for  this  place  by  verbal 

>luun  duel ;  that  another  uncle  was  of  dissipated  and  and  written  requests,  having  no  special  claims  for  the 

dissolute  habits,  and  two  first-cousins  were  of  unsound  position  except  his  own  idea  of  the  value  of  his  serv- 

miod ;  that  he  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  ices  to  the  party  in  the  presidential  campaign^  and 

&Uier,  who  was  a  man  of  earnest  religious  belief,  and  havini;^  no  recommendation  signed  by  any  prominent 

rho  enjoyed  a  high  character  for  honesty,  integrity,  politician  for  the  place,  his  onlv  recommendation  be- 

tprightnesa,  candor,  and  excellent  business  quaufica-  mg  that  of  one  Charles  H.  Beca,  of  Chicago,  who  had 

ions,  and  who  was,  from  time  to  time,  for  many  signed  his  application  for  that  office.    Assume  that  he 

VOL.  XXI. — 26    A 
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was  told  by  Secretary  Blaine,  some  time  about  the  hended  tary  of  the  popolaoe ;  that  he  was  intercepted 
middle  of  May,  in  decided  terms  never  to  speak  to  by  an  officer  while  endeavoring  to  reach  his  carnage ; 
him  again  about  the  Paris  oonsalship  as  lon^  as  he  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  General  Shermuv 
lived ;  that  persisting  in  his  anplication  he  saia  to  Mr.  which  was  in  his  hand  when  intercepted  by  the  officer, 
Blaine.  ^^  I  will  see  the  Presiaent,  and  ask  him  to  re-  and  which,  he  said,  he  was  anxious  to  reach  tlie  gen- 
move  Mr.  Walker,*'  the  then  incumbent,  and  that  he  eral  at  once,  and  which  was  found  to  contun  a  de- 
understood  Mr.  Blaine  to  reply,  **  Well,  if  Se well  will  mand  for  troops  to  protect  him  &om  mob  violenoe, 
indorse  your  application  I  nave  no  objection  to  you  which  he  greatly  feared.  Assume  that  some  time  in 
having  the  ^lace  "  j  and  that  he  inferred  from  this  the  month  of  June,  1881,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  which 
answer  that  if  President  Gftrfield  would  remove  Mr.  he  uses  this  language :  *^  I  have  just  shot  the  Presi- 
Walker,  Mr.  Blaine  would  not  obiect  to  ^ving  him  dent ;  his  death  was  a  political  necessity,  because  he 
the  position ;  that  he  then  applied  to  President  Gar-  proved  a  tnutor  to  the  men  who  made  him,  and  there- 
flelcl  to  give  him  the  Paris  consulship,  and  made  ap-  oy  imperiled  the  life  of  the  republic"  ;  that  in  an- 
peals  to  prominent  politicians  in  Washii^ton  to  aid  other  letter,  dated  June  20^  1881,  he  used  the  follow- 
oim  in  this  enterprise,  and  believed  that  they  in-  ing  langua^:  *^The  President's  nomination  was  an 
tended  themselves  to  help  him  to  forward  his  applica-  act  of  God,  nis  election  was  an  act  <^  God,  his  removal 
tion :  that  he  finally  thought  he  would  have  t^e  mat-  is  an  act  of  God  '*:  that  in  a  document  addressed 
ter  about  the  Paris  consu&hip  settled  one  way  or  the  ^^  To  the  American  People,''  and  dated  as  early  as  Jane 
other^  and  addressed  a  note  to  the  President  in  which  16,  1881,  he  used  this  lan^age :  *^  I  conceived  the 
he  said,  among  other  thin^,  ^*  Can  I  have  the  Paris  idea  of  removing  the  President  four  weeks  ago.  1 
consulsnip?"  that  he  was  mformed,  as  he  had  been  conceived  the  idea  myself  and  kept  it  to  myself"; 
before  repeatedlv,  that  ^^  the  President  could  not  see  that  in  the  same  document  he  savs,  *^  In  the  Presi- 
him  to-day."  Assume  that  four  days  after  his  alleged  dent's  madness  he  has  wrecked  tne  once  gruid  dd 
conception  of  the  idea  of  removing  the  President  he  Republican  party,  and  for  this  he  dies."  And  again: 
wrote  to  the  President :  that  he  dwelt  upon  this  sub-  **  This  is  not  murder :  it  b  a  political  necessity.''  A>- 
ject  for  two  weeks,  ana  at  the  end  of  this  time,  on  or  sumc  that  he  now  claims  that  on  several  ocotsioDS 
about  June  6,  1881,  he  inquired  of  a  dealer  in  guns  during  his  lii'e  he  has  chumed  to  be  inspired— onoe  in 
and  pistols  for  the  largest  caliber,  strongest  force,  and  connection  with  his  entering  the  Oneida  Commumtj; 
most  accurate  pistol  made  ;  that  two  days  ther^iftcr  once  preceding  his  attempt  to  establish  ^*  The  Theo- 
he  returned  and  purchased  that  pistol,  liaving  in  the  craf' ;  once  in  connection  with  the  writing  of  his 
mean  time  borrowed  money  to  pay  for  it ;  that  after  lectures  and  his  book,  "  The  Truth,"  and  that  sabse- 
purchasing  the  pistol  he  inquired  as  to  where  he  quent  to  the  attempt  to  procure  office,  and  some  time 
might  practice  with  it ;  was  informed  that  he  could  uler  the  shooting  of  the  President,  while  in  o(mflne- 
practice  with  it  outMide  the  city  limits,  and  went  out-  ment  in  iail  and  awaiting  trial,  he  said  that  he  was 
side  the  limits  on  three  occasions,  firing  ten  shots  each  inspired  by  the  Deity  to  do  that  act,  and  said  that  the 
time  and  hit  the  mark;  that  he  followed  the  Presi-  idea  came  to  him  one  night  about  the  IBthof  Maj. 
dent  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  which  was  about  five  days  after  the  interview  with 
him— once  to  a  church,  which  he  eicamined  for  the  Secretary  Bl^ne  about  the  Paris  consulship,  in  which 
purpose  of  shooting  the  President  through  a  window,  he  was  told  by  Secretary  Blaine  never  to  speak  to 
onoe  to  a  depot,  but  the  sight  of  a  sick  wife  clinging  him  about  the  Paris  consulship  again,  and  after  again 
to  the  President's  arm  prevented  him  from  shooting  visiting  the  White  House  and  bein^  rei'used  torn- 
him  then,  and  once  followed  him  to  the  house  of  a  sion,  that  he  strugglexl  against  the  idea,  but  that  he 
fricud,  and  while  the  President  was  in  the  house  con-  finally  worked  himself  up  to  it  and  nerved  himself  to 
ccaled  himself  iu  an  alley  where  he  examined  his  do  the  shooting.  Assume  that  for  years  previoos  to 
pistol,  intending  to  shoot  him  when  he  came  out ;  the  shooting  he  procured  a  precarious  living,  often 
but  when  he  did  come  out  he  was  accompanied  by  his  leaving  his  board-bills  impaia,  borrowing  monej  and 
friend,  and  thcv  walked  arm  in  arm  closely  together,  going  from  place  to  place  on  the  railroads,  evading, 
so  that  he  could  not  shoot  him  then  ^  that  finfdly^  on  when  he  could,  the  payment  of  the  usual  railroad  fare ; 
the  2d  da^  of  July,  1881,  he  arose  m  the  rooming,  that  on  two  or  three  occasions  he  was  arrested  for  not 
took  his  pistol  and  took  a  walk  in  the  park,  then  took  paying  his  board-bills,  and  that  he  was  onoe  arrested 
break&st,  went  to  a  depot,  where  he  was  informed  by  and  placed  in  the  Tombe  in  New  York  city,  and  was 
the  newitpapers,  and  had  ascertained,  the  President  once  confined  in  jail  in  the  city  of  Chicago  for  retaio- 
would  be  at  about  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock  in  the  iiig  money  collected  by  him  which  did  not  belooff  to 
morning,  and  that  ^ing  there  before  this  hour  he  him.  Assume  that  under  oath,  as  a  witness  in  nid 
waited  tor  the  President,  and  before  his  arrival  left  own  behalf  on  trial  for  murder,  he  said  he  felt  re- 
a  bundle  of  papers  at  t^e  news-stand  addressed  to  morse  so  far  as  his  personal  feeUnga  were  concemed, 
Byron  Andrews  and  his  co-correspondents  of  news-  and  regretted  the  necessity  for  the  act,  but  said  be 
papers  ;  that  he  went  into  a  water-closet^  took  out  claimed  that  his  duty  to  the  Lord  and  to  the  Ameri- 
nis  pistol  and  examined  it ;  that  he  went  outside  the  can  people  overcame  his  personal  feelings  and  pe^ 
depot,  had  his  boots  blacked  and  inquired  for  a  hack-  sonai  regrets  as  to  the  act 

man  whose  services  he  had  engaged  two  weeks  pre-  Second  h^'pothesis :  Suppose  that  in  addition  to 
vious,  but,  he  not  being  there,  he  engaged  another  the  foregoing  it  is  shown  tnat  this  man  went  f^ 
hackman,  agreeing  with  him  ror  a  stipulated  price,  place  to  place  leaving  unpaid  board-bills  behind  him; 
conditioned  that  he  should  drive  rapidly  in  the  airec-  that  he  borrowed  money  on  fidse  representations, 
tion  of  the  Congressional  Cemetery,  whidi  was  near  using  the  names  of  prominent  men  as  references  with* 
the  jail ;  that  he  saw  the  President  arrive  at  the  depot  out  tneir  knowledge  or  consent  to  secure  the  monej; 
in  a  carriage  with  a  friend,  which  he  recognized  as  that  he  abandoned  his  practice  of  the  profeesiofi « 
the  carriage  of  the  friend  and  not  the  carriage  of  the  law,  as  he  said  it  did  not  pay,  and  went  to  lectuiio^ 
President ;  tliat  he  saw  him  in  earnest  conversation  on  theological  subjects  in  imitation  of  promioeot 
with  his  friends  and  waited  until  the  President  evangelists  who,  he  said^  had  made  monev ;  that  while 
alighted  fh>m  the  carriage  and  walked  into  the  depot  he  was  professing  religion  and  a  ohurcn-member  be 
a  few  feet ;  then,  approaching  the  President  from  oe-  was  guilty  of  deception  and  laaciviousness ;  that  in 
hind  in  a  manner  which  did  not  attract  the  Presi-  the  character  of  a  Christian  gentleman  he  traveled 
dent's  attention,  when  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Presi-  through  the  country  borrowing  money  and  contract- 
dent  aimed  the  pistol  at  the  hollow  of  his  back  and  ing  indebtedness  for  his  personal  support,  wbi<^  he 
fired  upon  him  twice,  intending  to  kUl  him,  and  in-  seldom  if  ever  paid,  thou^  profuae  in  promises,  evi- 
fiicting  a  mortal  wound.  Assume  that  after  the  shoot-  sions,  and  misrepresentations ;  that  he  published  a 
ing  he  made  an  effort  to  reach  the  carriage  he  had  book  called  *^  Truth,"  a  large  part  of  whicn  was  stokn 
previously  engaj^d,  with  a  view  to  get  to  the  jail  as  from  a  book  published  many  years  before,  called  **The 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  thereby  avoid  tlie  appro-  Berean " ;  tnat  he  represented  and  sold  this  book 
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AS  his  own  literary  production  and  ideas ;  followed  the  President  from  place  to  place,  seeking 

^  in  tMs,  he  retumea  to  the  practice  of  law  the  opportunity  to  shoot  him ;  and  finally,  learning 

«d  money  for  clients,  which  he  retained ;  that  the  President  was  to  go  to  Long  Branch  on  a 

isociated  himself  with  the  Young  Mcn^s  certain  day,  he  went  to  the  railway-station  to  waylay 

Association,  had  his  letters  addressed  in  him.  and  there,  stealthily  approaching  him  ftx)m  be- 

snd  used  his  relations  with  them  as  a  pass-  hind,  troaciierously  muraered  him  by  shootinsp  him 

ure  confidence,  which  he  grossly  abused ;  in  the  back ;   that,  arrested  and  charged  with  this 

iudulently  obtained  money  by  burnishing  crime,  he  justified  it  as  a  patriotic  act  and  claimed 

watch  and  passing  it  on  for  gold,  and  that  it  was  a  political  necessity,  and  that  the  Presi- 

it ;  that  he  declared  that  he  would  secure  dent  was  guilty  of  the  blackest  ingratitude  by  going 

y  good  or  evil,  even  if  he  had  to  kill  some  back  on  the  men  who  made  him ;  that  by  removim^ 

man  and  imitate  Wilkes  Booth ;  that  as  the  President  he  took  but  the  life  of  one  man,  which 

B  1872  he  took  part  in  the  Greeley  cam-  cemented  the  Republican  party  and  prevented  an- 

aring  that  he  expected  by  so  doing  to  se-  other  war  which  might  have  cost  thousands  of  lives, 

hiliim  mission ;  tnat  in  order  to  procure  a  as  our  last  war  did,  and  that  the  prominent  men  cod- 

m  his  wife,  who  had  labored  for  him  and  nected  with  the  Bopublican  party  whom  he  supposed 

f  to  him  for  his  support,  although  he  was  would  be  benefited  by  his  crime  would  protect  him 

e  a  lawyer  and  officer  of  the  court,  he  yet  from  the  consequences  of  his  act :  that  when  he  learned 

y,  in  accordance  with  his  own  statement,  that  th^e  men  had  expressed  tneir  abhorrence  of  his 

adultery  with  a  prostitute,  and  appeared  as  crime  he  appeai-ed  to  be  ^^  struck  dumb  '*  and  in 


ch  and  professing  religion  and  enffadnng  in  staked  my  life  that  they  would  defend  me,"  and  again 

exercises  of  the  churon  with  which  ne  was  repeated  the  words  **Most  astounding,'*   and  that 

he  got  his  wife  to  borrow  money  from  the  shortly  thereafter  he,  lor  the  first  time,  used  Uie 

I  af^rward  was  accused  of  immoral  oon-  words  or  expressed  the  idea  of  **  inspiration  "  in  re- 

Icious  and  dishonest  practices,  and  in  ad-  fbrring  to  his  crime ;  and  that  only  since  that  time 

ftving  a  loathsome  disease  he  admitted  the  has  he  clumed  *^ inspiration"  as  a  defense  for  the 

9  accusation  ;  that  he  went  again  into  poll-  murder.    Assuming  all  these  propositions  to  be  true, 

e  neither  the  law  nor  theology  would  pay  ;  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  in  jr our  opinion  the 

d  each  and  all  the  schemes  ne  undertook,  person  was  sane  or  insane  at  the  time  of  shooting 

e  been  presented  as  evidences  of  his  in-  President  Qarfield  f 

•  the    purpose    of  dishonestly  obtaining         _.  ,        -    ,  .  ^         .      ,  . 

lat  durinff  the  political  campaign  of  1880        The  reply  of  the  witness  was  that,  m  his 

speech  which  was  delivered  but  once ;  that  opinion,  the  prisoner  was  sane.     When  asked 

ech  and  his  so-called  services  in  the  cam-  on  cross-exaniiDation  what  had   changed   his 

Mmed  Mid  asked  for  an  important  forei^  opinion  as  to  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the 
It,  and  for  that  purpose  came  to  Washing-       '^.  >v     ttt        *™»  /    ^»    1  ™,,''.   ,     V* 

immediately  before  coming  to  Washington  prisoner,  Dr.  Worcester  replied:  "Mainly  his 

tinir  a  precarious  subsistence  in  New  York  own  testimony,  and  my  interview  with  him  in 

iglife  insurance ;  that  in  order  to  get  to  the  jail,  supported  by  the  evidence  which   I 

n  he  borrowed  ten  doUars,  and  arrived  in  heard."     On  the  following  day,  Dr.  Theodore 

rotSly^'^dSKtl^^^^^^        lu  I>anion,  of  Anbnrn,  New  f  ork,;Was  examined, 

he  went  from  one  boarding-house  to  an  ^^^^  m  response  to  the  hypothetical  <}aestion 

'ashington,  leaving  the  board-bills  unpaid  and  other  inquiries,  expressed  the  opinion  that 

d  falsely  representing  that  he  was  expect-  the  prisoner  was  sane.    On  the  23d  Mr,  Charles 

^li^m  a  Cc"d,Sntttil''ho°^''t:d  H  Reed,.of  Ohica^,  joined  the  counsel  for  the 

)ay  a  board-biU,  but  reafly  used  it  to  pu>  defense,  in  spite  of  some  cnticism  on  the  part 

»tol  with  which  to  shoot  the  President  of  of  the  prosecution,  Judge  Cox  stating  that  he 

States;  that  he  boarded  at  a  respectable  saw  no  impropriety  in  his  doing  so,  notwith- 

he  city  of  Washington  for  more  ^an  five  standing  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  witness  in 

KMffd,  which  he  promised  to  pay  in  a  few  witnesses — Dr.  B.  H.  Talcott,  of  Middletown, 
which  was  never  paid ;  that  during  this  New  York,  and  Dr.  Henry  P.  Steams,  of  Hart- 
as  on  friendly  relations  with  his  fellow-  ford,  Connecticut — were  examined,  and  con- 
conversing  with  Uiem  daily  at  the  table  firmed  the  view  that  the  prisoner  was  sane, 
loua  and  general  topics,  attending  church,  rru  -^  v  *  •  j  «.•  a  ^^ 
md  discuMing  sermons  with  the  pastor,  al  The  same  line  of  evidence  was  continued  on 
9  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  the  24th,  by  Dr.  Jamin  Strong,  of  Cleveland, 
B  represented  by  the  senatorial  contest  at  Ohio;  Dr.  Abram  M.  Shaw,  of  Middletown, 
id  exhibiting  nothing  unusual  in  his  man-  Connecticut;  and  Dr.  Orpheus  Evarts.  of  Col- 
ici,  or  conversaUon ;  that  while  stopping  at  ^         ttjii   qIi^       *«  AdinnrnniGnt  wis  taken 

he  followed  the  President  on  at  least  two  ]^S^        V       «;.i.'^"  aajournment  was  lAKen 

3r  the  purpose  of  shooting  him,  once  watch-  to  December  27th,  and  on  that  day  Dr.  A.  h, 

Hn  Launrette  Park,  but  seeing  him  ride  out  Macdonald,  of  New  York^  was  examined.    Hia 

ftl  frien<ls  desisted  fW>m  shooting  him ;  that  opinion  was  that  the  prisoner  was  sane,  and 

lowed  hun  to  the  depot,  but  seeing  a  sick  jj^d  been  playing  a  part  in  support  of  the  theory 

ig  on  his  arm  refrained  from  shooting  on  ^^  ;«o««if «-   ^     ^     ^  '^^  ^ 

>n,  and  that  during  all  this  time  he  never  "^  insanity. 

the  subject  of  inspuntion,  or  that  he  had        The  prisoner  had  for  some  days  indulged  in 

rdinary  relation  with  the  Deity,  or  had  any  constant  interruptions,  not  only  contradicting 

unisaion  to  perform;  that  he  went  to  tiie  witnesses  and  criticising  counsel,  but  denounc- 

"'^^^i^^tw  ?Siw^^S^?;^^^^  i°«  both  with  opprobrious  epithets.    On  the 

unpaid ;  that,  tamng  to  secure  the  omces  c%^^\.    -  t\  v       j     •       xl    T    ^v 

and  disappointed  m  the  expectations  which  28th  Of  December,  dunng  the  further  examma- 

luently  said  he  confidently  entertained,  he  tion  of  experts,  Drs.  Randolph  Barkadale,  of 
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Richmond,  Virginia,  and  John  H.  Oallender,  Kempster,  of  Winnebago,  Wisconsin,  was  ex- 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  having  followed  Dr.  amined  December  29th  and  80th,  and  theUit 
Maodonald,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Porter  expert  witness  for  the  prosecution,  Dr.  John 
that  the  prisoner  be  removed  from  the  conn-  P.  Gray,  of  Utica,  New  York,  on  the  80th  and 
sel-table,  where  he  had  thus  far  sat,  and  placed  8l8t.     With  regard  to  Dr.  Gray^s  testimoDj,  it 
in  the  dock.    After  this  had  been  argued  with  was  publicly  stated  that  he  was  called  to  Wash- 
considerable  warmth  on  both  sides,  the  judge  ington  by  the  Government  to  make  a  thoroogh 
decided  to  remand  the  prisoner  to  the  dock,  examination  of  the  prisoner's  condition,  with 
It  was  hardly  necessary  to  say,  he  remarked,  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  there  was  real 
that  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  had  been  in  ground  for  the  plea  of  insanity.   If  such  should 
persistent  violation  of  order  and  decorum.    In  be  the  case,  the  Government  preferred  to  hare 
the  beginning,  the  only  methods  which  could  it  substantiated,  regarding  it  better  as  a  matter 
be  resorted  to  to  suppress  this  disorder  were  of  policy  to  have  the  accused  shown  to  he  a 
such  as  must  infringe  the  constitutional  rights  lunatic,  and  sent  to  an  asylum,  than  to  bare 
of  the  prisoner,  and  that  was  conclusive  argu-  him  convicted.    Dr.  Gray  made  a  thoroDgh  ex- 
ment  against  them.    Until  Saturday  the  25th  amination  of  the  man  in  jail,  and  attended  the 
no  other  method  had  been  proposed.    Then  this  trial  from  the  opening  day,  and,  against  his  lo- 
proposition  (which  he  had  already  had  in  mind)  clination,  and  the  preference  of  the  prosecuting 
was  submitted.    It  had  hitherto  been  an  im-  authorities,  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
pression  shared  by  the  court  and  counsel,  that  he  was  entirely  sane.    His  testimony  related 
the  prisoner's  conduct  and  language  in  court  to  his  study  of  the  case,  the  various  phases  of 
would  afford  the  best  indication  of  his  mental  insanity,  and  the  grounds  of  the  conclosioii  at 
and  moral  character,  and  contribute  largely  to  which  he  had  arrived.    His  evidence,  which 
the  enlightenment  of  court  and  jury  on  tlie  was  finished  on  the  8d  of  January,  concluded 
question  of  his  responsibility.    It  was  therefore  the  testimony  for  the  prosecution.    The  de- 
on  the  express  desire  of  the  District  Attorney  fense  introduced  some  unimportant  evidence 
that  the  court  had  allowed  such  latitude  of  con-  in  surrebuttal,  that  of  the  sculptor  in  regard  to 
duct,  in  order  to  furnish  the  experts  an  oppor-  the  cast  of  the  prisoner's  head  being,  however, 
tunity  of  diagnosing  the  prisoner's  case.    As  it  excluded  by  tne  court,  and  applied  for  the 
now  appeared,  the  opinions  of  the  experts  had  privilege  of  bringing  in  new  evidence.    After 
been  largely  founded  on  the  exhibitions  which  argument,  this  was  denied  by  Judge  Cox.   U^ 
had  taken  place  on  the  trial,  and,  if  they  had  said : 

contributed  to  enable  those  experts  to  reach  That  if  any  new  fact  were  developed  now  that  rtrwk 
their  conclusions,  it  would  be  a  complete  vin-  his  mind  as  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  de- 
dication of  the  view  of  the  District  Attorney  fense  or  as  necessary  to  a  fair  presentation  of  the  ca«, 
as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued.  At  this  l!ir<>^^  ^eem  it  his  duty  (notwithstonding  th^  ^« 
stage  of  tL  &ial,  however,  t4  object  seemed  1^^^^/^,  t  ^^'^u^'^  ^^l"""^  r^ 
to  have  been  accomplished.  The  trial  was  now  testimony  now  proposed  to  be  introduced  was  offcrw 
approaching  its  close.  The  experts  had  had  in  the  character  oi  surrebutting  testimony  and  part 
ample  opportunity  to  make  up  their  judgments  not.    The  first  was  the  opinion  of  a  medicd  expert  » 

and  pronounce  them  before  conrt  and  jury.  ^^\ru'^rd1ri^<ir£t4?l'?thi.  W^ 

It  was  mcumbent  on  the  court  now  to  impose  presumed  sanity,  and  the  firet  affirmative  testinwDj 

such  restraint  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  on  that  issue  had  to  come  from  the  defense.    £xp^ 

admitted,   and   which  would   conduce  to   the  testimony  was  a  part  of  the  evidence  in  chief  for  the 

orderly  conduct  of  the  case.     The  prisoner  had  defense  on  that  issue,  and  all  the  expert  te^tiponv J 

a    »:»i;4^  ♦«  i,^««   4.Vrv  ^■^«4-:».rv««.  ^#   «,:4^^..a^«  which  the  defense  relied  must  be  offered  m  duo- 

a  right  to  hcMT  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  Pan  of  it  could  not  be  reserved  to  be  offered  hy  wiy 

He  could  not  be  gagged  or  sent  out  of  court,  of  surrebutting  testimony.  After  that  testimony  wss 
The  proper  place  for  a  prisoner  on  trial  for  in,  it  then  became  the  duty  and  the  richt  of  the  prose- 
felony  was  the  dock.  He  could  only  come  cution  to  offer  .vidence  on  the  general  question  of  in- 
within  the  bar  to  be  arraigned  and  to  receive  »-^;j.  The  Pf^"J^?-rd^^fbSS 
sentence*  If  the  court  granted  him  the  pnvi-  ^^  j^j^^  j^to  the  question  and  offer  independent 
lege  of  sitting  beside  his  counsel,  it  was  a  privi-  and  affirmative  proof  on  that  question.  A  part  ofi^ 
lege  which  could  be  withdrawn  summarily,  testimony  was  that  of  medical  experts,  xhat  tesft- 
While  the  prisoner  had  the  undoubted  right  to  ™o?7  Y^f  ^^^  offered  strictlv  in  contradiction  rf^e 
act  AS  hifl  own  ronnael  or  to  annear  hv  rmmael  medical  testmiony  for  the  defense,  because  one  mw « 
act  as  ms  own  counsel  or  to  appear  oy  counsel,  opinion  ^^^  ^ot  a  contradiction  of  another  man^s  opa- 

ne  could  not  exercise  both  rights  simultane-  ion,  but  it  was  offered  as  independent  testimonv. 
ously.  Having  accepted  counsel,  the  prisoner  When  this  testimony  was  closed  on  the  part  of  tw 
had  waived  his  right  to  appear  as  such  in  per-  Government,  then  the  defense  was  restricted  to  icon- 
son.  On  the  consideration  of  all  the  circiim-  i?^^l^^?i  ^^^  ^*?  mav  have  t>eei  test^ed  to^ 
i  ^1  _^  xi.  LxxL  xAi-  J.'  ij  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  It  was  not  allowed  to  coo 
stances  the  court  thought  that  the  motion  would  ^£^  ^  ^  ^  ^^  the  part  of  the  prosecution  by  the 
have  to  be  granted,  and  that  the  prisoner  should  testimony  ofanother  expert  who  had  a  different  opin- 
be  placed  in  the  dock,  but  he  did  not  mean  that  ion.  If  that  was  allowed,  there  would  be  no  enil  to 
the  prisoner  should  be  exposed  to  any  danger,  ^e  trial.    It  would  run  on  to  rejoinder  and  suirc- 

He  should  have  the  fullest  protection.  ]omder  and  to  all  the  innumerable  »«^^^^^<^  .^! 

r«,       ,  ,  %.  w  I  *vv  V.1-IVU.  mffenuitv  of  counsel  might  devise :  so  that  the  pnvi- 

1  he  Change,  however,  did  not  pat  a  stop  to  jege  of  producmg  expert  testimony  was  limited  to  the 

the  interruptions  of  the  prisoner.     Dr.  Walter  evidence  in  chief  for  the  defense,  and  to  the  evidence 
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>r  the  prosecution.     He  therefore  thought  which  drove  me  on  the  President.    The  prosecution 

stimony  of  Dr.  McFarland  could  not  be  re-  wanted  to  show  that  it  was  because  I  was  a  disap- 

bhe  question  of  the  prisoner's  sanity.  pointed  office-seeker.    I  was  not  a  disappointed  of- 

r  was  also  made  to  prove  that  immediately  nce-seeker,  and  I  would  not  have  taken  the  Paris  oon- 

issassination  the  prisoner  claimed  to  have  sulship  after  the  1st  of  Jime.     Under  the  circum- 

)r  inspiration.     When  the  prisoner  was  on  stances,  therefore,  I  have  a  ric^htto  show  that,  on  the 

LB  a  witness  he  testified  that  he  had  com-  day  of  the  shooting,  I  told  McEU^iesh  that  the  cause 

3  act  under  what  he  called,  indifferently,  was  the  political  situation,  and  that  without  the  polit- 

or  pressure.     To  rebut  that  testimony  the  ical  situation  the  President  would  not  have  been  re- 

1  had  put  on  the  stand  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  moved — and  he  would  not  have  been  removed  any 

lat  he  had  an  interview  with  the  prisoner  wav,  ii'the  Lord  had' not  crowded  me  into  it. 

afler  the  assassination^  and  that  in  that  in-  Judge  Cox  (getting  a  chance  to  flniah  his  ruling) 

e  prisoner  did  not  claim  to  have  acted  un-  said  that  if  he  had  an  affidavit  as  to  what  McElfresh 

tion,  but  assigned,  exclusivelv,  political  mo-  would  testify  to  he  might  be  able  to  decide  more  sat- 

nras  not  the  object  of  the  Government  to  iafactorily,  but  that  at  present  it  seemed  to  him  too 

he  did  not  claim  insi)iration,  but  simply  to  vague.    He  thought,  however,  that  the  testimony  as 

y  to  infer  that  the  prisoner  never  did  claim  to  the  claim  of  inspiration,  made  on  the  day  of  the 

ition  until  several  weeks  after  the  assassi-  assassination  or  on  the  day  alter,  was  admissible  as 

d  after  he  had  discovered  that  these  men.  rebutting  testimony. 

upposed  he  was  benefiting  bv  his  deed,  haa  rri  .j  i  ^  a  ^i^  ..^,  • 
it  and  were  denouncinjy;  him.  The  hypo-  ^  he  evidence  was  oompleted  on  the  4th  of 
le,  put  b^  the  prosecution  to  the  ezi>erts,  January,  and  the  prosecution,  throagh  Mr.  Da- 
tat  no  ohwm  of  having  acted  under  mspira-  vidge,  presented  the  following  requests  to  the 
.fto'L*'K?KSr;?wT£. t*;:  «"»"l'or  rulings  on  the  law  points  involved : 
him.  It  would  be  an  answer  to  that  to  1-  The  legal  test  of  responsibilitv  where  insanity  is 
on  the  very  day  of  the  assassination  the  set  up  as  a  defense  for  the  alleged,  crime  is  whetner 
d  claim  inspiration.  As  surrebutting  tes-  the  accused^  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  alleged, 
t  evidence  oug^ht  to  be  received.  It  struck  knew  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  in  rc- 
Lctly  surrebutting  testimony.  As  to  the  »P«<*  of  such  act  Hence,  in  the  present  case,  if  the 
mony  offenMl,  which  was  not  in  reply  to  accused,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  chaiged, 
1  the  part  of  the  Government,  the  common-  knew  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong'  in  re- 
9  was  that  the  Government  should  summon  ^P^ct  of  such  act— that  is,  if  he  knew  what  ne  was 
losses  whose  names  were  indor<ied  on  the  doing,  and  that  what  he  was  doing  was  contrary  to  the 
,  and  it  was  really  incumbent  on  the  Gov-  ^^  or  the  land— he  is  responsible. 
I  a  matter  of  fairness,  to  summon  all  the  2.  If  the  accused  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  that 
'ho  had  been  present  at  the  transaction  and  7^^^^  ^^  ^^^  doing  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
.  The  Government  was  not  bound,  how-  ^t  constitutes  no  defense,  even  if  it  were  true,  that  when 
tmine  all  the  witnossos  so  summoned ;  but  ^®  coomiitted  the  act  he  really  believed  tnat  he  was 
the  case  for  the  Government  was  closed  thereby  producing  a  public  benefit,  or  carrying  out  an 
sses  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  defense,  inspiration  of  divme  origin  or  approval.  Hucn  belief 
time  for  the  defense  to  call  upon  them  was  would  not  afford  any  excuse,  nor  would  such  excuse  be 
ebutting  testimony  was  in  course  of  pres-  afforded  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  commission  of  the  act, 
[n  this  case  the  defense  had  occupied^  two  ^®  ^as  impelled  by  a  depraved  moral  sense,  whether 
le  presentation  of  its  rebutting  testimony,  innate  or  acquired,  or  by  evil  passion  or  indifference 
at  that  time  that,  strictly  speaking,  tliis  to  moral  obligation. 

ould  have  been  offered,  if  offered  at  ml.  *•  Insanitjr  would,  however,  constitute  a  defense  if, 

question  was.  what  consideration  should  ^7.  reason  or  disease,  the  accused,  at  the  time  of  com- 

he  court  in  allowing  additional  evidence  mitting  the  act  charged,  did  not  know  what  he  was 

h%  have  been  produced  if  known  at  the  <ioing,  or,  if  he  did  know  it,  that  what  he  was  doing 

I.    Such  evidence  ought  not  to  be  admitted  ^a»  contrary  to  law. 

irelv  cumulative.  For  example,  the  men-  ^  Ihe  onlj^  evidence  in  the  present  case  tendin^^  to 
n  o'f  Luther  W.  Guiteau  had  oeen  so  thor-  show  an  irresistible  impulse  to  commit  the  homicide 
brassed  on  both  sides  that  anything  more  ***  the  claim  of  the  accused  that  his  free  agency  was  de- 
to  that  seemed  purely  and  exclusively  cu-  stroj^ed  by  his  alleged  conviction  that  the  death  of  the 
Besides,  it  was  not  a  direct  fact  in  issue,  PrcBident  was  reauired  for  the  good  of  the  American 
vhat  collateral  issue.  The  proof  of  Luther  I^e^ple,  and  was  divinely  inspired ;  but  such  convic- 
t's insanity  did  not  prove  tliat  of  the  pris-  tion,  even  if  it  really  existed,  could  not  afford  any  ex- 
d  nothing  more  than  merely  tend  to  cor-  cuse,  when  the  party  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and 
e  direct  testimony  on  that  point.  He  did  that  it  was  contrary  to  law.  No  mere  delusion  or  error 
that  it  ought  to  be  admitted.  As  to  the  ^f  juc^ment.  not  even  a  fixed  belief  that  what  is  pro- 
to  offer  witnesses  who  had  seen  the  pris-  hibjted  by  the  law  is  commanded  or  aporoved  by 
iblic  park  a  few  days  before  the  assassina-  divine  authoritv,  can  exempt  the  aocusea  from  re- 
ad gathered  fW)m  his  conduct  the  impres-  sp^nsibility  for  Drcakingthe  law.  To  hove  such  effect, 
i  was  out  of  his  mind,  such  testimony  was  the  commission  of  the  act  charged  must  have  been  the 
igue  and  uncertain  cnaracter,  and  he  did  result  of  an  insane  delusion,  wiiich  was  the  product  of 
it  sufficienUy  definite  to  warrant  him  in  disease,  and  of  such  force  as  to  deorive  the  accused  of 
9  case  again.  The  onlv  thing  that  he  felt  the  degree  of  reason  necessary  to  oistinguish  between 
linty  about  was  in  reference  to  the  testi-  ^^^  and  wrong  in  respect  of  the  act,  so  that  at  the 
tective  McEIf^h,  who  conducted  the  pris-  time  of  committing  the  act  he  either  did  not  know 
jail  immediately  after  the  occurrence.  He  ^^oi  he  was  doing,  or  if  he  did,  that  the  act  was  wrong 
more  definite  information  as  to  what  McEl-  or  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

prove.            ^ ,.     .,v  ^  vtiL^  I-     .  "r^®  ^^^^^  adjourned  until  the  7th,  to  allow 

men  I  had  a  talk  with  McElfresh  going     ^y,^  AAf^r^a^  ♦;r««   ♦.n   »»^,x«..v   4.k«:-   -^ * 

e  to  tiie  jail.    He  wanted  to  know  ^y  1  *7.  ^^^^^^^  *^°?®   ^^  prepare   their  requests, 

dd  it  was  on  account  of  the  political  situa-  ^"^^h  were  as  follows : 

d,  "  Are  vou  a  stalwart?  "  and  he  said  1.  The  legal  test  of  responsibilitv,  when  insanity  is 

le  said,  "  There  are  a  great  many  people  set  up  as  a  defense  for  alleged  cnme,  is  not  merely 

i<t  like  you  in  regard  to  the  Republican  whether  the  accused  knew  at  the  time  what  he  wm 

he  point  was,  it  was  the  political  situation  doing,  and  that  the  act  was  contrary  to  law,  for  an  ir- 
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responBible  insane  person  may  know  those  thinffs,  but 
was  the  act  done  as  the  result  of  an  insane  defiuion, 
or  was  it  committed  mider  an  influence  or  {Mwer  which 
the  accused  could  not  resist  hj  reason  of  his  unsound- 
ness of  mind  f 

2.  Although  the  accused  may  have  known  what  he 
was  doing,  and  that  what  he  was  doing  was  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  yet  if,  when  ho  performed  tiie 
act,  he  really  believed  ttiat  he  was  thereby  producixij;  a 
public  beneflt,  and  was  actuated  by  an  insane  delusion 
that  he  was  carrying  out  an  inspiration  of  divine  origin 
or  approval,  and  would  not  have  done  the  act  but  Tor 
such  msanc  delusion,  then  the  accused  is  not  guilty  of 
the  crime  charged  against  him,  and  the  jury  should 
find  him  ^^  not  guilty,  by  reason  of  insanity.*' 

8.  Insanity  constitutes  a  defense  il',  by  reason  of  it, 
the  accused,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  charged, 
did  not  know  what  he  was  doing ;  or,  if  he  did  not 
know  that  what  he  was  doing  was  contrary  to  law ;  or, 
il'  the  act  would  not  have  wen  done  by  him  but  for 
reason  of  the  insanity. 

4.  The  only  evidence  in  the  present  oara  tending  to 
show  an  irresistible  impulse  to  commit  the  homicide, 
or  that  the  accused  acted  under  the  pressure  of  an  in- 
sane delusion  in  doing  the  act,  is  found  in  the  conduct 
and  words  of  the  accused  as  det^led  in  evidence.    The 

Suestion  whether  the  free  agency  of  the  accused  was 
estroyed  by  a  conviction  on  his  part  that  the  death 
of  the  President  was  required  for  the  good  of  the 
American  people,  and  that  he  was  divinely  inspired  to 
remove  him  by  aeath,  is  one  of  fact  to  be  determined 
by  the  jury  fVom  all  the  evidence  in  the  case,  and  such 
evidence  includes  the  acts  m  well  as  the  words  of  the 
accused.  But  such  conviction,  if  it  really  existed, 
could  not  afford  any  excuse  when  the  party  Imew  what 
he  was  doing,  and  that  it  was  contraiy  to  law,  unless 
it  was  the  product  of  an  insane  delusion,  and  he  was 
impelled  to  do  the  act  by  such  delusion.  Such  delu- 
sion may  exist  as  to  a  divine  requirement,  or  as  to  an 
inspiration  from  God.  No  mere  delusion,  unless  it  be 
the  product  of  an  unsound  mind,  nor  error  of  judgment, 
nor  even  the  fixed  belief  that  wnat  is  prohibited  oy  the 
low  is  commanded  or  approved  by  oivine  authority, 
can  exempt  the  accused  from  responsibility  for  breafc- 
ing  the  law,  if  at  the  time  he  knew  what  he  was  doing 
and  that  it  was  contrary  to  law,  and  he  was  not  acting 
under  an  insane  delusion.  To  have  such  effect,  the 
committing  of  the  act  chared  must  hove  been  the  re- 
sult of  an  insane  delusion  of  such  force  as  to  deprive 
the  accused  of  the  degree  of  reason  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong  in  respect  of  the 
act,  as  sane  people  generally  jud^e  of  such  conduct. 
The  delusion  must  have  been  sucn  that  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  act  he  either  did  not  know  what  he 
was  doing,  or,  if  he  did,  he  must  have  acted  under  o 
controlling  conviction  that  the  act  was  right.  Al- 
though he  may  have  known  that  the  act  was  contrary 
to  the  law  of  tne  land,  yet  if  he  did  it  under  the  insane 
delusion  that  it  was  commanded  to  be  done  by  God, 
such  knowledge  on  his  part  would  not  make  him  liable 
to  punishment. 

0.  Whether  insanity  exists  or  has  existed  at  anj  time 
with  the  prisoner,  ana  the  degree  of  insanity,  if  any 
existed  or  has  existed,  are  questions  of  fact  tot>D  deter- 
mined entirely  by  the  jury  from  the  evidence. 

6.  If  the  jury  find  from  the  evidence  that  the  pris- 
oner was  of  unsound  mind  at  the  time  of  the  doing  ot 
the  act  ohanred  against  him  as  criminal  in  this  case, 
then  it  is  olso  the  duty  of  the  juiy  to  find  whether 
said  act  was  the  result  of  such  unsoundness  of  mind 
of  the  prisoner. 

7.  Tne  punishments  of  the  law  are  intended  for  ra- 
tional persons  J  and  no  one  but  a  rational  person  can 
commit  the  crime  of  murder. 

8.  Insanity  may  be  interposed  as  a  legal  defense  in 
any  prosecution  lor  an  otherwise  criminal  act,  and,  it 
such  defense  be  established  by  the  evidence,  it  takes 
away  the  criminality,  and  the  act  ceases  to  be  a  crime 
in  contemplation  of  law. 

9.  If  the  jury  have  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  san- 


ity of  the  accused  at  the  time  of  conmutting  the  act 
chained  against  him  as  a  crime,  they  should  ^ve  him 
the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  and  should  find  him  '■'  not 
guilty ^y  reason  of  insanity.'' 

10.  The  jury  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  oredibilitjof 
witnesses,  and  have  a  right  to  take  into  account,  in 
weighing  the  evidence,  any  apparent  feeling  or  inter- 
est manuested  by  witnesses  on  the  stand,  their  manner 
of  testifying,  their  compensation  or  want  of  compenur 
tion^  and  any  other  circumstances  connected  with  their 
testmiony  which  the  jury  may  think  would  influenoe 
them. 

11.  If  the  iury  believe,  from  the  evidence,  thtt  the 
prosecution  nave  willfully  suppressed  evidence  of  the 
mental  condition  of  the  aocusea  during  two  weeks  next 
following  the  shooting  of  President  Garfield,  which  it 
was  in  their  power  to  have  produced  on  the  trial,  the 
jury  have  a  right  to  take  that  £sct  into  considerstioii, 
as  raising  a  presumption  that  such  evidence,  if  pro- 
duced, would  have  been  untavorable  for  the  proeecn- 
tion. 

12.  If  the  jury  shall  believe,  from  the  evidence,  thit 
the  prisoner  was  of  sound  mind,  or  not  so  insane  as  to 
be  irresponsible  for  the  act,  at  tne  time  of  shootiiig  at 


the  President,  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  1881,  and  that  he 
then  unlawfully  and  williully.  but  without  malice  in 
fact,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  shot  at  and  thereby 


ii^ured  the  President,  of  which  shooting  and  iigoiy 
the  person  so  injured  subsequently  died  in  the  Stateof 
New  Jersey,  and  within  the  Umted  States,  then  the 
prisoner  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  manslaughter,  and  the 
jury  should  BO  find. 

18.  The  jury  are  instructed  to  find  a  separate  verdict 
upon  each  count  in  the  indictment,  and,  inasmuch  ai 
it  is  charged  in  the  first,  second,  fourth,  fitth,  eeTenth, 
and  eighth  counts  of  the  indictment  in  this  case,  that 
the  death  of  the  President  took  place  in  the  county  of 
Washington,  in  the  said  District  of  Columbia,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  such  fact,  therefore  the  jury  are 
directed  to  find  the  accused  not  guilty  upon  each  of 
said  counts,  separately. 

14.  Inasmuch  as  tne  evidence  is  uncontradicted  in 
this  case  that  the  wound  was  infiicted  upon  the  Frea* 
dent  by  the  accused,  on  the  2d  day  of  Julv,  a.  d.  16S1, 
in  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  that  the  President  subsoouently,  and  in  the 
month  of  September,  a.  d.  1881,  died  ot  such  wound 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  jury  are  instnMSled 
that,  by  reason  of  these  facts,  the  accused  is  not  guili^ 
of  the  crime  of  murder  charged  in  the  indictment,  and 
the  verdict  must  be  "  not  guilty,"  unless  the  JU17  ahjj 
find  him  guilty  of  manshiugnter,  as  charged  m  the 
twelfth  prayer  of  the  defense. 

Arguments  to  the  court  on  these  points  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Davidge,  Corkhill,  and  Porter 
for  the  prosecution,  and  Reed  and  Scoville  for 
the  defense,  accompanied  by  some  sharp  criti- 
cisms on  each  side  with  reference  to  the  con- 
duct of  counsel  on  the  other.  The  District 
Attorney  took  occasion  in  his  argument  to 
examine  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  On  the 
10th  of  January,  after  the  close  of  the  argu- 
ments, Judge  Cox  proceeded  to  state  his  Tiew» 
on  the  prayers  submitted  on  both  sidefr-^fi^ 
giving  his  attention  to  the  question  of  jurM- 
diction.  He  said  that  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
case  he  had  expressed  a  preference  to  hear 
that  question  discussed  in  a  preliminary  form 
by  way  of  demurrer,  or  motion,  or  plea,  be- 
cause a  determination  of  it  adversely  to  tlifl 
jurisdiction  would  have  spared  all  the  labor 
and  trouble  of  the  trial.  Counsel,  however, 
had  the  privilege  of  making  the  question  it 
any  stage  of  the  case.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  had  been  publicly  discassed  and  serioodj 
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aged,  and  he  had  felt  it  incambent  on  that  independently  of  the  htw  it  would  be.    It  can 

ot  to  ignore  a  question  so  vital  to  the  not  l»  right  for  him,  although  he  inavthmk  it  w^^ 

of  the  Accused/  He  had  deemed  it  his  ^^ZTrA^o^:f\^XT  L":^4^^^± 

therefore,  to   investigate   the    question  man  is  responsible  for  opinioas  contrary  to  law  if  car- 

ighly.     After  a  very  exhaustive  review^  ried  out  in  practice,  an  msane  man  is  not  held  to  the 

English  and  American  authorities,  he  fame  responsibiUty.    He  may  know  the  law  of  the 

sed  his  conviction  that  the  EnglUh  an-  Jj^J-.,^?'  n'St'Se  urfoThi^,  SS^tSrSt'^s'l^q 

r  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  jurisdiction  under  a  higher  authority  which  supersedes  it.     11, 

the  blow  had  taken  place,  and  that  in  therefore,  I  am  to  rule  upon  this  Droi>osition  as  pre- 

>untry  there  was  a  strong  array  of  au-  sented,  I  grant  it  only  with  a  qualincation,  and  I  gire 

r   in  the   same   direction.      He  felt   at  J«  »  ""J^^^**"^  therefor  my  own  (marked  No.  1),  as 

to   adopt  and   announce  the  doctrine  ^^^{^  The  legal  test  of  ^ponsibUity  where  msan- 

i  conformed  to  common  sense),  that  the  ity  ia  set  up  as  a  defense  for  alle^  cnmo  is  whether 

ction  was    complete    where    the    fatal  the  accused  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  cbaiged 

.  had  been  inflicted,  and  that,  therefore,  *™«w  ^®  difference  between  right  and  wrong  in  re- 

ace  of  death  was  immaterial.     Oonse-  JJ^^VnWtthi  .S»  SmtitJ^Tr^hJ^ 

jr,  It  would  be  improper  to   grant  the  {n  the  indictment,  and  at  the  time  of  the  commission 

nth  instruction  prayed  for  by  the  de-  of  his  crime  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  that  what 

because  the  offense  charged  might  be  he  was  doing  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  he 

nd  conviction  might  follow  under  those  j*  responsibre  ;  unless,  m  consequence  of  insane  men- 

^#  4.u^  i^Ai^i.^Jz.4.  ^ui^v.    «..»..^^   *.k«  tal  delusions  or  Other  form  of  mental  disorder,  he  was 

of  the  indictment  which   averred  the  ^boring  under  such  defect  of  reason  as  to  be  incapa- 

bo  have  occurred  m  the  District  of  Go-  ble  of  understanding  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  the 

.     For  the  same  reason  the  fourteenth  land  and  the  duty  and  necessity  of  obedience  to  it, 

ttion  relating  to  jurisdiction  had  to  be  *od  of  understandmff  that  his  act  was  wrong  because 

.     When  it  became  his  duty  to  charge  ^^  Tf  ^^  violation  of  the  \a,w 

^u           *'«y«"*''   ijT  u     xi'      re  ^^  I  have  prepared  mstruction  No.  2,  which  embodies 

y  m  the  case,  it  would  be  his  effort  to  aii  that  I  think  w  correct  in  the  remaining  instruo- 

l  and  illustrate  so  much  of  those  instruc-  tions  asked  for  by  the  Qovemment,  and  in  the  first 

19  he  considered  correct ;    but,  for  the  four  instructions  asked  for  by  the  defense.    It  la  as 

t,  he  merely  desired  to  express  his  opin-  ^"^^^^^  •  Ti.  v   •      n  :» .i.  .^^    -,  x>    ^    .         -..  ^ 

fficiently  to.  guide  the  coansel  in  tU  th,^^t''iuY,^lf'i2d"^^r  So%'tKflSeT^fS^ 

3nts  to  the  jury.    He  then  proceeded  to  he  was  doing,  and  that  what  he  was  doing  was  con- 

3r  the  first  and  second  prayers  of  the  trary  to  the  law  of  tlie  land,  it  constitutes  no  excuse, 

ation  in  connection  with  the  third,  fifth,  o^on  if  it  is  true,  that  when  he  committed  the  act  he 

ind  eighth  prayers  of  the  defense.  ll^lL^®^'°!^.u^^'*li?'®  7^!i  P'^"?"^^  «^f^  P"^^*'*' 

««^«.  ;»««•... JTi^^l  ^^i^r^A  r^-  K-  ♦!.«  «-««^  benent,  and  that  the  death  of  the  President  wan 

first  instraction  asked  for  by  the  prose-  required  for  the  good  of  the  American  people ;  nor 

—namely,  that  "the  legal  test  of  respon-  would  such  excuse  be  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  thj 

where  insanity  is  set  up  as  defense  for  commission  of  the  act  he  was  controlled  by^  a  dc- 

.  crime,  is  whether  the  accused  at  the  P™^?S  moral  sense,  whether  innate  or  acc^uired,  or 


ace  

I  act" — ^he  regarded  as  correct.     He  re-  determination  to  killtfie  President,  and  as  a  further 

I  at  great  length  the  questions  involved  result  of  his  own  reasoning  and  reflection  believed 

McNaughton  case,  and  quoted  from  tes-  J^^^his  wid  puipose  was  apDroyed,  or  suggested,  or 

r   «:.,^«    K-  T  ^^A     !««♦.:««    !?:*.•     t«.««-  inspired  by  the  Deity,  such  helief  would  afford  no 

r  given   by  Lord    Justice    Fitz    James  excuse.    But  it  would  U  different,  and  he  would  not 

n    before    a    parliamentary  committee  be  responsible  crimmally,  if  the  act  was  done  under 

had  before  it,  in  1874,  a  bill  to  define  the  influence  and  as  the  product  of  an  insane  mental 

w  of  insanity.     He  referred  to  this,  he  delusion  that  the  Deity  had  commanded  him  to  do 

imply  to  show  that  the  answers  of  the  Sl^,I^lf>u^^  il^^^P^'^'^T  ."^  •  ^^  "^"^  ^w 

.   *!/'     ^  vT       U4.                u   J       i.    •  **  ft  result  of  his  own  reflections,  but  independently 

in  the  McNaughton  case  had  not  since  of  his  own  will  and  reason,  and  with  such  force  as  to 

egarded  as  clearly  establishing  the  prop-  deprive  him  of  the  degree  of  reason  necessary  to  dis- 

that  a  mere  capacity  to  know  the  law  tinguish  between  right  and  wrong  as  to  the  particular 

land  subjected  persons  to  criminal  re-  ^^\  ,^?  *«o^  ?«^  «^en  if  he  knew  that  the  act  was 

kn;*--       Qir./.^  fK^  \r/*\rnr./,v.f<^n   ««-«  «  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  he  would  not  be  re- 

bility.      Since  the  McNaughton  case  a  sponsible  if  his  reason  was  so  perverted  by  the  m- 

r  of  homicide  cases  had   been  tried  at  sanity  that  he  was  incapable  of  understanding  the 

rius  in  England,  and  he  had  not  been  obligation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  the  act  was 

►  find  one  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  y^ong  under  the  obligation  of  that  law  and  wrong  in 

the  land  had  been  laid  down  as  a  test.  *** 

>  United  States  there  were  numerous  Judge  Cox  continued  as  follows : 

hat  applied  to  a  knowledge  of  right  and  in  this  connection  I  add  the  words  "  wrong  in  it- 

in  regard  to  the  particular  case,  but  the  self "  because  I  can  conceive  a  case  in  which  one 

ttions  had  been  in  the  most  vague  and  might  believe,  insanely,  that  the  law  of  the  land  pro- 

1  terms.     He  would  therefore  state  his  ^?«<^  ?®  punishment  for  murder,  and  yet  the  person 

iAwfl    whiph  hfi  flid  an  fnllnwR  •  might  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  moral  enormity  of  the 

lews,  wnicn  ne  aia  as  loiiows .  ^^^^     j  ^^^l^  ^  unwilling  to  pronounce  such  a 

sane  man  an  act,  whether  morally  wrong  or  person  irresponsible. 

rrong  if  it  is  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land.  I  have  omitted  from  this  instruction  one  important 

aot  be  right  for  him,  although  he  may  think  feature  of  that  asked  for  on  the  part  of  the  defenae. 
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It  is  expressed  in  the  fint  sentence  of  the  first  prayer, 
in  these  words :  ^^  Or  was  it  committed  under  an  in- 
fluence or  power  which  the  accused  could  not  resist 
by  reason  of  his  unsoundness  of  mind  F'  It  can  not 
be  denied  that  some  of  the  most  respectable  courts  in 
this  country  have  recognized  it  as  possible  that  a 
man  may  be  driven  a^amst  his  own  will  to  the  com- 
mission of  an  act  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong  by  an 
insane,  irrepressible  impulse  within  him,  overridmg 
his  own  win  and  conscience ;  and  those  courts  main- 
tiun  that,  as  under  such  circumstances  the  will  to  do 
wroi^  (which  is  the  verv  essence  of  criminality)  is 
wantini?,  he  ought  not  to  be  held  criminally  responsi- 
ble. liLey.  therefore,  hold  that  the  test  of  the  Knowl- 
edge of  ngot  or  wrong  ought  to  be  qualified  by  the 
further  condition  wheuier  ue  person  nad  the  power 
to  choose  between  doing  or  not  doing  the  act.  The 
question  is  a  dangerous  one  alike  for  courts  and  juries 
to  handle,  and  1  do  not  intend  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  it,  further  than  the  tacts  of  tne  case  require. 
Those  ucts  seem  to  relieve  me  from  the  necessity  and 
the  responsibility  of  discussing  it  jgenerally.  If  we 
struck  out  of  tms  case  all  the  declarations  and  tes- 
timony of  the  defendant  himself,  we  have  no  light 
whatever  on  this  subject  There  are  circumstances, 
such  as  his  actions  and  conduct,  which,  his  counsel 
mav  ai^e,  of  themselves  indicated  some  aberration, 
and  are  corroborative  of  and  explained  by  his  testi- 
mony. But  of  themselves  they  would  have  afforded 
no  indication  of  the  particular  motive  or  special  form 
of  delusion  that  actuated  him.  Of  this  we  have  no 
indications  except  in  the  declarations,  oral  or  written, 
of  the  defendant  himself.  But  he  has  never  daimed 
that  he  was  irresistibly  impelled  to  do  an  act  which 
he  knew  to  be  wroDjg.  On  the  contrary,  he  always 
claimed  that  it  was  right.  He  justified  it  at  the  time, 
and  afterward,  in  his  papers,  as  a  political  necessity 
and  an  act  of  patriotism,  and  whether  he  claimed  in- 
spiration early  or  late,  he  has  claimed  that  the  act 
waa  inspired,  and  therefore  right.  He  has  used  the 
words  "pressure"  and  "inspiration"  interchange- 
ably, as  It  were,  to  express  the  idea.  This  has  no 
meaning  unless  it  be  that  he  was  under  an  insane  de- 
lusion tJiat  the  Deity  had  inspired  and  commanded 
the  act.  He  has  certainly  not  separated  the  idea  of 
I)ressure  and  impulse  from  the  conviction  of  inspira- 
tion and  right  and  duty. 

The  delendant  has  asserted  no  form  of  insanity 
which  does  not  involve  the  conviction  that  the  act  was 
ri^ht.  and  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  not  transcending  the 

Snvile^  of  the  court  when  I  say  that  there  is  no  evi- 
^  ence  in  the  case  outside  of  his  own  declaration  tend- 
ing to  prove  irresistible  impulse  as  a  thing  by  itself 
and  separate  from  this  alleged  delusion.  Therefore, 
the  case  does  not  seem  to  me  to  present  or  call  for  any 
ruling  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
do  what  the  accused  knew  to  be  wrong  and  wnat  was 
against  his  will.  Whether  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  irresistible  insane  impulse  to  commit  crime,  and 
whether  it  has  existed  in  any  particular  case,  are  ques- 
tions of  tact  and  not  of  law.  In  this  case,  I  think, 
there  is  no  testimony  showing  that  it  can  exist  by  it- 
self aa  an  independent  form  of  insanity,  but  rather 
the  contrary.  There  is,  however,  testimony  tending 
to  show  that  such  impulses  result  from  and  are  asso- 
ciated with  insane  delusions,  and  especially  with  an 
insane  delusion  as  that  the  party  has  received  a  com- 
inand  from  the  Deity  to  do  an  act.  But  if  such  an 
insane  delusion  exists,  so  as  to  destroy  the  perceptions 
of  right  and  wrong  us  to  the  act  (which  is  substantially 
the  defendant's  claim),  this  of  itself  is  irresponsible 
insauity,  and  there  is  no  need  to  consider  the  subject 
of  impuL^es  resulting  from  the  delusion.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  were  no  insanity,  but  a  mere  fanatical 
opinion  or  belief,  the  only  impulse  that  could  have 
actuated  the  defendant  must  nave  been  a  sane  one — 
such  a  one  as,  in  the  most  favorable  view  of  it,  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  duty — which  impulse  the  law  requires 
him  to  resist  and  control. 
In  connection  with  the  medical  testimony  tending 


to  show  that  these  impulses  are  sIw>7B  or  gei 
associated  with  some  insane  delusion,  ir  there  ar 
tending  directly  to  show  the  existence  or  abec 
an  irresistible  impulse,  they  may  perhaps  fumisl 
evidence  of  the  existence  or  aoaence  of  inaaoi 
sion.  But  I  think,  in  view  of  the  midisputed  f< 
of  this  case,  it  would  only  oonfUse  and  periiai 
lead  the  jury  to  give  them  any  instruction  a 
upon  the  suDJect  of  irresistible  impulse,  and  th 
particular  case  does  not  call  for  any  qualificati 
the  genend  rule  adopted,  aa  I  have  mentioned, 
test  of  responsibility. 

The  twelfth  instruction  is  drawn  with  refen 
section  5S42  of  the  Bevised  Statutes.  I  do  e 
derstaud  that  statute  to  create  any  new  spe« 
manslaughter.  It  uses  the  common-law  definit 
both  murder  and  manslaughter,  and  (perhaps  i 
of  the  doubts  I  have  already  spoken  oi)  applie 
to  two  cases  where  the  mortal  wound  was  infil 
one  jurisdiction  and  the  death  occurred  in  ai 
The  terms  "  malice  "  and  "  maliciously,"  used 
statute,  would  have  no  meaning  except  by  re: 
to  the  common  law.  We  know  that  ue  term 
ice,"  in  the  definition  of  murder,  does  not  requ 
proof  shall  be  given  of  any  spedal  hatred  or  ill- 
the  deceased,  but  that  the  deliberate  intent  1 
from  whatever  motive,  constitutes  all  the  mali 
the  law  requires  to  be  shown,  and  that  the  tenn ' 
out  malice"  in  the  definition  of  manslaughter 
simply  without  premeditated  intent,  as  where  tl 
ing  occurs  in  the  heat  of  passion  or  sudden  q 
All  this  I  will  explain  to  the  jury  when  it  b 
necessary  to  charge  them.  But  tne  instructi 
its  use  of  the  phrase  "  without  malice  in  &ct  "- 
convey  the  idea  to  the  iuir  that  if  the  kiUii 
done  from  the  motives  oeciiBred  b^  the  prison* 
if  he  had,  as  he  says,  no  personal  iU-will  towi 
President,  it  was  not  murder.  It  is  obiectioni 
this  ground,  and  eveir  obiect  that  could  be  pi 
sought  under  this  head  will  be  attained  by  the  es 
tions  which  I  have  indicated  to  be  made  to  tb( 
It  becomes  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  set) 
rules  of  evidence  by  which  the  jury  is  to  be  gui 
weighing  the  proon. 

In  reference  to  the  question  on  whom  rests  tli 
den  of  proof  where  insani^  is  relied  on  as  a  d< 
three  different  and  confiicting  views  have  bee 
by  three  different  courts.  According  to  one  vie 
incumbent  on  the  accused  to  establish  the  fact 
insanity  at  the  time  of  commission  of  the  alleged 
by  evidence  so  conclusive  as  to  exclude  all  reas 
doubt  of  it.  But  this  view  derives  so  littie  s 
from  authority  that  it  may  be  passed  over  ^ 
comment  as  inadmissible.  Another  yiew  is  tl 
defense  of  insanity  is  an  affirmative  one,  whi« 
party  asserting  it  must  establish  to  the  satisfad 
the  JU17  by  at  least  a  preponderance  of  eri 
That  is  to  say,  the  evidence  m  favor  of  it  need  ] 
so  conclusive  as  to  leave  no  room  for  reasonable  < 
but  it  must  have  more  weicrht  with  the  jury  thi 
evidence  against,  so  that  they  would  feel  justiJ 
finding  the  &ct  as  they  would  find  any  fact  in 
suit,  in  which  all  quesdons  of  fact  are  deddcd  a 
ing  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  Still  anothe 
is  that  the  sanity  of  the  accused  is  just  as  much 
of  the  case  of  the  prosecution  as  the  homicide 
and  just  as  much  an  element  in  the  crime  of  m 
the  only  difference  beii^  that  as  the  law  pre 
every  one  to  be  sane,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
eminent  to  produce  affirmative  evidence  of  the  s 
but  that  if  the  jury  have  a  reasonable  doubt 
sanity  they  are  just  as  much  bound  to  acquit 
they  entertained  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  eo 
sion  of  the  homicide  by  the  accused.  After  a  ( 
examination  of  the  authorities,  some  of  whic 
mere  dicta,  and  others  not  well  considered  01 
consistent  statements  of  opinions,  I  am  satisfle 
the  best  reasons  and  moat  weighty  of  them  sustt 
views  which  I  now  proceed  to  state.  I  have  exa 
all  the  authorities  with  great  care  over  and  over 
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that  are  referred  to  in  support  of  the  second  passion,  inordinate  yanity,  and  onreffolated  am- 

tomewhat  more  numerous  than  the  others,  hition,  and  not  insanity.     Mr.  Davidffe  was  fol- 

hcm,  however,  turn  on  the  statutory  denm-  i^^^^  v-.  \r«   -p^^^    «,k^  ^^^^^i^A  ^^  a/xo<i:^» 

le  chWe  of  mirder.    A  jrreat  many  of  the  ^^J.^®^  ^^  ^f'  ^^^  .^^^  occupied  one  ^ssion 

mere  (ficta,  and  some  of  them  involve  utter  ot  tne  court  m  summing  up  the  evidence  for  the 

ions.    Not  one  of  them  contains  the  least  defense.     He  took  the  ground  that  the  accused 

rffument.    With  us  there  is  no  statutory  had  been  shown  to  be  a  mental  wreck  and  an 

9f  murder.    We  have  the  common-law  deff-  irresponsible  lunatic,   whose    conviction  and 
murder  as  occumni;  when  a  homicide  is  .s.         ..*  •  iiv         j«  ^ 

by  a  person  of  souEd  memory,  discretion,  punishment  for  crime  would  be  a  disgrace  to 

opinions  which  support  the  last  view  are  American  lurisprudence. 

entitled  to  most  coniidence.    They  are  rea-         On  the  first  day  of  the  arguments  before  the 

from  first  principles,  and  their  reasonings  jury  the  question  was  raised  of  allowing  the 

"^Tif   .^i^'nf *^;n«  ^TiJ'^S.If ^.^.^  prisoner  to  close  the  case  in  his  own  behalf,  as 

3.    In  the  case  of  Stone,  tried  in  this  court  f       i     .     j    ,      j         t-i*  ^  j   j  V* 

sago,  the  instructions  were  as  foUow8<  "In  h®  desired  to  do.     His  counsel  seconded  his 

»e  the  defense  of  insanity  is  required  to  be  wish,  but  the  District  Attorney  objected.     The 

by  most  clear  and  convLnciiur  P«x)f    In  matter  was  not  settled  at  the  time,  but,  after  the 

;he  junr  must  judM  of  the  evidence  offered  delivery  of  Mr.  Reed's  address,  the  proposed 

tne  dofense;  and  if,  on  consideration  of  all  „^^„«i,'  #  ^u^  ,v.:«r.««»  «r««  »iJ^»   ♦^  fu^  «.««« 

ce  in  conneition  with  the  assumption  that  speech  of  the  prisoner  was  given  to  the  press 

n  does  is  sanely  done,  the  jury  entertains  a  and  pubushed  on  the  loth  of  January.     It  was 

doubt  as  to  whether  the  prisoner  commit-  made  up  of  a  reiteration  of  his  claims  to  patriot- 

micide  charged,  or  as  to  whether  at  the  time  igm,  piety,  and  divine  inspiration,  and  contained 

m-^^n  he  was  in  a  sane  state  of  mmd,  they  nothing  new  of  a  noteworthy  character.     He 

^hol^ver,  adopt  the  suggestion  which  is  claimed,  as  he  had  repeatedly  done  in  the  course 

wme  of  the  later  authorises— that  is,  not  to  of  the  proceedings,  that  he  had  the  sympathy  of 

le  jury  to  aoquit  if  they  feel  a  reasonable  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  good  citizens, 

tit  any  one  fact  in  the  issue ;  but  I  shall  in-  tjjat  public  opinion  was  growing  in  his  favor, 

n  as  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  as  to  all  „^^  A„^  ««.«/««:4.„  „,^„i,i  ;„of:r„  k:«  a^^a    «-^ 

X8  composing  it,  induing  that  of  responsi-  and  that  postenty  would  justify  his  deed,  and 

shall  instruct  them  as  to  the  presumption  of  condemn  any  action  against  nim. 
and  sanity,  and  shall  tell  them  finally  that,         Mr.  Scoville  occupied  nearly  five  days  in  ad- 

lole  evidence  and  on  the  consideration  of  dressing  the  jury,  beginning  on  the  16th  and 

J  presumptions,  if  they  ^J^^J  r«^^2>J«  concluding  on  the  20th.     He  went  over  the 
he  flfuilt  of  the  prisoner,  the  prisoner  is  en-  ,      **        j  u    xl         -j  •     j  xi 

1  aMuittal.  ground  covered  by  the  evidence,  exammed  the 

th  and  eleventh  instructions  asked  for  on  the  law  regarding  legal  responsibility,  contended 

e  defense  do  not  involve  any  serious  ques-  that  the  prisoner  had  long  been  an  insane  man, 

3  eleventh  instruction  asks  me  to  say  that,  denounced  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  prose- 

ry  helieve  from  the  evidence  that  the  prose-  ^„j.;^„  «„  j  „«.*« A,«j  ^»^^:««««.  ««iu;«:«««  ...u^ 

/willfully  suppressed  evidence  of  the  men-  cution,  and  attacked  prominent  politicians  who 

m  of  the  prisoner  during  two  weeks  follow-  were,  he  claimed,  responsible  for  the  state  of 

looting  or  President  Garfield  which  it  was  affairs  which  wrought  upon  the  disordered  fac- 

>wer  to  have  produced  in  the  trial,  the  jury  ulties  of  the  accused  and  impelled  him  to  the 

Si^hSi'tut'e'^eLr,  iT?^titen  ^^  f^^-  ^'"^"^^  ^^'  ,^'  ^^^^  7^^  ?K  T'"^  '" 

uld  have  been  unlavoible  to  the  prosecu-  ^^©  ^^^7  ^  save  the  country  from  the  disgrace 

of  executing  an  insane  man  in  obedience  to 

truction  ought  to  be  based  on  some  evidence  popular  clamor,  after  an  unfair  trial,  and  for  the 

«,  and  if  I  were  to  grant  the  instruction  in  purpose  of  screening  from  detestation  men  who 

t  would  be  assuming  that  there  was  some  ^J  responsible  for  his  deed, 

m  the  case  tending  to  show  a  willful  sup-  »»^»^  *^apviion/*^  *vi  uto  u^^.  ^,     tv- 

»f  evidence  by  the  prosecution.    I  can  not        .-^^  ^n®  clo*Q  O*  Mr.  bcoville's  address,  the  Dis- 

It  b  always,  however,  open  to  either  side  trict  Attorney  withdrew  all  objection  to  the 

that  evidence  which  might  have  been  pro-  prisoner  speaking  to  the  jury,  as  he  did  not 

I  whWh^has  not^be^  pw^uced  rfiould^be  »i  intend  that  any  error  should  get  into  the 

*d?'S?t'' think  the  court  o"i^t  to  Vive""  a  f^cord  upon  which  there  was  any  possibility 
(truction  in  the  shape  of  either  the  tenth  or  that  a  new  trial  should  be  allowed."  This  ex- 
prayer.  I  have  already  given  my  views  on  planation  called  forth  an  acrimonious  protest 
h  and  renuuninif  prayers.  from  the  defense,  and  Judge  Cox  granted  the 
3  conclusion  of  Judge  Cox's  decision  prisoner's  request  to  address  the  jury,  remark- 
)ner  remarked,  **I  am  satisfied  with  ingthatsomeof  his  brethren  of  the  bench**  had 
M  laid  down  by  your  Honor."  very  serious  doubts  whether,  in  a  capital  case, 
guments  before  the  jury  were  begun  on  the  prisoner  could  be  denied  the  right  to  ad- 
of  January.  Mr.  Davidge  spent  two  dress  the  jury."  Accordingly,  on  the  21st  of 
amming  up  the  evidence  for  the  prose-  January,  Guiteau  read  the  speech  which  had  al- 
id  discussing  its  bearing  on  the  plea  of  ready  been  published,  with  a  brief  preface  refer- 
He  endeavored  to  show  that  the  deed  ring  to  a  decision  that  had  just  been  made  by 
ccused  was  deliberately  planned  and  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  to  the  effect 
ically  carried  out,  havingfor  its  motives  that  the  proof  of  insanity,  beyond  a  reasonable 
r  revenge,  love  of  notoriety,  and  hope  doubt,  rested  with  the  prosecution. 
)  from  consequences  through  miscalcu-  On  Monday,  the  23a  of  January,  Mr.  Por- 
itical  influence.  His  career  was  treated  ter  began  the  closing  address  in  behalf  of  the 
Qg  depravity  and  wickedness,  unbridled  Government,  and  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
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three  days.     It  was  devoted  largely  to  portray-  prove  any  ill-will  or  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  aocoied 

ing  and  denouncing  with  scathing  invective  the  Y'V^  T®  deceased.  Wherever  a  hondoidewM  show 

^k«-««*^-  ^#   ♦!,«  «^«.,o^^    «o  -«,.,««i«^   u„  4,\.^  to  have  been  committed  Without  lawful  anthonty  ind 

character  of  the  accused  as  revealed  by  the  ^^  deUberate  intent,  it  waa  aufflcienUy  proTid'to 

evidence,  and  demolishing  the  defense  of  m-  have  been  done  with  malice  aforethought,  and  mAlice 

sanity.     It  described  the  prisoner  as  a  monster  was  not  disproved  by  showing  that  the  accused  hid 

of  iniquity,  animated  by  selfish   motives  and  ^^  personal  Ul-will  to  the  deceased,  and  that  he  killed 

vengeful  feeliag^.presnming  at  first  oa  the  pro-  Jk'^^.^tSud^^^l^^i^^^t^i^^l^ 

taction  of  a  political  faction  to  be  benefited  by  this  case)  to  produce  a  public  benefit.    If  it  could  be 

his  deed,  whose  moral  standard  he  assumed  to  shown  that  the  killing  occurred  in  a  heat  of  passion 

be  as  low  as  his  own,  and  resorting  when  this  or  under  provocation,  then  it  would  appear  that  there 

dependence  failed  to  a  pretense  of  divine  inspi-  "^^  ^2  premeditated  attempt,  and  therefore  no  malice 

««^;^n  ««^  :..«Ao;flf;ki.^  \x»/>a»n»A      ti»«  »^^.r««  aforethousfht,  and  that  would  reduce  the  crime  to 

ration  and  irresistible  pressure      The  address  manslaugWr.    It  was  hardly  necessarv,  however,  to 

was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  most  bitter  gay  that  there  was  nothing  of  that  kinS  in  the  pi»- 

and  violent  interjections  from  the  prisoner,  ent  case.    The  jui^  would  have  to  eav  either  that  the 

and  occasionally  by  heated  objections  from  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  murder  or  that  he  was  inno- 

counsel  for  the  defense,  who  claimed  that  the  "^""^  .  ^  ^'^^J"  ^^  co'^titute  the  crime  of  murder,  the 

1  i.  V  J  *.u         •^  TV.         1  assassin  must  have  a  reasonably  sane  mind— m  tecb- 

speaker  went  beyond  the  evidence.     The  only  ^ical  terms,  he  must  be  "of  sound  mind,  memoir, 

check  which  the  court  found  occasion  to  admin-  and  discretion.''    An  irresponsibly  insane  man  ooold 

ister  was  to  prevent  a  reference  to  expressions  not  commit  murder.    If  he  was  laboring  under  a  di»- 

of  public  opinion,  intended  to  counteract  the  ^  ^^  y»«  ^^^}^  faculties  to  such  an  extent  that  he 

prisoner's  often  reiterated  assertion  that  the  ^'^  "^^  know  what  he  was  doin^,  or  did  not  knov  it 

i#ji«ovru«4  o  V1.I.VU  «v.i.««»i^v«  aoo^Awvu  %,uav^usj  was  WTOUg,  thcu  he  was  wautiug  m  that  sounu  miod, 

American  people  83rmpatnized  with  him,  and  de-  memory,  and  discretion  that  was  a  part  of  the  defiui- 

manded  his  acquittal.  tion  of  murder.    In  the  next  place,  every  defendaitf 

Immediately  upon  the  close  of  Mr.  Porter's  ^»»  presumed  innocent  until  the  accusation  agaioit 

address,  at  3.15  p.  m.,  on  January  26,  1882,  no^Th?t^*d?^^**thfe  ^?efi^tion°o?1i^^  ^ 

Judge  Oox  delivered  his  charge  to  the  jury.  ^^  ^quaUy  trae  tb^  STefeJi^t  was^^^Sui 

After  speaking  of  the  rights  which  were  guar-  be  sane,  and  to  have  been  so  at  the  time  the  criflM 

anteed  to  accused  persons,  he  proceeded :  was  committed — that  is  to  say,  that  the  GoveinmeDt 

was  not  bound  to  show  affirmatively,  as  a  put  of  it> 

Every  accused  person,  he  sidd,  was  presumed  to  bo  proofs,  that  the  defendant  was  stme.  As  inaamtj 
innocent  until  the  accusation  was  proved.  With  what  was  the  exception,  and  as  the  minority  of  men  an 
difficulty  and  trouble  tlie  law  haa  been  administered  sane,  the  law  pretiumcd  the  latter  condition  of  eTeit 
in  the  present  case,  the  jurors  had  been  daily  wit-  man,  until  some  reason  was  shown  to  believe  to  tw 
nesses.  It  was,  however,  a  consolation  to  think  that  contrary.  The  burden  was,  therefore,  on  the  defend- 
not  one  of  those  sacred  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  ant,  who  set  up  insanity  as  an  excuse  for  crime,  to 
had  been  violated  in  the  person  of  the  accused.  At  produce  proofs  in  the  first  instance  to  show  thatthit 
last  the  long  chapter  of  proof  was  ended,  the  task  of  presumption  was  mistaken,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
the  advocate  was  done,  and  it  now  rested  with  the  prisoner.  Crime,  therefore,  involved  three  elcmenti 
juiT  to  determine  the  issue  between  public  justice  — the  killing,  malice,  and  a  responsible  mind  in  the 
and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  No  one  could  feel  more  murderer.  After  all  the  evidence  was  before  the  joiji 
keenly  tnan  himself  the  great  responsibility  of  his  if  the  jury,  while  bearing  in  mind  both  those  ^ 
duties,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  only  discharge  them  sumptions — that  is,  that  the  defendant  is  innocent 
by  close  adherence  to  tlie  law,  as  laid  down  by  its  till  ne  is  proved  guilty,  and  that  he  is  sane  till  the 
highest  authorities.  Before  proceeding  further,  he  contrarv  appears — ^still  entertained  what  is  called  a 
wished  to  notice  an  incident  which  had  token  place  rcasonaole  doubt  on  anv  ground,  or  as  to  any  of  the 
pending  the  recent  argument.  The  prisoner  haa  fre-  essential  elements  of  the  crime,  then  the  defendtft 
c^uently  taken  occasion  to  proclaim  that  public  opin-  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  and  to  oi:  M- 
ion,  as  evidenced  by  the  press  and  correspondence,  quittal. 

was  in  his  fiivor.    Those  declarations  could  not  have        It  was  important  to  explain  to  the  jury  here  in  tw 

been  prevented,  except  by  the  process  of  gagging  the  best  way  that  the  court  could  what  is  a  reasoniWe 

prisoner.    Any  suggestion  that  the  jury  could  oc.  in-  doubt    He  could  hardly  venture  to  give  an  exact 

nuenced  by  such  lawless  clattering  of*^  the  prisoner  definition  of  the  term,  for  he  did  not  Know  of  wj 

would  have  seemed  to  him  absurd,  and  he  should  successful  attempt  to  do  so.    As  to  questions  rel^ 

have  felt  that  he  was  insulting  the  intelligence  of  the  to  human  affairs^  a  knowledge  of  which  is  deri^ 

jury,  if  he  had  warned  them  not  to  regard  it    Coun-  from  testimony,  it  was  impossible  to  have  the  »b* 

sel  for  the  prosecution  had  felt  it  necessary,  however,  kind  of  certainty  that  is  created  by  scientific  demon- 

in  the  final  argument,  to  interpose  a  contradiction  to  stration.     The  onl^r  certainty  that  the  jury  could  ha« 

such  statements,  and  an  exception  had  been  taken  on  was  a  moral  certainty,  depending  on  the  confideooj 

the  part  of  the  accused  to  the  form  in  which  that  ef-  which  the  juij  had  in  the  inte^rrity  of  witnesses,  t^ 

fort  was  made.    For  the  sole  purpose  of  purging  the  in  their  capacity  and  opportunity  to  know  the  tnith. 

record  of  any  objectionable  matter,  ho  should  simply  If,  for  example,  facts  not  improbable  in  themsel^J 

say  that  anything  which  had  been  said  on  either  side  were  attestea  by  numerous  witnesses,  credible  and 

in  reference  to  public  excitement  or  to  newspaper  uncontradicted,  and  who  had  every  opportunity  to 

opinion  was  not  to  be  r^arded  by  the  jury.  know  the  truth,  a  reasonable  or  moral  certainty  wonW 

The  indictment  charged  the  defendant  with  having  be  inspired  by  that  testimony.     In  such  a  case  doan 

murdered  James  A.  Garfield,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  would  be  unreasonable,  or  imaginary,  or  speculsfiw- 

the  court  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  crime  charged.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  doubt  as  to  w nether  the  ptfV 

Murder  was  committed  where  a  person  of  sound  mem-  might  not  be  innocent  in  the  face  of  strong  proofe  « 

ory  and  discretion  unlawfully  kiHed  a  reasonable  being  his  guilt ;  but  it  must  be  a  sincere  doubt,  whether  b* 

in  the  peace  of  the  United  States  with  malice  afore-  had  been  proved  guilty.     Even  where  tne  testimonj 

thought.     It  had  to  be  proved,  first,  that  the  death  was  contradictory,  ana  where  so  much  more  credit 

was  caused  by  the  act  of  the  accused,  and,  further,  should  be  given  to  one  side  than  the  other,  the  same 

that  it  was  caused  with  malice  aforethought.    That  result  might  be  produced.    On  the  other  hand,  the 

did  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Government  had  to  opposing  proofs  might  be  so  balanced  that  the  juij 
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istly  doubt  on  which  side,  under  all  the  dr- 
ees, the  truth  lay,  and  in  such  oaae  the  ae- 
jty  wa:»  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
a  jury  oould  be  expected  to  do  was  to  be  rea- 
and  morally  certain  of  the  facts  which  they 

to  be  their  verdict.  In  illustration  of  this 
idffe  Cox  quoted  the  choi^  of  Chief-Justice 
f  Massachusetts,  in  the  case  of  the  Common- 
,gainst  Webster. 

reference  to  the  evidence  in  this  case  very 
oment  was  required  by  the  court,  except  upon 
tion — the  others  heiusi  hardly  matters  of  dis- 
^hat  the  defendant  fired  at,  and  shot,  the  de- 
?resident  was  abundantly  proved;  that  the 
ras  fatal  had  been  testified  to  by  the  surgeons, 
e  competent  to  s^ak,  and  they  were  imcon- 
l;  that  the  homicide  was  committed  with 
iforetbought  (if  the  defendant  were  capable 
nal  intent  or  malice),  could  hardly  be  ga'm- 
;  was  not  necessary  to  prove  that  anv  special 
»  hatred  or  malice  was  entertainea  by  the 
toward  the  deceased.  It  was  sufficient  to 
lat  the  act  was  done  by  deliberate  intent,  as 
^m  an  act  done  under  a  certain  impulse  in 
of  blood  and  without  previous  malice.  £vi- 
A  been  exhibited  to  the  lury  tending  to  show 

defendant  admitted  in  his  own  handwriting 

had  conceived  the  idea  of  ^*  romovinff  the 
it,"  as  he  called  it,  six  weeks  before  the  snoot- 
tt  he  had  deliberated  upon  it  and  come  to  the 
lation  to  do  it^  and  that  about  two  weeks  be- 
tocomplished  it  he  stationed  himself  at  certain 
3  do  the  act,  but  for  some  reason  was  pre- 

His  preparation  for  it  by  the  purchase  of  a 
id  been  shown.    All  these  facts  came  up  to 

measure  of  the  proof  required  to  establish 
)  law  denominatea  malice  aforethought  The 
lid  find  little  difficulty  in  reaching  a  oonclu- 
to  all  the  elements  that  made  up  the  crime 

in  the  indictment,  except  it  might  be  as  to 
3f  sound  mind,  memory^  and  discretion — but 

only  a  technical  expression  for  a  responsible, 
Q.  He  now  approached  that  difficult  question, 
already  said  tnat  a  man  who  is  insane  in  the 
at  makes  him  irresponsible  can  not  commit  a 
The  defease  of  insanity  had  been  so  abused 
brought  into  great  discredit.  It  was  the  last 
i  cases  of  un(^uestioned  guilt.  It  had  been  an 
)r  juries  to  bring  in  a  veniict  of  acquittal  when 
\a  a  public  sympathy  for  the  aocu^,  and  es- 
where  there  was  provocation  for  the  homi- 
>rding  to  public  sentiment,  but  not  according 

For  that  reason  the  defense  of  insanity  was 
irith  disfavor,  and  pubUo  sentiment  was  hoa- 
L  Nevertheless,  if  insanity  were  established 
rce  necessary,  it  was  a  perfect  defense  for  an 
int  for  murder,  and  must  be  allowed  full 

It  would  be  observed  that  in  this  case  there 
trouble  with  any  qut^stion  about  what  might 
I  total  insanity,  such  as  raving  mania  or  ai>- 
nbecilitv,  in  which  all  exercise  of  reason  is 
,  and  wnere  there  is  no  recognition  of  persons 
i  or  tneir  relations.  But  there  was  a  dcbata- 
er-line  between  sanity  and  insanity,  and  there 
m  great  difficulty  in  determining  on  which 
his  line  a  person  was  to  be  put.    There  were 

which  a  man^s  mental  faculties  generally 
to  be  in  full  vigor,  but  where  on  one  single 
he  seemed  to  be  deranged.  A  man  was  pos- 
perhaps,  by  a  belief  of  something  absurd 
le  could  not  be  reasoned  out  of  (what  was 
i  insane  delusion),  or  he  might  have  some  mor- 
tensity,  seeminglv  in  harsh  discord  with  the 
is  intellectual  ana  moral  nature.  Those  were 
bich,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  were  called 
nsanity.  Sometimes  its  existence  and  some- 
i  limits  were  doubtful  and  indefinable,  and  in 
Lses  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
bad  passed  the  line  of  moral  or  legal  occounta- 
r  his  actions. 


The  jury  would  bear  in  mind  that  a  man  did  not 
become  irresponsible  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  being 
partialljr  insane.  Such  a  man  did  not  take  leave  of 
nis  passions  by  becoming  insane.  He  might  retain  as 
much  control  over  them  as  in  health.  He  might  com- 
mit offenses,  too,  with  whicli  his  infirmity  had  noth- 
ing to  do.  Ue  might  be  sane  as  to  the  crime  he  com- 
mitted, might  understand  its  nature^  and  might  be 
governed  by  the  same  motives  in  relation  to  it  as  other 
people,  while  on  other  subjects  having  no  relations 
whatever  to  the  crime  he  mi^ht  be  the  victim  of  delu- 
sion. Whenever  this  partial  insanity  was  relied  on 
as  a  defense,  it  must  appear  that  the  crime  charged 
was  a  product  of  the  delusion  or  other  morbid  condi- 
tion, and  connected  with  it  as  effect  with  cause,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  result  of  sane  reasoning  whicn  the 
party  mi^ht  be  capable  of,  notwithstanding  his  limit- 
ed and  circumscribed  disorder.  Assuming  that  that 
infirmity  of  mind  had  a  direct  infiuence  on  crime, 
the  difficulty  was  to  fix  the  character  of  the  disorder 
which  fixed  responsibility  or  irresponsibility  in  law. 
The  outgoings  of  the  judicial  mind  on  that  sulyect 
had  not  oeen  always  entirely  satisfactory  nor  in  har- 
mony with  the  conclusions  of  medical  science.  Courts 
had,  in  former  tunes,  passed  upon  the  law  in  regard 
to  insanity  without  regard  to  the  medical  aspect  of 
the  subject ;  but  it  would  be  only  properly  dealt  with 
by  a  concurrence  of  harmonious  treatment  between 
the  two  sciences  of  law  and  medicine.  The  courts 
had,  therefore,  adopted  and  again  discarded  one  the- 
ory after  anotner  in  the  effort  to  find  some  common 
ground  on  which  to  stand,  and  his  effort  would  be  to 
nve  to  the  jury  the  results  most  commonly  accepted  by 
the  courts.  It  would  be  well  to  say  a  word  to  tne  jury 
as  to  the  kind  of  evidence  by  which  courts  and  juries 
were  guided  in  this  difficult  and  delicate  inquiry. 
That  subtile  essence  called  mind  defied,  of  course,  ocu- 
lar inspection.  It  could  only  be  known  by  its  mani- 
festations. The  test  was  an  to  whether  the  conduct  of 
the  man  and  his  thoughts  and  emotions  onnformed 
with  those  of  persons  ot  sound  mind,  or  whether  they 
contrasted  harshly  with  it.  By  that  a  judgment  was 
formed  as  to  a  man's  soundness  of  mmd.  And  for 
that  reason  evidence  was  admissible  to  show  conduct 
and  langua^  that  would  indicate  to  the  generol  mind 
some  morbid  condition  of  the  intellectiud  powers. 
Everything  relating  to  his  mental  and  physical  his- 
tory was,  Uierefore,  relevant,  because  any  conclusion 
on  the  subject  must  often  rest  on  a  large  number  of 
fl^ts ;  and  letters,  spontaneously  written,  afforded  one 
of  the  best  indications  of  menUu  condition.  Evidence 
of  insanity  in  the  parents  was  always  pertinent;  but 
juries  were  never  allowed  to  infer  insanity  of  the  ac- 
cused from  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence  in  the  ances- 
tors. Wlien,  however,  there  was  evidence  tending  to 
show  insane  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  evi- 
dence of  insanity  in  the  ancestors  was  admissible  as 
corroborative  of  the  others.  Therefore  it  was  that,  in 
this  case,  the  defense  had  been  allowed  to  intrt>duce 
evidence  covering  the  whole  life  of  the  accused  and 
reaching  also  his  family  antecedents.  In  a  case  bo 
full  of  detail,  he  should  deem  it  to  be  his  duty  to  coll 
the  attention  of  the  jury  to  particular  parts  of  it,  but 
he  wished  tlie  jury  distinctly  to  understand  that  it 
was  their  province,  and  not  his,  to  decide  upon  the 
facts ;  and  if  ho,  at  any  time,  seemed  to  express  or 
intimate  an  opinion  on  the  facts  ^which  he  did  not 
design  to  do)  it  would  not  be  binding  on  them ;  but 
they  must  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  the  evi- 
dence. 

The  instructions  which  he  had  alreadjr  given  to  the 
iur^  imported  that  the  true  test  of  criminal  rcsponsi- 
oihty,  where  the  defense  of  insanity  was  interposed, 
was  whether  the  accused  had  sufficient  use  of  his  rea- 
son to  understand  the  nature  of  the  act  with  which  ho 
was  charged,  and  to  understand  that  it  was  wrong  for 
him  to  commit  it.  If  those  were  the  facts,  he  was 
criminally  responsible  for  the  act,  w^hatever  peculiari- 
ties might  be  shown  of  him  in  other  respects.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  his  reason  were  so  defective,  in  conso- 
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quenoe  of  brain-diBoase,  that  he  could  not  understand 
what  he  was  doing,  or  could  not  understand  that  what 
he  was  doing  was  wronff,  he  ought  to  be  treated  as  an 
irresponsible  lunatic.  As  the  law  assumed  every  one, 
at  the  outset,  to  be  sane  and  responsible,  the  question 
was,  What  was  there  in  this  case  to  show  the  contrary 
as  to  this  defendant  ?  A  jury  was  not  warranted  in 
inferring  that  a  man  was  insane  from  the  mere  fact  of 
his  committing  a  crime,  or  from  the  enormity  of  the 
crime,  because  the  law  presumes  that  there  is  a  bad 
motive,  and  that  the  crime  is  prompted  by  malice,  if 
nothing  else  appears.  Perhaps  the  easiest  way  for  the 
jury  to  exomme  into  the  subject  was,  first  to  satisfy 
themselves  about  the  condition  of  the  prisoner's  mind 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  before  anv  conception 
of  the  assassination  had  entered  it,  and  also  at  the 
present  time,  and  then  consider  what  evidence  exists  as 
10  a  different  condition  of  mind  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  act.  He  should  not  spend  any  time  on 
the  first  question,  because  to  examme  it  at  all  would 
lequiro  a  review  or  the  evidence  relating  to  over  twenty 
years  of  the  prisoner's  life,  and  this  had  been  so  ex- 
naustiyclv  discussed  by  counsel  that  anything  he  could 
Bay  would  be  a  wearisome  repetition.  It  was  enough 
to  say  that,  on  the  one  side,  this  evidence  was  sup- 
posea  to  show  a  chronic  condition  of  insanity  before 
the  ciime,  and,  on  the  other  side,  to  show  an  excep- 
tionally quick  intelligence  and  decided  powers  of 
discrimination.  The  jury  would  have  to  draw  its  own 
conclusions.  Was  the  prisoner's  ordinary,  permanent, 
chronic  condition  of  mind  such  that  he  was  unable  to 
understand  the  nature  of  his  actions,  and  to  distin- 
guish between  right  and  wrong  in  his  conduct  ?  Was 
he  subject^  all  the  time,  to  insane  delusions,  which  de- 
Btro^ea  his  power  so  to  distinguish ;  ana  did  tho»e 
continue  down  to,  and  embrace,  the  act  for  which  he 
is  on  trial  ?  If  so,  he  was  simply  an  irresponsible  lu- 
natic. On  the  other  hand,  had  ne  the  orcunary  intel- 
ligence of  sane  people,  so  that  he  could  distinguish 
between  risht  and  wrong  as  to  his  actions  ?  If  another 
person  had  committed  the  assassination,  would  the 
prisoner  have  appreciated  the  wickedness  of  it  ?  Would 
ne  have  understood  the  character  of  the  act  and  its 
wrongfulness  if  another  person  hod  su^ested  it  to 
him  ?  The  jury  must  consider  these  questions  in  their 
own  mind.  If  the  jury  were  satisfied  that  his  ordi- 
naiT  and  chronic  concUtion  was  that  of  sanity — at  least 
so  far  that  he  knew  the  character  of  his  own  actions, 
and  how  far  they  were  right  or  wrong — and  that  he 
was  not  under  any  permanent  insane  delusion  which 
destax>yed  his  power  of  discriminating  between  right 
and  wrong,  then  the  remaining  inquiry  was,  whether 
there  was  any  special  insanity  connected  witii  this 
crime.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  reliance  of  the  de- 
fense was  the  existence  of  an  insane  delusion  in  the 
prisoner's  mind  which  go  perverted  his  reason  as  to 
mcapocitate  him  from  perceiving  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  as  to  this  particular  act. 

As  a  part  of  the  history  of  judicuil  sentiment  on  this 
subjectj  and  by  way  of  illustrating  the  difference  be- 
tween insane  delusions  and  responsibility,  he  would 
refer  the  jury  to  a  celebrated  case  in  English  history 
which  hod  already  been  commented  on  m  the  argu- 
ments. Judge  Cox  here  quoted  from  the  opinions  of 
the  judges  in  the  McNaughton  cose  and  from  some 
American  authorities  on  the  same  subject.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  tfie  subject  of  insane  delusion  played  an 
important  part  in  this  cose  and  demanded  careful  con- 
sideration. The  subject  was  treated  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent in  judicial  decisions,  but  more  was  learned  about 
it  from  works  of  medical  jurisprudence  and  firom  ex- 
pert testimony.  Sane  people  were  sometime  said  to 
nave  delusions  proceeaing  from  temporarjr  disorders 
and  from  mistakes  in  the  senses.  Sometimes  they 
speculated  on  matters  beyond  the  scope  of  human 
knowlcciffo,  but  delusions  in  sane  people  were  always 
susceptible  of  being  corrected  and  removed  by  evi- 
dence and  argument.  On  the  contrary,  insane  delu- 
sions, according  to  all  testimony,  were  unreasoning 
and  incorrigible.    Those  who  hod  them  believed  in 


the  existence  of  facts  which  were  either  impoesible 
absolutely  or  impossible  at  least  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual.  A  man  might,  with  no 
reason  for  it,  believe  that  another  was  plotting  against 
his  life,  or  that  he  himself  was  the  owner  of  untold 
wealth,  or  that  he  had  invented  something  which 
would  revolutionize  the  world,  or  that  he  was  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  Christ,  or  God,  or 
that  he  was  inspired  by  God  to  do  a  certain  act.  or 
that  he  had  a  glass  limb,  and  those  were  cases  of  in- 
sane delusion.  Generally^  the  delusion  centered  around 
the  patient  himself,  his  rights  or  his  wrongs.  It  came 
and  went  independently  of  the  exercise  of  will  and 
reason,  like  the  phantom  of  a  dream.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  waking  dream  of  the  insane,  in  which  ideas  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  mina  as  real  facts.  The 
most  certain  thing  was,  that  an  insane  delusion  was 
never  the  result  of  reasoning  and  reflection ;  was  not 
generated  by  the  mind,  could  not  be  dispelled  by  them. 
A  man  might  reason  himself,  or  be  reasoned  by  others, 
into  absura  opinions  and  be  persuaded  into  impracti- 
cable schemes,  but  he  could  not  be  reasoned  or  per- 
suaded into  insanity  or  insane  delusions.  Whenever 
evidence  was  found  of  an  insane  delusion,  it  was  found 
that  the  insane  delusion  did  not  relate  to  mere  senti- 


reasonmg 

opinions  were  often  absurd  m  the  extreme.  Some 
persons  believed  in  animal  magnetism,  in  spiritualism, 
and  other  like  matters,  in  a  degree  wnich  seemed  ab- 
surd to  other  people.  There  was  no  absurdity  in  re- 
gard to  reli^ous,  political,  and  social  questions  that 
nad  not  its  smcere  supporters.  Those  opinions  might 
arise  fVom  natural  weakness,  bad  reasoning  powers, 
ignorance  of  men  and  things,  fraudulent  imposture, 
and  often  from  perverted  moral  sentiment ;  but  stili 
they  were  opinions  founded  on  some  kind  of  evidence, 
ana  liable  to  be  abandoned  on  better  information  or 
on  sounder  reasoning,  but  they  were  not  insane  delu- 
sions. An  insane  delusion  was  the  coinage  of  a  dds- 
eased  brain,  which  defies  reason  and  ridicule,  and 
throws  into  disorder  all  the  springs  of  human  action. 
Before  asking  the  jury  to  apply  these  considerations 
to  the  facts  in  this  case,  he  wished  to  premise  one  or 
two  things.  The  question  for  the  jury  to  determine 
was,  Wlmt  was  the  condition  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at 
the  time  when  this  project  was  executed !  If  he  were 
Bufl^ciently  sane  then  to  be  responsible,  it  mattered 
not  what  might  have  been  his  condition  before  or 
afler.  Still,  evidence  had  been  properly  admitted  as 
to  his  previous  and  subsequent  conoition,  because  it 
threw  light,  prospectively  and  retrospectively^  on  his 
condition  at  the  time.  Inasmuch  as  these  disorders 
were  of  gradual  growth  and  of  indefinite  continuance, 
if  he  were  insane  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  it  was  natural  to  infer  ^at 
he  was  so  at  the  time.  But  still,  all  ^e  evidence 
must  center  around  the  time  when  the  deed  was  done. 
The  jury  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  evidence  respecting 
the  peculiarities  of  tiie  prisoner  tiirough  a  lon^  period 
of  time  before  this  occurrence,  and  it  was  claimed  on 
the  part  of  the  defense  that  he  was  during  all  that 
time  subject  to  delusions  that  were  calculate  to  dis- 
turb his  reason,  and  to  throw  it  off  its  balance.  The 
only  materiality  of  that  evidence  was  the  probability 
which  it  might  afford  of  the  defendant's  liability  to 
such  disorders  of  mind,  and  the  corroboration  which 
it  might  yield  to  other  evidence  tending  to  show  such 
disorder  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
The  jury  must  determine  whether  at  the  time  the  hom- 
icide was  committed  the  defendant  was  laboring  under 
any  insane  delusion  prompting  or  impelling  him  to  do 
the  deed.  Naturally,  they  would  look  first  to  any  ex- 
planation of  tbe  act  that  miji^ht  have  been  made  by  the 
defendant  himself  at  the  time,  or  immediately  before 
or  after.  Several  papers  had  been  laid  before  them 
that  had  been  in  the  prisoner's  possession,  and  that 
purported  to  assign  the  motive  for  the  deed.  In  the 
address  to  the  American  people  of  the  16th  of  June  he 
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nid :  *^  I  oonceived  the  idea  of  removing  the  PreaideDt  political  necessity.    When  men  reasoned,  the  law  re- 

foar  weeks  ago.    Not  a  soul  knew  of  my  purpose.    I  q^uired  them  to  reason  correctly,  so  far  as  their  prao- 

oonceived  the  idea  myself,  and  I  kept  it  to  myself.    I  tical  duties  were  concerned.     When  they  had  the  ca- 

refid  the  newspapers  carefully,  for  and  against  the  pacity  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  they 

Administration,  and  gradually  the  conviction  dawned  were  bound  to  do  it.    Opinions,  properly  so  called 

upon  me  that  the  President's  removal  was  a  political  (that  is,  belief  resulting  from  reasonmg.  reflection, 

necessity,  because  he  proved  a  traitor  to  the  men  who  and  the  examination  of  evidence),  aflbrdea  no  protec- 

made  him,  and  thereby  imperiled  the  life  of  the  nar  tion  against  the  penal  consequences  of  crime.    A  man 

tion."     Again  he  said  in  tnis  address :  "  Ingratitude  might  believe  a  course  of  action  to  be  right,  and  the 

ia  the  basest  of  crimes.     The  President,  under  the  law  might  forbid  it  as  wrong.    Nevertheless,  he  musit 

manipulation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  been  guilty  obey  the  law,  and  nothing  could  save  him  from  tiio 

of  the  basest  ingratitude  to  the  Stalwarts.    His  ex-  consequences  of  the  violation  of  the  law  except  the 

grass  purpose  has  been  to  crush  General  Qrant  and  fact  that  he  was  so  crazed  by  disease  as  to  be  unable 
enator  Conkling,  and  tiiereby  open  the  way  for  his  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  obedience.  [The  court 
renomination  inl884.  In  the  Pr^ident's  madness  he  here  quoted  the  decision  oi  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
has  wrecked  the  once  grand  BepubUcan  party,  and  Mormon  case.]  In  like  manner,  he  said,  a  man  might 
for  that  he  dies.'*  And  again :  ^^This  is  not  murder :  reason  himscll  into  a  conviction  of  the  expediency  and 
it  is  a  political  necessity.  It  will  make  my  Mena  necessity  of  protecting  the  character  of  a  political  as- 
Arthur  President,  and  save  the  republic.''  The  sociation.  but  to  allow  him  to  find  shelter  from  pun- 
other  {mpers  were  of  similar  tenor.  There  was  evi-  ishment  oehind  that  belief  would  be  simply  monstrous, 
dence  that,  when  arrested,  the  prisoner  refWd  to  talk.  Between  one  and  two  centuries  ago  there  had  arisen  a 
but  81^  that  the  papers  would  explain  alL  On  the  school  of  moralists  who  were  accused  of  maintaining 
ni^ht  of  the  aasaam nation  the  prisoner  had  said  to  the  the  doctrine  that,  whenever  the  end  to  be  attained 
witness  Brooks  that  he  had  thought  over  it  and  proved  was  right,  any  means  necessary  to  its  attainment  were 
over  it  for  weeks :  that  he  was  satisfied  that  he  haa  to  justifiaole.  Consequently,  they  incurred  the  odium 
do  the  thing,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  and  had  of  nearly  all  Christendom.  By  that  method  of  reason- 
done  it  as  a  matter  of  duty.  He  had  made  up  his  ing  the  prisoner  seemed  to  have  gotten  the  idea  that, 
mind  that  the  President  and  Secretary  Blaine  were  in  order  to  unite  the  Bepublican  party  and  to  save  the 
oonsDiring  against  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  that  republic,  whatever  means  were  necessary  would  be 
the  Presiuent  must  die.  In  addition  to  this,  the  jury  justifiable ;  that  the  deatii  of  tiie  President  by  violence 
had  the  important  testimony  of  Mr.  Beynolds  as  to  the  was  only  a  proper  and  necessary  means  of  aooomplish- 
prisoner'a  statements,  oral  and  written,  about  a  fort-  ing  it,  and  was  therefore  justifiable ;  and  that,  oeing 
ni^ht  after  the  shooting.  There  he  was  found  reiter-  justifiable  as  a  political  necessity,  it  was  not  murder, 
atmg  the  statements  contained  in  his  other  papers.  That  appeared  to  bo  the  substance  of  the  idea  which 
and  saying  that  the  situation  at  Albany  su^gestea  the  the  prisoner  had  put  forth  to  the  world,  and  if  this 
removal  oi  the  President,  and  that,  as  the  faction  fight  was  the  whole  of  his  position,  it  presented  one  of  those 
became  more  bitter,  he  became  more  decided ;  that  he  vagaries  of  opinion  (even  if  it  were  sincere)  for  which 
knew  that  Arthur  would  become  President,  etc.  the  law  had  no  accommodation,  and  which  furnished 

no  excuse  whatever  for  crime.    There  was,  undoubt- 

Judge  Cox  proceeded  to  quote  from  the  ad-  edly,  a  form  of  insane  delusion,  consisting  of  a  belief 

dress  to  the  American  people  which  was  writ-  ^7  a  person  that  he  is  inspired  by  the  Almighty  to 

ten  and  given  to  Mr.  Reynolds :  ^'^i*^?'®^^Tt  ^^^  jnotiier,  for  example-and  this 
°  *^  delusion  might  be  so  strong  as  to  impel  him  to  the 
**  I  now  wish  to  state  distinctiy  why  I  attempted  to  commission  of  crime.  The  defendant  in  this  case 
remove  the  President.  I  had  read  the  papers  for  claimed  that  he  labored  under  such  a  delusion  at  the 
and  against  the  Administrotion  vcrv  carefully  for  time  of  the  assassination.  His  unsworn  declarations 
two  months  before  I  conceived  the  icioa  of  removing  in  his  own  fiivor  were  not,  of  course,  evidence,  and 
him.  Gradually,  as  the  result  of  reading  the  news-  were  not  to  be  considered  by  the  jury.  A  man's  Ian- 
papers,  the  idea  settled  on  mo  that  if  the  President  g[uage,  when  sincere,  might  be  evidence  of  his  oondi- 
wcre  removed,  it  would  unite  the  two  factions  of  tion  of  mind,  but  not  evidence  in  his  favor  of  the  facts 
the  Bepublican  jwirty,  and  thereby  save  the  Govern-  declared  by  him.  He  could  never  manufacture  evi- 
xnent  finom  going  into  the  hands  or  ex-rebels  and  their  dence  in  that  way  in  his  own  exoneration.  The  law 
Northern  allies.  It  was  mv  own  conception,  and,  allowed  a  prisoner  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf,  and 
whether  right  or  wrong,  I  taK^  the  entire  rcsponsibii-  therefore  made  bis  sworn  testimony  on  the  witness- 
ity."  A  second  paper,  dated  July  19th,  addressed  stand  legal  evidence,  to  be  received  and  considered, 
to  the  public,  reiterated  these  statements,  and  added,  and  given  such  weight  to  as  it  deserved.  No  verdict, 
**  I  have  got  the  inspiration  worked  out  or  me."  The  however,  could  be  safely  rendered  on  the  sole  evidence 
jury  had  now  before  it  everything  emanating  from  of  an  accused  party  under  such  circumstances.  Other- 
the  prisoner  about  the  time  of  the  shooting.  There  wise,  a  man  on  trial  for  his  life  could  secure  his  ac- 
was  nothing  further  from  him  until  throe  months  quittal  by  simplv  testifying  that  he  had  committed  the 
afterward.  And  now  he  would  pass  to  consider  crime  under  a  delusion  or  inspiration,  or  irresistible 
the'  imoort  of  all  this.  The  jury  would  consider,  impulse.  That  would  be  to  proclaim  a  universal  am- 
first,  whether  thb  evidence  fairlv  represented  the  nesty  to  criminals  in  tiie  past,  and  unbounded  license 
feelings  and  ideas  that  governed  Uie  prisoner  at  the  in  the  f\iture,  and  courts  of  justice  might  as  well  be 
time  of  the  shooting.     If  it  did,  it   represented  a  closed. 

thing  which  he  ( Jud^  Cox)  had  not  seen  character-        He  would  say  a  word  about  the  characteristics  of 

ized  m  any  ludicial  utterance  as  an  insane  delusion,  that  form  of  delusion.    The  idea  of  being  inspired  to 

They  wouia  consider  whether  it  was  evidence  of  in-  do  an  act  might  be  either  a  sane  belief  or  an  insane 

fumity,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  showed  an  am-  delusion.     A  great  many  Christian  people  believed 

pie  power  of  reasoning  and  reflection  on  the  argu-  not  only  that  events  were  providentially  ordered,  but 

raents  and  evidence  for  and  agdnst,  resulting  in  the  that  they  themselves  received  special  providential 

opinion  that  the  President  had  betrayed  his  party,  guidance  and  illumination  in  respect  both  to  their  in- 

aud  that,  if  he  were  out  of  the  way,  it  would  be  a  ben-  ward  thoughts  and  their  outward  actions.    But  this 

efit  to  his  party,  and  would  save  the  country  fVom  was  a  mere  sane  belief.    On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 

the  predominance  of  their  political  opponents.    So  far  sincerely,  though  insanely,  believed  that,  like  St. 

there  was  nothing  insane  m  the  conclusion.    It  had  Paul  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  he  had  been  smitten  to 

doubtless  been  shared  by  a  good  many  heated  parti-  the  earth  and  had  seen  a  great  light  and  had  heard  a 

sans  who  were  sane  people,  but  the  difference  was  voice  fh)m  heaven  warning  and  commanding  him  to 

that  the  prisoner  readied  the  conclusion  that  to  put  do  a  certain  act,  that  would  be  a  cose  of  imaginary  in- 

the  President  out  of  the  way  by  assassination  was  a  spiration  amounting  to  an  insane  delusion,   ^he  ques- 
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tion  was,  whether  the  case  of  this  defendant  presented  pravcd  career,  working  himself  into  the  resolution  of 
anything  analogous  to  that.  The  theory  of  the  Gov-  startling  the  world  with  a  crime  which  would  secure 
emment  was  t^t  the  defendant  committed  this  homi-  him  a  Iwd  eminence.  The  other  represented  a  youth 
cide  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties  and  from  per-  bom.  as  it  were,  mider  malign  influenoM—the  child 
fectly  sane  motives ;  that  he  did  the  act  from  revenge,  of  a  diseased  mother  and  of  a  father  subject  to  insane 
or,  perhaps,  ^m  a  morbid  desire  for  notoriety ;  timt  delusions,  reared  in  retirement  and  imbued  with  Snat- 
he calculated  deliberately  on  being  protected  by  those  ical  religious  views ;  subsequently,  his  mind  filled 
who  were  to  be  benefited  politically  by  the  death  of  with  fimatical  theories,  launched  on  the  world  with 
the  President ;  that  he  made  no  pretense  of  inspira  no  guidance  save  his  own  impulses,  evindnf  an  in- 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  assassination,  nor  until  he  had  capacity  for  any  continuous  employment  ;^iangiDg 
discovered  that  his  expectations  from  the  so-called  ^om  one  pursmt  to  another — now  a  lawyer,  now  a 
tStalwait  wing  of  the  Bepublican  party  were  delusive ;  religionist,  and  now  a  politician — unsuccessful  in  all: 
and  that  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  broached  this  fill  of  wild,  impracticable  schemes,  for  which  he  had 
theory  of  ins{>iration  and  irresistible  pressure  to  the  neither  resources  nor  ability;  subject  to  delusions; 
oonomission  of  the  act.  Whether  this  was  true  or  not  his  mind  incoherent  and  incompetent  of  reasoning 
the  jury  must  determine  fh>m  the  evidence.  It  was  coherently  on  any  subject ;  with  a  mind  so  weak  ana 
true  that  the  term  *^  inspiration  '^  did  not  appear  in  a  temper  so  impressionable  that  he  became  deranged, 
the  papers  first  written  by  the  defendant,  nor  in  those  and  was,  therefore,  impelled  to  the  commission  of  a 
delivered  to  Mr.  Bevnolds,  except  at  the  close  of  the  crime  the  seriousness  of  which  he  could  not  under- 
one  dated  July  19tL  in  which  he  said  that  the  in-  stand.  It  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  determine  whkh 
spiration  was  workea  out  of  him  (although  what  was  of  the  portnuts  is  Hie  true  one. 
meant  was  not  clear),  and  it  was  true,  aW,  that  that  And  now,  gentlemen,  to  sum  up  all  I  have  said  to 
was  after  he  was  informed  that  he  was  being  de-  you,  if  you  f^d  fi-om  the  whole  evidence  that  at  the 
nounced  by  the  Stalwarts.  Judge  Cox  referred  to  time  of  the  commission  of  the  homidde  the  prisoner 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Noble  Young,  Dr.  McDonald,  was  laboring  under  such  a  defect  of  his  reason  that  he 
and  Dr.  Gray,  and  this,  he  said,  was  about  the  sub-  was  incapable  of  understanding  what  he  was  doing, 
stance  of  what  appearea  in  the  case  on  the  subiect  of  or  of  seeing  that  it  was  a  wrong  thine  to  do— as,  for 
inspiration.  The  question  for  the  jury  was  whether,  example,  if  ne  were  under  the  insane  delusion  that  the 
on  the  one  hand,  the  idea  of  killing  the  President  first  Almight^  had  commanded  him  to  do  the  act—then  he 
presented  itself  to  the  defendant  in  the  shape  of  a  was  not  in  a  responsible  condition  of  mind,  but  was 
command  or  inspiration  of  the  Deity,  in  the  manner  in  an  object  of  compassion  and  should  be  now  aloquitted. 
which  in^sane  delusions  of  that  sort  arose  ;  or  whether.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  find  that  he  was  under  no 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  conception  of  his  own,  insane  delusion,  but  had  the  possession  of  his  facul- 


more  than  one  of  the  vagaries  of  reasoning,  which  he  his  motive  were  personal  vindictiveness^  political  ani- 

had  already  characterized  as  furnishing  no  excuse  for  mosity,  a  desire  to  avenge  supposed  pohtical  wronp, 

crime.    He  had  dwelt  upon  the  question  of  insane  de-  or  a  morbid  desire  for  notoriety  ;  or,  if  you  are  unable 

lusion  simply  because  the  evidence  relating  to  that  was  to  discover  any  motive  at  all,  the  act  is  simply  mm- 

evidence  touching  the  defendant's  power  or  want  of  der,  and  it  is  jrour  duty  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  as 

power  (fVom  mental  disease)  to  distinguish  between  indicted.   Or,  if  you  find  that  the  prisoner  is  not  guiltT 

right  and  wrong  as  to  the  act  done  by  him.    This  was  by  reason  of  insanity,  it  is  your  duty  to  say  so.  You  will 

the  broad  question  for  Uie  jury  to  determine,  and  was  now  retire  to  your  room  and  consider  your  verdict 
what  was  relied  upon  by  the  defense.    It  nad  been         mi.  ^.^x^j/t  ji.  -*w 

ai^ed  with  force  on  the  part  of  the  defense  that  there        The  jnry  retired  at  4.40  P.  M.,  and  shortly 

were  a  great  many  things  in  the  defendant's  conduct  afterward  the  coart  took  a  recess  until  5.30. 

which  could  not  be  expected  of  a  sane  man,  and  which  Some  time  before  the  court   reassembled,  or 

were  only  explainable  on  the  theory  of  insanity.   There  ^j^i^ij,  thirty  minutes  from  their  retirement,  the 

were  strange  things  m  his  career,  and  whether  they  .  .    .._  *    ,   .^^.   4.u«„  i,„^   «««^^j   ....^«  « 

were  reaUy  indi^tions  of  insanity,  or  could  be  a^  Jn^y .  intinjBted  that  they  had  agreed  upon  » 

counted  for  by  his  ignorance  of  men,  bv  his  exaf^rated  verdict.     When  order  had  been  restored  after 

egotism,  or  by  his  bluntnass  of  moral  sense,  it  might  the  recess,  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  in  answer 

be  diflBcult  to  determine.    The  only  safe  rule,  however,  ^o  tie  customary  question  as  to  the  verdict, 

was  for  the  jury  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  one  test  answered,  "  Guilty  as  indicted."    On  the  de- 

ofcnminal  responsibility,  namelv,  whether  the  pns-  ""•'"^'^^^      o       mi     i.u     .^  ^  **  „  j      j 

oner  possessed  the  mental  capacity,  at  the  time  thS  act  mand  of  Mr.  Sooville,  the  jury  was  polled,  and 

was  committed,  to  know  that  it  was  wrong,  or  whether  at  the  call  of  his  name  each  juryman  answered, 

he  was  deprived  of  that  capacity  by  mental  disease.  *^  Guiltv."     As  the  last  name  was  called,  the 

There  was  one  important  <E8ti notion  which  the  jury  prisoner  shrieked :  "  My  blood  will  be  upon  the 

must  not  lose  sight  of,  and  they  must  decide  how  far  T     ,i„  ^r+i^^*  ,•„««.      "n^^**  «/x«  f^^^^4-  :«.f  «    Mr 

it  was  applicabli  to  tlis  case.  ^That  was  the  dbtino-  heads  of  that  jury.     Don  t  you  forget  it  I       Mr. 

tion  between  mental  and  moral  obliquity;  between  the  Scoville   again   addressea  the   court,   sayiDg: 

mental  incapacity  to  distin^ish  between  ri^ht  and  *^  Your  Honor,  I  do  not  desire  to  forfeit  any 

wrong,  and  the  moral  insensibility  to  that  distmction.  rights  I  may  have  under  the  law  and  practice 

In  conclusion,  he  said :  in  this  District.    If  there  is  anything  that! 

From  the  materials  presented  to  you  two  pictures  ought  to  do  now  to  save  those  rights,  I  would 

have  been  drawn  to  you  by  counsel.    The  one  repre-  be  indebted  to  your  Honor  to  indicate  it  to  me. 

sents  a  youth  of  more  than  average  mental  endow-  Judge  Cox,  in  reply,  assured  him  that  he  should 

ments,  surrounded  by  certain  immoral  influences  at  jj^ve  every  opportunity  ;  that  the  charge  would 


the  time  his  character  was  being  developed ;  com-  ^    furnished  to  him,  in  print,  and  he  would  be 
mencing  life  without   resources,  but   developing  a  i.uii.»on^  v^J  **ii  •,  •"  f      ^  j    i*    i  .... 

vicious  sharpness  and  cunning;  conceiving  *^enter-  accorded  all  the  time  allowed  by  law  withm 

prises  of  great  pith  and  moment "  that  indicated  un-  which  to  file  his  exceptions,  and  that  he  would 

usual  forecast,  although  beyond  his  resources ;  con-  also  be  entitled  to  four  days  within  which  to 

sumed  all  the  time  by  unsat^d  egotism  and  a  craving  ^ove  in  arrest  of  judgment.    Guiteau  caUed 
lor  notonety ;   violent  m  temper,  selfish,  immoral,         x  •     x  r  j  ^      *:   ..    44  r?    ^     mi  ^ 

and  dishon^t ;  leading  a  life  ofW>crisv,  swindling?  out  in  tones  of  desperation,  *  God  will  avengf 

and  fraud ;   ond  finally,  as  a  culmination  of  his  de-  this  outrage  I  "     Judge  Oox  then  turned  to  th< 
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jury  and  said :  "  Gentlemen   of    the   jarj,  I  consciences.  ,  With  thanks,  gentlemen  of  the 

can  not  express  too  many  thanks  for  the  man-  jurv,  I  dismiss  yon."    With   this  announce- 

ner  in  which  you  have  discharged  your  duty,  ment,  the  court  was  declared  adjourned. 

Yoa  have  richly  merited  the  thanks  of  your  Subsequently  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  was 

coontrymen,  and  I  feel  assured  you  will  take  overruled,  and  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to 

with  you  to  yonr  homes  the  approval  of  your  be  hanged  on  the  following  June  80,  1882. 


H 

HALSTED,  Richard  Frederick,  died  May  the  same  institution.    From  1856  to  1863  he 

24, 1881,  in  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fiftieth  year  was  editor  of  "  ZAon^s  Herald,"  a  journal  pub- 

of  hid  age,  having  been  ill  during  ten  years,  for  lished  in  Boston.    In  1862  he  was  elected  a 

tire  of  which  he  was  almost  totally  blind.    At  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  where 

the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  first  lieu-  he  served  two  years,  and  was  specially  promi- 

tenant  in  the  sixth  company  of  the  Seventh  nent  as  an  advocate  of  educational  interests. 

Regiment,  New  York  State  National  Guard.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 

He  accompanied   that   regiment   on  its  first  Education.     In  1863  he  became  President  of 

march  to  Washington.    He  entered  the  United  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  held  that  posi- 

States  service,  June  14,  1861,  as  major  of  the  tion  until  1869.    Under  his  administration  the 

Fortieth   Regiment,   New    York    Volunteers,  university  doubled  in  numbers  and  resources, 

On  April  26,  1863,  he  was  appointed  aide-de-  becoming  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country, 

camp  to  General  Sedgwick,  and  was  with  the  Bishop  Haven  was  next  appointed  President 

Army  of  the  Potomac  until  its  disband  ment,  of  the  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston, 

when  he  went  to  the  Department  of  Texas.  Illinois,  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  three 

He  gerved  with  M^jor-Generals  John  Sedgwick  year<«,  giving  entire  satisfaction.    From  1872 

and  H.  G.  Wright  as  staff-officer,  and  under  to  1874  he  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 

division  commanders  Heintzelman,  0.  S.  Ham-  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

ilton,  and  Kearney.    He  was  also  in  the  Sixth  Ohurch.    In  1874  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of 

Corps,  and  temporarily  in  the   Second    and  the  Syracuse  University,  and  in  1880  was  made 

Ninth,  General  Sedgwick  having  been  assigned  bishop.    In  1881  he  was  assigned  to  San  Fran- 

to  these  before  taking  command  of  the  Sixth  cisco  and  the  Pacific  coast  generally.     He  was 

Corps.    With  this  corps  he  made  the  Shenan-  a  member  of  five  general  conferences,  and  the 

doah  Valley  campaign,  and  was  engaged  at  Wil-  author  of  "  The  Young  Man  Advised  "  (1855), 

liamsburg.  Fair  Oaks,  the  Seven  Days,  and  Fred-  **  Pillars  of  Truth  "  (1860),  and  "  Rhetoric,  a 

cricksburg  (the  second  battle  where  the  Sixth  Text-Book  for  Schools  "  (1869). 

Corps  fought  alone,  the  balance  of  the  army  HAYMERLE,      Hbinbioh    Oabl,    Babon, 

being  at  Cljancellorsville),  Marye's  Heights,  Prime  Minister  of  Austria,  died  at  Vienna, 

Salem    Heights,    Gettysburg,    Rappahannock  October   10th.     He  was  bom  at  Vienna  in 

Station,  the  Wilderness,  and  the  following  days,  December,  1828,  of  German  parents  who  had 

^til  the  death  of  Sedgwick,  May  19th,  when  been  living  for  some  time  in  Bohemia.    After 

be  came  home  with  his  remains.    Retnming  studying  in  the  Vienna  School  for  the  Orien- 

to  his  command  June  1st,  he  was  at  Cold  tal  Languages,  he  found  a  position  as  assistant 

Harbor,  in  two  engagements  at  Winchester,  interpreter  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  Oon- 

Fiaher^s  Hill,  Cedar  Creek,  besides  many  skir-  stantmople  in  1850.    During  the  Crimean  War 

jQisbes,  the  movement  against  Early  at  Wash-  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Omer  Pasha  for 

iogton,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Shenandoah  by  securing  protection  to  Austrian  subjects.    In 

the  Sixth  Corps.    He  was  brevetted  ms^or  and  1857  he  was  sent  to  Athens  as  secretary  of 

lientenant-colonel  of  volunteers,  and  resigned  legation,  and  acted  there  for  a  time  as  chargS 

JqIj  1,  1866.  W affaires.     He  was  secretary  of  legation  at 

HAVEN,  Erastcs  Otis,  bom  in  Boston,  Driven  and  at  Frankfort.     After  the  war  of 
November  1,  1820;   died  in  Salem,  Oregon,  1864 he  was  intrusted  with  amission  to  Copen- 
Aogust  2,  1881.    He  graduated  from  the  Wes-  hagen  for  the  object  of  re-establishing  friendly 
leyan  University  in  1842,  and  was  for  some  relations  with  the  Danish  Government.    Re- 
Tears  an  instructor  at  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  turning  to  Frankfort  in  1866,  he  took  part  in 
In  184B  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  the  negotiations  connected  with  the  Treaty  of 
Amenia  Seminary,  New  York,  and  held  this  Prague.    He  was  then  transferred  to  Berlin, 
poflition  during  two  years.     In  1848  he  entered  where  he  was  charge  d^ affaire*  until   1868. 
OQ  the  itinerant  ministry  of  the  Methodist  He  was  ennobled  in  1867.     Called  to  the  Min- 
fpiscopal  Church,  and  was  first  stationed  in  istry  for  Foreign  Aflfairs  by  Count  Beust,  he 
^ew  York,  where  he  was  a  pastor  until  1853,  again  went  to  Constantinople  and  from  there 
irben  he  became  a  Professor  of  Greek  and  Lat-  to  Athens  as  charge  d'affaires.    He  was  ap- 
n  in  the  University  of  Michigan.    In  the  fol-  pointed  Embassador  to  Rome  in  1877.    At  the 
owing  year  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Berlin  Conference  in  1808  he  acted  as  the  third 
English  Language,  Literature,  and  History  in  Austrian  delegate.    When  Count  Andrassy  re- 
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signed  the  premiership  in  1879,  Haymerle  was  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  ammonia  of  the  nat- 

called  to  succeed  hhn.    The  dutj  fell  to  him  ural  coal.    From  100  pounds  of  the  best  Eng- 

of  carrying  out  the  stipulations  of  the  Austro-  lish  coal    66  pounds  of  coke,   containing  6 

German  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  by  An-  pounds  of  earthy  matter,  and  34  pounds  of 

drassy.  volatile    matter,   comprising,    besides    water- 

HEARING,  OR  COLOR-HEARING.    This  vapor,  ammonia,  and  tar,  16  pounds  of  pure 
latter  expression  has  been  applied  to  a  phe-  combustible  gas,  are  obtained  in  the  gas-retort 
nomenon,  of  which  some  few  persons  are  con-  The  60  pounds  of  solid  carbon  contained  in 
scions.     It  is  the  appearance  of  certain  colors  the  coke  develop  in  combustion  870,000  heat- 
accompanying  the  perception  of  music-sounds  units;  the  16  pounds  of  illuminating  gas  on 
or  noises.     In  1873    Nussbaumer    described  burning  give  forth  352,000  heat-units.    From 
this  double  perception,  as  he  and  his  brother  the  sum  must  be  deducted  60,000  units,  tbe 
had  it,  and  Herren  Bleuler  and  Lehmann,  in  approximate  amount  of  heat  required  for  lib- 
Zurich,  have  recently  made  a  more  systematic  crating  the  volatile  constituents  of  the  coal, 
study  of  the  subject.    The  colors  attending  and  heating  the  coke  to  redness,  leaving  11,- 
notes  differ  in  different  individuals.    Generally  600  heat-units   per  pound  ns  tbe  maximum 
the  higher  notes  are  accompanied  by  lighter  heating  effect  that  can  be  obtained  from  coal, 
colors,   and  the   lower  by  darker.      Chords  In  practice  only  a  small  part  of  this  is  utilized, 
either  cause  the  colors  which  correspond  to  only  about  one  eighth  of  the  possible mazimnm 
their  notes  to  appear  side  by  side,  or  give  a  being  obtained  in  the  best  steam-engines.    In 
mixture  of  those  colors.    A  thorough  musician  domestic  economy  the  loss  of  heat  is  much 
who  was  examined  perceived  a  distinct  color  greater   still.     Coke  alone   is  very  hard  to 
with  each   key — viz.,  C  m^jor,  gray ;  G  flat  burn  in  a  chimney-fire,  and  burns  without 
major,   reddish  brown ;    A  major,   blue ;    A  flame.    Both  these  objections  are  removed  br 
minor,  lead-color ;  F  sharp  m^jor,  yellow ;  and  Dr.  Siemens^s  ingenious  grate,  in  which  jets  of 
Boon.    The  same  note  in  different  keys  changes  gas  are  used  to  ignite  the  coke,  increase  the 
in  color  according  to  the  color  of  the  key  in  heat,  and  afford  a  cheerful  flame.     His  grate 
which  it  is  found.    To  many  persons,  too,  the  is  admirably  constructed  to  throw   out  the 
same  piece  played  by  different  instruments  ap-  largest  possible  proportion  of  the  heat  into  tbe 
pears  in  different  colors.    Noises,  again,  are  apartment.    Besides  being  absolutely  smoke- 
generally  accompanied  with  colors,  these  being  less,  the  coke-gas  fire  heats  better  than  any 
usually  of  a  gray  or  brown  hue.    Increased  coal-fire,  it  can  be  regulated   at  will,  it  is 
intensity  of  sound  affects  the  color  perceived,  lighted  without  trouble,  requires  no  stirring, 
and  more  so  in  the  case  of  noise  than  in  that  and  the  fuel  costs  less  than  coal.     The  cost 
of  musical  notes :  in  the  latter  the  intensity  of  per  day  of  nine  hours,  at  Loudon  prices,  was 
color  is  increased ;  in  the  former  a  transparent  found  to  be  2'604d,  for  62  cubic  feet  of  gas 
effect  observed  gives  way  in  some  measure  to  at  3«.  Gd,  per  thousand,  and  2*121(Z.  for  22 
opacity.    These  writers  pursue  their  studies  pounds  of  coke  at  ISs.  per  ton,  in  all  4725^ 
into  the  colors  some  minds  perceive  on  hear-  per  day,  or  'b27d.  per  hour,  against  6*7rf.  per 
ing  consonants,  vowels,  diphthongs,  words,  etc.,  day,  or  *633(^.  per  hour  for  a  coal-fire  taking 
some  of  which  cases  seem  to  be  explicable  by  47  pounds  of  coal  a  day  at  23«.  a  ton.    In  the 
direct  *^  association.^^    By  four  persons  sound  process  of  separating  gas  from  coal  the  marsh- 
was  perceived  as  a  residt  of  sensations  of  light  gas,  which  is  of  low  illuminating  power,  leaTe« 
and  color — e.  g.,  a  broad,  quietly-burning  gas-  the  coal  first,  and  the  defiant  and  acetylene 
flame  led  to  perception  of  a  sound  constructed  gases  afterward.    If  a  double  system  of  reser- 
of  IT  and  a  light  vowel  like  e.    When  the  flame  voirs  and  mains  were  used  in  cities,  the  former 
flickered  the  sound  grew  similar  to  I,    In  color-  could  be  drawn  off  and  served  for  heating  pnr- 
hearing  no  essential  difference  between  the  two  poses,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted,  being 
sexes  has  been  demonstrated.     Of  76  *^  color-  less  likely  to  produce  soot  than  the  other  gases, 
hearers,^'  69  per  cent  were  males  and  41  per  while  they  are  greatly  superior  as  illuminants. 
cent  females.      The    percentage    of  "  color-        HENNI,  John  Mabtin,  bom  1805,  in  Can- 
hearers  ^'  in  596  individuals  examined  was  only  ton  GraubUndten,  Switzerland ;  died  Septeno- 
12*5.    The  phenomenon  is  to  a  great  degree  ber  7,  1881,  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.    Arch- 
hereditary,  bishop  Henni  was  one  of  the  oldest  Catholic 

HEATING  OF  HOUSES.    Engineers  have  prelates  in  America.     He  studied  at  St  Gal- 
been  experimenting  in  Great    Britain,   with  ten  and  Lucerne,  and,  after  graduating,  visited 
satisfactory  results,  upon  the  warming  of  build-  Kome  in  furtherance  of  his  aspirations  to  the 
ings,  with  reference  to  the  avoidance  of  smoke  priesthood.    He  emigrated  to  America  in  1829, 
and  the  economy  of  fuel.    Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens  attherequestoftheKt.Rev.  Dr.  Fenwick,Bi9h- 
ha3  devised  an  arrangement  for  burning  coke  op  of  Boston.    The  same  year  he  was  consc' 
and  gas  together  in  an  open  fire-place,  by  which  crated  to  the  priesthood.    Cincinnati  and  Can- 
a  greater  heating  effect  is  obtained  than  from  ton,  Ohio,  were  the  first  scenes  of  his  minister 
coal  or  from  coke  alone,  and  at  a  lower  cost  rial  labors,  and  soon  after  that  he  became  Vi^ 
than  either  of  those  fuels.     Coke  is  the  more  car-General  of  the  diocese.     In  1836  he  visiteJ 
perfect  fuel  of  the  two,  because  none  of  the  Europe  for  financial  aid,  and  was  most  success^ 
calorific  effect  is  diverted  to  the  volatilization  ful  in  his  efforts,  and,  on  his  return,  he  estab- 
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lisbed  St.  Aloysias  Orphan  Asjlum,  and  a  lei  to  the  prisroatio  edges.    The  same  wedge- 
OathoHo  periodical.     On  March  19,  1844,  he  shaped  hollows  occur  with  less  frequency  on 
was  consecrated  as  the  first  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  otiier  planes,  and  appear  also  in  the  cleav- 
Milwaukee,  hj  Bishop  Purcell.     As  soon  as  age.    The  crystals  vary  in  length  from  ^  to  2 
the  bishop  entered  upon  his  duties,  he  began  or  8  inches.    They  are  usually  very  slender, 
to  display  great  zeal  and  enthusiasm.    In  1847  though  sometimes  having  a  thickness  in  the 
St.  Mary's  Church  was  consecrated,  the  num-  direction  of  the  clinodiagonal  axis  of  ^  to  ^ 
her  of  priests  increased  to  thirty,  the  comer-  inch ;  in  the  other  transverse  direction  they 
stone  of  a  new  cathedral  laid,  and  St.  Ma-  are  much  thinner.    No  previously  discovered 
ry's  Hospital  founded.     In   1848  he  visited  variety  of  spodumene  has  any  value  for  jew- 
Europe  for  funds  a  second  time,  but  was  not  elers'  purposes.    Like  beryl,  it  is  a  mineral 
altogether  successful,  on  account  of  the  French  which  occurs  in   large    crystals,   but    either 
Revolution.    On  his  return   he  ordered  the  opaque  or  with  only  a  trace  of  color.    The 
work  of  the  cathedral  to  be  stopped  for  a  time,  beauty  and  rarity  of  the  hiddenite  distinguish 
as  the  money  intended  for  it  was  wanted  for  it  from  the  other  varieties  of  spodumene  as 
the  more  urgent  need  of  an  orphan  asylum,  the  emerald  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
Hoping  to  replace  the  funds  necessary  to  com-  beryls.    The  latter  species  is  of  much  com- 
plete the  cathedral,  the  bishop  went  to  Mexico  moner  occurrence  than  spodumene.    The  hid- 
and  Cuba,  where  he  collected  money  enough  denite  is  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  of 
for  the  requirements  of  his  diocese.    In  1855  American  gems,  and  is  the  only  precious  stone 
the  new  cathedral  was  consecrated.     His  next  found  solely  in  the  United  States.     It  possesses 
work  was  the  diocesan  seminary,  which  by  the  all  the  qualities  most  valued  in  precious  stones 
year  1860  was  freed  from  all  money  incum-  — rarity,   brilliancy,   and  evenness  of   color, 
brances,  and  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  transparency,  and  excessive  hardness,  and  im- 
students.    In  1875  he  was  made  first  Arch-  mediately  took  rank  among  the  most  costly 
bishop  of  Milwaukee,  and  in  February,  1879,  gem-stones.     It  has  brought  the  same  price 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  priest-  per  carat  as  diamonds,  and  one  large  stone, 
hood.     On  this  occasion  of  his  ^*  golden  jubi-  weighing  2^  karats,  has  been  sold  for  over 
lee  "  more  than  a  hundred  clergymen  and  nine  $125  a  carat,  though  not  a  perfect  specimen, 
bishops  were  present.    Services  of  great  solem-  The  name  given  to  it  by  lapidaries  is  the  lithich 
nity  w^ere  conducted  in  St  John^s  Cathedral,  emsrcUd,    It  was  so  named  on  account  of  the 
a  fine  edifice  founded  by  Archbishop  Henni.  presence  of  over  seven  per  cent  of  lithia  in  the 
In  a  diocese  established  only  thirty-seven  years,  stone,  a  substance  which  is  not  found  in  the 
through  the  untiring  toil  and  wise  adminis-  beryl  emerald.    Lapidaries  find  it  a  difficult 
tration  of  its  first  bishop,  a  cathedral  church  stone  to  cut,  on  account  of  its  perfect  cleavage 
baa  been  built  and  consecrated,  262  ordinary  in  two  directions.    The  coloring   matter  to 
charchea,  24  chapels,  and  25  stations  estab-  which  its  peculiar  and  beautiful  green  hue  is 
tished,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  13  religious  owing  has  not  been  discovered,  but  is  probably 
Communities,  11  charitable  institutions,  a  nor-  vanadium,  the  coloring  agent  in  variscite.    The 
"nal  school,  3  male  academies,  and  5  female,  discovery  of  the  new  mineral  was  first   an- 
Fhere  are  185  secular  and  38  regular  priests.  nounced  by  Professor  Hidden  in  1879,  but  it 
HEDDENITE.    A  new  mineral,  which  has  was  first  observed  by  I.  A.  D.  Chamberlain  in 
litherto  been  found  only  in  a  single  narrow  1876.    The  color  of  the  finest  crystals  is  a  deep 
rein  in  Alexander  County,  North  Carolina,  has  emerald-green.     Owing  to  their  dichroism,  the 
>een  introduced  by  the  jewelers,  and  accepted  gems  cut  from  them  possess  a  peculiar  fire, 
is  a  gem  of  the  highest  order.    It  is  a  green  which  is  wanting  to  the  true  emerald. 
(tone    of   extraordinary  brilliancy,   hardness,  HOLLAND,  Josiah  Gilbert,  born  in  Bel- 
aid truisparency,  possessing  a  peculiar  color,  chertown,  Massachusetts,  July  24,  1819;  died 
•^ery  vivid  and  intense.    The  new  gem  is  called  in  New  York  city,  October  12, 1881,  aged  six- 
iiddenits^  from  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  W.  ty-three.    Dr.  Holland  graduated  at  the  Berk- 
1  Hidden.    It  was  at  first  classed  as  diopside,  shire  Medical  School  in  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
rom  its  green  hue,  transparency,  and  nearly  setts,  and  practiced  his  profession  three  years, 
dentical  crystaUine  form  and  properties;  but  He  then  removed  to  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
ras  afterward,  when  it  was  attempted  to  de-  where  he  edited  a  literary  paper  for  a  short 
eot  the  cause  of  its  color  by  chemical  analysis,  time.   Going  to  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  he  lived 
dentified  as  a  variety  of  spodumene.    This  there  a  year  as   Superintendent    of   Public 
aineral  species  differs  only  a  fraction  of  a  de-  Schools,  after  which  he  returned  to  Spring- 
Tee  from  diopside  in  its  prismatic  angle,  and  field  and  became,  in  1849,  associate  editor  of 
esembles  it  also  in  possessing  an  easy  cleavage  the  ^*  Republican,"  and,  two  years  later,  one 
Q  two  directions.    The  present  emerald-green  of  the  owners  of  that  paper.    His  connection 
'ariety  is  of  a  uniform  prismatic  crystalline  with  the  *^  Republican  ^'continued  until  1866, 
orm.     The  crystals  show  a  considerable  vari-  when  he  sold  his  entire  interest  in  it,  and  with- 
ty  in  habit.    Twin  crystals  are  common.    The  drew  from  newspaper  business,  although  his 
klanes  of  the  fundamental  prism  are  pitted  career  in  journalism  had  been  prosperous  and 
rith  remarkable  little  depressions  of  rhom-  lucrative.     During  his  association  with  the 
»oidal  shape,  the  outlines  of  which  are  paral-  **  Republican,"  Dr.  Holland  entered  upon  the 
VOL.  xzi.— 26    A 
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literary  work  that  afterward  won  for  him  snoh  Monthly  "  are  among  his  articles  for  coDtem- 
wide  and  flattering  popularity.    His  first  book,  porary  journals.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  extremely 
**  History  of  Western  Massachusetts,^'  was  pub-  popular,  having  in  the  dullest  seasons  more  in* 
lished  in  1855,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  novel  vitations  than  he  was  able  to  accept,  and  always 
entitled  "  The  Bay  Path,"  in  1857.    This  work  commanding  a  large  price  for  his  services  npon 
seemed  not  to  succeed  very  well,  and  the  next  the  platform.    A  few  years  before  his  death 
year  he  began  to  publish,  under  the  pseudo-  his  income  from  his  various  literary  resources 
nym  of  "  Timothy  Titcomb,"  the  remarkable  was  estimated  at  $25,000. 
series  of  letters  which  made  the  assumed  name  While  the  reputation  of  a  great  author  has 
of  the  author  a  household  word.    For  these  never  been  conceded  to  him,  Dr.  Holland  jostlj 
letters  he  experienced  some  difficulty  in  finding  held  a  very  high  rank  in  American  literature^ 
a  publisher,  but  finally  Mr.  Charles  Scribner  upon  which  his  influence  was  confessedly  pure 
recognized  their  merit,  and,  seeing  for  them  a  and  healthful.     The  unaffected  directness  of 
grand  success,  published  them  in  1858.    Dur-  his  style  seemed  to  carry  the  vigorous  fresh- 
ing this  year  Dr.  Holland  made  his  first  vent-  ness  of  his  thought  in  a  clear  current  to  the 
ure  as  a  poet,  and  gave   to  the  public   his  deepest  sympathies  of  his  readers,  and,  if  not 
famous  "Bitter-Sweet,"  a  poetical  tale  of  New  so  artistic  as  others,  his  delineation  of  charac- 
England  life,  which  has  passed  through  more  ter  was  always  natural  and  forcible,  leaving  the 
editions  than  any  other  American  poem,  with  reader  with  a  sense  of  intimate  acquaintance- 
one  exception.   **  Gold  Foil "  followed  in  1859,  ship  among  the  personages  of  his  fiction.    His 
and  the  year  after  the  author  of  these  success-  volumes  of  **  Letters  to  Young  People  "  were 
ful  works  ventured  another  novel,  "  Miss  Gil-  full  of  excellent  if  not  original  counsel,  con- 
berths  Career."     "Lessons  in  Life"  appeared  veyed  in  a  manner  so  pleasing,  sincere,  and 
in  1861,   "Letters  to  the  Joneses"  in  1868,  good-humored  as  to  win  the  attention  and  en- 
*' Plain  Talk  on  Familiar  Subjects"  in  1865,  list  the  interest  of  those  he  sought  to  benefit. 
and  a  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  in  1866.  As  a  poet  his  rank  was  in  the  second  grade, 
For  this  biography  the  publishers  offered  him  but    "  Bitter-Sweet "    and    "Kathrina"  are 
three  thousand  dollars ;  he  demanded  five,  but  charming  in  the  simplicity  of  theme  and  con- 
subsequently  agreed  to  a  compromise  by  which  struction  and  the  limpid  purity  of  their  send- 
the  author  was  to  receive  twenty  cents  on  each  ment.    They  leaped  into  popularity,  and  have 
copy  sold.    As  more  than  100,000  copies  were  never  lost  their  hold  upon  the  public  fancj. 
sold,  the  arrangement  proved  satisfactory  to  Dr.  His  excellent  ear  for  the  music  of  verse  and 
Holland.  "  Kathrina,"  another  narrative  poem,  his  command  over  forms  of  expression  gave  to 
was  published  in  1867,  and  this  may  be  said  to  his  poems  not  unfrequently  a  lyrical  power 
have  marked  the  close  of  an  epoch  in  the  life  and  sweetness  of  melody  which  caused  them  to 
of  the  man,  as  of  the  author.    The  following  sing  themselves  into  the  hearts  of  his  readers, 
year  he  carried  out  his  long-cherished  wish  In  his  "  Complaint "  this  quality  is  manifest]/ 
to  visit  the  Old  World,  where  he  traveled  in  illustrated  in  the  lines : 

Fngland,   Scotland,   France,   Belgium,  Germa-  River,  Bparkllng  river,  I  have  firalt  to  find  with  thee; 

ny,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Austria.     His  tour  KJver  tfioudoBtneverBpeakawoMofpj^cetom^^ 

•^'       J        .  ^           1'       V'                XX*                J  !-•  Dimpling  to  each  tooch  of  sunshine,  wimnlinff  to  etch  •» 

seemed  not  to  realize  his  expectations,  and  his  that  blows; 

pen  made   no  pictures  of  the  "  beaten  track  "  Tho^  dost  make  no  sweet  replying  to  my  sighing  fcr  repote. 

over  which  so  many  writers  have  wandered.  This  poem  voices  the  thought  of  a  grief -stricken 
At  Geneva,  with  Mr.  Roswell  Smith,  he  con-  soul,  upon  whom  the  joyousness  and  hght  in- 
ceived  the  idea  which  he  afterward  wrought  out  difference  of  Nature  jar,  but  who  recognizes 
in  "  Scribner's  Magazine."  Long  previous  to  that  it  is  himself  that  is  out  of  tune.  A  car- 
this  Mr.  Scribner  had  solicited  Dr.  Holland  to  dinal  principle  of  Dr.  Holland^s  editorial  man- 
go to  New  York  and  edit  a  journal  there  known  agement  was  to  develop  American  capacity  in 
as  "Hours  at  Home,"  but  this  offer  did  not  literature  and  art;  and  many  writers  and  art- 
meet  the  ambitious  views  of  a  mind  eager  for  ists,  whose  reputations  are  now  secure,  made 
a  literary  enterprise  unencumbered  by  tradi-  their  first  appearance  in  "  Scribner's  Monthly." 
tions.  In  1870  Dr.  Holland,  as  editor  and  one  For  such  disinterested  services  the  memory  of 
third  owner,  began  publishing  "  Scribners  this  good  man  can  not  be  held  too  gratefollyt 
Magazine,"  with  Roswell  Smith  and  Scribner,  and  his  genial,  large-hearted  sympathy  with  all 
Armstrong  &  Company  as  joint  owners.  laudable  ambition  will  long  be  sorely  missed  by 

It  was  a  success  from  the  first.    During  his  the  struggliog  talent  of  America.   To  the  bigb' 

conduct  of  this  journal  he  found  time  for  other  est  virtues  'of  a  Christian  gentleman  Dr.  Hoi- 

literary  labor,  and  in  1872  published   "  The  land  added  many  of  the  most  attractive  social 

Marble    Prophecy."      "Arthur  Bonnicastle"  (Hialities  that  endear  a  man  to  his  fellows, 

appeared  in  1873,  and  in  the  same  year  came  Nature  had  granted  him  the  blessing  of  afiod 

"  Garnered  Sheaves,"  a  collection  of  poems,  and  pleasing  presence,  to  which  his  high  cult- 

In  1874  "  The  Mistress  of  the  Manse,"  a  novel,  ure  lent  increasing  luster, 

was  issued.  HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  one 

Dr.  Holland's  contributions  to  other  maga-  of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Austro- 

zines  than  his  own  were  not  profuse.     A  few  Hungarian  Monarchy  (see  Austro-Hungabui^ 

to   "  Hours    at    Home "  and    the    "  Atlantic  Monarchy).    The  Hungarian  Ministry,  at  the 
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f  1881,  was  composed  as  follows :  Presi- 
the  Ministry  and  Miaister  of  the  Interior, 
)n  Tisza  d&Borosjend ;  Minister  near  the 
person  (ad  latus\  Baron  Bela  d'Orczy ; 
r  of  Education  and  Worship,  Angnstus 
fort;  Minister  for  the  Defense  of  the 
y,  Colonel  B.  Szende  de  Keresztes; 
r  of  Public  Works,  Paul  d'OrdMy ;  Min- 


ister for  Croatia  and  Slayonia,  Gabriel  Baron 
de  Pronay ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Theodor 
Pauler;  Minister  of  Finance,  Count  Szapary; 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  In- 
dustry, Baron  Kem^ny. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  countries  of 
the  Hungarian  crown  are  as  follows,  according 
to  the  census  of  December  81,  1880 : 


COUNTRIES. 


,  TransylraniA,  and  New  Oraova. 

■eedty) 

id  dlavonU 

frontier 


Sqnari  UlomctiM. 


280,430  04 

19-82 

28,263-57 

20,882*01 


824,04504 


POPULATION. 


6,742,663 

9,985 

568,780 

854,855 


7,696,782 


FamaU. 


6,957.343 

11,878 

608,115 

843,161 


7,914,997 


TotaL 


18,700,005 

21,868 

1,191,845 

697,516 


15,610,729 


he  budget  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia  for 
he  receipts  and  expenditures  were  esti- 
Git  3,603,464  florins. 

public  debt  of  Hungary,  at  the  beginning 
I,  amounted  to  1,001,830,351  florins,  ex- 
of  the  common  debt  of  the  empire. 
*y  also  has  a  share  in  the  liability  for  the 
debt  of  Austria  proper,  about  30  per 
I  its  amount,  previous  to  1868,  falling 
er.    This  debt  is  regarded  as  exclusively 
in,  but  Hungary  pays  annually  a  fixed 
*  interest  and  for  amortization.   The  so- 
common  floating  debt  is  guaranteed  by 
u*t6  of  the  empire,  and  Hungary's  share 
also  amounts  to  30  per  cent.    The  as- 
the  state  were  estimated,  in  1879,  at 
00,000  florins. 

Chamber  in  April  adopted  a  bill  pre- 
fer the  levying  of  a  statistical  import 
'he  amount  was  small  indeed,  but  the 
e  still  created  considerable  excitement 
:ria,  where  it  was  regarded  as  the  pre- 
of  a  complete  customs-barrier  between 

0  parts  of  the  empire.  The  Austrian 
r  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  Count  Taafle, 
d  to  a  delegation  of  Austrian  merchants 
ey  could  see  in  it  no  infringement  of 
toms  and  commercial  union  of  the  two 
es. 

Diet  passed,  shortly  before  its  adjoum- 

1  June,  the  bill  regulating  the  commer- 
itions  with  Germany.  It  was  generally 
3d  that  nothing  beyond  a  most  favored- 
clause  had  been  secured.  Count  Ap- 
eraanded  a  thorough  change  in  the  cus- 
olicy,  and  even  attacked  the  customs 
vith  Austria.  M.  Tisza,  however,  de- 
in  reply  that  the  damage  for  Hungary 
lot  be  estimated  if  two  customs  terri- 
rere  to  exist  in  the  monarchy,  and  it 
3ven  happen  in  such  a  case  that  the  ex- 
Hungarian  products  to  Austria  would 
•ely  prevented. 

elections  for  the  Diet  were  held  through- 
igary,  from  June  27th  to  July  4th,  and 
1  in  large  gains  for  the  Government 
giving  it  a  majority  of  over  fifty  in  the 
et.  The  Diet  was  opened  on  September 
the  King.    In  his  speech  he  announced 


a  convention  with  Servia,  laws  regulating  the 
relations  of  Fiume  to  Hungary,  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  gradually  approaching  equality 
of  receipts  and  expenditures.  Tbe  debates  on 
the  address  led  to  a  declaration  of  M.  Tisza 
that  the  authorities  desired  above  all  things 
a  friendly  relation  between  the  soldiers  and 
citizens,  and  that  he  would  see  to  it  that  the 
citizens  were  protected  against  excesses  of  the 
military,  as  well  as  the  military  against  the 
citizens. 

Tlie  question  of  incorporating  the  Military 
Frontier  with  Croatia  was  finally  settled  in  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  Hungarian  and  Croatian  dep- 
utations came  to  an  agreement.  Croatia  had 
demanded  that  it  be  granted  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  deputies  to  the  Hungarian  Diet,  cor- 
responding to  its  increase  of  population.  This 
claim,  which  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Hun- 
garians, the  Croatians  finally  dropped,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  six  new  deputies  to 
which  they  were  entitled  in  accordance  with 
the  increase  of  population  in  Croatia  proper. 
The  incorporation  was  completed  by  a  royal 
decree  of  tfuly  14th,  which  relieved  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Military  Frontier  from  their  ardu- 
ous duty  of  protecting  the  empire  against  the 
invasion  of  the  Turks,  and  placed  them  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire. 

The  city  of  Fiume,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  a  bone  of  contention  between  Hungary 
and  Croatia,  was  in  July  finally  given  to  Hun- 
gary. It  had  been  assigned  to  Hungary  by  the 
compromise  of  1868,  but  the  Croatians  pro- 
tested against  this  arrangement;  in  July,  how- 
ever, the  Diet  of  Croatia,  after  a  debate  ex- 
tending over  two  days,  agreed  to  submit  to 
the  compromise. 

The  agitation  against  the  Jews  was  also  felt 
in  Hungary  during  the  year.  An  anti-Semitic 
meeting  of  students  had  been  prohibited  by 
the  police  in  Budapest  in  March,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment was  interrogated  by  M.  Istoczy,  who 
had  on  a  previous  occasion  proposed  to  send 
all  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  M.  Tisza,  in  reply, 
stated  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  free 
speech  as  long  as  there  was  no  danger  of 
breaches  of  the  peace.    Any  meeting,  however. 
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whioli  OBiembled  for  the  parpoee  of  crefttms 
ill-feeling  between  different  nadonalitiea  or 
oreeda  wonld  be  prohibited. 

HYDRODYNAMIO  ANALOGIES  TO 
ELEOTRIOITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  Thongh 
in  onr  termiaolog;  tbe  Qonoeption  of  eleatricitj 
is  Btill  retained  aa  an  imponderable  Said  per- 
vading tbe  interstices  of  matter,  pbjsicists  bave 
long  Binoe  ceased  to  bold  such  a  view.  Like 
light,  electricit7  la  now  regarded  bj  tbem  as 
due  to  tbe  molecular  vibrations  of  the  bodiea 
eihibitiag  the  pbenomaoa,  and  many  refined 
researcbea  have  in  late  jears  been  directed 
toward  determining  the  form  and  character- 
iatios  of  these  ribraiiona  in  the  electrically- 
eioited  bod^  and  in  tbe  intervening  mediam. 
Very  considerable  light  baa,  during  the  year, 
been  thrown  npon  this  problem  of  electrical  ac- 
tion by  the  remarkable  eiperimento  of  Dr.  0. 
A.  Bjerknes,  of  Ohristiania,  Norway,  who,  by 
simple  mechanical  means,  has  snoceeded  in  pro- 
duomg  mast  of  the  fundamental  phenomena  of 
eleotrioity  and  magnetism.  The  experiments 
are  tbe  more  si  gni  Scant,  fro  en  tbeirbeing  the  out- 
oome  of  mathematical  analysis  instead  of  due 
to  accident.  As  has  long  been  known,  a  vibrat- 
iog  tuning-fork,  brought  into  tbe  neighborhood 
of  a  light  object,  snch  as  a  smaU  balloon,  will 
attract  it  This  has  been  explained  as  dae  to 
the  unequal  ur-pressare  upon  the  opposite  udes 
of  the  balloon,  the  dr  ou  the  aide  toward  tbe 
fork  being  rarefied  by  its  excursion.  It  is  this 
idea  which  Dr.  Bjerknes  lias  carried  out  in  his 
ezperiraanta — using,  however,  a  liquid  as  the 
medium  of  bis  vibrations,  instead  of  air.  The 
motions  prodaoed  were  of  two  kinds,  polsa- 


tions  and  oscillations,  tbe  former  bemg  made 
by  small  drums  with  flexible  beads,  and  the 
latter  by  flexible  spheres,  snob  as  are  repre- 
santed  in  Fig.  1.    these  are  immersed  in  wa- 


ter and  thrown  into  vibration  by  means  of  sir 

alternately  forced  in  and  withdr&wn.  As  the 
apparatos  supplying  tbe  air  can  be  readily  td- 
justed  to  vorymg  conditions,  vibrations  of  any 
rate  can  be  produced  at  will.  Operating  with 
simple  drums,  in  which  tbe  two  fieiible  heads 

Eerform  like  motions  at  the  same  time,  I)r. 
jerknea  found  that  when  the  motions  of  two 
drums  were  of  the  same  phase — that  is,  when 
they  were  inSated  and  collapsed  at  the  same 
time — attraction  ensued;  but  when  tbe  phases 
were  discordant — that  is,  when  one  drum  was 
inSated  while  the  other  was  collspsed — there 
was  repulsion.  By  filing  one  of  the  dmms 
upon  a  light  arm  so  as  to  allow  it  to  revolve, 
these  effects  were  shown  in  a  very  marked 
manner,  tbe  free  drum  approaching  tbe  other 
during  attraction  and  moving  away  during  re- 
pulsion. This  efifect  illustrates  the  action  be- 
tween two  magnets,  though  here  the  attrac- 
tion occurs  with  like  phases,  and  repulsion 
with  unlike  ones,  while  with  magnets  the  re- 
verse is  true.  Since  both  heads  of  the  drum 
possess  the  same  phase,  it  is  analogous  to  an 
isolated  pole  of  a  magnet,  or  to  a  magnet  hav- 
ing a  snoceeding  point  in  the  middle.  In  order 
to  have  two  poles,  it  is  neceesory  to  use  a 
double  drum — that  is,  one  divided  into  two 
oorapartmeuts  by  a  stiff  partition.  Each  of 
these  chambers  must  then  be  connected  with  a 
separate  air-pump  in  both  drums,  which  greatly 
complicates  tbe  apparatus.  The  de^red  effect 
can,  however,  be  produced  without  this  com- 
plication by  using  oscillating  spheres,  which 
present  the  two  phases  at  the  aome  time,  one 
side  advancing  while  the  other  recedes.  Be- 
pulsion  or  attraction  of  the  free  drum  can 
therefore  be  obtained  simply  by  presenting  to 
it  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  sphere.  For 
the  free  drum  a  second  sphere  may  be  substi- 
tuted, when  similar  phenomena  will  result.  In 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  S,  two  spheres 
are  carried  on  tbe  ends  of  a  light  croaa-bar  free 
to  move.  If  a  third  vibrating  sphere  be  pre- 
sented to  either  of  these,  rotation  ocoors,  its 
direction  depending  upon  whether  there  is  at- 
traction or  repnlsion.  The  eSeot  is  analogous 
to  that  of  two  short  tnagnets  mounted  upon  a 
cross-bar  and  free  to  revolve.  If  for  the  two 
spheres  a  single  one  be  substituted,  as  shown 
in  the  dotted  line,  sn  effect  is  obtained  similar 
to  that  of  a  short  magnet  hung  on  a  pivot  like 
a  compass-needle. 

Dr.  Bjerknes  considers  the  water  as  analo- 
gous to  Faraday's  medium,  and  therefore  at- 
tributes tbe  effects,  not  to  the  mutual  action 
(if  tbe  bodies  npon  each  other,  bat  to  the  ac- 
tion of  each  body  npon  the  liquid.  In  this 
view,  when  a  vibrating  body  and  the  liquid 
have  their  motions  in  the  same  direction,  the 
body  moves  away  from  the  center  of  disturb^ 
aQce,  and  toward  it  when  these  motions  are  in 
opposite  directions.  If  a  vibrating  sphere  be 
brought  near  a  ball  of  cork,  kept  in  the  liquid 
by  a  thread,  repnlsion  resnlts,  ue  phenomenon 
corresponding  to  diamagnedsm,    I^  however, 


■  a  ball  boavier  than  tbe  liquid  be  gnbatitnted    rimtlar  magnetic  poles,  while,  when  Giej  a 


tor  Che  cork,  attraction  eiunes,  presentmg  i 
analogy  to  paramagDetiam.   The  eipluiatiun  oi 
these  effects  ia  that,  in  the  first  case,  the  oscil- 


discordaut,  the  figures  are  those  of  two  unlike 
magDetic  poles. 

As  the  oatcome  of  these  eiperimente  and  his 
mathematical  analjaia.  Dr.  Bjerknea  considers 
magnetisni  to  be  a  rectilinear  vibration  ioatead 
of  a  kind  of  moleotUar  rotation,  aa  physiolsta 


lations  of  the  cork  are  greater  than  the  water, 
and  are  bence  relatively  in  the  same  direction, 
~^hile  in  the  latter  ca«e  the  movement  of  the 
tyail  is  leas  than  that  of  the  water,  and  conse- 
guently,  relatively  to  it,  opposit«  in  direction. 
TThese  effects  are  very  clearlj  shown  bj  sn  ap- 
(>aratns  in  which  a  rod  of  cork  and  one  of  metal 
«re  immersed  in  the  liqnid.  On  bringing  near 
to  them  a  vibrating  drum  the  cork  sets  iiaelf 
^qnstorinll.r,  and  the  metal  rod  axially. 

By  a  very  simple  piece  of  apparatoa,  illits- 
trated  in  Fig.  8,  Dr.  Bjerknea  aiicceeded  in  re- 
producing the  well-knona  magnetic  curves 
taken  by  iron  filiags  when  brought  near  the 
f>ole  of  a  magnet.  To  do  thin  he  monnted  a 
«;yliiider  or  aphere  upon  a  spring  and  affised  to 
%ta  npperpart  aflnepaint-bmah.  ^hen  the  vi- 
brating drums  or  spheres  were  caused  to  move 
%n  the  neigliborhood  of  this,  it  was  thrown 
finto  vibration,  and  ila  movement  traced  by  the 
lirnah  upon  a  glaas  plnt«  plae^d  above.  In  this 
■^lay  the  curves  for  all  the  different  vibrations 
^re  graphically  depicted.  With  two  drums  pul- 
^uting  concordantly  the  tlgnre  Is  exactly  like 
9^iiat  assumed  by  iron  filings  in  a  field  of  two 


have  beeo  wont  to  regard  it.    On  tiiis  view  an 

electric  current  would  be  a  circular  oscillation, 
the  direction  of  the  current  being  the  axis  of 
oscillation.  The  experimental  illustrations  of 
the  effects  of  a  current  are  much  more  difficult 
thon  those  of  magnetism,  aa  there  are  required, 
instead  of  bodies  in  vibration,  bodies  in  alter- 
nating rotation,  and  ao  far  bot  a  few  of  the 
more  simple  oneshave  been  made.  It  was  found 
neceasary,  to  produce  friction  enough,  to  nee 
a  viscid  flnid  instead  of  water,  which  introduced 
various  difficulties  hard  to  overcome.  Tracings 
of  the  fignres  produced  by  hia  moving  bodies 
were,  however,  obtained  and  found  to  agree 
exactly  with  those  produced  on  a  glass  plate  by 
iron  filings  in  the  neighborhood  of  electric 
currents.  Dr.  Bjerknea  is  atill  occupied  with 
carrying  on  his  mathematical  investigationa, 
and  devising  means  for  their  eiperiraental  dem- 
onstration. Such  studies  can  not  bnt  be  of  the 
greatest  value,  as  giving  clear  ideas  of  tbe 
mechanism  of  electric  action. 


lOE.  Hot.    Professor  Thomas  Oamelly  has  congealed  in  thin  layers  about  a  thennoroeter- 

«3iscovered  that  ice  and  other  bodies  under  ei-  bulb  in  an  ample  Torricellian  vaounm,  and  on 

^^eedingly  low  pressures  will  not  pass  into  the  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  in  which  the  pressure 

liquid  state,  but  remain  solid  when  the  tern-  did  not  eroeed  10  to  1-6  milllraetre.    The  ve«- 

Iwratnre  is  raised  far  above  their  melting-  sel  wasa  tube  of  glass,  inclo«ng  the  thermom- 

points,  and  then  vaporise  diroctly.    Wat«r  waa  eter,  and  commonicating  with  a  bottle  above 
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in  which  the  vapor  given  oft  in  a  partial  fusion  Governor.     The  Senate  passed  121  bills,  of 

of  the  ice  was  instantly  congealed,  and  so  did  which  59  got  through  the  Hoose,  and  65  House 

not  alter  the  pressure.    Boiling  water  was  in-  bills.    The  House  passed  181  of  its  own  bills, 

troduced  into  the  tube  below  the  thermometer  and  59  Senate  bills. 

through  the  mercury-trough.  It  was  first  frozen  One  of  the  earliest  movements  in  the  Legis- 

bj  means  of  the  application  of  a  freezing  mix-  lature  related  to  the  subject  of  temperance.   A 

tnre.    The  mass  of  solid  ice  in  the  tube  was  bill  was  presented  in  the  House  which  forbade 

melted  by  a  Bunsen  flame,  the  upper  part  of  the  grant  of  any  license  to  keep  a  dram-shop  in 

the    ice-column   fusing  with  difficulty.     On  any  town  or  ward  or  election  district,  except 

grasping  the  tube  with  the  hand,  violent  ebul-  on  the  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants, 

lition  took  place,  causing  the  water  to  splash  male  and  female,  over  twenty-one  years  of 

up  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  on  the  bulb  of  the  age. 

thermometer,  where  it  froze  in  thin  layers.  The  prohibitory  nature  of  this  bill  was  such 
Upon  the  application  of  the  flame  of  the  Bun-  that  its  passage  was  impossible  in  the  House^ 
sen^s  burner  the  ice  on  the  walls  of  the  tube  and  the  movement  took  the  form  of  an  amend- 
partly  gave  way ;  the  rest  and  that  on  the  bulb  ment  to  the  State  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  tba 
remained  solid,  while  the  thermometer  rose  to  people.    For  this  purpose  the  following  amend- 
temperatures  between  120°  and  180°,  and  when  ment  was  proposed:  ^*  No  person  shall  manu- 
the  ice  yielded  to  the  heat  it  immediately  vola-  f acture,  sell,  or  keep  for  sale,  in  this  State,  any 
tilized  without  melting.    The  first  melting  of  alcohol,  whisky,  high- wines,  wine,  ale,  beer, 
the  solid  column  of  ice  and  that  of  portions  of  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  whatever,  except 
the  layer  which  afterward  formed  on  the  sides  for  medical,  scientific,  and  manufacturing  pur- 
of  the  tube,  are  ascribed  to  imprisoned  steam  poses,  and  the  General  Assembly  shall  enforce 
and  the  pressure  caused  by  it.    In  one  experi-  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 
ment,  in  which  the  heat  applied  was  so  strong  At  the  same  time  the  State  Temperance  Al- 
as to  cause  the  fusion  of  the  ice  on  the  sides  of  liance  held  a  convention  at  the  capital.    It  was 
the  bulb,  when  the  lamp  was  removed  for  a  numerously  attended,  and  adopted  the  follow- 
few  seconds  the  water  congealed  again  on  the  ing  resolution : 

bulb,  though  the  glass  was  so  hot  that  it  could  Re^ohed^  That  while  we  can  not  indoTBe  the  prind- 

not  be   touched  without  burning  the   hand,  pie  of  licensing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and 

The  surprising  character  of  these  results  caused  relieve  the  whole  theoiy  of  licensing  evila  to  be  im- 

some  to  doubt  the  testimony  of  the  thermome-  T^i^f  »°d7^J<>^g»  nevertheless,  aa  the  present  laj. 
ovruiv  wv/  yA^J^A^Ju  wi*«  i^ov*i^v«j  v/j.  i,x*«  ».Ai^t  u^vtxiv  j^^^j^  toward  the  repicssion  of  some  of  the  evils  wa- 
ter; but  calorimetric  tests  proved  that  the  dent  to  the  traflSc,  we  pledge  oureelves  to  use  all  meani 
temperature  of  the  ice  actually  rose  as  indi-  in  our  power  to  enforce  them, 
oated.  Mercuric  chloride  was  found  to  remain  ^^  sentiment  of  the  House  relative  to  some 
solid  under  dmimished  pressure,  at  tempera-  portion  of  the  management  of  railroad  corpora- 
tures  far  above  its  melting-point,  and  even  ^^^^  ^^  ^1,^5,.  p^perty  found  expression  in 
above  Its  boiling-point.  With  this  substance  ^^  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions,  with- 
the  reverse  of  the  experiment  with  ice  was  qq*  discussion  • 

tried,  and  the  fact  of  there  being  no  interme-  ^^^^^^  The  published  reports  of  the  leading  lail- 

diate  liquid  state  between  the  solid  and  the  ^^g  chartered  wid  operatmg  under  the  laws  of  this 

gaseous  at  these  minimum  pressures  was  con-  state  showaoonstantlyincreasing  surplus  of  net  earn- 

nrmed.   The  chloride  was  liquefied  and  brought  incs,  enabling  the  managers  to  pay  large  dividends,  not 

to  a  boU  at  the  ordinary  pressure.     Then  the  oiHy  upon  the  ^t  of  the  ro^,l)ut  in  many  cases  upon 

pressure  was  reduced  by  a  Sprengel  pump.  **|§?A^i^  A^J^^^ 

The  boilmg-pomt  was  lowered  under  the  dimm-  passenger  traffic  of  the  railroads  is  pooled  or  M^usted 

ished  pressure,  being  carried  below  the  usual  by  ^*  eveners,"  and  injurious  discrimmation  is  made  in 

melting-point  to  the  point  at  which  it  ordina-  favor  of  "  through  business,"  and  in  favor  of  certain 

rily  resolidifies,  at  which  temperature  the  boil-  cities,  9&  against  other  cities  where  there  are  no  00m- 

.    ■'  *««»^"^"'="»  "^  "    r  j^/      W        vj  peting  lines  of  railroad,  thus  depnvmg  the  people  of 

mg  hquid  began  to  solidify.    The  solid  mercu-  ^^  Wneflt  and  protection  of  oompetition  to  wt^they 

ric  chloride  obtained  under  these  conditions  are  justly  entitled ;  and 

differed  greatly  in  appearance  from  that  solidi-  Whereaa^  We  hold  the  true  principle  to  be  that, 

fied  in  the  ordinary  wav,  consisting  of  a  mass  when  the  capital  actu^ly  invested  in  a  raihtjd  haj 

of  pearly  leaves  closely  packed  together  around  ^^^  ll^^t^'i^^l^J^^^ 

the  thermometer-bulb.  raUroaJTbelong  to,  and  should  be  eiyoyed  by,  the 

ILLINOIS.     The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  people ;  and 

of  Illinois  are  held  biennially,  and  commence  whereas^  Under  the  existing  laws  of  Illinois  and 

on  the  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  the  present  mode  of  assessing  '^^.^J^J  Pr^^V^Si 

T«*.»<>»«^      Tu^  A«l,  «#  »».^n:»»  ♦!>«  i«o*  <.^ao;^»  property  does  not  bear  its  proportionate  share  of  tne 

January.     The  day  of  opening  the  last  session  \J^  ^^  expenses  of  the  ^emment;  therefoie, 

was  the  5th  of  January.    In  the  House,  w.  W.  |^  j^ 

Thomas  was  chosen  Speaker ;  and  in  the  Sen-  Be»ohed,  That  the  Committee  on  Bailroads  be  in- 

ate  Lieutenant-Governor  HamUton  presided.  structed  to  report  to  this  House,  with  the  least  possible 

The  session  continued  until  the  1  st  of  June,  ^^-jj^?^  ^^'  emwtment  containing  the  followmg 

During  its  period  there  were  in  all  1,167  bills  ^^^A^bSl  to  prevent  the  pooling  of  trafRc-eaniing* 

introduced — 456  in  the  Senate  and  711  in  the  at  any  and  all  competing  points  in  this  State  wherever 

House.     Of  these,  124  passed  and  reached  the  two  or  more  companies  are  operating  railroads. 
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1  making  it  a  penal  offense  for  the  manaffora  of        An  important  act  was  passed  to  prevent  and 

«rav  company  to  allow  a  shipper  of  freigBt  any  ^^j^^^^  ^^^  adulteration  and  sale  of  any  article 

rebate  or  drawback  whereby  such  shipper  se-  X*  f^^A    ^-  ^.;..u   ^-  »«»;i:^;«^       tuIc  «««•  «,^«* 

nefits  and  advantages  over  others.      "^"^  of  tood,  or  drink,  or  medicine.      This  act  went 

Dill  requiring  the  managers  of  all  railroad  com-  into  operation  on  July  Ist.     Its  provisions  are 

0  make  a  iull  and  complete  statement,  under  of  a  Stringent  nature.  It  is  based  upon  the 
the  Railway  Commissioners,  of  the  actual  cost  present  British  statute,  which  was  enacted 
respective  railway  properties,  including  equip-  ^  experience  of  twenty  years,  in  the 
id  excluding  all  mcrease  of  stock  not  based                    -      T;  ...  ,  •',•'.   . .  ^ 

k»  >fe/«expeDditures  of  construction,  and  fur-  course  of  which  it  was  shown  that  it  was  not 

uiring  such  railway  managers  to  make  a  semi-  possible  to  carry  statutes  of  this  kind  too  far. 

statement  of  the  ffross  receipts  and  expendi-  The  act  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  provides  that 

gether  with  the  fixed  charts  of  such  roads,  ^o  person  shall  mix  any  food  or  drink  with 

owenng  the  Bailway  Commissioners  to  require  „„„  ;««««j:«„*  „^  „^  ♦^  «««/!«»  ♦>,«  «.4.;a1a  ;« 

lilway  ^mpany  a  reduction  if  its  freight  and  ?°y  ingredient  so  as  to  render  the  article  m- 

jr  tariff-eammgs  (after  payment  of  all  fixed  jnrious  to  health,  or  to  depreciate  its  value,  and 

for  twelve  consecutive  months  shall  exceed  that  no  person  shall  offer  8uch  articles  of  adul- 

ttt  the  sum  required  to  pay  six  per  cent  per  terated  food  or  drink  for  sale ;  that  like  adul- 

t??i^h'««!!Ji'^t^*Lr£^nfj;!Sr^^^  terations  in  medicines  shall  be  unlawful;  that 
bill  chaninntr  the  present  mode  oi  assessmg  .  -i*^  ■•  j.«i.^i 

property,  and  cont^ning  a  provision  that  Witt  °o  mgredients,  even  when  not  of  a  harmful 

1  the  future  such  property  bearmgits  fair  pro-  character,  shall  be  incorporated  m  any  article 
3f  the  burdens  of  taxation.  of  food,  or  drink,  or  medicine,  unless  the  true 
aw  forbidding  uiyust  discrimination  m  favor  name  of  the  ingredients  shall  be  stamped  upon 
rtU^la&rnrwT,^C  U  buro^tel  ?>>?  package  o?  unless  the  purchaser  .haU  be 
venting  discrimination  in  favor  of  through  informed  by  the  seller  of  the  true  name  of  such 
nd  passenger  traffic,  as  a9|;ainst  local  traffic,  and  ingredients ;  that  no  mixture  of  oleomargarine, 
of  large  shipper,  as  against  small  shippers.  fat,  or  other  foreign  substance,  shall  be  added  to 
nil  requiring- aU  raUroa^  chartered  l)y  this  ^^^^^  jj  ^  ^  gin^H^  conditions, 
have  a  stock-transfer  office  located  at  some  m.  li.*  r  ^.u  a  *,  a  a  a 
e  point  within  the  State,  and  the  stock-books  P«  penalties  are,  for  the  first  offense,  a  fine  of 
:>t  open  fbr  the  inspection  of  any  stockholders  $25  to  $200;  for  the  second  offense,  of  $100 
»mpanj.  to  $200,  or  confinement  in  jail  of  from  one  to 
ill  making  it  a  penal  offense  for  the  managers  gi^  months ;  for  the  third  offense,  fine  of  from 

fch^X'S^dSVr' m"or?:iv^  f^  ^  *1.000,  and  imprisonment  from  one  to 

sale  of  its  bonds.   Abo,  promising  additional  "^©  years. 

sed  upon  an  increase  or  supposed  increase  in         This  law  makes  two  distinctions :  First,  that 

»r  completion,  or  in  any  minner  adding  to,  no  article  which  is  injurious  to  health  shall  be 

enng"  its  capital  stock ;  and  also  prohibitm?  ^^^^  j^  any  manner  in  any  food,  or  drink,  or 
companies  from  paymg  dividends  upon  any  ,.  .  ^  ,  »""«»  *«  *^j  ivrvvi»  ^   x**»     ,  v 

itioi^ stock.        *^ -^    o  tr        J  medicine,  under  criminal  penalties;    second, 

that  where  harmless  ingredients  are  added,  the 

lots,  however,  were  passed  relating  to  name  of  such  ingredients    shall    be    clearly 

jects  of  these  resolutions.  marked  upon  each  package,  or  the  seller  shall 

nsuccessful  effort  was  also  made  to  ef-  notify  the  buyer  of  the  adulteration  and  its 

I  passage  of  a  bill  known  as  "  the  Com-  character.    The  first  provision  makes  adulter- 

Education  Bill."    The  bill  wm  intro-  ationacrime;  the  second  makes  it  a  fraud, 

nto  the  Senate  early  in  the  session  and  There  of  course  can  be  no  objection  to  the  ex- 

i  to  the  Committee  on  Education.    This  elusion  from  all  food  of  articles  of  adultera- 

tee  reported  it  with  a  recommendation  tions  which  are  positively  dangerous  to  hecdth. 

passage.    The  main  feature  of  the  bill  It  was  feared  that  the  provisions  of  the  sixth 

itained  in  its  first  section,  which  was  as  section  might  do  much  to  defeat  the  object  of 

:  the  act.    That  section  provides  that  no  person 

)very  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  shall  be  convicted  under  the  act  if  be  shall 

and  charge  of  any  child  or  children  between  show  "  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  or  jurv 

of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  be  required  ^jjat  he  did  not  know  he  was  violaHng  the  act," 
iny  such  child  or  children  to  a  public  school  j  .7  i.  ,  "  «.a*v/,»  ^^  **»  *mv«avtu(^  «  «  w,^ 
iod  of  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  school  *°^  ^^^^  ^^  <5^"ly  ^0*1  ^i'"  respectable  dili- 
lioh  is  to  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  gence,  have  obtained  the  knowledge.  It  in- 
fer, and  at  least  six  weeks  of  which  shall  be  volves  a  principle  totally  at  variance  with 
ive,  unless  such  child  or  children  are  ex-  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law. 
om  such  attendance  bv  the  Board  of  Edu-  t7„^«„  ^««  •  x^^^^a  ♦«  i.^^.^.  ♦1*^  i«-r  ^^a 
r  school  directors  of  t^e  city,  town,  or  die-  ^^^^^  ™»^,  ^^  ^5>«°?  ^  ^"^^^  J^.®  1*^»  *?.<^ 

the  case  miybe,  in  which  its  parents  or  niaj  not  plead  his  ignorance  of  it,   yet  this 

IS  reside,  upon  its  having  been  shown  to  adulteration  act  permits  an  accused  person  to 

tisfaction  that  the  bodily  or  mental  condi-  make  an  exhibit  to  court  and  jurv  of  his  con- 

"^'oS'"  r  '4pU-t"aV.wTfor''th'iP^^  science  his  thoughts,  and  his  nnental  processes 

red,  or  that  such  child  is  taught  in  a  private  "  ^  diflicult  to  see  what  standard  can  be  set 

r  at  home,  in  such  branches  as  are  orcUnarily  np  by  which  a  court  or  jury  is  to  be  satisfied 

1  the  public  schools.    Provided,  that  in  case  as  to  the  mental  processes  of  a  person  who 

school  shall  not  be  taught  for  three  months  may  have  dealt  in  adulterated  goods,  especially 

le  year  withm  one  and  one  half  mile,  by  the  ...ul-  ^„  «.-:„i  #^_  „  xj^^*  ^a^^^ 

traveled  road,  of  the  residence  of  aAy  such  ^^f^  oxi\x\2X  for  a  first  offense, 
rithin  the  school  district,  he  shall  not  be  lia-         -^.n  act  was  passed  to  provide  such  means  as 

e  provisions  of  this  act.  would  prevent  and   suppress  the   spread   of 
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plenro-pnenmonia  among  cattle.    It  empowers  pharmacy.      The  Governor  is  to  appoint  a 

the  Governor  to  appoint  a  State  Veterinarian,  board,  composed  of  five  competent  pharmacists, 

who  shall  have  aathoritj  to  order  a  quarantine  This  board  is  to  examine  aU  applications  for 

of  infected  premises  and  slaughter  of  diseased  registration,  to  grant  certificates  and  enforce 

animals,  and  provides  for  appraisement  of  their  the  law.     Penalties  are  provided  for  refusal 

valae  and  payment  of  the  same.    It  also,  em-  to  comply  with  the  act.    Also,  for  the  adoltera- 

powers  the  Governor,  when  the  necessity  ex-  tion  of  drugs  and  the  sale  of  adulterated  medi- 

ists,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  live-stock  cines,  and  for  the  sale  of  poisons  by  any  bat 

believed  to  be  infected,  uoless  they  can  ftimish  registered  pharmacists. 

a  certificate  of  health.    A  heavy  fine  for  non-  The  method  of  raising  the  revenue  for  State 

compliance  is  imposed.     It  also  makes  the  purposes  was  again  agitated,  but  without  any 

failure  to  report  auy  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  immediate  result.    At  nearly  every  session,  uf 

by  any  person  having  infected  cattle  upon  his  late  yeai*s,  measures  looking  to  a  more  thor- 

preinises,  a  misdemeanor.    The  State  Veteri-  ough  revision  of  the  revenue  system  have  been 

narian  is  allowed  $8  per  day  for  each  day  actu-  proposed.    But  the  question  has  been  a  diffi- 

ally  employed,  and  $2,000  to  use  in  disinfect-  cult  one  to  deal  with  in  the  hope  of  giving 

ing  premises,  etc.,  and  $8,000  is  appropriated  entire  satisfaction  to  the  people.    The  Legis- 

to  pay  for  slaughtered  animals.  lature  has,  therefore,  generally  adopted  some 

The  traffic  in  deadly  weapons  is  regulated  by  temporary  acts,  and  left  the  main  question  for 

another  act  which  prescribes  the  conditions  of  future  consideration.    At  the  session  of  1877, 

their  sale  and  prevents  minors  from  becoming  an  important  bill  was  prepared,  and  further 

purchasers.    It  is  made  a  misdemeanor  for  any  considered  in  the  session  of  1879,  but  it  failed 

one  to  have,  sell,  or  give  away  any  slung-shot,  to  pass  the  House  near  the  close  of  that  ses- 

metallic  knuckles,  or  similar  deadly  weapons,  sion.    During  this  session  two  measures  of  im- 

Also  to  sell,  loan,  or  give  to  any  minor  a  pistol,  portance  on  the  subject  were  presented  in  the 

bowie-knife,  dirk,  or  similar  deadly  weapon.  House.    The  first  proposed  a  radical  change  by 

A  fine  of  from  $25  to  $200  is  provided  as  a  putting  upon  corporations — railroad,  express, 

penalty  for  carrying  a  concealed  weapon  of  telegraph,  and  insurance — the  burden  of  pro- 

the  kind  specified,  or  a  razor,  or  for  flourish-  viding  revenue  for  State  purposes.    The  second 

ing  any  deadly  weapon  in  a  boisterous   or  measure  was  presented  under  the  form  of  the 

threatening  manner.  following  resolutions,  which  were  referred  to 

The  law  relating  to  marriages  was  so  amend-  the  committee  on  revenue : 

ed  as  to  make  those  legal  which  were  cele-  ^he  Constitution  provides  that  "  the  Gener«l  Afh 

brated  accoramg  to  the  form  adopted  by  the  sembly  shall  provide  Buch  revenue  as  may  be  neediiil, 

Quakers.  by  levyinjf  a  tar  by  valuation  bo  that  every  perBon 

The  law  of  insurance  was  so  amended  as  to  *"^d  coiT>oration  shall  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the 

add  "  tornadoes  »  to  the  Ijst  of  causes  of  dam-  ""^^^^l^'X  t°heoiJ?™S^''ofX' present  m- 

age    against    which   fire-insurance    compames  enue  law  of  the  State,  no  such  proportion  is  observed; 

may  msure.  and. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  revenue  nhereat,  Said  revenue  law  is  cumberBome,  unrea- 
law  was  made  by  the  passage  of  an  act  which  sonably  expensive,  and  unjusUy  discriminative  in  op- 
provides  for  a  return  to  the  former  system  of  ^"^^^^jn,^  equitable  apportionment  of  theburw 
annual  assessments  for  real  estate.  dens  of  taxation  demands  the  radical  revision  of  the 

The  manufacture  of  *^  bogus  butter  ^'  is  for-  revenue  laws  of  this  State ;  and, 

bidden  by  the  following  section  of  another  net :  Whereas,  The  time  and  ciroumstances  of  assembling 

mu  «.     u                    r   Z.           ^    *           1      .  of  the  General  Assembly  are  inadequate  and  inoon- 

That  whoever  manufactures  out  of  any  oleaginous  ^g^i^nt  to  the  proper  wnsideration  of  this  matter; 

suDBtanoes,  or  any  compound  of  the  pame  other  than  therefore 

that  produced  fVom  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  fVom  jie»olvid  (the  Senate  oonourrlng  herein),  That  a 

the  Bame,  any  article  desLmed  to  take  the  plfce  of  commission  of  Beven  on  revenue  reform  bJ  created, 

butter  or  cheese  produced^  ^u°'i,P''[?  unadulterated  ^hree  of  whom  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Speakerof 

milk  or  cream  of  the  same,  or  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  ^^e  House  of  RepresentativS^two  by  the  Pi^idoit  of 

or  ffive  to  any  person  the  same  as  an  article  of  food  ^^  g^^^e,  and  two  by  the  ilovemor,  and  that  said 

diaU,  on  <Mjnvictaon  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  $25  commission  organize  immediately  up<5n  its  appoint- 

nor  more  than  $200.  „,g^^  ^^  electi^  one  of  its  number  chairman  iSdan- 

An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy  ^^S^  ^^^'^l     m.  *.  *  v  n  va  *i.    j  a.     *   -j 

was  passed  and  went  in?o  operatioS  on  Jnl^  eo^£fi•4tr^^f/^e^.«*Stivtf^iS^S;^ 

Ist.     It  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  other  and  examine  mto  the  revenue  systems  of  the  different 

than  a  registered  pharmacist  to  retail,  com-  States  and  of  other  nations,  and  to  collate  and  digest 

pound,  or  dispense  drugs,  medicines,  or  poisons,  the  same ;  to  i>articularly  examine  the  systems  of  taxar 

or  to  conduct  a  store  for  that  purpose,  unless  ^?^  °**^?  7*"^"?  ^""^a.u  IP^^'^Vro^er^,  tangv 

or./»k  Tv^.o^n  i«  i«  ♦»,«  ^ i^«    *      -     •  *      J  ble  and  intangible,  and  the  property  of  railway  and 

such  person  is  m  the  employ  of  a  registered  ^t^er  corpora^ns,  ind  to  icpai t  S  feiding  to  the  next 

pharmacist,  or  shall  put  one  m  charge.     The  General  Assembly,  together  with  a  simple,  ecanom- 

qualifications  required  for  registration  are  that  ical,  and  practiod  measure,  which  shall  embody  the 

the  person  shall  either  be  a  graduate  in  phar-  aforesaid  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  of  jus- 

macy  or  medicine,  or  shall  at  the  time  the  act  ^'%^i,^  y^^j^^  That  for  the  purpose  afowaaid, 

takes  effect  be  engaged  m  the  drug  business  guch  commission  be  authorized  to  oonUnue  its  invea- 

on  his  own  account,  or  shall  be  a  licentiate  in  ti^tions  to  such  time  as  it  shall  see  fit  and  proper. 
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these  measares  were  adopted ;  but  Piatt.     Population,  148,424  ;  Republican  majority, 

regarded  as  important  steps  toward  "'"/^irteenth-Champaign,  VermUion,  Douglas,  Ed- 

il  revenue  system.     Meanwhile,  of  gar  coles,  and  Cum^rlaid.     Population,  164,647; 

ots  relatmg  to  revenue  which  were  Eepublican  majority,  1,827. 

tie  of  the  most  important  author-  Fifteenth— Mason,  Cass.  Menard,  Moiig^,  Sanga- 

ttnual  assessment  of  reid  estate,  in  ^o?i  *nd  Christian.    Population,  156,419 ;  Dcmocratio 

3    quadrennial   method   which   has  '"&Ath-Macoupin,  Jersey,  Moultrie,  Mont^m- 

ired  for  many  years,     borne  of  the  ery,  Slielbv,  Fayette,  and  Effingham.     Population, 

in  favor  of  this  law  consisted  in  167,491 ;  Democratic  maiory,  2,068. 

at,  in  some  cases,  assessments  have  Seventeenth— Clark,  Jasper,  Crawford,  Clay,  Rich- 

.  at  an   unreasonably  low  figure,  Iwid,  Lawren^  Wayne,  Edwards,  imd  V^^^^^        Pop- 

«-  «.v»^  /Vv«-  «^«««  ««.<,4-^»«    «,-«.««««-  ultttion,  187,970:  Democratic  majority,  449. 

er  the  four-year  system,  were  per-  Eighteeni-^linton,  Mario^  JeftVrson,  Franklin, 

the  mjury  of  other  sections  of  the  HamUtou,  White,  SaUns,  Gallatin,  and  Hardin.   Popu- 

fact  that  in  some  cases  there  has  lation,  168,851 ;  Democratic  majority,  1,502. 

appreciation  in  the  value  of  real  Nineteenth— Madison,  Bond,  St.  Clair,  Monroe,  and 
Another  important  measure  em-  ^^t^^gf^""-  Population,  161,663 ;  RepubUcan  ma- 
le authorities  of  certain  cities,  vil-  ^^Twentieth-Randolph,  Perry,  Jackson,  Williamson, 
ncorporated  towns  to  increase  the  [Jnion,  Johnson,  Pope,  Alexander.  Pulaski,  and  Mas- 
ivied  for  corporate  purposes,  includ-  sac.  Population,  162,727 ;  Republican  majority,  886. 
ition  of  school-houses  and  the  main-  All  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  State  were 
schools,  payment  of  interest  on  in-  called  in  for  redemption  by  the  Governor,  and 

etc.  holders  were  notified  that  interest  would  cease 

wing  is  the  apportionment  of  the  on  the  1st  of  January,  1882.    They  amounted 

listricts  for  the  election  of  a  mem-  to  $250,000,  and  the  money  was  in  the  Treasu- 

jress  from  each  one :  ry  to  pay  them.    This  extinguishes  the  debt  of 

rnships  of  Blooni,  Bremen,  Calumet,  Lo-  the  State. 

,  Orland,  Palos,  Rich,-  Thornton,  Worth,  ^n  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Legislat- 

ind  Lake,  in  Cook  County,  and  the  Third,  „^^     .  r„  ,^  *  ^^„«  „^„„;^«  r^«  ««  ;«„ao<.:^o*;^« 

mh  Wards  of  Chicago.  ^ '  ure,  at  its  previous  session,  for  an  investigation 

ountv  of  Du  Page,  and  the  townships  of  of  the  food  of  birds  and  nshes,  to  be  made  at 

ro,  Riverside,  and  Proviso,  in  Cook  Coun-  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  by  the 

ad,  Sixthy  Sevengi  and  Twelfth  Wards,  director.  Professor  S.  A.  Forbes.     The  results 

^  Sl^t  '"^n^     ^^^  ^''''^^  ""  ^^  '^'''^  obtained  were  made  public  in  a  bulletin  con- 

r  btreet,  m  Cmcajpo.  x  •   •          •                        i.  •  i.    /•                            j.  j 

^,  Ninth,  Tenth*  Eleventh,  Thirteenth,  tammg  six  papers,  which  form  a  connected 

ith  Wards,  except  that  nart  of  the  latter  series,    constitutmg,  practically,   the  first  m- 

!cnter  line  of  Division  Street  and  east  of  stal]ment  of  a  report  on  a  natural  history  sur- 

,  VU5  :  The  center  line  of  Ashland  Avenue  yev  of  the  State,  made  with  principal  reference 

n  Street  north  to  the  center  line  of  Civ-  ^'u^  A^^«^m:^»i  {ni^^.^ofo      TKio  io  ^u^  ««a4- 

,  thence  northeast  alonj?  said  line  to  t£o  ^^  .^^s  economical  interests.     This  is  the  first 

f  Elston  Avenue,  thence  northwesteriy  serious  and  accurate  study  of  the  subject  at- 

le  to  the  city  limite.  tempted  in  this  country.     It  interests  alike  the 

Dunty  of  Lake,  townships  of  Barrin^ton,  entomologist,  the  ornithologist,  and  the  hus- 

vanston,  Hanover.  Jefferson,  Lake  View,  bandman.      The  first  of  the  series  of  papers 

,  Now  Tner,  Northneld,  Norwood  Park,  ,        xux"       j**        *       auj*          •          *  *v 

laumbero,  V^-heeUng,  and  North  Chicago,  ^^7^  ^^^  foundation  for  the  discussion  of  the 

of  the  Fourteenth  Ward  in  Chicago  which  facts  obtained.     Then  follows   an   elaborate 

le  center  line  of  Division  Street,  and  cast  paper  on  the  food  of  the  spiny-finned  fishes 

mg  Une,  to  wit :  The  center  line  of  Ash-  (the  darters,   perch,   pike,  bass,   sunfish,  and 

urn"  PU;;?Xlrno^'J*  atn?r5  sheopshead),  giving  «  the  result  of  a  careful 

nter  line  of  Elston  Avenue,  thence  north-  microscopic  study  of  426  stomachs,  an  account 

12  said  line  to  the  dty  limits.  of  the  food  of  the  various  species  in  difierent 

Henry,  Boone,  Winnebasro,  Stephenson,  parts  of  the  State  and  at  different  times  of  the 

opulation,  128,944 ;  Eepublican  miyority,  y^^^^  ^nd  at  aU  ages  of  the  individual.    The 

Daviess,  Carroll,  Whitesides,  Leo,  and  PaP^r  is  one  of  importance  to  practical  fish- 

pulation,  139,510 ;  Republican  m^ority,  culture  and  to  zoological  science. 

Next  comes  a  similar  study  of  the  food  of 

Kane,  De  Kalb,  Kendall,  Grundy,  and  the  young  of  all  orders  of  fishes,  demonstrating 

I'nTilkL^KSrSvi^S'aT'^^^^d';  the.f«,t  that  nearij  all  young  fishes,  however 

id  Tazewell.    Population,  162,282 ;  Re-  varied  the  food  of  the  adult  may  be,  live  upon 

oritv,  2,002.  substantially  the  same  material,  i.  e.,  the  minute 

Salle,  Bureau,  Putnam,  and  Marshall.  Crustacea  found  most  abundantly  in  stagnant 

1^,200 ;  Republican  miyority,  1,029.  ^^ter. 

"Ck  Island,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Warren,  .  «^^««*  :«  ♦!.««  «:^^«  ^r*«  {»„^««:.^4.:^«  ^# 

I  McDonoilgh.    Population,  164  846.  Re^  ^  A  report  is  then  given  of  an  mvestigation  of 

ority,  665.  the  food  of  some  of  the  most  important  birds, 

-Peona,  Stark,  Knox,  and  Fulton.   Popu-  viz.,  the  robin,  catbird,  and  the  other  thrushes, 

;7.    Republican  majority,  1,031.  and  the  bluebird.     The  study  of  the  contents 

^pir^in     K^ n.'^inH.ri'i-A^i^'^  itmn'  of  the  stomaohs  of  423  birds  aflbrded  the  facts 

Calhoun.     Poi>ulation,  163,432 ;  Demo-  i_.»xi          •     »     •»     j.  ^          ^       •  ^-t* 

;y  8,216.                      »       ^      »  upon  which  the  principal  statements  of  this 

•—'McLean,  Logan,  De  Witt,  Macon,  and  paper  are   based.      Definite    conclusions  are 
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reached  respecting  the  value  of  these  birds  to  to  the  sea,  for  the  transportation  of  grain  to 

the  farmer  and  the  gardener.  New  Orleans,  was  the  basis  of  the  excitement. 

Finally,  growing  oat  of  the  work  on  the  food  The  immense  quantities  of  grain  transported  bj 
of  birds,  are  two  papers  on  the  food  of  preda-  these  large  barges  threatened  very  seriooalj 
ceons  beetles,  showing  that  many  species  which  the  interests  of  Chicago,  and  foreboded  a  corn- 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  strictly  insec-  mercial  revolution.  With  a  continuous  line  of 
tivorous,  really  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  water  route  to  the  sea-board  via  the  lakes,  the 
upon  vegetable  structures.  St.    Lawrence   River,   and    the    Erie  Canal, 

The  State  has  an  Industrial  University,  from  Chicago  got  early  control  of  the  grain-ship- 

which  about  1,500  students  have  graduated  ping  business  of  the  West,  and  left  to  St.  Louis 

during  its  existence.    They  have  gone  into  only  such  share  of  the  trade  as  the  latter  could 

practical  avocations    as  farmers,  machinists,  contrive  to  secure  by  reduced  railroad  tariffs  in 

chemists,  railway- builders,  teachers,  etc.    An  sununer  or  by  the  equality  enforced  by  the 

art-gallery  in  the  Capitol  of  the  State  contains  frosts    of  winter,  when   such   grain    as  was 

illustrations  of  the  various  kinds  of  instruction  moved  to  the  sea-board  by  rail  might  come  an 

imparted  to  the  students.   The  results  presented  well  from  the  one  as  from  the  other  of  the 

OS  the  fruits  of  the  carpenter's  and  machine  competing  cities.    Chicago,  however,  had  .the 

shops  have  been  thus  described :  lion's  share  of  the  business  the  year  round. 

One  follows  the  beginner,  step  by  step,  as  he  first  such  is  the  pertinacity  with  which  trade  will 

planes  out  a  simple  squared  bit  of  wood,  a  lesson  flow  in  channels  to  which  it  has  become  accQS- 

which  proves  a  most  serious  one,  before  the  accurate  tomed.      But    a    revolution    was  impendlDg. 

demanaa  of  the  inexorable  mstructor  are  satisfied,  ^ij-j,  ^j^^  ^ost  of  barge  transportation  from  St. 

Then  the  squared  piece  is  dressed  into  octa'^onal  and  T-j.xT_r\i  i£^  •  a 

cylindric  forms,  the  latter  as  smooth  and  as  truly  ^^^^  ^  New  Orleans  only  five  or  six  cents  a 

rounded,  answering  the  testa  of  sight  and  touch,  as  if  bushel,  and  with  vessels  at  the  latter  place  readj 

turned  in  the  lathe.    Then  follows  a  scries  of  joints,  to  take  wheat  to  Liverpool  for  twenty  cents  a 

mortises  and  tenons  in  many  forms,  dados,  dovetails,  bushel  St.  Louis  seemed  to  have  grasped  at  last 

ZT^e^°^nKDMre!'±r^M^:  the  scepter  of  the  gndn-trade.      . 
men."  but  truly  joined,  wood  and  wood,  in  workman's        Conventions  were  nelU  m  various  places  to 

fashion.    This  series  contains  twenty-five  lessons  and  give  expression  to  the  views  of  those  whose 

shows  the  results  of  two  hours'  work  per  day  for  a  term  interests  were  affected.     At  one  held  at  Daven- 

of  fourteen  weeks.    Advanced  work  follows ;  turning,  p^rt,  ^^^  j^^y  26th,  the  foUowing,  among  manj 

moldim?,  with  elesfant  specimens  of  veneered  and  ID-  v.^  ,  *!,.         ' ^  «4.^  1 

laid  wo?fc.    This  SchoolVhows  also  a  series  of  models  ^^^er  resolutions,  were  adopted  : 

of  structures  built  to  scale.    The  one  year's  builder's        This  convention,  repitisenting  the  people  of  the 

course  is  illustrated  by  a  frame  of  a  barn,  every  brace,  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Northwest,  in  pursuance 

morUse,  and  pm  accurately  shown,  the  timbers  evi-  ^f  ^ho  <^for  a  convention,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 

dentlv  so  placed  os  to  do  the  most  good.     Two  mod-  purposes  thereof,  unanimously  declare : 

eU  of  stoirways  are  pr^ented,  one  a  regular  "fiier  '^  1.  That  Congress  should  devise  by  law,  and  sustain 

and  winder,"  the  other  having  an  ellintical  well,  both  ^j  uberal  and  efficient  appropriations,  a  system  of 

tumiahed  with  hand-rails,  newels,  and  balusters  com-  cheap  transportation  by  water  route,  connecting  the 

P^®t?*     .      .      «  ,  , .  ,        ,    ,     ,  ,  Mississippi  Kiver  and  its  tributaries  with  tlie  Eastern 

The  circuit  of  the  architectural  work  leads  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board  and  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
work  of  the  machme-shop.    Here  the  student  begins        2.  That  it  has  been  the  policy  of  Congress  and  the 

in  the  pattern-shop— first  upon  simple  forms,  after-  desire  of  the  people  of  the  Northwest  for  many  yearsj 

ward  on  others  more  intricate.     Then  he  works  at  ^  inauimrate  ana  complete  a  system  of  water-channel 

the  wood-lathe.    Blacksmith's  work  follows ;  upset-  improvement,  having  the  MuHSissippl  for  its  base.    To 

tinff,  drawing,  bending,  shaping,  etc.;  then  at  the  vise,  gjve  greater  efficiency  to  this  policy,  there  should  be 

with  cold-chisel  and  file ;  then  turnmg  with  hand-  constructed  ftwm  the  Missisgippi  Kver,  on  the  most 

tools  at  the  small  lathe;  with  machine-tools  at  the  direct  and  feasible  route  to  the  Illinois  River,  at 

engme-lathe ;  dnllmg  and  countcr-boring ;  and  find-  Hennepin,  and  thence  to  the  lake  at  Chicago,  a  canal 

ing  true   surfaces  with  the  planer.     In   both  these  adequate  to  the  present  and  ftiture  transportation  needs 

scries  of  elementary  work  no  value  whatever  attaches  of  tie  great  part  of  the  Northwest  to  whose  people 

to  the  pieces  when  finished.     If  not  wanted  as  a  ^y^^^  ^^rk  of  internal  improvements  is  an  imperative 

smnple.  it  goes  to  the  kindling-wood  or  the  scrap-  necessity  for  relief  from  expensive  freight  rates  on  the 

pile.    Often  illustratmg  the  doctrme  of  the  "  survival  produce  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  that  the 

of  the  fittest,"  it  is  to  the  workman  only  a  silent  ^o^t  so  long  needed  should  be  immediately  com- 

memcnto  of  many  others,  spoiled  and  discarded  by  menccd 

accident,  want  of  skill,  or  inattention.  Other  space  3.  That  the  continued  improvement  of  the  Mi»- 
in  this  case  is  occupied  by  working  models  of  me-  gigsippi  River  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mississippi 
chanical  movements  in  iron  and  brass,  made  m  the  Riv^r  Commission,  created  bv  act  of  Congress,  is  » 
shop  by  advanced  pupils.  During  the  last  few  terras,  ^.^j.^  ^f  g^^g^  importance,  and'Congress  ought  to  pro- 
the  higher  classes  of  this  school  have  been  occupied  in  ^^0^0  the  scheme  of  improvement  by  the  roost  liberil 
the  construction  of  a  large  and  powerful  drilUng-  appropriations,  in  a  separate  appropriation  biU  there- 
machine,  for  J  and  we  emphasize  and  eniorce  the  united  an*! 

Unusual  interest  lias  been  awakened  in  a  tfTinVl'Tf^ll^lJE^Pi^Sl'i!^^".^!".^^'^^^^ 

J.'        If  A.\.    csa.  J.        1  !.•      A.    4.\,  A X-  Valley  that  Congress  shall  make  prompt  and  aaequaie 

portion  of  the  State  relative  to  the  constmction  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  river  and 

of  a  canal  from  Davenport,  on  the  Mississippi  its  navigable  tributaries,  from  the  falls  of  St  AnthoDjr 

River,  to  Hennepin,  on  the  Illinois  River.     This  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  that  this  convention  has  no 

would  open   a  line  of  water  communication  sympathv  with  imy  i»licy  that  would  depreciate 

between'Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  ^X! <^ioFZ^^^^r^^%^^^r^^'^^ 

Kiver.     1  he  opening  or  what  has  been  termed  this  central  river,  Nature's  great  highway  of  the  con- 

"  the  Mississippi  barge  route "  from  St.  Louis  tinent. 
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f  the  year  there  was  a  decliDe  in  the 
of  breadstnffs  received  in  the  city  of 
equal  to  27,000,000  bushels,  but  the 
the  receipts  during  1881  far  exceeded 
ihe  larger  quantity  received  in  1880. 
jre  nearly  20,000,000  bushels  of  corn 
0,000  bushels  of  wheat  less  received 
ian  in  1880,  but  tlie  increase  of  wheat, 
rm  of  flour,  about  equaled  the  decline 
eceipts  of  wheat  in  the  usual  form, 
ease  in  the  flour-trade  is  represented 
611  barrels  more  than  was  received 
Five  hundred  and  thirty -nine  thou- 
rels  of  flour  were  consumed  in  the  city 
le  year. 

uses  for  the  falling  off  in  the  receipts 
were  that  the  corn-crop  was  largely  a 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
and  shipments  of  breadstufls,  farm 
,  provisions,  live-stock,  coal,  lumber, 

during  the  year,  as  contrasted  with 
pts  and  shipments  of  the  same  articles 

In  the  totals  of  breadstuffs  the  bar- 
)ur  are  reduced  to  bushels  of  wheat : 


KSOKIPTB. 

SHIPUKim. 

re. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

9lf.. 

hoU 

9l8.. 

;ls.. 
Is... 

4,957,000 

15,132,000 

78,842,000 

26,007,600 

1,468,000 

6,532,000 

8,215,889 

28,5il,607 

97,272,844 

28,490,915 

1,869,218 

6,211,586 

4,654,000 

17,498,000 

74,284,400 

28,228,000 

1,179,000 

8,031,000 

2,862.787 

22,796,238 

98.572,9:34 

20,649,427 

1,865,165 

8,110,983 

ish. 

148,825,6V> 

165,855,870 

140,200,400 

154,877,115 

r 

2,100 
62,800 

6,282 
89,091 

I — 

69,6S0 

82,219 

•  •  • « 

80,8Sd 

84,194 

a... 

10.830 

9,290 

No. 

68,700 

89,103 

Sfo.. 

6.470,900 

7,059,855 

•  ■  •  • 

1,546,830 

1,882,477 

«  •  •  ■ 

498,820 

835,810 

•  •  •  • 

12.800 

10,878 

•  •  •  • 

18ft,36l) 

122,965 

li... 

10,41)0 

6,812 

B... 

88,005 

88,669 

'■  •    •   • 

87,800 

86,562 

rrela 

4,5v)0 

129,478 

•  •  •  • 

27,200 

20,098 

ash. 

3,294.000 

981,258 

•  •  •  • 

8,4U,100 

3,706,088 

•  •  •  • 

56,700 

46,78J 

•  a  •    ■ 

1,858.010 

1,561,779 

•   ■  •   • 

755,480 

649.547 

I.... 

1,169,420 

1,707,446 

>    •   •  • 

28,000 

15.000 

DS.. 

8,000 

5,700 

ages 

160,000 

155,000 

8... 

24.000 

21,882 

rels. 

70.%000 

400,ono 

lels. 

178,000 

113,198 

111,800 

117,208 

817,400 

867,824 

898,450 

479,018 

186,870 

166,770 

10,385 

15,217 

86,800 

88,194 

1,285,460 

1,894,990 

976,480 

836.614 

249,080 

156,510 

10,800 

8,718 

121,753 

97,803 

75.000 

5,G;30 

28,830 

29,9S5 

40,520 

88.150 

6,180 

218,583 

24,700 

19,269 

878,000 

197,794 

656,000 

621,996 

12.860 

1^446 

1,911.785 

925,6^2 

888,700 

134,875 

950,65) 

1,06^,023 

18,000 

17,800 

aneral  result  may  be  thus  stated : 

t  of  fkrm  prodace,  tons 6.215.000 

t  of  turn  produce,  tons,  in  1830  6,635,000 


«r«Me,  tons  (6^  per  cent) 


420,000 


)f  Ikrm  produce. ♦377.00t),OuO 

»f  fiurm  prodace  In  1880 812,000,000 


aresse  (SI  per  cent) . 


$65,000,000 


uUeMles 

Mle  sales  in  1880. 


$423,000,000 
888,500,000 


MannlSMtarers*  prodactA. $809,000,000 

Manufacturers'  products  in  1880 285,000,000 

Increase 124,000,000 

RfCAPITCLATION. 

Farm  products $877,000,000 

Wholesale  sales 428,000,000 

Manutiacturers'  sales 809,000,000 

Total $1,109,000,000 

Deduct  for  duplications. 94,000,000 

Grand  net  total  of  trade $1,015,000,000 

Bame  in  IdoO 900,000,000 

Increase  (12*8  per  cent) $116^000,000 

Another  indication  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  business  transactions  during  the  year  is 
shown  in  the  Clearing-House  returns,  which 
were  as  follows: 

Clearing-House,  1881 $2,250,000,000 

Clearlng-Uonse,  1880 1,725,000,000 

Increase  in  1881 $525,000,000 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  equal- 
ized value  of  lands,  lots,  and  personal  property 
(other  than  railroad)  in  the  State  for  the  year 
1881.  It  is  prepared  from  the  reports  of  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization : 


COUNTIES. 


Amoimt.       COUKTliS. 


Adams $16,056,187 

Alexander 1,722,464 

Bond 2,865.498 

Boone 4,250.945 

Brown 2,572,567 

Bureau 10,646,724 

Calhoun 958,617 

Carroll 4,704,090 

Cass. 18,794,875 

Champaign 11 ,294,888 

Christian 8,568,918 

Clark 2,748,264 

Clay 2,520,810 

CUnton 8,578,263 

Coles 5,86^,610 

Cook  148,984,940 

Crawford 2,169,426 

Cumberland...   .  1,659,681 

De  Kolb 8,686,990 

DeWitt 4,752,022 

Douglas 4.608,455 

Du  Page ^9S8.445 

Edgar 7,190,392 

Edwards 1.914,9N5 

Effingham 8,41 7.569 

Fayette 8.828,084 

Ford 8,744,403 

Franklin 1,206,874 

Fulton 10,491,077 

Gallatin 1,407,926 

Greene 6,152,778 

Grundy 4,647,101 

Hamilton 1,428,170 

Hancock. 9,115.244 

Hardin 615,460 

Henderson 8,895,516 

Henry 10,93.%449 

Iroquois 9,557.367 

Jackson 2,14S708 

Jasper 2,297,864 

Jefferson 2,857,648 

Jersey 4,166,600 

Jo  Dariess. 4,805.730 

Johnson 1,031,427 

Kane 12  386,098 

Kankakee 6,461,522 

Kendall 8,976.426 

Knox 14.216,179 

lAke 6,518,815 

La  Salle 13,2S9,553 

Lawrence 1,816,148 


Ainoant. 


Lee $8,066,188 

Livingston 10,387,083 

Logan 8,654,040 

Macon 9,062,468 

McDonough 8,419,622 

McHenry 7,101,515 

McLean 18,638,006 

Macoupin 10,516,749 

Madison 18.298,426 

Marion 8,786,560 

Marshall 4,697,404 

Mason 4^94.180 

Massac 1,064,376 

Menard 8.847,980 

Mercer 6,850,406 

Monroe 2,684,580 

Montgomery 7,546,755 

Morgan 8,427,069 

Moultrie 8,408,667 

Ogle 9,702,010 

Peoria 18,001,233 

Pemr 1,970,587 

Piatt 4,721,484 

Pike 7,972.S88 

Pope 1,278,505 

Pulaski 652,148 

Putnam 1,787,012 

Randolph 4,691,863 

Richland 2,046,219 

Rock  Island 6,605,832 

Saline 1.229,894 

Sangamon 16.861,765 

Schuyler 8,809,694 

Scott 2.666,543 

Shelby 7,007.880 

Stork 8,974.419 

Saint  Clair 14,488,198 

Stephenson 8.328,:i90 

Tazewell 9.020.356 

Union 1,625,395 

Vermilion 11,665.589 

Wabash 1,804.008 

Warren 7.818,768 

Washington 4,826,977 

Wavne 2.612.161 

White 2,560,229 

Whitesides 8,823,390 

WUl 11,657,180 

Williamson 1,499,274 

Winnebago 8,700,188 

Woodford 6.888,368 


3«ase  (8{  per  cent) $34,600,000 


Total $754,486.e0« 
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As  finally  retnmed  by  the  oensus  of  1880,     in  the  following  table,  together  with  the  cor- 
the  population  of  the  State  hj  counties  is  given     responding  figures  for  1870 : 


OOUNTIXS. 


npaign 
loan  .. 


Adamf 

AlexADder. 
Bond,.... 

RouD6 

Brown 

Boreaa.... 
Calhoon . . . 
CarroU.... 

Caaa. 

Cbami 
Christ 

Clark 

CUy 

Clinton 

Oilea 

Cook 

Crawford . . 
Cumb«rland 
De  Kalb.... 
De  Witt.... 
DoQffiaa .... 

Da  Page 

Edgar 

Edwarda  ... 
Effingham.., 

Fayetto 

Ford . 

FrankUn. . . . , 

Falton 

Gallatin 

Greene , 

Gmndy , 

Hamilton . . . . 
Hancock. 


1880. 

1870. 

60,186 

66,862 

li.808 

10,564 

14,866 

18.162 

11,609 

12,942 

18,011 

12,206 

88,172 

82,416 

7,467 

6,562 

16,976 

16,706 

14,498 

11.580 

40,868 

82,737 

2S,227 

20,868 

21,894 

18,719 

16,192 

16,875 

18.714 

16.285 

27,042 

25,285 

607,524 

8(9,966 

16,197 

18.889 

18,769 

12,228 

26,768 

28,265 

17,010 

14,768 

16,858 

18,484 

19,161 

16,dt^ 

26,499 

21,450 

8,597 

7,566 

18,930 

16,658 

28.241 

19,688 

16.099 

9,108 

16,129 

12,652 

41,240 

88,291 

12,861 

11,184 

28,010 

20,277 

16,782 

14,93S 

16,712 

18,014 

86^ 

86,936 

COUNTIES. 


Hardin 

Henderson. . . 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackaon 

Jaaper 

Jefferson  . . . . 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. . . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee. . . . 

KendalL 

Knox. 

Lake 

La  Salle 

Lawrence. . . . 

Lee 

Livingston. . . 

Logan 

McDonoogh. . 
Mc  Henry.... 

McLean 

Macon 

Macoapin. . . . 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 


1880.         1870. 


6,024 
10,722 
86,597 
85,461 
22,505 
14,516 
20,686 
15,542 
27,528 
18,078 
44,989 
25,047 
18,068 
88,844 
21,296 
70,408 
18.668 
27,491 
88,450 
25,087 
27,970 
24,908 
60,100 
80,665 
87,692 
60,126 
23,686 
16,065 
16,242 
10,448 
18,024 
19,502 
1S,682 
28,078 


6,118 
12,562 
86,506 
26,782 
19,684 
11,284 
17,864 
16,054 
27,820 
11,248 
89.091 
24,852 
12399 
89,522 
21,014 
60,792 
12,688 
27,171 
81,471 
28,058 
26,509 
28,782 
68,988 
26,481 
82,726 
44,181 
20.622 
16,956 
16.184 

9,581 
11,786 
18,769 
12,982 
26,814 


COUMTI18. 


Morgan 

Moiutrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry. 

Piatt , 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski , 

Patnam 

Randolph...... 

Richland. , 

Rock  Island.., 

Saint  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon . . . . , 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby. 

Stark 

Stephenson..  .. 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabaah 

Warren , 

Washington. . . , 
Wayne....  ^... 

White 

Whiteaides..... 

WiU 

WnUamson.... 

Winne 

Woodfo 


bago 
ford.. 


Total. 


1880. 


81.514 
18,699 
29,987 
65,865 
16.00T 
15,568 
83,751 
18.266 
9,507 
6,664 
S^690 
16,546 
88,802 
61,806 
16,940 
62,884 
16,249 
10,741 
80,270 
11,207 
81,968 
29,666 
iai02 
41,568 
9,945 
22,938 
21,112 
21,291 
28,067 
80,886 
68,422 
19,824 
80,606 
81,620 


1870. 


8,0n,871 


88,468 
10,869 
27,492 
47,640 
18.128 
10,958 
80,768 
11,487 
a7C2 
6.2H) 
20,869 
12,808 
S9,788 
51,066 
12,714 
46308 
17,419 
10380 
2^476 
10,761 
80,608 
27,908 
16,618 
80,888 
Si41 
23.174 
17,69f 
19,768 
16,644 
2T30S 
48,01S 
173» 
29301 
18351 


2,689,611 


IMMIGRATION".  The  Immigration  to  the 
United  States  daring  1880  and  1881  surpassed 
that  of  anj  previoas  years  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
country.  The  whole  number  of  arrivals  of 
immigrants  during  the  five  months  ending 
November  80,  1881,  was  291,818,  and  the 
whole  number  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1881  (including  six  months  of  1880),  was  669,- 
431.  The  whole  number  registered  as  arriving 
at  American  ports,  during  tne  year  1880,  was 
593,703,  the  largest  number  ever  recorded  in  a 
single  year.  The  only  previous  year  in  which 
the  number  of  immigrants  exceeded  500,000 
was  1873,  when  522,545  arrivals  were  recorded. 
The  number  of  immigrants  then  fell  off  till 
1877,  when  it  was  only  180,526— the  lowest 
since  1862— but  rose  to  153,207  in  1878,  and  to 
250,565  in  1879 ;  and,  as  the  figures  already  given 
show,  more  than  doubled  upon  this  in  1880. 
The  arrivals  at  the  single  port  of  New  York 
during  1880  amounted  to  327,371,  or  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  900  a  day.  Only  two  previous 
years  are  recorded  in  which  the  number  of 
arrivals  at  this  port  exceeded  300,000,  viz.: 
1852,  300,992;  and  1854,  819,223.  While  in 
the  two  years  last  named  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  arrivals  was  from  Ireland,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  emigration  in  1880  was  ^om 
the  Continent,  particularly  from  Germany  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  immigrants 
arriving  at  New  York  during  1880  are  clas- 
sified according  to  their  nativity  as  follows: 
from  Ireland,  06,399 ;  from  Germany  (includ- 
ing a  few  from  Austria),  108,725;  from  the 
Scandiuavian  kingdoms,  50,731 ;    from   Eng- 


land, 33,768;  from  Scotland,  9,625;  from 
Wales,  8,588 ;  from  Hungary,  6,672 ;  from  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  4,568;  from  Switzerland, 
8,228;  from  France,  4,087;  from  Italy,  11,- 
190;  from  Bohemia,  7,606 ;  from  Russia  (most- 
ly Mennonites  and  of  German  origin),  7,698; 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  985 ;  from  Luxem- 
burg, 511;  Turks,  61;  Greeks,  40;  from  the 
West  Indies,  1,298 ;  from  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  221;  from  South  America,  855; 
from  British  North  America,  588 ;  from  Aqb- 
tralia,  39 ;  from  Africa,  45 ;  from  Asia,  262  (of 
whom  200  were  Chinese).  The  destination  of 
287,729  immigrants,  or  nearly  90  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  that  landed  at  the  port,  is 
given  as  follows : 


TO  KA8TERN   A2n>  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Maine 280 

Vermont 184 

Bhode  Island 2,806 

NewYork* 187,561 

Pennsvlvanla 81,104 

Maryland. 1,826 


New  Hamptbire 

MaasaohoaettB 

Connectlcot. 

New  Jertey 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia. . 


TO  THE   GREAT  WEST. 


Ohio 18,889 

Illinois 82,641 

Missoori 4,847 

Minnesota 18,640 

Wisconsin 9,847 

Colorado Vi^l 


Indiana... 
Michigan. 
Kansas... 

Iowa 

Nebraska. 


S44 

ll,fig 
WS7 

11,0*; 

1«T 


8,3W 

luao; 

7,M» 


TO  SOUTHEBN  STATES. 


Kentucky T86 

Tennessee 842 

VlrsrlnlA 242 

South  Carolina 108 

Alabama. 79 

MisslsslppL 182 

Texas 1.012 


Arkansas <KH 

WestVlnrinIa 401 

NorthOaroUna ^ 

Georgia. 18} 

Florida JJ 

Louisiana. 1^ 


^  Includes  those  who  had  not  decided  where  to  settle. 
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30 


PACmO  STATICS  AND  TIRHITORIES. 

Oregon 

Utah 

Montana 

Idaho  

Arizona.  

Indian  Territory 


a,9M 

164 

32 

M16 
87 
99 


140 

1,795 

84 

82 

T 

26 


»UaH  NEW  YORK 

, 1,627 

a 27 

28 

82 

slands....  14 

s 12 


TO   OTHER   COUNTRIES. 

British  Columbia 13 

New  Brunswick 10 

South  America M 

Cuba 18 

Central  America 11 

Australia 6 


York  continues  to  be  the  most  im- 
port of  arrival  for  immigrants.  Be- 
347  and  1880  it  received  6,184,896,  or 
m  80  per  cent  of  all  who  came  to  the 
The  arrivals  at  the  several  ports 
1  to  1880,  inclusive,  were  as  follows : 
coast  ports:  New  York,  1,712,831; 
198,259;  Baltimore,  94,453;  Phila- 
66,436;  Passamaquoddy,  Maine,  84,- 
rtland,  20,620;  twelve  other  ports 
Gape  Henry,  1,547;  total  for  the  A tlan- 
north  of  Oape  Henry,  2,743,482.  Gulf 
New  Orleans,  83,953;  Key  West, 
ralveston,  8,475;  total  for  all  ports 
>e  Henry  to  the  Rio  Grande,  49,901. 
rts:  Fifteen  lake  ports,  from  Oham- 
Dnluth,  485,025.  The  most  impor- 
le  lake  ports,  and  the  second  most  im- 
>ort  for  immigration  in  the  country,  is 
(ichigan,  which  received  in  ten  years 
British  Americans  (including,  perhaps, 
lousands  who  came  from  Europe  by 
bhe  St.  Lawrence)  seeking  homes  in 
hwestem  States.  PaeUic  ports :  San 
>,  188,932  (122,436  of  whom  were  from 
ports  of  Oregon,  11,339;  Alaska,  113; 
ifio  ports,  2,812,177.  Whole  number 
ds  during  the  ten  years  1871-1880, 
.  Of  these,  436,871  were  from  Ire- 
781,191  from  Germany. 
k:ed  feature  in  the  immigration  of  re- 
3  is  the  current  from  the  British  North 
1  provinces,  which  has  reached  such 
•ns  as  to  have  attracted  the  serious 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Dominion, 
iber  of  arrivals  in  1880  was  112,712 
I  Dominion  of  Canada  and  139,761 
the  British  Provinces,  and  881,000 
re  shown  by  the  records  to  have  come 
nited  States  from  British-American 
I  since  1820,  besides  whom  many  thou- 
st  have  come  over  the  border  without 
orded.  The  immigration  from  Russia 
ip  to  a  considerable  extent  of  Mennon- 
the  Crimea  and  other  southern  parts 
npire,  who,  having  removed  from  the 
states  in  obedience  to  their  principles 
(sistance  to  escape  compnlsory  mili- 
ce,  and  under  the  inducement  of  an 
special  privileges  if  they  would  settle 
,  are  now  removing  thence  on  account 
thdrawal  of  those  privileges.  Jewish 
ts  are  beginning  to  arrive  from  Rus- 
siderable  numbers,  having  been  driv- 


en away  by  the  persecutions  and  indignities 
that  have  been  inflicted  upon  them  during  the 

East  year.  Fifteen  hundred  of  these  people 
ad  arrived  at  the  end  of  December,  1881. 
They  receive  care  and  attention  from  their  co- 
religionists in  Europe  and  America  through 
their  regularly  organized  societies.  The  immi- 
grants are  stated,  by  an  American  committee 
appointed  for  their  care,  to  comprise  men  of  all 
professions,  trades,  and  pursuits,  with  their 
families,  and  to  be  largely  composed  of  people 
likely,  in  the  end,  to  prove  valuable  to  the 
country.  An  immigrant  aid  society  has  been 
formed  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  immi- 
grants as  they  arrive  and  of  directing  them  to 
suitable  places  of  residence,  and  has  appointed 
agents  to  visit  Europe  and  raise  among  the 
Jews  there — who  are  represented  as  ready  to 
contribute  —  fands  for  establishing  colonies. 
The  immigrants  who  have  already  arrived  have 
been  dispatched  to  points  in  the  West  and 
Southwest,  and  an  agricultural  colony  has  been 
established  on  Sicily  Island,  Catahoula  Parish, 
Louisiana. 

The  Chinese  come  chiefly  to  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  for  the  most  part  through  the  port  of  San 
Francisco.  Consequently,  it  is  in  the  Pacific 
States  alone  that  tne  Chinese  have  become  so 
numerous  as  to  attract  special  attention.  In 
five  of  these  States  their  number  has  increased 
in  ten  years  as  follows :  California,  from  49,- 
310  in  1870  to  75,025  in  1880 ;  Oregon,  from 
3,330  in  1870  to  9,506  in  1880  ;  Nevada,  from 
3,152  in  1870  to  5,420  in  1880;  Washington, 
from  284  in  1870  to  8,182  in  1880;  and  Ari- 
zona, from  20  in  1870  to  1,632  in  1880;  and  it 
has  decreased  in  Montana  from  1,949  in  1870 
to  1,737  in  1880,  and  in  Idaho  from  4,274  in 
1870  to  3,378  in  1880.  The  whole  number  of 
Chinese  in  the  United  States  increased  from 
63,254  in  1870  to  105,679  in  1880. 

The  following  table  shows  the  whole  num- 
ber of  immigrants  that  arrived  in  the  United 
States  between  1783  and  1880. 

IMMiaRAinV  FROM  1783  TO  189a 

Chief  natioiiaUtlM.  Nombar. 

England 963,898 

Ireland 8,187,864 

Scotland 172,187 

Wales 19,060 

Not  specified 560,249 

Total  British  Islands 4,842|7W 

[The  ''  not  specified  *"  includes  ihe  250,000  arriving 
before  1820.] 

CONTIMIKTAL  EUROPE. 

Oermany  and  Austria 8,159,013 

Bcandinavia 420,869 

France 818,018 

Switzerland 89,815 

Italy 79,093 

Holland  and  Belgiam 73,l;i8 

Russia 42,882 

Spain  and  Portugal 87,802 

Poland 17,008 

Huni^ary 10.443 

Other  countries  and  not  specified 408,410 

Total 4,650,055 

British  Islands 4,842,767 

AUEoiope 9,492,818 


414  IMMIGRATION.  INABILITY  OR  DISABILITY. 

An  Europe ^'I??*!!?  OF  expeose.    A  d umber  of  licensed  boarding  — 

BS!.^^«i2i?^  .^!'^.^::::::'.'.*.:::^^  WW  l^oose  keepers,  who  are  admitted  under  carefa^ 

Weat  indieB 61608  regulations,  sheltered  46,612  persons  at  prices 

c^^WsouUiAmerii;::::::::::::::::::::::    Itow  approved  by  the  commissioners.  The  Labor 

Africa i,&54  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  the  Insh  and 

Pacific  islands  and  not  specified T5,280  German  Employment  Societies,  provided  phices 

Grandtotai io,6i6,<»56  for  28,806  men  and  boys  and  10,506  women 

To  these  might  be  added  many  thousand  and  girls.    Several  of  the  religious  denomina- 

persons  wiio  come  to  the  United  States  from  tions  have  agencies  at  Castle  Garden,  where 

Canada  and  Mexico,  of  whom  no  record  is  assistance  is  given  to  persons  of  their  faith,  and 

made ;  and  these,  with  those  who  arrived  dur-  others  who  may  apply, 
ing  1881,  would  swell  the  whole  number  to  be-        INABILITY  on  Disability  of  the  Prksi- 

tween  eleven  and  twelve  millions.  dent.    Tho  long  illness  of  President  Garfield, 

The  Commissioners  of  Emigration  of  the  after  the  assassin^s  shot,  on  the  2d  of  Jolj, 
Port  of  New  York  have  established  a  com-  to  his  death,  on  the  19th  of  September,  gave 
plete  system  of  rules  for  the  care  of  immi-  rise,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
grants  arriving  there.  Spacious  quarters  for  American  Republic,  to  a  discussion  of  the 
their  reception  and  temporary  accommodation  scope  and  meaning  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
are  provided  at  Castle  Garden.  When  a  pas-  vision  for  the  devolution  of  the  powers  and 
senger  steamer  arrives  from  a  foreign  port,  a  duties  of  the  executive  office  npon  the  Vioe- 
boarding  officer  visits  her,  examines  into  the  President,  in  case  of  the  inability  of  the  Presi- 
sanitary  condition  of  the  vessel  and  passengers,  dent  to  discharge  the  same.  As  no  official 
hears  complaints,  ascertains  if  proper  care  has  action  was  taken  involving  a  determination  of 
been  taken  of  the  passengers  during  the  voyage,  the  question,  the  discussion  was  confined  cbief- 
and  makes  his  report  to  the  Superintendent  at  ly  to  the  public  journals  and  to  informal  ex- 
Castle  Garden.  The  landing  agent,  while  the  pressions  of  opinion  by  public  men.  The  Coo- 
passengers  are  still  on  board,  gives  checks  for  stitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that, 
the  baggage  of  immigrants,  and  it  is  taken  to  **  in  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from 
the  Garden,  where  it  is  insured  against  fire  and  office,  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to 
other  damage,  and  remains  until  it  is  claimed  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
by  its  owners.  Many  of  the  immigrants  of  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice- 
later  years  have  been  of  the  middling  and  well-  President ;  and  the  Congress  may,  by  law, 
to-do  classes,  and  fully  three  fourths  of  them  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resig- 
have  come  provided  with  prepaid  tickets  to  nation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and 
their  places  of  destination  in  distant  States.  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall 
These  need  but  little  attention,  except  for  the  then  act  as  President ;  and  such  officer  shall  act 
examination  as  to  their  health,  and  to  see  that  accordingly  nntil  the  disability  be  removed  or 
they  are  directed  aright.  Each  person  on  land-  a  President  shall  be  elected.^^  Among  the  in- 
ing  at  Castle  Garden  undergoes  a  medical  ex-  cidental  points  discussed  were  the  meaning  of 
amination,  when,  if  he  proves  to  be  perma-  the  phrases  "devolve  upon  the  Vice- President^" 
nently  diseased,  blind,  crippled,  lunatic,  or  a  and  "  act  as  President,"  and  the  possible  dif- 
pauper,  the  ship-owners  are  obliged  to  give  ferenbe  between  "  inability  "  and  **  disability." 
bonds  to  insure  the  State  against  expense  on  In  the  latter  clause  of  the  section  quoted,  the 
his  account  or  take  him  back.  If  he  is  ill,  he  term  **  inability  "  is  obviously  intended  to  cover 
is  given  medical  treatment  or  sent  to  a  hos-  elliptically  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  phrase, 
pital.  To  save  the  immigrants  the  trouble  and  '*  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
perils  of  wandering  about  in  a  strange  city,  of  the  said  office,"  and  "  disability  "  appears  to 
a  restaurant,  cooking-stoves,  and  wash-rooms,  have  the  same  meaning,  inasmuch  as  the  other 
are  provided  for  them ;  authorized  brokers  are  causes  for  providing  for  the  discharge  of  execn- 
appointed  to  make  exchanges  for  them  and  tive  duties  are  such  as  would  produce  an  actoal 
cash  their  notes  and  drafts,  at  the  ruling  rates  vacancy  in  the  office,  and  could  not  be  *'re- 
of  the  day  in  Wall  Street;  a  teleo^raph -office  moved."  The  use  of  the  term  " disability " i« 
and  a  post-office  are  furnished,  and  each  per-  also  to  be  noted  in  the  twelfth  amendment  of 
son  is  asked  if  he  expects  to  receive  or  wishes  the  Constitution,  in  which  it  is  provided  that, 
to  forward  correspondence ;  the  principal  rail-  in  case  no  President  has  been  elected  by  tlic 
roads  are  allowed  to  have  ticket  -  ofhces  in  end  of  the  term  of  an  actual  incumbent,  *^tbe 
the  Garden;  a  baggage  express  delivers  city  Vice-President  shall  act  a$  President^  as  in 
baggage  at  low  rates ;  and  the  Custom-House  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional 
has  a  bureau  in  the  Garden  to  facilitate  the  disahility  of  the  President."  This  provision 
clearance  of  the  baggage  of  immigrants.  Food  of  the  amendment,  which  was  adopted  in  1804, 
and  lodging  are  temporarily  supplied  to  the  while  many  of  the  original  framers  of  tbe 
destitute,  and  every  kind  of  physical  suflTering  Constitution  were  still  in  public  life,  eeenis 
is  provided  for  at  the  hospitals,  to  which  the  also  to  indicate  that  they  made  no  distinction 
immigrants  have  access.  A  Bureau  of  Infor-  between  the  Vice-President  acting  a»  Frendef^^ 
mation  in  1880  enabled  26,612  persons  to  com-  and  having  the  powers  and  duties  of  theei* 
municate  with  resident  friends  without  trouble  ecutive  office  devolve  npon  him. 
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stion  has  never  been  authoritative-  in  case  of  the  "  inability  "  of  both  President 
irhether  the  Vice-President  was  in-  and  Vice-President,  ninst  be  taken  as  indicat- 
become  President,  or  only  to  *'  act  ing  that  no  corresponding  power  conld  be  ex- 
it," retaining  his  former  title  even  ercised  in  case  of  the  "inability"  of  the  Presi- 
;tual  vacancy  takes  place.  The  first  dent  alone,  in  regard  to  which  no  such  grant 
ed  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Harrison  in  was  made.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  main- 
Q  the  question  arose  in  Congress  tained  that  the  general  grant  of  authority  to 
1  appointing  a  committee  to  inform  make  the  laws  necessary  to  execute  all  powers 
f  the  organization  of  the  two  Houses,  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  was  sufficient 

should  be  styled  the  "  President "  to  cover  the  case. 

ce-President  now  exercising  the  of-  As  no  imperative  necessity  arose  for  the 

esident."    Mr.  Wise,   of  Virginia,  exercise  of  executive  duties  during  President 

"  he  knew  the  fact  that  the  present  Garfield^s  illness,  and  as  no  action  was  taken 

would  claim  the  position  that  he  for  the  determination  of  the  questions  raised, 

3  Constitution,  by  election,  and  by  it  will  only  be  possible  to  quote  some  of  the 

rod.  President  of  the  United  States."  more  important  opinions  that  were  made  pub- 

ideration  was  given  to  the  qnestion  He  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.    The  Hon. 

nd  Congress  simply  decided  to  give  R.  W.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  gave  it  as  his 

President  to  the  person  exercising  opinion  that  in  case  of  mental  incompetency 

ji  the  office,  in  its  communications  the  fact  could  be  established  by  judicial  inquiry, 

Mr.  Calhoun  taking  occasion  to  re-  and  on  proper  notification  the  Vice-President 

as  none  of  the  circumstances  existed  would  act  temporarily  or  permanently  as  the 

^ht  arise  in  the  case  of  inability,  occasion  might  require.     In  the  case  of  phys- 

ild  be  no  special  occasion  for  dis-  ical  inability  the  President  himself  would  be 

subject."  This  precedent  can  hardly  competent  to  decide  as  to  the  necessity,  and 

lave  settled  any  constitutional  prin-  could  cause  the  Vice-President  to  be  notified, 

^finitely  determined  that  the  Vice-  when  it  would  be  his  duty  to  perform  such  ex- 

>ecomes  President,  when  the  execu-  ecutive  acts  as  were  called  for  until  the  Presi- 

falls  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  dent  was  in  a  condition  to  resume  the  discharge 

;  but  it  established  the  practice  of  of  his  duties.     The  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks 

the  President,  which  has  since  been  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Congress  had  no 

»y  Congress  and  by  the  country,  power  to  define  presidential  disability,  but,  if 

never  been  any  case  of  removal  or  the  fact   were  established  beyond  doubt  by 

,  and,  as  already  intimated,  no  (^ues-  force  of  circumstances,  it  would  be  entirely 

)  meaning  or  effect  of  "  inabihty  "  proper  for  the  Cabinet  to  notify  the  Vice-Pres- 

irisen  previous  to  the  shooting  of  ident,  whereupon  he  would  assume  the  per- 

rarfield.     The  qnestion  then  was,  formance  of  executive  duties  while  the  inabil- 

temporary  incapacity  of  the  Presi-  ity  of  the  President  continued.    The  Hon.  Ly- 

rforming  the  functions  of  his  office  man  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  in  a  carefully  pre- 

h  an  exigency  as  was  contemp1ate<l  pared  paper,  took  the  ground  that  in  no  case 

istitution,  and  whether  it  would  be  did  the  Vice-President  become  President,  but 

the  Vice-President  to  assume  tlieir  in  certain  defined  exigencies  he  was  "  to  act 

;e.    If  such  was  the  case,  what  pow-  as  President "  or  "  exercise  the  office  of  Presi- 

letermine  what  constituted  inability  dent."    The  practice  of  conceding  the  title  in 

it  existed  ?    By  what  process  was  case  of  a  vacancy  settled  no  constitutional  prin- 

aination  to  be  made?    If  constitu-  ciple.     In  his  view  no  distinction  existed  be- 

bility  was    established,    would  the  tween  the  position  of  the  Vice-President  when 

lent  then  become  President,  or  act  a  vacancy  had  been  caused  and  when  inability 

it  for  the  remafnder  of  the  term,  or  existed,  and,  if  in  the  latter  case  he  became 

act  only  temporarily,  while  the  in-  President,  then  there  would  be  two  Presidents, 

tinned?    If  the  latter,  how  was  it  Inability  might  be  temporary,  in  which  case 

rmined  that  the  inability  was  at  an  the   Vice-President  would  act  only  while  it 

y  what  process  was  the  Vice-Presi-  lasted.    Mr.  Trumbull  expressed  the  opinion 

called  to  the  performance  of  execu-  that  there  was  no  tribunal  that  could  deter- 

and  again  relegated  to  his  former  mine  the  question  of  inability,  and  no  occasion 

unctions?    None  of  these  questions  for  any.    He  did  not  favor  any  legislation  on 

3itly  answered  by  the  Constitution,  the  subject.    It  was  his  belief  that  the  exist- 

f  them  had  ever  been  dealt  with  by  ence  of  the  fact  should  be  beyond  question  and 

al  judiciary  or  Legislature.    It  was  generally  admitted  as  a  matter  of  public  noto- 

estion  whether  Congress  had  any  riety,  as  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  President, 

legislate  on  the  subject.     It  was  and  then  there  would  be  no  difficulty.    The 

1  the  one  hand,  that  it  had  no  such  Vice-President  would  assume  the  performance 

smuch  as  it  was  not  actually  con-  of  all  necessary  executive  acts  without  objec- 

.he  section  of  the  Constitution  re-  tion,  and  would  cease  to  do  so  when  the  neces- 

ihe  succession.     It  was  even  con-  sity  ceased  to  exist.     **  It  is  questionable,"  he 

some  that  the  grant  of  power  to  act,  said,  "  whether  any  law  can  be  framed  placing 
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this  question  of  inability  in  a  better  position  after  solemn  recognition  in  some  form  by  Con- 

than  the  Constitution  has  left  it.     The  degree  gress.'^ 

of  proof  to  satisfy  the  public  mind  can  not  be  General  B.  F.  Butler  agreed  with  the  writers 
previously  defined.    Every  citizen  of  the  re-  already  mentioned  in  the  opinion  that  presi- 
public  constitutes  a  part  of  the  law-making  dential  inability  migiit  be  other  than  perma- 
power.    Hence  the  respect  of  all  for  the  law.  nent  in  its  character,  and  that  in  such  case  the 
and  their  readiness  at  all  times  to  uphold  and  duties  of  the  office  devolved  upon  the  Vice- 
defend  it.    They  take  notice  of  pubHc  matters  President  only  during  its  continuance ;  but  he 
affecting  the  government  of  the  country,  of  took  the  ground  that  it  was  for  the  Vice-Pres- 
who  is  President,  of  his  death  or  inability,  and  ident  himself  to  determine  when  the  exigency 
of  the  accession  of  another)to  the  duties  of  Pres-  existed.   He  thought  the  Constitution  was  suf- 
ident.    When  this  accession  follows  the  noto-  ficiently  explicit  and  its  meaning  sufSciently 
nous  and  unquestioned  inability  of  the  Presi-  plain,  and  believed  that  there  was  neither  au- 
dent,  they  will  be  as  ready  to  uphold  the  Vice-  thority  nor  necessity  for  legislation  on  the  sub- 
President  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  ject.    He  said :  *^It  maybe  taken  as  axiomatic 
presidential  office  as  if  he  had  been  elected  to  that  when  the  Constitution  imposes  a  duty  on 
it.    Any  Vice-President  who  should  assume  any  officer,  to  be  done  by  him,  he  must  be  the 
those  duties  in  a  doubtful  case,  when  the  exi-  sole  judge  when  and  how  to  do  that  duty,  sub- 
gency  did  not  mimistakably  require  it,  would  ject  only  to  his  responsibility  to  the  people,  and 
be  treated  as  a  usurper  by  all  patriotic  citi-  to  the  risk  of  impeachment  if  he  act  improperly 
zens.    Peaceful  successions  to  the  presidency,  or  corruptly.    As  we  have  seen,  the  Constitu- 
nnder  our  system  of  government,  must  always  tion  devolves,  in  a  certain  case,  the  discharge 
depend  on  a  sound  public  opinion,  supported  of  the  duties  of  the  President  upon  the  Vice- 
by  the  good  sense  and  the  intelligence  of  the  President.    He  alone  must  judge,  under  the 
people ;  and  there  it  may  be  safest  to  leave  grave  responsibility  of  his  position,  when  his 
them."  duties  begin,  as  he  must  determine  how  and  io 
Judge  T.  M.  Cooley,  of  the  University  of  what  manner  he  will  execute  them."    In  an* 
Michigan,  a  well-known  writer  on  constitu-  swer  to  the  objection  that  the  Vice-President 
tional  law,  took  a  somewhat  different  view  of  might  be  tempted  to  seize  upon  the  power  of 
the  subject.  He  agreed  that  the  inability  should  the  executive  office  without  sufficient  warrant, 
not  be  of  a  doubtful  or  transitory  character,  Mr.  Butler  said  :  ^^  The  fear  of  danger  implied 
but  such  as  made  it  imperatively  neceesary  in  this  proposition  arises  from  another  error 
that  some  one  should  act  in  place  of  the  Presi-  into  which  some  who  have  discussed  the  ques- 
dent.    He  had  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  of  tion  have  fallen,  and  that  is  that  the  Vice- 
limited  duration,  and  that  in  such  case  the  President  can  not  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
action   of  the  substitute   should  cease  when  presidential  office  without  becoming  President, 
the  necessity  for  it  was  at  an  end;  but  he  for  which  proposition  there  certainly  is  no 
was  of  opinion  that  there   should  be   some  constitutional    authority."     After  discussing 
authoritative  tribunal  to  determine  when  the  the  constitutional  provisions  applicable  to  the 
necessity  existed  and  when  it  ceased  to  exist,  case,  he  continued:  *^  This  interpretation  ought 
In  his  opinion.  Congress  was  the  proper  tri-  to  aUay  the  fears  of  all  good  people  as  to  the 
bunal  to  decide  upon  this  question,  and  one  temptation  of  a  Vice-President,  in  a  doubtfnl 
that  had  sufficient  power  under  the  Consti-  case,  to  insist  upon  the  discharge  of  the  dutiea 
tution  to  provide  for  any  such  emergency,  of  the  President.    A  case  can  hardly  be  imag- 
This  it  could  do  by  dealing  with  a  particular  ined  of  inability  which  would  not  be  tempo- 
case  when  it  arose  and  called  for  action,  or  by  rary,  and  the  Vice-President  would  have  no 
a  general  law  applying  to  all  cases.    After  dis-  temptation  to  thrust  himself  into  the  discharge 
cussing  the  question  of  the  general  authority  of  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  President,  wherein 
Congress  over  the  subject,  he  concluded :  "  It  he  could  do  nothins*  by  possibility  that  would 
may  be  added  that,  while  Congress  could  pro-  be  permanent,  and  without  surety  that  his 
vide  for  such  cases  by  general  law,  it  could  powers  to  discharge  those  duties  would  last  a 
have  no  less  power  to  provide  by  special  law,  single  day.    He  might  nominate  a  few  officers, 
and  that  almost  inevitably  every  case  would  bo  ,  but  if  lie  had  thrust  himself  into  the  discharge 
peculiar  and  require  to  be  dealt  with  specially.  '  of  the  presidential  duties  wrongfully,  the  Sen- 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  an  inability,  in  ate  would  never  confirm  his  nominations.  He 
the  constitutional  sense,  is  one  that  not  only  might  approve  laws,  but  the  Houses  of  Con- 
exists  presently,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Con-  gress  will  never  send  any  acts  to  a  Vice-Pres- 
gress,  is  of  such  a  nature  and  probable  contin-  ident  for  approval  who  should  decide  the  qaes* 
uance  that  it  causes  or  threatens  inconvenience  tion  of  the  inability  of  the  President  in  a  man- 
to  public  affairs.    It  is  possible  for  a  case  to  ner  to  shock  the  sense  of  the  people." 
arise  so  plain,  and  so  unmistakably  determined  Professor  Theodore  W.  D wight,  of  the  Co- 
in the  public  judgment,  that  public  opinion,  lumbia  Law  School,  in  New  York  city,  took 
with  unanimous  concurrence,  would  summon  quite  adifferentviewofthesubject  from  that  of 
the  Vice-President  to  act.    But,  though  this  any  of  these  writers.    He  maintained  that '*  in- 
would  make  him  acting  President  de  facto,  he  ability  "  and  "  disability  "  are  equivalent  ex- 
would  become  acting  President  de  jure  only  pressions,  having  a  technical  meaning  in  consti- 
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tntional  law,  to  be  determined  by  tbe  ordinary  of  the  United  States"  are  snbject  to  that  proo- 
rales  of  interpretation.    This  meaning  he  held  ess,  it  has  always  been  understood  that  this 
to  be  a  mental  incapacity  for  the  discharge  of  decision  established  the  principle  that  Sena- 
official  duties.    This  must  be  determined  by  a  tors,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  members  of 
proper  judicial  proceeding  upon  competent  evi-  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  not  officers 
dence.    If  the  faqt  of  inability  is  established,  of  the  United  States.    If  such  is  the  case,  it  is 
Professor  Dwight  holds  that  the  effect  must  be  said,  choosing  any  one  of  them  to  preside  over 
to  devolve  the  office  of  President  upon  the  the  deliberations  of  the  body  of  which  he  is  a 
Vice-President,  to  be  exercised  by  him  until  member  does  not  make  him  such  an  officer, 
the  end  of  the  term.    The  President  is  as  com-  Hence  the  argument  that  the  law  of  1792  is 
pletely  displaced  as  if  he  had  died,  or  resigned,  unconstitutional,  as  well  as  inexpedient.    It  is 
or  been  removed  from  office.     His  conclusions  worthy  of  note  that  that  law  was  passed  with 
are  summed  up  as  follows :  "  The  *  inability '  of  difficulty  and  by  a  close  vote,  the  same  objec- 
the  Constitution  is  strict  intellectual  incapacity,  tions  being  made  at  the  time.    The  rival  prop- 
This  condition  of  mind  must  be  established  by  osition  that  the  Secretary  of  State  be  desig- 
evidence  under  forms  of  law,  which  Congress  nated  as  the  officer  to  act  as  President  in  case 
is  competent  to  prescribe.    When  such  inabili-  of  the  disability  or  removal  of  both  President 
ty  is  properly  established  in  the  case  of  the  and  Vice-President,  is  reputed  to  have  been 
President,  his  office  devolves  upon  the  Vice-  defeated  for  political  reasons,  Mr.  Jefferson 
President,  who  thereapon  becomes  President,  being  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State. 
retaining  the  office  until  the  end  of  the  four  President  Arthur,  in  his  first  annual  message, 
years*  term,  unless  a  constitutional  disability  called  attention  to  the  questions  which  had 
occurs  in  his  case."  arisen  in  regard  to  presidential  inability  or  dis- 
Another  question  that  arose  as  the  result  of  ability,  and  commended  them  to  the  *^  early 
President  Garfield^s  illness  related  to  the  order  and  thoughtful  consideration  "  of  Congress, 
of  sQCcession  in  case  of  the  disability  of  both  The  subject  was  promptly  taken  up  in  the 
President  and  Vice-President     The  Constitu-  Senate,  the  following  resolution  being  offered 
tion  distinctly  left  it  for  Congress  to  provide  by  Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  second  day 
for  such  an  emergency,  and  an  act  was  passed,  of  the  session : 

which  became  law  on  the  1st  of  March   1792,  whereas,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

declaring  that  m  such  case     the  President  of  provides  that,  in  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 

the   Senate  ^0  tempore,  or,  if  there  is  none,  fhomoffice.orof  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to 

then  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa-  discharge  the  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall 

tivea  for  the  time  being,  shall  act  as  President  5®7^^«  ^'^  ^^«  Vice-President  and  that  Congress  may 

.?  A.     J-  Tm-I                       J            T>      -J     r  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resig- 

Until  the  disability  is  removed  or  a  President  nation  orinabiUty,  both  of  the  President  ani  ViS- 

elected."     In  the  revision  of  the  statutes,  the  President,  declanng  what  officer  shall  act  then  as 

phrase  ^^pro  tempore  ''^  has  been  omitted.     It  President^  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until 

has  been  a  general  custom  in  the  Senate,  before  ^^®  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 

the  end  of  a  se^ion,  for  the  V^ce-President  to  f^;,,^^'  :^^rC^X%rj^^^  ^^^ 

retire  from  the  chair,  m  order  that  a  President  government,  that  the  laws  enacted  hy  Congress  in 

pro  tempore  may  be  chosen  ;  but  this  was  not  pursuanceoi  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  should 

done   by  Mr.   Arthur  at  the  special  session  oe  »<>  comprehensive  as  to  provide  for  every  vacancy 

which  adjourned  in  May.     Hence,  no  such  of-  that  can  possiblv  occur  in  the  office  of  President,  and 

^              •  *    1  J     •        *u     :ii                 i.  *v     4.'  80  clear  as  to  admit  of  no  controversy  nor  any  ques- 

ficer  existed  during  the  illness  or  at  the  time  ^ion  of  disputed  succession  to  that  high  offii?  To 

of  the  death  of  General  Garfield.   As  the  Forty-  the  end,  therefore,  that  all  doubts  or  defects  which 

sixth  Congress  expired  on  the  4th  of  March,  may  exist  in  our  present  laws  on  this  subioct  may  be 

and  the  first  regular  session  of  the  Forty-sev-  remedied  and  f\iture  controversy  prevented,  be  it 

enth  did  not  begin  until  December,  there  had  j  ^f^l^<^hf\^enaU  That  the  Committee  on  the 

^ubu  xuxM.  uvw  vvfi*^  «ixi,«    ^^^     ""M    r  T>  Judicuiry  be  instructed  to  examine  mto  said  provi- 

been  no  organization  or  the  Mouse  of  Kepre-  giona  of  the  Constitution  and  into  the  laws  passed  by 

aentatives,  and  there  was  no   Speaker.     This  Congress  to  carry  them  into  effect,  and  inquire  whether 

Btate  of  things  naturally  brought  up  the  ques-  the  provisions  of  said  laws  are  constitutional,  proper, 

tion  of  the  propriety  of  the  legislation  of  1792,  """^^  i^equate  in  all  r^pe<Aa  to  their  purpose  and  end, 

.   !-•   V  U-.1  Jr^«5«K^3L-^  ««.4.-«^?^^  „.  ^^'^i  ««.4.^^  or  whether  any  nirther  legislation  be  necessary  or 

Which  had  never  before  attracted  special  atten-  ^^  to  report  thereon  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

tion.     It  was  contended  that  the  line  of  sue-  . 

cussion  to  the  Executive  chair  should  not  faU  ^  4  '•^solution  of  similar  import  was  presented 

to  *'  officers  "  who  might  have  no  existence  for  ^y  Mr.  Maxey,  of  Texas,  and  the  foUowmg  bill 

months  together.    Serious  objection  was  also  ^as  introduced  by  Mr.  Gariand,  of  Arkansas  : 

raised  to  placing  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Be  it  enacted,  etc.^  That  section  146,  Title  HI,  of 

leirislative  department  of  the  government  in  the  Revised  Statutes  whereby  repeded 

^V*^  !•           w        i.u       *i    «.   •*  ^        1  •     ^j  *u  *  Section  2.  In  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resismation, 

that  Ime.     More  than  that,  it  was  claimed  that  ^^  inability  of  both  the  President  and  Vioe-P?esident 

they  were  not  officers  of  the  government  with-  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  for  the 

in  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.     When  in  time  being,  or,  if  there  be  no  Secretary  of  State,  then 

1 798  an  attempt  was  made  to  impeach  Senator  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  tune  being,  or,  if 

Bloant,  of  Tennessee    It  was  decided  that  a  l^l-I^^X^r "sS^L^":?  We^r  fo^^h'^rr 

Senator  was  not  an  otncer  of  the  United  States  i^eing,  shall  act  as  President  until  the  disability  be 

Subject  to  impeachment.    As  ^^  all  civil  officers  removed  or  a  President  be  elected  in  the  manner  and 
VOL.  xxj. — 27    A 
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at  the  time  provided  in  the  Constitution  and  laws,  or, 
in  case  there  be  no  occasion  under  the  law  for  an  elec- 
tion, until  the  existing  term  of  office  of  the  President 
BO  removed,  resicnicd,  dead,  or  disabled,  shall  have 
expired. 

There  was  a  brief  debate  on  Mr.  Beck's  resc»- 
Intion  before  the  holiday  recess,  bnt  the  general 
consideration  of  the  subject  went  over  to  the 
part  of  the  session  belonging  to  the  year  1882. 

INDIA.  A  British  viceroyalty  in  Asia. 
Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  Bengal,  Mar- 
qois  of  Ripon,  appointed  in  1880.  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  General  Sir  D.  M.  Stew- 
art. The  Executive  and  Legislative  Council  is 
composed  as  follows :  the  Viceroy,  Commander- 
in-chief,  Whitley  Stokes,  Sir  A.  Rivers  Thomp- 
son, James  Gibbs,  Major  £v....  Baring,  and 
Major-General  T.  F.  Wilson.  Lieutenant-gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces  are  honorary  members 
of  the  Council,  when  it  meets  in  their  respect- 
ive provinces.  Government  Secretaries:  for 
the  Interior,  C.  E.  Bernhardt ;  for  the  Finances, 
R.  0.  Chapman ;  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Sir  A.  E. 
Lyell ;  for  Military  Affairs,  Colonel  G.  T.  Ches- 
ney;  for  Public  Works,  Colonel  A.  Eraser; 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  D.  Fitzpatrick.  The 
governors  of  the  different  provinces  are  as  fol- 
lows: Bengal,  Lieutenant-Governor  Sir  A. 
Eaden;  Northwestern  Provinces,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Sir  G.  E.  W.  Couper,  Bart. ;  Pun- 
jab, Lieutenant-Governor  Sir  R.  E.  Egerton; 
Central  Provinces,  Chief  Commissioner  J.  H. 
Morris;  British  Burmah,  Chief  Commissioner 
Sir  C.  N.  Atchison ;  Madras,  Governor-Gen- 
eral Rt.  Hon.  M.  E.  Grant-Duff;  Bombay, 
Governor-General  Sir  James  Fergusson. 

The  area  of  British  India  and  the  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1871-72  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Oalcatta..... 688,468 

Bombay 7S8,0U0 

Madna 406,948 

Lacknow 261,481 

Benarea 207,570 

Agra. 187,908 

AUahabad  100,878 

Cawnpoor. 119,608 

Barellly 101.688 

Bangoon 182,004 


Meyroot 60,891 

ShalOehanpoor 77,588 

Minmpoor 6i,40ft 

Moradabad 67.158 

Allyghur 62,461 

Gumckpoor 66^ 

Behanmpoor 68,74S 

Muttra. 54,986 

Manlmain 68,090 

Hyderabad 268,006 


The  emigration  of  coolies  in  1878  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

From  Calcntta. 18,488 

*'      Madraa 8,890 

**      French  ports 2,804 


Total 26,183 

The  destination  of  these  coolies  was  as  fol- 


lows. 


British  colonies.  19,698 

French  colonies 6,166 

Dutch  Guiana 824 


Total. 


26,182 


PRESmENCIES  AND  PROVINCES. 

Presidency  of  Bengal : 

Lower  Bengal 

Assam 

Northwest  Provinces 

Pui^b 

Central  Proyinoes 

British  Burmah 

AJmeer  and  Mairwarra 

Berar 

Ooorg 

Preddency  of  Madras 

"         of  Bombay 

Under  British  administration. 
Feudatory  states 

Total 


SqamiiiflM. 


166,200 

65,884 

105,895 

104,976 

84,208 

88.556 

2,711 

17,711 

2,000 

188,856 

124,102 


880,098 
604,590 


Popolatloo. 


60,602.897 

4,162,019 

42,001,486 

17,611,498 

8,201,619 

2,747,148 

896,889 

8,227,654 

163,312 

81,672,618 

16,849,206 


186,041,191 
64,211,158 


1,484,688     240,262,849 


The  preliminary  reports  on  the  census  of 
1881,  as  far  as  published,  are  as  follows :  Low- 
er Bengal,  68,750,747;  Northwest  Provinces 
(exclusive  of  Oude),  82,699,486;  Oude,  ll,- 
407,626;  Punjab,  22,640,463;  Central  Prov- 
inces, 11,098,601;  British  Burmah,  3,704,263; 
Ajmeer,  466,944;  Mysore,  4,186,499;  Coorg, 
178,283 ;  Presidency  of  Bombay,  14,025,698 ; 
Sinde,  2,404,984;  Baroda,  2,164,469;  Rajpoo- 
tana,  10,881,166. 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1881,  is  as  follows: 


The  gross  receipts  were  estimated  in  the 
budget  for  1881-'82  at  £70,981,000,  the  ordi- 
nary expenditures  at  £70,126,000,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary expenditures  at  £4,973,000,  making 
the  total  expenditure  £76,099,000. 

The  public  debt  on  March  31,  1878,  amoonted 
to  £146,684,770. 

The  closed  accouuts  of  Indian  finances  for 
the  year  1879-'80  show  a  revenue  of  £68,484,- 
666  and  an  expenditure  of  £69,667,616,  leav- 
ing a  deficit  of  £1,182,949,  as  against  an  es- 
timated deficit  of  £1,366,000  in  the  budget 
estimate  of  the  year  before.  The  revenne 
exceeded  the  estimate  by  £3,922,000,  and  the 
expenditure  by  £3,760,000.  The  receipts  from 
opium  exceeded  the  estimate  by  £1,900,000, 
and  there  was  also  a  considerable  improvement 
in  the  returns  from  public  works.  The  unex- 
pected increase  iu  expenditures  was  owing  to 
war  expenses  and  frontier  railway  constmc- 
tion  in  couDection  with  the  Afghan  war.  The 
extraordinary  discrepancies  between  the  esti- 
mates of  the  war  expenditures  and  the  actaal 
returns  were  ascribed  to  inaudited  issues  of 
money  from  the  local  treasuries  to  the  mihtary 
department,  which  the  negligent  military  ac- 
countants failed  to  notice. 

In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  year  1880- 
'81,  made  the  year  before,  the  revenue  was  set 
down  at  £66,746,000  and  the  expenditures  at 
£66,329,000,  giving  an  estimated  surplus  of 
£417,000.     The  regular  estimates  for  that  year 
make  the  revenue  £70,768,000  and  the  ex- 
penditure £77,037,000,  showing  a  deficit  of 
£6,269,000.     This  deficit  was,  like  that  of  the 
previous  year,  due  to  war  expenditures.   There 
was  an  increase  of  no  less  than  £1,218,000  in 
the  opium  revenne,  of  £309,000  in  excise,  and 
of  £351,000  in  customs.     The  land  revenue 
showed  a  falling  off  of  £296,000,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  recovered  in  the  following  year, 
as  the  ofiicials  neglected  to  make  collections, 
being  so  occupied  with  the  census. 

The  budget  estimate  for  1881-^82  reckons 
the  revenue  at  £70,981,000  and  the  expendi- 
tures at  £70,126,000,  giving  an  estimated  snr- 
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0,000.  If  the  £3,000,000  of  irape-  Niru  Canal,  in  Bombay;  a  railway  from  Re- 
tro not  reckoned  in,  the  estimate  waree  to  Hansee,  in  the  Pai\jab;  the  com- 
V  a  large  deficit.  The  fluctuations  pletion  of  the  line  from  Bellary  to  Hospett, 
m  revenue,  the  losses  by  exchange,  in  Madras ;  a  branch  line  from  Hotgi,  near 
certainty  of  the  harvests,  are  three  Shemlapore,  to  B\j^ore ;  and  the  Betwa  Oa- 
hich  render  the  preliminary  esti-  nal,  in  Bundelound.  The  famine  insurance 
Qdian  finances  exceedingly  nnreli-  fund  has  been  so  far  dependent  only  on  the 
ister  Baring  has  estimated  the  opi-  license-tax,  which  diminishes  as  the  public 
)  for  1881-'82  at  a  low  figure,  in  works  become  profitable.  The  present  plan  is 
on  the  safe  side,  and  prevent  fur-  to  take  the  specified  amount  out  of  the  general 
to  Indian  credit  by  the  disclosure  revenne  each  year. 

[)eoted  deficit  The  customs  reve-  Mcgor  Baring  in  his  budget  minute  shows 
estimates  at  a  low  rate,  and  calon-  that  the  finances  of  India  rest  at  present  on  a 
ihe  net  loss  by  exchange  will  be  sound  basis,  and  that  the  revenue  considerably 
33,000.  A  falling  off  in  the  opium  exceeds  the  expenditure,  eliminating  the  tem- 
£2,000,000  is  allowed  for  in  the  porary  drain  of  the  Afghan  war.  The  pros- 
An  improvement  of  £687,000  is  pects  for  the  future  are,  however,  far  less  sat- 
the  land  revenue.  The  estimated  isfactory;  for,  while  the  Secretary  of  State's 
1881-^82  is  obtained  by  including  bills  are  gradually  increasing-  in  amount,  the 
of  the  imperial  contribution  to  the  land-taxes,  which  are  the  main  source  of  reve- 
'  the  war,  and  the  deficit  of  1880-  nue,  are  stationary,  and  the  opium  revenue  is 
aed  by  the  amount  of  £2,000,000  precarious.  The  reduction  of  the  military  ex- 
me  source.  On  the  other  side,  the  penditure  is  considered  imperative  in  order  to 
3rve  of  £1,500,000  for  protection  guard  against  the  period  of  embarrassment, 
ine  is  charged  against  the  revenne  By  encouraging  private  enterprise,  the  Gov- 
for  the  first  time.  The  late  Par-  ernment  may  improve  its  own  financial  condi- 
ed  an  advance  of  £2,000,000  to  the  tion  in  promoting  the  general  prosperity.  In 
ernment  without  interest  to  aid  it  this  direction,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
er  the  financial  difficulty  resulting  Government  should  supply  its  wants  by  buying 
rar.  In  1881  Gladstone  carried  a  in  the  local  markets.  This  was  lately  done  in 
Parliament,  making  this  loan  a  gift,  the  case  of  harness  and  accoutrements  for  the 
ig  the  further  aid  of  £3,000,000,  army,  and  the  work  the  native  artisans  turned 
annual  installments  of  £500,000.  out  was  neat  and  durable.  The  Government 
£5,000,000  have  been  entered  in  has  also  adopted  the  policy  of  seeking  to  estab- 
inanoial  statements  at  once.  lish  commercial  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
iginning  of  1880  Sir  John  Strachey  tries.  Aid  was  granted  to  a  syndicate  which 
le  total  cost  of  the  Afghan  war  at  undertook  to  introduce  Indian  tea  into  the 
.0,000,000.  Every  succeeding  esti-  Australian  and  American  markets.  It  is  pro- 
)d  the  amount,  and  when  the  ac-  posed  to  encourage  jute  and  cotton  exports  to 
)  finally  closed  the  actual  expenses  the  British  colonies  in  the  same  way.  The  en- 
footed  up  £23,412,000.  Of  this,  couragement  of  railway  construction  is  also 
is  chargeable  to  frontier  railways  urged  by  the  Finance  Minister.  The  policy  of 
y  railways  in  the  Punjab.  Even  the  late  Government  was  to  have  the  railway 
5,000,000  of  aid  from  the  British  system  constructed  and  maintained  by  tlie 
le  A^han  war  has  swallowed  up  state.  The  Liberal  administration  is  desirous 
3ntire  famine  fund,  £4,035,309  of  that  the  system  should  be  completed  as  far  as 
receipts  having  been  diverted,  and  possible  by  private  enterprise,  and  hopes  to  in- 
of  surplus  revenue,  besides  taking  duce  private  companies  to  undertake  the  con- 
ish  balances,  that  is,  adding  to  the  struction  of  new  lines  without  the  Government 
the  sum  of  £4,513,470.  guarantee  by  grants  of  land  and  subsidies,  with 
neof  laying  aside  £1,500,000  annu-  the  right  reserved  to  the  state  of  acquiring 
vision  against  future  famines  was  them  by  purchase  after  a  certain  time.  One 
upon  during  the  incumbency  of  company  has  been  formed,  under  the  auspices 
rachey,  and  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  Rothschilds,  to  build  a  road  from  Cal- 
le  investigation  by  a  parliamentary  cutta  toward  Jessore  and  Koolna.  The  Gov- 
As  stated  above,  the  funds  re-  ernment  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
his  purpose  for  the  first  four  years  Punjab  Railway  Company  by  which  the  guar- 
&ppfied  to  the  war  expenses.  The  antee  is  only  four  per  cent,  and  only  for  the 
m,  £1,500,000  per  annum,  will  be  period  of  construction,  and  the  railroad  is  to 
the  ^ture  and  included  in  each<  become  the  property  of  the  state  after  a  period 
aditures.    One  half  of  the  famine  of  ninety-nine  years. 

Bserve  is  to  be  employed  in  con-  The  Government  expended  in  the  last  three 

otective  works,  and  one  half  accu-  years  £10,806,273  in  the  construction  of  pro- 

>  a  fund  applied  in  the  reduction  ductive  public  works.    The  total  cost  of  the 

ling  debt.    The  protective  works,  productive  public  works  in  four  years  was 

)roposed  to  construct  first,  are  the  £26,853,722,  and  the  total  receipts  £27,626,- 
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841.  The  total  ezpenditore  from  the  begin-  famine— Bombaj,  2  per  cent ;  Mysore,  17  per 
ning  on  the  dififerent  kinds  of  public  works  cent ;  and  Madras,  2  per  cent.  The  corrected 
denominated  productive  is  now  very  nearly  returns  of  the  population  of  Bombay  show  a 
remunerative,  the  net  receipts  for  the  three  decrease  of  about  2  per  cent  since  1873,  where- 
years  past  falling  but  £772,000  short  of  the  as  in  ordinary  times  it  increases  in  about  that 
full  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  The  proportion.  Bengal  increased  9  per  cent  in 
amount  to  be  expended  annually  on  such  work  the  ten  years,  but  Calcutta  remained  almost 
is  limited  to  £2,500,000,  which  is  admitted  to  stationary,  the  population  of  the  city  and  sab- 
be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  India,  but  which  urbs  being  683,829,  whereas  in  1876  it  was 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Lord  Harting-  686,684. 

ton,  upholds,  hoping  that  the  wants  will  be  The  results  of  the  census  were  looked  for- 
supplied  through  private  enterprise.  The  East  ward  to  with  interest  for  the  light  it  would 
Indian  Railway,  which  has  lately  been  acquired  cast  upon  the  over-population  theory  of  fam- 
by  the  Government,  is  excluded  from  the  re-  ines.  The  last  famine  affected  a  population  of 
striction.  The  actual  expenditures  for  1881-  68,000,000  souls  and  an  area  of  257,000  square 
'82  from  borrowed  capital  are  £2,608,000  on  miles,  and  was  unprecedented  in  severity,  do- 
the  state  works  and  £860,000  on  the  East  In-  ration,  and  extent.  The  mortality  in  the  fam- 
dian  Railway,  besides  £2,159,000  in  sanctioned  ine-stricken  districts  was  sufficient  to  cause  an 
additions  to  guaranteed  railways ;  while  the  actual  decrease  in  the  population  of  all  of  them 
disbursements  from  the  revenue  for  the  net  since  1871.  There  have  occurred  thirty-six 
losses  on  state  and  guaranteed  railways  were  years  of  scarcity  and  twenty  famines,  seven  of 
£417,000,  and  on  the  construction  of  works  of  which  were  intense,  in  the  last  one  hnndred 
the  same  character,  but  which  are  not  classed  years.  The  mortality  from  this  cause  is  com- 
as "  productive,"  £300,000  on  navigation  and  puted  at  10,000,000  within  thirty  years,  this 
irrigation,  £750,000  on  famine-relief  works,  being  less,  however,  than  the  mortality  from 
and  £790,000  on  frontier  railways.  The  in-  cholera  and  fever.  The  main  remedies  pro- 
terest  charge  on  guaranteed  and  state  rail-  posed  against  the  devastations  of  famine  are  to 
ways,  paid  out  of  the  revenue,  has  diminished  diversify  the  occupations  of  the  people,  and 
in  ten  years  from  £2,000,000  until  the  point  to  improve  the  methods  of  agriculture.  The 
is  reached  where  these  works  promise  to  be-  bringing  under  cultivation  of  waste  lands  and 
come  a  source  of  revenue.  the    construction    of    protective    works  are 

A  loan  of  three  crores  of  rupees  was  sub-  deemed  of  secondary  importance  as  far  as  re- 
scribed  for  in  India  at  an  average  premium  of  moving  the  causes  are  concerned ;  although  the 
over  five  per  cent,  although  the  interest  is  only  improvement  of  the  ways  of  communication 
four  per  cent  per  annum.  A  three  and  a  half  embraced  in  the  scheme  of  famine  relief  is  nr- 
per  cent  loan  was  also  raised  in  London  on  gently  needed,  in  order  to  enable  the  Govem- 
eqaolly  favorable  terms  in  the  early  part  of  the  ment  to  deal  with  recurring  famines  by  for- 
year.  warding  supplies  to  the  distressed  districts. 

The  decentralization  policy  which  has  been  The  whole  population  of  India  is  employed  in 
adopted,  since  1877  more  especially,  has  had  a  agriculture.  The  stimulation  of  manufactures 
good  effect  on  the  financial  administration  of  by  a  protective  tariff  has  been  tried  with  en- 
some  of  the  provinces,  but  has  introduced  an  couraging  results,  but  this  plan  comes  into  col- 
element  of  confusion  into  the  Imperial  ac-  lision  at  too  many  points  with  the  interests  of 
counts,  as  was  seen  in  the  Afghan  war  esti-  British  manufacturers  to  be  carried  out.  Still, 
mates.  Measures  are  being  taken  to  have  the  though  the  whole  protective  system  will  prob- 
local  finances  better  systematized.  ably  be  thrown  overboard  by  the  present  Gov- 

The  census  of  India  was  taken  in  February,  emment,  the  era  of  manufacturing  and  mining 

The  total  population  is  found  to  be  252,541,-  development  seems  to  have  commenced  in  In- 

210,  of  whom,  approximately,  123,211,827  are  dia.     The  natural  resources  of  India  are  great 

males  and  118,166,371  females.    The  increase  and  manifold,  though  the  entire  industry  of 

since  the  last  decennial  census  is  12,788,565.  the  country  is  now  confined  to  a  few  agricolt- 

The  returns  for  the  individual  provinces  are  as  ural  products,  grown  by  the  most  unskilifnl 

follows:   Bengal,  68,829,920;   Assam,  4,815,-  and  exhaustive  methods.    The  supply  of  labor 

157;   Madras,  80,839,181;    Bombay,  14,025,-  is  superabundant.      There  is  no  accumulated 

593 ;  Sinde,  2,404,934 ;    Northwest  Provinces,  capital  in  India,  but  British  capital  is  now  at- 

83,445,111;    Oude,    11,407,625;    R^jpootana,  tracted  to  this  promising  field. 
10,881,166 :  Punjab,  22,647,542 ;  Central  Prov-        Only  about  half  of  the  area  of  India  is  cnlti- 

inces,  11,505,149 ;  Berar,  2,670,982  ;  Burmah,  vated,  but  on  the  cultivated  area  there  subsists 

8,707,646;    Mysore,  4,186,899;    Ooorg,   178,-  twelve  times  as  many  people  as  would  be  nec- 

283;    Ajmere,   453,075;    Baroda,    2,154,469;  essary  to  keep  it  in  the  highest  state  of  culti* 

Travancore,  2,401,158;  and  Cochin,  600,278.  vation.    The  system  of  farming  is  so  rude  that 

The  provinces  showing  the  greatest  increase  an  acre  of  cotton,  for  example,  yields  less  than 

are — Burmah,  35  per  cent ;  the  Central  Prov-  one  fifth  the  quantity  obtained  from  an  acre  in 

inces,  25  per  cent ;  Berar,  20  per  cent ;  and  Egypt  or  the  United  States,  and  the  quality  '^ 

Assam,  19  per  cent.    The  only  provinces  show-  so  inferior  that  it  brings  only  half  the  price, 

ing  a  decrease  are  those  depopulated  by  the  The  simplest  improvements  in  the  manner  of 
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iltivating  the  soil  woold,  if  carried  out  over  merce,  be  a  souroe  of  maoh  wealth.    There 

le  cultivated  area  of  India,  be  sufficient  to  are,  however,  reasons  for  expecting  a  slow  im- 

'ovide  abundant  stores  to  support  the  popu-  provement  in  the  material  condition  of  the 

tion  through  all  the  droughts  and  famines,  people  of  India,  if  no  political  convulsion  inter- 

id  the  locust  and  rat  plagues.    New  staples  venes  to  prevent  the  efifect  of   causes  now 

kve  been  introduced  in  the  last  few  years,  working.    The  English  people  are  more  solicit- 

le  jute,  tea,  and  coffee  trades  together  al-  oos  for  the  welfare  of  the   Indian  subjects 

ady  exceed  $50,000,000  annually.    The  syn-  since  the  famine  of  1877,  and  wish  their  bnr- 

cate  which  received  assistance  from  the  Gov-  dens  to  be  lightened  by  every  reform  which 

nment  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  tea  would  not  conflict  with  English  mercantile  in- 

arket,  succeeded  in  introducing  Indian  tea  in  terests.    The  net- work  of  railroads  which  has 

[nerica,  and  in  increasing  the  exports  to  Aus-  already  been  built  ought  to  contribnte  to  the 

^lia  from  86,628  to  621,128  pounds.    Sugar  prosperity  of  the  country,  not  merely  by  de- 

id  quinine  are  other  new  products,  and  to-  veloping  its  natural  resources,  but  by  allow- 

X3CO,  which  already  competes  with  American  ing  the  military  force  to  be  reduced,  and  thus 

bacco  in  Italy.    Leather  and  forest  products  lightening  the  taxes ;   although  the  Secretary 

various  kinds  are  the  materials  for  newly  of  State  expresses  himself  as  unable  to  see 

irted  trades.    The  mineral  resources  of  India  any  way  of  diminishing  the  military  expendi- 

ust  soon  be  brought  out  by  the  aid  of  the  tures.    The  mineral  wealth  of  India  has  never 

ilways.    There  have  been  gold  discoveries  been  at  all  developed.    Coal-mines  have  been 

I  thin  a  couple  of  years,  which  have  led  to  opened  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  in 

Lormous  speculation  in  London,  but  their  act-  1879-^80  the  wants  of  half  the  railroads  and 

il  value  has  not  yet  been  determined.  factories  in  the  country  were  supplied.    There 

The  British  rule  in  India  is  still  a  pure  mili-  is  a  coal-bearing  area  covering  80,000  square 

ry  despotism.    The  feeling  of  discontent  is  miles.    The  most  promising  branch  of  industry 

deep  and  general   that   the  Government  has  been  cotton-manufacturing.    There  were 

ould  be  overthrown  the  moment  that  the  in  1880,  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  53  spinning 

rtainty  of  prompt  and  terrible  retribution  and  weaving  mills,  employing  1,500,000  spin- 

ere  not  felt    The  military  forces  are  kept  dies.    Besides  supplying  a  considerable  propor- 

•nstantly  on  the  move  to  suppress  insurrec-  tion  of  the  domestic  needs,  a  trade  sprang  up 

>ns  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  which  would  in  fabrics  manufactured   from   native-grown 

read  like  a  conflagration  except  for  the  sum-  cotton  with  China,  where  they  were  preferred 

ary  and  relentless  vengeance  of  the  British  to  the  spurious  products  of  Lancashire.    This 

Idlers.    To  maintain  a  military  establishment  trade  increased  in  five  years  from  $1,000,000 

fficient  to  hold  in  subjection  the  whole  pop-  to  nearly  $5,000,000.    This  industry  was  en- 

ation  and  support  the  costly  civil  administra-  couraged  by  protective  duties,  but  is  to  be  stifled 

>n  by  foreigners,  who  are  allowed  to  reap  in  the  interests  of  Manchester.    The  late  Gov- 

rge  fortunes  during  a  brief  incumbency  out  ernment  by  an  artful  stroke  reduced  the  duty 

'  their  emoluments,  besides  paying  an  annual  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  useless  for  reve- 

ibate  to  Great  Britain,  requiring  the  remit-  nue  purposes,  and  to  plunge  the  whole  trade 

nee  of  $85,000«000  annually,   to  meet  the  into  confusion,  and  the  present  Government  is 

icretary  of  Staters  bills,  must  keep  India  in  a  looking  for  an  excuse  to  throw  it  off  entirely, 

ate  of  perpetual  poverty.    These  causes  ex-  The  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  from  Great 

ain  why  enormous  quantities  of  food  must  Britain  to  India  are  $105,000,000  in  value,  be- 

I  exported  in  years  when  millions  of  the  peo-  ing  28  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  Great 

e  are  dying  of  starvation.    In  the  words  of  Britain,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  total  import 

>rd  Hartington,  *^  India  is  a  poor  country,  her  trade  of  India 

)opIe  a  poor  people,  her  commerce  a  weak  The  sudden  changes  in  the  policy  of  the 

►mmerce."    The  total  foreign  trade  is  $624,-  Government  which  are  made  by  every  new 

»0,000,  which  is  less  than  $2.50  per  head  of  administration  would   hinder  the  progress  of 

e  population,  whereas  the  commerce  of  Great  any  country,  and  their  effect  on  the  conserva- 

ritain  is  over  $100  per  head.     The  Indian  tive  temper  of  the  Hindoos  is  to  paralyze  the 

iports  amount  to  about  $250,000,000,  over  spirit  of  enterprise  and  to  vex  and  irritate  the 

ree  fifths  of  which  come  from  Great  Britain  people  perpetually.     Every  time  there  is  a 

id  pay  an  enforced  tribute,  necessitated  by  a  change  of  government  in  England  there  is  an 

>mmercial  policy  adopted  in  the  interest  of  entire  reversal  of  policy  in  India  in  great  things 

ritish  manufacturers,  while  the  whole  com-  and  small  things.    The  **  forward  ^^  policy  alter- 

erce  must  piy  the  profits  of  English  mer-  nates  with  the  policy  of  "  masterly  inactivity," 

i&nts  and  snip-owners.     The  excess  of  ex-  and  the  bewildering  spectacle  is  next  presented 

)rt8,  amounting  to  $120,000,000,  consists  of  of  the  victorious  British  army  being  made,  in 

ttle  else  than  the  annual  drain  to  Great  Brit-  the  words  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  to  "  cut  and 

n.    The  impoverishment  of  the  people  by  the  run  from  the  scene  of.  a  splendid  conquest.^* 

^tortious  of  their  conquerors  has  resulted  al-  One  administration  tears  up  the  broad-gauge 

i06t  in  the  extinction  of  the  arts  of  weaving,  railroads  to  lay  dovm  the  narrow  guage,  an- 

^eing,  metal-working,  etc.,  which  might,  in  other  replaces  the  broad  gauge,  and  the  next 

le  present  development  of  internationid  com-  changes  it  again.    Public  works  half  completed 
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are  abandoned  by  an  incoming  administration.        The  elements  of  disorder  are  always  at  work 

The  income-tax,  which  was  imposed  by  Lord  in  India,  and  the  country  is  in  a  constant  state 

Mayo,  was  removed  by  Lord  Northbrook ;  Lord  of  incipient  rebellion.    Through  the  ignorant 

Lytton  substituted  a  license- tax ;  and  in  tlje  and  arrogant  application  of  English  methods, 

latter  part  of  1881  all  India  was  thrown  into  a  which  are  unsuited  to  the  habits  of  the  people, 

state  of  consternation  by  the  rumor  that  I^rd  there  is  a  vast  army  of  homeless  and  desperate 

Ripon  intended  to  reimpose  the  income-tax,  in  people  scattered  through  the  provinces.    Whole 

order  to  abolish  the  favorite  cotton  duties.    An  trades  and  industries  are  supplanted  by  the  in- 

income-tax  is  not  popular  in  more  enlightened  troduction  of  new  processes  or  new  products, 

countries,  and  in  India  it  is  regarded  as  a  grind-  an  entire  peasantry  is  evicted  because  a  famine 

ing  oppression  and  a  very  badge  of  servitude.  has  prevented  them  from  paying  their  debts, 

A  land  reform  which  is  to  be  carried  out  in  or  even  through  the  operation  of  a  new  code 

Bengal  is  similar  in  its  main  features  to  the  of  law  which  is  unsuited  to  the  character  of 

scheme  inaugurated  in  Ireland.     The  Bengal  the  people.    The  disbandment  of  large  num- 

land  bill,  like  its  Irish  counterpart,  is  an  exten-  hers  of  native  soldiers  after  the  late  war  fur- 

sion  of  principles  which  were  first  laid  down  nished  a  dangerous  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the 

in  a  former  bill.    Before  1798  the  East  India  idle  and  discontented.    The  rigorous  enforce- 

Oompany  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  whole  ment  of  forest  regulations  has  lately  created 

of  the  soil.    By  the  land  law  of  that  year  the  serious  dissatisfaction    in    the   highlands  of 

land  was  divided  among  a  number  of  private  Western  India. 

persons.     The  population  increased  and  the        The  simple  aborigines  of  the  Sonthal  country 
competition  for  land  became  so  great  that  the  were  wrought  up  into  a  dangerous  state  of  dis- 
landlords  drew  enormous  rents  from  the  land,  quietude  by  the  census.    They  were  worked 
and  the  tillers  were  kept  on  the  verge  of  starva-  upon  by  an  ascetic  preacher,  named  Habami, 
tion.    In  1859  the  state  partially  recalled  the  and  led  to  fear  tliat  the  enumeration  boded 
privileges  it  had  conferred  on  the  proprietors  some  terrible  act  of  oppression.    Another  h- 
by  defining  the  tenant-rights,  which  were  re-  natic,  Bab%jee,  leader  of  the  sect  of  Kherwars,* 
served  in  vague  and  ineffective  terms  in  the  had  still  more  influence  in  exciting  the  natiTes. 
original  law.     The   tenant-rights  in  ancient  The  extortions  of  money-lenders  and  of  land- 
times,  before  the  confiscation  of  the  soil  by  the  lords  were  important  elements  in  the  Sonthal 
East  India  Company,  and  while  the  country  disturbances,  as  they  are  in  many  of  the  insor- 
was  sparsely  inhabited,  were  nearly  tantamount  rectionary  movements  in  India.    The  last  re- 
to  actual  ownership.    The  population  has  in-  settlement  of  rents  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
creased  rapidly  since  1859,  and  the  people  are  70  per  cent  on  tlie  average,  so  that  the  people 
rack-rented  in  spite  of  the  act  of  that  year,  were  naturally  suspicious  of  ofiScial  operations. 
The  rent  commission,  which  was  appointed  in  Troops  were  distributed  through  the  countrj, 
1879,  now  proposes  to  restore,  in  a  great  meas-  and  the  census  regulations  were  considerably 
ure,   the   tenant-rights   which   existed   under  modified,  precautions  which  were  necessary  to 
native  rule.    Tlie  peasantry  are  to  be  given  a  prevent  a  general  rising, 
heritable  and  assignable  right  in  their  holdings,        A  foolish    but   desperate    conspiracy  was 
and  the  landlords  to  be  considerably  restricted  brought  to  light  in  the  native  state  of  Kola- 
in  their  power  to  augment  the  rents.  pore  in  January.    A  company  of  dakoits,  or 

On  the  28th  of  March  the  state  of  Mysore,  gang-robbers,  were  proved  on  their  trial  to 
which  has  been  governed  by  English  officials  have  engaged  in  the  dakoities  in  order  to  obtain 
for  fifty  years,  was  restored  to  native  rule,  the  means  to  carry  out  a  plot  for  the  deposition 
The  young  mc^arigah,  who  assumes  the  sover-  of  the  maharajah  in  favor  of  their  leader,  Ghode 
eignty  with  the  same  status  as  the  rulers  of  Bawa,  who  pretended  to  be  the  dead  prince  Chi- 
the  other  native  states,  is  still  kept  in  a  meas-  ma  Sahib,  who  was  deported  after  the  Sepoy 
ure  under  tutelage,  being  surrounded  by  Eng-  rebellion.  The  conspirators  were  said  to  have 
lish  counselors,  who,  according  to  the  expecta-  numbered  thousands,  and  to  Lave  been  twice 
tion  and  understanding,  will  direct  his  acts.*  prevented  by  accidental  circumstances  only 
from  attempting  to  murder  all  the  Europeans 

•This  prince  belong*  to  the  dynasty  which  founded  the  ^nd  plunder  the  city,  and  Were  fully  prepared 

kinfrdom  of  Mysore  in  15fi5,  suocessfally  defending  It  against  |/*m"^«     «vv.^,€.        «^^  -.m*v  f*^k«^ 

the  Mohamniedan  conqaerora  of  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 

kingdom  of  V^ayanagara,  of  which  it  was  a  portion.    In  the 

last  century  Mvsoro  was  conquered  by  Hyder  Ali,  but  when        ♦  The  Kherwar  sect  was  founded  by  Bhagrit  Mangi  In  1ST^ 

his  successor,  ^ppoo,  was  defeated  at  Serin^ipatam  by  the  after  the  raising  of  the  rents  at  the  last  settlement     He 

British,  they  restored  the  Hindoo  dynasty.    The  rajah,  who  gave  out  that  he  was  sent  by  Heaven  to  deUTer  the  Ses- 

was  a  minor  when  placed  on  the  throne  in  1799,  after  attain-  thals  from  British  rule,  and  consequentlr  from  grinding  reDtt| 

injf  his  majority  began  a  career  of  vice,  cruelty,  and  oppres-  which  bear  heavily  on  the  poverty-striocen  bnsbandmeu,  and 

sion,  which  reduced  the  country  to  such  a  distressfbl  state  the  exactions  of  ihe  usurers  to  whom  tbev  are  driven,  and 

that,  in  1881,  Lord  William  Bentinck  intorpoeed.    He  de-  whose  hard  terms. are  enforced  by  the  Britiah  affidala.    U« 

clined  to  annex  the  country,  but  placed  it  under  a  British  was  crowned  as  a  king  and  enshrined  as  a  divinity,  exerdsifl^ 

administration,  which  ruled  In  the  name  of  the  n^ah.    Bir  an  unbounded  Influence  over  the  simple  tribesmen  until  b« 

Mark  Cubbon  administered  the  province  until  1861,  when  it  was  convicted  and  impiiaonod.    His  dlsdplea  continued  to 

was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Mysore  Commission,  a  large  staff  prophesy  a  divine  deliverance  ftx)m  the  Ifritiab  yoke,  aod 

of  English  officials  employed,  and  the  government  assimilated  nuMe  use  of  the  mistrust  excited  by  the  census  operations  to 

to  that  of  the  British  provinces.    The  old  n^h  died  in  ldS8.  arouse  the  people  torebelliox    Their  leader,  Dhubia  Goesilo 

His  adopted  son  was  carefblly  reared  under  European  and  Babi^e,  was  arrested  a  couple  of  months  before  the  dtt« 

native  teachers,  as  the  successor  to  the  throne,  in  which  be  of  the  enumeration,  and  sent  to  Lucknow  as  a  state  prfi* 

waa  installed  not  long  after  attaining  Us  mi^)orlty.  oner. 
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for  the  final  attempt  when  the  leaders  were  died  in  Maj,  in  the  oommenoement  of  a  prom- 
arrested,  ising  career  as  an  Indian  administrator,  for 

The  whole  of  Western  India  seems  to  be  hon-  which  he  was  prepared  by  his  former  services 

eycombed  with  Brahmanioal  conspiracies.   The  as  Lord   Elpbinstone^s   private    secretary  in 

Bbeels,  a  savage  aboriginal  tribe  of  Mejwar,  Bombay. 

in  Kigpootana,  were  imposed  upon  by  similar  INDIANA.      The  biennial  session  of  the 

stories  of  the  malignant  purposes  of  the  census  Legislature  of  this  State  commenced  on  Jan- 

to  those  which  were  told  to  the  Sonthals,  and  uary  6th  and  closed  on  April  16th.     One  of  the 

exasperated  by  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  Legislature  was  the 

license  law ;  and  in  April  the  tribes  gathered,  election  of  a  Senator  in  Congress.     The  nomi- 

killed  a  number  of  officials,  and  besieged  a  de-  nees  were  Benjamin  Harrison,  Isaac  P.  Gray, 

tachment  of  Sepoys  sent  to  suppress  the  riots,  and  Gilbert  De  La  Matyr.    The  vote  of  the 

In  making  peace  with  the  Bheels  the  Govern-  Legislature  was:  Harrison,  81;  Gray,  62;  De 

ment  agreed  to  remit  the  taxes,  and  grant  all  La  Matyr,  2.     Harrison  was  elected  Senator 

the  other  demands  of  the  Hill-men.  from  March  4,  1881. 

The  high- caste  Brahmans  are  indefatigable  In  the  House,  the  following  joint  resolu- 

conspirators.    The  Mohammedans  do  not  so  tion  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  84  yeas  to  1 

often  engage  in  secret  intrigue,  but  are  addict-  nay : 

ed  to  sullen  and  moody  discontent,  and  are  Retohed,  By  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 

constantly  subject  to  fanatical  influences,  and  Indiana,  tnat  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in 

in  danger  of  being  wrought  up  to  the  point  of  Congress  are  hereby  respectfully  requited  to  procure 

-  .«««^»«i  ««^  ,i^«»A.«4-»  »^K«ii;^«      TkV.o.*  ♦nr/x  the  enactment  of  a  law  makmg  provision  for  the  sol- 

a  general  and  desperate  rebellion.    These  two  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  who*^hSve  accepted  in  good 

chisses  have  during  1881  given  the  Government  faith  the  results  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and 
in  the  Punjab  and  other  parts  of  native  and  whose  disabilities  have  been  removed  by  act  of  Con- 
British  India  much  trouble  by  their  quarrels  gress. 

with  each  other.    The  Hindoos  were  in  every  The  words  of  this  resolution  exclude  only 

case  the  aggressors,  and  in  many  places  at-  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 

tacked  the  Mohammedans  on  the  ground  that  .     An  important  tax  bill  was  brought  before 

they  sold  and  ate  beef,  which  was  an  offense  the  Legislature.    It  had  been  carefully  revised 

to  the  Brahmans.  and  considered,  by  the  most  experienced  officials 

The  y  iceroy^s  Council,  the  majority  of  whom  in  the  State,  and  some  of  its  provisions  may  af- 

were  nominated  by  the  late  Government  of  ford  valuable  suggestions  in  the  preparation  of 

Great  Britain,  protested  strongly  against  the  a  similar  law  in  other  States.     One  of  the  prin- 

evacuation  of  Candahar.    The  military  author-  cipal  aims  of  the  f^amers  of  the  bill  was  to  devise 

ities  also  advocated  its  retention  as  a  valuable  some  plan  by  which  to  assess  and  collect  taxes 

strategical   base,  and  the  continuance  of  an  upon  the  large  amount  of  property  that  has 

open  British  protectorate  over  Afghanistan  as  hitherto  escaped  taxation,  and,  at  the  same 

a  bulwark  against  a  Russian  advance  toward  time,  to  avoid  discrimination  against  any  per- 

India.    The  Kuram  was  given  over  to  the  Turi  sons  or  corporations.    The  assessment  law  is 

tribe,  and  the  Kaibar  to  Afridi  tribes,  subject  so  framed  toat  no  man  can  escape  listing  his 

to  regulations,  and  with  pledges  of  British  pro-  property  without  absolutely  and  willfully  com- 

tection.    Candahar  was  delivered   over  to  a  mitting  perjury,  for  which  he  will  be  liable  to 

force  sent  by  Abdurrahman  from  Cabool  (see  heavy  penalties.    The  deputy-assessors,  as  they 

Afghanistan),  and  Pishin  only  remained  in  go  from  house  to  house,  have  the  authority  to 

possession  of  the  British,  out  of  all  the  occu-  administer  an  oath  to  each  person  at  the  time 

pied  territory.  when  the  return  is  handed  in.    It  is  made  an 

Several  border  outbreaks  occurred  during  offense,  with  heavy  penalties  attached,  for  a 

the  year,  and  British  outposts  all  the  way  from  man  to  convert  property  into  greenbacks  just 

Burmah  to  Pishin   were  attacked.    A  large  before  the  time  of  assessment,  unless  it  can  be 

military  expedition  marched  against  the  Mah-  shown  that  this  was  not  done  for  the  purpose  of 

sud  section  of  the  Waziri  tribe,  who  plundered  avoiding  taxation.    Then,  again,  as  to  Govem- 

Tank  and  other  villages  in  1879.     An  engage-  ment  bonds,  it  is  provided  that  each  person 

ment  occurred  on  May  8d,  at  Shahalum,  near  claiming  exemption  as  the  possessor  of  bonds, 

Kanigoram,  and  a  skirmishing  resistance  was  must  give,  for  the  information  of  the  assessor, 

offered  to  the  advance  of  both  of  the  invad-  but  not  as  a  matter  of  public  record,  the  num- 

ing  columns;  but  when  they  reached  their des-  bers  of  the  bonds  held  by  him ;  and  thus  will 

tinations.  Tank  and  Bunnoo,  most  of  the  chiefs  be  prevented  the  transfer  of  bonds  from  one 

had  made  their  submission.  person  to  another  on  the  day  of  assessment,  so 

The  Maharajah  of  Nepaul  died  in  May,  after  a  that  the  same  bond  frequently  does  duty  for 

reign  of  thirty-four  years.     His  minister,  Jung  half  a  dozen  members  of  the  same  firm,  and 

Bahadur,  dictated  the  policy  of  his  whole  reign,  exempts  from  taxation  property  worth  thou- 

He  was  succeeded   by   his  grandson,  whose  sands  of  dollars  which  ought  to  be  taxed, 

mother  is  a  daughter  of  Jung  Bahadur.  When  the  numbers  of  the  bonds  belonging  to 

W.  P.  Adam,  who  for  his  services  as  Liberal  a  certain  person  are  known,  the  same  bonds 

^*  whip  **  in  Parliament  during  the  Conservative  can  not  be  used  by  another  person,  on  the  day 

rule  was  given  the  governorship  of  Madras,  of  assessment,  to  claim  exemption,  without  ex- 
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citing  snspicion  and  leading  to  inquiry.    An-  they  woald  thas  be  cnt  off  from  old  associa- 

other  claase  of  the  bill  wUl  strike  the  fast-  tions  and  be  brought  nnder  good  influence,  and 

freight  and  sleeping-car  lines,  whose  property  would  grow  up  into  useful,  industrious,  and  self- 

used  in  the  State  has  hitherto  escaped  taxation,  supporting  citizens.    For  the  maintenance  of 

The  railroad  company  upon  whose  line  the  fast-  these  children  the  matron  receives  not  less  than 

freight  cars  are  in  use  on  the  day  of  assessment  twenty-five  nor  more  than  thirty  cents  a  day, 

are  required  to  list  them  for  taxation,  and  the  each.    In  this  home  there  are  never  to  be  more 

same  for  sleeping-cars ;  and  the  act  authorizes  than  twenty -five  children,  as,  when  the  number 

that  the  company  may  deduct  the  amount  of  exceeds  that,  a  second  home  is  provided.    As 

taxes  levied  f^om  their  payments  to  the  trans-  fast  as  possible  the  matron  finds  homes  for  the 

portation  lines  to  whom  the  cars  belong.    At  children  in  difierent  parts  of  the  State,  thus 

present  fully  two  thirds  of  the  cars  used  in  cutting  off  their  dark  past  and  opening  up  a 

freight  service  by  the  railroads  doing  business  hopeful  future.    The  advantages  of  such  county 

in  Indiana  belong  to  foreign  corporations,  and  homes  are-rtheir  tsheapness,  their  simplicity, 

thus  escape  taxation,  although  used  by  the  local  the  home  feature  about  them,  the  personid  care 

roads.  instead  of  institutional,  and  the  individual  train- 

The  act  makes  the  county  treasurer  and  au-  ing  each  child  receives, 

ditor  the  county  board  of  equalization,  instead  An  xmsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  effect 

of  the  township  assessors,  and  they  are  given  the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  compul- 

full  power  to  increase  or  diminish,  add  to  or  sory  education  of  children.    Some  features  of 

take  from,  the  assessment  lists  any  property  the  bill  will  illustrate  the  method  adopted  to 

which  may  have  been  omitted  or  improperly  secure  this  object.    The  first  section  was  as 

inserted.    None  but  infants  and  insane  persons  follows : 

are  exempted  from  taxation,  married  women  Section  1.  Be  ii  enaeUd  hy  tU  General  AnemUy 

who  own  property  being  compelled  to  list  it  for  qf  Indiana^  That  every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  pe^ 

taxation  the  same  as  men.     Churches  are  still  »?"  having  charge  or  control  of  any  child  between 

exempted  for  their  actual  buildings  and  ten  the  ages  ot  eight  Md  fourteen  years,  Bhall  be  required 

cAcuipu^vi  *v»    w*^  *    «^vu.»*   M«^  *x*e     *»i*^   WAX  ^^  g^jj^  g^^j^  child  to  a  common  school  for  at  least 

acres  of  ground,  and  schools  and  colleges  are  twelve  weeks  in  each  school  year,  at  least  six  weeka 

allowed  an  exemption  for  a  campus  of  not  ex-  of  which  shall  be  consecutive,  unless  the  township 

ceed ing  forty  acres.     A  provision  is  made  for  trustee,  or  board  of  trustees,  as  the  case  mavbe^hav- 

the  redemption  within  thirty  days  of  personal  'T-  ?^°*'"^i}  ^^  *\®  ^^^^^  district  or  sub-district  in 

Tironertv  sold  for  taxes      Another  nrovision  is  ^'^l^^  ^m^  P*^°*'  guardian,  or  person  resides,  exciwe 

properly  soia  lor  laxes.     Auoiner  provision  is  g^^h  child  trom  attendance,  when  it  appears  to  the 

that  if  a  treasurer  has  failed  to  make  collection,  satisfaction  of  such  trustee  or  board  of  trustees  that 

after  attempting  the  sale  of  land  or  property,  the  child's  bodily  or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to 

when  three  years  have  elapsed,  it  becomes  the  P/eje°>  '^^  attendance  at  school  or  appUcation  to 

duty  of  the  treasurer  to  transfer  the  matter  ^^^^^  ^^^J^,?  ^'"^^  required  or  that  its  time  apd  abor 

ixuuj   vx  viio  bx  cToouA  <Di    w  bi  <^oxox   w*^  uiat<i;«i  ^^  essentially  necessary  for  the  support  ot  an  mdicent 

over  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  judicial  parent,  brother,  or  sister,  or  that  it  &  being  otherwiM 

circuit,  who  shall  proceed  to  foreclose  and  sell  furnished  with  the  means  of  education  for  a  like 

the  property  through  the  agency  of  the  sheriff;  period  of  time,  or  has  already  acquired  brandies  of 

and  if  there  is  still  a  f^ure  to  obtain  a  bid  for  ^^rTl  ordinarilv  taught  in  common  schools ;  pro- 

.V                _x              1  i.     1.U                  i.     r  i.u     X  vided,  however,  if  the  common  school  of  the  distnct 

the  property  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  ^r  sub^^strict  in  which  such  parent,  guardian,  or 

due,  and  no  compromise  can  be  effected,  the  person  resides  is  distant  two  miles  from  ms  residence 

delinquent  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  what  is  oy  the  nearest  traveled  road,  he  shall  not  be  liable  to 

called  "  a  year  of  jubilee,''  and  the  cloud  rest-  ^®  provisions  of  this  act 

ing  upon  the  title  to  his  property  is  to  be  re-  The  penalty  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  the 

moved.  provisions  of  the  bill  is  a  fine  upon  the  parents 

A  whipping-post  bill  was  favorably  reported  or  guardians  of  not  less  than  two  dollars,  or 

in  the  House,  by  the  Committee  on  Rights  and  more  than  five  dollars,  for  each  child  not  attend- 

Privileges,   all   dilatory  motions   were  voted  ing  school,  and  the  same  fine  shall  be  collected 

down,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  but  for  each  day  that  each  child  is  absent.    In  1879 

failed  to  become  a  law.  the  number    of   school-children  enumerated 

It  was  proposed  to  extend  to  the  whole  State  amounted  to  708,101,  and  the  number  enrolled 

the  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  was  508,892,  leaving  204,209  children  out  of 

of  pauper  children,  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  public  schools.    In  1880  the  enumeration 

some  of  the  counties.    There  are  about  seven  amounted  to  708,558,  and  the  number  enrolled 

hundred   children   of   sound  mind,   between  to  511,283,  showing  that  194,275  children  of 

the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  years,  in  all  the  school  age  did  not  attend  the  public  schools 

county  poor-houses.    The  execution  of  the  plan  — a  gain  in  attendance,  as  compared  with  1879, 

consists  in  putting  these  children  under  the  care  of  9,984.    It  was  not  biown  what  percentage  of 

of  a  matron,  a  woman  of  good  moral  character  these  absentees  from  the  public  schools  attend- 

and  sound  judgment    The  children  are  pro-  ed  private  schools,  nor  what  percentage  were 

vided  with  food  and  clothing,  sent  to  the  pub-  unable  to  attend  on  account  of  sickness,  poverty, 

lie  schools,  and  given  home  training  and  educa-  or  other  causes  justifying  their  absence.    But, 

tion.    They  are  as  if  in  a  home.    No  uniform  in  the  absence  of  proof,  it  was  assumed  that  a 

clothes  them.    They  would  not  be  distinguished  very  small  percentage  of  the  absentees  were 

from  any  other  children.    It  is  believed  that  denied  the  privilege  of  attending  the  public 
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schools  of  the  State  for  oaases  which  might  missioners  are  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the 

w^arrant  the  enactment  and  interposition  of  a  Oircnit  Oonrt. 

compulsory  education  law.  The  validity  of  the  vote  on   the  constitu- 

The   law  adopted  at  the  previous  session  tional  amendments  in  April,  1880,  having  been 

of  the  Legislature,   which    created  a  radical  denied  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

change  in  the  long-established  manner  of  select-  an  act  was  passed  to  submit  them  again  to  a 

ing  and  drawing  juries,  has  gone  into  operation,  popular  vote  on  March  14th.    They  have  been 

The  law  declares  that  the  Circuit  Court  shall,  presented  in  the  previous  volume  of  this  an- 

dnring  the  last  term  beginning  in  the  calendar  nnal.    It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  explain  the 

year,  appoint  two  persons  as  jury  commission-  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  them, 

era,  who  shall  be  freeholders  and  voters  of  the  The  first  amendment  requires  the  residence 

county,  well  known  to  be  of  opposite  politics,  of  voters  to  have  been  six  months  in  the  State, 

and  of  good  character  for  intelligence,  morality,  two  months  in  the  township,  and  six  weeks  in 

and  integrity.    The  following  oath  is  to'  be  the  precinct  immediately  preceding  the  elec- 

taken  by  the  commissioners :  tion. 

'*  Yon  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  you  This  bar  to  the  importation  of  voters  and  the 

will  honestly,  and  without  favor  or  prejudice,  invasion  of  our  State  from  other  States  for  po- 

perform  the  duties  of  jury  commissioner  during  litical  purposes  secures  to  the  voters  of  the 

your  term  of  office ;  that  in  selecting  persons  locality  and  of  the  State  the  control  of  their 

to  be  drawn  as  jurors  you  will  select  none  but  own  political  affairs,  free  from  the  interference 

persons  whom  you  believe  to  be  of  good  repute  of  corrupt  and  dangerous  invaders.    It  is  the 

for  intelligence  and  honesty ;  that  you  will  corner-stone  of  local  self-government, 

select  none  whom  you  have  been  or  may  be  re-  The  third  amendment  fixes  elections  for  State 

quested  to  select ;  and  that  in  all  of  your  selec-  officers  in  November,  authorizes  the  election 

tions  you  will  endeavor  to  promote  only  the  of  judges  on  a  separate  day,  and  allows  the 

impartial  administration  of  justice.'*  Legislature  to  make  a  registry  law.    It  is  in 

The  names  to  be  drawn  as  jurors  shall  be  accord  with  the  laws  of  other  States  and  the 

taken  by  the  commissioners  from  the  tax  dn-  United  States,  and  it  adds  another  safeguard  to 

plicate  of  those  who  shall  be  legal  and  quali-  the  fair  exercise  of  the  right  of  sufirage,  saves 

fied  voters  of  the  county.    All  the  juries  for  the  extra  expense  of  two  elections  every  four 

the  year  shall  be  drawn  from  a  list  of  names  years,  enables  the  identification  of  the  legal 

made  up  at  the  same  time  by  the  commission-  voters,  and  puts  the  choice  of  the  highest  ju- 

era,  by  writing  on  slips  of  paper,  of  uniform  dicial  officers  beyond  the  range  of  party  spirit, 

shape,  size,  and  color,  the  names  of  twice  as  The  second  and  fourth  amendments  make 

many  persons  as  will  be  required  by  law  for  the  Constitution  of  Indiana  conform  to  the 

grand  and  petit  jurors  in  the  courts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 

county  for  all  terms  of  such  courts,  to  com-  rights  of  colored  citizens, 

mence  within  the  calendar  year  next  ensuing.  The  fifth  amendment  authorizes  the  grading 

The  key  to  the  box  in  which  the  names  are  of  fees  and  salaries  in  proportion  to  popula- 

placed  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  one  of  tion  and  necessary  services  required.    Some  of 

the  commissioners,  not  of  the  same  politics  as  the  county  officers  receive  greater  pay  than 

the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court.  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Governors,  or 

The  law  also  provides  that  ^*  within  a  period  members  of  Congress.    This  restriction  was  ex- 

of  not  more  than  one  week  preceding  the  com-  pected  to  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 

mencement  of  any  term  of  court,  the  clerk,  annually. 

having  first  well  shaken  the  box,  shall  draw  The  sixth  amendment  grants  power  to  estab- 
therefrom  a  sufficient  number  of  names  to  make  lish  inferior  courts,  and  makes  the  administra- 
up  the  jury  required,  whether  it  be  petit  or  tionof  justice  more  speedy  and  economical.  The 
grand  jury.  In  counties  where  the  Superior  growth  of  business  population,  and  wealth ;  the 
Court  may  have  more  than  one  judge,  the  vast  interests  begotten  by  great  corporations ; 
clerk  shall,  if  so  directed  by  such  court  or  the  rapid  social  progress,  and  the  multiplied 
judges,  in  like  manner  draw  one  or  more  ad-  agitations  consequent  upon  the  enterprise  of  the 
ditional  petit  juries  for  such  court  at  any  people,  all  demand  a  more  complete,  prompt, 
term.*'  A  jury  can  be  discharged  at  the  ex-  and  efficient  judicial  system, 
plrationof  four  weeks,  and  the  clerk  be  ordered  The  ninth  amendment  restricts  the  powers 
to  draw  another.  In  case  numerous  challenges  of  cities,  towns,  and  counties  to  incur  indebt- 
are  made,  the  court  can  order  the  clerk  to  edness  beyond  a  certain  rate,  and  puts  a  check 
draw  from  the  box  such  number  of  names  as  upon  an  evil  that  has  grown  to  enormous  pro- 
shall  be  deemed  proper,  and  the  persons  drawn  portions  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  which  will 
shall  be  summoned  by  special  venire.  If,  by  blight  the  growth  and  paralyze  the  energies 
reason  of  such  special  drawing,  or  otherwise,  of  the  most  enterprising  communities  unless 
the  names  in  the  box  shall  be  exhausted,  so  that  arrested  by  constitutional  restraint. 
any  of  the  courts  can  not  be  furnished,  the  The  vote  on  the  amendments  was  smaller 
judge  shall  require  such  jury  commissioners  than  at  the  previous  election,  but  the  minority 
**  to  depottt  in  the  box  such  additional  number  was  much  larger,  and  secured  their  adoption. 
of  names  as  the  court  may  order.*'    The  com-  The  vote  was,  for  the  first  amendment,  128,- 
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786 ;  against,  45,976 ;  majority,  77,761 :  second 
amendment — for,  124,952  ;  against,  42,896  ; 
majority,  82,056 :  third— for,  128,088  ;  against, 
40,163 ;  majority,  87,875 :  fourth— for,  125,170 ; 
against,  42,162;  majority,  83,008:  fifth— for, 
128,731  ;  against,  38,848 ;  m^ority,  90,886  : 
sixth — for,  116,570;  against,  41,434;  majority, 
75,186:  ninth— for,  126,221;  against,  86,486; 
majority  89,786. 

As  the  close  of  the  session  drew  near,  the 
Governor  issued  a  call  for  the  Legislature  to 
hold  a  special  session,  which  hy  the  Con- 
stitution might  be  continued  for  forty  days. 
This  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  business  resulting  from  the  attempt 
of  the  Legislature  critically  to  consider  the 
vast  body  of  legislation  proposed  for  adoption 
by  the  commission  appointed  by  the  act  of 
1879  to  compile  and  revise  the  existing  statutes 
of  the  State. 

The  acts  of  the  session  were  strictly  of  a 
local  nature.  A  joint  resolution  was  adopted 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
whereby  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  of 
any  kind  for  purposes  other  than  mechanical, 
medicinal,  and  sacramental,  shall  be  unlawful. 
Another  joint  resolution  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  proposed  to  give  to  women 
the  right  of  suffrage  at  all  elections ;  another 
proposed  to  lengthen  the  terms  of  county  offi- 
cers to  four  years ;  and  another  increases  the 
number  of  Supreme  Court  judges. 

The  joint  resolution  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  as  above 
mentioned,  was  adopted,  instead  of  a  stringent 
liquor  law,  which  a  large  body  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  were  pledged  to  support.  In 
the  House  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  oif  47  yeas 
to  86  nays.  The  vote  of  both  Houses  was  po- 
litically divided  as  follows: 


PARTIES. 

For. 

Agaimt. 

Republicans 

66 
11 

11 

Democrats 

44 

ried  women  shall  be  liable  for  their  torts,  and 
the  husband  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  contracts 
or  torts  of  his  wife  unless  where  torts  are  com- 
mitted with  his  consent.  If  he  has  received 
property  through  her  he  shall  be  liable  to  that 
extent  for  her  debts  contracted  before  mar- 
riage. The  wife  alone  shall  be  liable  for  re- 
pairs of  her  property.  Where  the  husband 
deserts  his  wife  and  children,  or  is  sent  to  the 
penitentiary,  or  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  re- 
fuses to  live  with  his  wife,  and  also  fails  to 
provide  for  his  wife  and  children,  the  wife  may 
commence  an  action  to  recover  any  obligation 
in  favor  of  the  husband,  and  the  court  may 
make  allowances  out  of  the  same,  and  the 
court  may  also  order  the  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  husband  to  be  sold  or  leased  to 
make  provisions  for  his  wife  and  children,  or 
the  court  may  authorize  the  wife  to  convey  or 
encumber  the  real  estate  without  the  husband 
joining  in  the  deed  or  mortgage.  This  last 
provision  also  applies  where  the  husband  is 
insane. 

The  Legislature  of  1879,  appreciating  the  dif- 
ficulty of  making  a  revision,  provided  that  the 
Supreme  Court  judges  should  appoint  three  per- 
sons as  revision  commissioners.  The  judges 
accordingly  appointed  three  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  the  result  of  whose  labors 
appears  all  through  the  acts  of  1881,  and  will 
further  appear  in  the  acts  of  1883,  not  only  in 
a  briefer  and  better  expression  of  the  old  stat- 
utes, but  also  in  the  addition  of  many  new  pro- 
visions. Their  services  will  also  extend  to  a 
better  arrangement  of  the  sections  of  the  laws, 
with  appropriate  catch-w^ords  at  the  head  of 
each  section,  and  with  a  careful  and  elaborate 
index,  and  annotation  citing  the  decisions  of 
the  courts,  and  with  the  correction  of  occa- 
sional misprints. 

In  the  year  1880  there  were  devoted  to  the 
production  of  cereals  6,972,191  acres,  as  fol- 
lows: 


The  returns  of  the  census  of  1880  have  not 
yet  been  fully  compiled ;  but,  by  those  of  1870, 
the  number  of  establishments  in  the  State  at 
that  time  which  would  have  been  closed  up  by 
such  a  constitutional  amendment  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


DbtOlerisfl. 

Brawerict. 

Establishments.  

Hands  emplojed 

CuDital  invested 

86 

280 

$658,833 

126,150 

1,858,196 

2,188,420 

99 

448 

$1,117,410 

175,780 

Waires  naid 

Mftt4f  rials  hmmI 

627,576 

Product 

1,816,116 

CEREALS. 

ACTMi 

ProdMtioa,  hwhrii 

Barley 

16,899 

8,846 

8,678,420 

62a5ai 

25,400 

2,619,695 

882,886 

Buckwheat 

89,707 

Indian  com 

116.4S2300 

Oats 

15.699,518 

Rye 

80.8,106 

Wheat 

47,284,858 

Total 

^972,291 

179,141,868 

At  the  same  session  the  legal  disabilities  of 
married  women  to  makecontracts  were  changed 
as  follows:  A  married  woman  may  hold  prop- 
erty and  control  it  as  if  she  were  unmarried, 
and  may  in  her  own  name  sell,  exchange,  and 
convey  her  personal  property.  She  shall  be 
bound  by  estoppel  and  by  her  covenants  of 
title,  but  she  shall  not  become  a  surety.    Mar- 


Estimating  the  population  of  Indiana  at  2,- 
000,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  acres  devoted 
to  bread-crops  amounted  to  something  more 
than  three  acres  per  capita,  with  a  product 
above  eighty-eight  bushels  per  capita. 

The  crop  of  tobacco  in  the  State,  as  returned 
to  the  Census  Bureau,  presented  the  following 
result : 

Acreage,  acres 11^)66 

Production,  pounds 8,372,641 

Yahie  of  crops  in  fknnere^  hands $448,642  00 

Yahie  per  100  pounds 6  00 

Value  per  acre 87  10 

Cost  or  production  per  100  pounds 8  00 

Difference  between  cost  and  ralue  per  100  ponada  1  40 
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The  State  Bnreaa  of  Statistics  for  1881  re-  The  expenses  of  the  State  Prison  North  dor- 
ports  the  acreage  of  oats  at  656,108  ;  that  of  ing  the  year  ending  October  3l8t  exceeded  the 
1880,  823,847.  receipts  $1,859.    The  number  in  prison  at  that 

By  the  chief  of  the  same  bureau,  some  sta-  date  was  572.  Of  these  prisoners  the  number 
tistics  of  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals  in  who  could  read  and  write  was  446,  and  the 
the  State  were  obtained.  There  are  in  all  1,011  number  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  was 
townships,  of  which  457  made  reports  relative  100.  The  number  who  could  read  only  was 
to  these  diseases.  The  diseases  to  cattle,  as  26 ;  the  number  bom  in  the  United  States  was 
reported,  are  ten  in  number,  and  are  named  as  501.  At  the  time  of  conviction  5  were  under 
follows:  milk  -  sickness,  mouth-and-foot  dis-  fifteen  years  of  age,  117  were  between  fifteen 
ease,  black-leg,  mouth-disease,  catarrhal  Texas  and  twenty  years,  184  between  twenty  and 
fever,  dry  murrain,  garget,  erysipelas,  weed  in  twenty-five  years,  and  114  between  twenty- 
bag,  and  itch.    These  diseases,  with  diseases  five  and  thirty  years. 

unknown,  killed  in  1880  328  cattle.    The  total  In  the  Southern  Prison  at  the  same  date 

number  of  deaths,  if  all  the  townships  had  re-  there  were  518  convicts :  120  were  minors  at 

ported,  would  have  been,  at  the  same  rate,  454  the  time  of  conviction,  137  between  twenty  and 

out  of  a  total  of  973,143  cattle  in  the  State,  or  twenty -five  years  of  age,  110  between  twenty- 

1  in  2,143|.     The  diseases  of  horses  and  mules  five  and  thirty,  and  1  was  over  sixty-five;  125 

reported  are  distemper,  yellow  water,  epizo-  were  intemperate,  and  228  could  not  write, 

otic,  lung-fever,  colic,  glanders,  quinsy,  farcy.  In  the  Insane  Asylum  the  whole  number 

blind  staggers,  and  spinal  disease.    These  de-  treated  during  the  year  was  1,738,  and  the 

stroyed  during  the  year  981  horses  and  mules,  average  daily  number  resident  was  1,070.  The 

There  were  destroyed  during  the  year  1,670  ratio  of  recoveries  on  admissions  was  49  per 

sheep  by  foot-rot,  scab,  grabb,  and  by  dogs,  cent,  and  the  ratio  of  deaths  in  the  whole 

The  dogs  did  about  as  much  harm  as  disease,  number  treated  was  6^  per  cent.    The  number 

for  they  killed  818  sheep  of  1,670  reported,  of  insane  in  the  State  is  estimated  at  about 

The  only  disease  of  hogs  is  cholera,  and  this  2,500. 

malady  carried  off  119,647.  In  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  for  the 

This  State  Bureau  also  reports  that  274  com-  year  ending  October  31st,  there  were  405  pu- 
panies  or  firms  are  engaged  in  coal-mining  and  '  pils  admitted  and   61  dismissed,  leaving  844 

445  in  stone-quarrying.   The  Indiana  coal-fields  enrolled.    On  the  basis  of  100  per  cent  as  per- 

embrace  an  area  of  over  7,000  square  miles,  feet,  the  superintendent  gives  the  following 

offering  seven  workable  seams  at  a  depth  rang-  figures  as  the  average  of  the  pupils  of  all  grades 

ing  from  50  to  220  feet,  and  averaging  80  feet  for  four  years :  1878,  84  per  cent ;  1879,  83  per 

below  the  surface.    The  seams  vary  in  thick-  cent;  1880,  85  per  cent;  1881,  86  per  cent, 

ness  from  2^  to  11   feet,  averaging  4)  feet.  In  the  mechanical  and  industrial  departments 

The  quality  is  fair  to  good,  as  shown  by  analy-  equal  progress  has  been  made,  and  of  the  61 

ses  in  the  geological  reports.    An  area  of  600  discharged  a  large  number  were  prepared  to 

square  miles  in  this  field  yields  a  superior  pursue  vocations  that  they  had  learned  at  the 

"  block  "  or  **  splint "  coal,  which  is  used  in  mstitntion. 

the  blast-furnace  as  it  comes  from  the  mine.  In  the  Blind  Asylum  122  pupils  are  enroUed, 
without  coking.  It  may  be  had  on  every  line  comprising  representatives  or  nearly  all  the 
of  railway  at  from  5  to  10  cents  per  bushel,  or  counties  of  the  State.  Three  courses  of  study, 
at  from  $1.50  to  $2.80  per  ton.  Indiana  has  literary,  musical,  and  industrial,  are  now  open 
inexhaustible  beds  of  fire  and  potters'  clay,  to  the  inmates.  More  than  1,500  pieces  of  fab- 
brick  clay,  cement,  lime,  sandstone,  paving-  ric  work  have  been  made  by  the  girls  during 
stone,  and  limestone  of  superior  quality,  with  the  year,  and  the  boys  have  been  equally  suc- 
extensive  mines  of  kaolin.  cessf  ol  in  their  departments. 

The  Governor  made  the  appointment  of  Gal-  The  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  prepared 

vin  Fletcher,  of  Owen  County,  the  Fish  Com-  a  table  which  shows  the  relative  value  of  the 

missioner  of  the  State.    He  is  required,  among  cost  of  machinery  to  the  agricultural  product, 

the  duties  assigned  to  him,  to  examine  the  va-  The  annual  value  of  implements,  which  includes 

rious  lakes,  rivers,  streams,  and  water-courses  repairs,  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  first  cost  by 

of  the  State,  and  ascertain  whether  they  can  the  number  of  years  the  implements  will  last, 

be  rendered  more  productive  in  the  supply  of  The  price  and  duration  ai*e  obtained  by  consult- 

fish ;    also,  what  measures  are  desirable  and  ing  a  large  number  of  dealers  and  intelligent 

expedient  to  effect  this  object,  either  in  propa-  farmers.  The  value  of  the  products  is  obtained 

gating  and  protecting  the  fish  that  at  present  from  reports  made  to  the  bureau  by  1,100 

frequent  the  same,  or  in  the  selection  and  prop-  township  assessors  throughout  the  State,  and 

agation  of  other  species  of  fish  therein,  or  botn.  is  based  upon  the  average  of  the  last  three 

Said  commissioner  shall  also  inquire  into  and  years.   The  results  of  these  statements  are  that 

test  the  best  modes  of  artificial  propagation  of  the  annual  cost  of  agricultural  implements  and 

fish  in  the  various  waters  of  the  State,  and  machinery  is  $8,647,883.90 ;  the  annual  value 

shall  procure  and  superintend  the  procuring  of  of  agricultural  products,  $97,395,506.60 ;  the 

the  fish,  fish  eggs  or  spawn,  necessary  for  such  ratio  of  annual  cost  of  implements  to  annual 

waters  and  the  propagation  of  the  fish  therein,  value  of  production  is  $1  to  $26.69.    Benton 
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CoQDty  gives  the  best  return,  the  cost  being 
but  $1  for  every  $48  worth  of  production.  It 
is  followed  by  Tippecanoe  County,  with  $1 
to  $43.  Several  othera  are  nearly  even,  and 
raise  the  average  of  the  State  to  $1  to  $27. 
There  is  much  difference  in  the  conditions  of 
the  counties.  For  instance,  in  some  the  wear 
of  machinery  by  the  natJire  of  the  soil,  etc.,  is 
much  greater  than  in  others;  the  market  for 
purchasing  implements  is  often  so  convenient 
as  to  materially  increase  their  cost  by  frequent 


and  unnecessary  purchases;  and  the  market 
for  the  sale  of  products  is  extremely  variable. 
In  considering  the  table,  all  these  conditions 
are  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  it  is  probable 
that,  if  the  same  status  existed  throu^oot 
the  State,  the  table  might  be  very  materially 
changed. 

Following  is  the  population  of  the  State  bj 
counties,  as  finally  returned  by  the  census  of 
1880,  and  as  compared  with  the  population  of 
1870: 


COUNTIES. 


AdJons 

AUen 

Bartholomew , 

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone 

Brown 

CarroU 

Cass , 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess , 

Dearboin 

Decatur , 

DeKalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

FrankUn 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Bancock 

^larrison. 


1880. 


16,8S6 
54,768 
22,777 
11,108 
8,020 
26,922 
10,264 
18,846 
27,611 
2S,610 
25,864 
28,472 
12,366 
21,;!  62 
26,671 
19,779 
20,226 
22,926 
16,992 
83,454 
11.894 
24.690 
20,228 
20,092 
14,801 
22,742 
2.8,618 
22,996 
24,801 
17,128 
21,826 


1870. 


11,882 
48,494 
21,183 

6,615 

6,272 
22,698 

8,681 
16,152 
24,198 
24.770 
19,084 
17,880 

9,S61 
16,747 
24,116 
19,068 
17,167 
19,080 
12,697 
26.026 
10.476 
28,800 
16,889 
20,223 
12,726 
17,8n 
18,487 
19,614 
20,882 
15,128 
19,918 


COUNTreS. 


Hendricks 

Henry ......... 

Howard 

Huntington.. ., 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay. 

JoiTersoB 

Jennings 

Johnson , 

Knox , 

Koeciosko 

Lagrange 

Lake 

La  Porto , 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery. . , 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 


1880. 

22,981 

1870. 

20,277 

24,016 

92,986 

19,684 

15,847 

21,805 

19,036 

28,050 

18,974 

9.464 

6,854 

l'J,2S2 

15,000 

26.977 

29,741 

16,458 

16,218 

19,587 

18,866 

26,824 

21,562 

26.494 

28,681 

15,680 

14,148 

16,091 

12,839 

80,985 

27,062 

18,643 

14,628 

27,627 

22,770 

102,783 

T1.989 

23,414 

20,21 1 

18,475 

11,108 

24.088 

21,062 

15,876 

14,168 

27,816 

28,766 

18,900 

17,528 

8,167 

6,829 

22,956 

20,889 

6,668 

5,887 

14,868 

18,497 

16,901 

16,187 

19,460 

18,166 

16,991 

14,801 

COUNTIES. 


Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski , 

Putnam , 

Bandolpb..... 

Ripley 

Kush 

Balnt  Joseph.. 

Scott 

Shelby 

Bpencer 

Btarke 

Steuben 

SulMvan 

Svitzerland.. 
Tippecanoe . . 

Tipton 

Union , 

Yanderburg  . . 

Vermilion 

Vigo 

Wabaah 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington  . , 

Wayne 

Wells. 

White 

WhlUey 


State. 


1880. 


16,388 
17,227 
£0,667 

9,661 
22,601 
£6,435 
21,627 
19,288 
88.178 

8.848 
25,267 
22,122 

6,1C6 
14.645 
20,886 
18,£86 
86,966 
14,407 

7,678 
42,198 
12,026 
46,656 
2^241 
11,497 
20,162 
18,965 
88,618 
18,442 
18,795 
16,941 


1,978,801 


1870. 


18,779 
18,941 
19,165 

7,S01 
21, .M4 
22,^68 
20,9*J 
17,626 
25,8» 

7,878 
21,892 
17,998 

8,888 
12,^54 
18.4M 
12,184 
88,615 
11,9£8 

6.841 
88.145 
10.S40 
88,649 
21,805 
10,204 
17,66* 
18,49» 
84,04S 
18,6«> 
10.664 
14,899 


1,680,6^3" 


INDIGO,  Artifioial  Production  of.  The 
indastrial  reproduction  of  the  most  valuable 
coloring  matter  derived  from  organic  nature  is 
the  latest  and  the  crowning  achievement  of  the 
coal-tar  industry.  This  great  industry  affords 
a  striking  argument  in  favor  of  the  practical 
utility  of  the  cultivation  of  science  for  purely 
scientific  objects ;  since  here,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  stndy  of  the  deeper  problems  of  nat- 
ure has  led  incidentally  to  great  improvements 
in  the  arts  of  life.  The  inventor  of  the  artifi- 
cial process  of  preparing  indigo  is  a  distin- 
guished German  chemist,  Professor  BSyer. 
His  discovery  was  published  in  1880.  Bftyer 
set  out  with  the  definite  object  of  discovering 
the  synthesis  of  indigo.  His  study  of  its  com- 
position in  the  light  of  the  modern  theory  of 
atom-linking  or  molecular  arrangement  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  built  up  of  one 
molecule  of  benzole,  containing  a  side  chain  of 
two  carbon-atoms,  and  on  this  latter  a  nitro- 
gen-atom in  the  ortho-position.  In  search- 
ing for  bodies  whose  transformation  products 
showed  a  similar  arrangement  of  atoms,  he 
discovered  derivatives  of  cinnamic  acid  which 
seemed  to  present  the  same  molecular  group- 
ing. Cinnamic  acid  was  formerly  obtained 
only  from  certain  costly  resins,  as  storaz,  toln, 


and  Peru  balsams.  It  has,  however,  recenti 
been  produced  synthetically  by  the  actio 
of  acetyl  chloride  on  benzaldehyde ;  and  ^ 
cheaper  process  has  been  found  in  which  bex^-" 
zole  chloride  is  treated  with  acetate  of  sod^^^ 
The  chloride  of  benzole  with  its  derivative  a^ 
dehyde  are  produced  from  tolnole,  one  of  th  ^ 
waste  products  of  coal-tar  distillation.  B&yer"^  ^ 
discovery  of  the  synthesis  of  indigo  led  to  e^^ 
tensive  experiments  with  derivatives  of  cii^  ' 
namic  acid,  to  find  a  process  of  cbnversion  ( 

Eable  of  industrial  utilization.    The  derivati? 
est  adapted  for  the  purpose  was  found  to 
ortho-nitro-phenyl-propriolic  acid,  which, 
treated  with  alkidine  reducing  agents,  produc^^^ 
indigo  directly.    Kitro-phenyl-propryolic  aci^^ 
is  a  yellowish-white  powder  in  the  dry  state^ 
It  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner :     Cin  ^ 
namic  acid  is  first  nitrified  wiUi  nitric  acid,  tb^ 
product  being  a  mixture  of  ortho-,  meta-,  and 
para-nitro-cinnamic   acids.     To   separate   the 
ortho  acid,  which  is  the  one  used  in  indigo 
manufacture,  they  are  converted  into  roethylic 
ethers  by  the  aid  of  hydrochloric   acid  and 
wood  spirits,  and  the  ethers  are  separated  by 
fractional  distillation.     From  the  para  acid, 
which  is  the  most  abundant  by-product,  a 
beautiful  red  dye  has  been  obtained.     The  me- 
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;ber  of  the  ortho  aoid  is  saponified  with  was  required  with  these  to  develop  the  color, 

»da  Ije,  thns  being  converted  into  me-  and  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  regu- 

Icohol  and  the  soda  salt  of  the  acid,  lating  the  temperature  and  time  of  exposure, 

lich  salt  the  acid  is  set  free  by  substi-  Xanthogenate  of  potassium  is  now  employed, 

f  another  acid.    The  acid,  when  dried,  with  which  the  color  develops  spontaneously 

pted  into  dibromo-ortho-nitro-cinnamio  in  the  cold  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours, 

the  absorption  of  liquid  or  gaseous  bro-  By  first  impregnating  the  fabric  with  the  re- 

The  bromine  is  then  released  by  an  ducing  agent  the  color  develops  in  the  fiber, 

king  with  it  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  whereas  if  it  is  mixed  with  the  printing  mate- 

drobromio  acid.     The  abstraction  of  rial  the  color  forms  too  rapidly.    The  redac- 

ogen  converts  the  nitro-cinnamic  acid  ing  agents  act  only  in  alkahne  solutions ;  but 

lew  substance,  which  is  nitro-phenyl-  the  weaker  the  alkali  the  more  perfect  the 

ic  acid.  color,  so  that   alkaline  salts,  like  borax,  are 

>covery  of  the  expensive  chemical  mate-  preferred.    A  disadvantage  of  the  new  mate- 

d,  such  as  methylio  alcohol  and  bro-  rial,  which  may  yet  be  overcome,  is  that  the 

cessitates  a  large  outlay  for  apparatus  color  can  not  be  developed  by  superheated 

r.     Like  all  such  complicated  chemical  steam ;  hence,  it  is  impossible  to  use  it  in  con- 

3,  when  carried  out  on  an  industrial  junction  with  the  steam  dyes, 
is  exoeedmgly  difficult  to  obtain  the        INSANITY  AS  A  DEFENSE  FOR  CRIME. 

i  in  a  state  of  purity  and  to  prevent  The  shooting  of  President  Garfield,  and  the  de- 

/ions  from  being  accompanied  by  sec-  fense  set  up  in  behalf  of  the  assassin,  occasioned 

reactions,   which   spoil   the   product,  a  fresh  discussion  of  the  relations  of  insanity 

is  always  accompanied  by  the  homo-  to  crime,  the  validity  of  the  plea  of  insanity  as 

ylol  and  cumol,  and  in  nitrating  and  a  defense  in  murder  cases,  and  the  measure  of 

ig  substitution  products  will  be  formed  evidence  required  to  establish  it.    This  was  not 

>f  the  isomer  desired,  unless  expensive  only  made  the  subject  of  general  discussion, 

of  purification  are  resorted  to.    At  the  but  received  an  unusual  degree  of  attention  as 

stage  of  the  new  industry  it  is  impos-  a  matter  for  judicial  interpretation.    (For  vari- 

)roduce  indigo  by  the  artificial  process  ous  expert  opinions,  and  the  application  of  legal 

ete  in  price  with  the  naturd  indigo,  principles  in  Guiteau's  case,  the  reader  is  re- 

tro-phenyl-propriolic  acid  yields  true  f erred  to  the  article  in  this  volume  on  Gui- 

this  can  be  converted  into  indigo  car-  teau^s  Trial.) 

1  acts  in  all  respects  like  the  natural  dye.        The  discussion  has  turned  largely  upon  ques- 

9  color  is  handsomer  than  that  of  the  tions  as  to  what  really  constitutes  insanity, 

gal  indigo.    It  is  possible  that,  among  how  far  its  various  phases  destroy  responsibil-. 

Tous  combinations  which  may  be  made,  ity  in  those  affected  by  it,  whether  the  insanef 

ler  body  may  be  discovered  which  will  of  various  classes  should  be  held  amenable  to 

IS  valuable  coloring  properties  as  in-  punishment  for  their  acts,  and  what  are  the 

i  whose  production  will  be  attended  legal  requirements  as  to  proof  when  a  plea  of 

rer  difficulties.     Meanwhile,  the  arti-  insanity  is  set  up.    Dr.  E.  0.  Seguin  defines 

dnction  of  the  nitro-phenyl-propriolio  six  categories  of  persons  subject  to  mental 

withstanding  its  expensiveness,  is  es-  aberration,  who  are  liable  to   commit  crimes 

on  a  firm  commercial  basis  because  during  its  continuance.    First  are  those  liable 

able  adaptation  which  makes  it  more  to  attacks  of  epilepsy.    The  epileptic  conditions 

to  the  calico-printer  than  natural  in-  are  usually  of  short  duration,  and  accompa- 

idigo  can  be  prepared  for  direct  print-  nied  by  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing, 

alico  by  an  expensive  process  which  and  followed  by  complete  amnesia,  the  patient 

wn  to  but  few.    Most  calico-printers  having  no  recollection  of  what  he  has  said  or 

to  the  still  more  troublesome  method  done  during  the  attack.    Second  are  cases  of 

;  the  goods  in  the  indigo-vat  and  then  transitory  mania  or  fury,  in  which  the  patient 

it  the  spots  which  were  to  be  printed  acts  upon  an  irresistible  impulse.    Dr.  Seguin 

colors.     The  discovery  of  the  new  considers  genuine  cases  of  this  class  as  exceed- 

d  from  which  indigo  can  be  easily  de-  ingly  rare,  and  says  that  it  covers  many  in- 

does  away  with  eSl  this  labor.     The  stances  of  ^^sham"  insanity,  pleaded  in  de- 

myl-propriolic  acid  is  mixed  into  a  fense  of  crime.    In  the  third  class  are  those 

th  which  the  figures  are  printed  upon  who  commit  criminal  acts  in  the  course  of 

>.    It  is  converted  into  indigo-blue  by  simple  functional  insanity,  as  mania  and  mel- 

action  of  one  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  ancholia,  under  the  infiuence  of  hallucinations 

from  reduced  indigo,  or  indigo-white,  and  delusions.    These  persons  believe  firmly 

reconverted  by  the  absorption  of  an  in  the  state  of  things  presented  in  their  delu- 

tom.    The  devest  shades  can  be  pro-  sions,  and  act  upon  it  without  any  ability  to 

»m  the  new  material  either  by  mixing  reason  upon  the  consequences.    They  simply 

he  reducing  agent,  or  preferably  by  act  in  accordance  with  the  unreal  conditions 

dng  the    fabric    with   the   reducing  which  to  them  seem  real.    The  fourth  cate- 

ifore  printing.     The  reducing  agents  gory  includes  those  who  are  at  first  subject  to 

were  grape  and  milk  sugars.     Heat  very  little  general  intellectual  disorder,  but 
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have  a  special  mania,  such  as  imagiDing  they  either  side,  bat  bj  an  expert  commission,  en- 
are  persecuted  or  watched,  and  in  danger  ot  tirely  independent  and  unbiased,  assigned  to 
being  waylaid  bj  secret  enemies.  Fifth  are  the  ^^task  of  aiding  the  judge  and  jury  (after 
persons  afflicted  with  general  paresis  or  para-  due  questioning  bj  court  and  counsel),  not  only 
lytic  dementia,  who  are  liable  to  break  out  into  to  learn  what  are  the  facts,  but  how  to  esti- 
acts  of  fury  directed  against  any  oblect  that  mate  or  value  them.*' 

for  the  moment  excites    anger  or  hostility.        Dr.  0.  F.  Folsom  says :  ^*  Uncomplicated  with 
Sixth  is  **  the  enormous  group  of  feeble-minded  other  mental  diseases,  moral  insanity  is,  in  my 
persons,  whether  primanlj  imperfect  and  weak  opinion,  so  seldom  observed  as  to  consUtnte 
or  become  demented  later  in  life,'*  which  *^  fur-    one  of  the  curiosities  of  medical  experience; 
nishes  many  of  the  insane  criminals,  and  prob-  and  then  it  is  associated  with  symptoms  so 
ably  fully  as  many  criminals  who  are  considered  well  marked  as  to  make  a  diagnosis  not  diffi- 
sane  by  the  law.  ...  In  all  varieties  of  this  cult,  although  the  term,  like  masked  epilepsy, 
class  of  feeble-minded  persons,"  says  Dr.  Se-  is  frequently  resorted  to  as  a  cover  for  re- 
guin,   **  actions,  whether  simply  offensive  or  spectable  drunkards,  or  thieves,  or  murderers, 
criminal,  result  from  the  execution  of  instinct-  or  to  furnish  a  willing  jury  an  excuse  to  acquit 
ive  or  reflex  tendencies,  not  controlled  as  in  of  homicide  the  man  who  kills  his  wife's  se- 
health  by  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  by  ducer,  or  the  young  woman  who  shoots  her 
fear  of  punishment,  by  a  healthy  will.    In  betrayer.    So  long  as  the  responsibility  of  the 
short,  juagment  and  self-restraint  are  impaired  insane  is  decided  upon  the  grounds — 1.  That 
or  absent  in  these  cases."    This  writer  ex-  there  must  be  other  evidences  of  insanity  than 
presses  the  belief  that  ^*  the  criminal  insane  the  crime ;  2.  That  the  whole  group  of  symp- 
should  be  held  just  as  responsible  to  human  toms   must  correspond   to   d^nite  disease; 
punishment — i.  e.,  preventive   and  educating  8.  That  the  crime  must  be  a  part  of  the  nat- 
punishment — as  sane  criminals."    He  would  ural  history  of  the  disease ;  4.  That  a  reason- 
have    special    accommodations   provided    for  able  degree  of  self-control  should  be  exercised, 
their  restraint  and  treatment,   and  in  most  according  to  the  capacity  for  it  in  each  case 
cases  he  thinks  the  isolation  should  be  perpet-  — we  are  on  a  secure  footing ;  and  these  points 
ual,  as  the  malady  from  which  the  criminal  must  be  decided  by  competent  authority,  from 
impulse  springs  is  incurable.    In  the  case  of  full  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  and 
that  acute  curable  mania,  whose  victims  com-  conditions  of  each  case."    The  same  authority 
mit  crimes  under  the  stress  of  delusions,  he  says :  **  A  man  distinctly  insane  by  the  medical 
says  that  the  isolation  should  be   continued  criterion  is  irresponsible  for  crime  when  the 
until  a  long  interval  of  mental  health  gives  as-  conditions  defining  his  legal  responsibihty  are 
surance  that  the  attacks  will  not  recur.  at  the  time  of  the  act— 1.  Sufficient  mental 
Dr.  J.  S.  Jewell,  in  treating  of  the  same  sub-  capacity  for  ordinary  reason,  reflection,  and 
ject,  defines  three  groups  of  cases:  those  in  judgment;    2.  The  knowledge  of   right  and 
which  *Uhe  individual  becomes  the  subject  wrong  as  applied  to  the  particular  act;  3.  The 
of  a  more  or  less  enduring  impulse,  or  strain  power  of  self-control  within  reasonable  limits; 
of  urgent  inclination,  toward  a  particular  wrong  4.  The  absence  of  insane  delusion  overpowering 
or  criminal  act,"  with  a  knowledge  of  its  char-  reason — the  character  and  strength  of  the  false 
acter,  but  an   increasing  inability  to  resist;  belief  to  be  judged  in  each  particular  case,  and 
those  in  which  the  victim  is  subject  to  over-  not  by  any  general  definition  of  insane  deln- 
powering  delusions,  and  ^^  absolutely  devoid  sion,  that  being  impossible.     What  would  be 
of  moral  responsibility  " ;  and  those  ^^  in  which  an  insane  delusion  in  one  man  under  certadn 
profound  modifications  of  the  moral  sense  do  circumstances  might  be  entirely  otherwise  in 
not  exist,  nor  any  single  definite  morbid  im-  another  with  different  conditions.    The  further 
pulse  arising  from  disordered  emotion,  so  often  from  reason  and  probability  and  the  more  per- 
seen  in  impulsive  monomania  or  the  simpler  sistent  a  delusion,  the  more  is  it  an  indication 
forms  of  insanity  of  feeling,  but  in  which  the  of  some  unsoundness  of  the  whole  mind ;  but 
chief  feature  is  lack  of  consecutiveness  in  men-  an  insane  man  may  be   quite  irresponsible, 
tal  action.    Dr.  Jewell  declares  that  there  may  whether  his  acts  were  justified  or  not,  sup- 
be  partial  insanity,  affecting  *^  one  single  men-  posing  the  facts  suggested  by  his  delusion  were 
tal  function  or  group  of  functions,"  or  involv-  true,  provided  his  mind  were  so  weakened  that 
ing  a  certain  *^  degree  of  aberration  in  any  he  could  not  reason  correctly  from  his  false 
given  direction."    He  is  therefore  of  opinion  premises." 

that  questions  of  responsibil  ity  can  be  answered        Dr.  I.  J.  El  well  expresses  his  entire  dissent 

only  by  a  *^  careful  study  of  each  case  on  its  from  the  doctrine  of  moral  insanity,  and  doubts 

own  merits,  and  the  application  to  it  of  the  the  propriety  of  allowing  insanity  in  any  form 

practical  criteria  to  be  obtained  from  a  study  to  be  a  defense  for  crime :  He  says :  '^  If  so- 

of  average  healthy  human  beings,  observed,  as  ciety  can  not  be  securely  protected  against  the 

far  as  possible,  under  conditions  identical  with  sane  assassin  without  destroying  him,  which 

those  under  which  the  criminal  act  was  com-  seems  to  be  the  settled  conviction  of  mankind, 

mitted."    As  a  practical  suggestion,  he  says  it  is  equally  necessary  to  destroy  the  ^emo- 

that  the  examination  should  be  made,  in  any  tional '  and  '  moral '  insane,  for  society  is  as 

case  on  trial,  not  by  expert  witnesses  called  on  much,  if  not  more,  in  danger  from  this  unstable 
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and  nncertain  class  as  from  the  sane  murderer,  all.  It  maj  seem  at  first  startling  to  pnt  it  as 
\rho  might  live  to  see  the  error  of  his  evil  a  debatable  matter,  but  that  it  is  at  least  open 
iraj,  and  abandon  it ;  while  the  insane,  be-  to  argument  a  little  consideration  will  show, 
cause  of  less  intelligence  and  more  obtuse  sen-  Capital  punishment  differs  from  other  forms  of 
sibilities,  is  not  so  easily  influenced."  He  fur-  punishment,  in  that  it  is  no  part  of  its  aim  to 
ther  says :  *^  The  fear  of  punishment  or  dread  of  work  any  reformation  in  the  criminal.  The 
death  is  as  great  in  case  of  the  insane  as  of  the  two  aims  of  punishment  in  general  are,  how- 
sane,  and  has  the  same  restraining  influences;  ever,  as  prominent  here  as  anywhere  else, 
therefore,  the  insane  criminal  is  morally  re-  These  aims  are:  1.  To  prevent  repetition  of 
Bponsible  for  his  acts."  the  ofl^ense  by  the  criminal ;  2.   To  prevent 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  writing  on  *'  The  commission  of  the  offense  by  others.     Both 

Punishability  of  the  Insane,"  says:  ** Regard-  kinds  of  punishment  rely  on  the  same  means 

ing  the  matter  from  the  stand-point  that  all  of  effecting  the  second  object,  which  is  the 

laws  are  for  the  protection  of  society,  and  that  dread  of  the  punishment  inflicted  in  a  given 

the  principles  of  abstract  justice,  as  between  case ;  but  to  effect  the  former  object  capital 

the  offender  and  society,  have  no  necessary  punishment   removes   from  the   criminal   all 

place  in  jurisprudence,  there  seems  to  be  no  power  of  ever  actinff  at  all,  while  milder  forms 

Yalid  reason  why,  if  the  protection  of  society  rely  upon  the  dread  of  again  incurring  them 

demands  it,  the  insane  should  not  be  punished  to  induce  the  criminal  to  abandon  his  evU  ways. 

for  violations  of  law,  even  though  they  be  The  theory  of  the  two  clearly  is,  that  one  who 

morally  irresponsible  for  their  acts  by  reason  commits  the  higher  offenses  is  supposed  to  be  so 

of  delirium,  dementia,  morbid  impulse,  emo-  depraved  that  nothing  but  his  death  can  pro- 

tional  insanity,  or  any  other  form  of  mental  tect  society  from  him,  while  in  the  other  cases 

aberration."    And  again :  **  The  influence  of  it  is  supposed  that  less  extreme  measures  will 

example  is  not  lost  on  the  insane,  or  those  who  suffice.     Now,  if  these  views  are  applied  to  tho 

are  on  the  verge  of  mental  alienation.    Every  case  of  a  lunatic,  it  will  be  seen  that  every  ar- 

medical  officer  of  an  asylum,  or  other  physi-  gumeut  that  can  be  adduced  to  show  the  ne- 

cian  who  sees  many  cas3S  of  insanity,  knows  cessity  for  the  death  of  a  sane  murderer  has 

that  lunatics  are  capable  very  generally  of  be-  tenfold  more  weight  in  the  case  of  an  insane 

ing  influenced  by  rewards  for  good,  or  punish-  murderer.    If  it  be  hopeless  that  a  sane  mur- 

ments  for  bad,  conduct    Now,  there  are  many  derer  should  ever  cease  to  be  dangerous,  it  is 

persons  passing  through  life  scarcely  suspect-  certainly  so  in  the  case  of  a  lunatic.    He  is 

ed  of  insanity,  but  who,  nevertheless,  are  the  possessed  of  an  insane  delusion,  under  the  in- 

aubjects  of  mental  alienation.    They  only  re-  fluenceof  which  he  has  committed  one  murder 

quire  an  adequate  existing  cause  to  produce  and  may  commit  others,  or  (if  we  accept  the 

such  a  state  of  mental  disturbance  as  to  turn  theory  of  *  emotional  insanity  *)  he  is  liable,  * 

the  scale  decidedly,  and  urge  them  to  the  per-  under  certain  circumstances,  to  be  so  much  ex- 

petration  of  some  overt  criminal  act — usually  cited  as  to  be  irresponsible,  and  in  that  state 

a  murder.    If  these  people  are  made  to  under-  to  commit  murder.    If  committed  to  an  asylum, 

stand  that  they  will  be  held  legally  responsible  he  may  so  far  improve  as  to  be  discharged  as 

for  their  conduct,  and  punished  if  they  are  cured,  and  yet  he  may  have  a  recurrence  of 

found  guilty,  they  will  make  such  efforts  to  the  dementia,  which  may  again  impel  him  to  a 

control  themselves  as  will  probably  prove  sue-  performance  of  new  crimes.    Society  is  never 

cessfnl."     He  further  remarks :    '*  Thus  we  see  safe  while  he  lives."    This  writer  holds  that 

that  an  individual  may  be  medically  insane,  and  moral  guilt  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 

yet  not  a  lunatic  in  a  legal  sense.    His  brain  tion,  as  it  is  the  province  of  human  law  to 

is  diseased,  either  temporarily  or  permanently ;  punish  acts  that  are  harmful  to  society  with- 

bis  mind  is  not  in  all  respects  normal  in  its  out  regard  to  their  moral  aspects.    On  this 

action — and  yet  he  is  responsible  for  his  acts,  point  he  says :  *^  It  is  of  the  essence  of  punish- 

Many  of  the  insane  are  clearly  irresponsible,  ment  that  it  should  have  an  ulterior  end  be- 

and  their  punishment  is  demanded  only  by  the  yond  the  infliction  of  the  penalty,  and  this  ul- 

imperative  necessity  which  exists  of  securing  terior  end  (as  to  the  criminal)  is  that  he,  by 

the  safety  of  society  by  preventing  their  com-  experiencing  the  penalty  of  his  offense,  should 

mitting  criminal  acts.    This  should  be  done  in  be  deterred  from  a  repetition  of  the  crime. 

that  way  which  experience  shows  is  most  con-  It  would,  in  general,  be  manifestly  vain  to 

ducive  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in  hope  for  such  an  effect  upon  a  lunatic,  and 

view,  even  if  it  involves  the  taking  of  the  life  therefore  such  punishments  are  not  applicable 

of  the  lunatic."  to  him.    But  in  capital  cases  the  only  aim  of 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Hill,  a  legal  writer  on  the  the  law  is  to  destroy  the  offender,  and  remove 
subject,  takes  the  broad  ground  that  insanity  by  his  death  a  danger  to  society  which  can  be 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  defense  for  crime  removed  in  no  other  way.  The  danger  to  sc- 
at alL  He  says:  *^  But  behind  and  beyond  the  oiety  from  an  insane  murderer  is,  at  least,  as 
question  of  what  proof  of  insanity  should  be  great  as  from  a  sane  murderer,  and  society  has 
required  lies  the  question — which  does  not  as  much  need  of  protection  in  the  one  case  as 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  many  people — whether  in  the  other.  If  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  the 
insanity  should  be  a  defense  in  capital  cases  at  sane  murderer,  who  is  open  to  the  effects  of 
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milder  penalties,  can  be  rendered  harmless  sufficient  to  Lave  restrained  those  passioos 
while  he  lives,  it  is  still  more  so  in  the  case  of  which  produced  the  crime ;  if  there  be  thought 
an  insane  murderer,  upon  whom  milder  penal-  and  design ;  a  faculty  to  distinguish  the  nature 
ties  would  have  no  effect.  Every  argument  of  actions  ;  to  discern  the  difference  between 
that  will  apply  in  favor  of  the  death-penalty  at  moral  good  and  evil — then,  upon  the  fact  of  the 
all,  will  apply  with  greater  force  in  the  case  of  offense  proved,  the  judgment  of  law  must  take 
the  insane  than  in  that  of  the  sane,  with,  per-  place."  In  the  case  of  the  Queen  against  Ox- 
haps,  one  seeming  exception.  This  exception  ford.  Lord  Denman  laid  down  the  rule  thus: 
is  that  of  the  argument  derived  from  the  deter-  *^  The  question  is,  whether  the  prisoner  was 
rent  effect  of  the  example  upon  others  who  laboring  under  that  species  of  insanity  which 
might  be  tempted  to  commit  the  same  crime,  satisfies  you  that  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the 
Of  course,  if  insanity  were  no  defense,  it  would  nature,  character,  and  consequences  of  the  act 
never  be  falsely  set  up  by  one  accused  of  mur-  he  was  committing,  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
der;  but  would  the  death-penalty  have  any  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  mind, 
deterrent  effect  upon  those  not  yet  guilty  ?  It  and  was  really  unconscious,  at  the  time  he 
would  certainly  takeaway  one.hope  for  escape  was  conmaitting  the  act,  that  it  was  a  crime/' 
from  the  sane  murderer  in  posse^  and  it  may  In  the  celebrated  and  much  -  quoted  case  of 
be  doubted  whether  it  would  not  have  some  McNaughten  Lord  Chief- Justice  Tindal  iD- 
effect  upon  the  insane,  who  certainly  seem  structed  the  jury  that  *Uhe  question  to  bede- 
sometimes  to  calculate  upon  the  immunity  termined  is  whether  at  the  time  the  act  in 
which  their  state  affords  them.  But  whether  question  was  committed  the  prisoner  had  or  had 
this  be  so  or  not  is  really  immaterial.  The  not  the  use  of  bis  understanding,  so  as  to  know 
great  object  of  the  death-penalty  is  the  death  that  he  was  doing  a  wrong  or  wicked  act" 
of  the  criminal,  and  this  being  attained,  and  This  case  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  in  the  House 
society  being  freed  from  the  menace  of  his  of  Lords,  and  the  questions  involved  were  sub- 
existence,  the  rest  is  but  of  secondary  impor-  mitted  to  the  judges  for  an  authoritative  decis- 
tance."  He  therefore  urges  the  policy  of  de-  ion.  In  their  answers  the  judges  said  that,  io 
stroying  insane  murderers  ^^  as  we  do  any  one  case  of  insane  delusion  under  the  influeuce  of 
or  anything  else  whose  continued  existence  which  the  accused  sought  to  redress  or  revenge 
threatens  the  general  safety  of  society."  some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  produce 
Judicial  definitions  of  insanity  in  murder  some  supposed  public  benefit,  he  was  *^puD- 
cases  have  acquired  a  new  interest  in  view  of  ishable  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime 
the  discussion  that  has  arisen.  Precedents  committed,  if  he  knew  at  the  time  of  commit- 
that  are  regarded  as  more  or  less  authoritative  ting  such  crime  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to 
run  back  to  the  time  of  Lord  Hale,  who  laid  law  " ;  there  was  no  exemption  from  respon- 
down  this  rule :  ^^Such  a  person  as,  laboring  sibility  unless,  ^^at  the  time  of  the  committing 
under  melancholy  distempers,  hath  yet  ordi-  of  the  act,  the  party  accused  was  laboring  uii- 
narily  as  great  understanding  as  ordinarily  a  der  such  a  defect  of  reason,  from  disease  of  the 
child  of  fourteen  years  hath,  is  such  a  person  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality 
as  may  be  guilty  of  treason  or  felony."  In  of  the  act  he  was  doing;  or,  if  he  did  know  it, 
1725,  in  the  case  of  Edward  Arnold,  indicted  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  what  was 
for  shooting  at  Lord  Onslow,  Mr.  Justice  Tracy  wrong  "  ;  if  the  accused  was  under  an  insane 
caid,  in  charging  the  jury :  ^^  If  he  was  under  delusion  as  to  existing  facts  and  committed  an 
the  visitation  of  God,  and  could  not  distinguish  offense  in  consequence  thereof,  he  *^  must  be 
between  good  and  evil,  and  did  not  know  what  considered  in  the  same  situation  as  to  respou- 
he  did,  though  he  committed  the  greatest  of-  sibility  as  if  the  facts  with  respect  to  which 
fense,  yet  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  any  offense  the  delusion  exists  were  real."  These  decis- 
against  any  law  whatsoever."  And  further:  ions  are  regarded  as  fixing  the  rule  for  the 
^^  If  you  believe  he  was  sensible  and  had  the  English  courts. 

use  of  his  reason  and  understood  what  he  did.  In  the  United  States  there  has  been  great 
then  he  is  not  within  the  exemptions  of  the  divergence  of  opinion.  In  some  States  the 
law."  In  the  case  of  Lord  Ferrers,  tried  for  question  is  left  to  the  jury,  in  a  general  way,  as 
murder  in  1760,  the  solicitor-general  stated  the  to  whether  insanity  caused  the  crime;  in  others, 
question  thus :  ^^  Was  he  under  the  power  of  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  is  made  the  test, 
it  [insanity]  at  the  time  of  the  offense  com-  as  in  England ;  in  still  others,  the  test  of  a 
mitted  ?  Gould  he,  did  he,  at  that  time  dis-  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  is  coupled  with 
tinguish  between  good  and  evil  ? "  The  rule  an  inquiry  as  to  the  defendant's  power  to  con- 
of  law  was  stated  thus:  ^^If  there  be  a  total  trol  his  actions.  The  right  and  wrong  test  may 
permanent  want  of  reason,  it  will  acquit  the  be  said  to  have  prevailed  generally  in  the  Fed- 
prisoner  ;  if  there  be  a  total  temporary  want  eral  courts,  and  in  those  of  the  States  of  New 
of  it  when  the  offense  was  committed,  it  will  York,  New  Jersey,  Galifomia,  Missouri,  Wig- 
acquit  the  prisoner ;  but  if  there  be  only  a  par-  consin,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
tial  degree  of  insanity  mixed  with  a  partial  de-  Virginia,  North  Garolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
gree  of  reason,  not  a  full  and  complete  use  of  Maine,  Delaware,  and  Nebraska.  This  test  is 
reason,  but  (as  Lord  Hale  carefully  nnd  emphat-  modified  by  admitting  the  question  of  power 
ically  expresses  himself)  a  competent  use  of  it  to  apply  the  knowledge  and  to  control  action, 
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in  the  States  of  Massacbusettg,  Pennsylyania,  dition  of  the  case  as  was  presented  hj  this 

Ohio,  Kentucky,  MiDnesota,  and  Iowa.    The  statement  of  the  jury.'' 

question  of  responsibility  is  left,  in  a  general  On  the  2d  of  December,  1881,  the  trial  of 

wsy,  to  the  jury,  in  New  Hampshire,  Indiana,  Elizabeth  Coleman  for  ih&  murder  of  George 

[Uinois,  Michigan,  and  Kansas.  T.  Coles  was  completed  in  the  Court  of  Oyer 

The  rule  of  evidence  as  to  the  proof  of  in-  and  Terminer  in  the  city  of  New  York.    The 

sanity  has  also  been  the  subject  of  divergent  charge  of  Chief- Justice  Davis  to  the  jury  was 

views  and  opinions.  From  these,  three  different  as  follows : 

rules  have  been  evolved :   1.  Insanity  must  be  ,       -i^  •         ^^        i,      ^  v  *u  •                i 

J  V                       J                 fi       'A ^^      c%  Insanity  18  usually  BDokon  of,  both  m  common  lan- 

proved  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence ;    2.  ^  and  in  the  bdokCas  a  defense  to  crime.    But  it 

Insanity  must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  Si  no  defense,  because,  where  the  insanity  recognized 

donbt ;    and,    8.   If  the   jury   have   a  reason*  by  the  law  exbts,  there  can  be  no  crime  to  defend, 

able  doubt  of  sanity,  they  must  acquit.     Eng-  An  insane  person  is  incapable  of  crime.  He  is  devoid, 

lish  authority  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  po-  ^^  "^  ??.™J*  «»d  m-^*""'  of  the  elements  essenti^  to 

i«u  oucuviAvj   lo  ouivrugxj  ix*  x»^v/i   vx  v^^  |/v  ^^  constitution  of  crime,  and  hence  is  an  object  of 

ntion  that,  when  insanity  is  pleaded  by  the  ^ny  and  protection,  and  not  of  punishment.  Thcro- 
defense,  it  must,  in  the  language  of  the  judges,  fore,  whenever  it  is  established  that  a  party  accused 
in  their  answers  in  regard  to  McNaughten^s  of  crime  was,  at  the  time  of  its  alle^  commission, 
case,  be  "clearly  proved."  In  the  United  insane  within  the  established  rules  of  the  c^^ 
Q»«*L  4.u^^^  ;«  «™«.^.^««:«*  ««^  ;,«»^»<.;af  A^^or  he  is  entitled  to  aoqmttal  on  the  ground  of  mnooence, 
Statw  there  is  some  conflict  and  inconsistency  Yyeo&use  of  incapacfty  to  commit  the  offense,  however 
in  the  decisions,  but  New  Jersey  seems  to  monstrous  his  physical  act  may  appear.  Botn  human- 
stand  alone  in  requiring  the  defense  to  prove  itv  and  the  law  revolt  against  the  conviction  and  pun- 
the  insanity  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  isnment  of  such  a  person.  But  insanity  is  a  condition 
burden  of  proof  is  held  to  be  upon  the  prisoner,  easUy  wsei^d,  and  sometimes  altogether  too  easily 
V  A^L  J  F'^^*-  »"  "«*^  vv  »/«  «pv«  i/««t  ovu^i,  g^jcepted.  Hence  junes,  while  they  should  be  care- 
but  the  degree  ot  proof  is  not  distinctly  denned,  fui  to  see  to  it  that  no  really  insane  person  is  found 
in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Pennsyl-  guilty  of  crime,  should  be  equally  careful  that  no 
Tania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Georgia,  Ala-  puilt^persou  escapes  under  an  ill-founded  pretext  of 


Hampshire,  New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ken-  rules  the  administration  ofiustioe  in  such  cases  would 

tacky,  Kansas,  Tennessee,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  be  dependent  upon  the  shifting  caprices  of  Jud^s,  or 

and  North  Carolina,  it  has  been  generally  held  J^«  ^"^i^^  .'^^"fe^f  ^^  pobbioub  or  pre^udio^  of 

41     '^^^»*'"  '^a  ^  "«»)    ~    »°  """^    6     ^^  »  J     v«  jurors.    In  this  State  the  test  of  responsibility  for 

that,  where  the  jury  have  a  reasonable  doubt  Criminal  acts,  where  insanity  is  asserted,  is  the  capac- 

of  the  prisoner's  sanity,  they  must  acquit  him.  ity  of  the  accused  to  distinguish  between  right  and 

The  extremes  have  been  presented  in  the  con-  wrong  at  the  time,  and  with  respect  to  the  act  whicli 

tiguous  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  «  ^Je  subject  of  inquiry.    This  rule  is  stated  by  the 

Tn  ♦k^  ^-««  ^4?  a»»«^».    ;»   «.i,«  I «♦♦■«-  C4.«fl  authonties  m  different  forms,  but  always  m  the  same 

In  the  case  of  Spencer,  in  the  latter  State,  substance.    In  one  case  it  wks  said,  '4he  inquiry  is 

^hief- Justice   Hornblower   said    that      every  always  brought  down  to  the  sinsle  question  of  a  ca- 

man  is  presume^l  to  be  sane  until  the  contrary  pacity  to  distinguish  between  ri^t  and  wrong  at  the 

ia  clearly  proved.  .  .  .  The  proof  of  insanity  *i™e  the  act  was  done."    In  the  most  authoritative  of 

atthe  time  of  committing  the  act  ought  to  be  ^tf^i^^^oV^J^Vtlir^"^^^^^^^ 

88  clear  and  satisfactory,  m  order  to  acquit  him  accused  was  kboring  under  such  a  defect  of  r^n, 

on  the  ground  of  insanity,  as  the  proof  ot  com-  from  disease  of  the  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature 

niltting  the  act  ought  to  be  in  order  to  find  a  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or,  if  he  did  know 

sane  man  guilty."    In  the  case  of  McOann,  in  ^^  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  what  was 

It  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  about  the  act  gent  the  law  correctly  to  the  Jury.    So  you  will  see, 

of  killing,  all  will  concede  that  the  prisoner  is  gentlemen  of  the  junr,  that,  m  this  case,  the  firing 

entitied  to  the  benefit  of  it ;  and  if  there  be  ^7  the  prisoner  of  the  shot  by  which  the  deceased 

any  doubt  about  the  wUl,  the  faculty  of  the  ^f  ,^"^  ^!^«  P™^«4  «^d  admitted,  the  quwtion 

th/o««««  4.^  ,i:«..».,.  K»4>.»»J»  «:^i^4^  »«^  ».^«^  whether  the  act  was  criminal  depends  upon  your  flnd- 

pnsoner  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong,  j^g,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  whetherVat  the  time  of  doing 

why  should  he  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  it,  the  act,  the  prisoner  knew  what  she  was  doin^.  ^d 

when  both  the  act  and  the  will  are  necessary  that  she  was  doing  wron^ ;  or,  in  other  words,  dia  she 

tomake  out  the  crime?  "     In  the  case  of  Cole,  know  that  she  was  shooting  the  deceased^  and  that  such 


wife,  the  jury,  in  asking  for  further  instmc-  vinced  that  she  acted  under  the  intensest  emotional 

tiona,  stated  that  they  "  found  the  prisoner  to  excitement,  or  however  fully  she  believed  she  was 

have  been  sane  at  the  moment  before  and  the  J^t^J^d  in  avemnng  her  own  ^ngs,  or  however 

^ t.     A,       .u     i_'ii'          V  i.  av       -..,;«  much  you  may  think  the  deceased  was  deservinip  of 

moment  after  the  kilhng;    but  they  were  in  punishment.    "The  doctrine  that  a  criminal  actmay 

doabt  as  to  his  sanity  on  the  instant  of  the  b©  excused  upon  the  notion  of  an  irresistible  impulse 

homicide.^'  Judge  Hogeboom  charged  the  jury  to  commit  it  when  the  offender  has  the  ability  to  dls- 

that  "they  must  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  cover  his  legal  and  moral  duty  in  resrect  to  it,  has  no 

,f  the  donbt,  if  they  had  such  rational  doubt,  g^J-^'ril^  SVSSi:id"'Cf'^°'ot'£^!S 

ounded  upon  the  evidence,  and  could  believe  criminal,  in  which  the  faculties  are  so  disordered  or 

ach  doubt  to  be  well  founded  upon  such  con-  deranged,  that  a  man,  though  he  perceives  the  moral 
VOL.  xxj.— 28    A 
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quality  of  his  acts  as  wrong,  is  unable  to  control  them,  for  them  ?    If  answered  in  the  affirmatiTef  the  idi 

and  is  urged  by  some  mysterious  pressure  to  the  com-  constituted  crime  and  the  conviction  was  proper.  Ab 

mission  of  the  act,  the  consequences  of  which  he  an-  to  each,  therelbre,  the  burden  was  upon  tne  prosecn- 

ticipates  and  knows.  .  This  is  sul^tantially  the  Ian-  tors,  for  upon  the  existence  of  both  the  guilt  of  the 

guage  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  already  prisoner  depended.    This  result  follows  the  genenl 

referred  to.    If  it  were  not  so,  every  tliief,  to  estublish  rule  of  evidence,  which  requires  him  who  asserts  i 

his  irresponsibility,  could  assert  an  irresistible  impulse  fact  to  prove  it.    That  the  nrst  proposition  is  estab- 

to  steal,  which  he  has  not  mental  or  moral  force  suffl-  lished  is  not  denied— the  legal  presumption  that  eveijr 

cient  to  resist,  though  knowinjg  the  wron^ul  nature  man  is  sane  was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  other  imtil 

of  the  act ;  and,  in  every  homicide,  it  would  only  be  repelled,  and  the  charge  of  the  judge,  criticised  in  the 

necessary  to  assert  that  anger  or  hatred  or  revenge,  or  first  point  made  by  the  appellant,  goes  no  further.  If 

an  overwhelminjg  desire  to  redress  an  injury,  or  a  be-  the  prisoner  gave  no  eviaenoe,  the  fiact  stood ;  if  be 

Uef  that  the  kUhng  is  for  some  private  or  public  good,  gave  evidence  tending  to  overthrow  it.  the  prosecatkm 

has  produced  an  irresistible  impulse  to  do  a  known  il-  might  produce  answering  testimony ;  out  in  any  event 

legal  and  wrongful  act.    Whatever  the  views  of  scien-  he  must  satisfy  the  jury  upon  the  whole  evidence  th«t 

tists  or  theorists  on  the  subject  of  insanity  may  be,  the  prisoner  was  mentally  responsible,  for  the  affinn- 

and  however  great  a  variety  of  classification  they  may  ative  issue  tendered  by  the  indictment  remained  iritb 

adopt,  the  law,  in  a  criminal  case,  brings  the  whole  to  the  prosecutor  to  the  end  of  the  trial.     Without  goinc 

the  single  test-ndid  the  person  doing  the  act  at  that  to  other  authorities,  these  observations  are  warranted 

time  have  sufficient  sense  to  know  what  he  was  doin^,  by  Brotherton  vs.  the  People  (75  N.  Y.,  169),  where 

and  that  it  was  wrong  to  do  it  ?    If  that  be  his  condi-  the  general  rule  above  stated  was  applied  to  questions 

tion,  it  is  of  no  consequence  that  he  acts  under  an  simuar  to  those  before  us.   It  was  not  \iolated  by  the 

irresistible  infiuence  or  an  imaginary  inspiration  in  tiial  court    Alter  referring  to  the  acts  constituting 

committing  the  wrong.    Emotional  insamty,  impul-  the  ofiense  cbai^ged  and  the  rules  of  law  appliable 

sive  insamty,  inspirational  insanity,  insamty  oi  the  thereto,  the  learned  judge  called  attention  to  the  fiict 

will  or  of  the  moral  sense,  all  vanish  into  thin  air  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner  that  he  was  an  in- 

whenever  it  appears  that  the  accused  knew  the  difier-  sane  man  at  the  time  they  were  committed,  and  to 

ence  between  right  and  wrong  at  the  time  and  in  re-  not  responsible  therefor,  and  directed  them  to  deter- 

spect  of  his  act.    No  imaginary  inspiration  to  do  a  mine  from  the  evidence  whether  or  not  such  is  the 

personal  and  private  wrong,  under  a  delusion  or  beUef  fact.     "  He  is  presumed,"  the  court  said,  **to  be  » 

that  some  great  public  benefit  will  fiow  from  it,  when  sane  man  until  ne  convinces  you  by  evidence  that  he 

the  nature  of  the  act  done,  and  its  probable  conse-  is  insane  "  ;  defined  insanity  in  a  manner  not  object* 

auences,  and  that  it  is  in  itself  wronjg,  are  known  to  cd  to,  and  s&id,  ^*  If  such  was  the  prisoner's  condition, 
le  actor,  can  amount  to  that  iuHanity  which  in  law  he  was  relieved  from  the  responsibility,  otherwise  he 
disarms  the  act  of  criminality.  Under  such  notions  was  responsible  for  tiiat  which  he  does  "  ;  and  in  coo- 
of  legal  insanity,  life,  property,  and  rights,  both  pub-  elusion  said,  **  If  you  have  a  reasonable  doubt  from 
lie  and  private,  would  b«  altogether  insecure ;  and  the  evidence  that  tne  prisoner  is  guilty  of  this  crime. 
every  man  who.  by  brooding  over  his  wron^,  real  or  then  you  should  give  him  the  benefit  of  that  doubt.' 
imaginary,  shall  work  himself  up  to  an  irresistible  im-  These  words  related  to  and  covered  the  whole  iwue 
pul^  to  avenge  himself  or  his  friend  or  his  party,  can  tendered  by  the  indictment.  It  is  quite  impossible 
with  impunity  become  a  self-elected  judge,  jury,  and  that  the  jury  should  have  misapprehended  them.  The 
executioner,  in  his  own  case,  for  the  redress  of  his  own  ]>rosecution  had  conducted  the  case  upon  the  theory 
injuries,  or  of  the  imaginary  wrongs  of  his  fViends.  hia  that  the  burden  was  upon  him  of  maintaining  as  f-art 
party,  or  his  country.  But,  happily,  gentlemen  or  the  of  that  issue  tlie  sanity  of  the  prisoner.  This  further 
jury,  that  is  not  the  law ;  and  whenever  such  ideas  of  appears  from  his  request.  When  anticipating  that 
msani^  are  applied  to  a  ^ven  case  as  the  law  (as  too  the  jury  might  fail  to  find  the  greater  offense,  the 
often  tney  have  been),  cnme  escapes  punishment,  not  District  Attorney  asked  the  court  to  charge  that  **if 
through  the  le^al  insanity  of  the  accused,  but  through  the  jury  find  the  wounds  were  infiicted  by  the  pris- 
the  emotional  msonity  of  courts  and  juries.  I  have  oner,  and  that  he  was  Fane,  etc.,  they  could  convict 
felt  it  my  duty  in  this  case  to  give  you  my  views  of  of  an  offense  lesser  in  degree,"  and  the  court  com- 
the  law  of  insanity  as  applicable  to  the  case  in  em-  plied.  Here,  again,  as  weU  as  in  the  preceding  part 
phatic  terms ;  but  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  I  have  had  of  the  charge,  the  sanity  of  the  prisoner  is  maae  the 
no  intention,  in  doing  so,  to  affect  your  minds  in  deter-  necessary  element  in  tne  definition  of  the  crime;  it 
mining  the  facts  of  the  case  to  which  you  arc  to  therefore  was  not  necessary  to  comply  with  the  re- 
apply the  law.  The  prisoner  is  entitled  to  a  consid-  quest  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  and  charge  as  request- 
eration  of  the  facts  ot  the  case  by  you,  uninfiuenced  ed  by  his  second  point.  The  substance  of  the  request 
by  any  expression  of  opinion  in  respect  of  them  by  the  was  embraced  in  tne  charge  made^  and  the  cooxt  could 
court.  not  be  required  either  to  repeat  it  or  answer  again  to 
The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  same  State  ren-  .^^e^"*  von\ouB  as  analyzed  by  counsel.  We  tok 
A^^,.A  «  A^r.:^x^^  k^««;««  ««^«  ♦k:-  -«k««.»*  r.^  the  charge  will  not  bear  tlie  conclusion  on  which  tne 
dered  a  decision  bearing  upon  this  subject  on  g^^     .^^^  ^^^^e  appellant  rests,  and,  as  the  trial  was 

January  17,  1882.     The  opinion  of  the  judges,  conducted  without  error,  that  the  conviction  should 

written  by  Judge  Danforth,  was  in  the  follow-  be  aflkmed. 

ing  terms :  ^  f^^  j^yg  l^^r^  ^j^  ^^^^  23d  of  Janoarr, 

The  appelknt  was  coiivicted  of  an  assault  with  James  B.  Graves  was  convicted  of  murder  in 

mtent  to  kill.    The  conviction  was  affirmed  by  the  vr«.„««i,   xt^„  t«««««.  ^k^  »^i*^«  a#  ;n<..««:f v  Kat- 

General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  upon  appeal  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  plea  of  insanity  haf 

from  that  decision  two  points  are  made  in  his  behalf:  mg  been  set  up.     The  judge  delivered  an  eU»- 

1.  That  the  court  erred  in  charging  the  jury.    In  sup-  orate  charge  to  the  jury,  in  which  he  said  that 

port  of  this  proposition  it  is  assumed  by '"^  counsel  the  law  entertained  no  prejudice  against  inaan- 

that  the  judge  charged  that  'J  the  defense  of  insanity  -^  defense.     It  respected  it,  but  insisted 

IS  an  affirmative  defense,  and  the  pnsoner  is  bound  y  "T  "  ,      VVV      ,    x^r^^*"^  j^^i    .   •        '^ 

to  satisfy  the  jury  by  proof  that  he  was  insane."    2.  ^bat  it  should  be  clearly  proved  that  inaaDity 

That  he  erred  in  refusing  to  charge  that  the  defend-  existed.     The  burden  of  proof  rested  on  the 

ant  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  reasonable  doubt  accused.     Tlie  law  presumed  every  man  sane 

arising  on  the  evidence  as  to  sanity  or  insanity.    We  ^^til  he  was  proved  insane.     The  judge  con- 

think  neither  are  well  taken.    The  questions  upon  ftn^^.!  .  ^      o 

the  trial  were :  1.  Were  the  acts  charged  committed  ""^®"  • 

by  the  prisoner  ?    2.  At  the  time  of  me  commission        Insanity  is  a  disease  and  not  a  transient  impulse  of 

was  he  m  such  condition  of  mind  as  to  be  responsible  the  mind,  and  manifeetationa  of  the  existence  of  the 
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before  and  after  the  oommiBsion  of  the  deed,  for  the  common  benefit.    We  demand  the  abolition  of 

iturally  be  expected.    Many  of  the  forms  ana  all  banks  of  issue,  and  the  substitution  of  full  legal- 

of  mental  disease  which  in  the  judgment  of  tender  greenbacks  in  lieu  of  their  notes, 

nen  would  be  regarded  as  insanity  are  utterly  2.   We  op^se  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt  or 

by  the  law  in  the  administration  of  criminal  the  issue  oi  interest-bearing  non-taxable  bonds  upon 

The  law  regards  insanity  as  a  disease  of  the  any  pretext,  and  demand  the  payment  and  destruc- 

iplying  fixedness  and  continuance  of  mental  tion  of  those  outstanding  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 

1.    It  therefore  rejects  the  doctrine  of  what  ment. 

emotional  insanity,  which  begins  on  the  eve  3.  We  demand  a  gradual  income-tax  whereby  capi- 

iminal  act  and  ends  when  it  is  consummated,  tal  shall  bear  a  iust  share  of  the  public  burden. 

;rine  of  moral  insanity  as  a  defense  to  a  crim-  4.  We  regard  the  act  substituting  a  railroad  oom- 

sation  has  been  repudiated  by  an  almost  un-  mission  for  laws  ffovemin^  freix^ht  rates  in  this  State, 

urrent  of  decisions  as  hostile  to  the  principles  a  fraud  procured  by  the  railroad  companies  through  a 

id  to  the  welfare  of  society.    If  the  persons  Bepublican  Legislature,  and  demand  its  repeal.   While 

om  the  subiects  of  criminal  law  are  derived  we  favor  liberal  national  fmpropriations  for  the  cre- 

e  pennittea[  to  prosecute  their  avocations  be-  ation  and  improvement  or  water-ways,  we  demand 

ey  are  such  as  their  moral  propensities  have  laws  protecting  the  people  of  Iowa  from  discrimina- 

i  to  adopt,  the  object  of  organized  society —  tion,  pooling,  watering  ot  stock,  drawbacks,  or  rebates, 

jrvation  of  life  and  property — would  be  de-  and  all  uojust  charges  on  the  part  of  railroads,  until 

Stripped  of  its  high-sounding  name,  moral  such  time  as  the  people,  who  biult  most  of  these  roads 

is  wickedness,  depravity.    Laws  are  made  with  land-grants,  taxes,  and  subsidies,  shall  own  and 

ts  are  established  for  the  suppression  of  crime  officiate  or  fully  control  them. 

of  such  causes,  and  therefore  moral  insanity  6.  We  demand  a  revision  of  our  patent-right  laws, 

excused  on  the  ground  of  defective  or  per-  placing  a  fair  limit  upon  the  royalties  of  inventors, 

oral  sense — has  no  place  in  the  criminal  law.  and  protecting  the  people  from  ix^ustice. 

aore,  the  law  not  only  considers  insanity,  6.  We  demand  that  all  land  grants  forfeited  by 

fored  as  a  defense  to  a  criminal  charge,  as  a  reason  of  the  non-fulfillment  of  oonditions  by  railroad 

>f  the  mental  faculties,  but  it  also  prescribes  companies  shall  be  at  once  reclaimed  bv  the  Govem- 

ee  of  the  mental  disorder  or  disease  which  ment,  and  henceforth  that  the  public  domain  be  re- 

dxacted  as  the  condition  on  which  a  defense  served  exclusively  for  homesteaders  or  actual  settlers. 

by  shall  be  allowed,  for  it  is  not  every  kind  7.  We  demand  absolutely  democratic  rules  for  the 

y  decree  of  insanity  that  will  render  a  man  government  of  Congress  and  State  LegislatureB,  plac- 

iible  for  acts  of  atrocity'.    The  law  does  not  ing  all  representatives  of  the  people  upon  an  equal 

s  the  condition  on  which  criminal  respousi-  footing,  and  taking  from  all  committees  a  veto  power 

ill  follow  the  commission  of  crime  the  pos-  upon  proposed  legislation, 

f  one's  faculties  in  full  vigor  or  a  mind  im-  8.  We  demand  the  repeal  of  the  restrictions  of  the 

by  disease.    The  mind  may  have  been  so  ri^ht  of  suffrage  in  many  States  or  its  abolition  in  the 

i  by  disease  as  not  to  be  capable  of  realizing  District  of  Columbia,   and  demand   equid  political 

mihr  of  the  crime,  or  may  have  become  so  rights  for  all  men  and  women. 

and  excitable  through  a  life  of  degrading  vice  9.  Believing  that  all  questions  affecting  the  public 

iial  indulgence  as  to  induce  an  undue  resent-  interest  should  be  directed  by  the  people,  we  fiavor 

njuries  and  insults,  and  yet  the  accused  will  the  submission  of  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 

oally  responsible  for  his  acts.    To  establish  ment  to  the  popular  vote. 

;  on  the  ground  of  insanity  it  must  be  clearly  10.  We  demand  tliat  all  ballots  in  this  State  shall 

hat  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  the  be  of  uniform  size,  color,  and  material,  and  that  each 

vaa  laboring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason,  party  having  a  State  organization   sliall   have  one 

j^ease  of  the  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  member  on  tnc  Election  Board  of  each  township  and 

ity  of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or,  if  he  did  know  precinct. 

'hat  he  was  doing  was  wrong.    If  an  accused  11.  In  the  furtherance  of  these  ends  we  ask  the  co- 

cient  mind  to  know  the  difference  between  operation  of  all  men  and  womeUj  without  regard  to 

I  wrong  with  respect  to  the  act  which  he  is  previous  party  affiliation  or  prejudice. 

id  to  control  his  conduct  under  ordinary  cir-  -d       i   i.«                      i                 j       x     j*       xi. 

«8,  he  can  not  discharze  himself  from  respon-  Resolutions  were  also  passed  extending  the 

J  showing  that  he  did  the  act  under  the  m-  sympathies  of  the   convention  to  the   Land 

r  an  irresistible  impulse.  League  of  Ireland,  and  to  all  down-trodden 

the  charge  of  Judge  Cox  in  the  Guiteau  people  of  the  whole  globe ;  thanking  Governor 

a  GuiTKAu's  Trial.)  rlaisted,  of  Maine,  for  his  veto  of  the  bill  by 

IROCEANIO  CANAL.    See  (Panama  the  Maine  Legislature  to  incorporate  a  State 

I  Bank ;  and  favoring  the  election  of  the  Presi- 

IRNATIONAL    MONETARY    CON-  dent  and  Vice-President   and  United  States 

i  CE.     (See  Bi-metallio  Standard.)  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

^    The  vote  for  President  in  1880  was:  The  Democratic  State   Convention  met  in 

Garfield  electors,  183,927;    Hancock  Des  Moines  June  16th,  seventy -four  counties 

,  106,845 ;  Weaver,  32,701 ;  Dow,  592.  being  represented  by  over  four  hundred  dele- 

jreenback  State  Convention  of  the  pres-  gates.    The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

r  assembled  at  Marshalltown  on  the  1st  The  Democratic  party  of  Iowa,  assembled  in  con- 

),  about  250  delegates  being  present,  vcntion,  reaffirms  tne  national  platform  of  1876  and 

ruinations  were  as  follows :    For  Gov-  ^^^^ '  demands  strict  economy  in  all  public  expendi- 

3.  M.  Clark,  of  Wayne  County  ;  Lieu-  ^^^jedar^'^  accountabihty  of  aU  public  servants, 

jovernor,  Hon.  James  M.  Holland,  of  i.  For  tariff  reform  ultimating  in  a  simple  revenue 

!)ounty ;    Supreme  Judge,   Hon.  A.  B.  system  with  commercial  freedom  as  its  issue. 

,  of  Madison  County ;  Superintendent  of  2.  That  we  oppose  all  sumptuary  laws,  and  the  pro- 

nstruction,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Nash,  of  Des  Pfl^,^  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  Constatution  in 

uov*  «vi,tv/«,  ^o.  -«*»*  J  ^.  j.^<»tA,  wx  i^vo  ^m  j^  ^^       ^^^  stages,  as  the  most  offensive  form  of 

The  following  platform  was  adopted :  sumptuary  legislation. 

right  to  make  and  issue  money  is  a  sovereign  8.  That  the  great  afrricultural  and  |)Toducing  inter- 

Lonal  power  to  be  maintained  by  the  people  ests  of  the  country  should  be  emancipated  firom  the 
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burdens  of  monopoly  put  upon  them  by  Bepublican  eeveral  States ;  and  that  the  Territories  be  made  u 

rule,  and,  as  a  feature  of  such  relief,  for  the  cheapening  absolutely  tree  from  the  debasing  presence  and  per- 

of  transportation  by  Government  appropriation  for  and  nicious  influences  of  polygamy  as  the  States  now  are 

improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River  with  its  naviga-  of  slavery. 

ble  tributaries  and  other  water-ways.  2.  We  cozLnvtulate  the  oountiy  upon  the  election 
4.  That  we  execrate  the  constant  official  corruption  of  James  A.  Garfield,  and  the  national  Admini&intkiii 
grown  into  an  invariable  Republican  practice,  and  that  upon  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  it  has  undertaken 
the  demand  of  our  national  platform  for  civil-service  to  ferret  out  fraud  and  suppress  extravagance  in  public 
reform  is  fully  emphasized  b^  the  amazing  spectacle  expenditures,  to  secure  tiie  personal  and  commerdd 
of  Republican  factions  disturbing  the  public  peace  not  rights  of  our  people  abroad,  to  deal  justly  with  the 
by  agitation  of  great  measures  of  statesmanship,  but  Indian  wards  of  tne  Government,  and  upon  the  con- 
by  a  vulgar  quarrel  over  a  partition  of  public  spoils  spicuous  success  of  its  finandal  policy, 
and  a  squabble  for  the  opportunities  of  official  theft           8.  That  we  are  in  hearty  sympath]^  with  the  spirit 

Thenornii^tionswereasfollowB:    For  Gov-  ^I^rgZTj^^^'TlX^^',:^^S 

eraor,  L.  (r.  Kinne,  of  Yama  County ;  Lienten-  indorse  all  measures  which  look  towaid  a  piactical 

ant-Goyemor,  J.  M.  Walker,  of  Polk  Coanty;  and  judicious  improvement  of  the  magnificent  wate^ 

Supreme  Judge,  H.  P.  Hendershott,  of  Wapello  ^'*y8  which  Nature  has  afforded  us  for  cheaply  tnna- 

Oounty;  Superintendent  of  PubHo  Instruction,  Jl?'^?^  ^J«  immen^  commerce  of  the  State,  snd 

TK.  x-  Tir   n    -D  i.1         fiT\  y  n       *  therefore  developmg  the  unmense  resources  of  the  in- 

Professor  W.  H.  Butler,  of  Delaware  County.  t^Hor  of  our  natJonS  domain. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  also       4.  That  we  recognize  railways  as  one  of  the  mosi 

in  Dee  Moines  on  the  28th  of  June,  over  one  potent  agencies  in  our  national  progress,  but  ooe 

thousand  deleffates  beinir  present  and  every  ,^l"ch,  by  rMson  of  its  relation  to  the  people,  must  be 

comity  ^presented.    Bnren  R   Shennan  wa,  ^ar^r^^?>r„rrorfer£lS  t 

nommated  for  (jovemor  after  twelve  ballots,  state;  that  in  the  spirit  of  its  uscfuhiess  it  must  be 

For  Lieutenant-Governor,  O.  H.  Manning,  of  dealt  with  in  fkimess  and  without  injustice.    But  ve 

Carroll  County,  was  nominated ;  for  Supreme  a™  in  accord  with  the  popular  demand,  that  unques- 

Judge,   Austin  Adams,  of  Dubuque,    was   re-  ^^^^^^^J  legislative  power  shall  be  used  to  protect  the 

•     J.  J      rwri  .'         jf      ci'j.      ij.  people  from  any  abuse  and  uniust  exactions, 

nominated.     The  nommee  for  Supenntend^t  *^f  xhat  the  plenary  power  of  Congress  over  the 

of  Public  Instruction  was  Professor  John  W.  subject  of  patents  should  be  so  exercised  as  to  protect 

Akers,  of  Linn  County.    The  platform  adopted  the  people  against  the  wrongs  and  abuses  which  have 

bv  the  convention  was  as  follows:  ^^^  developed  and  are  practiced  under  the  present 

\ir^  AT *.  *i         /•  *!.    T>      vv  _fc-    />  system  of  laws  relating  to  patent  rights,  and  we  lik 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  Repubhcan  party  of  /^^  Senators  and  RepresentSves  in  Con^  to  knd 

J?n\*^^55^  ""^  ^A  '^'^^t''iL^^P.,!^t\iTY  their  best  efforts  toward  the  accomplishSient  of  thi* 

fulleat  confidence  and  support  because  of  the  faithful-  ^^d  - 


of  the  nwrvelous  devotion  it  has  shown  m  support  of  ^he  States  for  the  su^ssion  of  such  diseases  as  ire 
the  Umon ;  beca^  of  its  abhorrenceof  shivery  Mid  calculated  to  interfere  with  this  important  featore  of 
polygamy,  and  of  its  successful  efforta  to  cnish  the  ^^  ^^j  ^^^^  ^ 
oae  and  of  its  persistent  struggle  to  get  nd  of  the  7^  tj^  »  -^  pursuance  of  the  uniform  justice  of  the 
oOier,  sure  to  go  on  to  its  final  extirpation ;  because  of  Republican  pirty  to  observe  the  pledges  and  perfoim 
Its  active  interest  m  the  rehef  of  strugghng^  and  op-  the  prom iselWde  and  given  in  ftsifatformsfwe  de- 
pressed humanity  everTwhere:  because  of  its  deter-  ^lare  that  the  provision!  in  the  pU&)rm  of  1879,  for 
mmation  to  abohsh  all  meouaUties  of  citizenshio,  to  ^^e  submission  of  the  so-called  prohiUtory  amimJ. 
give  all  men  of  all  races  and  nationalitiM  m  this  W  ^lent  of  the  ConstituUon  of  Iowa  to  a  vote  oV  the  pecH 

T^^  'L'^^  w*^  ^^'^"^^  "^^f '  ^T"^  ""^  J^  pie  »t  a  special  and  non-partisan  election,  shouiabe 

efforts  to  establish  temperance,  to  educate  the  people,  'nfo^ed,  In  order  that  the  good  faith  of  the  party  msy 

and  to  upbmld  aU  moral  forces ;  becau^  it  has  been  |^  maintiined,  and  that  the  people  in  thisgoVemmcDt 

earnest    m  efforts  toward    honest  .and   economical  of  the  people,  by  the  people7a£d  for  the  people,  mj 

government,  and  has  been  swift  to  cpjrect  abuses  j^^^  aTopportunity  trexpi^s  their  wislUbonam- 

when  It  hy  discovered  them  ;  because  it  has  steadily  ^  ^^  peSSing  amendmen^  regardless  of  party  tffil- 

mamtamed  the    financial    honor  of   the  nation,  is  -^^^^  J^^th  perfect  freedom  from  all  party  re- 

rapidly  discharging  ite  great  war  debt,  and  has  made  3^,^^  and  influence, 
the  recent  financial  history  of  the  government  the 

m«yel  of  the  niMttons ;  bemuse  it  has  protected  the        jhe  election  in  October  resulted  in  the  choice 

^;?JciS?in^'^^^SS%'^^^^^^^^  Of  the  Republican  candidates.     The  vote  for 

internal  commerce  by  judicious  legislation:  because  Governor  was  as  follows:  bnerman,  183,823 1 

it  is  positive  and  progiressive,  and  will,  in  the  future  Einne,  73,895 ;  Clark,  28,146  ;  William  John- 

as  in  the  past,  prove  ito  capacity  to  grapple  promptly  gon  (Anti-Secret  Society),  191. 

Sd  '^Tt^ll !^S^I«'^«S^^''^L''^^^i^f  ;n*        The  Legislature  was  constituted  as  foUows: 

and  with  every  question  affecting  the  people's  in-  «       ^     j^-d       vi»  «  t\  ^     a  r«-.^« 

terests ;  and,  finally,  because  it  wifl  securlTwmplete  Senate,  45  Repubhcans,  2  Democrats,  2  Grwo- 

and  hwting  unification  of  the  countiy,  entire  peace  backers,  and  1   Independent ;  House,   70  Ke- 

and  concord,  upon  statute  basis  of  f^  schools,  free  publicans,  22  Democrats  and  6  Greenbackers. 

speech  a  free  press  and  a  free  ballot,  ^e  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  favorable 

me'^^terdVfeu^cXui^^^^^^  condition.    At  the  beginning  of  the  biennial 

can  party  of  Iowa  resolves:  penod  endmg  September  80th  there  was  no 

1.  We  reaffirm  the  Republican  national  platform  of  money  in   the  general    revenue  fund  of  the 

1880,  and  insist  upon  its  enforcement  in  its  relation  to  State.     During  the  term   that  fund  received 

TerriS^orfej'ti'^riT'p^fcia^^^^  «?X^26,900.90.    There  w«  di,bu«ed  $3,085, 

in  the  nation,  and  ample  protection  be  afforded  to  its  0o0.39,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  m  genera 

citizens  in  all  of  their  nghts  of  citizenship  in  the  revenue  of  $91,850.51.     The  warrants  drawl 
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general  revenne  amount  to  $1,940)249,-  is  invested  in  conntj,  city,  and  school  district 

addition  there  was  paid  for  interest  on  securities,  hearing  interest  at  rates  varjlDg 

ts  $10,068.45,  which  makes  the  aggre-  from  five  to  eight  per  cent  per  annnm.    There 

st  of  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  are  20,468  volumes  in  the  State  Library.    The 

or  the  term,  $1,950,828.82,  leaving  an  State  has  an  effective  military  force,  consisting 

3f  receipts  over  expenditures  of  $176,-  of  two  brigades,  aggregating  2,282  men,  well 

in  general  revenue.  armed  and  uniformed. 

imount  of  warrants  outstanding  on  Sep-  The  number  of  school-children  reported  is 
80th  was  $22,093.74,  as  against  $96,-  594,750.  Of  this  number  881,192  are,  by  ap- 
two  years  before.  prozimation,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  six- 
var  and  defense  debt  has  been  paid,  ex-  teen  years.  The  number  of  all  ages  enrolled 
e  warrants  for  $125,000  negotiated  by  in  the  schools  is  481,518.  The  average  at- 
30utive,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer,  under  tendance  is  254,088.  The  schools  of  the  State 
'  of  the  Eighteenth  General  Assembly,  have  been  in  session,  on  an  average,  148  days. 
500  of  the  original  bonds  not  yet  pre-  The  receipts  for  all  school  purposes  through- 
for  payment.  The  only  other  debt  out  the  State  were  $5,006,028.60,  and  the  ex- 
by  the  State  amounts  to  $245,485.19,  peuditures  $5,129,279.49 :  but  of  these  receipts 
the  permanent  school  fund,  a  portion  and  expenditures  about  $400,000  was  of  money 
oh  is  made  irredeemable  by  the  Con-  borrowed  to  refund  outstanding  bonds  at  lower 
n.  These  facts  place  Iowa  practically  rates  of  interest.  The  amount  on  hand  aggre- 
tbe  States  which  have  no  debt.  The  gated,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  $2,658,856.- 
3s  of  the  State  for  the  past  two  years  55.  The  Governor  recommends  the  passage  of 
I  than  those  of  any  other  period  since  a  compulsory  education  law.  The  receipts  of 
nd  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  State  University  were  $118,789.85 ;  expen- 
te  is  to-day  sustaining  several  institu-  ditures,  $114,159.18  The  assets  of  the  insti- 
ot  then  in  existence,  namely,  the  Hos-  tution  amount  to  $288,100.26.  Of  the  ninety- 
Independence,  the  Additional  Peniten-  nine  counties  of  the  State,  seventy-two  are 
he  Normal  School,  and  the  Asylum  for  represented  by  students  in  the  Agricultural  Col- 
)ble-minded,  besides  the  GirPs  Depart-  lege.  Its  endowment  fund  amounts  to  $680,- 
f  the  Reform  School.  The  State  also,  815.05.  There  are  doing  business  in  the  State 
ant,  makes  provision  for  fish-culture,  for  sixty-six  banks  and  over  140  insurance  com- 
l  weather  service,  for  sanitary  supervis-  panics.  Of  public  lands  there  remain  unsold 
a  Board  of  Health,  for  encouraging  im-  619,264.69  acres,  besides  a  number  of  town- 
on  to  the  State,  for  the  inspection  of  lots.  There  was  expended  for  the  support  of 
nes  by  a  State  Inspector,  and  liberally  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  durins 
military  arm  of  its  government.  These  the  biennial  period,  the  sum  of  $70,568.17,  and 
of  increased  expenditure  are  only  par-  for  the  College  for  the  Blind  the  sum  of  $50,- 
ffset  by  the  largely  reduced  cost  of  sup-  188.15.  The  amount  expended  for  the  support 
the  Soldiers*  Orphans'  Home,  although  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  and  Home  for 
small  additional  expenditure  is  necessi-  Indigent  Children  was  $88,429.85  ;  Asylum  for 
y  the  admission  of  indigent  children  to  Feeble-minded  Children,  $49,587.77 ;  Hospital 
me.  This  diminished  expenditure,  not-  for  the  Insane  at  Mount  Pleasant,  $177,208.- 
nding  the  State's  population  has  aug-  89;  Hospital  at  Independence,  $150,792.86.  In 
over  fifty  per  cent  since  1869,  argues  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  fully  1,500  in- 
omical  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  sane  persons  in  the  State,  the  larger  number 
)vemment.  The  Auditor  estimates  that  of  whom  are  incurable,  and  that  about  500  of 
penditures  for  carrying  on  the  State  this  number  are  not  in  the  insane  hospitals, 
nent  during  the  current  period  will  be  but  are  maintained  for  the  most  part  in  coun- 
850 ;  and  that  the  receipts  of  general  ty  poor-houses,  the  erection  of  a  hospital  for 
3  from  all  sources  will  be  $2,202,700,  Incurables  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  was 
a  surplus  of  $415,150,  as  available  for  contemplated.  The  amount  expended  for  the 
dinary  expenditures.  The  report  of  the  support  of  the  two  departments  of  the  Reform 
>er  of  the  State  shows  that  at  the  begin-  School  was  $50,880.98.  With  respect  to  the 
the  biennial  period  there  was  in  the  State  State  Prisons,  the  Governor  says : 
T,  of  aU  funds,  *^4:  W.87 ;  that  the  re-  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^. 
or  the  period  were  $2,514,262.08,  aggre-  gembly  should  inaugurate  a  system  of  graded  prisons, 
$2,588,449.45 ;  and  that  the  disburse-  so  that  tliose  who  are  convicted  of  the  graver  offenses 
for  all  purposes  were  $2,409,897.71,  and  sentenced  for  lonifer  terms,  and  those  convicted 
a  balance,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  of  »  second  time,  should  Be  unprisoned  at  Fort  Madison. 

"t  frA     V  1  -.^ 4.^   ♦u^    «^„^-«i    aTm,!/.  and  those  whose  terms  of  service  are  snorter  should 

a. 74,   belonging  to  the   several  funds  ^  ^^^  ^  Anamosa?    It  U  certainly  against  the  ref- 

ws :    Agncultural  College  endowment,  ormation  of  the  youncf  criminal  who  la  imprisoned, 

t.72,  coupon,  $829.85 ;  permanent  school,  perhaps  for  his  first  offense,  to  be  brought  mto  daily 

\ '  and  general  revenue  as  above,  $91.-  contact  with  those  who  are  hardened  m  crime,  and 

■  which  showing  corresponds  with  that  SLt^'S.^rii^^i'^^^rrti^n^of'S;^^^";!^; 

1  the  Auditor's  report.     All  the  Agri-  ^f  criminals  would,  warned  by  their  past  experience, 

1  College  endowment  fund  except  $476  become  good  citizens  when  their  term  of  service  ex- 
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pireSfthan  is  the  case  at  present,  if  it  were  not  for  the  policy-holders  in  premiams  paid  for  that  year 

contaminating  influence  of  older,  vicious,  and  hard-  ^127  091  66 

ened  convicts  with  whom  they  are  compelled  to  work  rni*    «««of  «««♦;«.«  ^#  »«:inro«^o  ;<>  —..v;^!!,;- 

day  by  day,  during  their  term  of  service*.    The  theory  The  constrnction  of  railways  is  rapidly  in- 

of  the  law  is  that  criminals  are  punished  not  onlv  for  creasing  m  Iowa.     At  present  there  is  a  mue- 

the  crime  committed,  but  as  an  example  to  others,  age  in  the  State  of  fnlly  five  thousand  five 

The  reformation  of  the  criminal  is  at  the  same  time  hundred,  and  there  is  in  process  of  constrQC- 


LIVE-STOCK. 

Nmnber. 

VahM. 

Cattle 

1,964,065 

707,778 

48,728 

486,806 

2,224,651 

120.266,656 

Horses 

20,U0^ 

Males 

1,554.148 

Sheep 

51i^»5 

Swino  

4,401610 

the  true  theory  regaixling  the  reclamation  of  criminals,  save  two  have  railway  facilities,  and  these  will 

AnoUier  step  in  a  humanitarian  direction  would  be,  be  reached  by  lines  now  in  process  of  constmc- 

after  the  State  has  been  reimburaed  its  outlay  on  ac-  tion  early  in  the  sprinff  of  1882. 

count  of  the  convict's  crime,  to  allow  him  liis  propor-  a  «,«„!,  4.u^  u^S  „^«-  ««.««♦•« /^♦;^«  ^«.^» 

tion  of  the  surplus  eammgs,  over  and  above  t^e  Zst  ,^  ^^^^S  the  lines  nnder  constmcUon  dnrmg 

of  his  sunport.    It  is  not  m  accordance  with  the  diff-  the  year  were  the  following : 

nity  of  the  State  to  make  money  out  of  the  convict^s  roads.                                                            mm. 

labior,  or  to  ent^r  into  competition  with  free  labor.  Des  Moines  and  St.  JjmiA W 

Des  Mcines  Northwestern W 

The  Governor  also  remarks:  Des  Moines  Northern 49 

During  the  post  four  yean,  there  has  been  brought  gT^MS^dF^^  dJ^S"*^:::::;::::::::;::::::  » 

to  Iowa,  under  the  auspices  of  humane  societies,  for     Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  8t  Paul O 

the  purpose  of  finding  tnem  homes,  a  lai^e  number  of    Chicago  and  Northwestern IS) 

children  of  both  sexes.    These  cnlldrcn  have  been     Barlinirton,  Cedar  Siapids  and  Northern '^ 

picked  up  on  the  streets,  kept  in  some  charitable  in-     Keokuk  and  St.  Louis. :  •  -a*  ; -  •  •  ^ 

stitutionfor  a  short  time,  and  then  sent  West  by  the  Wabash  and  Odcago    Burlington   and   Qulncy,  ttm 

car-load,  and  bound  out  to  our  people.   While  the  ob-     cJ^SS^oHowa  « 

jeot  sought  by  those  managing  this  work  is  a  good  one,  — 

yet  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  results,  in  the  main,  are  Total wi 

not  such  as  could  be  desired.    Many  of  these  chiloren  Drake   University,   to    be    located   at  Des 

are  of  the  *;hoodlum"  type,  criminals  by  heredity,  Moines,    has  been   incorporated.      It  will  be 

and,  almost  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  the  State,  ^       [^            ^    j  ^  ^^    Christian  denomina. 

leave  the  homes  provided  for  them,  and  take  to  vicious  ","^«^»    ni^  «^v/jiwvi  vl  t,uv  v^w*ioi;*»u  «^m 

practices,  and,  because  of  the  superior  acumen  super-  tion,  and  Will   absorb   the   former  UskalooM 

induced  by  tlieir  former  method  of  Hving.  exercise  a  College.     It  is  intended  for  the  education  of 

bad  influence  on  the  children  the^  are  brought  in  both  sexes.     The  total  taxable  property  of  the 

contact  with.    A  notoble  example  of  this  was  seen  in  State  amounts  to  $418,481,472.50.     Excludini? 

the  recent  successful  attempt  to  throw  a  train  from     -n  lu  /-»       *      ai.*    • \a     «^  ««  r  ii^«.-.  ion<l 

the  track  of  one  of  our  princV  railroads,  whereby  a  ^o\k  County,  this  is  made  up  as  foUows :  land 

valuable  life  was  lost,  and  all  the  passenjrers  on  the  and  town-lots,  $295,016,392 ;  personality,  |87,* 

train  imperiled.    How  many  of  these  children  have  007,400 ;  railroad  property,  $25,356,073.    The 

been  brought  to  the  State  I  am  not  aware,  but  of  those  number  and  value  of  live-stock  reported  are 

brought  here  there  are  at  this  time  in  the  Reform  follows  • 

School  eight  boys  and  one  girl,  and  two  are  at  present  loiiow  . 
inmates  of  the  Additional  renitentiary,  and  the  war- 
den informs  me  that  he  has  had  as  many  as  ten  at  one 
time  in  confinement  in  that  institution.  This  matter 
demands  such  le^lative  action  as  may  be  found 
practicable  toward  preventing  the  State  from  becom- 
mi^  a  harbor  for  the  criminal  youth  of  the  sea-board 
cities. 

The  number  of  convictions  for  crime  during  The  number  of  live-stock  in  1875  was  as 

the  biennial  period  was  2,451.    This  is  a  dimi-  follows: 

nution,  as  compared  with  the  prior  term,  when         Cattle 1,421.T19 

theynumbere<i2,979,of  16ipercent,andwith         ^^ •    • •    ^^ 

the  term  ended  September  30, 1877,  of  25  per  gheep! .* .*!!.*!!!!!!!."!!!!!!!!!.'!..*.!!!!.".*.'    t«4,*204 

cent.    The  amount  of  fines  imposed  for  the         s^*^® 8,08«4«i 

period  was  $137,707.33,  and  the  amount  col-  Which  shows  a  gain  in  every  class  of  animals 

lected  was  $34,959.42.     The  court  expenses  except  sheep,  which  have  been  reduced  287,- 

of  the  ninety-seven  counties  making  returns  898  head. 

amount  to  $715,035.48,  being  $38,443.92  less  The  number  of  public  schools  is  11,244,  of 

than  for  the  former  period,  a  reduction  of  which  503  are  graded ;  teachers,  21,776—6,546 

about  5i  per  cent    The  average  cost  of  each  male  and  15,230  female ;  school-bouses,  11,221, 

conviction  during  the  period  was  $291.81.  including  10,210  frame,  701  brick,  287  stone, 

The  number  of  registered  pharmacists  in  the  and  73  Tog;  volumes  in  district  libraries,  26,- 

State  is  2,241.     There  are  in  operation  457  757;  value  of  school-houses,  $9,533,493;  of 

mines,  employing  6,176  hands.    Coal  is  mined  apparatus,  $205,130.    There  are  137  private 

in  twenty-six  counties.    There  are  in  the  poor-  schools  in  Iowa,  with  522  teachers,  and  15,098 

houses  of  the  State,  or  receiving  aid  in  counties  pupils.    The  total  debt  of  the  counties  of  the 

without  poor-houses,  1,304  persons.  State  amounts  to  $2,745,678,  of  which  the  aum 

The  amount  of  property  insured  against  fire  of  $2,592,222  is  bonded.      Of  the  counties, 

for  the  year  1880  was  over  $102,000,000,  on  forty-one  have  no  debt,  fifty-two  no  bonded 

which  the  premiums  paid  were  $1,279,245.07.  debt,  and  seventy  no  floating  debt.    The  follow- 

The  amount  insured  under  life  policies  for  the  ing  figures  show  the  progress  of  the  State  in 

same  year  was  over  $28,000,000,  costing  the  manufactures: 
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TEARa 

Nambcr  of 

NnmlMr  of 
ploywl. 

Amoont  of  caplUl. 

Amoaat  olmgm 

Amount  of 
BAloriala  ommI. 

Totel  prodneU. 

582 
1,989 
6.566 
6,720 

1,707 

6,807 

35,082 

89.B68 

$1,292,875 

7,247,180 

22.420,182 

81,409,470 

$47.S016 
1,922,417 
6,898,292 
9,642,042 

$-2,856,><Sl 

8,612,259 

27.682,696 

46,220,419 

$3,851,783 
18,917,825 

46,684,822 
70,271,877 

prominent  indastries  are:  Agricaltaral 
lents,  employing  nearly  1,000  persons; 
nd  tile,  over  2,600 ;  flour  and  grist  mill 
ts,  occupying  nearly  3,000 ;  lumber,  al- 
1,000;  cheese  and  butter,  in  factories, 
1,000;  slaughtering  and  packing,  about 
lore,  or  some  16,000  persons  in  all. 
•rding  to  the  census  of  1880,  Iowa  was 
iond  among  the  States  in  the  produc- 
corn,  yielding  276,093,295  bushels.  Of 
it  produced  31,177,225  bushels.  Of  coal 
•duct  was  1,461,116  tons, 
bllowing  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
as  excited  considerable  discussion :  ^^  No 
shall  manufacture  for  sale,  or  sell  or 
3r  sale,  as  a  beverage,  any  intoxicating 
,  including  ale,  wine,  and  beer." 
IS  adopted  by  the  last  Legislature,  and 
ass  the  next  Legislature  before  it  can  be 
:ed  to  the  people.  It  has  been  questioned 
r  it  prohibits  absolutely  the  manufact- 
'  sale,  or  only  the  manufacture  for  sale 
^erage.  The  third  annual  jubilee  of  the 
ance  people  of  the  State  was  held  in 
'hen  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  corpora- 
be  called  the  Stfite  Prohibitory  Amend- 
^ociation  of  Iowa,  having  for  its  ob- 
to  procure  the  submission,  adoption,  and 
ment  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
ution  of  Iowa  prohibiting  the  manu- 
and  sale,  within  this  State,  of  all  in- 
ng  liquors  as  a  beverage,  including  ale, 
nd  beer." 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

tmperanoo  people  of  Iowa,  represented  at  this, 
i  annual  jubilee,  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
tlesfling  upon  the  labors  of  the  p;i8t,  and liope- 
K»ed  to  plan  and  labor  for  a  grander  jubuee 
iriftly  approaching  future. 
I  rejoice  in  the  general,  permanent,  and  sym- 
development  of  the  temperance  work  tliroujfh- 
ivilizea  world,  and  especially  thatj  as  in  other 

0  in  this  ^i^rand  marcn  of  toe  nations  toward 
on.  Amenca,  the  ^^  little  child ''  in  the  family 
us,  **  shall  lead  them.*' 

rejoice  that  our  younger  Bister  among  the 
States  was  the  first  to  catch  this  spirit,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  her  noble  Governor, 
,  has  been  the  first  to  respond  to  Maine,  and 
3pared  the  way  of  the  Lora,"  bv  kindling  the 
le  fires  of  constitutional  prohibition  upon  the 
>f  the  West.  And  we  rejoice  the  more  that, 
9  whisky  ring  Invoked  the  aid  of  the  ISupreme 

1  quencninff  these  fires,  that  honorable  body 
n  neither  their  heads  nor  their  hearts  to  relieve 
»s  of  those  devotees  of  drunkenness  and  ruin. 

rejoice  that  the  dominant  political  partv  in 
)  did,  at  its  convention  recently  held  at  l)e8 
enthusiastically  reattlrm  it8  action  favoring 
iission  of  the  amendment  to  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
did  nominate  as  its  standard-bearer  a  candi- 
Iged  in  advance  in  fiivor  of  such  submission ; 
t   another  politioEd   party,  honorable  in  its 


membership  and  respectable  in  its  numbers,  has  also 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  "  prohibition "  witn  no  un- 
certain sound ;  while,  as  we  have  reason  to  feel  assured, 
there  are  thousands  of  members  of  the  only  other  po- 
litical party  in  the  State  who  arc  our  peers  in  their 
hostility  to  the  liquor-traffic,  and  will  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  us  at  the  polls  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

4.  We  rejoice  in  the  success  that  has  crowned  the  la- 
bors of  our  "  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union," 
not  only  in  instructing  and  guarding  the  younj?,  but 
also  in  reforming  drinkmg  men,  and  throwing  around 
them  influences  helpfUl  and  beneficent ;  and  we  haU 
them  as  honored  coadjutors,  worthy  to  be,  and  who 
ought  to  be,  our  equals  in  every  word  and  work  that 
tends  to  the  world's  advancement. 

While  thus  rejoicing  over  the  past,  we  recognize  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  before  us,  and  address  ourselves 
thereto,  believing  it  to  be  self-erident  that,  while  dis- 
tillers, brewers,  liquor-dealers^  saloon-keepers,  gam- 
blers, and  keepers  of  dens  of  vice,  opjiose  prohibition ; 
all  churche:^^  all  benevolent  organizations,  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  education  and  elevation  of  society, 
and  every  individual  engaged  in  any  lawful  and  re- 
spectable business,  ought  to  sustain  prohibition  by 
voice,  vote,  and  uncompromising,  invincible  labor. 
Therefore. 

Begolced.  That  wo  go  from  this  convention  deter- 
mined and  pledged  to  work  and  vote  for  such  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  Senator  and  Representative,  and 
only  such,  as  are  clearly  and  unequivocally  plcd^d  to 
vote  and  work  for  the  submission  of  the  prohibitory 
amendment  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  as  proposed  by 
the  last  General  Assembly — holding  that  a  reflisal  to 
submit  to  a  vote  of  the  people  any  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment,  when  demanded  oy  so  large  a 
number  of  the  electors  of  a  State,  savors  of  disloyalty 
to  the  principles  of  our  government  and  to  the  rights 
of  a  free  people. 

Besolvedj  That,  in  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  we 
will  push  forward  the  work  of  organization  for  a 
thorough  canvass  of  every  county,  township,  ward, 
district,  and  individual  in  the  State,  seeking  to  im- 
press the  individual  with  the  disaster  that  may  fall 
upon  his  own  home  as  the  result  of  his  single  vote. 

Resolved^  That  we  highly  esteem  the  valuable  serv- 
ices of  the  press,  both  refiffious  and  secular,  and  in 
particular  do  we  recognize  the  importance  of  well-sus- 
tained State  temperance  oi^ns.  We  therefore  com- 
mend **  The  Prohibitionint,"  published  at  the  capital 
of  the  State,  and  the  **  Northwestern  News,"  pub- 
lished at  Davenport,  to  the  special  attention  ana  pat- 
ronage of  all  friends  of  temperance. 

Resolved^  That  we  commend  the  wisdom  of  the  or- 
ganization of  a  lecture  bureilu,  under  the  control  of 
a  committee  heretofore  chosen  by  this  body,  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  supplying  the  field  with 
competent  and  worthy  workers,  and  at  the  same  time 
guarding  the  public  against  impostors  and  incompe- 
tent pretenders. 

B^lved^  That  regarding  this  as  an  irrepressible 
conflict,  so  long  as  the  demon  of  the  liquor-traffic  lifts 
its  head  upon  our  soil,  we  go  forth  to  this  contest 
using  every  arm  and  munition  heaven's  arsenal  af- 
fords, especially  the  f^ospel,  the  law,  moral  suasion, 
and  sdentifio  instruction.  Confiding  in  these  forces, 
aided  and  energized  by  the  power  of  our  God,  wis 

SHALL  CONQUER. 

A  convention  of  brewers,  called  to  concert 
measures  to  defeat  the  proposed  amendment, 
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met  January  19th,  and  adopted  the  following 
resolations : 

Whsrecu,  The  enomiee  of  persooal  liberty  are  oon- 
Btontly  increasing  their  efforts  to  ingraft  upon  the 
statute-book  of  this  State  more  laws  with  reference  to 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  liquors,  the  provisions 
of  which  are  notoriously  unjust  and  tyrannical ;  and, 

Wh€re(u,  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  lowa^  prohibiting  the  manutisujture  and  sale 
of  ^  liauors.  mcluding  beer  and  wine,  is  now  penduig 
and  will  be  Drought  upon  its  final  passage  before  the 
next  General  Assembly ;  therefore,  oe  it 

Jiesolved,  That  in  the  face  of  the  existing  and  com- 
ing dangers  to  our  business  and  to  the  continual  en- 
croachments upon  the  rights  and  individual  proper- 
ties of  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  we  deem  it 
the  highest  duty  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the  sale  or 
manuiacture  of  distillea  or  fermented  liquors  in  this 
State  to  unite  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing liberty  and  property  as  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Basoivedf  That  this  convention  proceed  to  organize 
a  State  Protective  Association,  embracing   all   re- 


spectable persons  engaged  in  the  mann&ctore  or  oile 
of  liquors. 

B^hed.  That  the  members  of  this  association  are 
hereby  pledged  to  use  all  just  and  honorable  means  to 
secure  tne  election  of  only  such  men  to  the  L^pslat- 
ure  as  are  opposed  to  all  sumptuary  and  prombitory 
laws,  regardless  of  their  party  affiliations. 

There  are  120  breweries  in  the  State,  which 
in  1880  manafactured  262,000  barrels  of  beer, 
on  which  a  tax  of  $262,000  was  paid.  In  Uiese 
breweries  more  than  1,000  people  are  em- 
ployed. The  buildings,  etc.,  represent  a  capi- 
tal of  $2,840,000 ;  machinery,  apparatus,  bar- 
rels, tubs,  etc.,  an  average  valae  of  $1,500,000; 
all  these  figures  aggregate  a  total  of  $5,840,000. 
The  wages  for  employes  paid  by  the  brewers 
amount  to  $720,000. 

According  to  the  final  returns  of  the  censas 
of  1880,  the  population,  by  counties,  as  com- 
pared with  the  returns  of  1870,  is  as  follows: 


OOUNTDB. 


Adair. 

Adams 

Allamakee . . 
Appanoose. . 
Audubon ... 

Benton 

Black  Hawk 

Boone 

Bremer 

Bnchanan 

Buena  Vista , 

Batler 

C«Ihoun 

Carroll 

Gbs8 

Cedar 

Cerro  Oordo . 

Cherokee 

<  'hickasaw . . , 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

CUnton 

Crawford  . . . , 

Dallas 

Davia 

Decatnr 

Delaware 

Des  Molnea.. 
Dickinson — 
Dobnqae  . . . . 

Emmet 

Fayette 


1880. 

isro. 

11,M7 

8,982 

11,8S8 

4,614 

19,791 

17,868 

1«,63« 

16,456 

7,448 

1,212 

84.888 

22,454 

28,918 

21,706 

20,883 

14,584 

14,081 

12,528 

18,546 

17,084 

7,587 

1,585 

14,293 

9.951 

^595 

1,602 

12,861 

2,451 

16,948 

5,464 

18,986 

19,781 

11,461 

4,722 

8,240 

1,967 

14,534 

10,180 

11,518 

8,785 

4,248 

1,528 

28,829 

27,771 

86,763 

85.857 

12,418 

2.580 

18,746 

12,019 

16,468 

15,565 

15,886 

12,018 

17,950 

17,482 

88,099 

27,256 

1,901 

1,889 

42.996 

88.969 

1,550 

1,892 

22,258 

16,978 

COUNTIES. 


Ftoyd..... 
Franklin.. 
Fremont.. 
Oreene . . . 
Grundy... 
Guthrie... 
Hamilton . 
Hancock.. 
Hardin... 
Tlarrtaon. . 
Henry.... 
Howard  . . 
Humboldt 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson  . . 
Jasper.. .. 
Je^rson  . 
Johnson . . 

Jones 

Keokuk  . . 
Kossuth . . 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa. ... 

Lucaa. 

Lvon , 

Madison . . 
Mahaska.., 
Marion  . . . . 
Marshall... 

Mills 

MitcheU.. 


1880. 

1870. 

14,677 

10,768 

10,249 

4,788 

17,652 

11,174 

12,727 

4,627 

12,680 

6,899 

14,894 

7,061 

11,852 

6,055 

8,458 

999 

17,807 

18,684 

16,649 

8,981 

20,986 

81,468 

10,887 

6,2^ 

6.841 

2,696 

4.882 

226 

19,221 

16,644 

28,771 

22,619 

25,968 

22,116 

17,468 

17,889 

25,429 

24,888 

21,052 

19,781 

21,258 

19,484 

6,178 

8^51 

84,859 

87,210 

87,287 

81,080 

13,142 

12,877 

14,580 

10,883 

1,968 

221 

17,224 

18.6S4 

25,202 

22,6()8 

25,111 

24,486 

28,752 

17,576 

14.187 

8,718 

14,868 

9,582 

COUNTUBJ. 


1880. 


Monona. 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Pa«re 

PatoAlto 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas 

Polk 

Pottawattamie . . 

Poweshiek 

Kinggold 

8ac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama. 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago 

Winneshiek...  . 

Woodbury 

Worth 

Wright 


State 


9,056 

18,719 

16.895 

28,170 

4,155 

2,219 

19,667 

4^181 

8,566 

8,718 

42,896 

89,850 

18,986 

12,086 

8,774 

41,266 

12,696 

6,426 

16,906 

21,566 

16,685 

14.980 

17.048 

8^286 

19.578 

20.874 

16,127 

15,951 

4,917 

28,988 

14.996 

7,958 

6,062 


1,624,615 


1S7«. 


8,6S4 

12.794 

21,<88 
716 


9,975 

ijm 

2,199 
L44C 

27,867 

liM 

15.681 

&,091 

1,411 

9^ 

9,640 

676 

11,651 

16.1'Jl 

<L989 

&9^ 
17.671 
2iM6 
17,960 
1^,952 
11,2ST 

10,4^ 

1,569 

28,570 

<.m 

2,893 


1,194,090 


ISLAM,  The  Future  of.  Mr.  Wilfred  S. 
Blunt,  who  Spent  several  months  in  1880  and 
1881  in  Jiddah,  the.  sea-port  of  Mecoa,  and 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  in  the  almost  exclusive 
society  of  Mussulmans,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  tendencies  of  Mohammeaan  thought 
and  of  studying  the  prospects  for  the  future  of 
the  faith  of  Islam,  gives  an  estimate  as  to  the 
approximate  census  of  the  ffaj,  or  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  and  of  the  population  of  the  Moham- 
medan world,  which  will  be  found  in  the  table 
on  the  following  page. 

The  numbers  included  in  the  four  great  sects 
are  roughly  given  as  follows : 

1.  The  Sunnitea,  or  Orthodox  Mohammedans.. . .  146,000,000 

2.  The  Shlitea,  or  sect  of  All 15,000,000 

8.  The  Abaditea  (Abadhlyeh) T.000,000 

i.  TheWahabitca 8,000,000 


All  of  these  sects  hold  in  common  to  the 
four  fundamental  beliefs  of  Islam,  viz. :  A  be- 
lief in  one  true  God,  the  creator  and  ordainer 
of  all  things ;  2.  A  belief  in  a  fature  life  of  re- 
ward and  punishment ;  8.  A  belief  in  a  dinoe 
revelation  imparted  first  to  Adam,  and  renewed 
at  intervals  to  Noah,  to  Abraham,  to  Moses, 
and  to  Jesus  Christ,  and,  last  of  aU,  in  its  per- 
fect form,  to  Mohammed — ^a  revelation  not  of 
dogma  only,  but  of  practice,  which  has  tangbt 
a  universal  rule  of  life  for  all  mankind,  in  poli- 
tics and  legislation,  as  well  as  in  doctrine  and 
morals ;  and,  4.  A  belief  in  the  Koran  as  the 
literal  word  of  God,  and  in  its  inspired  inter- 
pretation by  the  Prophet  and  his  companions, 
preserved  through  trsidition  (Haditb).   On  other 
points,  however,  both  of  belief  and  practice, 
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TABLE  OV  THI  MKCCA  PILORDfAGE  OV  1880. 


NATIONALITY  OF  PILGRIMS. 


bjects,  ioclading  pilgrims  from  Syria  and  Ink,  but  not  from  Arabia  proper 

la,  **  people  of  the  Weat^'  (AraMc-apeaking  Moaaulmana  from  the  Barbaiy  States) 

Yemen 

Oman  and  Hadramaat 

Nejd,  Asair,  and  Hasa,  most  of  Uiem  Wahabitea 

Heiaz,  of  wtiom  perhaps  ten  thousand  are  Meceana. 

m  ooodan 

m  Zanzibar 

m  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 


itish  subjects) 

^7  from  Java,  and  Dutch  snbjeeta. 


m  the  khanates  (pilgrims  included  in  the  Ottoman  ffqj) 

asians,  Tartars,  etc.  (Russian  subjects,  but  included  in  the  Ottoman  Ifc^. 
t  A<jyhAn«  and  Beloodiiees  (included  in  the  Indian  and  Persian  I/C09) 


rpdgrlms  present  at  Arafitt. 
uisaa  of  Islam 


ArriTing 


8,500 
5,000 
6,000 
8,000 
8,000 


2,000 

1,000 

150 

6,000 

16,000 

12,000 

100 


Arrirlng 
by  Und. 


1,000 
1,000 


5,000 
2^000 


2,500 


98,250 


linwnlmM 

popoUtka 

rtpntcalad. 


22,000,000 
5,000,000 

18,000,000 
2,500,000 
8,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 

10,000,000(?) 
1,500,000 

'8,000,666 

40,000,000 

80,000,000 

15,000,000 

8,000,000 

5,000,000 

8,000,000 


1:5,000,000 


)r  80  widely  tbat  they  miist  be  consid- 
aot  only  distinct  from,  bat  hostile  to, 
er;  bnt  not  so  irreconcilably  so  bat 
f  all  allow  the  rest  to  be  distinctly 
le  pale  of  Islam,  and  will  pray  on  oc- 
each  other^s  mosqaes,  and  kneel  at  the 
ines  on  pilgrimages, 
tnnite,  the  orthodox  and  predominant 
slam,  is  sabdivided  into  three  consid- 
cts  or  schools  of  theology.  The  Hane- 
which  is  most  largely  represented  in 
image,  is  the  school  to  which  the 
imanli  race  and  the  ofiBcial  classes,  in- 
he  vice-regal  coarts  of  Egypt,  Tripoli, 
8,  and  the  coarts  of  most  of  the  Indian 
ire  attached.  It  is  the  most  conserva- 
le  sects,  and  holds,  according  to  the 
ns  of  the  Turkish  Ulema,  that  the 
on  of  new  doctrine  is  absolutely  closed, 
nothing  can  be  added  to  or  taken  away 
already  existing  body  of  religious  law. 
owever,  become  extremely  lax  as  to 

'alekite  sect  is  ^^  puritanical,  fierce  in 
i,  severe  in  its  m orals, ^^  and  embraces 
fervent  and  most  fanatical  of  the  be- 
men  of  ostensible  and  sincere  piety, 
^present  more  nearly  than  any  other 
Etns  the  ancient  earnestness  of  the 
i  companions.^*  It  includes  the  Ara- 
African  tribes  west  of  the  Nile,  and 
ihin  of  the  Delta.  It  also  believes 
liry  has  been  closed,  and  change  is  iiu- 

lafite  sect  is  the  most  namerous,  and 
I  most  of  the  Arabs  out  of  Africa,  ttie 
the  Mussalman  popalation  in  India,  at 
3re  Arabian  inflaence  prevails,  and  the 
[ohammedans.  The  Shafites  appear 
to  widen  rather  than  narrow  the  area 
^,  are  more  humane  than  the  other 
heir  bearing  toward  infidels,  ^*  finding 
n  ground  with  them  in  the  distinction 
right  and  wrong,*'  entertain  ideas  of  a 
formation,  and  appear  to  feel,  without 
Uing  to  admit  it,  an  indefinite  desire 


to  see  Islam  united  once  more,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  dogmatic  concessions. 

A  fourth  sect,  the  Hanballite,  is  included 
among  the  Sunnite  bodies,  but  it  now  has  only 
a  few  followers. 

The  Shiites  number,  outside  of  Persia,  one 
million  Ir&ki  Arabs,  five  million  in  India,  a 
few  in  Syria  and  Afghanistan,  and  isolated 
groups  near  Medina  and  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  West.  They  refuse  to  tolerate  the  preten- 
sions of  any  one  now  in  authority  to  the  title 
of  Imam  and  Oaliph,  but  hold  it  in  abeyance, 
awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Mohdy,  or  leader, 
who  is  to  reunite  Islam ;  and  a  belief  is  said  to 
prevail  among  them  that  reform  is  at  hand, 
and  the  leader  may  be  expected  at  any  moment 
and  from  any  quarter.  The  religious  bitterness 
between  this  division  of  Islam  and  the  Sun- 
nites  has  sensibly  declined  within  the  last  fifty 
years. 

The  heretical  sect  of  the  Abadhiyeh  are  found 
only  in  Oman  and  Zanzibar.  They  simply  re- 
ject all  communion  with  the  Sunnites,  and  deny 
all  Khalifal  history  and  authority  later  than  the 
reign  of  Omar,  as  well  as  all  the  later  tradi- 
tions. Allied  to  them  are  the  Zeidites  of  Yemen, 
whose  sympathies  lie  on  the  side  of  liberality 
of  opinion  and  reform  in  morals,  but  whose 
sole  importance,  their  numbers  being  few,  lies 
in  their  geographical  proximity  to  Mecca. 

The  Wahabite  movement  has  failed  as  an 
effort  to  regenerate  the  Mohammedan  world 
politically,  but  the  spirit  of  reform  it  awakened 
has  remained,  with  effects  that  may  be  seen  in 
the  present  unquiet  attitude  of  expectation  in 
Islam — its  indirect  result.  In  Arabia  the  zeal 
of  the  Wahabites  has  declined,  and  has  given 
place  to  liberal  ideas. 

The  Chinese  Mohammedans  are  scattered 
and  isolated,  and  can  not  well  be  placed  in  any 
of  the  general  groups. 

The  relative  numerical  inferiority  of  the  Ot- 
toman Mohammedans  is  strikingly  exhibited  in 
the  census- table.  Ottoman  thought  appears  in 
quit«  as  subordinate  a  position  when  Islam  is 
viewed  in  perspective.    This  was  exemplified 
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in  Mr.  Blunt^s  observations  at  Jiddah,  where  strength,  and  needs  the  snpport  of  some  stronger 
everj  race  and  language  and  sect  of  Moham-  power  to  defend  him  against  the  hostile  An- 
medanism  are  represented  in  the  throngs  of  bian  tribes  of  Nejd,  and  to  protect  the  pilgrim 
pilgrims,  and  where  the  stranger  hears  dis-  routes  to  Mecca,  on  the  freedom  of  which,  and 
cussed  on  every  side  the  politics  of  the  great  the  consequent  continued  coming  of  pilgrimg, 
world;  where  "the  religion  professed  is  that  his  prosperity  depends.  The  Sultan  affords 
of  a  wider  Islam  than  he  has  been  accustomed  the  required  protection,  and,  in  addition,  tran»- 
to  in  Turkey  or  in  India,"  and  where  his  view  mits  annually  to  the  Shereef  the  revenues  of 
of  Islam  becomes  suddenly  enlarged.  And  Mr.  the  Yacouf  within  the  Turkish  Empire,  which 
Blunt  owns  "  to  having  come  away  with  more  are  supposed  to  amount  to  nearly  h^f  a  million 
than  a  gratified  curiosity,  and  to  having  found  pounds  sterling.  In  return  he  is  acknowledged 
new  worlds  of  thought  and  life  in  an  atmos-  as  sovereign,  and  enjoys  undisturbed  power 
phere  I  had  fancied  to  be  only  of  decay.  I  and  patronage,  except  in  Mecca  itself;  and 
was  astonished  at  the  vigorous  life  of  Islam,  at  also  holds  the  power  of  removal  and  nomina- 
its  practical  hopes  and  fears  in  this  modern  tion  of  the  Shereef,  provided  he  always  selects 
nineteenth  century,  and,  above  all,  at  its  reality  that  officer  from  the  shereefal  family.  "Either 
as  a  moral  force."  hates  and  despises  the  other,  the  patron  and 
Nevertheless,  the  Sultan  assumes  to  be  Ca-  the  patronized ;  and,  save  that  their  union  is  a 
llph  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  world,  and  his  necessity,  it  would  long  ago  have,  by  uutnal 
title  is  tacitly  conceded  by  the  mass  of  the  consent,  been  dissolved." 
Sunnite  sect.  According  to  the  orthodox  doc-  The  internal  movements  of  recent  years  in 
trine,  a  caliph  is  essential  as  the  ex-offieio  head  Turkey  and  in  the  whole  Mohammedan  world 
of  the  religious  polity  of  Islam,  and  as  the  sue-  have  turned  very  largely  upon  the  position  of 
cessor  of  the  Prophet.  Whoever  holds  the  the  house  of  Othman  in  relation  to  the  cal- 
office  is  theoretically  king  over  all  Islam,  and  iphate.  Sultan  Abdul-Aziz,  in  the  early  part  of 
its  supreme  religious  authority  in  spiritual  mat-  his  reign,  eagerly  took  up  with  a  suggestion 
ters ;  although,  practically,  his  temporal  juris-  that  his  strength  and  Turkish  infiuence  might 
diction  can  only  extend  to  such  lands  as  he  can  be  greatly  increased  by  putting  the  Fpiriteal 
hold  by  arms ;  and  the  Sultan  has  not  for  many  authority  of  the  Sultan  as  Caliph  more  promi- 
centuries  exercised  any  direct  authority  in  nently  forward.  The  Ulema  readily  agreed  to 
spiritual  matters.  The  Sultan  derives  his  title  the  scheme,  and  enthusiastically  entered  into 
as  Caliph  from  Selim  I,  who,  having  captured  the  prosecution  of  it.  Missionaries  were  sent 
and  beheaded  the  reigning  Mameluke  Sultan  of  out  to  propagate  in  all  the  Mohammedan  states 
Egypt,  in  1517,  acquired  from  a  descendant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sultan's  spiritual  leadership, 
the  house  of  Abbas,  whom  he  found  living  as  titu-  The  party  of  "Young  Turkey,"  with  Midhat 
lar  Caliph  at  Cairo,  a  cession  of  his  rights.  One  Pasha,  accepted  the  central  idea  of  the  plan,  and 
of  Selim's  successors  obtained  from  the  Ulema  a  labored  to  secure  its  realization  in  a  modified 
decision  that  his  title  was  valid,  because  he  held  form,  the  prominent  feature  of  which  was  the 
it — 1.  By  the  right  of  the  sword — until  a  separation  of  the  political  power  from  the 
claimant  with  a  better  title  should  appear ;  2.  spiritual  functions  of  the  Caliph.  With  this 
By  election,  the  form  of  which  is  still  kept  up ;  object,  they  sought  to  establish  a  constitutional 
8.  By  nomination,  derived  from  the  original  parliamentary  system  of  government,  in  which 
cession  to  Selim;  4.  By  virtue  of  the  guardian-  a  ministry  should  assume  the  charge  of  tern- 
ship  he  exercises  over  the  two  shrines  (at  Mecca  poral  affairs  and  be  responsible  for  their  man- 
ana  Medina);  and,  5.  By  virtue  of  his  possess-  agement,  leaving  the  Sultan,  still  the  nominal 
ing  the  Amanaty  or  sacred  relics.  These  claims,  head  of  the  state,  to  be  occupied  pre-eminently 
however,  do  not  rule  without  being  passively  with  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  Abdnl-Azif 
disputed.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco  claims  proved  to  be  incompetent  to  carry  out  this  en- 
himself  to  be  the  Caliph,  as  the  representative  terprise  on  which  he  had  apparently  started 
of  that  ancient  schism  of  Cordova  which  took  well,  became  an  impediment  to  it,  and  was  de- 
place  in  the  second  century ;  but  the  limited  posed.  Abdul-Hamid  was  better  fitted  to  the 
extent  of  his  dominion  and  his  remoteness  from  purposes  of  the  Ulema,  and  seemed  more  capa- 
the  center  of  Mohammedanism  prevent  his  ble  of  carrying  them  out,  but,  before  he  was 
claim  from  being  effectively  heard.  Of  more  able  to  accomplish  anything  in  that  direction, 
importance  are  the  claims  of  the  princes  of  the  the  prestige  of  Turkey  as  a  power  was  nearly 
house  of  Eoreysh,  at  Mecca,  which  are  sup-  destroyed  by  its  defeat  in  war,  and  a  new  diffi- 
ported  by  the  fact  of  descent  from  Ali  Ibn  culty  of  the  most  formidable  character  had  to 
Abutaleb,  the  fourth  Caliph,  and  through  his  be  met.  Abdul-Hamid  and  those  who  are  co- 
wife,  Fatmeh,  from  Mohammed  himself,  and  operating  with  him  have  not,  however,  given  up 
are  centered  in  the  Grand  Shereef  of  Mecca,  their  scheme,  but  are  still  using  every  effort  to 
as  the  ostensible  head  of  the  house.    The  Sul-  promote  it. 

t^m  does  not  venture  to  dispute  the  claim,  but  In  the  mean  time  a  new  scheme,  in  which 

buys  it  off,  and  has  established  thereby  one  of  Midhat  Pasha  is  credited  with  being  a  promi- 

the  strongest  facts  which  he  is  able  to  use  in  nent  mover,  has  been  started  among  the  Ara- 

^upport  of  his  own  exercise  of  the  powers  of  bians  and   the  Mohammedans  who  are  not 

Caliph.    The  Shereef  of  Mecca  has  no  political  friendly  to  Turkish  rule,  for  the  erection  of  a 
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caliphate  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  neath  a  pretense  of  working  for  an  Islamitio 
Ottoman  sultanate.    This  was  the  central  idea  nnion  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan, 
of  the  agitation  which  prevailed  in  S3rria  while  Abdol-Hamid,  whose   capacity  is   recognized 
Midhat  Pasha  was  governor  there;  it  is  the  and  appreciated  hy  all  observers  of  Turkish 
practical  motive  to  which  life  is  given  by  the  affairs,  detected  the  real  nature  of  the  scheme, 
expectancy   shared  by  all  the  Arabs  of  the  and^  dexterously   checkmating   his    enemies, 
speedy  coming  of  a  Mohdy  or  guide  who  is  to  turned  it  to  his  own  advantage  by  putting  him- 
appear  as  a  chief  to  unite  and  purify  Islam  self  at  the  head  of  it.    He  enlisted,  to  aid  him 
and  restore  its  prestige ;  and  it  is  a  paramount  in  carrying  it  out.  Sheik  Zaffer,  a  Tripolitan, 
object  of  the    rising  of  the  tribes  which  is  who  had  long  been  his  spiritual  director ;  Munif 
threatened  in  North  Africa,  and  which  is  be-  Effendi,  now  Munif  Pasha,  who  had  been  Min- 
lieved  to  be  directed  as  much  against  Turkish  ister   of  Public  Instruction ;  Abdul  Huda,  a 
authority  as  against  European  aggression.  young  sheik  of  an  old  Aleppine  Arab  family ; 
A  correspondent  of  the  London  *^  Times/*  Ghazi  Osman,  the  hero  of  rlevna ;  and  Beh- 
who  appears  to  have  gained  a  fairly  intelligible  ram  Aga,  the  chief  eunuch.    Schemes  for  re- 
view of  the  intrigues  of  the  Ottoman  court,  forming  and  renovating  the  native  institutions 
has  written  to  that  journal  from  Constantino-  in  accordance  with  certain  old  principles  were 
pie,  January  12,  1882,  an  account  of  the  con-  undertaken  and  abandoned,  after  a  short  trial 
sultations  that  are  going  on  within  the  palace  under  the  administration  of  Khairredin  Pasha, 
of  the  Sultan  relative  to  the  declaration  of  the  Plans  for  extending  the  influence  of  the  conn-  , 
Ottoman  caliphate.     At  the  Sublime  Porte  all  try  to  foreign  populations  were  pressed  more 
is  still  outwardly  European  in  its  aspect ;  but  vigorously   and   persistently.    Personages    of 
at  the  imperial  palace  Asiatic  methods  and  distinction  in  all  parts  of  the  Mussulman  world 
Pan-Islamic   thought   prevail,  and  it   is  here  were  encouraged  to  visit  Constantinople,  and 
that  the  radical  transformation  which  Turkish  received  there  a  liberal  hospitality  and  marked 
statesmanship  has  undergone  during  the  present  consideration.    The   agents   who   were    sent 
Sultan's  reign  must  be  studied.    The  object  of  abroad  in  the  interest  of  the  scheme  were  re- 
raising Turkey  to  an  honorable  place  among  oeived  with  favor  in  the  most  distant  countries, 
the  European  powers,  and-  making  Constant!-  The  Mussulmans  of  India  were  well  impressed 
nople  one  of  the  great  European  capitals,  which  with  it,  and  a  special  organ  in  the  Urdu  Ian- 
bad  guided  Turkish   diplomacy  for  the  fifty  guage,  called  the  '*  Peik  IsJam,''  was  founded  at 
years  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  Constantinople  to  keep  them  informed  respect- 
reign,  has  been  exchanged  for  that  of  making  ing  it.    In  Afghanistan  the  propaganda  was 
the  Ottoman  Empire  the  nucleus  of  a  new  uni-  encouraged  by  England ;  and  the  special  envoy 
Tersal  caliphate,  and  Constantinople  the  po-  of  the  Sultan,  who  was  sent  to  Cabool  to  warn 
litical  center  of  the  Mohammedan  world ;  and  Shere  Ali  against  too  intimate  relations  with 
the  Sultan  draws  his  inspiration  from  men  who  Russia,  told,  on  his  return  to  Constantinople, 
are  in  sympathy  with  this  ambition,  and  seeks  how  the  people  had  crowded  around  him  in 
European  advice  only  so  far  as  he  can  use  it  to  order  to  have  the  honor  of  touching  the  gar- 
assist  him  in  accomplishing  its  object.    Ac-  ment  of  an  envoy  of  the  Caliph.    The  scheme 
cording  to  this  writer,  whose  view  does  not  was  resisted  for  a  time  by  the  Shereef  Hussein 
otherwise  differ  from  those  of  other  observers,  of  Mecca  and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  but  these 
the  project  of  a  united  Islam  under  the  Otto-  princes  were  put  out  of  the  way,  the  former 
man  caliphs  dates  from  the  present  reign ;  and  by  assassination,  the  latter  by  deposition.  Since 
the  patriotism  of  Abdul-Aziz  and  the  party  of  then  the  idea  of  the  caliphate  has  made  rapid 
Young  Turkey  was  of  a  Turkish,  not  of  a  Mo-  progress  on  tEe  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
hammedan,  kind.    As  long  as  it  appeared  pos-  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.    The  dispositions 
sible  or  probable  that  Turkey  would  continue  of  the  people  of  the  land  which  formerly  com- 
to  be  able  to  find  a  patron  among  the  Christian  posed  the  Western  Caliphate  were  at  first  ad- 
powers,  the  Turks  were  willing  to  be  satisfied  verse,  but  were  changed  by  the  French  inva- 
to  have  affairs  go  on  in  the  old  traditional  sion  of  Tunis,  which  ^^  aroused  the  dormant 
way ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Russian  Govern-  hatred  of  the  infidel,  and  transformed  from  a 
ment  had  displayed  its  real  policy  in  the  Treaty  harmless  theory  into  a  very  dangerous  reality 
of  San  Stefano,  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin  had  the  Sultanas  oaliphal  pretensions  with  regard 
shown  that  Turkey  had  no  longer  any  Chris-  to  Northern  Africa."    The  danger  of  these 
tian  protector,  that  the  Turks  began  to  feel  pretensions,  in  the  view  of  the  correspondent 
that  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  Christen-  of  the  ^*  Times,"  does  not  lie  in  any  probability 
dom,  and  the  ground  was  prepared  for  Pan-  of  the  Sultan  being  able  to  create  a  vast  Pan- 
Islamist  theories.    Under  the  indignation  that  Islamic  empire,  but  in  the  possibility  that  the 
was  excited  against  the  Sultan  and  his  dynasty  Mussulmans  who  live  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
for  the  destruction  of  Turkish  prestige  under  Ottoman  Empire,  and  who  owe  allenance  to 
their  rule,  a  plan  was  formed  for  the  elevation  sovereigns  other  than  the  Sultan,  should  be 
to  the  caliphate  of  the  Shereef  of  Mecca.    In  brought  under  the  influence  of  Constantino- 
order  to  forestall  suspicion,  the  scheme  was  pie,  and  that  this  influence  should  be  used 
communicated  to   the   Sultan  in  a  disguised  at  critical  moments  to  produce  popular  sedi- 
form,  in  which  its  real  aim  was  concealed  be-  tion  and  insurrection — a  possibility  that  has 
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already  become  real  in  Timis  and  Southern  superior  rank  of  t^e  shereefs  on  ceremomal 

Algeria.  occasions,  is  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  bu 

Both  these  movements — the  one  that  urns  therefore  always  taken  particular   pains,  by 

to  extend  and  develop  the  spiritual  authority  subsidies,  by  fostering  family  feuds,  by  pereooAl 

of  the  Sultan,  and  that  which  aspires  to  the  selection  of  the  shereefs,  and  by  influence  oTer 

erection  of  an  independent  caliphate— contem-  them  personally,  to  keep  them  in  subordination 

plate  a  union  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  to  him.    The  assassination  of  the  Shereef  £1 

may  equally  be  called  Pan-Islamic :  the  ques-  Husseyn  Ibn  Aoun»  on  the  14th  of  March,  1880, 

tion  as  to  which  party  will  prevail  must  be  one  although  nothing  is  positively  known  on  tbe 

of  physical  force,  for  the  Sultan's  title  to  the  subject,  is  believed  to  have  been  inspired  by 

caliphate  avowedly  rests  solely  upon  his  ability  political  motives.    The  murdered  Shereef  was 

to  maintain  it  thus.    The  parties  opposed  to  the  a  man  of  liberal  views,   friendly  toward  the 

Sultan  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  European  powers,  and  so  popular  among  the 

being  united  under  any  single  leader,  and  of  Arabs  of  Hejaz  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  tbe 

having  their  forces  scattered.    The  Shereef  of  Turkish  Government    The  Shereef  who  took 

Morocco  advances  a  claim  to  the  title ;  and  a  his  place,  Abdul  Mutalleb,  was  of  a  rival  branch 

chief  has  arisen  in  Tripoli  who  claims  to  be  the  of  the  family,  of  Wahabite  affiliations,  and  a 

expected  leader  ofthe  Mohammedan  prophecies,  fierce   fanatic,   and  had    twice   before   been 

and  promises  to  reveal  himself  openly  to  the  shereef  and  twice  deposed.    He  is  more  than 

world  on  the  12th  of  November,  1882.    This  ninety  years  old,  and  it  has  been  mentioned 

leader,  who  is  called  El  Mehdi,  is  the  sacrosanct  as  a  curious  coincidence  that  his  name  is  tbe 

head  of  the  Sennoussia  community,  which  is  same  which  the  traditions  give  to  the  vioege- 

said  to  have  hundreds  of  monasteries  in  North  rent  of  the  Mohdy  who  is  to  appear  in  1682, 

Africa,  and  even  in  Arabia  and  Syria,  and  to  and  overthrow  the  Turkish    power  and  tbe 

be  obeyed  by  Mohammedan  tribes  of  the  desert  caliphate  of  Constantinople.    It  is  believed  by 

whose  very  names  are  unknown  to  Europeans,  many  Mussulmans  that  an  Arabian  caliphate, 

The  prophecy  of  which  he  aspires  to  accom-  deriving  an  undoubted  title  direct  from  tbe 

plish  the  ful  Ailment  is  believed  to  have  been  founder  of  the  faith,  would  go   far  toward 

drawn  up  by  Sennoussi,  the  Algerine  Moor — a  reconciling  the  sects  with  orthodox  Islam,  and 

shereef  or  descendant  of  the  Prophet — who  restoring  unity  among  them.     The  Arabians 

founded  in  1850  the  great  organization  which  would  be  able  to  give  their  caliphate  a  strong 

now  disputes  with  the  Turks  the  sovereignty  and  effective  support ;  for  they  are  described 

of  Southern  Tripoli,  and  which  supplies  the  as  being  an  active,  vigorous,  and  liberal-minded 

material  resources  for  the  resistance  offered  by  people ;  their  settled  estates  in  the  oases  are 

the  Tunisian  tribes  to  the  Turkish  invasion.    It  well  kept  and  thrifty ;  and  the  political  princes 

has  been  circulated  for  several  years  through  in  the  states  of  the  peninsula  have  given  their 

the  Moorish-Mussulman    world,  and  predicts  people  a  security  of  government  that  is  on- 

that  '^  on  the  1st  of  the  month  of  Mohassan,  in  known  under  Turkish  jurisdiction, 
the  year  1300  (November  12,  1882),  will  ap-        Opposite  opinions  prevail  on  the  question 

pear  the  El  Mohdy,  or  Messiah.    He  will  be  whether  the  Mohammedan  religion  is  capable 

exactly  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  noble  bear-  of  being  reformed  and  given  a  development  in 

ing.    One  arm  will  be  longer  than  the  other;  accordance  with  the  present  tendencies  of  civ- 

his  father^s   name    will    be    Mohammed,  his  ilized  nations.    The  Rev.  Edward  Sell,  who 

mother^s  Fatima,  and  he  will  be  hidden  for  a  has  embodied  the  results  of  fifteen  years^  study 

time  prior  to  his  manifestation.''    The  Tripoli-  among  the  Mussulmans  of  India  in  his  "Faith 

tan  El  Mehdi  has  the  physical  peculiarity  re-  of  Islam,"  has  shown  that  the  Koran  lb  not  the 

ferred  to,  his  right  arm  reaching  to  his  knee,  sole  standard  of  Moslem  doctrine  and  practice, 

and  he  has  for  four  years  been  hidden  from  all  but  that  it  is  supplemented   by  three  other 

eyes  in  a  religions  retreat.    Another  chief  has  standards  of  nearly  equal  authority.    The  Ko- 

risen  in  Soodan.    The  Khedive  of  Egypt  is  ran  itself  is  held  to  be  unique  among  sacred 

believed  to  be  willing  to  aspire  to  the  position  books,  and  pre-eminent  over  them  all,  because 

of  a  leader  if  an  opportunity  should  be  offered  every  word  of  it  was  composed  in  heaven  and 

him ;  and  the  followers  of  Colonel  Arabi,  in  dictated  to  Mohammed,  word  by  word,  in  the 

the  same  country,  are  said   to  be  earnestly  Arabic  language,  and  in  an  audible  voice,  wbil« 

watching  for  the  deliverer.    The  family  of  the  the  other  divine  books  were  received  by  the 

Shereef  of  Mecca  have  the  vast  advantage  over  prophets  who  uttered  them  only  in  the  form 

any  other  possible  competitors  to  the  supreme  of   ideas.    Thus,  it  can  not  be  altered  in  tbe 

title  of  Islam  that  they  are  of  the  acknowl-  slightest  degree.    It  is,  however,  supplemented 

edged  blood  of  that  tribe  of  Koreysh  which  and  explained  by  the  *'  Sunnat,"  which  consists 

Mohammed  himself  designated  as  his  heirs,  and  of  the  commands  given  by  the  Prophet  ontside 

"  are  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  religious  pres-  of  the  Koran,  and  the  examples  set  by  hiiDi 

tige  which  would  make  their  acquisition  of  the  including  his  '^  recorded  sayings,  doings,  and 

supreme  temporal  title  appear  natural  to  all  silences  '*  on  certain  subjects,  which,  thongb 

but  tbe  races  who  have  been  in  subjection  to  technically  not  as   sacred  as  the  Koran,  are 

the  Ottomans."  quite  as  binding,  and  are  in  many  cases  tbe 

The  Sultan,  who  is  said  to  acknowledge  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  doubtful  pat* 
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sages  ID  the  Koran.  A  third  standard  is  the  pean  force ;  "  and  a  moral  sympathy  is  ac- 
''  Ijma,"  or  consensus  of  the  leading  Mohamme-  Knowledged  hetween  a  Moslem  and  a  Christian 
dan  theologians  on  all  disputed  points  of  faith  state  which  has  its  hase  in  a  common  sense  of 
and  practice,  which  is  hased  on  the  systems  of  right  and  justice."  The  same  humane  feeling 
jurisprudence  established  by  the  four  great  or-  is  known  to  exist  in  Nejd ;  it  is  believed  to 
thodox  Imaums,  Abn  Hanifa,  Ibn  M&lik,  As-  exist  in  Yemen ;  in  Hejaz,  the  most  fanatical 
Shafil,  and  Ibn  Hanbal.  These  decisions  are  of  Mohammedan  states,  Mr.  Blunt  found  *^  all 
absolutely  binding  on  all  true  believers,  and  it  that  was  truly  Arabian  in  the  population  as 
has  been  an  article  of  faith  with  men  of  the  truly  liberal " ;  and  the  late  Shereef  of  Mecca 
Turkish  schools  since  the  eleventh  century  of  was  ready,  when  he  was  assassinated,  to  open 
the  Christian  era,  that  all  further  discussion  or  his  coimtry  to  European  intercourse,  and  abol- 
iaterpretation  on  these  points  is  closed.  ,  The  ish  the  slave-trade.  The  best  thinkers  of  Is- 
foarth  standard,  *'Qias,"  is  provided  in  the  lam,  who  seek  to  promote  these  views,  are 
system  of  analogical  reasoning  practiced  by  the  simply  waiting  a  legal  authority  to  change,  and 
doctors  of  the  Mohammedan  law.  The  Turkish  are  seeking  means  to  call  such  an  authority  out 
school  hold  that  this  method  of  interpretation  and  put  it  in  a  position  to  act. 
also  is  closed  by  the  rule  that  nothing  can  be  The  political  prospects  of  Islam  are  less 
drawn  out  by  it  that  is  contradictory  to  or  does  promising  than  are  the  forecasts  of  its  relig- 
not  coincide  with  what  is  determined  by  the  ious  zeal  and  spiritual  supremacy.  Its  princi- 
other  three  standards.  Another  school,  rep-  pal  independent  states  are  hard  pressed  by  hos- 
resented  by  the  Turkish  liberals  and  the  Ara-  tile  Christian  nations.  The  Ottoman  power  is 
bian  reformers,  has  arisen,  who  believe  that  this  threatened  in  Europe  and  Armenia,  and  Turk- 
method  can  be  used  so  as  to  afford  a  system  ish  statesmen  themselves  can  not  exclude  the 
under  which  the  principles  of  Islam  may  be  belief  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time 
adapted  to  any  exigency  that  may  arise.  They  when  the  Sultan  will  have  to  retire  from  those 
maintain  that  Mohammedanism  in  its  institu-  outlying  provinces,  and  fall  back  upon  the 
tion,  and  for  many  centuries  after  its  birth,  Turkish  populations  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
was  eminently  a  rationalistic  creed,  and  that  Arabian  tribes.  Persia,  weak,  disorganized, 
its  first  spiritual  triumphs  were  obtained  and  decaying,  is  constantly  threatened  by 
through  reason  as  well  as  through  faith.  The  Russia,  while  the  Turcomans  of  the  desert  and 
rules  then  established,  embodied  in  custom  and  the  tribes  beyond  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes 
law,  served  as  a  sufficient  guide  whUe  Islam  are  submitting  to  the  same  great  power.  Af- 
was  confined  to  Arabia,  bat  had  to  be  elabo-  ghanistan,  the  last  of  the  great  independent 
rated  by  further  reasoning,  as  was  done  by  the  khanates,  is  overshadowed  by  Russia  and 
four  great  Imaums,  as  soon  as  it  went  out  England.  The  Mediterranean  states  of  Africa 
from  Arabia,  and  had  to  meet  new  conditions,  are  either  already  under  European  influence 
By  the  same  principle,  a  new  elaboration  of  or  objects  of  the  jealous  greed  of  rival  powers, 
reasoning  is  now  called  for,  since  the  faith  has  In  India,  the  largest  population  of  Mohammed- 
to  face  other  new  and  unprecedented  condi-  ans  in  any  single  country  is  under  the  con- 
tions,  and  will  be  in  place  whenever  a  new  trol  of  the  English  Government ;  and  another 
leader  may  appear  with  sufficient  authority  to  large  population  of  Malay  Mohammedans  is 
direct  it  and  give  it  approval.  These  views,  restrained  by  Dutch  rule.  Two  desperate  at- 
and  the  expectation  of  the  new  leader,  or  tempts  of  Mohammedans  within  the  Chinese 
Mohdy,  prevail  most  wherever  Arab  thought  Empire  to  recover  independence  have  been 
is  the  strongest,  and  it  is  there,  says  Mr.  Blunt,  suppressed,  in  Yunnan  and  Kashgar,  with 
*'that  we  now  find  the  surest  symptoms  of  re-  bloody  massacres.  Mohammedanism  holds  its 
turning  mental  life.  Modern  Arabia,  wherever  own,  however,  in  the  interior  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
she  has  come  in  contact  with  what  we  call  key  and  Arabia,  and  is  making  a  rapid  spir- 
the  civilization  of  the  world,  has  shown  her-  itual  growth  in  Southeastern  Aj>ia,  where  it  is 
self  ready  and  able  to  look  it  in  the  face ;  and  believed  that  it,  rather  than  Christianity,  is 
she  is  now  setting  herself  seriously  to  solve  the  destined  to  supplant  Buddhism,  and  in  the  in- 
problem  of  her  own  position,  and  that  of  her  terior  of  Africa^  where  it  has  the  advantage  in 
creed  toward  it.  .  .  .  Where  her  intelligence  the  rivalry  with  Christianity,  and  appears  des- 
has  remained  unclouded  by  the  sense  of  polit-  tinedto  be  the  religion  of  the  future.  Whether 
ioal  wrong,  she  has  proved  herself  capable  not  it  will  be  able  to  maintain  its  spiritual  ascend- 
only  of  understanding  the  better  thought  of  Eu-  ency  and  growth  without  a  strong  center  of 
rope,  but  of  assimilating  with  it  as  akin  to  her  temporal  power,  or  whether  it  will  again  be 
own."  Thus  at  Cairo,  the  Arabian  ulemas  are  able  to  establish  such  a  power  as  shall  com- 
rapidly  assimilating  to  their  own  the  higher  mand  the  respect  of  the  world,  and  maintain 
principles  of  European  thought,  and  adopting  its  influence  among  the  populations  of  the  faith. 
Borne  of  the  better  leatures  of  European  moral-  are  questions  to  which  the  present  condition  of 
ity.  In  Oman  and  Peninsular  Arabia  general-  affairs  does  not  afford  the  data  for  an  intelli- 
\y  there  is  a  real  feeling  of  cordiality  between  gent  answer. 

;he  Mohammedan  and  his  Christian  guest.  The  ITALY,   a  kingdom  of  Southern  Europe, 

ibolition  of  slavery  in  Zanzibar  was  a  conces-  Xing,  Humbert  I,  bom  March  14,  1844.    be 

ion  to  European  opinion  as  much  as  to  Euro-  succeeded  his  father,  Victor  Emanuel  II,  Janu- 
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arj  9,  1878,  and  married,  April  22,  1868,  Mar- 
garetha,  daughter  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Sa- 
voy, Duke  of  Genoa.  Heir- apparent,  Victor 
Emanuel,  Prince  of  Naples,  bom  November 
11,  1869. 

The  area  of  Italj  is  296,822*91  square  kilo- 
metres, or  114,415  square  miles.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  area  of  the  larger  territorial 
divisions  \oompartimenti\  with  the  population 
at  the  close  of  1879  : 


ury,  A.  Magliani;  Minister  of  War,  General  E. 
Ferrero ;  Aunister  of  the  Navy,  Vice- Admiral 
F.  Acton ;  Minister  of  Grace,  Justice,  and  Wor- 
ship, J.  Zanardelli ;  Minister  of  Public  ¥orks, 
A.  Baccarini ;  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 


meroe,  D.  Berti. 


The  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  of  tbe 
kingdom,  from  1876  to  1879,  were  as  follows 
(in  lire,  one  lira=19*8  cents)  : 


TERRITORIAL  DIVISIONS. 


Piedmont 

Liguria , 

Lombardy 

y  enetia. 

Emilia 

Umbria. , 

The  Marches. 

Tuscany 

Borne 

The  Abnuzi  and  Molise 

Campania 

ApaUa 

Basilicata 

Calabria 

Sicily 

BanUnia 

Total 


29,286*20 
5,824-20 
28.526-81 
28.468 -78 
20,615-09 
9,688-46 
9.708-70 
24,052-99 
11.917-18 
17,290- 11 
17,978-00 
2-2,115-07 
10,675-97 
17,257-18 
29,241-27 
24.842-05 


PopoUtioa  in 
1879. 


296,322-91 


8,107,026 

894,244 

8,6^4,594 

2,841,785 

2,-209,9l7 

574,878 

958,258 

2,286.606 

849,546 

1,841,457 

2,S94,1&7 

1,586,465 

586,944 

1,271,622 

2,882,851 

671,772 


28,487,091 


Italy  acquired  its  first  colony  in  1881,  by  the 
acquisition  of  Assab  Bay,  on  the  Red  Sea,  with 
a  population  of  about  1,000. 

The  movement  of  population  for  1879  was 
as  follows : 

Marriages 218,096 

D^^Jhs } »^<^'^»*^«  o'  still-births.  { ; ; ; ;  ;;•; ;  ^'^J'^J? 

StiU-blrths 88,625 

Surplus  of  births 227,471 

The  number  of  emigrants  for  1880  was  119,- 
901. 

The  principal  countries  of  destination  were 
as  follows : 

France. 

Anstro-Hnngary 

Switzerland , 

German  Empire 

Greece,  Turkey,  Servia,  and  Roumania 

Other  European  oountries 

Algeria 

E|?ypt 

inis , 


Tubl 

Brazil,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  United 

States  of  Colombia 

La  Plata  states 

United  Stotes  and  Canada. 

Other  countries 


48,172 

20,498 

18,074 

4,277 

4,598 

2,019 

1,890 

758 

260 

12,068 

15,271 

5,756 
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The  population  of  the  principal  cities,  on 
January  1,  1879,  was  as  follows,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statis- 
tics: 


Naples 458,614 

Milan 292.524 

Rome 289.821 

Palermo 286,579 

Turin 281,686 

Genoa 178,006 


Florence  (Jan.  1, 1880)  145,207 

Venice 131,276 

Messina 120,709 

Bologna 111,988 

Leghorn 97,410 

Caunia 90,996 


The  Italian  ministry  consisted,  at  the  close 
of  1881,  of  the  following  members:  President 
of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  A. 
Depretis;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  P.  8. 
Mancini;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  G. 
Baccelli ;  Minister  of  Finance  and  of  the  Treas- 


TEARS. 

RMriptL 

I>«Aeit(D)« 
nrplat(Sl 

1876 

1,429,423,768 
1,491,778,495 
1,448,085,277 
1,470,992,506 

1,486.887,418 
1,480,750,805 
1,480,822,500 
1,428,478,752 

D.   7,4ia.«5 

1877 

S.  ll,0ia,190 

1878 

8. 12,Jli,7n 

1879 

8. 42,518,731 

In  the  budget  for  1881  the  revenue  was  esti- 
mated as  follows : 

REVGNUK.  lire. 

Ordinary l,298,18a»T 

Extraordinary 141,89I,4dO 

Total 1,484,522,»7 

Some  of  the  principal  sources  of  theordinarj 
revenue  were  as  follows ; 

REVENUE.  tin. 

Direct  taxes 867,18aM« 

GrIst-tax 45.500,000 

Customs. 188,00*1,000 

Salt  and  tobacco  monopoly 191,500,000 

Posts,  telegraphs,  and  public  institutidiis  99,698,577 

The  expenditure  was  estimated  as  follows: 


DEPARTMENTS. 

Ordinary 
ezfMSdltsrM. 

EitnorfiM? 
•ziMDditam- 

Ministry  of  tbe  Treasury 

**       of  Flnftnc« ,  T . 

716,568,417 

180,908,794 

28.180,122 

6,227,461 

27.540.726 

56,52t»,069 

61,226,082 

192,809,760 

48.400,661 

8,512,618 

^       of  Justice  and  Worship 

"       of  Foreign  AflUrs 

'*       of  Public  Instruction. 
**       of  Interior 

114709 

ll^A* 

1.041,1»T 

2,iHJ»« 

of  Public  Worlcs 

"       of  War 

106,289,sO 

**       of  the  Navy 

27HO0O 

**       of  Agriculture 

1,1«2,67S 

Total 

1.271,844,655     154,967,80 

Total  expenditure 

Total  reyenue 

1,426,711,988 
1,484,5221857 

Expected  surplus 

7,81( 

)fi9i 

The  interest  and  amortization  of  the  public 
debt  in  1880  were  as  follows  (in  lire) : 


DEBT. 


1.  Consolidated  debt 

2.  Permanent  rente  of  the  Holy 

See. 

8.  Funded  debt  inscribed  in  the 
Libro  Grande 

4.  Miscellaneous  debt 

5.  Floating  debt. 

Total 


latarwt. 


896,479,400 

8.225,000 

85.885.685 
44.091.860 
14,015,876 


2,148,8M 


498,697,2n 


The  strength  of  the  Italian  army,  on  Sep* 
tember  80,  1880,  was  as  follows : 

Infcntryofthellne 254.1S1 

Military  districts. 2;&,»« 

Companies  of  the  Alps 12.176 

Berssglieri 42,827 

.Cayalry 88^1 
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Broogfat  forward 618,471 

Artillery 69,807 

Engine*™ 18,984 

OendArme*. . .' 17,591 

Military  schoola 8,210 

Sanita^^  companies 4,524 

Vetenuja 278 

Stud  depots. 851 

Disciplinary  companies 1,883 

Penal  institutions 2,102 

Officers  in  service 11,930 

Other  officers 2,421 

1.  Standing  army 786,609 

8.  ProTindal  militia 281.867 

8.  Officers  of  reserve 8,ias 

4  Territorial  militia 697,426 

Total 1,718,988 

The  navy  was  composed  as  follows  on  Jan< 
narj  1,  1880 : 


principal  articles  of  import  and  export  were  as 
follows  (in  lire) : 


CLASSES  OF  GOODS. 


Grain 

Malt  and  other  liquors 

Colonial  prodace 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Bfleds  and  ftniits 

Animals  and  animal  provisions. . 


1.  Articles  of  food. 


Fuel 

Minerals  and  ore 

Kaw metals ... 

Hair,  hides,  and  leather. 

Spinning  material 

Wood  and  timber. 


2.  ILaw  materials. 


VESSELS. 

No. 

Gont. 

Tone. 

Hone- 
power. 

MEH-or-WAR  : 

Ironclads 

17 

16 

6 

242 
143 

41 

101,651 

23,590 

7,960 

12,850 

Screw-steamers 

Side- wheel  steamers. . 

4,470 
2,050 

Total  men-of-war.. 
Tkasspobtb: 

Screw-steamers 

Side- wheel  steamers. . 

88 

20 
9 

426 

40 
12 

188,211 

17,969 
2,244 

19350 

2,894 
725 

Total  transports.... 

29 

62 

20,218 

8,619 

Total 

67 

478 

158,424 

22,969 

Pottery  and  glassware 

Metal  manufactures 

Machines  and  vessels 

Leather,  etc 

Yam 

Cordage  and  twine,  woven  goods 

and  clothing 

Paper 

Wood-carvings 

Objects  of  art 

Manuscripts,  articles  for  printing 


Imi 


porU. 


163,400,000 
17,200,000 
65,000,000 
17,800,000 
24,400,000 
79,800,000 


866,600,000 


Ksporti. 


76,200,000 

61,000,000 

4,700,000 

*  "6*200,000 
182,900,000 

296,000,000 


60,700,000 
11,300,000 
57,900,000 
44,200,000 
192,500,000 
82,000,000 

898,600,000 


8.  Manuihctured  goods. 
4.  Miscellaneous  goods . 


The  Commercial  value  of  the  imports  in  1880 
amounted  to  1,224,800,000  lire,  and  of  the  ex- 
ports to  1,130,600,000  lire.    The  value  of  the 


5.  Precious  metals 
Total 


11,800,000 
7,700,000 

38,600,000 
1,700,000 

42,400,000 

142,000,000 

8,000,000 

7,600,000 

82,900,000 

8,800,000 


286,000,000 


184,100,000 


89,500,000 


4,500,000 
80,100,000 

1,400,000 

25,100,000 

846,000,000 

15,000,000 


422,100,000 


10,000,000 

800,000 

1,900.'KH) 

4,900.000 

22,200,000 

24,900,000 

6,000,000 

87,400,000 

71,200,000 

1,500,000 


180,800,000 


208,800,000 


1,224,800,000 


28,900.000 
1,180,600^ 


,  The  movement  of  shipping  in  1879  is  exhib- 
ited by  the  following  table : 


VOYAGES. 

TOTAL. 

LADKN. 

STEAMERS. 

VeMcU. 

Tont. 

VeiMh. 

Too*. 

Venelt. 

Tons. 

10,224 
6,009 

1,612,746 
2,764,^74 

8,161 
^l72 

1,408,702 
2,544,465 

1.095 
8,025 

ENTKBBD. 

1.  Long  voyage : 

lUHan 

•    774,566 

Fortslirn. 

2,248,826 

Total  lontr  vovaire 

16,288 

4,877,619 

18,388 

8,958,167 

4,120 

8,017,880 

*.  Short  voyage : 

Italian. 

66,464 
8,528 

6.209,211 
2,308,564 

8,514,765 

44,206 
2,863 

5,686,496 
2,061,872 

7,698,868 

10,692 
2,874 

4.628.714 

Foreiim 

2,178,070 

Total  short  voyage 

69,987 

47,074 

18,566 

6,801,784 

CLEABED. 

'.  Long  voyage 

16,748 
69,450 

4,764,912 
8,171,754 

12,180 
45,865 

67,996 

8,518,888 
7,878,576 

4  518 
18,165 

8,278,187 

*•  Sbort  Yovaire 

6,529,168 

Total 

76.198 

12,986,666 

10,891,909 

17,678 

9,807,806 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion was  on  December  31,  1879,  8,289  kilome- 
tres. The  number  of  postal  stations  at  the 
close  of  1879  was  8,272;  of  letters  and  postal- 
cards  forwarded,  163,477,173 ;  of  printed  mat- 
ter, 143,729,598 ;  of  money  orders,  3,903,960. 
^6  aggregate  length  of  telegraph  lines  at  the 
end  of  1879  was  25,533  kilometres;  of  wires, 
H801  kilometres,  exclusive  of  175  kilometres 
of  submarine  cables.  The  number  of  offices 
w&s  1,494,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  rail- 
roads and  other  companies  (737).  The  total 
iiamber  of  dispatches  in  1879  was  5,502,581. 

£vei;y  Italian  statesman  must  take  account  of 
the  possibilitj  of  a  foreign  war.    The  geograph- 


ical situation  and  physical  conditions  of  Italy 
have  rendered  her  soil  in  all  ages  a  temptation 
and  a  prey  to  conquerors.  The  imperium  in 
imperio  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  awaits 
the  undoing  of  the  newly  founded  state.  It 
exercises  a  moral  sway  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  millions  in  every  country,  which  may, 
in  the  course  of  events,  give  it  an  influence  over 
the  springs  of  political  and  international  action, 
and  is  a  source  of  constant  apprehension.  This 
is  the  more  real,  owing  to  the  recent  reconstruc- 
tion of  Italian  existence  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  attained.  Fearful  lest  a 
fatal  blow  should  be  struck  at  the  unified  king- 
dom through  the  Church  or  in  some  fresh  dis- 
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tarbaDce  of  the  European  eqnilibrinra,  the  Ital-  most  advanced  and  radical  views  are  the  most 
ian  Government  has  burdened  itself  with  the  impatient  to  attain  it,  deeming  that  their  ide«8 
most  grievously  oppressive  military  establish-  will  not  have  scope  for  development  until  M- 
ment  in  Europe.  This  has  hindered  the  polit-  ians  have  won  in  battle  the  liberty  to  manage 
ical  development  of  the  nation  and  the  natural  their  affairs  as  they  will  without  danger  of  for- 
tendencies  to  improvement.  The  dominant  eign  interference.  The  Conservative  party 
party  is  composed  of  men  who  were  extreme-  would  have  proceeded  with  the  national  arroa- 
ly  radical  in  their  opinions,  and  passed,  many  ment  and  defenses  more  rapidly  than  the  Left 
of  them,  for  republicans  when  in  opposition,  has  done,  and  would  have  pursned  a  more  ag- 
Yet  these  radicals  in  office  are  more  timidly  gressive  policy  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
conservative  than  the  party  of  the  Right  whom  European  combinations.  The  cautious  and 
they  succeeded.  They  have  with  difficulty  temporizing  ministerial  party  have  been  driven 
been  able  to  unite  on  reforms  which  the  most  by  the  gust  of  popular  indignation  which  fol- 
moderate  among  them  considered  imperative  lowed  the  French  intervention  in  Tunis,  if 
before  they  came  into  power.  Much  of  their  they  would  not  otherwise  have  drifted,  to- 
attention  is  given  to  watching  the  European  ward  the  alliance  approved  by  the  Opposition, 
horizon  and  coquetting  with  other  powers  for  Tlie  effect  of  the  injury  dealt  to  Italian  pres- 
an  advantageous  alliance  in  the  next  European  tige  in  Tunis  by  France  has  been  to  obliterate 
convulsion.  The  exotic  military  system  under  the  sentiments  of  revenge  toward  Austria  and 
which  the  people  groan  is  fostered  and  con-  remove  the  danger  to  the  country  of  becoming 
stantly  enlarged  with  the  approval  of  all  par-  infiamed  and  plunged  into  a  war  on  account  of 
ties.  The  party  in  power  has  checked  all  natu-  Italia  irredenta.*  The  aggressive  aspirations 
ral  leanings  to  national  friendships  or  antipa-  which  are  now  turned  toward  France  are  far 
thies,  and  has  kept  the  country  in  absolute  less  strong  and  dangerous,  and  are  really  a 
isolation,  waiting  to  make  the  best  bargain  guarantee  of  peace,  as  they  constitute  a  check 
with  the  monster  armaments  which  are  will-  to  the  revengeful  designs  which  France  maj 
ingly  supported  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace  entertain  toward  Germany.  The  party  in 
by  this  overtaxed  and  peace-loving  people,  power  may  be  expected  to  continue  to  keep 
This  attitude  was  in  its  relations  to  internal  out  of  entangling  alliances  and  to  pursue  a  pa- 
politics  a  natural  and  logical  one  for  the  group  cifio  policy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen 
of  men  who  guide  the  helm  of  state  to  assume,  the  fortifications  and  increase  the  army  and 
for  they  occupy  a  neutral  ground  in  politics,  navy,  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  securitj 
and  balance  themselves  between  the  republican  and  prestige  of  the  nation.  The  internal  policy 
tendencies  which  are  derived  from  France  and  of  the  country  has  been  conducted  with  tlie 
the  monarchic  ideas  which  predominate  in  same  shrewd  and  politic  circumspection  which 
Central  Europe.  The  connection  of  the  house  has  governed  the  external  relations.  The  cau- 
of  Savoy  with  the  achievement  of  Italian  tious  leaders  who  have  been  kept  at  the  head 
union  gives  the  reigning  dynasty  the  strongest  of  the  Radical  party  since  it  came  into  power 
title  to  loyalty  eiyoyed  by  any  monarchs  in  in  1876  took  a  stand  between  the  partiea.  The 
Europe,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  reforms  which  the  Lefl  undertooK  to  accom- 
their  kingdom  was  founded  prescribe  for  this  plish  have  been  brought  forward  tardily  and 
line  of  sovereigns  a  policy  of  liberality  toward  in  a  greatly  modified  shape.  The  large  major- 
democratic  tendencies  from  which  they  have  ity  of  the  party  has  been  a  source  of  weakness, 
not  yet  shown  any  tendency  to  depart.  The  The  internal  divisions  and  personal  rivalries 
Left,  which  has  been  in  power  since  1876,  num-  have  led  to  ceaseless  Cabinet  crises.  But  these 
bers  among  its  leaders  men  who  have  always  divisions  have  been  between  the  abler  and 
passed  for  republicans.  The  party  is  composed  more  representative  members  of  the  party,  and 
of  the  democratic  followers  of  Ratazzi.  Yet  the  moderate  men  who,  for  reasons  of  policy, 
they  are  as  earnest  in  their  protestations  of  and  owing  to  the  Eing^s  preferences  and  other 
loyalty  to  the  monarchy  as  their  opponents,  outside  influences,  have  been  intrusted  with 
and  do  not  differ  from  them  in  principles,  the  direction  of  affairs.  For  these  reasons  the 
Probably  a  large  majority  of  the  Italian  people  Progressist  party  has  succeeded  in  acoomplish- 
are  republicans  in  theory,  but  the  Red  Repub-  ing  very  tardily  and  only  partially  the  legisla- 
licans  and  Socialists  are  fewer  in  number  than  tion  which  was  promised  when  their  rule  be- 
in  any  other  country,  and  even  they  recognize  gan. 

that  the  strength  of  Italy  is  in  the  constitutional        The  revision  of  the  Italian  Constitution,  al- 

monarchy  under  the  present  conditions.    The  though  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be 

latter  class,  in  other  countries  the  uncompro-  a  very  defective  instrument,  is  not  proposed 

mising  denunciators  of  militarism  and  interna-  by  either  of  the  great  parties,  because  it  oon- 

tional  warfare,  in  Italy  clamor  for  the  conquest  tains  no  provision  for  such  revision  or  amend- 

of  the  **  unredeemed  "  provinces,  or  insult  the  ment.    The  electoral  law  is  a  legislative  atat- 

Church,  impatient  to  provoke  the  conflict  in  ute,  and  the  principal  project  in  the  programme 

which  Italy  is  to  prove  the  prowess  of  her  of  the  Progressists,  but  which  has  bcyen  long 

arms  and  acquire  the  prestige  of  victory.    Mili-  delayed,  was  the  extension  of  the  franchise, 

tary  prestige  is  felt  by  all  parties  to  be  the  Universal  suffrage  has  long  been  advocated  by 
chief  need  of  Italy,  and  those  who  hold  the  •8ee^Annaoi^ciop«di«"  for  1879]  " 
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leaders  of  the  dominant  party,  bat  the  bill  vote  who  could  write  the  names  of  their  can- 
which  was  finally  brought  in  during  the  ses-  didates,  was  lost  by  a  heavy  majority.  The 
sion  of  1881,  and  carried  after  a  long  discus- '  property  limitation  of  the  new  law  is  the  pay- 
sion,  still  retains  important  limitations.  An-  ment  of  nineteen  francs  eighty  centimes  of  an- 
other favorite  project  of  the  party  has  been  nual  taxes.  The  bill  passed  the  Chamber  June 
the  revision  of  the  penal  code,  with  the  object  29th,  and  was  still  pending  before  the  Legis- 
>f  mitigating  the  harsher  penalties  and  ulti-  lature  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  passed  the 
nately  abolishing  the  death -sentence.  Senate,  much  altered  by  amendments,  Decem- 

The  fiscal  system  of  Italy,  national  and  local,  her  20th.    The  substitution  of  the  scrutin  de 

9  fall  of  anomalies.    The  antiquated  and  vicious  Zm^«,*  or  collective  tickets,  for  the  method  of 

nethods  of  taxation  retard  material  progress,  voting  by  separate  districts  for  the  representa- 

ind  bear  with  crushing  force  upon  the  half-  tives  in  the  Legislature,  was  one  of  the  elective 

tarved  tillers  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  Eu-  reforms  proposed  by  the  Government.    It  was 

ope.     Bat  the  mischievous  taxes  are  not  re-  presented  in  a  separate  bill,  and,  though  pressed 

aoved,  though  new  ones  are  added,  because  by  the  ministry,  the  Chamber  postponed  the 

be  maintenance  of   overgrown    armaments,  measure,  and  it  could  not  be  brought  to  a  vote 

rhich  are  not  yet  considered  sufficient  for  the  before  the  adjournment  in  July.    Notwith- 

lefense  of  Italy,  and  the  proper  assertion  of  standing  the  dissensions  among  the  m^ority, 

Lcr  position  as  one  of  the  six  great  powers,  the  two  Cabinet  crises,  and  the  difficulties  of 

rill  not  allow  any  source  of  revenue  to  be  dis-  the  situation  at  home  and  abroad,  the  session 

urbed.    The  octroi  duties,  or  taxes  on  produce  was  an   unusually  fruitful  one.    Benides  the 

ironght  into  the  towns,  are  still  in  fall  force,  election  reform  bill,  and  the  bill  for  the  retire- 

?he  house-tax  in  some  of  the  towns,  as  in  half-  ment  of  the  forced  currency,  an  important  re- 

leserted  Florence,  amounts  to  nearly  fifty  per  form  in  the  organization  of  the  army,  and  a 

«nt  of  the  rental.    The  legacy  duty  is  collected  municipal  aid  law  for  Rome  and  Naples,  were 

lot  only  from  the  immediate  heirs  and  legatees  valuable  measures  among  an  unusual  number 

ipon  their  succession,  but  is  exacted  for  rever-  of  minor  enactments. 

lionary  interests  which  fall  due  in  the  indefi-  The  French  advance  into  Tunis  occurred  at 

lite  future.    The  tobacco-tax  presses  heavily  a  time  when  the  Left  in  Parliament  was  more 

m  an  article  of  universal  consumption,  and  disorganized  and  discordant  than  usual.    The 

'alls  with   special  severity  upon  the  poorer  French  preparations  for  landing  troops  on  the 

classes.    The  salt  monopoly  is  a  still  more  in-  Tunisian  coast  were  the  occasion  for  an  onset 

iefensible  source  of  revenue.    The  public  lot-  against  the  weak  and  struggling  ministry.    The 

;ery  is  an  immoral  mode  of  taxation,  and  its  news  stirred  the  political  life  of  Italy  deeply, 

nflnence  unquestionably  pernicious.    The  cus-  The  firm  belief  was  that  France  intended  to 

x>ms  duties  are  excessively  high,  and  revenue  retain  a  supremacy  of  some  description  in  Tu- 

lonsiderations  prevent  their  being  adjusted  so  nis,  and  the  general  feeling  was  that  Italy  mast 

is  to  judiciously  protect  home  industries  with-  prevent  it  if  by  any  means  she  could.     It 

3at  unnecessarily  hampering  foreign  trade.  The  was  a  tradition  of  Italian  politics  that  a  mili- 

3ort  charges  and  navigation  laws  are  a  further  tary  power  should  never  be  suffered  to  install 

liscouragement  to  commerce,  and  have  had  the  itself  upon  that  coast,  from  which  Carthage 

effect  of  diminishing  navigation  and  reducing  menaced  ancient  Rome.    Italy  had  also  large 

;he  Italian  commercial  marine.  and  growing  mercantile  interests  in  Tunis,  and 

Two  popular  financial  measures  were  pro-  regarded  with  complacency  this  point  of  ingress 

[>osed  by  the  Government  party  wheninoppo-  into  the  African  trade  as  having  been  gained, 

lition.     These  were  the  abolition  of  the  ob-  and  as  likely  to  be  retained,  by  the  enterprise  of 

noxious  grist-tax  and  the  return  to  specie  pay-  her  men  of  business.    Hence  arose  the  demand 

ments.     Favored  by  abundant  harvests  and  for  a  strong  ministry  which  could  command  a 

improving  prosperity,  both  of  the  promised  firm  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 

reforms  have  at  length,  though  tardily,  been  could  with  confidence  take  the  decided  steps 

initiated.    The  act  for  the  removal  of  the  grist-  which  the  juncture  might  render  necessary. 

tax  was  passed  in  the  session  of  1880.    The  Massari,  DeRudini,  and  Damiani  addressed  the 

opponents  of  the  measure  prophesied  that  the  formal  interrogations  to  the  ministry.    Cairoli, 

public  finances  would  be  seriously  crippled,  but  the  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign 

the  revenue  of  1881  was  larger  than  the  most  Affairs,  replied  that  France  had  made  categor- 

sangnine  supporters  of  the  bill  anticipated.  ical  declarations  to  both  Italy  and  England  that 

As  soon  as  the  Cabinet  crisis  was  composed,  the  expedition  was  designed  simply  to  punish 

the  legislature  entered  on  the  discussion  of  the  the  Kroumirs,  and  that  the  status  quo  would  not 

electoral  reform  act.    Under  the  old  law  suf-  be  altered.    The  assurances  that  furnished  the 

f rage  was  limited  to  those  who  paid  at  least  grounds  on  which  the  Government  defended  its 

forty  francs  direct  taxes  annually  and  to  mem-  inactivity  were  not  relied  upon  as  implicitly  by 

>ers  of  the  learned  professions.    Universal  suf-  the  deputies  of  the  Right,  and  the  dissentient 

rage  has  found  many  advocates  in  Italy ;  yet  fractions  of  the  ruling  party.    The  ministry 

rhen  an  amendment  in  that  sense  was  pro-  were  left  in  the  minority  on  a  vote  of  censure, 

osed,  only  39  votes  were  given  for  it  to  314  April  7th,  and  handed  in  their  portfolios.    The 

gainst,  and  Orispi's  proposal  to  allow  all  to  «  se«  Sorutim  dk  Libtb. 
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KiDg,  in  view  of  the  emergency  and  of  the  in-  ity ;  bat  he  agreed  to  undertake  the  fruitless 
terminable  discords  and  divisions  in  the  Pro-  task  of  negotiating?  with  the  Left  and  Center 
gressive  party,  was  inclined  to  try  a  ministry  for  a  coalition  Cabinet.    Farini,  President  of 
from  the  Right.    But  the  recalcitrant  sections  the  Chamber,  and  Mancini,  declined  in  sncces* 
of  the  Left  were  composed  of  the  more  ad-  sion  the  task  of  forming  a  Cabinet,  and  it  was 
vanced  thinkers  of  the  party,  and  their  co-op-  finally  intrusted  to  Depretis,  who  succeeded, 
eration  with  the  Right  was  out  of  the  question.  May  28th,  in  getting  a  ministry  together  of 
The  Right  is  the  Moderate  Liberal  or  Conserv-  the  same  character  as  the  one  which  had  gone 
ative  party,  which  controlled  the  Government  out.    General  Mezzacapo,  who  was  offered  the 
and  worked  out  the  consolidation  of  the  king-  Ministry  of  War,  declined  to  accept  unless  the 
dom  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Cavour  during  new  Cabinet  would  undertake  the  augmenta- 
the  first  sixteen  years  of  tlie  national  history,  tion  of  the  military  budget  by  from  10,000  to 
The  controlling  spirits  of  the  disaffected  fac-  30,000  francs  a  year,  to  the  amount  of  400,- 
tion  were  Nicotera  and  Crispi,  who  were  not  000,000  francs  in  all,  althongh  neither  he  nor 
satisfied  with  the  timid  and  i'altering  leadership  any  other    serious    statesman    entertained  a 
of  Cairoli  and  Depretis,  and  considered  that  thought  of  engaging  in  a  war  with  France  on 
they  had  the  ability  and  parliamentary  strength  account  of  the  Tunisian  difficulty, 
to  control  the  policy  of  the  Government.    The  The  Italian  people  were  deeply  offended  at 
King  consulted  with  Sella,  the  leader  of  the  the  course  taken  by  France  to  set  aside  Italian 
Right,  who  could  see  no  way  for  his  party  to  prestige  in  Tunis.     The  feeling  permeated  all 
assume  or  co-operate  in  the  Government  with  classes,  and  was  returned  by  the  irascible  peo- 
the  present  House  of  Deputies.    The  King  was  pie  of  France.     In  the  riot  at  Marseilles,  Jnne 
unwilling  to  dissolve  the  Chamber  if  the  diffi-  17th,  the  swelling  anger  broke  out.    Thiscitj 
culty  could  by  any  means  be  composed,  be-  contains  a  colony  of  Italian  dock-laborers,  me- 
cause  the  long-projected  electoral  reform  bill  chanics,  and  merchants,  numbering,  according 
was  to  be  dealt  with  in  that  session.     Depretis  to  the  census  of  1876,  61,428,  besides  a  larf^e 
was  requested  to  seek  to  re-establish  accord  transient  population  of  Italian  sailors  and  emi* 
between  the  rival  factions.    When  he  obtained  grants  departing  for  and  returning  from  Amer- 
the  pledge  of  the  section -leader  Nicotera,  a  ica.    Of  the  latter  about  5,000  enter  the  city 
migority  was  assured,  and  the  King,  on  Bella's  every  month,  stopping  usually  for  some  time. 
suggestion,  declined  the  resignation  of  the  Cai-  Crowds  of  people  were  gathered  in  the  streets 
roli  Cabinet,  April  18th.     The  new  develop-  to  see  a  body  of  French  troops  returning  from 
raents  of  the  French  plans  in  Tunis  gave  rise  Tunis  march  through.     As  they  passed  the 
to  fresh  interrogations,  but  the  Government  house  of  the  Italian  Club,  hisses  were  heard, 
commanded  a  majority  until  the  French  treaty  probably  emitted  by  Italian  spectators  on  the 
with  the  Bey  was  concluded.    The  ministers  sidewalk.     The  club-house  was  attacked  by 
repeated  the  assurances  made  by  the  French  the  mob,  and  street  affrays  between  the  two 
Government,  that  no  ulterior  ends  were  pur-  nationalities  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
sued,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  steps  were  The  rioting  was  renewed  on  the  following  day, 
being  taken  to  protect  Italian  interests.    On  which  was  a  Sunday,  and  the  police  did  not 
the  11th  of  May  the  French  minister,  Barth6-  quell  the  disorders  until  Monday  night.    In 
lemy  Saint-Hilaire,   issued   a  circular  to  the  other  towns  of  France  murderous  fights  oc- 
powers,  accompanied  with  a  yellow-book  of  curred  between  Italians  and  Frenchmen.    In 
corroborative  documents,  in  which  Italian  com-  Naples,  Genoa,  Turin,  and  all  the  Italian  citie*, 
mercial  intrigues  were  intimated  to  have  been  popular  demonstrations  took  place  in  which 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  invasion.     When  the  the  whole  population  participated.     Prompt 
Government  was  informed  of  the  conclusion  and  efficient  measures  were  taken  by  the  Gov- 
of  the  treaty,  they  sounded  the  European  gov-  emment  to  defend  the  French  consulates  and 
ernments  on  the  subject  of  a  conference,  ac-  prevent  any  scenes  of  violence, 
cording  to  the  precedent  of  the  Berlin  Con-  The  claims  of  the  Papacy  to  the  lost  sover- 
gress,  but  were  met  with  a  peremptory  refusal  eignty  are  still  openly  asserted  by  the  Pope 
on  the  part  of  Germany.    The  alienation  of  and  unremittingly  pressed.    On  the  other  hand, 
France  and  Italy  through  the  Tunisian  question  the  radical  agitators,  appealing  to  the  patriot- 
would  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  calcula-  ism  of  the  people,  embrace  every  opportunity 
tions  of  Bismarck  from  the  time  when  the  sub-  to  affront  the  Church  and  wound  the  religions 
ject  of  a  French  intervention  in  Tunis  was  sentiments  of  their  fellow-citizens,  which  with 
informally  broached  in  conversations  between  certain  classes  of  Romans  are  very  strong  and 
the  delegates  at  the  Berlin  Conference.    When  susceptible.     The  irritation  has  been  passing 
the  terms  of  the  French  treaty  were  made  away  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII,  who, 
known,   the  Cairoli    ministry  resigned,  May  though  still  acting  the  part  of  a  captive  and 
14th,  without  waiting  for  the  hostile  vote  of  martyr,  has  In  many  ways  shown  a  conciliatory 
the  Chamber.    The  King  again  turned  to  Sella,  disposition  and  smoothed  the  difficulties  be* 
who  seemed  to  prefer  constituting  a  Cabinet  tween  the  church  and  the  state.     He  is,  there- 
from the  pure  Right,  and  appealing  to  the  fore,  held  in  a  very  different  estimation  by  the 
country  to  return  him,  if  possible,  the  two  patriotic  Italians  than  was  his  predecessor, 
hundred  members  which  he  Jacked  of  a  major-  The  section  of  the  clergy  who  stand  in  the  way 
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€f  a  reconciliation  have,  however,  not  ceased  tions  in  favor  of  the  abrogation  of  the  law  of 
tbeir  quiet  agitation  for  the  restoration  of  the  guarantees  was  sufBcieut  to  prevent  the  a^ta- 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  A  coarse  ex-  tion  from  spreading  among  other  classes, 
hibition  of  anti-clerical  feeling,  which  was  In  October  King  Uambert  and  Queen  Mar- 
manifested  on  the  occasion  of  &e  removal  of  garetha  paid  a  visit  to  the  Austrian  imperial 
the  remains  of  Pius  IX  to  the  Basilica  of  San  family  at  Vienna,  where  they  were  entertained 
Lorenzd  on  the  night  of  July  12th  has  again  with  distinction.  The  King  was  accompanied 
widened  the  breach  between  the  Quirinal  and  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Depretis,  and  the  Min- 
he  Vatican,  and  furnished  the  Pope  with  a  ister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mancini,  and  the  jour- 
iubstantial  ground  of  justification  for  his  per-  ney  had  a  political  significance,  clearing  away 
istent  isolation.  It  Was  expected  that  the  re-  for  the  present  the  clouds  left  by  the  popular 
Qoval  would  be  conducted  with  simplicity,  and  clamor  for  the  acquisition  of  Trieste  and  the 
hat  none  but  priests  would  attend.  Instead  of  Trentino,  and  indicating  the  inclination  of  Italy 
his,  a  splendid  funeral-car  bore  the  remains,  for  an  alliance  with  Austria  and  Germany  in 
nd  a  procession  of  some  two  thousand  people  the  event  of  European  complications, 
ollowed  it,  bearing  torches  and  chanting  pray-  A  great  development  has  taken  place  within 
irs.  The  people  gathered  from  all  parts  of  a  very  short  period  in  the  Italian  press,  both 
he  city  to  witness  the  imposing  spectacle,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  newspapers 
Vfter  the  train  had  advanced  some  distance  a  printed  and  their  literary  excellence.  At  the 
>and  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  men  ap-  beginning  of  the  year,  149  daily  papers  were 
reared,  who  sang  popular  ditties  in  derision,  published  in  Italy,  and  1,305  journals  appeared 
looted  and  jeered,  jostled  the  torch-bearers,  weekly,  semi-weekly,  or  tri-weekly.  Of  the 
md  attempted  to  put  out  the  torches;  and  dailies,  18  are  published  in  Rome,  16  in  Na- 
^hen  the  procession  reached  the  place  in  front  pies,  13  in  Palermo,  12  in  Milan,  9  in  Flor- 
>f  the  church  they  rushed  in  and  created  a  ence,  6  in  Turin,  and  5  in  Venice, 
scene  of  confusion  and  of  terror  to  the  numer-  The  town  of  Casarnicciola,  in  the  Island  of 
3as  ladies  who  were  among  the  torch-bearers.  Ischia,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  was  almost  totally 
After  this  the  Radical  and  Republican  clubs  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  which  occurred 
started  an  agitation  in  favor  of  the  abrogation  on  the  4th  of  March.  Of  the  4,000  inhabitants 
3f  the  law  of  the  Papal  guarantees,  while  the  8,000  were  left  homeless,  and  more  than  150 
Pontifical  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Jaco-  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  houses, 
bini,  in  a  circular  to  the  nuncios,  and  the  Pope  The  first  and  severest  of  the  two  shocks  lasted 
in  an  allocution,  protested  that  the  guarantees  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  Other,  slight- 
were  of  no  effect — that  the  Government  was  er,  shocks  were  felt  on  the  succeeding  days, 
responsible  for  the  outrage  of  the  13th  of  July,  The  disturbance  was  local,  and  not  connected 
and  that  the  Pope's  person  would  not  be  safe  with  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  was 
if  he  abandoned  his  seclusion.  The  possibility  taking  place.  It  was  attributed  by  Professor 
that  the  Pope  would  leave  Rome,  where  he  en-  Palmieri,  a  distinguished  Neapolitan  seismolo- 
jojed  neither  liberty  nor  security,  was  hinted  gist,  to  the  sinking  of  the  soil  consequent  upon 
at.  After  a  meeting  held  by  the  Radicals  on  the  undermining  action  of  the  mineral  springs 
August  7th — which  was  broken  up  by  the  po-  for  which  the  island  is  celebrated.  Another 
lice  on  account  of  a  resolution  offered  which  earthquake  was  felt  over  a  considerable  extent 
accused  the  Pope  of  lying,  in  asking  permission  of  territory  in  the  Abruzzi  on  September  10th. 
for  the  removal  of  the  corpse  of  Pius  IX  with-  Lives  were  lost  and  houses  shattered  at  Castel- 
oat  pomp,  and  which  urged  the  occupation  of  frentano,  Chieti,  and  other  villages.  Many 
the  Vatican  palaces — the  Pope  declared  that  he  thousands  were  rendered  shelterless.  A  sec- 
would  not  leave  Rome  unless  driven  away  by  ond  shock  occurred  at  Oastelfrentano  on  the 
brute  force.  Agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  23d,  followed  by  a  land-slide,  which  carried 
law  of  guarantees  was  continued,  and  meetings  away  the  site  of  the  village.  The  Neapolitan 
were  held  in  all  the  principal  cities.  The  po-  coast  was  swept  during  the  year  by  several 
lice  interfered  at  nearly  every  meeting  on  ac-  hurricanes  of  uncommon  severity, 
count  of  language  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  There  was  a  general  census  of  the  kingdom 
the  Pope  and  of  his  guaranteed  liberties.  On  taken  in  December.  The  population  of  the 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Vir-  city  and  suburbs  of  Rome  was  300,292,  the 
gin  at  Rome  there  were  slight  disturbances,  males  numbering  167,327,  and  the  females 
but  the  streets  were  lined  with  soldiers,  and  the  132,965.  The  increase  in  ten  years  was  55,- 
scoffing  manifestations  promptly  suppressed.  A  808  souls.  Rome  contained  under  Pontifical 
portion  of  the  clergy  desired  to  accompany  the  rule,  as  at  present,  a  remarkable  preponder- 
pilgrimage  to  the  Roman  shrines  in  August,  ance  of  males.  The  proportion  was  in  1871 
and  other  religious  observances,  with  popular  118,  and  in  1881  115  males  to  100  females, 
demonstrations;  but  the  Government  promptly  A  notorious  Sicilian  bandit,  named  Randaz- 
Qterdicted  every  proposal  for  a  demonstration  zo,  was  captured  in  New  Orleans  in  July  and 
rom  either  side,  and,  although  the  liberty  of  taken  to  New  York,  whence  he  was  extradited 
leeting  is  guaranteed  by  the  Italian  Oonstitu-  on  the  requisition  of  the  Italian  Government 
on,  the  interference  of  the  police  at  every  as-  and  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses  sent  over  to 
rnobly  to  prevent  votes  being  taken  on  resolu-  prove  his  identity.     He  belonged  formerly  to 
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the  band  of  the  dreaded  robber-chieftain  Le- 
one, and  was  captured  with  two  of  his  com- 
panions after  a  desperate  struggle  in  1878,  and 
lodged  in  Jail  at  Palermo ;  but  he  leaped  from 
the  wagon  when  being  conveyed  to  the  court, 
and  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  police  made 
his  escape  abroad.  Since  then  to  the  date  of 
his  recapture  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  fruit- 
dealer  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  sailed  a  small 
vessel  on  trading  trips  in  the  neighboring  wa- 
ters. He  had  many  friends  among  the  immi- 
grants from  Southern  Italy  settled  in  that  city. 
The  detective  engaged  for  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment resorted  to  a  nue  and  conveyed  him  on 
shipboard  and  detained  him  there  without  le- 
gal warrant,  but  when  the  case  came  up  be- 
fore the  court  in  New  York,  whence  the  or- 
der for  his  arrest  had  been  issued,  it  was  held 


that  the  court  could  not  discharge  him  on 
the  ground  of  his  having  been  brought  with- 
in its  jurisdiction  by  unlawful  means.  The 
circumstance  of  the  evidence  offered  by  the 
Italian  Government  being  somewhat  incom- 
plete and  conflicting,  and  that  of  his  having 
been  taken  away  from  New  Orleans  where  he 
claimed  to  have  been  living  at  the  time  when 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  were  committed, 
left  a  doubt  in  the  public  mind  of  his  identity. 
When  brought  to  trial,  however,  in  Palermo  he 
was  proved  by  unquestionable  evidence  to  he 
the  brigand  Randazzo.  Among  the  nnmerons 
crimes  and  cruelties  committed  by  him  the 
most  notorious  was  his  latest,  that  of  cutting 
off  the  ears  of  the  English  tourist  Rose  and 
sending  them  to  his  friends  to  terrify  them  into 
paying  an  enormous  ransom. 


JAPAN,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  The 
sovereign  bears  the  title  of  "  Tenno  "  or  "  Mi- 
kado.^' The  reigning  Mikado,  Mutz-Hito,  was 
bom  at  Tokio,  September  22,  1852,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Komei-Tenno,  in  1867.  He 
was  married  on  December  28,  1868,  to  Prin- 
cess Haruko,  bom  April  17,  1860,  daughter  of 
Prince  Idchidgo.  There  is  no  regular  law  of 
succession,  and,  in  case  of  the  deaUi  or  abdica- 
tion of  the  Mikado,  the  crown  does  not  gener- 
ally devolve  upon  his  son,  but  upon  either  the 
eldest  or  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
Shi-Shinn6,  the  four  imperial  families  of  Japan. 
These  families  are  the  Katzura,  Arisugawa, 
Fnshimi,  and  Kaniu.  The  power  of  the  Mikado 
is  unlimited  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
affairs.  He  acts  through  an  executive  ministry 
divided  into  nine  departments,  viz.,  of  the 
Imperial  House,  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Navy, 
Finances,  Interior,  Public  Instruction,  and  Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs.  At  the  side  of  the  minis- 
try stands  the  **  Sain  ^'  or  Senate,  composed  of 
thirty  members,  and  the  Shoin,  or  the  Council 
of  State,  of  an  unlimited  number  of  members, 
both  nominated  by  the  Mikado. 

The  area  in  1881  was  estimated  at  882,863 
square  kilometres;  the  population,  January  1, 
1876,  was  84,888,404,.  of  whom  17,419,785 
were  males,  and  16,918,619  females.  The  Bo- 
nin  Islands,  belonging  to  Japan,  have  an  area 
of  84  square  kilometres,  and  a  population  of 
75.  Tokio,  the  capital,  inclusive  of  suburbs, 
had  in  1881  a  population  of  1,140,666 ;  Osaka, 
in  1881,  291,086.  The  number  of  foreign  resi- 
dents in  1879  was  as  follows : 


CITIES. 


Kanagftws 

Tokio 

Hiof^  and  Osaka 

Na«caaakl 

Hakodadl 


Total. 


EaropcuM  mod 
AsMriauM. 

ChllMM. 

1.894 

867 

893 

214 

81 

2,245 

54 

657 

658 

40 

2,898 

8,649 

ToUl. 

8,639 

421 

1,049 

867 
71 

6,047 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  were  estimated 
as  follows,  m  the  budget  of  1880-'81  (in  yens; 
1  yen  =  99*3  cents) : 

HECKIPTS. 

Castoma. 2,569,4a 

Oroand-taz 41.901,441 

Kxciae 5,965.09 

Other  tazea 4,122^371 

Pablic  vrorks 1,40T,64T 

PabUo  dozoaina  and  misctiUaneoos  recelpta  69(ll,9M 

Total  ordioaiy  receipta 56,616.907 

Eztraordinaiy  receipta ^16,000 

Total 69,988,501 

EXPENDITURXS. 

Public  debt 2L448.906 

HFllUst 96Q.100 

Penaions 696,744 

Council  of  State 600,000 

Senate 1 84,000 

Miniatiy  of  Foivign  Aflkirs ..  201,000 

"           Interior 1,647.130 

**           Finance 1,487,706 

**            War 8,151,000 

NaTjr 8,015,000 

**           Poblio  EdncaUon 1,181,100 

"           PubllcWorka 54&,S60 

*»           Jiiatioe ],TS^000 

^           the  Imperial  House 848,000 

Colonization 1,884.199 

Land-tax  reform 90,400 

ProTindai  adminiatration 4,58S,SdO 

Poata 1,260,000 

Promotion  of  indnatnr 108,172 

PoUoe 2,575^ 

Prieathood 186,000 

Public  buildings,  canals,  etc 1,884,415 

Embaaales  and  consuls 821,000 

Famine. 1>»,000 

Ordtnarr  expenditures 56,494,628 

Extraoitlinary  expenditurea 8,488^884 

Total 59,988,507 

The  public  debt,  on  July  1,  1880,  amounted 
to  868,047,291  yens ;  the  reserve  funds  and 
other  resources  amounted  to  51,825,515  yens, 
leaving  806,721,776  yens  unprovided  for. 

The  sudden  transformation  which  Uie  whole 
social  fabric  in  Japan  has  been  undergoing, 
since  the  revolution  of  1868,  excites  the  won- 
der of  travelers  and  is  a  puzzle  to  every  stu- 
dent of  history.    Apparently  by  conunand  of 
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the  anthorities  and  withoat  any  spontaneons  lingering  loyalty  to  the  Shogan,  and  impressing 
evolation,  the  political  institntions,  the  social  the  people  with  the  idea  of  the  antiquity  and 
hahits,  the  education,  the  ideas,  and  even  the  historical  rightfulness  of  the  Mikado's  rule, 
religion  of  the  people,  are  completely  trans-  The  development  of  the  University  of  Tokio 
muted.    The  sovereignty  which  accomplished  illustrates  the  ardor  shown  by  the  authorities 
such  marvels  is  itself  a  usurped  power,  which  in  introducing  and  the  capacity  of  the  Japan- 
dates  back  only  a  score  of  years,  and  which  ese  people  for  assimilating  the  best  results  of 
precipitated  the  shogunate  with  its  prestige  of  European  progress.     The  Japanese  received 
seven  hundred  years  of  empire  and  was  estab-  their  first  inkling  of  Western  science  in  the 
lished   in  its  place  with  scarcely  a  struggle,  beginning  of  the  last  century,  through  their 
The  Daimios,  the  mighty  feudatory  lords  of  contact  with  the  Dutch.  In  1744  an  astronom- 
the  realm,  were  soon  crushed  by  the  quickly  leal  observatory  was  established.    In  1811  a 
organized  rule  of  the  Mikado.    The  military  corps  of  translators  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
caste  of  the  Samurais  alone  survived  the  deluge  pose  of  rendering  into  Japanese  Dutch  treatises 
which  in  a  moment  swept  away  the  institu-  on  science  and  useful  arts.     Out  of  this  grew 
tions  of  old  Japan.    These  cavaliers  still  swag-  a  school  of  languages  in  combination  with  the 
gered  about  with  their  two  swords,  display-  translation  office.    The  sciences  of  mathemat- 
ing  a  blustering  opposition  to  the  new  order  ics,   botany,   and  chemistry  were    afterward 
of  things.     To  this  day  the  interior  of  Japan  taught  in  connection  with    Dutch,  English, 
is  rendered  unsafe  to  European  and  American  French,  German,  and  Russian.    In  1862  stu- 
travelers  by  these  survivors  of  mediieval  Japan,  dents  began  to  be  sent  to  Europe.    After  the 
whose  weapons  fly  out  whenever  a  foreigner  revolution  of  1868  the  instruction  in  European 
comes  in  sight,  at  the  thought  of  tlie  destruc-  science  and  languages,  which  had  been  restrict- 
ion to  old  traditions  which  European  influ-  ed  and  confined  to  a  certain  privileged  class, 
ence  has  wrought,  especially  the  degradation  was  fostered  and  extended  much  more  liber- 
and  rapid  decay  of  the  order  of  Samurais.  ally.    The  different  specitd  schools  which  were 
The  statements  were  made  by  travelers  in  established  were  gradually  consolidated,  and 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  singular  official  revo-  the  high  school  for  the  teaching  of  Chinese 
lation  in  Japan,  that  the  change  was  entirely  and  Japanese  learning  and  literature  united 
superficial  and  unsubstantial,  that  though  the  with  those  devoted  to  Western  science.    Many 
normal  civilization  of  the  people  was  disas-  changes  in  the  system  of  instruction,  the  trans- 
trously  unsettled,  yet  they  were  receiving  noth-  fer  of  the  direction  of  studies  to  English,  Ger- 
ing  but  a  mere  veneering  of  Western  cult-  man,  American,  French,  and  Japanese  instruct- 
ure,  a  distorted  and  spurious  Europeanism,  in  ors  in  turn,  interfered  with  the  due  develop- 
compensation    for  this    demoralizing    effect,  ment  of  the  system  of  higher  education.    In 
Later  observers  perceive  that  the  entire  social  1876  special  courses  of  law,  chemistry,  and  en- 
calture  of  old  Japan  has  been  fatally  smitten,  gineering  were  instituted,  besides  the  general 
bat  that  the  Japanese  prove  capable  of  readily  curriculums  of  science  and  arts.     From  the 
assimilating  much  of  the  civilization  of  the  following  year  English  was  the  only  European 
West.    It  was  but  the  exchange  of  one^ate-  language  employed  in  instruction,  and  French 
rialistio  civilization  for  another,  for  the  relig-  and  German  discarded  in  the  class-room,  except 
ions  founts  of  Japanese  development  were  d-  for  special  studies  in  the  law  and  science  de- 
ready  nearly  dry,  while  in  the  social  discipline  partments,  in  which  instruction  was  still  given 
aad  solidarity,  that  enable  them  to  adapt  them-  in  French.    In  1878  the  medical  school  was 
selves  to  such  startling  innovations,  they  al-  added  to  the  others,  and  the  university  regu- 
ready  possess  a  higher  development  than  the  larly  constituted  on  the  model  of  the  leading 
Western  nations  which  they  copy.  European  high  schools.    The  Botanical  Garden 
In  these  drastic  changes  much  of  the  poetry  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  authorities  of  the 
of  life,  of  the  inspiration  of  art,  of  the  moral  university.     A  magazine  was  published;  the 
groondwork  and  attractive  characteristics  of  discovery  of  shell-heaps  by  Edward  S.  Morse 
Japanese  manners  must  necessarily  be  sacri-  gave  an  impulse  to  archaaological  and  pidsBon- 
ficed.    The  most  difficult  and  questionable  part  tological  researches ;  students  were  sent  abroad, 
of  the  scheme  of  reformation  is  the  not  un-  after  the  completion  of  their  courses  in  the 
successful  attempt  to  root  out  the  prevailing  university,  to  pursue  their  special  branches  in 
Baddhistic  religion,  which  was  introduced  from  the  schools  and  libraries  of  Europe,  and  re- 
China  ages  before  and  always  favored  by  the  turned  to  impart  their  attainments  to  others ; 
Shoguns,  in  order  to  restore  the  ancient  and  and  so  the  university  acquired  rapidly  the  char- 
obsolete  Shinto  cult,  an  abstract  worship  of  acter  and  spirit  of  an  institution  of  learning, 
^ature.    The  abolition  of  the  existing  religion  In  the  department  of  law  a  very  thorough 
is  Dot  impossible,  since  the  people  are  already  course  of  English  common  law  is  taught  by 
largely  given  over  to  religious  indifferentism  English  instructors  in  addition  to  the  princi- 
and  skepticism,  but  the  revival  of  the  national  pies  of  mercantile  and  international  law  and 
religion,  the  forms  of  which  were  almost  lost  theoretical  jurisprudence ;  but  the  civil  law  is 
and  the  principles  no  longer  understood,  can  neglected,  with  the  exception  of  an  exposition 
liave  no  further  success  than  the  political  one  of  the  French  code.    All  this  is  supplementary 
which  was  intended,  that  of  extinguishing  the  to  the  instruction  in  ancient  and  modern  Jap- 
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anese  law  by  Japanese  professors.  The  depart-  suma  rebels  were  partioolarlj  active  in  forced 
ment  of  science  is  divided  into  six  conrses :  (1)  marches,  but  their  movements  were  frustrated 
chemistry ;  (2)  mathematics ;  (3)  physics  and  every  time  through  the  warnings  communicated 
astronomy;  (4) biology;  (5)  engineering,  geol-  by  the  wires.  For  this  purpose  611  miles  of 
ogy »  (fi)  mining  and  metallurgy.  The  instruc-  line  were  constructed  in  the  rear  of  the  armj, 
tion  is  strongly  colored  by  the  new  develop-  light,  portable  posts  being  used^  the  trees  util- 
ment  theories  and  keeps  abreast  of  the  latest  ized  for  supports,  and  vulcanite  insulators  em- 
speculations.    In  mathematics  and  chemistry  ployed. 

the  courses  of  instruction  are  very  complete.  The  total  number  of  postal  stations  on  June 
The  department  of  literature  is  divided  into  80, 1880,  was  4,877.  The  number  of  letters  sent 
two  courses:  (1)  philosophy,  political  philoso-  was  84,627,848;  of  postal-cards,  17,345,212; 
phy,  and  political  economy ;  (2)  Japanese  and  of  newspapers,  14,266,796 ;  of  samples  and 
Chinese  literature.  In  the  course  of  philos-  books,  829,068;  letters  sent  free  of  charge, 
ophy  the  views  of  the  English  thinkers  of  1,886,663.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  money 
materialistic  tendencies  are  laid  before  the  stu-  orders  was  4,604,027  yens, 
dents  as  soon  as  they  are  published.  It  is  the  The  Japanese  Government  has  established 
design  of  the  Government  to  dispense  with  in-  a  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  subjects 
struction  in  the  English  language  as  soon  as  which  the  local  ofScials  charged  with  the  en- 
possible,  and  have  all  the  lectures  and  exami-  couragement  of  agriculture  in  the  provinces 
nations  in  Japanese.  The  president  and  vice-  have  submitted  to  it  for  consideration  are— the 
president  are  men  who  have  been  long  identi-  revision  of  the  methods  of  preparing  statistics  of 
fied  with  the  development  of  the  higher  educa-  agriculture;  exchanges  of  seeds  between  differ- 
tion  in  Japan.  Hiroyuki  Kato  has  been  presi-  ent  districts ;  the  supply  of  manure;  theinvesti- 
dent  fi*om  the  start.  The  professors  and  in-  gation  of  the  fisheries,  and  the  preservation  of 
structors  number  about  a  dozen  Europeans,  f  sh,  sea-weeds,  and  other  marine  productions; 
nearly  all  English,  and  three  times  as  many  and  the  offering  of  rewards  for  services  tending 
Japanese,  with  two  or  three  Chinese.  The  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
number  of  students  pursuing,  in  1881,  the  ex-  Flower-culture  has  alwajs  been  pursued  with 
ceedingly  various  and  thorough  courses  was  careful  attention  in  Japan.  Flowers  are  seen 
205.  Each  of  the  well-instructed  graduates  is  in  every  house,  rich  or  poor.  New  varieties  of 
a  furtherer  of  science  and  culture  in  Japan.  flowering  plants  are  eagerly  bought.    Garden- 

The  Japanese  Government  has  just  published  ing  and  the  art  of  arranging  nosegays  are  taught 

at  Yeddo  a  large  dictionary  of  military,  naval,  in  the  schools. 

and  other  technical  terms  in  five  languages —  When   the  feudal  clan  system  was  finallj 

Japanese,  French,  English,  German,  and  Dutch,  broken  up  in  1871,  the  present  administrative 

It  is  the  first  Japanese  dictionary  printed  on  division  of  the  country  was  made.    Japan  is 

the  European  plan,  and  is  illustrated  with  pict-  divided  into  three  /w,  thirty-five  k^  and  one 

ures  engraved  with  the  greatest  care.  han.    Each  fu  is  administered  by  a  chyi,  or 

The  first  telegraph  was  erected  in  Japan  in  governor;  each  Jcen  by  a  rei,  or  prefect;  and 

1871.     At  the  beginning  of  1880  there  were  the  han  by  a  vassal  prince.    The  fu  are  the 

8,929  miles  of  line,  and  9,845  miles  of  wire,  districts  of  the  great  cities — Tokio,  Kioto,  and 

The  number  of  telegrams  sent  during  the  pre-  Osaka. 

vious  year  was  1,272,756,  of  which  about  96  The  Supreme  Council  or  Cabinet  of  the  Ki- 
per  cent  were  in  the  Japanese  language ;  while  kado  is  called  the  Dai-jo  Kuwan,  or  great  goT- 
the  number  of  cable  messages  was  22,695.   Al-  eming  council,  the  name  being  taken  from  a 
though  the  Japanese  langu^e  has  no  regular  body  which  was  constituted  in  the  eighth  cen- 
alphabet,  the  sounds  of  the  Katakana  syllabary  tury.     The  Council  is  composed  of  the  Prime 
are  represented  by  extending  the  Morse  char-  Minister,  two  Vice  Prime  Ministers,  and  the 
acters  to  combinations  of  five  dots  and  dashes.  Ministers  of  Foreign  and  of  Home  Afiairs,  of 
By  thus  supplementing  the  signs  of  the  inter-  War,  Finance,  the  Marine,  Public  Works,  Jus- 
national  code,  forty-seven  characters  were  ob-  tice,  and  Colonies  and  Agriculture.    The  en- 
tained,   and  the  alphabet  has  worked  with  tire  government  of  the  country  is  conducted  hj 
satisfactory  results  for  ten  years.     Japanese  this  body.    The  retention  of  Sai\jo  in  the  office 
youths  are  trained  as  operators  in  a  telegraph-  of  Dai-jo-Dai-jen,  or  Prime  Minister,  has  had  a 
school.    The  average  cnarge  for  a  message  re-  considerable  effect  in  reconciling  the  antago- 
quiring  twenty  characters  is  only  about  two  nisms  between  adherents  of  the  old  and  of  the 
cents  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.    In  1880  new  systems.   He  was  one  of  the  leading  nobles 
there  were  112  offices  open  for  general  use,  and  at  the  old  Kioto  court,  and  was  in  the  beginning 
seventy  others  used  by  the  Government.    In  an  opponent  of  the  changes  which  be  himBelf 
1880  the  receipts  amounted  to  $528,100,  and  afterward  aided  materially  in  bringing  to  paas. 
the  expenditures  to  $495,660,  this  being  the  He  is  now  accounted  a  thoroufrhly  devoted  sop- 
first  year  in  which  the  receipts  were  greater  porter  of  the  Mikado  and  the  new  order  of 
than  the  working  expenses.     The  telegraph  things.    The  Vice-Minister  Iwakura,  the  in- 
was  largely  used  in  the  field  in  the  Satsuma  tellectual  leader  in  the  great  transitioQ,  was 
rebellion  of  1877,  and  contributed  materially  also  a  court  noble.    He  did  not  become  an  ad- 
to  the  suppression  of  the  revolt.    The  Sat-  vocate  of  unrestricted  foreign  interoonrae,  even 
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after  the  revolation,  until  his  mission  to  Europe  in  war-time.    The  troops  have  been  highlj 

and  America  in  1871.  trained,  chiefly  under  French  oflScers;  but  the 

The  second  governing  body  is  the  Genro-In,  instruction  is  now  conducted  almost  altogether 

or  Senate.    Tbe  name  signities  House  of  Sen-  by  Japanese  officers.     The  Imperial  Guard, 

iors.     It  is  composed  of  men  who  have  served  which  is  the  flower  of  the  army,  is  selected 

the  country  with  recognized  distinction,  noble-  from  the  Samurai  class.    The  organization  of 

men,  ofl^cers  who  have  given  proofs  of  ability  the  army  of  the  line  is  given  as  follows : 

in  the  administrative  departments,  and  men  

eminent  in  politics  throughout  the  country.  branch.  Numiw    Namw 


in  WW. 


The  Emperor's  decree  creating  this  body  stated 

that  it  was   to  enlarge  the   law-making  power,      infantry  (U  brigades,  42  regiments) 26,88<)      40,820 

Its    powers    are    confined    to   the    approval   of     Cavalry  (3  regiments).   860  450 

laws  submitted  to  its  consideration  by  the  mio-  ^if^'e'^'fiSrslTX:  ::•::;;::::.::   ?;JSi    tiSX 

istry.  Military  train  (6  companies) 860  460 

Th e  elective  local  assemblies  were   estab-    ^""^^  ^^^'y  ^»  companies) 720^ ^ 

lished  in  1878.     They  sit  in  March  of  each  year  Total 8i,6So     46,2&o 

for  a  time  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  and,  sub- 

ject  to  the  control  of  the  Home  Minister,  they  The  Imperial  Guard  is  made  up  of  two  in- 
deal  with  questions  of  local  taxation.  The  fantry  brigades  of  two  regiments  each,  8,200 
qualifications  for  electors  are  an  age  of  twenty  men ;  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  150  men ;  two 
years,  registration,  and  payment  of  at  least  five  companies  of  artillery,  300  men ;  one  company 
dollars'  land-tax.  Each  voter  must  write  the  of  engineers,  150  men ;  and  80  men  in  the 
name  of  his  candidate  upon  the  voting  slip.  commissariat ;  in  all,  8,880. 

Gold  is,  nominally,  the  monetary  standard  The  Japanese  police  is  a  new  development, 

in  Japau  ;  but  the  heavy  expenses  imposed  on  The  discipline  and  intelligence  shown  by  the 

the  Government  for  the  suppression  of  rebel-  force,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  with 

lions  and  pensioning  the  Shogun  and  Daimios,  the  new  institution,  have  been  remarked  with 

had  diminished  the  coin  reserve  and  augmented  admiration.     The  police  is  made  up  of  18,000 

the  paper  currency,  so  that  a  disparity  of  values  picked  men,  who  have  been  drilled  and  in- 

exists.     The  currency  unit  in  Japan  is  the  yen  structed  in  their  duties  with  great  care.     They 

or  dollar,  which  is  divided  into  sen  or  CQutSy  exercise  Judgment  and  consideration  in  their 

and  rin  or  mills.     The  unit  of  exchange  at  the  interferences  with  the  acts  of  the  people,  and 

treaty  ports  is  the  Mexican  dollar.    The  paper  possess  the  confidence  of  all  in  a  high  degree, 

money,  or  yen  aatsu^  varies  according  to  their  being  regarded  everywhere  as  the  protectors 

comparative  abundance  in  value.    While  they  of  the  people  from  disturbance  and  submitted 

stood  at  8  per  cent  discount  in  1877  against  to  as  the  authorized  officers  of  the  law.     They 

gold  yenj  in  previous  years,  although  they  are  are  uniformed  in  European  costume.    The  dis- 

not  redeemable  in  specie,  they  had  actually  missal  of  the  Samurais  from  their  functions 

stood  at  a  premium.     The  large  amount  issued  and  privileges  left  the  country  entirely  without 

during  the  Satsuma  rebellion  has  been  the  a  constabulary ;  but  the  efficiency  developed  by 

cause  of  their  standing  constantly  below  par  the  police  in  a  few  years  is  of  the  very  highest 

since  then.     The  Government  have  coined  a  order. 

trade-dollar  in  recent  years,  identical  in  weight  Before  the  revolution  of  1868,  Japan  had  no 

and  fineness  with  the  American  trade-dollar,  ships,  properly  speaking.     There  was  a  con- 

and  four  grains  heavier  than  the  silver  yen,  siderable  number  of  junks,  some  of  nearly  200 

This  new  coin  is  beginning  to  circulate  exten-  tons,  but  used  only  as  coasters.     The  state 

sively  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  had  a  few  that  could  sail  as  far  as  the  Loo- 

The  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  struck  at  choo  Islands,  Formosa,  or  China;    but  their 

the  Japanese  mint  already  compare  favorably  primitive  and  defective  form  made  them  unfit 

with  the  coinage  of  any  other  country.  and  dangerous  for  such  long  distances.     These 

The  military  system  has  necessarily  been  junks  were  exclusively  reserved  for  embassa- 
bailt  up  from  the  foundation  since  the  feudal  dors  or  literary  men,  all  commercial  relations 
system  prevailing  under  the  Shogun  was  abol-  with  foreign  countries  being  strictly  forbidden 
ished.     The  new   army  was  formed  under  a  by  Japanese  laws.    It  is  only  since  the  restora- 
conscription  law,  by  which  every  male  between  tion,  when  the  Mikado's  power  was  firmly  es- 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty  is  subject  to  tablished,  that  the  Government  thought  of  cre- 
three  years  of  military  service  with  the  colors,  ating  a  navy  and  of  encouraging  the  people  to 
and  to  two  years  in  the  first,  and  two  years  in  build  merchantmen  after   European  models, 
the  second  division  of  the  reserve.    The  re-  The  effect  of  removing  restrictions  and  en- 
mainder  of  the  period  of  military  liability  he  is  couraging  mercantile  enterprise  was  remark- 
enrolled  in  a  reserve  corps,  somewhat  resem-  able.    In  1873  the  merchant  navy  consisted  of 
bling  a  Landwehr.    This  system  provides  near-  110  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
1/   70,000  men   liable  to  be  called   upon  for  16,088;  37  sailing-vessels,  with  8,488  tonnage; 
military  duty.    From  this  number  the  regular  and  22,692  junks.     Since  that  date  the  number 
force  is  recruited  by  lot.    The  normal  strength  of  ships  has  constantly  increased,  and  was  in 
of  the  army  is  85,560  men  in  peace,  and  50,230  1879  as  follows : 
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Portugal  1,000.    In  Africa  they  are  reckoned 
at  500,000,  of  whom  200,000  are  in  Morocco, 

Bteomers 166        42,768  34,000  in  Algiers,  60,000  in  Tunis,  100,000  in 

Satimg-veMeifl 714        27,551  Tripoli,  and  8,000  in  Egypt. 

rr..            V       «  •     u    ^            j>  o  nrro  *    4.U  ^^  Asia  the  Israelites  are  estimated  at  aboot 

The  number  of  junks  decreased  8,978  in  the  ^^^  „j  ^^„^  jg,,  ^00  are  in  Asiatic  Turkei 

same  time.    The  construction  of  ships  in  1880  ^^'  ^^y     gO.OOO  iA  the  Oancasns,  20,000  in 

was  on  a  greater  scale   than   in  preceding  p^^^.^  jg^^j^  'j^  j^^i^  ^^^^  in  Tu^kistan, 

^®5J?'         V       r  X.-     ^1.  1     »      J  .u    -ir  .  and  1,000  in  China. 

The  number  of  ships  that  entered  the  Yoko-  ^he  number  in  the  United  States  is  e.ti- 

hama  harbor  during  the  year  1880  was  as  fol-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^,^q^  ^^^  8,000  in  South  Ameri- 

oa;  in  Oceania  and  Australia,  at  the  most, 

Foreign  mail-pocketa 91  20  000. 

^M^^iJlT^".'.:*.:'.:'.::::::::::::::::::  iS  At  the  council  of  the  union  of  Amencwi 

NaUonaimaU-packetsand merchant- vesseiB...  1,225  Hebrew  Congregations  held  at  Chicago,  lUi* 

,p^^                                               ^623  1^013,  in  July,  the  Committee  on  Statistics  re- 

'  ported  that  there  were  in  the  United  States,  in 

The  amount  of  duties  received  by  the  Yoko-  the  year  1878,  278  congregations,  with  a  mem- 

hama  custom-house  during  the  year  1880  was  bership  of  12,546,  and  the  number  of  Israelites, 

1,895,587  yen.  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  was  230,257; 

A  Japanese  commissioner  was  sent  in  1881  and,  making  fair  allowance  for  such  cities, 

to  Coustantinople  and  empowered  to  negotiate  towns,  or  villages,  from  which  no  infonna- 

with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  direct  tion  could  be  derived,  the  Jewish  population 

commercial  relations  between  Japan  and  Tnr-  of  the  United  States  can  be  safely  placed  at 

key.    Tea  and  silk  are  the  principal  articles  250,000. 

which  the  Japanese  wish  to  put  upon  the  Con-  The  "Jewish  World"  publishes  the  follow- 

Btantinople  market,  and  to  this  end  the  Gov-  ing  statistics  of  the  Jews  of  the  world,  recently 

emment  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  direct  compiled  by  the  German  ethnographical  schol- 

line  of  steamers.  ar,  Richard  Andree : 

Samples  of  ten  different  sorts  of  marble  were  eitkopb  : 

sent  from  Japan  to  the  Melbourne  International  Roumania 40o,ooo 

Exhibition,  held  in  1881.    One  was  a  marble,  Europe^  Russia. H-rSS 

similar  to  the  Italian  Sevaressa,  so  much  in  oe^S^Em??;?^:::::: •:::.:::.•:  ''1^5 

demand  in  Europe  and  America  for  columns,  Holland  (1869) es,oo8 

mantel-pieces,  etc.    It  is  found  on  the  Souke-  fSSSSSJ^'n^^?^^^^^*'"'  ^^  ^^  ''''^^"      '^^ 

-/        ,1             ,            ,1      .  "«r    1     1             A/%  .>A  Luxemburg  (IKTO) ool 

nawa  Mountain,  and  worth  at  Yokohama  $2.20  Bwitzeriand  (1S70) <1996 

per  cubic  foot.    There  are  quarries  of  a  blue-  ?^"S5A^.^^^^;v;':;;.v-\ *JS! 

J      i.»i.              VI          r         i2                     ij          4.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (IS 4 S> 6S,800 

and-white  marble,  of  a  fineness  seldom  met  Servia 2,000 

with.    Another  marble  is  black,  resembling  in  France  (i872) 49,439 

all  respects  Belgian  and  Irish  marbles  of  the  gJ!S4^ asTO)! '. :::::::::::::".::::: : : : :     ^Iffl 

same  color.    Another  sample  was  a  statuary  "Belgium  ( 1 8 » S)  ..!!!.!'..*.'!]!.!.".!!.*            8,000 

marble  of  great  purity,  extracted  from  Mayoni  vorwa*  asT?) ^'^ 

Mountain,  and  valued  at  about  $8  per  cubic  g^in*^.... ................... *..*.....       6,000 

foot.    Another  statuary  marble  is  claimed  to  Portugal 1,000 

be  equal  to  the  best  Italian  marbles.    A  speci-  ^oui  in  Europe &ii6M2< 

men  of  alabaster  of  fine  color  was  also  ex-         Africa !'.!!!!!!!!!.*!!.!!.!    402,996 

hibited.  '^^ is2,s4T 

JEWS,  THEiB  NuMBEBs,  AND  THEiB  Pebse-  AuBtraUa*.!!*. !.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!....!.. !!     20I000 
0UT10N8  IN  Germany  and  in  Russia.    An  ac- 

curate  census  of  the  Jewish  population  of  the  * "  * 6,o9o»i82 

world  can  not  be  obtained  without  more  difS-  This  does  not  include  the  Falashas,  who 
oulty  than  its  importance  demands.  The  most  number  about  200,000,  and  other  pseudo- 
reliable  estimates  are  very  uniform  in  pntting  Jews. 

the  number  of  the  Jews  above  six  millions.  Agitation  in  Germany  against  the  Jews  has 

Professor  Bruniatti,  in  the  ^^Archives  of  Statis-  been  a  serious  affair.     There  naturaUy  arise 

tics,^^  puts  the  number  at  seven  millions.     In  in  relation  to  it  the  following  questions,  viz. : 

Europe  their  number  is  reckoned  to  be  5,500,-  Who  are  the  parties  attacked,  and  who  are  the 

000,  averaging  among  the  Latin  race  one  Israel-  as<aailants  ?    What  faults  are  the  Jews  accused 

ite  to  1,100  persons,  and  among  the  Slav  races  of?    In  what  way  is  their  influence  held  to  be 

forty  to  the  1,000.    In  Russia  they  are  reck-  iigurions  to  political,  economical,  or  social  life 

oned at 2,700,000 ;  Austro-Hungary,  1,500,000;  in  Germany?    What  practical  measores  are 

Germany,  650,000;  Roumania,  400,000;  Tur-  proposed?    And  in  what  spirit  do  the  Jews 

key,  100,000 ;   Holland,  70,000 ;   France,  50,-  meet  the  charges,  and  how  do  they  repel  the 

000 ;  England,  70,000 ;  Italy,  40,000 ;  Switzer-  accusations  made  against  them  f 

land,   7,000;    Spain,   6,000;     Greece,  5,000;  1.  The  word  "Jew"  is  used  in  its  strictly 

Servia,  4,500 ;  Belgium,  3,000 ;  Sweden,  2,000 ;  religious  sense,  and  also  as  applied  to  the  Jew- 
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ish  race.     The  agitation  is  directed  mainly  tenths  of  the  prostitutes  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Ber- 
against  the  Jews  as  a  race,  although  many  of  lin,  and  Budapest,  are  Jewesses, 
these  have  become  Christians,  and  many  have  4.  In  regard  to  the  practical  measures  pro- 
abandoned  altogether  attendance  at  the  syna-  posed  by  the  agitators,  in  order  to  accomplish 
gogues  and  places  of  Jewish  worship.     The  their  designs,  one  writer  suggests  that  the 
^'  Anti-Semitic  League  ^^  is  the  title  adopted  by  Jews  be  restrained  in  the  matter  of  mortgages 
the  society  inimical  to  and  working  against  the  on  property ;  that  the  regulations  of  stock-ex- 
Jews  ;  and  it  includes  men  who,  in  other  re-  change  transactions  and  joint-stock  companies 
spects,  are  antagonistic  to  each  other  in  political  be  altered;  that  Jewisli  judges  be  appointed 
and  religious  opinion.  only  in  proportion  to  the  Jewish  population ; 
2.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  said,  ^*  Things  in  that  Jewish  teachers  be  expelled  from  primary 
Germany  are  unsatisfactory,  and  the  Jews  are  schools ;   and  that,    ^^  above  all,   there   be  a 
the  cause  of  it  '\  and,  though  there  are  Jews  strengthening  of  the  old  Christian  Germanic 
in  all  European  countries,  their  influence,  it  is  spirit."    Another  writer  proposes  to  strike  out 
averred,  is  greater  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  of  the  Jewish  religious  service  anything  that  is 
and  the  German  Jews  are  more  disagreeable  anti-national.    If  this  be  objected  to'  by  the 
than  those  of  other  countries.    There  are  said  Jews,  then  crush  the  religion  entirely.     Also, 
to  be  650,000  Jews  in  Germany,  and  only  60,-  make  all  public  appointments  in  proportion  to 
000  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  same  number  in  the  population,  and  allow  anybody  to  refuse  to 
France.  The  Jews,  both  orthodox  and  reformed,  be  tried  before  a  Jewish  judge,  and  any  judge 
are,  it  is  alleged,  conceited  and  vain,  and  quite  to  reject  Jewish  evidence.     It  is  further  pro- 
lacking  in  modesty.    They  are  also  accused  of  posed  to  "  mediatize  "  the  fortunes  of  wealthy 
being  irreligious,  and  especial  haters  of  Chris-  Jews    (that   is,  in    reality,   to    ^^  confiscate " 
tianity;  as,  in  short,  the  most  intolerant  and  them);  to  allow  no  Jew  to  be  a  mortgagee, 
stubborn  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    Fur-  editor,  or  contributor  to  a  public  journal,  or 
ther,  they  are  charged  with   servility,   self-  to  hold  real  property,  or  to  immigrate  into 
seeking,  sensuality,  and  abhorrence  of  honest  Germany,  or  to  teach  in  any  except  Jewish 
work.  schools.     These  are  the  extremest  measures 
3.  One  energetic  writer  denounces  the  Jews  proposed,  although  many,  who  deem  Jewish 
in  Germany  as  "  dunces  and    destroyers  of  influence  prejudicial  to  Germany,  do  not  sym- 
baman  sociability  and  co-operation."    Num-  pathize  with  coarse  invective  and  violent  ex- 
bera  of  these  are  members  of  the  bar,  and,  as  pedients. 

tbe  intervention  of  counsel  is  compulsory  in  6.  Naturally,  the  Jews  in  Germany  are  in- 

Germany,  these  men  gain  by  it  in  money  and  dignant  against  the  various  charges  put  forth 

otherwise.    Bismarck,  it  is  claimed,  made  use  by  their  enemies.  .  A  general  denial  is  made, 

of  the  National  Liberal  party  to  accomplish  tbe  and  specific  accusations  are  met  with  argu- 

uaity  of  the  German  Empire.    The  Jews  were  inent  and  evidence  of  facts.    Some  claim  the 

largely  members  of  this  society,  and,  when  Bis-  distinctiveness  of  their  race  as  a  right,  and 

loarck  did  not  want  its  help  any  longer,  the  ascribe  to  it  a  special  mission  and  superior 

Social  Democrats  charged  that  the  Jews  were  powers.    The  m^ority  of  German  Jews,  liow- 

^be  rain  of  the  party.    Various  measures  in  ever,  think  differently,  and  claim  that  the  Jews, 

the  direction  of  progress  are  due  to  the  Jews,  in  their  native  land,  are  really  and  truly  Ger- 

wd  by  these  they  have  produced  feelings  of  mans,   or  fast    becoming  such.      Complaints 

hatred  in  the  community.     It  is  further  charged  against  Jewish  usurers    and    promoters    are 

that  the  Jews  have  gained  possession  of  the  freely  acknowledged ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 

press;  that  they  sway  or  manufacture  public  it  is  averred  that  exaggerated  statements  are 

opinion  in  a  vast  variety  of  ways ;  ana  that  made  in  regard  to  these.    As  to  the  press,  it  is 

they  are  incapable  of  self-denying  devotion  to  stigmatized  by  the  Jews  as  a  myth,  that  they 

^e  Btate  in  its  civil  service.    In  regard  to  the  have  preponderating  infiuence  in  this  respect, 

Gnomic  life  of  the  German  nation,  the  Jews  and  various  prominent  journals  are  named  as 

are  charged  with  having  been  more  acute  than  having  hardly  any  Jews  on  their  staff.     In 

their  neighbors,  and  with  having  made  money  respect  to  the  alleged  general  feeling  of  an- 

ia  speculation  and  the  like  w^hen  most  of  the  tipathy  to  the  Jews,  writers  in  their  defense 

people  were  ruined.    Hence,  it  is  said  that  the  amrm  that  it  is  both  extravagant  and  unjust 

Jews  have  robbed  the  Christians.    The  law  on  to  charge  them  with  being  the  causes  of  all  the 

joint-stock  companies,  the  introduction  of  a  evils  of  the  times,  or  to  defame  them  all  as 

gold  currency,  and  the  founding  of  the  German  speculators,   usurers,   or    old- clothes   dealers. 

Imperial  Bank,  are  all  said  to  be  in  the  Jewish  That  German  Jews  are  largely  irreligious  may 

interests.    Still  worse,  in  the  agricultural  dis-  be  admitted  as  true ;  but,  it  is  said,  in  reply, 

tricts,  the  Jews  are  charged  with  overreaching  Germans  who  are  not  Jews  are  equally  open 

the  peasants,  and  trying  to  get  their  land  from  to  the  charge  of  irreligion.    And,  finaJly,  as 

them  by  obtaining  heavy  mortgages,  foreclos-  the  Jews  are  found  in  nil  schools  and  parties, 

ing  them,  and  driving  out  the  owners.    The  in  politics,  art,  and  religion,  it  is  not  fair  to 

Jews  seem  to  be  rich  and  luxurious  every-  condemn  them  unqualifiedly,  as  is  done  by  the 

where,  and  can  get  the  best  of  everything,  agitators.    They  have  acquired  their  wealth, 

One  bitter  enemy  says,  worst  of  all,  that  nine  it  is  claimed,  by  energy,  skill,  and  habits  of 
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thrift  and  self-denial ;  and  they  demand,  as  Russia,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  Czar 
their  right,  to  have  inind  and  feeling,  rather  had  given  his  orthodox  subjects  the  property 
than  race,  regarded  as  true  criteria  of  good  held  by  the  Jews.  Hence,  after  a  week's 
citizenship  and  national  character.  pause,  a  whole  series  of  riots  broke  out,  corn- 
But  it  in  in  Russia  that  the  persecutions  of  menciug  on  May  7th,  at  8mie]o,  near  Czer- 
the  Jews  )iave  been  of  a  most  violent  charac-  gass,  where  thirteen  men  were  killed  and 
ter,  causing  the  destruction  of  families  and  twenty  wounded,  and  1,600  were  led  without 
whole  villages.  The  scenes  of  these  horrors  homes.  Jfext  day,  Sunday,  May  8th,  a  mc>st 
have  taken  place  in  a  tract  of  country  in  Rus-  serious  riot  broke  out  at  Kiev,  once  the  capi- 
sia  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  tal  of  Russia,  and  still  an  important  town,  con- 
and  containing  an  area  equal  to  that  of  France  taining  20,000  Jews  in  a  population  of  140,000. 
and  Great  Britain  combined.  Ever  since  the  Here  the  riot  had  been  definitely  annooDced 
movement  was  begun  against  the  Jews  in  6er-  for  the  Sunday,  and  the  Jews  sent  a  deputation 
many,  the  apprehension  has  prevailed  that  it  to  the  governor,  requesting  him  to  call  out  his 
would  extend  to  Russia,  and  take  a  form  more  soldiers  to  prevent  disturbance.  He  bluntly 
adapted  to  the  less  civilized  state  of  the  conn-  refused,  saying  that  he  would  not  trouble  his 
try.  Early  in  April  rumors  of  a  rising  had  soldiers  for  the  sake  of  a  pack  of  Jews.  Dur- 
reached  Elizabethgrad,  and  caused  the  heads  ing  the  riot,  which  broke  out  on  the  day  fixed, 
of  the  Jewish  community,  consisting  of  10,000  the  police  and  the  soldiers  again  acted  the  same 
of  the  30,000  inhabitants,  to  apply  for  special  part  they  had  at  Elizabethgrad.  The  first  pro- 
protection  from  the  governor.  No  notice  was  cedure  of  the  mob  had  been  to  storm  the  dram- 
taken  of  the  application,  and  on  April  27th  a  shops,  and,  staving  in  the  brandy-casks,  to  make 
fearful  outbreak  took  place.  themselves  drunk  with  the  liquor.  During  tbe 
A  very  authentic  account*  relates  that  a  re-  period  of  license  that  followed,  four  Jews  were 
ligious  dispute  in  aeaharet  led  to  a  scuflSe  which  killed,  and  twenty -five  women  and  girls  were 
grew  into  a  general  miUey  till  the  mob  obtained  violated,  of  whom  five  died  in  consequence,  as 
possession  of  the  dram-shop  and  rifled  it  of  its  was  proved  at  the  subsequent  trials.  At  tbe 
contents.  Inflamed  by  the  drink  thus  obtained,  house  of  Mordecai  Wienarski,  the  mob,  disap- 
the  rioters  proceeded  to  the  Jewish  quarter,  pointed  in  the  search  for  plunder,  caught  up  his 
and  commenced  a  systematic  destruction  of  the  little  child,  three  years  old,  and  brutally  threw 
Jewish  shops  and  warehouses.  At  first  some  it  out  of  the  window.  The  child  fell  dead  at 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Jews  to  protect  their  the  feet  of  a  company  of  Cossacks  who  were 
property ;  but  this  only  served  to  increase  the  drawn  up  outside,  yet  no  attempt  was  made  to 
violence  of  the  mob,  which  proceeded  to  attack  arrest  the  murderers.  At  last,  when  several 
the  dwellings  of  the  Jews  and  to  wreck  the  houses  were  set  on  fire,  the  military  received 
synagogues.  "  Amid  the  horrors  that  ensued  orders  to  make  arresta,  which  they  proceeded 
a  Jew  named  Zololwenski  lost  his  life,  and  no  to  execute  with  much  vigor,  making  1,500  pris- 
fewer  than  thirty  Jewesses  were  outraged.  At  oners,  among  whom  160  were  Jews,  arretted 
one  place,  two  young  girls,  in  dread  of  viola-  for  protecting  their  lives  and  properties.  No 
tion,  threw  themselves  from  the  windows,  less  than  2,000  Jews  were  left  without  shelter 
Meanwhile  the  military  had  been  called  out,  by  the  dismantling  or  the  burning  of  their 
but  only  to  act  at  first  as  spectators  and  after-  houses,  and  for  the  relief  of  immediate  neces- 
ward  as  active  participators.  One  section  of  sities  a  Kiev  committee  soon  alter  ward  had  to 
the  mob,  formed  of  rioters  and  soldiers,  broke  disburse  the  sum  of  £30,000. 
into  the  dwelling  of  an  old  man  named  Peli-  Next  day  similar  scenes  of  violence  occurred 
kofif,  and  on  his  attempting  to  save  his  daughter  at  Browary,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kier,  in 
from  a  fate  worse  than  death,  they  threw  him  the  province  of  Czernigow.  On  the  same  day 
down  from  the  roof,  while  twenty  soldiers  pro-  still  more  disgraceful  deeds  were  enacted  at 
ceeded  to  work  their  will  on  his  unfortunate  Berezowka,  in  the  government  of  Cherson. 
daughter.  When  seen  by  the  correspondent  Here  lust  seemed  more  a  principal  motive  than 
who  narrates  this  fact,  Pelikoff  was  in  a  state  plunder.  While  the  Jews  of  the  village  were 
of  hopeless  madness,  and  his  daughter  com-  at  synagogue,  a  mob  attacked  the  Jewesses 
pletely  ruined  in  mind  and  body.  The  whole  and  violated  many  of  them,  causing  the  death 
Jewish  quarter  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob  of  three ;  others  who  escaped  the  worse  evil 
till  April  29th.  During  the  two  days  of  the  riots,  were  driven  into  the  river,  and  nine  ultimately 
five  hundred  houses  and  one  hundred  shops  died  from  the  effects  of  the  exposure.  "When 
were  destroyed,  whole  streets  being  razed  to  the  Jews  came  to  the  rescue,  two  of  them 
the  ground.  It  may  bo  added  that  the  prop-  were  kiUed  and  a  young  lad  stoned  to 
erty  destroyed  and   stolen  was  reckoned  at  death. 

2,000,000  rubles."  On  the  next  day,  May  10th,  the  neighborhood 

The  foes  ofthe  Jews  were  encouraged  to  wid-  of  Kiev  was  again  visited  at  Konotop  and 

er  and  more  systematic  attacks,  by  the  evidence  Wassilkov.    The  attacks  had  been  planned  at 

furnished,  through  these  scenes,  of  a  pent-up  both  places.    At  the  latter  place  eight  lives 

anti-Jewish  passion.     Placards  were  distrib-  were  lost,  seven  at  an  inn  kept  by  a  Jew  named 

nted  by  professional   ringleaders  from  Great  Rykelman.     He  was  forced  to  admit  the  mob 

*l;orT«BpoDdeoce  ofthe  London ''Times.^  to  his  wine-cellars,  and,  during  his  absence  in 
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adsistance,  the  drunken  rioters  cut  the  Meantime  the  sea-port  Odessa  had  likewise 

>f  his  wife  and  six  children.  heen  the  scene  of  an  anti-Jewish  riot.    Origi- 

s  time  the  chief  towns  and  villages  of  nally  announced  for  May  13th,  it  was  postponed 

I  Russia  were  ablaze  with  violence  and  till  Sunday,  May  15th,  without,  however,  any 

iroughout  the  whole  of  the  govern-  precautions  being  taken  by  the  governor,  who 

Cherson,  Taunda,  Ekaterinoslav,  Pol-  had,  as  nsnal,  been  duly  warned  of  the  im- 

)v,  Czernigov,  and  Podolia,  the  notion  pending  outbreak.    Though  only  lasting  for 

ist  as  wild-fire  that  the  Jews  and  their  six  hours,  the  riot  resulted  in  the  death  of  a 

had  been  handed  over  to  the  tender  Jew  named  Handelmann,  and  eleven  cases  of 

»f  the  populace.    At  Wasilgin,  the  may-  violation  are  reported,  one  resulting  in  death, 

ead  a  copy  of  the  supposed  ukase  to  the  Here  the  Jews  seem  to  have  been  most  ener- 

and  a  riot  would  have  ensued  had  not  getic  in  their  resistance.     Of  the  800  arrests 

^e  priest  done  his  duty,  and  declared  made,  150  were  Jews,  26  of  whom  were  after- 

if  that  no  such  ukase  existed.     At  ward  charged  with  carrying  revolvers  without 

rovsk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  a  permit.    The  police  estimated  the  damage 

atives  carried  out  what  they  thought  done  at  1,137,831  rubles,  while  those  more  im- 

e  will  of  the  Czar,  on  May  13th,  ren-  mediately  concerned  raised  the  sum  to  3,000,- 

00  out  of  the  400  Jewish  families  of  000.  Similar  scenes  took  place  on  the  same 
)  homeless,  and  destroying  property  to  day  at  Wolvezysk,  on  the  borders,  where  a  riot 
ant  of  400,000  rubles.  As  usual,  the  had  been  announced  for  the  Sunday.  A  week 
re  previously  announced,  and  the  ap-  afterward  the  lower  orders  of  Berdyczew  rose 
the  governor  to  send  for  additional  against  the  Jews,  and,  on  May  24th,  a  riotous 
roved  fruitless.     At  Ekaterinoslav,  a  disturbance  occurred  at  Zmerinka,  in  Podolia. 

1  riot  was  happily  prevented  by  the  Thus,  within  a  month  of  the  first  outbreak, 
I  proclamation  by  the  local  authorities,  almost  every  town  of  importance  in  Southern 
f  the  Jews  to  be  true  subjects  of  the  Russia  had  seen  such  horrors  as  above  de- 
i  entitled  to  protection  of  their  prop-  scribed.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  ringlead- 
t  Polonnoze,  near  Kiev,  a  disaster  was  ers,  the  rioters  had  no  cause  to  incite  them  to 
by  the  forethought  of  the  mayor,  who  rapine  except  the  force  of  contagion  and  the 
the  market-day  to  Saturday ;  and,  on  impression  that  the  Czar  had  really  transferred 
ants  complaining,  he  read  them  a  les-  all  Jewish  property  to  his  orthodox  subjects, 
le  utility  of  the  Jews  as  middle-men.  If  once  this  impression  had  been  officially  re- 
iced  them  to  promise  not  to  molest  moved,  the  epidemic  would  have  been  checked, 
vish  fellow-citizens.  In  many  cases  it  was  distinctly  shown  that  the 
Alexandrovsk  the  instigators  paid  a  peasants  liked  the  Jews,  and  only  pillaged  be- 
he  Jewish  agricultural  colonies  in  the  cause  they  thought  it  had  been  ordered.    At 

of  Ekaterinoslav,  which  have  been  Bougaifka,  for  example,  a  few  days  after  the 

ed  for  more  than  forty  years.    The  peasants  had  destroyed  the  property  of  the 

iters — Gulaypol,  Orjechow,  and  Ma-  Jews,  they  became  contrite,  and  gave  their 

-were  visited  in  turn,  and,  though  no  Jewish  neighbors  eight  hundred  rubles  as  some 

seems  to  have  been  done  to  the  per-  compensation  for  the  damage  they  themselves 

ihe  Jews,  their  farms  were  almost  en-  had  caused.     In  the  face  of  such  a  fact,  it  is 

Jtroyed.    At  Orjechow,  the  instigators  tolerably  certain  that,  if  the  supposed  procla- 

the  mob  were  dressed  as  police-ofii-  mation  had  heen  energetically  and  officially 

I  produced  a  document  falsely  profess-  denied,  the  riots  might  never  have  reached  the 

)  the  proclamation  of  the  Czar.    The  extent  that  they  eventually  did.    The  conta- 

implemcnts  were  all  destroyed,  and  gion  spread  as  far  as  Saratov  in  early  June, 

le  and  10,000  sheep  driven  off.    At  and  thence  to  Astrakhan;  it  even  reached  a 

)wka,  the  Jews  adroitly  turned  the  town  near  Tomsk,  in  Siberia,  and  caused  an 

I  ukase  of  the  Czar  into  a  safeguard.  anti-Jewish  riot  there.    The  only  bright  spot 

that  the  rioters  were  advancing  to  at-  in  all  this  gloom  was  the  condition  of  Poland, 

jy  brought  the  keys  of  their  houses  to  where  Jews  and  Poles  have  always  lived  in 

iristian  neighbors,  saying  that,  if  the  amity.    This  continued  until  General  Ignatieff 

3re  true,  it  would  be  better  that  their  directed  the  Governor  of  Poland  to  appoint 

•s  should  have  their  property  than  the  commissions  of  experts  to  consider  how  the 

and,  if  the  ukase  proved  to  be  untrue,  Jews  should  be  dealt  with,  to  which  fact  per- 

e  their  good  neighbors  would  return  sons  on  the  spot  attribute  the  rise  of  anti-Jew- 

i.    The  Christians  of  the  village  ac-  ish  feeling  that  culminated  in  the  Warsaw  riots. 

Y  repulsed  the  rioters,  and,  in  a  few  But  outside  of  Poland  these  outbursts  of  popu- 

)  Jews  of  Kamichewka  were  again  in  lar  prejudice  placed  a  population  of  nearly  two 

m  of  their  property.  millions  in  perpetual  dread  of  their  lives  and 

this  time  the  riots  had  chiefly  arisen  property.    At  times  they  dared  not  remove 

he  urban  populations,  but  they  now  their  clothes  night  or  day,  fearing  that  they 

into  the  rural  districts,  and  reached  might  have  to  flee  at  any  moment.    Ever  since 

ttle  village  where  even  a  single  Jew  last  April  that  feeling  of  fear  and  insecurity 

has  ruled  the  lives  of  all  Russian  Jews. 
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Not  a  month,  scarcely  a  week,  has  passed  fires  in  towns  inhabited  by  Jews,  till,  by  the 

since  then  without  some  ontbreak  or  other  oc-  end  of  September,  the  list  extended  to  forty- 

earring  to  confirm  these  fears  and  render  them  one  towns.    This  probably  involved  the  loss  of 

the  more  acute.  home  to  20,000  Jews. 

The  outrages  recounted  above  have  been  se-        To  the  mass  of  homeless  and  penniless  creat- 

lected  from  a  list  of  over  160  towns  and  villages  ures  in  Sonthern  Russia  must  be  added  the 

in  which  cases  of  riot,  rapine,  murder,  andspo-  many  victims  of  pillage.    The  violence  of  the 

liation  have  been  known  to  occur  during  the  mobs  often  wrecked  whole  streets  of  houses  as 

last  nine  months  of  1881.  Out  of  these  informa-  completely  as  any  fire,  and  2,000  were  thus 

tion  was  collected  from  about  forty-five  towns  rendered  homeless  at  Kiev,  1,600  at  Smielo, 

and  villages  in  Southern  Russia.    In  these  alone  1,000  at  Konotop,  600  at  Ouchow,  and  800  at 

are  reported  23  murders  of  men,  women,  and  Aluchoff.    The  value  of  property  destroyed  in 

children,  17  deaths  caused  by  violation,  and  no  the  south  has  been  reckoned  to  reach  £16,- 

fewer  than  225  cases  of  outrages  on  Jewesses.  000,000  sterling. 

Finally,  this  catalogue  of  horrors  must  be       The  steps  taken  by  the  Government  in  rela- 

concluded  by  a  reference  to  the  riots  at  Warsaw  tion  to  these  disturbances  may  be  stated  in  a 

on  Christmas  and  the  following  days.    The  de-  few  words.     On   May  23d  the   Czar,  hayiog 

tailed  events  of  those  days,  when  300  houses  been  appealed  to  by  a  deputation  of  Jews  in 

and  600  shops  were  pillaged  and  devastated,  St.  Petersburg,  expressed  his  intention  of  deal- 

and  thousands  of  victims  rendered  homeless  ing  with  the  evil.    An  agent  was  dispatched 

and  reduced  to  beggary,  are  doubtless  fresh  in  to  the  south  to  make  inquiries.    He  returned 

every  one's  memory,  but  certain  facts  must  be  and  reported  that  further  inquiries  were  nec- 

again  referred  to,  owing  to  their  typical  char-  essary.    General  IgnatiefiT  now  introduced  a 

acter.    In  the  first  place,  the  riot  was  clearly  measure  by  which  the  provincial  assemblies 

planned,  the  alarm  of  fire  being  simultaneously  might  be  superseded  by  local  committees  of 

raised  in  at  least  two  churches,  and  the  mob  experts  on  this  special  subject,  and  on  Sep- 

being  directed  by  men  who  spoke  Polish  with  tember  8d  the  following  declaration  was  is- 

a  Russian  accent.    The  culpable  neglect  of  the  sued : 

military  authorities  of  Warsaw  in  refusing  to        For  some  time  the  Government  has  given  its  atten- 

make  use  of  the  20,000  men  forming  its  garri-  tion  to  the  Jews,  and  to  their  rclatious  to  the  rert  of 

son,  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  similar  behav-  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  with  the  vicwof  a«»r- 

ior  of  the  Governors  of  Kiev,  Elizabethgrad,  Joining  the  sad  condition  of  the  Christian  inhabitanU 

J  r\;i  V      •     XL  '  &       >  brought  about  by  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  m  businea 

and  Odessa,  earlier  m  the  year.  matters. 

Besides  appealing  to  the  blind  passions  of%     For  the  last  twenty  years  the  Government  has  en- 

the  mob,  the  Jew-haters  of  Russia  have,  during  deavored,  in  various  Vays,  to  bring  the  Jews  near  to 

the  year,  resorted  to  more  systematic  eflbrts  to  ^^  J^^^  inhabitants,  and  has  given  them  almost  equal 

harAfw    the    hAnlpsfl    Tsraplitpq      Thp    RnftRifln  ^^^  ^'*^  ^®  indigenous  populaUon.    The  movc- 

narass  tne   napiess   Israelites,     ine    Kussian  ^^^^^   however,  against  the  Jews,  which  began  last 

mujik  has  a  method  almost  peculiar  to  him-  ppring  in  the  south  of  Russia,  and  extended  to  Central 

self  of  expressing  his  rage  and  hatred.    Moscow  Russia,  prove  incontcstably  that  all  its  endeavors  have 

is  but  the  most  celebrated  instance  of  periods  heen  of  no  avail,  and  that  ill-feeling  prevails  now  as 

of  Russian  history  when  incendiarism  has  been  ?"S^K  «*  ,*^^'V  .V^^'^^^^J*^*^  Jewish  and  the  Chrirti^ 

.,  J         i»  i.1       J  TiTL  al     r  inhabitants  of  those  parts.    !Now,  the  proceedings  tt 

the  order  of  the  day.     Whenever  the  fever-  t^e  trial  of  those  charged  with  rioting  ind  other  evi- 

pomt  of  excitement  is  reached,  arson  is  usually  dence  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  main  cause  cf 

the  direction  in  which  it  overflows.     So  well  those  movements  and  riots — to  which  the  £u^ians,&B 

is  this  recognized  in  Russia,  that  the  peasants  «  nation,  are  strangers— was  but  a  commercial  one, 

have  a  teclmical  name  for  the  deliberate  firing  '^u  g^^„^  thllast  twenty  veai^  the  Jews  have  mdu- 

of  towns — the      red  cock      is  said  to  crow,  ally  possessed  themselves  o'f  not  only  every  trade  and 

During  the  past  year  this  method  of  revenge  business  in  all  its  branches,  but  aWof  a  great  part  of 

has  been  resorted  to  on  a  large  scale  against  the  land  by  buying  or  farming  it.    With  few  excep- 

the  Jews  of  Russia,  especially  in  the  west.     By  J^^"^  ^^7  *^*^^'^\«f  a  body,  devoted  their  attenti^not 

♦u^       ;i*T         Ai.r4ju»i.j  J  to  ennchmg  or  benefiting  the  countrj-,  but  to  defraud- 

the  end  of  June  the  "red  cock  "  had  crowed  j^g  by  theii  wiles  its  inhabitants,  ancJ  particularly  its 

over  fifteen  towns  in  Western  Russia,  includ-  poor  inhabitant*.    This  conduct  of  theirs  has  called 

ing  Mohilev,  containing  25,000  inhabitants,  Vi-  i'oriti  protests  on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  manifested 

tebsk,  with  23,000,  and  Slonim,  with  20,000,  as  J\.acts  of  violence  and  robbery.    The  Goveramcnt, 

well  as  smaller  towns  like  Wolcowysk,Scher-  I^'.^'s H  ^'doliv^'fhf  J^^ ^r^^^^ 

wondt,  Augustowo,  Nowo-Gucdek,   Ponovicz,  and  slaughter,  have  also,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 

and  Lipsk.     Many  thousands   of   Jews   were  it  a  matter  of  urgency  and  justice  to  adopt  stringent 

rendered  homeless  by  this  means,  and  on  July  measures  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  oppidssion 

3d,  6,000  Jews  lost  their  homes  by  fire  at  Minsk,  practiced  by  the  Jews  on  the  inhabitanu,  ani  to  free 

4,800  being  deprived,  of  every  Jneans  of  sub!  gf,— ^  ^^u^^o'/IL^alTtSSr-'  "^^'  "^"' "  " 
sistence  at  the  same  time.     The  town  of  Pinsk,        with  this  view,  it  has  appointed  commhwions  (in 

in  the  same  government,  suffered  a  like  fate,  all  the  towns  inhabited  by  Jews),  whoso  duty  it  is  to 

And  shortly  afterward  a  conflagration  took  inquire  into  the  following  matters: 

place  at  Koretz,  in  Volhynia,  in  which  thirty  .  \'  What  are  «»e  t^des  of  the  Jews  which  are  in- 

P  «^v    V         "^  p  '"    »  Vv/v«     ^  11  A      .^^     y  junous  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  I 
lives  were  lost,  and  6,000  souls  left  without  a        2.  What  makes  it  impracticable  to  put  into  force  the 

home.    Every  week  added  to  the  number  of  former  laws  Ihniting  the  rights  of  the  Jews  in  the 
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buying  and  fanning  land,  the  trade  in  in-  tally  thmst  a  bayonet  into  his  knee.     This  last 

md  usury  ?                         ^,  ^  ^,       ,  „  iiuury  caused  him  such  acute  anguish  that  it 

^InZ^Z  ^v.tte^,t*wJtt"!J  required  aU  the  desperation  of  fear  of  capture 

quired  to  stop  their  pernicious  conduct  in  and  heroic  nerve  to  sustain  him  in  acting  the 

role  he  had  assumed  as  the  only  means  of  es- 

(besides  the  answers  to  the  foregoing  ques-  caping  captivity  and  death.     At  night,  after 

following  additional  inlormation :  (l.J  On  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^Is  Indian  soldiers  found  and  car- 

jraoticed  by  the  Jews  in  their  dealings  with  •  j  i  •_  i     i   *     4.u^:«  .,„^^      n^^xA^    ««  t« 

:  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages.    (I.)  The  "©d  Inm  back  to  their  camp.     Oneida,  an  In- 

publio-houses  kept  by  Jews  in  their  own  oian  maiden,  and  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  took 

1  that  of  a  Christian.    (8.)  The  number  of  the  wounded  ^^  white  roan^^  under  her  care, 

service  with  Jews,  or  under  their  control,  ^nd  tenderly  nursed  him  back  to  health.    While 

^?l^'^^^^^L"'^^^V?A'L?:^^f  ^is  bodily  hurts  were  healed  by  this  soft  min- 

mying  or*  farming.    (5.)  Ine  number  oi  .  ^        ^t.      -l       i     i      _>..   x  n         •  ^«       ^      ^v. 

•iculturista.  istry,  the  hero's  heart  fell  a  victim  to  the 

ion  to  the  above-mentioned  information  to  dusky  charms  of  Oneida's  sixteen  summers, 

i,  every  commission  is  empowered  to  report  and  soon  after  the  establishment  of  peace  she 

mduct  and  action  of  the  Jews  as  majr  have  became  his  wife.    They  resided  in  New  York 

^'mt^i^ry  ^P^^^»  "^^  '^  '"^°"'  ^'  for  a  time,  and  subsequently  in  Sussex  County 

are  those  who  assert  that  the  direct  J^T/fri'  W  A^hl^'inhl  \"^  ^f  ^  W^?^ 

♦u«  ^v.,*««*i^«  ^e  4.u«  T>„o„;«««  ♦^  4.K«  to  DC  taken  home  to  her  tribe  to  die.     With 

the  objection  of  the  RuMians  to  the  ^j  ^                j.  j^j^  ^^^  ^          ,^^ 

3ople  IS  the  natural  result  of  the  Rus-  ****  *"*^  y^J^y  v**€»**         ti.             ^        j 

,  which  restrict  their  righto  and  mark  f^t  "pong  her  people     Mr.  Johnson  returned 

from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  ^  }\'VT\^'^^-  ^f'^V°'  '^•''T  ^^  "*"^*^ 

-t  *K.*  .K„  -v.,i„  -,„i„««»  „*  *»,»  „„«.  nntil  his  death.    Misfortone  m  business  and 

^..h^trtt.  fnn  .^n.Ht,^^^^^^^^  speculations  reduced  him  to  the  sad  condition 

grant  to  the  Jews  full  equality  with  ^H  ^  ^^^^^^  dependent  on  the  charity  of  the 

iffloial  Messenffar  »  of  St  Petersbnri?  **»*"  •  '*""'  although  entitled  to  a  pension,  he 

iShln.-^  ?ls9  ♦!,«  Liui^f  !?Ji»^  ne^er  claimed  it.    His  mind  was  sound  to  the 

H^^f„^Ll!!!A  fhi  r^^^^^^  last.  "Id  hU  bodily  activity  was  remarkable  in 

ctmg  to  the  arresto  of  the  rioters :  ^^^'  ^  ^,,,     ^.^  '^^,y  ^^^^^^  ^^^^■^^^  ^^^. 

'X^  SSdZ^hT^punSbSeS:  rar  «f  to  th« Oneida  Indians,  and  married  the  son 

emment  is  at  present  inrormed,  was  as  fol-  ^*  *  cniet. 

eral  Government  of  Kiev,  up  to  1,000  per-  JONES,  JoHN  B.,  born  in  Fairfield  District, 

the  town  court  and  provmce  of  Kiev,  105  South  Carolina,  December  28,  1884;  died  in 

by  court-mwtial,  and  274  expelled  from  Xexas,  July  19, 1881.     He  was  the  son  of  Colo- 

In  Odessa,  those  arrested  numbered  alto-  ^^i   u'     «„    tJ«««    «   a^»4-v.   r'««^i;««  «xi«»4./v« 

;  dealt  witi  by  courta  and  administrative  ^®J  Henry  Jones,  a  South  Carolina  planter, 

;  expelled  from  the  town  to  places  of  na^  who  emigrated  to  Texas  m  1889.     This  family 

;.     In  Taurida  Uie  Government  arrested  was  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that  State. 

;re  tried  by  courts,  and  8  by  administrative  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  sent  to  his  na- 

Jd^o^ J?^o?tW^r^ove^t;  tive  State  to  be  educated,  and  graduated  at 

rested.    In  Ekaterinoslav,  the  Government  Mount  Zion  Institute.     On  his  return  to  Texas 

LI,  and  296  were  committed  for  trial.    In  he  embarked  in  the  business  of  farming  and 

«-Chemigov  Government  844  were  arrested,  stock-raising,  which  he  pursued  industriously 

erentpartoofthe  Poltava  Government  165.  ^nd  with  marked  success  until  the  beginning 

larkov  Government,  out  of  an  unknown  ^«  ^.^^    ''i  „„.  ™.u^«  i.^  ^^4;.^r.A  ♦!.«  ».»,«.  «« 

rested,  795  were  triei  by  court-martial  from  <>'  ^^®  <^^^^  ^^^  when  he  entered  the  array  as 

joember.    During  the  Warsaw  riots  in  De-  a  private  soldier   in  Colonel  Terry's  Texas 

151  oersons  were  arrested,  of  whom  2,802  Rangers.     After  serving  with  this  regiment  a 

litted  for  trial.  month,  he  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  Fif- 

figures  show  that  the  measures  for  teenth  Texas  Infantry,  and  remained  in  the 

ng  the  disorders  were  not  feeble.  Trans-Mississippi  department  throughout  the 

30  N,  ABBA.M,  died  in  Salem,  Wayne  war — serving  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 

Pennsylvania,  April  11,  1881;  he  was  and  Indian  Territory.    In  most  of  the  principal 

ermont  in  1778,  and  was  one  hundred  battles  in  this  department  Colonel  Jones  was 

b  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  actively  engaged,  and  distinguished  for  cool- 

r  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  the  ness  in  council  and  gallantry  on  the  field.    In 

ten  residing  near  Lake  Cham  plain.  1868  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general  of  a 

ilisted  as  a  private  in  the  War  of  1812,  brigade,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  acted 

allantry  soon  won  him  the  promotion  as  such  for  Speight's,  Pohnie's,  and  Harrison's 

taincy  to  a  band  of  Oneida  Indians,  brigades.    In  1864  he  was  recommended  for 

e  command  of  General  Macomb.    In  promotion  to  the  ofiSce  of  msyor  in  his  regiment, 

e  of  Plattsburg  he  received  severe  by  Colonel  Harrison,  Generals  Green,  Polig- 

of  which  one  was  a  saber-cut  from  nac,  Mouton,  Taylor,  and  Kirby  Smith,  for  gal- 

f  arm  of  a  British    soldier,   which  lantry  in  action.    The  appointment  was  made, 

him  down.    Fearing  further  injury,  but  failed  to  reach  him  before  the  close  of  the 

feigned  death,  and  while  in  this  dis-  war.    After  the  end  of  hostilities.  Colonel  Jones 

L  apparently  lifeless  condition  he  was  traveled  through  Mexico  and  Brazil,  seeking  a 

mnded  by  another  Briton,  who  bru-  home,  but  was  dissatisfied  and  returned  to 


Tezati.  Iq  1868  he  was  elected  to  tbe  SUte 
Legislatare  from  the  distriot  composed  of 
Nav&rro,  Hill,  Kaufuim,  and  EUis  CountieB, 
bnt  was  counted  out  by  tLe  Republican  ro- 
turaiag-board  and  did  aot  take  bis  seat.  In 
May,  1874,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Coke  major  of  tbe  Frontier  Battalion.  He 
raised  and  took  command  of  six  companies  of 
rangers,  for  operatiuus  on  tbe  frontier,  and  in 
tbts  service  he  remained  nearly  five  years. 
While  in  command  of  these  rangers  he  had  a 
nnraber  of  Indian  fights,  and  in  one  engage- 
ment he  defeated  one  buudred  and  fifty  wfir- 
riora  with  only  tliirty-seven  men.  He  also 
captared  or  dispersed  many  bands  of  ODtlaws 
and  desperadoes,  with  which  tbe  Texan  fron- 
tier was  then  infested.  In  several  looalities 
he  with  marvelous  tact  and  coolness  settled 
deadly  fends,  and  restored  peace  to  tiie  neigh- 
borhoods. Often,  at  night,  alone  in  tbe  vast 
wilderneas  of  tbe  frontier,  he  met  by  appoint- 
ment the  most  desperate  men,  probably,  in  the 
world,  and,  by  reasoning  with  them,  cansed 
their  return  to  peaceful  lives  in  their  own 
homes.  Tbese  outlaws  were  said  to  fear  Colo- 
nel Jones  more  than  any  other  man,  and  re- 
garded  biin  as  the  embodiment  of  courage, 
oDor,  and  truth,  so  that  his  promises  to  them 
were  relied  on  with  implicit  fail h.  In  Jannary, 
1879,  Governor  Roberts  appointed  him  Adjn- 
tant-General  of  the  State,  aud  this  position  he 
held  at  tbe  time  of  bis  death,  having  conducted 
the  office  with  a  snccesa  and  ability  ananrpaased 
in  tbe  history  of  the  iState.  General  Jones 
was  a  prominent  and  honored  mason,  and  in 
1872  was  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  Grand 
Chapter  of  Boyal  Arch  Masons  of  Texas.  In 
1878  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Hub- 
bard, one  of  the  three  commissioners  to  inves- 
tigate tbe  El  Paso  troubles  with  Uexico,.two 
of  tbese  commissioners  beingofficers  appointed 
by  tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  selected 
by  the  Government  from  the  regular  army.  The 
difficulty  was  satisfactorily  adjnsted,  and  the 
services  of  General  Jones  were  acknowledged 
to  be  ot  great  vnlue.  Personally,  he  waa  dis- 
tinguisbcd  for  those  high  qoali ties  that  ennoble 
the  life  of  a  man,  and  shed  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence upon  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
JUTE,  the  fiber  of  species  of  Corehonu,  as 
G.  eap»niaris  and  C.  olitcrivi.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  the  plant.  The  genus  Corehorut 
belongs  to  the  order  of  Tiliaeea,  the  best- 
known  representative  of  which  is  tbe  linden, 
or  bass-wood  tree.  The  species  that  fnmish 
the  fiber  are  annuals,  natives  of  Asia,  and  grow 
to  be  abont  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  Yonng 
ehoots  of  Corchorug  oUtoriuM  are  used  as  pot- 
herbs in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  are  cultivated 
for  tbat  purpose.  Tbe  fiber  of  jute  is  con- 
tained in  the  bark  of  tbe  stems,  which  are  cut 
when  the  blossoms  begin  to  appear,  and  is 
separated  after  macerating  the  stems  in  water. 
It  is  between  eight  and  twelve  feet  long,  and 
has  the  general  appearance  of  hemp,  bat  is 
softer  end  moie  silky.   It  is  adapted  for  mann- 


factnre  into  goods  that  are  not  to  be  much 
exposed  to  tbe  weather.  It  is  used  prindpillj 
for  making  gnuny-bags,  or  coarse  coffee-sacki; 
also  for  burlaps,  cheap  carpeting,  matting,  and 
for  an  imitation  of  faUe  hair.  Thecoarserud 
refuse  parts  of  the  fiber  are  made  into  paper- 
stock.  During  tbe  year  ending  January  1,  ISSl, 
56.606  bales  of  jute  were  imported  Into  the 
United  States,  giving  a  total  value,  at  tbe  t-iet- 
age  price  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  dollani 
bale,  of  about  a  million  dollars.  The  impoTU- 
tion  has  not  essentially  increased  for  a  coifid- 
erable  period,  but  bus  fluctnated  greatly  during 
tbe  last  ten  years.  Thus,  it  amonnted  in  1873 
to  97,06S  bales;  in  1873,  to  89,404  bales;  in 
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1874,  to  27,496  hale^;  in  1876,  to  28,804  bal»; 
in  1876,  to  25,284  bales;  in  1877,  to  22,629 
bales;  in  1878,  to  4G,181  bales;  and  in  IB79. 
to  74,215  bales.  In  England,  the  yearly  con- 
sumption amounts  to  more  than  n  million  bales. 
The  great  inferiority  in  tbe  amonnt  of  the  ma- 
terial brought  to  the  United  States  is  partly 
duo  to  the  operation  of  tbe  American  tarilf, 
which  is  so  levied  as  to  work  a  discrimination 
in  favor  of  manufactured  jute;  and  it  is  cheaper 
to  import  the  yarn  or  the  woven  cloths  from 
tbe  mills  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  Chan  to  import 
row  jote,  and  spin  and  weave  it  here.  The 
business  of  manufacturing  jute  is  more  proa- 
perons  in  California  than  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
for  tbe  raw  fiber  may  be  brought  there  directly 
from  India  at  less  charges  for  freight  than  rule 
at  the  Eastern  ports,  while  the  long  land-car- 
riage across  tbe  continent  adds  greatly  to  the 
expense  of  bringing  the  manufactureil  goods 
from  England,  so  us  partly  to  offset  the  dis- 
crimination effected  by  the  tariff.  Experiments 
iu  the  cultivation  of  jute  on  the  reclaimed 
marsh-lands  of  Lonisiana  have  been  attended 
with  encouraging  results.  The  retnma  from 
the  efforts  made  show,  according  to  atateinents 
that  have  been  published  in  New  Orieaos,  that 
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land  just  reclaimed  from  tbe  marsh,  and  still  secaring  a  proper  treatment  of  the  plant  after 
tnatted  with  roots,  can  be  at  once  seeded  in  it  is  cnt ;  so  th^t  it  is  hardly  practicable,  under 
jute ;  and  that  the  plant  will  then  make  so  the  American  system  of  labor  and  wages,  to 
vigorous  a  growth  as  to  supplant  all  other  obtain  a  good  fiber  for  an  economical  price, 
vegetation.  Mr.  John  Sloane,  of  the  Dolphin  And  in  view  of  the  difference  between  the 
Mills,  who  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rates  of  wages  in  the  United  States  and  in  India, 
jute,  has  represented,  after  his  observations  of  no  hopeful  prospect  exists  that  American  jute 
experiments  in  growing  the  plant  in  the  South-  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Indian  prod- 
em  States,  that  as  good  a  product  can  be  raised  net,  until  machinery  has  been  devised  and  ap- 
tbere  as  in  India,  but  that  difficulties  arise  in  plied  to  take  the  place  of  manual  labor. 


K 

KALNOKY,  Count  Gustav,  the  new  Aus-  with  driving,  are  wild  and  of  undomesticated 
trian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  born  in  habits,  shall  be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence 
1832.     He  is  descended  from  the   Moravian  that  said  cattle  are  diseased  with  the  disease 
branch  of  an  old  Hungarian  family.    He  en-  known  as  Texas,  splenic,  or  Spanish  fever, 
tered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  but  changed  to  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  drive  or 
the  diplomatic  service  when  twenty-two  years  cause  to  be  driven  into  or  through  any  county 
old.    He  was  successively  attache  in  Munich  in  this  State,  any  of  the  cattle  mentioned  in 
and  Berlin,  then  councilor  of  legation  in  Lon-  section  1  of  this  act,  in  violation  of  this  act, 
don,  charge  d'affaires  at  the  Holy  See,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the  party  iiyured  for  all  dam- 
was  finally  appointed  Embassador  at  Stock-  ages  that  may  arise  from  the  communication  of 
holm,  which  position  he  resigned  for  that  of  disease  from  the  cattle  so  driven,  to  be  re- 
Embassador  at  St.  Petersburg.    When  Baron  covered  in  civil  action,  and  the  party  so  injured 
Haymerlo  died.   Count   Kalnoky   was  barely  shall  have  a  lien  upon  the  cattle  so  driven, 
nientioned  as  h\s  successor.    He  was,  however.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  organization  and 
finally  selected,  as  his  personal  relations  with  management  of  the  State  Reform  School  em- 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  were  of  such  a  powers  courts  of  record   and   probate  courts 
friendly  character  that  it   was  expected    he  of  the  State  to  commit  to  the  Reform  School, 
Would  be  able  to  bring  about  that  political  first,  any  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
union    between    Austria    and    Russia    which  may  be  liable  to  punishment  by  imprisonment 
seemed  to  be,  in  view  of  the  strong  friendship  under  any  existing  law  of  the  State,  or  any  law 
existing  between  Germany  and  Austria,  a  nat-  that  may  be  enacted  and  in  force  in  the  State ; 
Ural  consequence  of  the  imperial  meeting  at  second,  any  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
Daotzic.     As  Count  Kalnoky  is  firm  in    his  with  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian, 
coQvictions  of  the  advantages  of  a  union  of  the  against  whom  any  charge  of  committing  any 
three  empires,   tlie    Hungarians,  who   regard  crime  or  misdemeanor  shall  have  been  made, 
Russia  as  their  hereditary  enemy,  and  are  op-  the  punishment  of  which,  on  conviction,  would 
posed  to  a  union  of  Austria  and  Russia,  are  but  be  confinement  in  jail  or  prison ;  third,  any  boy 
little  pleased  with  his  appointment.      Count  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  is  incorrigible, 
Kalnoky  is  the  twentieth  Minister  of  Foreign  and  habitually  disregards  the  commands  of  his 
Affairs  since  Prince  Kaunitz.  father  or  mothef  or  guardian,  and  who  leads  a 
KANSAS.     The  presidential  vote   in  1880  vagrant  life,  or  resorts  to  immoral  places  or 
was  as  follows  :  For  the  Garfield  electors,  121,-  practices,  and  neglects  and  refuses  to  perform 
549;  Hancock  electors,  59,801 ;  Weaver  elect-  labor  suitable  to  his  years  and  condition,  and  to 
ors,  19,851 ;  Dow,  25.    Only  local  elections  oc-  attend  school. 

corred  during  the  present  year.    The  Legislat-  It  provides  that  every  boy  committed  to  the 

ore,  consisting  of  37  Republicans  and  8  Oppo-  Reform  School  shall  remain  until  he  is  twenty- 

sition  in  the  Senate,  and  112  Republicans  and  one  years  of  age,  unless  sooner  discharged,  or 

13 Opposition  in  the  House,  met  on  the  11th  of  bound  as  an  apprentice;  but  no  boy  shall  be 

JaDoary,  and  remained  in  session  until  March,  retained  after  the  superintendent  shall  have  re- 

An  act  for  the  protection  of  cattle  against  con-  ported  him  fully  reformed ;  and  whenever  any 

^gioQs  disease,  passed  at  this  session,  punishes  boy  shall  be  discharged  therefrom  as  reformed, 

with  fine  and  imprisonment  any  person  or  per-  or  as  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 

sons  who  shall  drive  or  cause  to  be  driven  into  years,  such  discharge  shall  be  a  full  and  com- 

or  through  any  county  in  the  State,  any  cattle  plete  release  from  all  penalties  and  disabilities 

having  a  disease  known  as  Texas,  splenic,  or  which  may  have  been  created  by  such  sentence. 

Spanish  fever.    The  public  oflScers  are  required  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  full  power 

to  take  possession  of  any  cattle  so  diseased.    It  to  place  any  boy  committed  as  herein  described, 

Is  provided  that,  in  the  trial  of  any  person  or  during  his  minority,  at  such  employment,  and 

persons  charged  with  the  violation  of  any  of  cause  him  to  be  instructed  in  such  branches  of 

the  provisions  of  this  act,  proof  that  the  cattle,  useful  knowledge,  as  may  be  suitable  to  his 

which  such  person   or   persons  are  charged  years  and  capacity,  as  they  may  see  fit;  and 
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they  may,  with  the  consent  of  any  such  boy,  sons  to  bcU  or  barter,  for  medical,  sdentiiic,  or  me- 

bind  him  out  as  an  apprentice  during  his  mi-  chamcjl  purposes,  any  malt,  vinoua,  8pintuoiM,f«. 

^^«u«   «-  *^-  «  «i.rv»*^-  ««»:^^   ♦«  i^«««  ««^i.  mented,  or  other  mtoxicating  liquors,  without  lint 

nority,  or  for  a  shorter  period,  to  learn  such  having 'procured  a  druggist^  permit  therefor  from 

trade  and  employment  as  m  tneir  judgment  the  probate  judge  of  the  counter  whei«in  such  dra£gist 

will  tend  to  his  futare  benefit ;  and  the  presi-  majr  at  the  time  be  doing  busmess :  and  such  protate 

dent  of  the  board  shall  for  such  purpose  have  Juag«  ^  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  grmt 

power  to  execute  and  deliver  on  behalf  of  said  '  <J^r/^T^°'e£^'J1t£^riI^'ll^  Z 

board  mdentures  of  apprenticeship  for  any  such  ^  good  faith  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  drngrat 

boy,  and  such  indentures  shall  have  the  same  in  his  county,  and  who,  in  his  judgment,  can  bein- 

f orce  and  effect  as  other  indentures  of  appren-  trusted  with  the  responsibility  of  selling  said  liqoon 

ticeship  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  be  ^"^^  ^^5  puixyses  aforesaid,  in  the  maimer  hereinafter 

filedandkeptamongtherecordsoftheReform  S^tltL^^Jke^^^^^^^^ 

bcnooi,  and  it  snail  not  be  necessary  to  record  probate  judce  of  the  county  wherein  such  person  is 

or  file  them  elsewhere.  engaged  iiibusiness,  a  petition,  si^ed  by  at  least 

Another  act  provides  that  upon  the  receipt  twelve  citizens  of  the  township  or  city  wherein  sudi 

of  any  money  by  the  State  Treasurer  from  the  Je'^.^^f^^^^^^ 

United  States,  in  payment  of  the  claims  of  the  £  the  business  of  a  druggist.    He  shall  also  filTinth 

State,  for  which  State  bonds  have  been  issued,  such  petition  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  to  the  State 

it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Treasurer  to  of  Kansas.  .  .  . 

place  the  amount  or  amounts  so  received  to  .  Sec.  8.  Any  physician,  who  is  regukrljr  engaged 

fhe  credit  of  the  sinking  fund,  for  the  final  r^  ;,\^^L^^'?r°itui%FoSriS  l^^^T^t 
demption  of  the  State  bonds  so  issued,  save  and  Uquors  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  nee- 
except  such  sum  as  may  be  appropriated  for  the  cssary  for  the  health  of  his  patient,  may  give  sw^  pa- 
payment  of  Price  raid  claims.  tient  a  written  or  printed  prescription  therefor.  But 
An  act  to  provide  revenue  for  the  fiscal  years  ^^  «"«J^  prescription  shall  be  made  or  given  except  in 
J.  T  nn.  tooc%  AT  oa  i  ooo  A  cosc  of  actual  sickncss,  sud  whcu,  lu  thc  judgment  Of 
endmg  June  80,  1882,  and  June  30,  1883,  de-  g^ch  physician,  the  ui  of  intoxiiating  liquJrisnec- 
dares  that  for  the  purpose  of  raismg  revenue  cssary  as  a  remedy.  Whenever,  in  the  treatment  of 
to  defray  current  expenses  of  the  State  govern-  a  minor,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  use  intoxicating  ]i(\- 
ment  and  to  pay  the  interest  on  bonds  of  the  ^^r  as  a  remedvj  the  same  shall  be  procured  bv  hM 

state  and  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemn-  irthim  fSSJ^^^^i^^^^te^Vr^Z 

tion  of  bonds,  there  is  hereby  levied,  and  the  ibr  that  purpose.    Every  physician,  before  making 

proper  officers  shall   collect   a  tax,  upon  all  any  prescription  for  intoxicating  liquor,  shall  make 

property  in  the  State  subject  to  taxation,  as  andfile  with  the  probate  jud^  of  the  county  wherein 

follows:  For  current  expenses  for  the  fiscal  ^®  may  practice  his  profession   an  affidavit  before 

J.       T         ort   looft   M  Ml  J  i»  some  officer  of  the  county,  authorized  to  administer 

year  endmg  June  30,  1882,  four  mills,  and  for  ^^    ^  substance  as  follo^: 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1883,  three  and  a  ^^  r^ 

a  half  mills ;  for  continuance  of  work  on  State-       ^  ,       ^^^^  *>T  Kansas  Countt  of ,  ss. 

House,  one  half  of  one  mUl  on  the  dollar  each  J4-^,,^«Tute'  TKa^,'ridi^^ 

year ;  for  the  payment  of  interest,  four  tenths  the  wunty  of ,  in  said  State,  and  I  do  further  eol- 

of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  each  year;  for  the  emnly  swear  that  I  will  not  prescribe  intoxicating 

sinking  fund,  one  tenth  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  liquors  of  any  kind  for  any  person  or  persons  whom- 

fnr  Ptonh  vftar  soever,  uuless  m  case  of  actual  sickness,  and  when 

^"  A         /  1  A  4,'      ^x.  *  the  same  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  patient: 

An  act  was  also  passed  creating  the  county  t^^t  I  will  in  all  things  faithftilly  keep,  observe,  ind 

of  St.  John,  and  defining  the  boundary  thereof;  perform  all  the  requirements  and  conditions  of  the 

and  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  of  laws  of  Kansas  regulating  the  sale  and  use  of  intoid- 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  Gove,  Wallace,  Lane,  and  catmg  Iwuors.    So  help  me  God. 

Ctav  (Signed)  

A   *  xi  X     X  11. -r         Ox  X  J/.        xi  Sworn  to  before  me,  and  subscribed  in  my  presence, 

Another  act  establishes  a  State  road  from  the  thig ^ay  of ,  a.  d.  18—. 

penitentiary,  in  Leavenworth  County,  to  Rose-        ^nd  such  affidavit 'shall  be  renewed  and  filed  at  the 

dale,  in  Wyandotte  County.  expiration  of  each  five  years  of  said  physician's  piae- 

Several  bills  were  introduced,  designed  to  en-  tice.  .  .  . 
force  the  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  Con-       Seg.  4.  Any  druggist  having  a  permit  to  sell  intoxi- 

stitution.     They  resulted  in  the  passage  of  an  eating  liquors  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  m»y 

act  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in-  sell  tor  medical  purposes  only  upon  ^e  written  or 

tpxicating  liqaors,  except  for  medical,  scien-  Fi^^f  .P^-rXstiLfrnL^hrrie'^ 

tific,  and  mechanical  purposes,  and  to  regulate  ^f^^  the  affldavft  mentioned  m  th^  precedmg  mc- 

the  manufacture  and  sale  thereof  for  such  ex-  tion ;  and  for  scientific  and  mechanical  purposes  only 

cepted  purposes,  the  principal   provisions  of  upon  a  written  or  printed  appUcation,  whiob  shall  w 

which  are  as  follows :  dated,  and  shall  set  forth  tbe  name  of  tiie  applig^h 

his  residence  and  occupation,  the  quantity  and  tina 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  manu-  of  liquor  required,  and  the  purpose  for  whidi  it  is  re- 

facture,  sell,  or  barter  any  spirituous,  malt,  vinous,  quired,  and  shall  have  appended  thereto  an  aflBdavil 

fermented,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors,  shall  be  jfuilty  by  the  applicant,  made  hefore  some  officer  authoriied 

of  misdemeanor,  andpunishod  as  hereiiiafler  provided :  to  adraiuLster  oaths  in  his  county,  that  the  statement! 

lYovided^  hoiceier^  That  such  liquors  may  bo  sold  for  contained  in  such  application  are  true ;  and  all  ?uch 

medical,  scientific,  and  mechanical  purposes,  as  pro-  applications  shall  be  retained  bv  the  druggist  selling 

vided  in  this  act.  thereon,  and  at  the  end  of  every  tnirty  days,  or  sooner. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  per-  shall  be  by  him  filed  in  the  probate  court  out  of  which 
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nit  iflsned,  where  they  shall  be  safely  kept  for       Sxo.  15.  Eveiy  wife,  child,  parent,  ji^uardian,  or  em- 

iod  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  plojer,  or  other  person,  who  snail  be  injured  in  person 

.  .  Jhroviaed,^  however^  That  no  sales  of  intozi-  or  property,  or  means  of  support,  by  any  intoxicated 

liquors  shall  be  made  by  any  such  druggist,  person,  or  in  consequence  ot  mtoxication,  habitual  or 

gly,  to  any  minor  in  any  case,  except  upon  pre-  otherwise,  of  any  person.^  such  wife,  child,  parent, 

Q  for  medical  purposes,  as  in  this  act  proviaed :  or  guardian  shall  have  a  nght  of  action,  in  his  or  her 

'ovided.  That  any  druggbt  having  a  permit  to  own  name,  against  any  person  who  shall,  by  selling. 

>xicatinjar  liquors  under  this  act  mav  sell  such  bartering^  or  giving  intoxicating  liquors,  have  caused 

in  Quantities  not  less  than  one  gallon  to  any  the  intoxication  of  such  person,  for  all  oamages  actu- 

nwist  having  a  like  permit.  ally  sustained,  as  well  as  for  exemplary  damages ;  and 

57ao  person  shall  manufacture  or  assist  in  the  a  married  woman  shall  have  the  right  to  bring  suits, 

cture  ox  intoxicating  liouors  in  this  State  ex-  prosecute  and  control  the  same,  and  the  amount  re- 

*  medical,  scientific,  and  mechanical  purposes,  covered,  the  same  as  if  unmamed ;  and  all  damages 

rson  or  persons  desiring  to  manufacture  any  recovered  by  a  minor  under  this  act  shall  be  paid 

iquors  mentioned  in  section  1  of  this  act  for  either  to  such  minor,  or  to  his  or  her  parents,  guard- 

,  scientific,  and  mechanical  purposes,  shall  ian,  or  next  friend,  as  the  court  shall  direct ;  and  all 

to  the  probate  judge  of  the  county  wherein  suits  for  damages  under  this  act  shall  be  by  civil  ao- 

fliness  is  proposed  to  be  carried  on,  a  petition  tion  in  any  of  uie  courts  of  this  State  having  jurisdio- 

a  permit  ibr  such  purpose,  setting  forth  the  tion  thereof. 

r  the  applicant,  the  place  where  it  is  desired  to        Sec.  17.  The  giving  away  of  intoxicatinj^  liquor,  or 

1  such  Dusiness,  and  the  kind  of  liquor  to  be  any  shifts  or  device  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this 

stored.    Such  petition  shall  have  appended  act,  shall  be  deemed  an  unlawful  selling  within  the 

a  oertdficate  signed  by  at  least  twelve  citizens  provisions  of  this  act. 

)wnship  or  city  where  such  business  is  sought         -ir       i.    ^     •  •  x.         .     -  * 

Btablished,  certifying  that  such  applicant  is  a        Manufacturing  permits  continue  in  force  for 

of  good  moral  character,  temperate  in   his  five  years.     Violations  of  the  act  are  punished 

and  a  proper  person  to  manufacture  and  sell  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

f^n  'Xi:i-u>tfkSS!^rL^nZVl  ...^  ??t  passed  at  this  session  provides  that 

[lousand  doUare,  conditioned  that,  for  any  vio-  ^^^   County   Bupermtendent  of   Public  In- 

f  the  provisions  of  this  act,  said  bond  shall  be  struction  in  counties  containing  one  thousand 

L    Such  bond  shall  be  signed  by  said  applicant  and  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  persons  be- 

cants  as  principal  or  principals,  imd  by  at  least  tween  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years 

ireties,  who  shall  justify  under  oath  m  the  sum  „v»oii  »«^^:»r#/^.,»  '^^-^a^.^a  ^^ii«.«  tv«-  «*.^..w. 

1  thoilsand  dollais  ea^i,  and  who  shall  be  of  J^^ll  revive  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum ; 

iber  signing  said  petition.    The  probate  judge  ^n  counties  naviDg  a  school  population  of  from 

nsider  such  petition  and  bond,  and  if  satisfied  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred,  he  shall  re- 

ih  petition  is  true^  and  that  the  bond  is  suffi-  ceive  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  and  in 

ical  purpoMs. . . .  Such  manufacturer  shall  sell  persons  of  school  age,  he  shall  receive  five  hun- 

or  so  manufactured  onlv  for  medical^  scientific,  dred  dollars,  and  twenty  dollars  for  each  addi- 

chanical  purposes,  and  only  in  original  pack-  tional  one  hundred  such  persons  per  annum, 

ae  shaU  not  seU  said  Hquors  for  medicaf  pur-  i^  counties  having  a  school  population  of  less 

T5^^u&SiVM^^rdn^g^!^^^^^^^  than  one  thousanl^^^^^^  Ooun?y  Wrintendent 

d  in  thw  act ;  and  he  shall  sell  such  liquors  to  shall  receive  three  dollars  for  each  day  actually 

r  person  or  persons,  associations  or  corpora-  and  necessarily  employed  in  the  discharge  of 

fcept  for  scientific  and  mechanical  purposes,  the  duties  of  his  office,  for  a  number  of  days 

?  °llf ^^"^e'^by^such^  ^ot  to  exceed  one  hundred  in  one  year,  which 

I  a  written  or  printed  application,  setting  forth  compensation  shall  be  payable  quarterly,  on 

le,  occupation,  and  residence  of  the  applicant,  the  order  of  the  Board  of  County  Oommission- 

ntity  and  kina  of  liquors  wanted,  and  for  what  ers :  Provided,  That  no  county  superintendent 

''>I^^  ^  f^^^  applications  shaU  be  verified  g^all  receive  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars 

Ke"^SLtfhr?£gTuL^'to''JdS?inuS?  P.-  a^"-;  and  that,  in  def^nnining  the  sala- 

hat  the  statements  in  said  .application  are  true,  ries  ot  county  supenntenaents,  the  school  pop- 

lanu&cturer  shall  file  all  such  applications  in  ulation  of  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  shall 

3ate  court  of  the  coun^  wherem  the  applicant  not  be  included."    All  superintendents  receiv- 

»r'*'^«u^.^Jn  ^k^^J^^r^l^hl  ^S  over  six  hundred  doUars  per  annum  are  re- 
hey  shall  be  kept  on  file  for  two  years  from  the         •     j  x     j       *    ^i-  •        a*      *•        a.    ^.-i^    jt  a.* 

such  filing.    Xnv  rectification  or  adulteration  qj^^ed  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  duties 

dcating  liquors  shall  be  considered  manufact-  of  their  offices. 

ttder  this  act,  .  .  .  The  State  was   reapportioned  for  Senators 

IS.  All  places  where  intoxicating  Uquors  are  an^  Representatives,  but  no  law  was  passed 

3tured,  sold,  bartered,  or  given  away  m  viola-  »v-^^^:X«    #^«    „    «Jx«««/Noo;rx««i    .a«»*^.>i.4-;/xti 

my  of'the  provisions  of  tSis  act,  or  where  in-  pro\admg    for   a    congressional    reapportion- 

ng  liquors  are  kept  for  sale,  barter,  or  use,  in  jnent.     1  he  representation  of  the  btate  will  be 

Q  of  this  act,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  common  increased  from  three  to  six  under  any  act  likely 

es.  .  .  .  V  to  pass  Congress.    According  to  the  census  of 

1*A  ^7?7  P?"?**  "^^^  ^^^'  ^^  the  sale,  bar-  iqqq    ^j^^  gj^  g^^t^g  raised  more  com   than 

^aJ;  otheT^ri  ^r^^S^T^lSl  Xul  Kansas ;  they  were  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ipw^  Mis- 

compelled  to  pay,  a  reasonable  compensation  soun,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota.     Only  nine  States 

person  who  may  take  ehaige  of,  ana  provide  — to  wit,  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 

h  intoxicated  person,  and  live  dollars  per  day  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Penn- 

ion  thereto  for  every  day  such  intoxicated  per-  gyivania— were  ahead  of  Kansas  on  wheat. 

U  be  kept  m  consequence  of  such  mtoxication,  -^  mv^      j     ..•      ^t^       ^^a^^ao  yju.  y  uv«v. 
aoovered  by  civU  action  in  any  court  having         I  ^^e  production  of  com,  wheat,  and  oats,  for 

•tion.  the  year  1880,  by  counties,  was  as  follows: 
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COUNTIES. 


Allen 

Aodenon 

Atchison 

Barbour 

Barton 

Bourbon..  .. 

Brown 

Butler 

Cbaae 

Chantanqoa. . 
Cherokee..... 

Clay 

Cloud 

Coffey 

Comanche. .  .*. 

Cowley 

Crawford. .... 

Davis 

Decatur 

Dickinson. . . . 

Doniphan 

Douglas 

Edwards 

Elk 

EUis 

Ellsworth.... 

Foote 

Ford 

Franklin 

Oove 

Graham 

Greenwood... 

Harper. 

Harvey 

Hodgeman . . . 

Jackson 

Jefferson. . . . . 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Kingman 

Labette 

Lane 

Leavenworth. 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Lron . . . 

McPherson... 

Marion 

Bfarahall 

Miami 

MitcheU 

Montgomery . 

Morris 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Ness 

Norton 

Osage 

Osborne. 

Ottawa. 

Pawnee 

PhUUps 

Pottawatomie 

Pratt 

Rawlins 

Reno 

Republic 

Rice 

Riley 

Rooks 

Rush 

RusseU 

Saline 

Bedgwick 

Shawnee 

Sheridan 

Smith 

Staflbrd 

Sumner 

Thomas 

Trego 

Wabaunsee . . 

Wallace 

Washington.. 

Wilson 

Woodson 

Wyandotte... 

Total.... 


Indiaa  com. 

Oitta. 

BulwU. 

BocImU. 

1,418,568 

61,428 

1,201,8^ 

79,681 

8,129,689 

162,872 

6,996 

2,784 

098,885 

56.194 

2,807,528 

112,070 

8,912,864 

268,406 

8,099,604 

146,879 

698,622 

42.422 

1,048,486 

80,912 

2,385,175 

242,751 

1,876,262 

141,817 

2,064,876 

125,819 

1,518,209 
100 

86,928 

2,274,855 

186,471 

2,797,840 

258,066 

4S1,21S 

28,748 

54,017 

1,242 

1,628,282 

9^417 

2,475,986 

209,185 

8,898,575 

826,588 

9,080 

6,728 

1,009,521 

86,524 

106,665 

9,009 

626,148 

89,668 

*  "8^995 

*  2,888 

2,202,778 

188,896 

2,885 

42,260 

1,576 

1,805,067 

45,840 

169,570 

11,480 

1,122,916 

176,517 

8,750 

1,814 

l,71^828 

118,150 

2,486,016 

220,854 

2,886,621 

148,067 

8,209,218 

270,857 

102,642 

6,468 

8,460,220 

188,484 

6,161 

620 

1.T8^976 

168,616 

o99,uVs 

84,589 

2,786,540 

116,124 

1,891,870 

98,948 

1,670,101 

897,696 

992,748 

96,698 

2,112,421 

297,455 

8,592,607 

288,566 

1,26M66 

61,676 

2,048,888 

120,788 

818,151 

73,267 

8,109.444 

17^686 

1,920,150 

117,9S8 

8,092 

150 

256,289 

18,679 

8,101,517 

128,154 

688,897 

88,266 

971,805 

98,114 

66,865 

8,106 

710,896 

89,416 

2,187,162 

218,405 

72,064 

9,988 

8,760 

900 

724,408 

102,715 

2,012,116 

189,628 

824,780 

87,185 

1,204,122 

65,959 

850,566 

16,516 

82,842 

6,589 

861,752 

26,118 

1,821,171 

116,694 

2,847,080 

801,192 

8,889,646 

128,726 

1^800 

698 

1,881,448 

82,797 

159,784 

10,762 

1,902,794 

148,824 

4,175 

880 

15,0<»5 

999 

1,008,990 

48,484 

2,129 

•  •  •  •  • 

2,279,696 

870,084 

1,&48,119 

98,611 

809,899 

61,748 

620,640 

67,198 

10^729,826 

8,1804)86 

WhMt 

BiuImIii. 

69,465 

66,088 

862,078 

8,669 

286,521 

95,829 

424,884 

868,258 

92,188 

81,898 

816,760 

82^164 

846,081 

82,888 


624,685 
198,498 
182,882 
9.997 
898,426 
618,140 
408,188 

27,468 

68,846 

116,068 

822,808 

186 

4,498 

104,576 

259 

8,194 

108,005 

25,288 
818,957 
6,016 
177,981 
516.258 
847,684 
890,714 

27,686 
840,411 
2,968 
418,211 
868,860 
104,812 

92.551 
982,087 
877,917 
846,561 
181,560 
268,726 
850,620 
157,108 

62,785 

149,450 

8,1?4 

64,449 
170,864 
269,068 
860,785 

61,051 
288,447 
19^185 

80,466 
258 
804,010 
879,656 
147,586 
117,818 

98,121 

&8,810 
185,285 
610,768 
674,741 
188,564 
1,986 
888,980 

87,496 

410,780 

600 

11,67T 

817,911 

100 

884,668 

812,827 

89,186 
178,699 

17,884,141 


The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricnlt- 
nre  for  1881  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
horses  in  the  State  for  the  year  was  883,- 
815;  previous  year,  867,589;  increase,  16,226. 
Males  and  asses,  58,780;  previous  year,  58,- 
808 ;  increase,  477.    Milch-cows  for  the  year, 
406,706 ;  previous  year,  866,640 ;  increase,  40,- 
066.    Other  cattle  for  the  year,  839,751 ;  pre- 
vious year,  748,672 ;  increase,  81,079.    Sheep, 
806,828 ;    previous  year,    426,492 ;    increaie, 
879,831. 

Cheese  made  in  factories  for  the  year,  518,- 
549  pounds ;  previous  year,  578,846 ;  a  decrease 
of  54,797  pounds.  Butter  made  in  factories, 
220,923  pounds;  previous  year,  138,101  pounds; 
an  increase  of  154,199  pounds.  Cheese  made 
in  families  for  the  year,  187,988  pounds;  pre- 
vious year,  188,101  pounds;  an  increase  of 
54,882  pounds.  Butter  made  in  families,  20,- 
850,858  pounds:  previous  year,  16,611,315; 
increase,  3,789,588  pounds. 

The  totai|Value  of  the  products  of  the  twen- 
ty-two field-crops  raised  in  1881  is  $81,910,439, 
or  more  than  80  per  cent  greater  than  in  anj 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The 
two  that  contribute  the  largest  share  of  this 
total  are  wheat  and  corn ;  the  former  making 
$21,705,205.80,  and  the  latter  $44,859,903.29. 

In  production,  average  yields  were  not  so 
large  as  in  1880,  but  the  increased  price  of  farm 
products  makes  the  product  of  this  year  much 
more  valuable. 

The  yield  of  wheat  (winter  and  spring)  wis 
20,479,689  bushels;  com,  80,760,542  bushels; 
of  oats,  9,900,768  bushels  were  raised,  and  sre 
valued  at  $3,855,749.77 ;  Irish  potatoes,  1,854,- 
140  bushels,  with  a  value  of  $2,710,877.60.  The 
hay-crop,  consisting  of  millet,  Hungarian,  tim- 
othy, clover,  and  prairie,  aggregated  2,092,007 
tons,  with  a  value  of  $11,894,594.98. 

Of  the  minor  crops,  the  following  prodocts 
and  values  are  given :  rye,  986,508  bushels— 
$785,558.27;  barley,  110,125  bushels-$8V 
528.80;  buckwheat,  58,621  bushels— $43,965.- 
75;  sweet-potatoes,  201,062  bushels— $292,- 
842.55  ;  sorghum,  8,899,440  gallons— $1,745,- 
871.45 ;  castor-beans,  892,549  bushels— $497,- 
878.18;  cotton,  388,070  pounds— $38,806.80; 
flax-seed,  1,184,445  bushels  ~  $1,857,943.61; 
hemp,  629,160  pounds— $44,041.20;  tobacco, 
797,829  pounds— $79,782 ;  broom-corn,  82,- 
961,150  pounds  —  $1,480,115.75  ;  rice-corn, 
520,584  bushels— $314,787.12;  and  pearl-mil- 
let, 80,176  tons— $165,868. 

The  value  of  property  subject  to  taxation  is 
$284,688,955.05,  being  $307.51  per  capita. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  live-stock  ove^ 
last  year  is  $6,952,504.50 ;  produce  of  11^^ 
stock  during  tlie  year,  $21,682,888.25;  vJae 
of  honey  and  wax  produced,  $22,210.25 ;  prod- 
ucts of  orchards  and  vineyards,  $1,882,864.6^- 

There  were  eight  counties  that  this  year  hsf'^ 
vested  over  500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  vi^' 
McPherson,  1,887J74;  Saline,  1,160,706 ;  SedT 
wick,  1,085,117;  Dickinson,  926,226 ;  Sumneft 
862,728;  Cowley,  702,144;  Barton,  670,720  ♦ 
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rejy  660,985.    Seven  coantiea  raised  track  of  railroad  in  Kansas,  8,478.86;  average 

a  400,000  bushels,  viz. :  Marion,  496,-  assessed  valae  per  mile,  $5,149.82 ;  total  valoe 

awa,  481,280;  Reno,  470,160;  Rice,  of  main-track,  $17,912,943.     Total  miles  of 

Cherokee,  419,600 ;   Labette,  405,-  side-track,  274.75 ;  average  assessed  valne  per 

Lincoln,  401,555.  mile  of  side-track,  $2,000 ;  total  valne  of  side- 

;wo  counties  raised    over  1,000,000  track,  $551,760.    Assessed  valae  per  mile  of 

•f  corn  each,  viz. :  Sedgwick,  8,206,-  rolling-stock,  $892.10 ;  total  valne  of  rolling- 

nner,  8,187,880;    Bntler,  2,988,420;  stock,  $3,103,045.89.    Assessed  value  per  mile 

S,457,575;  Jewell,  2,414,680 ;  Brown,  of  tools  and  materials,  $138.04;  total  valoe  of 

;  Osage,  1,965,672;  Nemaha,  1,939,-  tools  and  materials,  etc.,  $480,160.70.     As- 

ami,    1,923,138;    Lyon,    1,917,702;  sessed  value  of  buildings,  $624,100.    Total  val- 

on,  1,835,640;   Republic,  1,806,340;  uation  of  all  property,  $22,671,999.59.    Aver- 

,693,098;  Marshall,  1,692, 140;  Frank-  age  valuation  per  mile  upon  all  said  property 

,906;  Wilson,  1,582 J 75;  Doniphan,  inclusive,  $6,678.01.    There  were  built  in  the 

;  Linn,  1,498,554;  Bourbon,  1,498,-  State,  between  March  1,  1880,  and  March  1, 

jPherson,   1,492,942 ;     Montgomery,  1881,  874*15  miles.    The  valuation  of  railroad 

;    Smith,  1,393,616;  Ooflfey,  1,838,-  property  is  a  little  over  one  eighth  of  the  total 

wnee,  1,292,180 ;  Johnson,  1,257,718;  taxable  valuation  of  the  State. 

,158,027;  Dickinson,  1,157,536;  Pot-  In  February  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a 

e,  1,143,632;  Greenwood,  1,129,625;  decision  holding  that  the  prohibitory  amend- 

1,1,115,360;  Leavenworth,  1,109,198;  ment  had  been  legally  adopted.    In  June  the 

,   1,094,475;    Cherokee,   1,086,528;  same  court  rendered  an  important  decision  in 

}77,835;  Douglas,  1,075,225;   Atch-  several  cases  brought  to  test  the  force  and  scope 

75,220;    Mitchell,    1,064,258;    Clay,  of  the  liquor  law  above  set  forth.    Thefollow- 

;  Neosho,  1,050,624;  Marion,  1,027,-  ing  are  the  points  of  the  decision : 

B,  1,015,760;  and  Reno,  1,006,450.  i.  The  Legislature  has  the  power,  under  the  Con- 

the  long-continued  dry  weather  and  stitution,  to  cast  upon  the  person  holding  the  office 

3S  of  chinch-bugs  did  immense  dam-  of  judge  of  the  probate  court  the  duty  of  issmnff 

k«    «««w>«  «#  *\r^  a«-«*«.  Ar^^ir^r^  1 QQ1  peFmits  OF  licenses  foF  thc  sale  of  hquor,  as  provided 

he   crops  <>^„*}>e  State  dunng  1881,  {nchapter  128ofthe  laws  of  1881.    ^      '      ^ 

'alue  of  $122,450,406.95  was  divided  2.  Said  chapter  128,  so  far  as  it  purports  to  regulate 

e  farmers.  the  sale  of  Uquor  for  medical  ana  other  purposes,  is 

rraanent  school  fund  on  hand  or  in-  ^^^  '^^  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  because  it  re- 

rawing  interest,,  amounf^  in  1880  to  "t<^M^rrt^eSfthe  true  scope  and 

0.     The  approximate  value  of  the  to-  meaning  of  a  statute,  its  letter  is  to  be  firet  examined 

1  fund  of  the  State,  reckonmg  lands  and  considered,  yet  courts  should  also  have  regard  to 

erage  price  they  have  so  far  sold  for,  the  evil  sought  to  be  remedied,  for  that  which  is  with- 

5  519  20  ^  ^^®  letter,  thou^^h  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  stat- 

liowing-school  statistics  are  for  the  "1;  "xriv'S '^hTWSie^'bf ^fch.pter 

I :    Number  of  orgamzed  school  dis-  128  is  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage. 

he  State,  6,822,  an  increase  over  1880  This  purpose  interprets  the  law. 

otal  male  children  between  five  and  6-  whatever  is  generally  and  popularlv  known  as 

le  years  of  age,  177,476  ;  total  female  \^^^}?^  liquor  such  aswhisky  brandy,  gin,  etc., 

JT/;                 '^       i/jnoifl        u  1  IS  within  the  prohibitions  and  regulations  of  the  stat- 

)f  the  same  ages,  169,316 ;  whole  num-  ^^e,  and  may  he  so  declared  as  matter  of  law  by  the 

ildren  of  school  age,  846,792,  an  m-  courts. 

er  1880  of  6,145  ;  total  school  enroll-  6.  Whatever,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  and 

),034 :   total  school  attendance,  139,-  popularly  known  as  medicme,  an  article  for  the  toUet, 

tal  number  of  teachers  ia  the  Stete,  A'i^:^i,'^^Vrj^^t^ 

>tal  number  of  male  teachers,  8,544 ;  Dispensatory^  or  like  standard  authority,  and  not 

iber  of  female  teachers,  4,664;  total  among  the  liquors  ordinarihr  used  as  intoxicating 

nonthly  salary  paid  male  teachers  in  beverages— such  as  tincture  of  gentian,  pare^ric,  bav- 

,  $80.21 ;  do.,  female  teachers,  $28.77.  rum,  cologne,  essence  of  lemwi^  etc.-is  without  the 

'  ^     V        *         1-      «      u     1     'Vu*     av.  statute,  and  may  be  so  declared  as  matter  of  law  by 

Dumber  of  weeks  of  school  withm  the  ^^  ^^^^  ^nd  this  notwithstanding  such  articles 

district,  28*7 ;  total  number  of  certifi-  oontam  alcohol,  and  in  fact  and  as  charged  may  pro- 

ed  within  the  year,  7,435.  duce  intoxication. 

:ate   and   municipal   indebtedness  in  ^-  As  to  articles  mtermediate  these  two  classes,  ar- 

fnllows  •  tides  not  known  to  the  United  States  Dispensatory 

as  loiio W8  .  ^j^  other  similar  standard  authority,  compounds  of  in- 

indfl  outstanding ^7'1U'?Ia  toxicating  liquors  with  other  ingreoientSj  whether  put 

bonds  oatatandiog. So'S^  ^P  upon  a  single  prescription  and  for  a  smgle  case,  or 

iolSonds 2,2Mo79  compounded  upon  a  given  formula  and  sold  under  a 

Ip  warrmnts^    ....... '. . ..., '. . ! !         86^476  specific  name  as  bitters,  cordials,  tonics,  etc,  whether 

iSb , . '. '. . . .     1,921 .478  they  are  within  or  w  ithout  the  statute,  is  a  question  of 

rrants.  •     95,089  fact  for  a  jur>' and  not  of  law  for  the  court.    The  rule 

Ustrlct  bonds 2,012,707  ©r  test  is  this :  If  the  compound  or  preparation  be 

»^o« ^^^^^  such  that  the  distinctive  character  and  effect  of  intox- 

al  State  and  monidiMl  debt $15,180,579  icating  liquor  is  gone,  that  its  use  as  an  intoxicating 

^     ,        ftrt             .J            ^'       an    a  beverage  is  practically  impossible  by  reason  of  the 

ate  has  80  organized  counties,  67  of  other  ingredients,  then  it  is  outside  the  statute.    But 

ive  railroads.      Total  miles  of  main-  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intoxicating  liquor  remidn 
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as  a  diBtinctive  foroe  in  the  oompound,  and  such  com- 
pound IB  reasonably  liable  to  be  used  as  an  intoxicat- 
ing beverage,  then  it  is  within  the  statute. 

In  1879.  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
asted  of  129  members — four  more  than  are 
permitted  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State- 
four  of  which  members,  to  wit,  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Rooks,  Rush,  Harper,  and  Bar- 
bour Counties,  were  not,  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  entitied  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  members.  An  act  was  passed 
that  year  by  the  Legislature,  but  only  by  the 
assistance  of  the  votes  of  those  four  members, 
and,  except  for  their  votes,  this  act  would  not 
have  received  a  constitutional  minority  of  the 
votes  of  the  House ;  and,  not  counting  their 
votes,  the  act  did  not  receive  a  constitutional 
majority.    The  Supreme  Court  now  holds  that 


the  votes  of  those  four  members  should  not  he 
counted,  and  therefore  that  the  act  must  be 
considered  as  not  having  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  as  void. 

The  total  product  of  coal,  according  to  the 
census  of  1880,  was  771,142  tons.  The  foUow- 
ing  statement  gives  the  total  amount  of  taxes 
paid  in  the  State  on  the  assessment  of  1880  for 
all  purposes : 

state  taxes. $S8e^5 

Coanty  taxes 8,0B8,TM 

Cltj  taxes S6U8T 

Township  taxes 6M^ 

Bohool-distrlct  taxes. 1,819^ 

Total  taxes  psid. $5,691,M4 

The  following  table  shows  the  populadon  of 
the  State  by  coxmties,  as  finally  returned  by  the 
census  of  1880,  and  also  as  compared  with  the 
census  returns  of  1870 : 


COUNTDES. 


Alien 

Anderson . . . 
Arapahoe... 
Atchison.... 

Barbour 

Barton 

Boorfoon. . . . 

Brown 

BafUo 

Batler 

Chase 

Chautanqoa. 
Cherokee... 
Cheyenne. . . 


C:he7ei 
QaA., 


Clay 

Clood. 

Coffey 

Comandie . 

Oowlev 

Crawford. 

Davis 

Decatur... 
Dickinson , 
Doniphan.. 
Douglas.., 
Edwards... 

Elk. 

Ems , 

Ellswoith.. 
Foote...... 

Ford ...... 

Franklin... 

Gove 

Oraham ... 


1880. 

1870. 

11,808 

7,028 

9,057 

6,280 

8 

•••••• 

M,668 

15,507 

2,6ei 

10,818 

8 

19,501 

1M76 

19,811 

6,828 

191 

•••••• 

18,686 

8,085 

6,081 

1,976 

11,0T9 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

81,906 

11,068 

87 

168 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

li,820 

8,948 

15,848 

2,828 

11,488 

6,201 

878 

21,688 

1,176 

16,851 

8,160 

6,994 

6,526 

4,180 

15,251 

'8,048 

14,257 

18,969 

21,700 

20,698 

8,409 

10.628 

6,179 

1,886 

8.494 

1,186 

411 

•••••• 

8,188 

427 

16,797 

10,885 

1,196 

4,258 

CGUNTIIS. 


Grant 

Greeley 

Greenwood . . 
Hamilton.... 

Harper 

Harvey 

Hodgeman... 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Kansas 

Kearney 

Kingman.... 

Labette 

Lane 

LeaTenworth 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Lron.. 

McFhersoo . . 

Marion 

Marshall 

Meade , 

Miami 

Mitchell 

Montgomery. 

Morris 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Ness 

Norton 

Osage 

Osborne 

Ottawa , 


1880. 


9 
8 

10,648 
168 

4,188 
11,451 

1,704 
10,718 
1^568 
17,475 
16,858 
9 
169 

8,718 

88,786 

601 

88,856 

8,588 
15,298 
17,826 
17,148 
12,458 
16,186 
896 
17,808 
14,911 
18,818 

9,266 
12,468 
15,121 

8,728 

6,998 
19,648 
18,517 
10,807 


1870. 


8,484 


6,058 

12,526 

207 

18,684 


9,978 

82,444 

516 

12,174 

8,014 

788 

768 

6,901 

11,726 

485 

7,564 

8,826 

7389 

10,206 

8 

*  7,648 

88 

2,187 


COUNTIES. 


Pawnee 

PhilUps 

Pottawatomie. 

Pratt 

Rawlins 

Beno 

BepubUc 

Rice 

Riler 

Rooks 

Rush 

Russell 

Saline 

Scott 

Sedgwick 

Sequoyah 

Seward 

Shawnee. 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Smith 

Stafford. 

Stanton 

Stevens. 

Sumner. 

Thomas 

Trego 

Wabaunsee . . . 

Wallaoe 

Washingtcm... 

WlchiU 

Wilson 

Woodson 

Wyandotte . . . 


State. 


1880. 


6^96 

18,014 

16350 

1,890 

1,688 

12,826 

14,918 

9,898 

10,480 

8,118 

6.490 

7351 

18,808 

4S 

18,758 

568 

6 

89,098 

1,567 

18 

18,888 

4,756 

5 

18 

80,818 

161 

8,585 

8,756 

686 

14,910 

14 

18,775 

6,685 

19,148 


996.096 


isrs. 

179 

'V,84S 


1,291 
i 


18,121 
**"6« 


9 


6S9 

"im 

8,SfT 
10.016 


864.lt* 


KENTUCKY.     The   presidential    vote   in 

1880  was  as  follows :  for  the  Hanoock  electors, 
149,068;  Garfield  electors,  106,806;  Weaver, 
11,499 ;  Dow,  258.    At  the  Aogust  election  of 

1881  there  was  no  organized  opposition  to  the 
re-election  of  James  W.  Tate,  Democrat,  for 
State  Treasurer.  He  received  115,520  votes, 
against  725  for  all  others.  The  Legislature 
consists  of  29  Democrats  and  9  Repuhlicans  in 
the  Senate,  and  in  the  House  of  73  Democrats, 
21  Republicans,  4  Greenbackers,  and  2  Inde- 
pendents. In  the  third  appellate  district,  con- 
sisting of  the  counties  of  Adair,  Allen,  Barren, 
Breckinridge,  Bullitt,  Cumberland,  Green,  Har- 
din, Hart,  Jefferson,  Larue,  Marion,  Meade, 
Metcalfe,  Monroe,  Nelson,  Oldham,  Shelbv, 
Spencer,  Taylor,  and  Washington,  Joseph  H. 


Lewis  was  elected  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Judge  Martin  H.  Cofer,  by  a  vote  of  22,061 
against  11,207  for  T.T.Alexander.  Atthesaioe 
election  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  question  of 
calling  a  constitutional  convention.   The  nun* 
ber  of  votes  cast  in  the  affirmative  was  not  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  entitled 
to  vote  for  representatives,  and  the  proportion 
was  defeated.    The  number  of  legal  voters  is 
867,168,  of  whom  812,521  are  white  and  54,64) 
colored.    There  is  a  general  feeling  in  tbe 
State  that  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  is 
necessary,  but  the  above  and  other  constitii' 
tional  provisions  render  the  calling  of  a  con- 
vention well-nigh  impossible.    A  proposition 
to  call  a  convention  was  submitted  to  the  peo- 
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t79,  and  failed  for  a  like  reason,  though  ngl^t  of  sui&age  in  the  election  of  school  trnstees,  we 

ad  124  191  votes.  favor  the  extenBlon  of  said  riffhts  to  them  in  all  mat- 

«  the  W  that  all  voten,,who  absent  '^^^^^^i^^rSf^rB,  without  rog^  to 

'68  from  the  polls,  or  fail  to  record  former  party  affiliationj  to  miite  with  us  in  the  use  of 

es  either  way,  are  counted  against  the  the  ballot  for  the  abolition  of  the  drinking  eystem 

on,  the  present  Gonstitntion  throws  under  the  authority  of  our  national  and  State  ffovem- 

iT>AilimATitn  in  th«  wav  nf  nVinnvAfl  nf  nicnt,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  above-named  meas- 

ipeaiments  in  tne  way  or  cnanges  ot  ^^8,  believing  their  adoption  easontial  to  our  happi- 

nic  law.    From  the  time  the  first  step  neaa  and  national  proepenty. 

six  or  seven  years  are  required  to 

ish  a  change.     A  law  is  passed  to  an-  The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted : 

he  taking  of  a  vote,  say,  in  1879,  result-  Betohed,  That  we  recommend  that  county  and  State 

.  majority  at  the  polls  in  1881 ;  then  ^i^on^S^'^aS^^lhfdut^^^       TriSd"^^ 

'?^^?IL^  ^,»!®?H^^  order  another  temp^ranw  ciuL,  oppoeed^toVe°driS'L3a?,  to^ 

in  1883,   which,  if  successful,  makes  port  such  ticket 

itory  to  provide  for  the  election  of  del-  ^  Legislature  convened  on  November  28th, 

3  a  convention  m  1884.    The  conven-  xuoAj«5io*»i,uicw^Tw^v*xi^wTvxiiuj»i  ^wwi, 

t  meet  three  months  after  the  election  f  ^  °^  December  16th  adioumed  to  Jannary 

V  8,  1882,  to  give  the  members  opportunity  to 

iv  of  these  difficulties  a  so-oaUed  **sov-  *^*^°^  ^^®  Atlanta  Exposition,  to  which  the 

"  convention,  or   convention  called  General  Assembly  had  been  invited     No  im- 

irr^^f^Srv"?^  Sf^'^iLtta^rB^^^^^^^^ 

TJ^  w'K^r  AtTJuX  Ss^ir??  ^T^\  "TT  r^'-  Z'f. 

in  LouisviUe,  on  the  Uth  of  October,  ^^,^^  '^^^p?'  7^^^'  Republican,  received  28 

Prohibition  'party  was  organized,  and  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^f  ^^J  ^Z  ^<>^^  Greenbacker,  4 

nr;r.»  rvUf^rv^JT  »^lrvf^^ .  Thc  amouut  of  thc  various  funds  m  the 

wing  platform  adopted :  Treasury,  October  10th,  was  as  follows,  viz. : 

*,  The  evU  of  intemperance  is  the  acknowl-  Revenue  department |6U18  28 

vailing  vice  of  this  country,  and  experience  Sinking  Aind  proper 168,954  27 

IS  the  important  lesson  that  a  country  con-  School  Aind  proper 28,800  86 

its  vices,  clinging  to  its  vices,  refusing  to  Colored  school  fund 8,4W  08 

ts  vices,  must  perish  by  its  vices,  and  be-  •<ut  haa  tu 

lat  there  are  but  two  remedies  for  the  evil,  ^^**** f  »4T,»4«  »« 

o^^^df  ^fthe  o^r  bySe  jSU?^  The  CBtimate  of  the  late  Auditor  of  the  defi- 

ity  God ;  and,  cit  to  be  met  for  the  fiscal  year  following  his 

«,  Old  political  parties  have  for  vears  ignored  retirement,  and  ending  October  10,  1880,  was 

erance  question— ay,  more,  have  clasped  $679,912.86.   The  last  General  Assembly  made 

»f  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxica&ng  tlionzmg  a  transfer  of  surplus  and  a  loan  from 

3th  in  State  and  nation.  the  sinking  fund  to  revenue  proper  of  $285,- 

Deither  right  nor  politic  for  the  State  to  fur-  671.72.    They  also  authorized  tne  Governor, 

protection  to  any  traffic  or  system  which  Auditor,  and  Treasurer  to  borrow  $600,000  on 

'aste  the  resources,  to  corrupt  social  habits,     .-^^  «««j:i.  ^#  ♦!.«  fl*«*«  :#  ;«  4.k«:-  ^^aJL *  4* 

jstroy  the  health  ind  lives^of  the  people.  ^?®  ^^//dit  of  the  State  if  m  their  ludgment  it 

mportation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  mtoxi-  should   be  found  necessary.    Of  this  amount 

eraflcs  are  proved  to  be  inimical  to  the  true  $800,000  was  borrowed  during  the  year  1880, 

'  individual,  home,  community,  and  State,  and  $100,00  in  1881,  making  a  total  of  $686,- 

uctive  to  the  welfare  of  society,  and  ought  giri  72                         »             o 

to  be  classed  among  the  crimes  to  be  pro-  \-,*,    '  .  i_.       .«_   j  j  vx  i,        n  i.            •  j       j 

^                           ^  The  smking-fund  debt  has  all  been  paid,  and 

we  arraign  the  Bepublican  party,  which  has  also  $100,000  of  the  borrowed  money;  leav- 

ontinuous  power  for  twenty  years,  as  beinj;^  ing  $300,000  due  on  borrowed  money,  with  a 

tty,  as  false  to  the  loudly  proclaimed  princi-  balance  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  rev- 

iial  justice  to  all  and  special  favors  to  none,  «„„^  ^«^^««  «•»  i  rn-u  «#  rfc««.«iv«-  ^#  aki  i  i  q  oq  . 

etioi  to  the  weak  amfdefenseless,  and  foi  f^^^,  P'^^P?^®?.^^.'i«L^n^t^^  ^^  $61,118.28 ; 

insensible  to  the  misery  which  the  trade  in  leaving  a  deficit  of  $248,881.72. 

constantly  inflicted  upon  the  industry,  trade,  The  receipts  have  steadily  increased  during 

,  and  social  happiness  of  the  people.  the  last  two  fiscal  years.     In  the  year  just 

'^^f  ~l5a^^^n"fV°;«^^L?n«'^f^,*^?  cxpircd  October  10th  they  about  equaled  the 

'rtny  of  reliance  on  this  question,  for,  al-  *^      ,..             ««      a    j-i.     »      _j.»      x    x»      ^i. 

t  clothed  in  power,  but  occupying  the  rela-  expenditures.    The  Auditor's  estimate  for  the 

opposition  narty  during  twenty  years  past,  year  ending  October  10,  1882,  is  as  follows, 

lumbers  ana  organization,  it  has  allied  itself  viz. : 

'"*TS^^®";u         .     .             V  1-  V        v*  Expenditorei  for  the  year  ending  October  10, 

we  believe  the  mam  issues  which  brought       ilgg ,. .$14S7«50  00 

es  into  power  are  dead,  and  hereby  renounce  Receiptal  !.!.!...*.*.!!!! ! .....'..'.  $i^80d,209  68     '     ' 

ion  wim  old  narties^  full  of  dead  issues,  and  Add  Mtonoe  in  Treasury  October 

*  a  new  one.  mil  of  hving  virtues.  10,1881 51,118  98 

lenounce  the  present  free-school  system  of  " 1,85T4J8T  91 

as  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  ends  of  liberal  t^am^  *«  ♦»,* «-,                                    *iaa  ajn  ao 

«id demnnd  auch  legi^ution  as  i.  >i«oe.-  Sj^iliSTJadSSii;;,::::::::::::::::::  •loo-JS % 

Lc  proper  education  of  our  children.  * 

our  btate  has  empowered  women  with  the  Total  deficit  October  10, 1888 $400,M8  09 
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Thifl  deficit  (says  the  Governor)  may  be  met  by  ei-  it  was  never  prepared  to  do.     It  now  hag  the 

ther  increasing  the  tax  or  issuing  bonds ;  but  I  do  foUowing  professorships  established  to  carry  out 

not  thmk  either  to  be  advisable  or  necessary.  *.u    :a  ^    s      •     a'^:     *     u   •     i        j   •   j   L^  i 

Although  our  present  State  tax  is  much  lower  than  ^^l®  ^^^*  ^^  scientific,  technical,  Mid  industrial 

that  of  almost  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  yet  it  is  education,  viz. :  professorship  of  Elementary 

amply  adequate  to  all  our  wants  if  property  is  assessed  and  Practical  Chemistry,  professorship  of  Math- 

at  anything  Uke  its  r«al  value.  The  Stote  tax  amounte  ematics,  professorship  of   Civil  Engineering, 

t''X^l;!Z'^T^'^r^,'Af^^t  Profe^rship  of  Botany,  Comparatfve  aJ- 

the  sinking  fund,  leaving  only  twenty  cents  of  what  is  ^my.  Zoology,  and  Geology ;  professorship  of 

called  revenue  proper  for  the  support  and  expenses  of  AgricultDre,  Horticnltnre,  and  Economio  Bot- 

the  State  government  for  all  purposes  whatsoever.  any ;  professorship  of  Practical  Mechanics  and 

A  reybionofourreveue  laws,  whereby  a  fw^^  Drawing,   and   professorship   of   Agricultural 

and  uniform  assessment  may  be  had,  will,  at  the  pres-  nv^_:„r!.„      j^    aa-*,'       *    fu        j        _x_     * 

ent  rate  of  taxation,  provide  ample  means  to  meet  this  Chemistry.     In  addition  to  these  departoente, 

deficit,  and  keep  pace  with  the  growing  wants  of  the  there  are  other  subjects  closely  related  thereto, 

State  for  years  to  come.    Our  system  of  assessments  for  which  no  professorships  have  yet  been  creat- 

is  grossly  defective.  It  answered  very  well  so  long  as  ed,  but  which  are  taught  by  the  professors  who 

our  State  was  sparsely  seitl^  by  a  purely  agricultural  j^         ^  ^  wjientific  departments  in 

people,  but  it  is  illy  adapted  to  a  State  with  large  cit-  ^  on.  ^i.  '^*^"""^  vi^po*  ""rr"  ' , 

lea  and  growing  towns,  and  an  extent  and  variety  of  Charge.     Ihese,  with  professorships  of  Mental 

trade  and  ti^c  never  dreamed  of  when  these  laws  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Civil  History,  Modern 

were  enacted.    A  laige  amount  of  property  is  never  Languages,  English  Language  and  Literature, 

Sri^^o^^^S^^UsS^"^^  di^  ti^^  Ancient  Languages,  and  the  two  adjunct  de- 

rarely  ever  serve  to  identify  the  property^Mid^e  as-  partments  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 

seesments  are  often  ridiculously  low.     It  is  a  sys-  &i)d  a  business  course,  comprising  book-keep- 

tem  which  has  been  rejected  by  most  of  our  sister  ing  and  commercial  law,  make  up  the  several 

Stotes.  courses  of  study  in  the  State  College. 

The  bonded  debt  remains  unchanged.  There  The  Normal  School  has  achieved  a  fair  meas- 
are  still  outstanding  bonds  to  the  amount  of  nre  of  success  during  its  existence.  A  laiige 
$180,894.  Of  this  amount  $6,894  is  past  due,  number  of  pupils  from  various  parts  of  the 
and  for  many  years  has  ceased  to  draw  inter-  State  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
est.  To  meet  this  the  State  has  in  the  hands  afforded  by  normal  instruction  proper,  and  bj 
of  the  Treasurer  $168,954.27:  406  shares  of  free  access  to  the  other  departments  of  the  col- 
Bank  of  Louisville  stock  quoted  at  $89,179;  lege.  The  college-gronnds,  given  by  the  citj 
stock  in  turnpike  -  roads  grossly  estimatea  of  Lexington,  contain  fifty- two  acres,  valued 
worth  $500,000 ;  making  the  total  estimated  at  $25,000,  upon  which  new  buildings  are  now 
resources  $708,188.27.  in  process  of  erection  at  a  cost  of  $85,000, 

During  the  last  session  of  the  General  As-  toward  which  the  city  of  Lexington  and  county 
sembly  the  common-school  laws  of  the  State  of  Fayette  contributed  $54,000. 
were  thoroughly  revised  by  the  joint  com-  The  important  work  of  making  a  geological 
mittee  on  education,  aided  by  the  suggestions  and  topographical  survey  of  the  State  has  made 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  favorable  progress.  Several  counties  hitherto 
Certain  important  amendments  were  printed,  nnexplorea  have  been  accurately  mapped,  and 
adopted,  and  laid  before  the  Legislature,  but,  positions  and  value  of  the  mineral  deposits  de- 
owing  to  the  press  of  the  legislation  in  the  termined.  Important  discoveries  of  the  exi^ 
House  on  pending  matters  at  the  close  of  the  ence  of  a  coking-coal  of  superior  quality,  nov 
session,  no  final  action  was  taken.  greatly  in  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  iron, 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  have  been  made,  and  the  position  of  coal  traced 

Kentucky  closed  the  session  of  1879-'80,  the  over  a  wide  area.    The  publication  of  these 

last  preceding  the  constitution  of  its  present  results  has  greatly  stimulated  the  demand  for 

board,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  stu-  railways  in  portions  of  the  State  destitute  of 

dents.    The  first  year  under  the  new  organ-  such  means  of  transportation,  and  convinced 

ization  closed  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-  capitalists  that  it  will  be  a  profitable  investment 

four.    Its  matriculation  list  on  November  9th  to  build  roads  penetrating  those  regions.    Al* 

was  two  hundred  and  forty-eight.  though  the  Bureau  of  Immigi*ation  has  been 

The  new  board  of  trustees,  in  reorganizing  organized  less  than  eighteen  months,  more  bas 
the  college,  constituted  the  Normal  School  as  been  accomplished  in  making  known  abroad 
required  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  and,  in  order  the  vast  resources  of  the  State,  and  the  real 
to  provide  instruction  in  Latin  for  those  teachers  advantages  ofiered  by  it  to  persons  seeking 
who  wished  to  add  some  classical  learning  to  homes,  than  in  the  previous  history  of  the 
their  other  acquirements,  added  a  classical  pro-  Commonwealth.  The  work  and  publicationa 
fessorship.  They  also  established  a  professor-  of  this  bureau  have  been  so  directed  as  to  at" 
ship  of  Practical  Mechanics,  and  a  professorship  tract  the  most  desirable  class  of  immigran^ 
of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Economio  and  already  several  thriving  colonies,  composed 
Botany.  The  institution,  thus  enlarged  in  the  of  farmers  and  skilled  artisans,  have  been  in- 
direction reauired  by  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  cated. 

two  essential  elements  of  agriculture  and  practi-       The  last   Legislature  abolished  the  less^ 

cal  mechanics,  is  fitted  to  accomplish  in  tne  fut-  system  with  respect  to  convicts,  and  left  tu^ 

ure  a  work  which,  daring  its  former  connection,  management  of  the  Penitentiary  and  convicts 
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^  a  great  extent,  to  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Sinking  Fond,  who  are  the 
Oovemor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Attor- 
tiey-General,  and  Treasurer. 

There  are  now  inside  the  walls  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary 651  men,  for  whom  the  contractors 
>a7  an  annual  rent  of  $25,375,  less  expense  of 
)tate  gaards,  etc.,  $17,875,  leaving  a  net  in- 
ome  to  the  State  of  $7,500.  It  is  impossi- 
•le  to  state  the  exact  number  of  employes 
n  railroad  work,  as  it  is  constantly  fluctu- 
tio^  between  two  and  three  hundred.  The 
mount  received  is  $50  per  head,  and  the  net 
icome  to  the  State  from  the  same  may  be 
if  el  J  estimated  at  $10,000  per  annum,  making 
>tal  net  receipts  of  $17,500.  Under  the  lessee 
f  stem,  the  Penitentiary  was  a  constant  drain 
pon  the  Treasury  of  the  State. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
lie  assessment  of  railroads  in  Kentucky  for 
878-*81,  showing  the  increase  in  the  number 
f  miles,  and  also  the  valuation : 


YKARS. 

Nambv  of  mflM. 

Total  vmlnntioa. 

S78 

1,867,218 
1,890,288 
1,018,796 
1,808,096 

$14,608,887  80 
1^804,296  80 
84,909,070  10 
82,070,218  01 

ST9 

%so 

SSI 

There  are  20,944  volumes  in  the  State  Library, 
rhe  following  is  a  summary  of  the  taxable  prop- 
rty  of  the  State,  excepting  Fayette  County : 


OWNERS. 


Vblte.. 
'olored. 


Total. 


YalM. 


$841,077,028 
2,980,286 


$844,007,709 


Tax. 


$1,004,177  78 
18,411  06 


$1,067,088  79 


Adding  Fayette  County,  as  returned  in  1880, 
he  total  valuation  is  $356,475,184;  tax,  $1,- 
.21,804.98. 

The  per  capita  for  white  common  schools 
3r  the  school  year  1881-^82  is  $1.40 ;  and  the 
•er  capita  for  the  colored  common  schools,  50 
ents. 

There  are  1,063  idiots  maintained  by  the 
•tate,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  Feeble-minded 
nstitute.  The  counties  having  twenty  and 
ver  are  Bath,  22 ;  Casey,  25 ;  Clay,  24 ;  Gray- 
on,  20;  Harlan,  20;  Jackson,  21;  Jefferson, 
0 ;  Knox,  83 ;  Letcher,  20 ;  Ohio,  22 ;  Pulas- 
:i,  29;  Wayne,  80;  Whitley,  31.  The  folio w- 
ug  counties  have  none :  Ballard,  Carroll,  Crit- 
enden,  Fayette,  Fulton,  McLean,  and  Union ; 
vhile  Boyd,  Larue,  Menifee,  and  Woodford 
lave  only  one  each.  The  State  pays  $75  for 
.he  support  of  each  of  these  idiots,  or  a  total 
loT  the  past  year  of  $77,805.27. 

The  internal  revenue  derived  by  the  United 
States  in  six  districts  of  the  State  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Seeood  diBtrlet $678,109  61 

Fifth  district 8,409,678  18 

Sixth  district 8,180,216  08 

Seyenth  district 1,009,848  81 

Eighth  district 216,668  01 

Kinth  district. 140,079  68 

Totol $8,719,144  81 


The  work  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Kentucky  and  other  rivers  has  been  going  on. 
Congress  has  recently  appropriated  $325,000 
for  the  Kentucky  River ;  $55,000  for  the  Big 
Sandy ;  $37,000  for  that  portion  of  the  Cum- 
berland River  flowing  through  Kentucky; 
$5,000  for  the  Tradewater,  and  a  small  sum 
for  the  Licking. 

The  cereal  productions  of  the  Qtate,  accord- 
ing to  the  census,  have  been  as  follows : 

YKARS.  INDIAN  CORN.  BoUwh. 

1870 00,091,006 

1880 73,977,829 

Increase 28,886,828 

WHEAT. 

1870 0,788,704 

18«0 11,800,840 

Increase 0,626,636 

OATS. 

1870 6,620,108 

1880 4,082,968 

Decrease 2,087,180 

BABLST. 

1870 288,496 

1880 487,081 

Increase 248,046 

BTE 

1870 ' 1,108,988 

1880 676,840 

Decrease 482,688 

BUCKWHEAT. 

1870 8,448 

,1880 14,940 

Increase 11,497 

Kentucky  is  the  first  State  in  the  yield  of 
tobacco,  producing  in  1880  171,120,784  pounds, 
or  36  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  the 
country. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  at  present  58,- 
000,000  gallons  of  whisky  in  store  in  the  State. 
The  yield  of  coal,  according  to  the  census  of 
1880,  was  946,288  tons.  The  population  of 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Popolatlon. 

CITIES  AND 
TOWNS. 

crms  AND 

TOWNS. 

PopolatSoB. 

Iionlsville 

128,640 

29,720 

20,488 

16,606 

8,876 

6.908 

0,860 

4,229 

8,280 

8.074 

8,909 

8,409 

8,270 

2,008 

Lebanon  

2,004 

Covlnffton 

Mayfleld 

1.889 

Newport 

Ovnthiana 

MadlsonTUlo 

West  Coyington.. 
Glasgow 

1,066 

Lexington 

1,044 
1,026 

Padnoih 

Frankfort 

1,018 

Henderson 

Augusta 

1,280 

IIopkinsTille 

Asnland 

Lancaster 

Gumberland 

Columbus 

Vanceburg 

Cloverport 

Uniontown 

1,284 
1,14T 
1,189 
1,090 
1,006 
1,010 

DanylUe 

Richmond 

Shelbyrille 

Winchester. 

BosseUviUe 

The  population  of  the  State  is  1,648,690, 
hut  as  distrihuted  among  the  several  counties 
as  shown  hy  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1880^ 
and  as  compared  with  the  returns  of  1870,  it 
is  as  follows : 
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COUNTIES. 


AdAir. 

AUen 

Anderson. . . . , 

Ballard 

Barren 

iiath 

BcU 

Boone , 

Bourbon , 

Boyd 

Boyie , 

Bracken . . . : . 
Breathitt.  .. 
Breckinridge. 

BuUitt 

Botler.  

GaldweU 

Calloway 

OampbeU 

OarroU. 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Oittenden... 
Cumberland.. 

Davlesa. 

Edmonson. . . 

EllioU 

EstlU. 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton 

GaUatIn 

Qarrard 


1880. 

1870. 

18,078 

11,065 

12,0B9 

10,296 

»,861 

5,449 

1M78 

12,576 

S2,8S1 

17,780 

11,982 

10.145 

6,055 

8,781 

11,996 

10,696 

15,956 

14,868 

12,165 

8,578 

11,980 

9,515 

18,609 

11,409 

7,742 

5,672 

17,486 

18,440 

8,621 

7,781 

12,181 

9,404 

11,282 

10,826 

18,295 

9,410 

87,440 

27,406 

8,958 

6,189 

12,845 

7,509 

1U,988 

8,884 

81,682 

28,227 

12,116 

10,882 

10,222 

8,297 

7,212 

6,497 

11,688 

9,881 

8,894 

7,690 

27,780 

20,714 

7,222 

4,459 

6,567 

4^488 

9,860 

9,198 

29,028 

26,656 

15,221 

18,898 

10,176 

7.877 

18,699 

15300 

7,977 

6,161 

4,889 

6,074 

11.704 

10,876 

COUNTIES. 


Grant 

Grayes 

Grayson . . . . 

Green 

Greenup.... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison.... 

Hart 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Hickman . . . 
Hopkins.... 

Jackson 

Jefferson . . . 
Jessamine.. 
Johnson.... 

Kenton 

Knox 

La  Rue 

Laurel 

Lawrence... 

Lee 

Lesito 

Letcher. 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingston. , 

Logan 

Ltou 

MeCracken 

McLean 

Madison 

Magoffin..., 
Marion .... 
MarsbaU  .. 

Martin 

Mason..... 


1880. 

1870. 

18,088 

9,529 

24,188 

19,898 

15,784 

11,580 

11,871 

9,879 

18,871 

11,468 

8,568 

6,591 

22,564 

15,706 

6,278 

4,416 

16,504 

12,998 

17,188 

18,687 

24,516 

18,457 

14,492 

11,066 

10,651 

8,458 

19,122 

18,827 

6,678 

4,547 

146,010 

118,958 

10,864 

8,688 

9,166 

7,494 

48,988 

86,096 

10,587 

8,294 

9,798 

8,285 

9,181 

6,016 

18,262 

8,497 

4,254 

8,056 

8,740 

6,601 

4,608 

18,154 

9,115 

15,080 

10,947 

9,165 

8,200 

24,858 

20,429 

6,768 

6,288 

16,262 

18,988 

9,298 

7,614 

22,052 

19,548 

6.944 

4,684 

14,698 

12,888 

9,647 

9,455 

8,057 

20,469 

18,i26 

COUNTIES. 


1880. 


Meade 

Menifee. 

Mercer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Montgomery.... 

Morgan 

Muhlenbnrg 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham. 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton 

Perry 

Pike. 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Robertson 

Rockcastle 

Rowan 

Russell 

Scott 

Bhelby. 

Simpson 

Spencer 

Taylor 

Todd 

Trigg 

Trimble 

Union 

Warren 

Wsshington.... 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whitiey 

Wolfe 

Woodford 


State 


103» 

8,756 

14,142 

9,428 

10,741 

10,666 

8,456 

16,098 

16,609 

11,869 

19.660 

7,667 

17,401 

4,942 

16s702 

6,607 

18,001 

8,689 

21,818 

5,814 

9,670 

4,420 

7^1 

14,965 

16,818 

10,641 

7,040 

9,259 

16,994 

14,489 

7,in 

17,809 
27,681 
14,419 
12,512 
14,246 
12,000 
5,688 
11,800 


1,^690 


isrt. 


«,4» 
1,966 

18.144 
T,9iM 
9,281 
7,551 
&,97» 

llOS 

14^4 
9429 

1&.M1 
9,017 

liWA 

a,s» 

14,lU0 
4,274 
9,561 
2^91 

17,670 
6JB9 
7445 

6,809 

ItOff 

1&.T0 

9.618 

6^ 

8,2S« 

12,eii 

1S,6S6 

6y57T 

18s6tt 

21,741 

12,4M 

10,«T 

8,«PI 

8,SM 


1,881,011 


LAND  TENURE  IN  EUROPE.  The  land 
qaestion  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  those 
which  have  occupied  the  attention  of  civilized 
nations  during  the  present  century.  It  grows 
in  interest,  and  must  continue  so  to  do  until 
there  be  a  more  general  agreement  as  to  the 
principles  on  which  land  ought  to  be  held,  and 
a  more  hearty  recognition  of  the  natural  rights 
of  all  members  of  a  nation  or  country  freely  to 
acquire  possession  and  dispose  of  the  land, 
which  furnishes  mankind  with  means  of  sup- 
porting life.  In  these  United  States  the  tenure 
of  land  is  settled  upon  the  broadest  basis. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  man  from 
purchasing  land  to  any  extent,  or  anywhere. 
He  can  sell  as  freely  as  he  can  buy,  and  there 
are  no  burdensome  restrictions  upon  his  course, 
such  as  exist  in  the  older  settled  countries  of 
Europe.  He  can  also  direct  by  will,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  dis- 
position of  his  real  estate  among  his  children 
(if  he  have  any),  or  among  any  parties  he  may 
choose.  In  case  he  neglect  to  do  this,  the  law 
steps  in  and  divides  his  property  among  his 
natural  heirs,  i.  e.,  his  children  or  nearest  rela- 
tives. But  it  is  not  so  in  Europe.  The  long 
prevalence  of  feudal  rights  and  privileges,  ana 
the  heavy  burdens  npon  the  common  people 
in  consequence,  rendered  the  land  question  for 


centuries  a  very  grave  and  perplexing  one.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  was  certain  to  prodnce 
trouble  which  could  not  easily  be  remoYed, 
and  to  cause  outbreaks  of  pop  alar  discontoot 
and  sense  of  ill   usage.     This   was  seen  in 
France,  where  agrarian  discontent  led  to  the 
fierce  excesses  which  marked  the  French  Rev- 
olution.   Feudal  dues  and  privileges  were  abol- 
ished by  the  law  of  August  11,  1789,  and  two 
years  later  all  landed  property  was  declared 
free  from  burdens,  excepting  those  recognized 
by  law,  and  the  proprietors  were  at  full  fibertv 
to  do  as  they  liked  with  the  land,  and  to  sell 
its  products  wheresoever   they   thought  fit 
Royal  edicts  (1774-76)  had  previously  Mnc- 
tioned  the  leading  principles  of  this  legislation, 
when  Turgot  was  comptroller-general,  and  H 
seems  probable  that  if  they  had  been  carried 
out,  economic  and  social  transformation  in 
France  would  have  been  effected  without  the 
horrible  strife  and  confusion  which  ensued. 
In  Prussia,  under  the  leading  of  that  able  min- 
ister, F.  von  Stein,  the  great  change  from  the 
feudal  organization  to  the  modem  state  wa» 
accomplished  in  peace  and  quiet.    No  class  in 
the  country  lost  its  self-respect,  and  there  is 
no  dismal  record  of  blood  and  crime.    Aooord- 
ing  to  the  old  law,  land  in  Prussia  might  pan 
from  hand  to  hand,  but  it  must  alwi^s  remiin 
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• 

e  possession  of  nobles,  peasants,  or  citizens,  pied  their  holdings  at  the  will  of  the  lord.    The 
the  case  might  be.    When,  under  Frederick  tenant  might  at  any  moment  get  notice  to  quit, 
illiam  III,   the  monarchy  was  greatly  re-  bnt  the  lord  was  required  to  make  suitable 
oed  by  Napoleon's  military  successes.  Stein  compensation.     In  the  case  of  Neustift  the 
dertook  the  important  and  difficult  work  of  right  of  occupation  terminated  if  the  manor 
rarian  reform.     Agriculture  had  of  course  changed  hands.     In  practice  all  these  hold- 
Qfered  severely  by  the  war,  and  Stein  fur-  ings,  no  matter  under  which  of  the  four  ten- 
Lhed  help  to  the  land-owners,  who  had  been  ures  they  were  held,  passed  from  father  to  son 
«r9,  by  abolishing  all  limitation  of  the  right  for  many  generations.    The  tenant  gave  the 
owning  and  alienating  land.    Personal  serf-  lord  every  year  a  certain  proportion  of  his 
m  was  put  an  end  to ;  but  it  was  perplexing  corn  as  well  as  of  his  non-cereal  crops.    As  a 
know  what  to  do  with  the  peasantry,  who  proprietary  arrangement  this  had  become  very 
ire  very  poor  and  very  wretched  managers  cumbrous  and  inconvenient.      Troubles   and 
affairs.    A  royal  commission  investigated  difficulties  occurred,  and  there  was  a  general 
)    subject,  and  proposed    several    remedial  desire  for  a  simpler  agrarian  system.    In  order 
tasores.    The  most  important  of  these  were  to  satisfy  this  want,  a  law  was  passed  offering 
allow  each  peasant  to  hold  land,  subject  to  adequate  remuneration  to  any  lords  of  manors 
rtain  daes ;  to  refuse  any  further  pecuniary  who  chose  to  renounce  their  feudal  dues.    The 
Ip,  and  evict  those  unable  to  meet  obliga-  details  are  not  important ;  but  the  main  result 
118 ;  to  withdraw  permission  to  send  cattle  has  been  to  create  a  large  number  of  peasant 
graze  in  the  royal  forests ;  to  commute  into  owners  in  fee  simple,  to  simplify  the  title  upon 
>ney  payment  in  kind,  and  add  it  to  the  which  land  is  held,  and  to  introduce  a  system 
it ;  to  let  one  quarter  of  this  remain  as  a  under  which  it  may  be  bought  and  sold  with 
rmanent  charge  on  the  land,  and  the  other  the  greatest  facility  in  the  open  market. 
ree  fourths  to  be  redeemable  in  thirty  years ;  The  next  great  event  in  agrarian  history  of 
d  if  any  peasant  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  the  century  is  the  abolition  of  serfage  in  Rus- 
ree  to  this  arrangement,  to  sell  his  holding  sia.     This  institution,  first  legalized  in  1592, 
d  give  him  the  proceeds  as  compensation,  was  introduced  into  the  Ukraine  during  the 
le  interests  of  no  less  than  47,000  families  reign  of  Catharine  II.    More  than  once  did  it 
ire  involved,  and  Minister  Stein  realized  the  produce  revolutionary  movements,  and  there 
avity  of  the  situation.    He  finally  decided  to  was  a  very  dangerous  outbreak  in  1778.    The 
ntinue  the  government  subsidies   for  two  Empress  dared  not  offend  the  nobility,  and  the 
tars,  in  order  to  give  the  tenants  time  to  conaition  of  the  peasantry  became  worse  and 
pair  their  holdings.     In  1817  Hardenberg  worse.    Under  the  Emperors  Paul,  Alexander, 
uned  a  law  by  which,  on  all  manorial  es-  and  Nicholas,  efforts  were  made  toward  eman- 
tes,  the  peasant  became  the  owner  of  his  cipation ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the 
aiding,  and  the  lord  was  compensated  by  re-  Crimean  War  (1856)  that  the  freeing  of  the 
iving  in  fee  simple  a  third  of  the  peasant's  serfs  became  a  matter  of   prime  necessity, 
od,  if  the  latter  held  by  hereditary  tenure,  There  were  three  kinds  of  estates  in  Russia: 
id  one  half  if  he  did  not.    Subsequent  land  those  farmed  by  the  proprietor  himself,  who 
^islation  in  Prussia  has  been  in  the  direction  took  his  dues  in  serf-labor;  those  on  which  the 
helping  the  peasant  to  pay  off  his  debt  to  number  of  serfs  was  greater  than  the  owner 
e  state,  and  the  effect  has  been  to  create  a  could  employ,  these  being  allowed  to  go  and 
tasant  proprietary,  and  to  help  to  abolish  all  work  where  they  pleased;  and,  finally,  those 
onopolies  and  impediments  to  industry.  which  the  proprietor  did  not  farm  at  all.    The 
The  fines,  dues,  and  monopolies  of  the  feudal  serfs  on  these  last  were  treated  like  the  super- 
stem  continued  to  exist  throughout  Germany  numeraries  on  the  second*  class  of  estates,  and' 
id  Austria  long  after  Stein  had  cleared  them  the  owner  arranged  that  the  commune  should 
w^ay  in  Prussia.    In  the  Austrian  Empire  the  work  his  land.    By  the  law  of  1861  the  serfs 
d  organization  remained  in  full  vigor  till  were  declared  personally  free,  and  the  com- 
^.    Much  dissatisfaction  was  felt  and  com-  munal  land  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
iaint  made  as  to  the  working  of  this  system,  estate.    The  Government  gave  its  aid  to  the 
id  the  mode  in  which  the  laws  were  admin-  commune  by  advancing  four  fifths  of  the  pur- 
tered   throaghout  Southern  Germany,   and,  chase-money,  the  peasants  being  required  to 
hen  the  tempest  of  1848  burst  over  Germany  pay  the  other  fifth  to  the  proprietors.    Up  to 
lid  Austria,  it  became  necessary  to  sweep  the  beginning  of  1875,  sixty- three  per  cent  of 
^y  the  whole  manorial  organization.    Under  the  dues  were  cleared  by  obligatory  redemp- 
16  rearrangement  the  peasant  held  his  land  tion ;  and  up  to  that  time  7,200,000  male  seifs 
pder  one  of  four  different  kinds  of  tenure,  had  made  redemption  contracts — that  is,  to  pay 
\z.^  Erhreeht^  Freistift^  Leibrecht^  and  Ifeu-  the  Government  six  tenths  for  forty-nine  years 
ift.    In  the  case  of  the  first,  when  a  tenant  over  the  sum  advanced, 
ed  his  heir  succeeded  to  the  holding  as  a  The  decay  of  feudal  society  in  most  other 
atter  of  right ;  but  in  the  case  of  LMreeht  European  countries  needs  only  brief  statement, 
e  lord  might  resume  possession  of  the  hold-  In  Spain  it  was  in  reality  destroyed  by  the 
%  and  add  it  to  his  domain  on  the  death  of  Saracen  conquest.    Under  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
9  tenant.    Those  who  held  by  Frektift  ocon-  beila  great  land  reforms  were  carried  through, 
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and  in  1486  it  was  decreed  that  the  feudal  dues  to  the  rain  of  the  agriculturist,  and  emigratioii 
should  be  reduced  to  a  fixed  sum,  and  serfage  has  assumed  large  proportions.    France,  Uke- 
was  abolished  in  Spain.   Owing  to  other  causes,  wise,  shows  signs  of  agrarian  trouble.    AbonI 
the  condition  of  the  Spanish  agriculturist  be-  one  third  of  the  soil  is  in  the  hands  of  smaO 
came  very  hard  to  bear.   Some  grievances  have  proprietors ;  the  other  two  thirds  are  cultivated 
been  remedied,  but  chronic  disturbance  still  on  a  large  scale.    Farming  in  this  latter  does 
exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.    In  the  Ital-  not  seem  to  pay,  for  foreign  competition  (espe- 
ian  Peninsula  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  cially  American)  and  high  price  of  labor  ren- 
of  the  soil  was  much  the  same  as  in  the  Frank-  der  cultivation  of  the  land  unprofitable.    The 
ish  monarchy  up  to  the  twelfth  century,  when  condition  of  the  small  peasant  proprietors  is 
a  great  improvement  began  to  take  place.    In  said  to  be  very  good  where  they  cultivate  the 
the  following  century  serfage  was  more  or  less  ground  themselves.    In  Oermany  peasant  pro- 
done  away  with  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pen-  prietorship  is  not  so  well  off  as  in  France,  see- 
insula.    The  city  of  Bologna  set  the  example  ing  that  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  small  incomes 
by  abolishing  serfage  throughout  its  extensive  goes  in  rates,  taxes,  and  interest     It  is  asserted 
territory  in  1256,  due  care,  however,  being  had  that,  in  some  parts  of  Grermany,  from  a  quarter 
for  all  proprietary  rights.  Treviso  and  Florence  to  a  half  of  the  peasant  proprietors  are  on  the 
followed  in  a  few  years,  and  not  long  after  it  verge  of  bankruptcy.     As  a  general  rule,  it 
disappeared  throughout  Upper  Italy.  In  South-  seems  to  be  certain  that  in  no  part  of  Europe 
em  Italy  matters  were  quite  different.    The  can  competition  be   successfully   carried  od 
peasantry  of  Naples  and  Sicily  prospered  un-  against  the  vast  wheat-fields  of  the  United 
der  Mohammedan  rule  during  the  early  portion  States,  and  the  European  agriculturist  is  rarelj 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  Sicily  had  a  much  flourishing,  except  where  he  can  cultivate  the 
larger  population  in  the  eleventh  century  than  vine,  or  grow  hops,  or  tobacco,  or  olives,  or 
it  numbered  in  1842.    The  Norman  invasion  beets  (for  sugar),  or  vegetables, 
produced  a  change,  and  a  feudal  system  was        The  land  question  in  England  is  by  no  mem 
imposed  on  Southern  Italy,  and  pressed  heav-  a  quiet  one.  Not  only  is  the  very  unequal  dins- 
ily  on  the  people.    It  was  only  in  this  century,  ion  of  land  complained  of,  but  it  is  held  to  be 
after  long  and  bitter  suffering,  that  they  were  a  grievance  that  land  is  entailed  or  settled  so 
set  free  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  as  to  prevent  its  being  sold,  leased,  or  improTed, 
In  Scandinavian  countries  (see  Dexmabk),  and  thus  subject  to  the  free  operation  of  the 
in  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  and  in  Belgium,  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand.     Some 
development  of  the  land  question  has  been  in  want  an  independent  working  peasantry,  with, 
the  same  direction,  and  the  practical  result  has  at  the  same  time,  the  landlord  properly  se- 
been  to  make  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  the  cured  in  his  rights  of  property.    Full  freedom 
owners  of  it  in  most  countries  of  Europe.    In  of  contracts,  liberty  of  use,  rules  of  the  market, 
Russia,  at  this  date,  about  one  third  of  the  land  and  law  of  the  exchange,  are  claimed  for  land 
belongs  to  small  communal  proprietors ;  about  as  much  as  any  other  commodity.    It  is  ursed 
one  sixth  is  in  the  hands  of  large  land-owners ;  that  land  in  England  has  high  social  and  polit* 
and  the  remainder  belongs  to  the  state.     In  ical  bearings.  The  state  is  bound  to  foster  and 
the  extreme  north  and  southeast  the  land  (ex-  encourage  the  agricultural  classes,  and  farm- 
cept  the  property  of  the  state)  is  owned  ex-  ers,  it  is  said,  have  deteriorated  and  need  im- 
dusively  by  peasants.    In  the  east  and  beyond  provement  in  manners,  intellectual  force,  etc 
the  Volga  they  own  from  seventy  to  ninety  per  The  Farmers'  Alliance  is  working  to  gain  pop- 
cent,  and  in  Central  Russia  from  fifty  to  seven-  session  of  the  land,  so  as  to  ei^oy  it  and  sell  it 
ty  per  cent.    In  the  south  and  west  the  land  is  as  tbey  choose.   The  aristocratic  classes  do  not, 
about  equally  divided  between  the  peasants  and  of  course,  quite  like  this,  and  the  question  is 
large  proprietors ;  but  in  the  Baltic  and  Polish  by  no  means  an  easy  one  to  settle.    As  regards 
provinces  the  latter  own  much  the  largest  por-  Ireland,  every  one  is  aware  how  exceed[iDglj 
tion.    Agriculture  in  Russia,  according  to  the  difficult  it  is  to  find  grounds  of  amicable  set- 
most  reliable  accounts,  has  made  little  or  no  tlement  of  the  land  question.    A  royal  corn- 
progress  for  twenty  years  past.    On  the  con-  mission,  it  is  urged,  ought  to  be  appointed, 
trary,  it  seems  to  have  declined.    Everything  with  powers  to  buy  the  estates  of  those  will- 
appears  to  point  in  Russia  to  the  concentration  ing  to  sell  at  a  fixed  number  of  years*  purchase, 
of  wealth,  and  the  creation  of  a  proletariat,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  peasant  proorie- 
The  communal  property  in  land  has  not  had  tary ;  and  that  all  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
the  good  effect,  in  the  way  and  to  the  extent  land  should  be  removed,  and  a  cheap  and  ex- 
which  was  hoped,  and  land  problems  in  Russia  peditious  mode  of  land  transfer  introdaoed. 
are  forcing  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  Very  possibly  such  measures    would  proTe 
all  concerned   in  the  right  government  and  beneficial.    So  far  as  anything  has  been  done 
prosperity  of  the  empire.   Italy,  also,  as  to  this  in  the  way  of  peasant  proprietorship,  it  seema 
question,  is  in  a  sad  condition.    The  trade  in  to  work  well  and  satisfactorily.    It  is  claimed 
grain  has  come  to  an  end,  and  the  misery  of  that  what  is  wanted  in  Ireland  is  free  play  for 
the  common  people  is  said  to  be  terrible,  aris-  the  forces  of  economic  law.     And    this  can 
ing  from  destitution,  and  sickness  in  conse-  only  be  obtained,  at  least  so  far  as  appears,  by 
quence.    Heavy  taxation,  too,  is  contributing  a  scheme  which,  without  doing  ii\jostice  to 
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ronld  make  the  farmers  of  Ireland,  and  added  it  to  Federal  sovereignty.     The 

imbers,  owners  of  their  holdings,  and  power  of  Congress  has  thns  been  greatly  en- 

ild  give  to  those  who  bad  to  con-  larged,  and  that  of  the  States  correspondingly 

.nts,  fixity  of  tenure  at  a  fixed  rent,  diminished.   In  the  exercise  of  this  power  Con- 

urse,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  gress  has  made  extensive  limitations  upon  State 

ee  sale.     (See  Great  Britain.)  rights.     The  Supreme  Court  has  frequently 

JosBPH,  born  December,   1801,  in  been  called  upon  to  determme  the  purport  and 

-olina;  died  April  19,  1881,  in  Ore-  validity  of  this  legislation,  and  the  meaning  of 

eighty  years.     In  1802  his  father  the  Constitution  on  questions  of  State  and  Fed- 

Eentucky,  and  in  1821  Mr.  Joseph  eral  sovereignty;  and  the  doctrines  it  has  af- 

ne  a  resident  of  Indiana.    His  talents  firmed,  generally  on  a  divided  opinion  of  the 

r  were  so  marked  that  in  one  year  judges,  have  greatly  strengthened  if  not  en- 

3ttlement  in  the  State  he  was  sent  to  larged  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.    Hence 

ktnre,  and,  in  one  House  or  the  other,  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  steady  and  ex- 

to  serve  until  1846.    He  then  re-  tensive  development  of  a  ceatral  power,  or  a 

seat  in  the  State  Senate,  and  at  the  remarkable  advance  toward  centralization,  in 

Indiana  regiment  went  to  the  Mexi-  our  system  of  government.    A  striking  illus- 

After  a  time  he  was  appointed  brig-  tration  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  a  brief  re- 

ral,   and  at  the   famous   battle  of  view  of  some  of  the  most  important   consti- 

ta  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  tutional  doctrines  recently  affirmed  by  the  Su- 

army.    After  his  recovery  from  a  preme  Court. 

eived  in  that  battle,  he  returned  to  The  fourteenth    amendment   declares  that 

and  defeated  Santa  Anna  at  Hua-  "  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 

lowing  up  the  victory  shortly  after-  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof 

the  capture  of  important  posts.    On  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 

N"ovember,  1847,  he  took  the  town  of  State  wherein  they  reside."    It  then  declares 

),  with  a  quantity  of  military  stores,  that  *^  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 

of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  m^jor-  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 

nd  in  August,  1848,  was  appointed  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any 

nt  Polk  Governor  of  Oregon,  from  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 

e  he  was  removed  by  President  Tay-  property,  without  aue  process  of  law ;    nor 

^e  admission  of  Oregon  into  the  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 

was  made  United  States  Senator,  equal  protection  of  the  laws."    This  enactment 

0  was  put  on  the  same  presidential  clearly  limits  the  power  of  a  State  over  its  citi- 
\i  John  C.  Breckenridge,  being  the  zens,  but  in  what  respects  the  limitation  oper< 
F  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Democracy  ate8,.or  how  far  it  goes,  is  a  vitally  important 
President.  His  defeat  ended  his  question,  on  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
political  career.  Though  he  bore  so  divided  in  every  case  which  has  come  before 
a  part  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  it  under  the  amendment.  In  the  Slaughter- 
»f  his  country  was  never  manifested  House  cases  the  majority  of  the  court  drew  a 
>n  or  other  mark  of  sympathy,  and  distinction  between  the  privileges  and  im- 
ir  before  his  death  he  declined  an  munities  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
to  attend  a  reunion  of  Mexican  vet-  those  of  a  citizen  of  a  State,  and  held  that  it 
kuse  he  was  too  poor  to  make  the  was  only  the  former  which  the  States  were  pro- 
With  the  modest  dignity  of  true  self-  hibited  from  abridging.  In  Strauder  against 
he  accepted  his  obscure  old  age  in  West  Virginia  (100  U.  S.  Reports,  80C),  the 
n  village,  where  he  calmly  passed  majority  went  further,  and  declared  that  the 

the  scenes  and  affairs  amid  which  amendment  ^^  was  designed  to  assure  to  the 

g  endeavored  to  make  his  life  useful  colored  race  the  einoyment  of  all  the  civil 

w-men.  rights  that  under  the   law  are  enjoyed    by 

INSTITUTIONAL :  its  rboent  Pro-  white  persons,  and  to  give  to  that  race  the 

no  period  of  our  history  have  more  protection  of  the  General  Government  in  that 

r  constitutional  questions  of  vital  im-  enjoyment  whenever  it  should  be  denied  by 

een  adjudicated  by  the  highest  judi-  the  States.    It  not  only  gave  citizenship  and 

al  of  the  nation  than  have  recently  the  privileges  of  citizenship  to  persons  of  color, 

led  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  but  it  denied  to  any  State  the  power  to  with- 

tes,  in  cases  involving  the  relations  hold  from  them  the  equal  protection  of  the 

atween  the  States  and  the  General  laws,  and  authorized  Congress  to  enforce  its 

at.    Most  of  these  questions  grew  provisions  by  appropriate  legislation."     But 

9  constitutional  and   congressional  what  are  the  *^  civil  rights "  which  the  States 

1  following  the  war,  and  involved  may  not  withhold  ?  Is  it  a  civil  right  of  a  col- 
d  before,  during,  and  after  the  war.  ored  person  to  marry  a  white  person,  to  attend 
rat  amendments  to  the  Constitution  a  school  for  whites,  to  follow  the  same  profes- 
dicd  change  in  the  relations  borne  sions  and  callings  followed  by  whites  ?  The 
es  to  the  General  Government.  They  court  has  held  that  the  privilege  of  practicing 
;  a  vast  extent  of  State  sovereignty,  law  in  the  courts  of  a  State  is  not  a  right 
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secured  by  the  amendment  to  a  white  woman,  and  ex  parte  Virginia,  reported  in  100  U.  & 

nor  one  which  a  State  is  prohibited  from  deny-  Beports.    From  t^ese  opinions  the  following 

ing  or  abridging.     May  a  State  regulate  the  passages  are  given,  as  showing  the  views  of 

practice  of  law  in  its  own  courts  on  the  ground  the  minority  of  the  court : 

""' *f '!l'Vl "?  "Lw  "^  '^^  ^    1^5®  court  has  ad-  j^^  ^^^  ^,^„^  .  ^  ^^  fonrteenth  amendment!  de- 
mitted  that  a  State  may  exclude  from  the  jury-  ckred  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
box  all  persons  above  or  under  a  certain  age ;  States.    It  thus  removed  from  discussion  the  questaoD 
may  exclude  women ;  may  make  property  or  which  had  previously  been  debated,  and  thoosh  de- 
intelligence  qualifications;  may  make  convio-  cided,  not  settled,  by  the  judmentm  the  DredS 
♦;^«  ^#  ««  ^lr«*»-«  „  ^;«^!,«i;a^»4^^*«      \r«».  ;♦•  case,  whether  descendants  or  persons  brought  to  thu 
tion  of  an  offense  a  disqualification.     May  it  country  and  sold  as  sUves  wire  citizens  ^thin  the 
exclude  colored  jurors  as  well  as  the  old,  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.    It  also  recognized  if  it 
young,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  females?    In  did  not  create  a  national  citizenship,  as  oontrsdistin- 
other  words,  is  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  a  guished  from  that  of  the  States,    But  the  pri^ege  or 
jury,  or  the  right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  from  *^®  duty  whichever  it  may  b«  caUed  of  acting  mi 
^  u- V  VI     ^    ^         i.  v/^  Mt^  i/j  a   ivLM.jM^y^  juror  in  tne  courts  of  the  country  IS  not  an  mcidiBnt  of 
which  blacks  are  not  excluded,  a  right  which  a  citizenship.    Women  are  citizens ;  so  are  the  aied 
State  is  prohibited  by  the  fourteenth  amend-  above  sixty,  and  children  in  their  minority;  TettEer 
ment  from  denying  to  a  colored  citizen  ?  are  not  allowed  in  Virnnia  to  act  aspurore.    Though 
This  question   was  raised,  elaborately  dis-  some  of  these  we  mall  respects  a  uahfied  for  sndiw^ 

-.««««^    2^A  A^^\Ar.A  :«  4.u^  \tI :«:«  :««„«««««  ^^i  i^o  ^^^  "^^^^  pretend  that  their  exclusion  by  law 

cussed,  and  decided  in  the  Virgmia  jury  cases,  fr^m  the  juiv-Ust*impah«  their  rights  as  citizens. 

which  came  up  in  1879,  and  are  reported  in  The  second  clause  of  the  first  section  of  the  amend- 
100  U.  S.  Reports.  The  deciEiion  of  the  court  ment  declares  that  ^*  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
was  in  favor  of  the  power  of  the  General  Gov-  a?^  hiw  which  shall  abridge  the  priyU^jes  or  immn- 
emment,  and  against  that  of  the  States.  It  held  f^*^S  of  atizens  of  the  United  8tates.»>  In  the  Slaugb- 
ri  *  i-\v  "o  ,  "  J  ^  V^^  »^w«i^.  xw  ««xx*  tcr-House  cases  it  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the  court 
that  whether  a  colored  or  a  white  citizen  was  on  that  this  chiuse  had  reference  only  to  privileges  tod 
trial,  whether  life,  liberty,  or  property,  either  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  dietin- 
of  black  or  white,  was  at  stake,  no  State  has  a  ^pished  from  those  of  citizens  of  the  States,  and  there- 
right  to  exclude  negroes  from  the  jury  by  rea-  ^^J*  ^t  ?*^*  *PP^yJ»  ^^  fundamental  civU  rightt 
»««  «/  ♦k^;«  ««i^«  ,x-  ♦«  »>«L.A  «««^  /Trvi^.  ^1  ««^«  which  belong  to  citizens  of  all  free  governments,  such 
son  of  their  color,  or  to  make  any  color  or  race  „  ^^  rightto  acquire  and  enjoy  property  and  punme 
discnmination  m  the  selection  ot  j  nrors  m  state  happiness,  subject  only  to  sucn  just  restraints  as  might 
courts.  The  amendment,  said  Justice  Strong,  be  prescribed  for  the  general  good.  If  this  constrw- 
"  ordains  that  no  State  shall  deprive  any  person  ^^^  be  correct,  there  can  be  no  pretense  that  the  priv- 

of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  ^IgiS'tmbSS^^om/C.  ".'.''^  ""*' 

Of  law,  or  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris-  The  thiid  clause  in  the  firet  section  of  the  amend- 

diction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.   What  ment  declares  that  no  State  ^*  shall  deprive  any  penoo 

is  that  but  declaring  that  the  law  in  the  States  of  life,  libertv,  or  property  without  due  nroc^  of 

shall  be  the  same  for  the  black  as  for  the  white ;  i*^-"    ^^  "^^  ?<?t  be  contended  that  this  dause  cop- 

that  all  pe«on»,  whether  colored  or  white,  shaU  f|^  "^  t^'^TSW.To^tiX^Sf 

Stand  equal  before  the  laws  of  the  otates ;  and  nearly  all  the  States,  and  is  only  an  additional  secn- 

in  regard  to  the  colored  race,  for  whose  protec-  rity  against  arbitrary  deprivation  of  life  and  libeitj, 

tion  the  amendment  was  primarily  designed,  *uid  fu1)itrary  spoliation  of  property.    It  means  thit 

that  no  discrimination  shall  be  made  against  ^®ji??^?^  ^*^k^°  ''''  the  enjoj-ment  thereof  im- 

XV        V    1       t                 *  i-t.  •        1     0    TO.    Z-     A  paired,  except  in  the  course  of  the  regular  admiiustn- 

them  by  law  because  of  their  color  ?  The  words  fton  o/  the  Uw  in  the  established  tribunals.    The  ex- 

of  the  amendment,  it  is  true,  are  prohibitory,  Istenoe  of  this  clause  in  the  amendment  is  to  me  a 

but  they  contain  a  necessary  implication  of  a  persuasive  argument  that  those  who  fhuned  it  never 

positive  immunity,  or  right,  most  valuable  to  contemplated  that  the  prohibition  wss  to  be  enforced 

thft  rolorfid  rAr>fl-lthA  riffht  to  exemntirm  from  ^  ^^  9^^^^  ^*7  ^^^  through  the  ludicial  tnbunaK 

tne  coiorea  race—tne  rigntto  exemption  pom  ^  previous  prohibitions  upon  the  States  had  alwtji 

unfriendly  legislation  against  them  distmctively  been  enforeed.    If  Congress  could,  as  an  appropmto 

as  colored — exemption  from  legal  discrimina-  means  to  enforce  the  prohibition,  prescribe  crimioil 

tions,   implying    inferiority  in    civil    society,  prosecutions  apinst  legblators,  judges,  and  other 

lessening  the  security  of  their  enjoyment  of  °®^"  °{}>«  ^^^\  '^\  ^<>^<i  ^  authoriied  to  ftm 

ax.      *  xTl       V,'  1.    i.1.            •            J  A-      •    •  a  vast  portion  of  their  laws.  .  .  . 

the  rights  which  others  eiy oy,  and  discrimma-  The  fcurth  clause  m  the  first  section  of  the  amend- 

tions  which  are  steps  toward  reducing  them  to  ment  declares  that  no  State  shall  **  deny  to  any  penKO 

the  condition  of  a  subj'ect  race.  .  .  .  The  very  within  ito  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  tbe 

fact  that  colored  people  are  singled  out  and  ^^»-"  •  •  ;  The  equaUty  of  tiie  protection  sei^^ 

expressly  denied  by  a  sUtute  all  right  to  par-  S^Stm^M  ^fi^^^^,  ^J^^tlJT^ 

ticipate  in   the   admmistration  of  the  law  as  government  and  ite  mode  of  administration.  ...  It 

jurors,  because  of  their  color,  is  practically  a  secures  to  all  neisons  their  civil  rights  upon  tiie  nme 

brand  upon  them  affixed  by  the  law,  an  asser-  terms ;  but  it  leaves  political  rights,  or  sudi  as  iiiae 

tion  of  their  inferiority  and  a  stimuhmt  to  that  ^"^  the  fonn  of  government  and  its  administratioii, 

—/.^  tx.a:.^^:^»  »ri.:^K  ;-  ««  :»»^^^:».^«4-  4.^  «^  as  they  stood  previous  to  its  adoption.    It  has  no  more 

race  prejudice  which  is  an  impediment  to  se-  reference  to  tfiem  tiian  it  has  to*^social  rights  and  da- 

cunng  to  mdividuals  of  the  race  that  equal  ties,  which  do  not  rest  upon  any  positive  law,  though 

justice  which  the  law  aims  to   secure  to  all  they  are  more  potential  m  controUing  the  intercoone 

others.**  of  individuals.    In  the  consideration   of  questions 

From  this  doctrine  Justices  Field  and  Clifford  SZlXm^^f-^h?^  !H?^!S?.rS^  oonfhsion  \» 

1.        X  J  •       1  v       A.        •   •             'xx      1.    xi.  arisen  from  a  laiiure  to  distininnan  between  the  citu 

dissented  m  elaborate  opinions  written  by  the  and  the  political  rights  of  dtSena.    aril  riirhts  srs 

former  in  the  cases  of  v  irginia  against  Bives,  absolute  and  personaL    Political  ri^ts,  on  t£e  oUmt 
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-e  conditioned  and  dependent  upon  the  discre-  tioe  HDnt  did  not  sit  in  the  case.    The  other 

he  elective  or  appointing  power,  whether  that  gi^  justices,  constituting  the  majority  of  the 

^tlTt^^^^e^t™  couA,held?inthe>ng5^eofJ?^^^^^^ 

ndoal  are  never  to  be  withheld,  and  mav  be  ''^ho  wrote  the  opinion,  that  the  prohibitions 

ididallj  enforced.    The  political  r^hts  which  *'  have  reference  to  the  actions  of  the  political 

aiyoy,  such  as  holdmg  office  and  discharging  body  denominated  a  State,  by  whatever  instru- 

o^ZX^"?^  X^V^^^Z  r^X-'  in;whatever  modes  that  action  may 

las  clothed  with  tiie  elective  authority.    The  ^®  taken.     A  State  acts  by  Its  Legislature,  its 

h  and  fourteenth  amendments  were  designed  Executive,  or  its  judicial  authorities.    It  can  act 

I  the  civil  rights  of  all  persons,  of  every  race,  in  no  other  way.    The  constitutional  provision, 

d  condition :  but  they  left  to  the  States  to  therefore,  must  mean  that  no  agency  of  the 

'li^t^^.      P^^***^^^''  °^  ^^^"^  P^^'"  State,  or  of  the  officers  or  agente  by  whom  its 

powers  are  exerted,  shall  deny  to  any  person 

p*eat  change  made  since  the  war  in  the  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 

B  between  the  States  and  the  General  the  laws.  Whoever,  by  virtue  of  public  position 

ment,  and  the  extent  of  the  power  taken  under  a  State  government,  deprives  another  of 

ate  and  given  to  Federal  sovereignty,  are  property,  life,  or  liberty,  without  due  process 

e  more  strikingly  shown  than  by  the  of  law,  or  denies  or  takes  away  the  equal  pro- 

3tation  given  to  the  fourteenth  amend-  tection  of  the  laws,  violates  the  constitutional 

r  the  Supreme  Oourt,  in  the  case  of  ex  inhibition ;  and  as  he  acts  in  the  name  and  for 

irginia,  decided  in  1679,  and  reported  the  State,  and  is  clothed  with  the  Staters  power. 

United  States  Reports.    The  case  grew  his  act  is  that  of  the  State.    This  must  be  so, 

the  indictment,  in  the  United  States  or  the  constitutional  prohibition  has  no  mean- 

Oourt,   of  Judge  Ooles,  a  Virginia  ing.    Then  the  State  has  clothed  one  of  its 

m  a  charge  of  excluding  blacks  from  agents  with  power  to  annul  or  to  evade  it  ^^ 

r-lists  made  out  by  him.    There  was  no  (Ex  parte  Virginia,  100  U.  S.  Reports,  846, 847.) 

atute  disquaUfying  colored  jurors.   The  This  view  was  combated  by  Justice  Field,  in 

1  raised  was,  whether  Congress  has  any  a  dissenting  opinion,  in  which  Justice  CUfford 

ty  to  punish  a  judicial  officer  of  a  State  concurred.     **  As  the  State,^'  said  Justice  Field, 

official  acts.    The  court  held  that  Con-  **  in  the  administration  of  its  government,  acts 

IS  this  power,  and  the  opinion  goes  to  through  its  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 

)nt  that  the  power  extends  to  the  pun-  departments,  the  inhibition  applies  to  them. 

;  of  any  State  officer  for  acts  done  in  But  the  executive  and  judicial  departments 

n  of  Federal  laws,  though  such  acts  may  only  construe  and  enforce  the  laws  of  the 

)edience  to  and  required  by  State  laws.  State ;  the  inhibition,  therefore,  is  in  effect 

inge  thus  wrought  in  our  constitutional  against  passing  and  enforcing  any  laws  which 

f  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  this  are  designed  to  accomplish  the  ends  forbidden. 

)  with  that  affirmed  by  the  same  court.  If  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  exercises 

ase  of  the  Oommon wealth  of  Kentucky  powers  with  which  he  is  not  invested  by  law, 

Dennison,  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  de-  and  does  unauthorized  acts,  the  State  is  not 

1  1860,  and  reported  in  24  Howard^s  responsible  for  them.    The  action  of  the  judi- 

.     In  that  case  the  court  held  that  cial  officer  in  such  a  case,  where  the  rights  of  a 

Oongress  nor  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  citizen  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are 

States  had  the  power  to  compel  the  chief  disregarded,  may  be  reviewed  or  corrected  or 

ve  of  one  State  to  deliver  to  the  author-  reversed  by  this  court.    It  can  not  be  imputed 

another  a  fugitive  from  justice.     **In-  to  the  State,  so  as  to  make  it  evident  that  she, 

ch  a  power,"  said  Chief -Justice  Taney,  in  her  sovereign  or  legislative  capacity,  denies 

Bring  the  opinion  of  the  court,  *^  would  the  rights  invaded,  or  refuses  to  allow  their 

ery  State  under  the  control  and  domi-  enforcement.    It  is  merely  the  ordinary  case 

>f  the  General  Government,  even  in  the  of  an  erroneous  ruling  of  an  inferior  tribunal, 

tration  of  its  internal  concerns."    The  Nor  can  the  unauthorized  action  of  an  execu- 

1  powers  which  the  court  now  holds  to  tive  officer,  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  the 

ongress  are  derived,  in  the  opinion  of  citizen,  be  taken  as  evidence  of  her  intention 

rt,  from  that  clause  of  the  fourteenth  or  policy,  so  as  to  charge  upon  her  a  denial  of 

lent  which  declares  that   "  no  State  such  rights."     (Virginia  against  Rives,  100  U. 

lake  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  S.  Reports,  383,  884.) 

the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  **  Nothing,  in  my  judgment,  could  have  a 

United  States,   .  .  .   nor  deny  to  any  greater  tendency  to  destroy  the  independence 

nrithin  it<i  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec-  and  autonomy  of  the  States,  reduce  them  to 

uhe  law."    ^s  to  the  purpose  and  effect  a  humiliating  and  degrading  dependence  upon 

ilause  the'  court  was  divided  in  opinion,  the  central  Government,  engender  constant  ir- 

its  nine  members  maintained  that  the  ritation,  and  destroy  that  domestic  tranquillity 

ion  extended  only  to  the  Legislature,  which  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Oonstitu- 

lied  only  to  legislation ;  and  hence  that  tion  to  insure,  than  the  doctrine  asserted  in  this 

Congress  no  authority  over  the  execu-  case  that  Confess  can  exercise  coercive  author- 

.  judicial  departments  of  a  State.    Jus-  ity  over  judicial  officers  of  the  States  in  the  dia- 
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charge  of  their  dnties  under  State  laws.  It  will  appointed  or  created  hj  or  nnder  any  law  or 
heonlyanotherstepin  the samedirection  toward  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  by  or  under 
consolidation  when  it  assumes  to  exercise  simi-  anj  State,  Territorial,  district,  or  munidpal 
lar  coercive  authority  over  Governors  and  leg-  law  or  authority,  who  neglects  or  refuses  to 
islators  of  the  States.  .  .  .  Those  who  regard  perform  any  duty  in  regajrd  to  such  elecdoo 
the  independence  of  the  States  in  all  their  re-  required  of  him  by  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
served  powers— and  this  includes  the  independ-  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  thereof,  or  who 
ence  of  their  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu-  violates  any  duty  so  imposed,^'  shall  be  pon- 
tive  departments — as  essential  to  the  success-  ished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  aspre- 
ful  maintenance  of  our  form  of  government,  scribed  by  the  act  of  Congress.  Under  this  Uw 
can  not  fail  to  view  with  the  gravest  apprehen-  Clarke,  a  State  election  officer  at  an  election 
sion  for  the  future,  the  indictment  in  a  court  held  in  Cincinnati,  at  which  both  members  of 
of  the  United  States  of  a  judicial  officer  of  a  Congress  and  State  officers  were  chosen,  wts 
State  for  tbe  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  convicted  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
his  dnties  under  her  laws  and  of  which  she  for  violating  a  law  of  Ohio  bj  not  conveiring 
makes  no  complaint.  The  proceeding  is  a  gross  the  ballot-box,  after  it  had  been  sealed  up  and 
offense  to  the  State ;  it  is  an  attack  upon  her  delivered  to  him  for  that  purpose,  to  the  conn- 
sovereignty  in  matters  over  which  she  has  nev-  ty  clerk,  and  for  allowing  it  to  be  broken  open, 
er  surrendered  her  jurisdiction.  The  doctrine  It  was  contended  in  his  behalf  that  the  act  of 
which  sustains  it,  carried  to  its  logical  results.  Congress  was  unconstitutional  for  the  reason 
would  degrade  and  sink  her  to  the  level  of  a  that  that  bodj  had  no  power  to  punish  a  State 
mere  local  municipal  corporation ;  for,  if  Con-  offic^er  for  the  violation  of  a  State  law.  The 
gress  can  render  the  officer  of  a  State  crimi-  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
nally  liable  for  the  manner  in  which  he  dis-  the  legislation  under  that  clause  of  the  Con^* 
charges  his  duties  under  her  laws,  it  can  pre-  tution  which  provides  that  *^  the  times,  places, 
scribe  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  penalty  to  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators 
which  he  shall  be  subjected  on  conviction ;  it  and  representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each 
may  imprison  him  for  life,  or  panish  him  by  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  but  the  Con- 
removal  from  office ;  and,  if  it  can  make  the  gress  may,  at  any  time,  by  law  make  or  alter 
exclusion  of  persons  from  jnry  service  on  ac-  suCh  regulations,  except  as  to  the  place  of 
count  of  race  or  color  a  criminal  offense,  it  can  choosing  senators."  The  following  passage 
make  their  exclusion  from  office  on  that  ac-  from  the  opinion  delivered  by  Justice  Bradley 
count  also  criminal,  and,  adopting  the  doctrine  shows  the  views  of  the  conrt  on  this  point : 
of  the  district  judge  in  this  case,  the  failure  to  It  is  objected  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  enfoiw 
appoint  them  to  office  will  be  presumptive  ev-  State  laws  or  to  punish  State  officers,  and  espedAll; 
idence  of  their  exclusion  on  that  ground.  To  *^.  ^^  Po^ej  ^  P"^^  ^^^  ^^\  violating  thclm  of 
such  a  result  are  we  logically  led.  Thelepsla-  iSSl/^o';  t^tXS:"^  &epo^5 
tion  of  Congress  is  founded  and  is  sustamed  by  their  functions,  State  officers  are  called  upon  to  fuMiU 
this  court,  as  it  seems  to  me,  upon  a  theory  as  duties  which  they  owe  to  the  United  States  as  well  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  equal  protection  of  the  t»  the  State,  has  the  former  no  means  of  compelling 

laws,  which  is  purely  speculative,  not  warrant-  «^f  *1J^J^'?S°J^  7®  w"^  ^  ^®  f^  ^Tv^^ltSf 

^A  ulr  ««  «^««X>«««  ^*'  *!.«  ..^.,«*-„   ^^A ♦  :•»  duty  of  the  States  to  elect  representatives  to  Congrew. 

ed  by  an  experience  of  the  country,  and  not  m  The  due  and  fair  election  of  these  representative?  ia  of 

accordance  with  the  understandmg  of  the  peo-  vital  importance  to  the  United  States ;  the  Govemment 

pie  as  to  the  meaning  of  those  terms  since  the  of  the  United  States  is  no  less  concerned  in  the  tnnsr 

organization  of  the  Government."     (Ex  parte  action  than  the  State  government  is.    Itcertamlybnot 

Virginia,  100  U.  S.  Reports,  358,  869,  87a)  bound  to  stand  by  as  a  passive  spectator  when  duUej 

6""«j  Avv/  V.  v^.^»«pvtwo,  w*/^,  UW47,  "•y.y  jy^  violated  and  outrageous  frauds  are  committed.   It 

In  the  subsequent  cases  of  biebold  and  Clarke  •«  directly  interested  m  the  faithful  performance  by 

(100  United  States  Reports,  871,  899)  the  court  the  officers  of  election  of  their  r^pective  duties.  Thoie 

affirmed  the  doctrine  that  in  the  case  of  an  duties  are  owed  as  well  to  the  United  States  as  to  the 

election  at  which  members  of  Congress  are  ^1?^S  J^iL''®'T*^^^c^''!J'*''^*'^"^*^^'^t^ 

^.^^^A  A^-   «UK^»»k  G*«*«  r.«i^^^  w»r.r  «i„^  v..  acter  of  the  transaction— State  and  national.    A  viol»- 

yoted  for,  although  State  officers  may  also  be  ^ion  of  duty  is  an  offense  acamst  the  United  States,  for 

then  chosen,  Congress  has  the  constitutional  which  the  offender  is  justly  amenable  to  the  Goveni- 
power  to  pass  an  act  for  the  punishment  of  a  ment.    No  official  position  can  shelter  him  from  this 
State  election  officer  for  failing  to  perform  his  responsibility.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  Conpresa  h» 
dntv  nnd^r  a  State  plftotion  law   nr  othprwiq«  plenary  and  paramount  jurisdiction  over  the  ▼hole 
auty  unaer  a  atate  election  law,  or  otnerwise  Jytject,  it  seems  almost  abeurd  to  say  that  an  officer 
violating  that  law  in  any  matter  alfecting  the  who  receives  or  has  custody  of  the  ballots  given  for  a 
election  of  representatives  in  Congress.     The  representative  owes  no  duty  to  the  national  Gotob- 
question  arose  under  section  5515  of  the  Re-  ment  which  Congress  can  enforce ;  or  that  an  officer 
vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  was  ^T^^^^^^c?,  ballot-box  can  not  be  made  ww^nable  to 
originally  enact^  in  1870  in  the  Enforcement  ^^^  g^^^^,  l^^w^fiTp^'lS'y  Scs^S 
Act,  whose  declared  purpose  was  "to  enforce  prevent  and  punish  frauds  and  violations  of  duties  com- 
the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  mitted  by  omceiB  of  election,  it  has  been  because  the 
in  the  several  States  of  this  Union."     It  pro-  exigency  has  not  been  deemed  suffldent  to  require  it, 
videsthaf'every  offlcerof  anelectionat  wfcch  '^S^'^J^^X.T^' ^^o^^^ 
any  representative  or  delcMite  in  Congress  is  violations  of  which  are  punUhable  by  the  acts  of  Con- 
voted  for,  whether  such  officer  of  election  be  gress,  are  State  laws,  and  have  not  been  adopted  by 
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»,  is  no  suffident  answer  to  the  power  of  Con-  their  daties,  could  be  subjected  to  punishment 

impose  punishment.    It  is  true  that  CoMress  \^j  ^ny  external  authority ;  nor  in  which  its 

eemed  it  necessary  to  mterfere  with  the  duties  Jm^^JL  ;«  ♦!.«  ^*.>^n4>:^»  )n#  u<.  i««,«   r.^«i;i  k« 

rdinary  officers  of  election,  but  has  been  con-  officers,  m  the  execution  of  its  laws,  could  be 

ave  them  as  prescribed  by  State  laws.    It  has  subject  to  the  interference  of  others."     (Ex 

ited  additional  sanctions  for  their  perform-  parte  Clarke,  100  U.  S.  Reports,  409.) 

d  provided  means  of  supervision  m  order  In    Tennessee    against  Davis   (100   United 


ion  to  alter,  but  which  it  allows  to  stand,  aro  tant  questions  that  has  ever  risen  as  to  the  re- 
adopted  bv  Congress.  It  simply  demands  lations  between  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
fillment.  Content  to  leave  the  laws  as  the^  ernment  was  elaborately  discussed  and  decided 
Qot  content  with  the  means  provided  for  their  i^_  xi,^  q„^««^^  n^r..*  t*  «,««  nri.^.4>k^»  n«« 
lent.  It  provides  additional  means  for  tiiat  ^^  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  whether  Con- 
;  and  we  thmk  it  is  entirely  within  its  con-  gress  has  the  constitutional  power  to  author- 
al  power  to  do  so.  It  is  simply  the  exercise  ize  the  removal  from  a  State  to  a  Federal  court 
wer  to  make  additional  regulations.  ( Ee  parte  of  a  case  in  which  a  revenue  officer  of  the  Unit- 
100  U.  S.  Beports,  887.)  ^^  gt^tes  has  been  indicted  by  the  State  au- 
1  this  doctrine  Justices  Field  and  Clif-  thorities  for  a  crime  against  the  State  committed 
ssented.  Justice  Hunt  took  no  part  in  by  the  accused  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
e.  Hence  but  six  justices  concurred  in  Federal  officer,  and  whether  the  Federal  courts 
sision  of  the  court.  In  an  elaborate  have  the  right  to  try  the  prisoner  when  Con- 
,  in  which  Justice  Clifford  concurred,  gress  has  neither  defined  the  crime  with  which 
Field  maintained :  first,  that  Congress  he  is  charged,  nor  prescribed  punishment  for  it. 
power  to  punish  a  State  officer  for  the  "  A  more  important  question,^*  said  Justice 
in  which  he  discharges  duties  imposed  Strong,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
im  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  to  sub-  **  can  hardly  be  imsjgined.  Upon  its  answer 
1,  in  the  performance  of  such  duties,  to  may  depend  the  possibility  of  the  General  Gov- 
ervision  and  control  of  others,  and  pun-  emment's  preserving  its  own  existence." 
i  for  resisting  their  interference ;  and,  The  question  arose  tmder  the  act  passed  by 
that  it  is  not  competent  for  Congress  Congress  in  1866,  and  now  embodied  in  sec- 
e  the  exercise  of  its  primitive  power  tion  643  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
snt  upon  the  legislation  of  the  States.  States.  The  statute  provides  that  '^  when  any 
not  doubt  that  Congress  might  adopt  civil  suit  or  criminfd  prosecution  is  commenced 
of  a  State,  but,  in  that  case,  the  adopt-  in  any  court  of  a  State  against  any  officer  ap- 
must  be  enforced  as  a  law  of  the  United  pointed  under,  or  acting  by  authority  of,  any 
In  the  case  before  the  court  there  was  revenue  law  of  the  United  States,  now  or 
tense  of  such  adoption.  The  act  of  hereafter  enacted,  or  against  any  person  acting 
as  did  not  say  that  the  neglect  or  dis-  by  or  under  authority  of  any  such  officer,  on 
of  a  duty  prescribed  by  any  existing  account  of  any  act  done  under  color  of  his 
Ohio  should  constitute  the  defense.  It  office  or  of  any  such  law,  or  on  account  of  any 
leglect  or  disregard  of  any  duty  pre-  right,  title,  or  authority  claimed  by  such  officer 
by  any  law  of  the  State,  present  or  or  other  person  under  any  such  law,"  the  case 
"The  act  of  Congress,"  said  Judge  may  be  removed  from  the  State  into  the  United 
'asserts  a  power  inconsistent  with,  and  States  Circuit  Court  and  there  tried.  The  pris- 
tive  of,  the  independence  of  the  States,  oner,  Davis,  had  been  indicted  for  murder  in 
ht  to  control  their  own  officers,  to  pre-  one  of  the  courts  of  Tennessee.  He  petitioned 
the  duties  they  shall  perform,  without  for  the  removal  of  his  case  to  the  Federal 
^ervision  or  interference  of  any  other  court,  alleging  that  he  was  a  United  States 
ty,  and  the  penalties  to  which  they  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue ;  that  it 
!  subjected  for  a  violation  of  duty,  is  es-  was  his  duty  to  seize  illicit  distilleries;  that 
to  that  independence.  If  the  Federal  while  so  attempting  to  enforce  the  revenue 
ment  can  punish  a  violation  of  the  laws  laws  of  the  United  States  he  was  assaulted  and 
Hate,  it  may  punish  obedience  to  them,  fired  upon  by  a  number  of  armed  men,  and 
iduate  the  punishment  according  to  its  that  in  self-defense  he  returned  the  fire,  and 
dgment  of  their  propriety  and  wisdom,  committed  the  homicide  for  which  he  had  been 
thus  exercise  a  control  over  the  legisla-  indicted.  In  behalf  of  the  State,  it  was  con- 
the  States  subversive  of  all  their  re-  tended  that  murder  within  a  State  is  not  made 
rights.  However  large  the  powers  con-  a  crime  nor  is  it  punishable  by  any  act  of  Con- 
upon  the  government  formed  by  the  gross,  and  hence  is  not  triable  by  a  Federal 
ution,  and  however  numerous  its  re-  court ;  that  it  is  a  crime  against  the  peace  and 
\y  the  right  to  enforce  their  own  laws  dignity  of  the  State,  defined  and  punished  by 
1  sanctions  as  they  may  deem  appro-  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  a  matter  wholly 
3  left  where  it  was  originally — with  the  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
It  is  a  right  which  has  never  been  State.  It  was  further  maintained  that  the  act 
lered.  Indeed,  a  State  could  not  be  con-  of  Congress  was  intended  to  apply  only  to 
as  independent  in  any  matter  with  re-  cases  involving  offenses  against  the  revenue 
>  which  its  officers,  in  the  discharge  of  laws,  and  that  if  its  purpose  or  effect  was  to 
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anthorize  the  removal  to  the  Federal  courts  of  While  it  is  limited  in  the  numher  of  ita  powets,  m>  &r 

oases  involving  crimes  against  State  but  not  "»i^  eovereignty  extends  it  is  suppome.    No  SteU 

tSj^    II  •*  •       -1  4.-       ^*  *u^  o^„«»  government  can  exclude  it  tiom  the  exercise  of  mt 

Federal  laws,  it  was  m  violation  of  the  sover-  Juthority  conferred  upon  it  by  the  ConstituUon,  ol 

eignty  of  the  State  and  the  Constitution  of  the  struct  its  authorized  officers  against  its  will,  or  witb- 

United  States.  hold  irom  it  for  a  moment  the  oognixanoe  of  any  sab- 

The  Supreme  Court,  by  six  of  its  nine  jus-  feet  which  that  instrument  has  committed  to  it.  . . . 

tiftAfl    Tn«HoA«  niiflFnrH   iwirl    Vm\(\    diMftfifcinif  ^^®  founders  of  the  ConstituUon  could  never  hive 

tices.  Justices  UJmora  and   ±ieid   dissenting,  ^^^^^^  ^  i^^^  ^  the  possibly  varying  dedsioiuof 

and  Justice  Hunt  being  absent,  overruled  these  the  Sute  courts  what  the  laws  of  the  «)iemmentH 

objections,  and  held  that  the  removal  was  au*  established  are.  what  rights  they  confer,  and  nhA 

thorized  by  the  act  of  Congress ;  that  it  was  a  protection  shall  be  extended  to  those  who  execute 

case  within  the  jurisdiction  of   the  Federal  l^^^-    ^\^^y  ^A)^^?'^,^  ^«  supremMyover 

^«„«*«   ««^  ♦i.«4.  nl«««^««  k«^   ^^A^»  4-1^^  Cr^r^  those  questions  vested  m  the  Government  by  the  Coo- 

oourte,  and  that  Congress  had  uiider  the  Con-  etitutiJn  l-if,  whenever  and  wherever  a  \:asear»es 

stitution,  the  power  which  it  had  exercised,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  or  treaties  of  Uw 

The  court  further  held  that  the  act  of  Congress  United  States,  the  national  Government  can  not  uke 

authorizes  the  removal  of  any  cause  when  the  control  of  it,  whether  it  be  civil  or  criminal,  in  sny 

acu  of  the  defendant  complained  of  were  done.  ^^^^  f^^^'^ft^lf  ^'^^ 

or  claimed  to  have  been  done,  m  the  discharge  preme.    In  criminal  as  well  as  m  civil  proceedings  in 

of  his  duty  as  a  Federal  officer.     **  That  the  act  state  courts,  cases  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 

of  Congress,^'  says  the  opinion,  ^*  does  provide  the  United  States  might  have  been  expected  to  arise, 

for  the  removal  of  crimmal  prosecutions  for  a»,^m  feet,  they  do.    Indeed,  the  powers  of  the  Gtn- 

yvff/^na^a  A»«;na4^  ♦v^    c«^«4-/n  i««r=    «.krv.   4-i^/^»^  CHU  Govemment,  Bnd  tho  lawfulncss  of  authontT  CI* 

offenses  agamst  the  State  laws,  w  hen  there  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  i^  ^      .^^  „  frequendv  in 

arises  m  them  the  claim  of  the  Federal  right  or  (question  in  criminal  cases  in  Bute  courto  as  they  an 
authority,  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  denial.  Such  in  civil  cases,  in  proportion  to  their  number, 
is  its  positive  language,  and  it  is  not  to  be  ar- 
gued away  by  presenting  the  supposed  incon-  From  the  decision  of  the  majority  Justices 
gruity  of  administering  State  criminal  laws  by  Clifford  and  Field  dissented,  the  former  writ- 
other  courts  than  those  established  by  the  ing  an  elaborate  opinion,  in  which  the  latter 
State.  It  has  been  strenuously  urged  that  concurred.  Justice  Clifford  maintained  that  the 
murder  within  a  State  is  not  made  a  crime  by  act  of  Congress  in  question  did  not  authorize 
any  act  of  Congress,  and  that  it  is  an  offense  the  removal  of  a  Stat«  indictment  for  an  offense 
against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  alone,  against  the  laws  of  the  State  from  the  State  to 
Hence  it  is  inferred  that  its  tridl  and  punish-  the  Federal  courts  for  trial,  and  that,  if  it  did,  it 
ment  can  be  conducted  only  in  State  tribunals,  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  He  held  that 
and  it  is  argued  that  the  act  of  Congress  can  the  Federal  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  of  a 
not  mean  what  it  says,  but  that  it  must  intend  criminal  act  which  Congress  has  not  made  i 
only  such  prosecutions  in  State  courts  as  are  crime.  "  Decided  cases  everywhere  hold,''  he 
for  offenses  agaiust  the  United  States— offenses  said,  **  that,  unless  Congress  first  defines  the 
against  the  revenue  laws.  But  there  can  be  no  offense,  affixes  the  punishment,  and  declares, 
criminal  prosecutions  initiated  in  any  State  in  some  way,  the  court  that  shaU  have  jans- 
court  for  that  which  is  merely  an  offense  diction  of  the  accusation,  the  Circuit  Uonrt 
against  the  Gener^  Government.  If,  there-  can  neither  try  the  accused  nor  sentence  him 
fore,  the  statute  is  allowed  to  mean  anything,  to  punishment.  Even  the  power  of  Congreea 
when  it  speaks  of  criminal  prosecutions  in  to  define  offenses  and  provide  for  the  punish- 
State  courts,  it  must  mean  that  those  are  insti-  ment  of  offenders  is  limited  to  such  subjects 
tuted  for  alleged  violations  of  State  laws  in  and  circumstances  as  relate  and  are  peculiar  to 
which  defenses  are  set  up  or  claimed  under  the  Federal  Government/^  He  admitted  that 
United  States  laws  or  authority.^'  Congress  might  declare  the  killing  of  a  revenoe 
The  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  the  act,  officer,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
the  court  said,  was  found  in  that  provision  of  duties,  even  when  done  within  a  State,  to  be 
the  Constitution  which  empowers  Congress  to  murder,  and  might  prescribe  punishment  for 
provide  for  carrying  into  effect  all  powers  the  crime.  In  that  case  the  Federal  conrta 
granted  by  the  Constitution.  Among  these  would  have  jurisdiction  of  it.  "  But  the  prin- 
powers  is  the  Federal  judicial  power,  which  cipal  question  in  this  caee,"  he  said,  "is  of  a 
extends  to  "all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  very  different  character,  as  the  indictment  is 
under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  against  the  officer  of  the  revenue  for  murder- 
States,"  etc.  This  provision,  the  court  de-  ing  a  citizen  of  the  State,  having  in  no  way  any 
dared,  embraces  alike  civil  and  criminal  casei  official  connection  with  the  collection  of  the 
under  the  Constitution  and  Federal  laws;  and  public  revenue.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor 
criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases  may  be  removed  the  acts  of  Congress  give  a  revenue  officer,  or 
from  a  State  to  a  Federal  court  whenever  the  any  other  officer  of  the  United  States,  an  im- 
Federal  authority  is  called  in  question.  The  munity  to  commit  murder  in  a  State,  or  pro- 
vast  power  of  the  General  Government  is  set  hibit  the  State  from  executing  its  laws  for  the 
forth  by  Justice  Strong  as  follows:  punishment  of  the  offender.  .  .  .  Nobody  be- 

The  United  States  is  a  government  with  authority  ^<^»*«  ®^«^  ?rJ®°^i  ^^i  ^""^  ^  ""Fn  ^^ 

extending  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  Union,  act-  ^^^  or  could  be  detinea  by  an  act  of  Congress 

ing  upon  the  States  and  upon  the  people  of  the  States,  as  an  offense  against  the  Federal  authority,  or 
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that  the  Circait  Court,  or  anj  other  Federal  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  has  heen 

coort,  has  or  ever  had  anj  jorisdiction  of  sach  immensely  enlarged,  and   that  of  the  State 

a  case  to  try  or  sentence  such  oflfender  for  such  courts    correspondingly    diminished.     "  From 

an  offense.  .  .  .  Legislative  power  is  undouht-  various  causes  which  we  need  not  now  stop  to 

edlj  vested  in  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  define  trace,"  says  Judge  Dillon,  in  his  work  on  ^*  Ke- 

and  punish  offenses  against  the  authority  of  moval  of  Causes,"  ^Hhe  small  tide  of  litiga- 

the  United  States ;  but  it  does  not  follow  by  tion  that  formerly  flowed  into  Federal  chan- 

anj  means  that  a  prisoner,  charged  with  mur-  nels  has  swollen  into  a  mighty  stream.     Cer- 

der  committed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  tain  it  is  that  of  late  years  the  importance  of  the 

State,  may  claim  to  be  tried  in  a  Federal  Cir-  Federal  conrts  has  rapidly  increased,  and  that 

cait  Court,  or  that  a  State  indictment  for  such  much,  perhaps  most,  of  the  great  litigations 

an  offense  constitutes  a  case  arising  under  the  of  the  country  are  now  conducted  in  them." 

Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  Among  the  special  statutes  that  have  been 

or  that  it  can  in  any  way  become  cognizable  passed  on  this  subject  may  be  mentioned  those 

in  sach  a  tribunal,  certainly  not  unless  it  can  providing  for  the  removal  from  State  to  Fed- 

1)6  removed  there  in  pursuance  of  some  act  of  eral  courts  in  civil  and  criminal  oases  against 

Congress  defining  the  offense  and  providingfor  persons  denied  civil  rights;  in  civil  and  crimi- 

the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  offender.    Per-  nal  cases  against  revenue  oflScers  of  the  United 

sons  charged  with  offenses  against  the  author-  States ;    in  civil  and  cnminal    cases    arising 

it  J  of  the  States  find  ample  guarantees  of  a  under  the  Federal  election  laws ;  in  suits  by 

£ur  trial  in  the  laws  of  the  States  and  the  aliens  against  officers  of  the  United  States, 

usages  of  the  State^  conrts,  and,  if  the  Federal  under  specified  circumstances ;  and  in  actions 

officers  need  more,  it  belongs  to  Congress  to  against  Federal  corporations.    Besides  these, 

provide  the  remedy  in  some  mode  authorized  several  very  important  acts  of  more  general 

V  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  Large  concessions  operation  have  been  passed.    At  the  close  of 

were  made  by  the  States  to  the  United  States,  the  war,  the  right  of  removal  on  the  ground 

l>at  they  never  ceded  to  the  national  Govern-  of  citizenship  was  limited  to  cases  in  which 

ment  their  police  powers,  or  the  power  to  de-  the  plaintiff,  or  all  of  the  plaintiffs,  if  more 

ine  and  punish  offenses  against  their  authority,  than  one,  were  citizens  of  toe  State  in  which 

as  admitted  by  all  courts  and  all  commentators  the  suit  was  brought,  and  the  defendant,  or  all 

upon  the  Constitution."  of  the  defendants,  were  citizens  of  another 

The  same  view  was  also  maintained  by  Jus-  State  or  States.  The  right  was  further  re- 
tice  Field,  with  whom  Justice  Clifford  con-  stricted  to  civil  cases,  and  could  be  exercised 
cnrred,  in  the  dissenting  opinion  in  the  case  of  only  by  the  defendant,  or,  if  more  than  one,  all 
Virginia  against  Rives  (100  U.  S.  Reports,  had  to  join  in  the  application. 
336).  He  claimed  that  murder  committed  By  the  act  of  July  27,  1866,  the  right  of 
within  a  State,  in  violation  of  its  laws,  is  an  removal  was  extended,  under  certain  circum- 
offense  against  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  stances,  to  any  one  of  the  non-resident  defend- 
that  the  State  alone  has  the  right  to  try  and  ants  so  far  as  the  action  affected  him.  By  the 
ponish  the  offender.  " Murder,"  he  said,  "is  ** prejudice  or  local  influence"  act  of  1867  the 
not  an  offense  against  the  United  States,  ex-  right  was  given  to  both  a  non-resident  plaint- 
cept  when  committed  on  an  American  vessel  iff  and  a  non-resident  defendant,  if  either 
on  the  high  seas,  or  in  some  port  or  haven  makes  "  an  affidavit  that  he  has  reason  to 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  or  in  the  believe,  and  does  believe,  that  from  prejudice 
District  of  Columbia,  or  in  the  Territories,  or  or  local  influence  he  will  not  be  able  to  obtain 
at  places  where  the  national  Government  has  justice  in  such  State  court."  That  is,  on  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  The  offense  within  the  conditions  specified,  if  a  suit  is  brought  in  a 
limits  of  a  State,  except  where  jurisdiction  has  State  court  by  a  citizen  of  that  State,  against 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  is  as  much  the  citizen  of  another  State,  the  latter  may 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  as  have  the  case  removed  to  a  Federal  court ;  or 
though  it  had  been  committed  on  another  con-  when  a  person  has  brought  an  action  in  the 
tinent.  The  prosecution  of  the  offense  in  such  courts  of  his  own  State  against  the  citizen  of 
a  case  does  not,  therefore,  arise  under  the  another  State,  the  plaintiff  may  remove  it  into 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  the  Federal  court.  "This  act,"  says  Dillon, 
Md  the  act  of  Congress  which  attempts  to  "undoubtedly  grew  out  of  the  condition  of 
give  the  Federal  courts  jurisdiction  of  it  is,  to  affairs  in  the  Southern  States  after  the  war  of 
■17  mind,  a  clear  infraction  of  the  Constitution,  the  rebellion,  and  was  intended  to  afford  to 
...  I  do  not  think  I  am  going  too  far  in  plaintiffs  who  had  resorted  to  the  State  court 
asserting  that,  had  it  been  supposed  a  power  the  right  to  transfer  their  suits  to  the  Federal 
80  dangerous  to  the  independence  of  the  courts.  This  is  the  first  act  that,  in  any  event, 
^>tites,  and  so  calculated  to  humiliate  and  de-  extended  the  right  to  a  plmntiff  to  leave  the 
frade  them,  lurked  in  any  of  the  provisions  forum  he  had  voluntarily  chosen,  and  in  this 
jf  the  Constitution,  that  instrument  would  respect  was  an  entire  departure  from  all  the 
lever  have  been  adopted."  previous  legislation.     It  is  not  so  difficult  to 

By  the  acts  of  Congress  passed  during  and  justify  the  act  in  this  respect,  even  if  it  was 

Ince  the  war,  for  the  removal  of  causes,  the  intended  to  be  permanent,  as  it  is  to  sustain 
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the  provifiion  that  this  removal  may  be  had,  on  involyes  questions  that  do  not  at  all  depend 

filing  the  general  affidavit  of  prejudice  or  local  on  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 

inlinence,  *  at  any  time  before  trial  or  final  States ;  bat  when  a  question  to  which  the  jadi- 

hearing  of  the  suit.^ ''  oial  power  of  the  Union  is  extended  bj  the 

The  act  of  March  8,  1875,  made  another  Constitution  forms  an  ingredient  of  the  origi- 
very  material  enlargement  of  Federal  at  the  nal  cause,  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congrees 
expense  of  State  jurisdiction.  By  all  previous  to  give  the  Circuit  Courts  jurisdiction  of  that 
legislation,  the  right  of  removal  was  limited  to  cause,  although  other  questions  of  fact  or  of 
cases  in  which  either  the  plaintiff  or  the  de-  law  may  be  involved  in  it."  The  court  has 
fendant  was  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  also  held  (Insurance  Company  against  Morse, 
the  suit  was  originally  brought.  The  act  of  20  Wallace,  445)  that  the  right  to  remove  cased 
1875  abolishes  this  limitation  and  authorizes  into  the  Federal  court  pursuant  to  the  acts  of 
the  removal  of  cases  in  which  neither  party  is  Congress  can  not  be  defeated  by  State  legisk- 
a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  the  action  was  tion.  In  accordance  with  this  view  it  declared 
begun.  It  is  enough  if  they  are  citizens  of  that  a  State  statute  allowing  a  foreign  corpora- 
different  States.  They  need  not  be  citizens  of  tion  to  do  business  in  the  State  only  on  condi- 
that  in  which  the  suit  is  brought,  and  the  tion  that  it  would  agree  not  to  remove  suita 
right  of  removal  is  given  to  either  plaintiff  or  against  it  to  the  Federal  courts,  was  unconsti- 
defendant.  Besides  thus  increasing  the  class  tutional,  aud  the  agreement  void, 
of  cases  that  may  be  removed  into  the  Federal  A  striking  development  of  Federal  power 
courts  on  the  ground  of  citizenship,  the  act  may  also  be  traced  in  the  decisions  of  the 
also  materially  widens  the  circle  of  those  that  Supreme  Court  interpreting  that  clause  of  the 
may  be  removed  on  the  ground  of  subject-  Constitution  which  vests  in  Congress  power 
matter  independently  of  citizenship.  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States  and 

The  constitutional  validity  of  all  these  acts  with  foreign  nations.    For  more  than  a  third 
has  been  affirmed  or  recognized  by  the  Su-  of  a  century  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
preme  Court,  and  on  controverted  points,  as  tution  it  was  a  much-debated   question  what 
to  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  acts,  the  de-  were  the  respective  rights  of  the  national  and 
cisions  of  the  court,  which  have  not  always  the  State  governments  under  this  clause.    In 
been  unanimous,  have  tended  greatly  to  ex-  1824  the  Supreme  Court  declared,  in  the  case 
tend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  of  Gibbons  against  O^den,  that  the  power  to 
and  hence  to  limit  that  of  the  State  courts,  regulate  foreign  and  mterstate  commerce  wss 
Thus,  in  construing  the  act  of  1867,  the  ma-  exclusive  in  Congress.     This,   however,  left 
jority  of  the  court  held  that  a  suit  to  annul  a  many  important  questions  unsettled.     For  a 
will  as  a  muniment  of  title,  and  to  restrain  the  quarter  of  a  century  after  its  announcement 
enforcement  of  a  decree  admitting  it  to  pro-  it  was  maintained,  not  only  by  leading  pahlic 
bate,  was  a  suit  in  equity  which  might  be  re-  men  and  constitutional  lawyers,  but  also  bj 
moved  to  the  Federal  court  when  the  parties  several  of  the  Supreme  Court  justices,  that  in 
were  citizens  of  different  States.    Three  of  the  the  absence  of  congressional  legislation  a  IState 
judges  dissented   from  this  conclusion,   and  had  the  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  and 
maintained   that  the  question   involved  was  two  decisions  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  daring 
simply  one  relating  to  the  probate  of  a  will,  that  period  are  in  harmony  with  this  doctrine, 
and  that,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  the  Fed-  if  they  do  not  directly  support  it.    In  1851, 
eral  tribunals  had  no  jurisdiction  of  such  a  case,  however,  the  court  denied  to  the  States  most 
(Gaines  against  Fuentes,  92  United  States  Re-  of  the  power  that  had  been  claimed  for  them, 
ports,  10.)    And  so,  in  the  case  of  a  Kailroad  and  conceded  it  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Company  against  Mississippi,  decided  in  1880,  It  held  that  in  all  matters  of  national  character 
and  reported  in  102  United  States  Reports,  Jus-  and  concern  the  power  was  exclusive  in  Con* 
tice  Miller  maintained,  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  gress,  whether  exercised  or  not^  and  hence 
that  the  act  of  1875  did  not  authorize  a  re-  that  even  in  the  absence  of  congressional  ac- 
moval  of  a  suit  which  was  not  founded  on  a  tion  no  State  had  authority  to  pass  laws  in 
Federal  law,  but  in  which  a  Federal  law  was  matters  of  that  kind.    It  conceded,  however, 
incidentally  involved  in  the  defense  merely,  that  in  the  absence  of  Federal  legislation  a 
While  Congress  ^Mntended  to  allow  the  re-  State  might  deal  with  certain  strictly  local 
moval  of  a  suit  where  the  very  foundation  matters  pertaining  to  foreign  and  interstate 
and  support  thereof  was  a  law  of  the  United  commerce,  but  held  that  even  in  such  case 
States,  it  did  not  intend  to  authorize  a  re-  State  legislation  must  give  way  to  or  at  least 
moval  where  the  cause  of  action  depended  harmonize  with  any  acts  that  Congress  might 
solely  on  the  law  of  the  State,  and  when  the  choose  to  pass  on  the  subject, 
act  of  Congress  only  came  in  question  incident-        The  theory  that  in  purely  internal  commer- 
ally  as  part  (it  might  be  a  very  small  part)  of  cial  affairs  the  authority  of  the  State  is  supreme 
the  defendants^  plea  in  avoidance.**    The  ma-  has  never  been  denied.     But  even  here  tlie 
jority  of  the  court,  however,  consisting  in  this  Federal  power  has  been  steadily  carried  by  the 
case  of  six  justices,  held  that  ^^  it  is  not  suffi-  logic  of  events  and  judicial  decisions  into  the 
cient  to  exclude  the  judicial  power  of  the  domain  of  every  State,  and  corresponding  in- 
United  States  from  a  particular  case,  that  it  roads  have  been  made  upon  State  sovereigntf. 
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Commerce  has  become  nationalized,  and  now  He  was  the  onlj  son  of  Isaac  Lawrence  and 
partakes  of  an  interstate  character  to  an  ex-  his  wife  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Dr.  Abraham 
tent  that  was  perhaps  not  dreamed  of  by  the  Beach,  for  manj  years  one  of  the  ministers  of 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  In  1870  the  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  a  descendant 
Supreme  Court,  holding  that  a  steamer  whose  of  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  colony  of 
trips  were  made  wholly  within  one  State,  was  Connecticut.  Isaac  Lawrence  was  an  opulent 
sabject  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  because  trans-  merchant,  and  for  many  years  was  President 
porting  things  brought  from  or  destined  to  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  United  States 
another  State,  declared  that  all  local  agencies  Bank,  and  one  of  the  presidential  electors  of 
OT  instruments,  though  operating  wholly  within  James  Monroe.  Lawrence's  ancestors  came 
the  State,  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  from  England  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
(reneral  Government  when  employed  in  inter-  teenth  century,  and  received  a  patent  for  a 
itate  commerce.  ^^  It  is  said,'^  remarked  the  portion  of  Long  Island,  now  constituting  the 
jourt,  **  that  if  the  position  here  asserted  be  towns  of  Flushing,  Hempstead,  and  Newtown, 
sustained,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  domes-  He  was  sent  to  Dr.  Barry's  school  in  Rector 
ac  trade  of  a  State ;  that  Congress  may  take  Street,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve,  being  too 
:he  entire  control  of  the  commerce  of  the  young  to  gain  admission  in  Columbia  College, 
country,  and  extend  its  regulations  to  the  rail-  he  entered  Rutgers  in  New  Jersey,  spending 
roads  within  a  State  on  which  grain  or  fruit  is  two  years  there,  when  he  joined  the  former  in- 
transported  to  a  distant  market.  We  answer  stitution,  graduating  with  high  honors  in  the 
that  the  present  case  relates  to  transportation  class  of  1818.  Henry  J.  Anderson  was  the  only 
on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  one  above  him,  while  James  Lenox  stood  num- 
and  we  are  not  called  upon  to  express  an  opin-  her  nine  in  the  same  class.  After  a  tour  to  the 
ion  upon  the  power  of  Congress  over  iuter-  West  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  Lawrence  entered 
state  commerce  when  carried  on  by  land  trans-  the  office  of  William  Slosson,  an  eminent  New 
portation.  And  we  further  answer  that  we  York  lawyer.  He  also  spent  a  year  under  the 
are  unable  to  draw  any  clear  and  distinct  line  instruction  of  Judges  Gould  and  Reeves,  in 
between  the  authority  of  Congress  to  regulate  whose  law-school,  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut, 
an  agency  employed  in  commerce  between  the  John  C.  Calhoun  was  then  a  student.  During 
States,  when  that  agency  extends  through  two  the  winter  of  1820-'21  Mr.  Lawrence  visited 
or  more  States,  and  when  it  is  confined  in  its  some  of  the  leading  families  of  South  Carolina, 
action  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  single  and  spent  several  days  with  Jefferson  at  Monti- 
State.  If  its  authority  does  not  extend  to  an  cello,  and  with  Madison  at  Montpelier.  Soon 
agency  in  such  commerce,  when  that  agency  after  his  return  to  New  York  he  married 
is  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  State,  its  en-  Esther,  daughter  of  Archibald  Gracie,  a  wealthy 
tire  authority  over  interstate  commerce  may  merchant,  and  sailed  for  Europe  in  one  of  Mr. 
be  defeated."  (The  Daniel  Ball,  10  Wallace,  Grade's  ships,  carrying  letters  of  introduction 
566.)  from  President  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State  J. 

In  the  case  of  Lord  against  Steamship  Com-  Q.  Adams,  the  French  minister,  Joseph  Bona- 
pany,  decided  during  the  session  of  1880-'81,  parte,  his  father-in-law's  intimate  friend  and 
and  reported  in  102  United  States  Reports,  the  frequent  guest,  Madison,  and  Jefferson,  by 
lines  of  Federal  supremacy  were  carried  by  the  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Lafayette,  who  en- 
court  to  a  frontier  in  State  domain  before  un-  tertained  him  and  his  young  wife  for  a  fortnight 
known.  It  held  that  a  vessel  plying  exclu-  at  La  Grange.  They  were  guests  of  Lord  Hol- 
sivelj  between  the  ports  of  one  State,  and  en-  land  at  Holland  House,  and  of  the  Bonapartes 
gaged  in  trafilc  purely  and  wholly  internal,  is  at  Rome,  then  a  center  of  elegant  European 
employed  in  commerce  over  which  Congress  society. 

bas  exclusive  control,  provided  that  in  making  In  1823,  Mr.  Lawrence  returned  to  the  United 

its  trips  it  goes  out  of  the  jurisdictional  waters  States,  and  was  there  admitted  as  counselor  to 

of  the  State  upon  the  high  seas  for  any  dis-  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.    His  special 

tance,  however  short.    As  vessels  employed  in  attention  was  given  there,  as  previously,  to  po- 

tlocnestic  trade  do  generally  go  upon  the  high  litical  economy  and  international  law,  but  not 

s^  the  efi^ect  of  this  decision  is  to  transfer  to  the  exclusion  of  his  taste  for  the  beautiful, 

ffom  a  claimed  State  to  Federal  control  the  as  seen  in  his  address  in  1825  before  the  New 

Mk  of  the  coasting-trade  of  the  country,  al-  York  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.    In  1826,  at  the 

^bough  carried  on  entirely  within  the  limits  of  request  of  Albert  Gallatin,  he  was  appointed 

^e  States.  secretary  of  legation  to  Great  Britain,  Galla- 

This  general  outline  of  the  decisions  by  the  tin  being  our  embassador,  and  his  part  in  the 

^Opreme  Court  shows  a  remarkable  develop-  negotiations  may  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Galla- 

*Jent  of  central  power  on  the  most  important  tin's  report  to  the  State  Department,  that  Mr. 

^ints  affecting   the    relations    between    the  Lawrence  was  competent  alone  to  conduct  the 

tates  and  the  General  Government.  mission.    In  1827  President  Adams  appointed 

LAWRENCE,  William  Bkach,  LL.  D.,  an  him  charge  cTaffaires^  and  his  correspondence 

mericaa  jurist  and  eminent  writer  on  inter-  with  Lords  Dudley  and  Aberdeen  concerning 

itional  law,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  of  our  northern 

itoher  23,  1800 ;  died  there,  March  26,  1881.  and  northeastern  frontier  evinced  his  dipio- 
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matic  ability  and  established  his  repntation  as  Lawrence  in  1863.  Lawrence^s  Wheaton  bas 
an  ezponnder  of  international  law.  While  in  ever  since  been  the  accepted  text-book  among 
London  he  was  intimate  with  members  of  the  diplomatists,  and  as  snch  is  always  referred  to 
Political  Economy  Club,  including  McCulloch,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  which  bodj,  in 
Grote  the  historian,  Jeremy  BenUiam,  and  Sir  connection  with  the  President,  the  whole  tret- 
John  Bowring,  who  became  both  his  friend  and  ty-making  power  is  confided.  It  is  the  stand- 
physician,  and  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  ard  work  in  the  English  language  upon  the  sub- 
to  the  "  Westminster  Review/^  From  England  ject  of  international  law,  and  it  has  appeared 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  while  pursuing  his  favor-  in  many  of  the  European  tongues.  It  has  even 
ite  studies,  translated  into  English  the  *^  History  been  translated  into  the  languages  of  China  and 
of  Louisiana,^^  by  Marbois  (which  was  published  Japan,  and  was  the  first  English  work  that  ap- 
in  1830),  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cousin,  peared  in  Japanese.  A  rival  edition  by  Rich- 
Guizot,  Yillemain,  and  many  other  men  of  ard  Henry  Dana,  purporting  to  be  originalf 
eminence.  On  his  return  to  New  York  after  and  covering  exactly  the  same  ground  as  Law- 
an  absence  of  four  years,  he  formed  a  law  part-  rence's  Wheaton,  led  to  long  litigation  in  the 
nership  with  Hamilton  Fish,  and  displayed  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  Maseachusetta. 
great  powers  in  prosecuting  claims  for  indem-  Judge  Clifford  fiiUy  confirmed  the  claims  of 
nity  under  the  treaty  of  1831,  called  the  Rives  Governor  Lawrence,  declaring  Dana^s  work  to 
Treaty,  in  which  the  Lawrence  family  were  be  an  infringement  of  the  American  copyright 
largely  interested,  the  claims  being  for  spoHa-  law,  and  said,  *^  Such  a  comprehensive  collec- 
tions under  the  decrees  of  Napoleon  in  viola-  tion  of  authorities,  explanations,  and  well-coD- 
tion  of  the  law  of  nations.  His  arguments  were  sidered  suggestions,  is  nowhere,  in  the  judg- 
commended  by  Webster,  with  whom  he  was  ment  of  the  court,  to  be  found  in  our  language," 
associated  in  some  of  the  most  important  cases,  as  in  Lawrence^s  Wheaton. 

The  lectures  on  political  economy  before  the  In  1868  there  was  published  at  Leipsie  the 
senior  class  of  Columbia  College  were  repeated  first  volume  of  Lawrence's  great  original  work 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  before  the  Mercantile  Library  on  "  International  Law.''  The  fifth  volume  of 
Association,  and  were  afterward  published,  this  important  treatise  appeared  in  1880,  and 
These  able  lectures  were  in  defense  of  free  the  sixth  and  concluding  volume,  now  in  mano- 
trade,  of  which  he  was  always  a  warm  advo-  script  and  almost  complete,  will  soon  be  fin- 
cate.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  New  ish^by  another  hand,  and  published  by  Brock- 
York  Historical  Society,  and  from  1836  to  1845  haus.  This  magnum  oput^  which  was  written 
vice-president  of  the  society,  Gallatin  being  -and  published  in  French,  occupied  a  large  por- 
president.  In  the  latter  year,  Mr.  Lawrence,  tion  of  the  author's  time  during  the  last  twelve 
by  his  able  argument  before  the  Court  of  Er-  years  of  his  long  and  busy  life.  Among  his 
rors,  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  Chancellor's  many  other  publications  may  be  mentioned, 
decision  (Miller  w.  Gable,  4  Denio,  570).  At  **  The  History  of  the  Negotiations  in  Reference 
this  period  he  purchased  a  large  estate  known  to  the  Eastern  and  Northeastern  Bonndaries  of 
as  Ochre  Point,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  the  United  States  "  (New  York,  1841);  *'The 
he  erected  a  commodious  summer  residence.  Treaty  of  Washington"  (Providence,  1871); 
and  in  1850  he  removed  his  permanent  home  *^  Disabilities  of  American  Women  Abroad " 
to  that  place,,  where  he  continued  to  reside  (New  York,  1871) ;  and  "  Administration  of 
until  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  an  oc-  ^^£1^  Jurisprudence  "  (Boston,  1874). 
casional  visit  to  Europe,  or  a  winter  spent  in  While  in  Europe,  Brown  University  con- 
Washington.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  New-  ferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Lawi, 
port  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  and  he  was  distinguished  as  the  first  recipient 
m  a  short  time,  by  a  provision  of  the  State  Con-  of  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  granted  in 
stitution,  he  became  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  the  United  States,  by  a  degree  confeired  bj  the 
While  acting  as  such,  he  was  instrumental  in  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
abolishing  the  law  for  imprisonment  for  debt,  York.  As  an  international  counselor  be  was 
in  procuring  a  reform  in  the  management  of  unsurpassed  perhaps  either  in  Europe  or  Amcr- 
the  jails,  and  in  advancing  various  other  re-  ica.  He  achieved  great  professional  di^tinc- 
forms.  tion  in  appearing  before  the  British  and  Am^- 

After  the  death  of  his  friend  Henry  Wheaton,  ican  International  Tribunal  at  Washington,  in 

Mr.  Lawrence  prepared  an  edition  of  his  **Ele-  1873,  in  the  case  of  the  Circassian,  involving 

ments  of  International  Law,"  which  was  pub-  more  than  half  a  million  dollars.    He  won  the 

lished  in  1855,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  suit,  obtaining  for  his  clients  the  reversal  of 

destitute  family.    This  work,  which  was  more  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 

than  doubled  in  size  by  the  addition  of  Law-  the  only  instance  of  that  character  which  ha$ 

rence's  original  matter,   made    the  name  of  occurred  in  the  country's  history.    Lawrence's 

Wheaton  well  known  throughout  the  United  argument  in  the  case,  on  which  the  deciaon 

States  and  Europe.     It  immediately  met  with  was  rendered,  is  now  regarded,  both  here  and 

almost  universal  adoption  in  courts  and  con-  in  Europe,  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of 

sular  offices,  and  in  colleges  and  universities,  at  several  most  important  points  of  intematiooal 

home  and  abroad.    A  second  edition,  bringing  law.    He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 

the  text  down  to  date,  was  issued  by  Governor  the  *^  Institute  of  the  Law  of  Nations,"  com- 
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)ed  of  the  most  eminent  publicists,  and  be-  He  was  by  profession  a  notary  public,  bnt  his 

^ed  to  many  literary  and  scientific  societies,  active  bent  led  him  into  political  life.    He  was 

politics  he  was  ever  true  to  those  principles  elected  to  rej)resent  Kamouraska  in  the  Oana- 

ich  in  youth  he  personally  learned  from  dian  Parliament,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  and 

f erson  and  Madison.    His  several  residences  in  several  subsequent  elections  was  defeated 

Europe,  associating  there  with  the  leading  in  the  same  district.    In  1860  he  was  chosen 

lolars,  statesmen,  and  diplomatists,  and  for  one  of  the  Legislative  Council  as  representa- 

re  than  sixty  years  eiyoying  the  same  privi-  tive  from  Grenville  Division.    After  the  Con- 

e  in  his  native  land,  gave  to  Governor  Law-  federation  he  was  made  a  Senator  of  the  Do- 

tce  a  courtly  and  classic  dignity  of  manner  minion.     Although  deprived  by  the  oircum- 

'»  often  met  with  among  our  public  men.  stances  of  his  career  from  taking  the  promi- 

r  thirty  years,  Governor  Lawrence  was  noted  nent  part  as  a  political  leader  which  he  might 

the  generous  hospitality  dispensed  at  Ochre  have  done  as  a  member  of  the  popular  Assem- 

Lnt.  Few  persons  of  distinction,  in  any  walk  bly,  he  was  still  an  active  ana  decided  politi- 

life,  visited  Newport  without  being  enter-  cian  of  the  liberal  persaasion.    In  the  popular 

led  by  him  at  his  beaatifal  mansion  by  the  Assembly  he  held  the  position  of  Minister  of 

.     Here  he  had  collected  probably  the  most  Agriculture  for  a  few  months  in  the  Macdon- 

uable  private  library  of  its  character  in  the  ald-Dorion  Government,  and  when  Mr.  Macken- 

d,  numbering  more  than  ten  thousand  vol-  zie  was  called  upon  to  form  an  administration 

es,  and  including  everything  of  value  re-  in  1875  he  accepted  the  same  portfolio,  with  the 

ing  to  international  law  and  political  econo-  position  of  leader  of  the  French  Liberal  con- 

'  to  be  found  in  the  English,  French,  Spanish,  tingent  in  the  Senate.    In  1876  he  resigned 

1  Italian  languages.   Governor  Lawrence  leli  both  senatorship  and  portfolio  on  his  appoint- 

'ee  sons  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Lawrence  ment  to  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  Que- 

nng  died  in  1858,  a  short  time  previous  to  bee.    During  his  tenure  of  this  office  occurred 

third  visit  to  Europe.    The  closing  item  of  the  famous  conflict  which  resulted  in  his  defeat 

'  will  contains  a  valuable  warning  to  testators:  and  retirement  to  private  life,  while  the  polit- 

V.ware  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  litiga-  ical  world  of  Canada  was  shaken  to  the  foun- 

n  to  all  concerned  in  the  case  of  wills,  I  do  dations  by  the  constitutional  crisis  which  he 

reby  declare  it  to  be  my  will  that  in  case  any  precipitated.     He  came  into  collision  with  his 

Id  or  descendant  of  a  child,  who  may  claim  advisers,  the  members  of  the  De  Boucherville 

f  share  in  my  estate,  shall  oppose  the  pro-  Government ;   and  the  quarrel  between  him 

te  of  this,  my  last  vrill  and  testament,  or  take  and  them  ended  in  their  dismissal,  the  forma- 

ir  legal  proceedings  to  impeach  the  validity  tion  of  the  Joly  Government,  and  an  appeal  to 

any  of  its  provision's,  the  said  child  or  other  the  people,  which  resulted  in  a  majority  of  one 

icendant  shall  be  debarred  from  all  partici-  for  the  new  administration.    Letellier  was  ac- 

'ion  in  my  property,  real  or  personal,  and  cused  by  his  political  opponents  of  a  blind  and 

)  share  of  such  child  or  descendant  shall  reckless  partisanship  which  led  him  to  over- 

K5end  to  and  be  possessed  by  the  person  or  step  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  while  his 

*8ons  who  would  nave  been  entitled  thereto,  fellow-Liberals,  though  piqued  at  the  electoral 

1  said  child  or  descendant  of  child  died  in  defeat  which  his  course  entailed,  and  disposed 

'  life-time.^'    At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  to  condemn  that  course  as  a  mistake  in  policy, 

w  York  Historical  Society,  held  January  3,  applauded  the  courage  with  which  he  asserted 

^2,  General  James  Grant  Wilson  delivered  an  the  authority  of  the  Executive,  and  approved 

Iress  on  Governor  Lawrence,  and  at  the  same  his  position  at  the  time  as  just  and  patriotic, 

le  presented  to  the  society  a  fine  marble  LITERATURE,  American,  in  1881.     There 

tt  by  Dunbar,  the  gift  of  his  eldest  son,  Isaac  has  been  much  more  than  the  usual  activity  in 

wrence ;  and  also  presented,  in  behalf  of  his  American  literature  during  the  year.    All  de- 

H^ators,  an  unfinished  paper  on  **  The  Life,  partments  of  knowledge  have  received  more 

aracter,  and  Public  Services  of  Albert  Gal-  or  less  attention,  and  the  production  of  sound, 

in,^*  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  so-  healthful  works  has  kept  fair  pace  with  the 

ty,  but  was  not  quite  completed  at  the  time  increasing  mass  of  imaginative  and  fantastic 

his  death.    This  very  valuable  paper,  the  publications  in  prose  and  verse.    A  consider- 

t  literary  work  of  his  long  and  laborious  able  portion  of  American  literary  effort  has 

eer,  was  read  to  the  society  by  Edward  F.  been  devoted  to  the  translation  of    foreign 

Lancey,  February  8,  1882,  and  has  since  books,  the  preparation  and  issue  of  new  edi- 

>n  published ;  while  General  Wilson's  ad-  tions  of  all  kinds  of  works  that  have  met  with 

!as,  with  a  portrait  of  Lawrence,  appeared  in  favor,  and  the  editing  and  making  additions  to 

>  April   number  of  the  "  Genealogical  and  English  publications  for  the  American  market. 

>graphical  Record."  A  large  amount  of  activity  also,  in  American 

lirrELLIER  DE  Saint-Just,  Luo,  a  Cana-  as  in  English  literature,  has  found  its  outlet  in 

XX  statesman  and  ex-Lieutenant-Governor  of  reviews,  magazines,  journals,  etc. 

«beo,  died  February  1st,  at  the  age  of  sixty-  "  The  Publishers*  Weekly,"  the  organ  of  the 

0.    He  was  bom  at  the  seignory  of  River  American  book-trade,  gives  as  heretofore  the 

Qlle,  which  he  always  considered  his  home,  lists  of  publications  of  the  chief  American 

1  where  he  died  of  a  lingering  lung-diseasa.  houses,  with  a  classified  monthly  synopsis  of 
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the  more  prominent  books.     The  result  fur-  tion.    Rev.  J.  W.  Chad  wick's  **  The  Man  Je- 

nishes  the  following  approximate  numbers  ot  sus  "  (Boston,  Roberta) ;  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks^s 

books  of  various  classes  issued  in  1881  (being  "  The  Candle  of  the  Lord,  and  other  Sermons'' 

nearly  1,000  more  than  were  published,  during  (New  York,  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.);  Dean  How- 

the  preceding  year) :  son's  "  Evidential  Value  of  the  Acts  of  the 

CLASS.  No.  of  work!.  Apostlcs '*  (same  publishers),  are  among  the 

Fiction , 687  noteworthy  books  of  this  class.     Thetenthand 

TSISE!^*.i.dR;iigionV;;;.;;.::;.:;.. •;•;.:•.:  St  i^st  volume  of  ^^Mcciintock  and  strong's  cy- 

Biognpny  Memoirs,  Corre^pondeoce,  etc ... .    sii  clopflQdia^'  (New   York,  Harper  &  Brothers) 

S^^i!2^;^^KIS!SFt;; }2  renders  complete  this  valuable  work ;  a  sup- 

DescnptioD,  Trarel,  etc 164  .  ,  *,  .  .      ■,       t      1\ 

Medical  Science,  Hygiene,  etc iiH)  plementary  volume  18  promised.     In  the  way 

Poetry  and  the  Drama   . .    169  of  republication  the  sermons  of  F.  W.  Robert- 

K>S2,d'SSi2*i?Jn"S'^.^::::::::::::::    '|6  Bon,of  Stopford  a.  Brooke,  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  the 

Htetory 108  Sootch  Sermons,  Hatches  Bampton  Lectures  on 

Lw'l^o^^rr:::;;:;.:::::;;::::.:   t6  the  orgaaization  of  the  eariy  church,  and  y 

Physical  Science,  Mathematics,  etc 89  Kobertson  bmith^s  Old  1  estament  m  the  JewiSD 

Fine  Arte,  Illustrated  Works 5T  Church  (twelve  lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism), 

Domestic  and  Rural. 88  j  N    •  i»  a*        »  •    j*     a*       ai. 

Amusements,  Sports,  etc 21  deserve  brief  mention  here,  as  mdicatmg  the 

Humor  and  Satire 85  drift  of  theological  Opinion  and  Speculation  00 

M«i'«^"M'S  PWto»l^hy::::;-.::::::::^^     fi  *»>«  important  topics  of  inspiration,  right  inter- 

Booka  of  Reference 71  pretation  of  Holy  Scnpture,  the  eternal  world, 

«.,                                             •—  etc.     Dr.  Geikie's  ** Hours  with  the  Bible" 
^^"^ •  ^»^^  (3  volumes.  New  York,  James  Pott)  is  well- 
In  Theology  and  Religion  there  are  few,  if  timed,  and  presents  in  a  popular  style  the  re- 
any,  really  great  works  which  have  appeared  suits  of  biblical  study  and  research  in  oonneo- 
during  the  year ;  yet  the  contributions  to  this  tion  with  Old  Testament  history  and  ezegesk 
department  are  numerous  and  not  unworthy  Punchard^s    ^^  History    of   Congregationalisui, 
of  record.    American  divines  have  published  from  about  a.  d.  250  to  the  Present  Time  ^^  (Bo6- 
largely  in  the  way  of  semfons  and  lectures,  ton.  Congregational  Publishing  Society)  gives 
The  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Bevan^s  '*  Sermons  to  Students  "  Congregationalism »in  America"  in  the  fourth 
and  Thoughtful  Persons "  (New  York,  Scrib-  yolume ;  it  is  regarded  as  the  standard  bisto- 
ner^s  Sons)  are  excellent  in  tone  and  teaching,  ry  of  that  denomination.    Merle  D^Aubigs^^s 
Dr.  H.  C.  Potter's  "  Sermons  of  the  City "  **  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth 
(New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  addressed  to  Century  "has  been  brought  out,  five  volumes 
a  large  and  wealthy  congregation,  are  equally  in  one,  by  Carters,  New  York.    Its  merits  and 
appropriate  and  effective.     Rev.  £.  £.  Hale  defects,  as  some  esteem'  them,  are  too  well 
issues  two  volumes  (Boston,  Roberts),  ^^  The  known  to  need  special  mention  here.    In  £xe- 
Kingdom  of  God"  and  ^^The  Life  in  Common,  gesis,  Dr.  H.  Cowles  has  added  two  volumes 
and  other  Sermons,"  which  are  marked  by  the  (''  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  "  and  *'  St  Luke 
author^s  usual  style  and  mode  of  dealing  with  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ")  to  his  other 
his  subject.    Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin^s  '^  Church  of  valuable  contributions,  making  in  all  nine  toI- 
the  Living  God  "  and  "  God's  Requirements,  umes  on  the  Old  Testament  and  seven  upon 
and  other  Sermons  "  (New  York,  James  Mil-  the  New  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.).   A 
ler),  have  been  published  since  his  death,  and  ^^  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Lnke,'* 
will  serve  to  perpetuate  his  memory.    Bishop  from  the  French,  by  Rev.  F.  Godet,  edited  by 
A.  N.  Littlejohn's  '*  Individualism :  its  Growth  Dr.  John  Hall  (New  York,  I.  K.  Funk  &  Co.), 
and  Tendencies,  with  some  Suggestions  as  to  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Van  Doren's  '*  Suggestive  Com- 
the  Remedy  for  its  Evils"  (New  York,  T.  mentary "  on  the  same  Gospel  (same  publishers), 
Whittaker),  contains  the  admirable  discourses  deserve  mention  in  this  connection.    So  also 
preached  by  him  before  the  University  of  Cam-  does  Dr.  Young's  "  Analytical  Concordance  to 
bridge,  England.    It  is  one  of  the  most  valu-  the  Bible  "  (republished  by  Funk  &  Co.,  New 
able  and  thoughtful  volumes    of    the    year.  York),  as  being  the  most  learned  and  complete 
"  Christ  and  Modern  Thought "  (Boston,  Rob-  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  langua^ 
erts)   are  the   Boston    Monday  Lectures  for  Apologetical  works  are  quite  numerous.    Pro- 
1880-'81,  delivered  by  eminent  American  cler-  fessor  J.  L.  Diman's  "The  Theistic  Argument 
gymen  (Dr.  J.  C.  Smith,  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  as  affected  by  Recent  Theories,"  such  as  de- 
Dr.  McCosh,  Bishop  Clark,  etc.),  in  the  absence  velopment,  evolution,  natural  selection  (Boston, 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Cook.    It  deals  with  topics  no  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) ;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  s 
less  interesting  than  important.    Dr.  M.  Dix's  "  The  Creed  and  Modem  Thought"  (E.  &  J-  °- 
**  Lectures  on  the  First  Prayer-Book  of  King  Young  &  Co,  New  York);  and  Godet's  *'Lect- 
Edward  VI "  (New  York,  E.  &  J.  B.  Young  &  ures  in  Defense  of  the  Christian  Faith"  (Ne'^ 
Co.)  have  excited  much  attention  in  the  Epis-  York,  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.),  are  each  m 
copal  Church,  because  of  their  severe  treatment  its  way  able,  effective,  and  well-timed,  in  ^e*" 
of  the  English  Reformers,  and  the  author's  dis-  of  the  wide  range  which  has  been  given  to  the 
position  to  throw  off,  as  much  as  possible,  the  discussion  of  the  evidences  of  ChristiaDit;-^ 
Protestant  character  of  the  English  Reforma-  The  most  noteworthy  event,  however,  in  the 
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ons  and  theological  record  of  the  year  is  Appleton  &  Co.)  is  an  able  and  eshanstive  trea- 
ablication  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  tise.  In  the  same  series  Professor  J.  Le  Conte 
Testament.  This  had  been  long  and  anx-  gives  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  principles  of  mon- 
r  waited  for,  and,  when  it  did  appear,  the  ocular  and  binocular  vision,  in  his  volume  on 
;ment  was  intense.  The  printing-press  **  Sight."  Dr.  B.  Peirce  discusses  very  ably, 
hardly  furnish  copies  fast  enough  to  "  Ideality  in  the  Physical  Sciences "  (Boston, 
y  the  demand ;  edition  after  edition  was  Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  James  Orton,  in  a  new 
[  for ;  the  New  Testament  became  for  the  and  augmented  edition,  treats  of  *'  Underground 
the  best-read  book  in  the  language ;  and  Treasures  "  (Philadelphia,  H.  C.  Baird  &  Co.), 
mount  of  examination  which  the  New  tells  how  and  where  to  find  them,  giving  thus  a 
on  roused  into  activity  was  indeed  mar-  key  for  the  ready  determination  of  all  the  useful 
3.  From  every  quarter,  too,  criticism  has  minerals  within  the  United  States.  8.  ll.  Scud- 
freely  bestowed,  and  the  result,  in  few  der's  "  Butterflies  "  (New  York,  Holt)  is  a  very 
},  is  that  the  New  Version  (for  it  is  really  attractive  volume  on  this  subject ;  it  describes 
ihough  professedly  only  "revised  ")  takes  the  structure  of  butterflies,  their  changes  and 
ace  as  a  work  of  substantial  merit  and  life  histories,  with  special  reference  to  Ameri- 
It  may  not — it  probably  will  not — be  can  forms.  As  of  similar  character  and  value 
ed,  in  toto^  by  any  large  portion  of  the  are  "  The  Honey- Ants  of  the  Garden  of  the 
sh-speaking  Christian  world ;  but  it  will  Gods,  and  the  Occident  Ants  of  the  American 
knowledged  by  all  as  a  monument  of  the  Plains,"  by  H.  C.  McCook  (Philadelphia,  J.  B. 
making  care  and  faithful  diligence  of  the  Lippincott  &  Co.).  J.  P.  Lesley,  in  a  new  and 
body  of  scholars  and  divines,  American  enlarged  edition,  presents  very  forcibly  "Man's 
5ll  as  English,  who  prosecuted  it  to  its  Origin  and  Destiny,  sketched  from  the  Platform 
completion.  The  year  1881  is  also  no-  of  the  Physical  Sciences"  (Boston,  G.  H.Ellis), 
in  this  department,  as  having  witnessed  In  this  department  American  literature  owes 
ublication  of  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort's  very  much  to  the  works  of  English  and  Conti- 
7  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek,"  a  nental  writers  republished  in  the  United  States. 
of  the  highest  value  to  theology.  The  Miss  A.  B.  Buckley's  "  Life  and  her  Children, 
lean  edition  is  edited  by  Dr.  Schaff  with  Glimpses  of  Animal  Life  "  (New  York,  D.  Ap- 
troduction  (New  York,  Harper  &  Broth-  pleton  &  Co.),  is  an  admirable  popular  manual ; 

as  is  also  "  A  World  of  Wonders  "  (same  pub- 
ilosophy^  both  mental  and  moral,  presents  lishers),  a  book  for  young  readers,  profusely 
t  a  blank  in  1881.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins's  illustrated.  Professor  R.  A.  Proctor's  "  Poetry 
,  "  The  Law  of  Love,  and  Love  as  a  Law,  of  Astronomy  "  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott  & 
iristian  Ethics,"  has  been  issued  in  a  new  Co.)  is  curiously  interesting  and  suggestive ; 
revised  edition  (New  York,  Scribner's  and  A.  R.  Wallace's  "  Island  Life,  or  the  Phe- 
;  in  it  the  theory  of  morals  is  restated  nomena  and  Causes  of  Insular  Faunas  and  Flo- 
«,  and  there  is  given  also  "The  Outline  ras"(New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers),  is  certain- 
'  of  Man."  Dr.  L.  P.  Hickok^  "  Empir-  ly  not  less  so.  In  the  International  Scientific 
sychology"  (Boston,  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.)  Series  there  may  be  noted,  as  more  than  ordi- 
,rs  in  a  new  and  revised  edition,  with  the  narily  valuable.  Professor  H.  Morselli's  "  Sui- 
eration  of  President  Seelye,  of  Amherst,  cide,  an  Essay  in  Comparative  Moral  Statis- 
J,  W.  Kingsley's  "  Views  on  Vexed  Ques-  tics  " ;  A.  Wurtz's  "  The  Atomic  Theory  "  (from 
"  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott  &  Co.)  are  the  French) ;  and  Professor  J.  W.  Judd's  "  Vol- 
w-orth  looking  into,  though  not  very  pro-  canoes,  what  they  are  and  what  they  teach." 
;  and  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  discusses  Charles  Darwin  makes  another  valuable  con- 
Duties  of  Women  "  (Boston,  G.  H.  Ellis)  tribution  to  science  in  his  "  Formation  of  Veg- 
her  usual  pith  and  point.  Among  re-  etable  Mould  through  the  Action  of  Worms, 
\  is  A.  C.  Eraser's  "  Berkeley  "  (PhiJadel-  with  Observations  on  their  Habits  "  (New  York, 
Lippincott),  and  of  more  than  ordinary  D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  Professor  James  Geikie, 
;  also,  Mr.  J.  Sully's  "  Illusions :  a  Psy-  in  his  "Prehistoric  Europe"  (Philadelphia,  Lip- 
gical  Study "  (International  Scientific  Se-  pincott  &  Co.),  gives  a  profoundly  interesting 
5.  Appleton  &  Co.) ;  F.  A.  Lange's  "  His-  •  sketch  of  the  geological  condition  of  Europe 
)f  Materialism  and  History  of  its  Present  in  early  days ;  and  St.  George  Mivart  presents 
rtance,"  authorized  edition,  in  three  vol-  an  elaborate  and  careful  study  of  back-boned 
(English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Li-  animals,  especially  mammals,  in  his  volume  on 
,  Boston,  Houghton,  Miflain  &  Co.);  the  "The  Cat"  (New  York,  Scribner's  Sons).  E. 
ation  of  G.  A.  Jacob's  "  Manual  of  Hindu  B.  Tylor's  "  Anthropology  "  is  one  of  the  best 
leism,  the  Vedantasara"  (the  same  library  books  of  the  year,  and  is  an  admirable  intro- 
ublishers) ;  and  J.  Legge's  "  The  Chinese  duction  to  the  study  of  man  and  civilization 
cs.  Part  I,  Confucius,  Part  II,  Mencius  "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 
edition,  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  Among  works  in  the  Useful  Arts,  Technical 
Physical  and  Natural  Science  there  is  a  works,  etc.,  a  few  only  of  the  most  valuable  of 
y  number  of  publications,  though  not  ma-  the  year  are  here  named :  Thomas  Tredgold's 
native  authors.  Professor  C.  A.  Young's  "Elementary  Principles  of  Carpentry  "(New 
Sun  "  (International  Sciencific  Series,  D.  York,   Spon) ;  W.  H.  Uhland's  "  Corliss  En- 
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gines  and  Applied  Steam  Motors  "  (Spon) ;  L.  eases  of  the  Nervous  System  "  (New  York,  D. 

R.  Hamersly^s    "Naval   Encyclopwdia,"  and  Appleton  &  Co.).    Dr.  W.  H.  Byford's  "The 

T.  Wilbelm^s  "  Military  Dictionary  and  Gazet-  Practice  of  Medicine  aod  Surgery  applied  to  the 

teer  *^  (Philadelphia,  L.  R.  Hamersly  &  Co.) ;  Diseases  and  Accidents  incident  to  Women " 

E.  S.  Philbrick's  '^American  Sanitary  Engi-  (Philadelphia,  Lindsay  &  Blakibton)  is  a  work 
neering  "  (New  York,  Sanitary  Engineer  Of-  of  great  value,  as  revised  and  largely  rewritten, 
fice),  R.  S.  Christiani^s  "Technical  Treatise  In  the  same  connection  comes  also  Dr.  F.  A. 
on  Soap  and  Candles  '*  (Philadelphia,  H.  C.  Purcell's  valuable  treatise  "  On  Cancer,  its  Al 
Baird  &  Co.) ;   J.  B.  Denton's  "  Sewage  Dis-  lies  and  other  Tumors,  with  Special  RefereDce 
posal "  (New  York,  Spon) ;  J.  Parry's  "  Water,  to  Treatment "  (same  publishers).    Dr.  Bulk- 
its  Composition,  Collection,  and  Distribution  "  ley's  work  on  "  Eczema  and  its  Management " 
(New  York,  Scribner  &  Welford) ;  J.  CundalPs  (New  York,  Putnam's  Sons)  is  thorough  and 
"  Bookbindings — Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Mod-  important,  in  view  of  the  interest  of  the  facul* 
ern,"  with  plates  (Scribner  &  Welford) ;  G.  P.  ty  in  cutaneous  disorders  at  the  present  time. 
Brown's  "  Sewer  Gas  and  its  Dangers  "  (Chi-  Other  works,  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
cago,  Jansen,  McClnrg  &  Co.) ;   A.  Spitzli's  here  with  approbation,  are — Dr.  W.  T.  Lnsk's 
"Enlarged  Manual  for  Managers,  Designers,  " Science  and  Art  of  Midwifery  "  (New  York, 
and  Weavers  "  (Troy,  New  York,  W.  H.  Young);  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) ;  Dr.  H.  H.  Kane's  "  Drags 
T.  P.  Teale's  "  Dangers  to  Health,"  a  pictorial  that  Enslave,"  the  opium,  morphine,  and  chlo- 
guide  to  domestic  sanitary  defects  (Philadel-  ral  habit  (Philadelphia,   Blakiston);   Dr.  R. 
phia,  Blakiston) ;  and  A.  J.  Downing's  pleasant  Glisau's  "  Modern  Midwifery,"  a  text-book  of 
and  profitable  "Rural  Essays"   (New  York,  American  practice  (same  publisher) ;  Dr.A.L 
Wortnington).  Ranney's  "  The  Applied  Anatomy  of  the  Nerv- 

In  Medical  Science  the  publications  of  the  ous  System  "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  A  Co.). 

year  are  numerous  and  valuable.    A  large  por-  The  same  publishers  issue  "  The  New  York 

tion  of  these  are  new  and  revised  editions,  or  Medical  Journal  and  Obstetrical  Review,"  edit- 

works  rewritten  under  additional  light   and  ed  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Foster ;  and  F.  Leypoldt  (New 

larger  experience.    Drs.  G.  M.  Beard  and  A.  York)  sends    out    the  "  Index    Medicus,"  a 

D.  RockweU  present  "  Medical  and  Surgical  monthly  record  of  medical  publications. 
Uses  of  Electricity,"  in  a  third  revised  eclition        American  literature  is  fairly  represented  in 

(New  York,  William  Wood  &  Co.).    Dr.  Austin  works  on  Law  and  Gatemment,    Codes  of  the 

Flint,  Sen.,  gives  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Princi-  different  States,  digests,  statutes,  etc.,  are  in- 

Sles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  "  (Philadelphia,  creasing  in  number  and  value  from  year  to  year, 

[.  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.),  and  Dr.  A.  Flint,  and  American  jurisprudence  is  assuming  high 

Jr.,  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Text-Book  of  Hu-  importance  in  the  estimation  of  foreign  ciTil- 

man  Physiology "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  ized  nations.     The  Reports  of  the  Supreme 

Co.).     Dr.  T.  S.  Kirkbride's  "Insanity,  and  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Supreme 

Hospitals  for  the  Insane "  (Philadelphia,  Lip-  Courts  and  Courts  of  Appeals  of  the  several 

pincott  &  Co.)  appears  in  a  second  edition.  States,  and  the  volumes  (some  thirty  in  Dom- 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew's  ber)  containing  the  "American  Decisions"  are 

great  treatise  on  "  The  Principles  and  Practice  looked  for  with  great  interest,  and  are  of  spe- 

of  Surgery"  (Philadelphia,  J.  B.   Lippincott  cial  moment  to  the  educated  lawyer.    A*'Tria- 

&   Co.)  is  among  the  noteworthy  books  of  tise  on  the  Law  of  Injunctions  "  bj  J.  I.  High 

the  year ;  as  is  sSso  a  translation  of  Dr.  Just  (Chicago,  Callaghan  &  Co.),  has  reached  a  set- 

Lucas-Championnidre's  work  entitled  "  Anti-  ond  edition,  and  is  a  work  of  merit.    So,  abo, 

septic  Surgery ;  the  Principles,  Modes  of  Ap-  is  F.  A.  Lewis's  volume,   "  Law  relating  to 

plication,  and  Results  of  the  Lister  Dressing  "  Stocks,  Bonds,  and  other  Securities  "  (Phila- 

(Portland,  Maine,  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon),  delphia,  Rees,  Welsh  &  Co.).     B.  R.  Curtia'a 

The  translator  and  editor  of  the  volume.  Dr.  very  valuable  work,  "  Jurisdiction,  Practice, 

F.  H.  Gerrish,  is  quite  enthusiastic  in  support  and  Peculiar  Jurisprudence  of  the  Courts  of 
of  the  views  set  forth  in  the  work.  A  verjr  the  United  States  "  (Boston,  Little,  Brown  & 
interesting  and  valuable  publication  is  by  Dr.  Co.),  has  been  enriched  with  notes  by  G.  T. 
R.  Bartholow,  "  On  the  Antagonism  between  and  B.  R.  Curtis.  Of  equal,  if  not  superior, 
Medicines  and  between  Remedies  and  Dis-  value  is  J.  N.  Pomeroy's  "  Treatise  on  Equity 
eases"  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  Dr.  Jurisprudence  as  administered  in  the  United 
J.  Tyson's  "Treatise  on  Bright's  Disease  and  States"  (San  Francisco,  A.L.  Bancroft  &  Co.). 
Diabetes,  with  Special  Reference  to  Pathology  It  is  adapted  for  all  the  States,  and  to  the 
and  Therapeutics  "  (Philadelphia,  Lindsay  &  union  of  equitable  and  legal  remedies  nnder 
Blakiston)  is  timely  and  important;  it  has  also  the  reformed  procedures.  O.  W.  Holmes,  J^ 
a  section  on  retinitis  in  Bright's  disease,  added  has  written  a  thoughtful  and  interesting  book 
by  Dr.  W.  F.  Norris.  Drs.  J.  B.  Bell  and  W.  entitled  "The  Common  Law  "  (Boston,  Little. 
T.  Laird  give  a  new  edition  of  "  Homoeopathic  Brown  &  Co.) ;  and  the  same  jpublishers  send 
Therapeutics  of  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Choi-  out  E.  L.  Pierce's  important  **  Treatise  on  tb* 
era," etc.  (New  York,  Boerricke &  Tafel).  Dr.  Law  of  Railroads."  Professor  F.  Wharton* 
W.  A.  Hammond  has  brought  out  a  seventh  "  Treatise  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws "  is  f*' 
and  revised  edition  of  his  work  "  On  the  Dis-  tremely  suggestive,  and  is  in  its  second  editio** 
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bia,  Kay  &  Brothers).    J.  F.  Dillon^s  rianif  Life  of  James  Abram  Garfield,  Twentieth 

of  Causes  from  State  Courts  to  Fed-  President  of  the  United  States  "  (New  York, 

s  "  (St.  Louis,  W.  H.  Stevenson)  is  Barnes),  and  J.  S.  Ogilvie,  in  his  "  Life  and 

ith  forms  adapted  to  the  several  acts  Death  of  James  A.  Gai'field,  from  Tow-path 

«,  in  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition,  to  the  White  House  "  (New  York,  Ogilvie), 

I's  "Theory  of  our  National  Exist-  give  popular  sketches  of  the  late  President, 

lown  by  the  Action  of  the  Govern-  whose  cruel  murder,  and  the  trial  of  whose 

e  United  States  since  1861^*  (Boston,  assassin,  excited  public  attention  throughout 

>wn  &  Co.),  commands  attention  no  the  civilized  world. 

the  importance  of  the  subject  than  In  the  way  of  republication,  numerous  works 
id  ability  with  which  the  author  has  of  value  are  added  to  American  literature. 
Among  popular  manuals  we  name  F.  W.  H.  Myers's  *'  William  Wordsworth  "  is 
Crosby's  "Everybody's  Lawyer  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  vol- 
'orras  "  (Philadelphia,  J.  E.  Potter  &  umes  of  the  series  "  English  Men  of  Letters  " 
r.  Lee's  "  Hand-Book  for  Coroners,"  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers).  In  the  same 
a  digest  of  all  the  laws  in  the  thirty-  series,  S.  Colvin  gives  a  thoughtful  study  of 
es  of  the  Union  (Philadelphia,  W.  "Landor"  and  his  works;  and  Professor  D. 
ad) ;  S.  D.  Thompson's  "  Liability  of  Masson  performs  a  like  service  for  "  De  Quin- 
and  other  Officers  and  Agents  of  cey"  and  his  singularly  interesting  career. 
>n8 "  (St.  Louis,  W.  H.  Stevenson) ;  Other  serial  works  show  the  tendency  of  bio- 
'  and  Commissioners'  Manual "  (New  graphical  literature  in  1881.  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
er,  Voorhees  &  Co.) ;  F.  J.  Stimson's  "  Cervantes,"  and  W.  L.  CoUins's  "  Butler  " 
of  Technical  Terms,  Phrases,  and  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott),  are  valuable  contri- 
the  Common  Law  "  (Boston,  Little,  butions  to  "  Foreign  and.  Philosophical  Clas- 
Oo.) ;  and  F.  F.  Heard's  "  Oddities  sics  for  English  Readers."  F.  W.  Trollope,  the 
r  "  (Boston,  Soule  &  Bugbee).  novelist,  tries  his  hand  upon  a  "  Life  of  Cicero," 
raphy^  Memoirs,  and  the  like,  the  and  succeeds  very  well,  all  things  considered 
ar  is  not  less  prolific  than  its  pred-  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers).  Mme.  De 
The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Beardsley's  Witt,  daughter  of  the  statesman  and  historian, 
[  Correspondence  of  Rev.  Samuel  gives  a  pleasant  narrative  of  "  Monsieur  Guizot, 
(first  bishop  in  the  Protestant  Epis-  in  Private  Life "  (Boston,  Estes  &  Lauriat). 
rch  in  the  United  States)  is  a  valu-  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Williamson  furnish  the 
ibution  to  history  as  well  as  litera-  admirers  of  the  Scotch  celebrity  with  "  Me- 
[>n,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  J.  B.  moirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas 
his  "  Sunlight  and  Shadow  "  (Hart-  Carlyle,"  giving  personal  reminiscences  and 
L,  A.  D.  Worthington  &  Co.),  gives  selections  from  his  private  letters  (New  York, 
esting  gleanings  from  his  life-work  Scribner  &  Welford).  Dr.  W.  G.  Blaikie 
ise  of  temperance.  Dr.  A.  Stevens  writes  with  enthusiasm  and  force  of  "The  Per- 
n  his  "Madame  de  StaSl:  A  Study  sonal  Life  of  David  Livingstone"  (New  York, 
■e  and  Times  "  (New  York,  Harper  Harper  &  Brothers),  and  Canon  Cams  supplies 
s),  a  vivid  portraiture  of  the  first  "  Memorials  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Pettit  Mcll- 
) volution  and  the  First  Empire.  It  vaine.  Bishop  of  Ohio  (New  York,  Whittaker). 
of  solid  merit,  as  well  as  of  unfiag-  From  the  French  of  Eugene  Muntz  we  have 
est.  The  same  publishers  send  out  "Raphael,  his  Life,  his  Works,  and  his  Times" 
ley's  amusing  and  instructive  "  An-  (New  York,  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son),  a  very 
Public  Men."  Miss  M.  A.  Lamson's  elegantly  illustrated  work. 
Education  of  Laura  Dewey  Bridg-  In  this  connection  we  may  properly  name 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Girl,"  loses  several  other  works  of  merit  in  the  depart- 
ts  interest  in  a  new  edition  (Bos-  ment  of  literary  history  and  culture :  Miss 
aton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  R.  W.  Johnson  L.  E.  Poor's  "  Sanskrit  and  its  Kindred  Lit- 
s  an  admirable  "  Memoir  of  Major-  eratures,"  being  studies  in  comparative  my- 
iteorge  H.  Thomas "  (Philadelphia,  thology  (Boston,  Roberts) ;  R.  G.  White's 
&  Co.).  After  long  and  careful  "  American  View  of  the  Copyright  Question  " 
les  Parton  brings  out  his  elaborate  (New  York,  Routledge) ;  a  new  uniform  edi- 
^oltaire  "  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  tion  of  J.  R.  Lowell's  "  Complete  Works " 
t  already  takes  its  place  as  a  stand-  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) ;  W.  Ma- 
s  department.  General  A.  Badeau  thews's  "  Literary  Style,  and  other  Essays " 
in  a  third  volume,  the  "  Military  (Chicago,  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.) ;  Horace  Bush- 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  from  April,  1861,  nell's  "  Literary  Varieties,"  and  "  Moral  Uses 
1866  "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  of  Dark  Things  "  (New  York,  Scribner's  Sons) ; 
e  substantial  merit  of  the  work  is  O.  B.  Bunce's  charming  volume,  "  Bachelor 
I  on  all  hands.  R.  H.  Conwell  gives  Bluflf,  his  Opinions,  Sentiments,  and  Disputa- 
and  useful  account  of  "  The  Life,  tions  "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) ;  Pro- 
id  Literary  Career  of  Bayard  Tay-  fessor  M.  C.  Tyler's  "  History  of  American 
»n,  Lothrop).  Messrs.  J.  M.  Bun-  Literature,  Colonial  Period,  1607-1765  "  (New 
I  "  The  Nation's  Hero,  in   Memo-  York,  Putnam's  Sons) ;  and  new  editions  of  J. 
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G.  Holland's  popular  prose  and  poetical  works  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States," 

(New  York,  Scribner's  Sons).    To  these  should  from  the  German  (Chicago,  Callaghan),  hsB 

be  added,  '^The  Dhammapada,*'  being  one  of  reached  a  third  volume.     It  is  a  work  of  sope- 

the  canonical  books  of  the  Buddhists,  trans-  rior  merit.    From  the  veteran  worker  in  Amer- 

lated  from  PAH,  bj  F.  Max  Mtlller ;  with  oth-  ican  history,  B.  J.  Lossing,  we  have  "  Harper's 

ers,  forming  part  of  the  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  Popular  Cyclopeedia  of  United  States  History," 

East,"  translated  by  various  Oriental  scholars,  marked  by  his  usual  care  and  industry, 
and  edited  by  Mtlller  (New  York,  Macroillan        In  Education,   Language^   etc.,   there  is  s 

&  Co.) ;    from  the  same  publishers,   W.   Y.  goodly  supply  of  native  productions,  together 

Sellar's  '^  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic,^' and  with  about  the  usual  number  of  reprints.  Text- 

J.  Watson's  ^'Kant  and  his  English  Critics,"  books  in  the  ancient  classics,  in  Hebrew  and 

being  a  comparison  of  critical  and  empirical  Oriental  tongues,  and  in  modem  languages,  are 

philosophy ;  and,  as  of  special  value.  Sir  G.  W.  quite  in  abundance,  in  fact  too  abundant  to 

Cox's  **  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Com-  specify  to  any  advantage.     R.  H.  Ball's  "Ele- 

parative  Mythology   and  Folk    Lore  "  (New  ments  of  Astronomy "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton 

York,  Holt).  &  Co.)  is  one  of  a  valuable  series  entitied 

No  very  important  work  on -ffwfory,  of  Amer-  "Text-Books  of  Science."  The  same  pub- 
icanauthorship,  has  appeared  during  1881.  Lo-  lishers  issue  a  text-book  for  normal  schools, 
cal  histories  are  numerous  and  valuable,  and  entitled  *'Art  of  School  Management"  J. 
outline  sketches  and  books  for  schools  are  in  Ogden's  **  Science  of  Education,  or  Philosophy 
abundance.  Mr.  Bancroft's  long-promised  vol-  of  Human  Culture  "  (Cincinnati,  Van  Antwerp 
umes,  "  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Con-  &  Co.),  is  a  thoughtM  and  suggestive  publica- 
stitution  of  the  United  States,"  forming  a  his-  tion.  Alfred  Ay  res  has  issued  a  companion 
tory  of  the  United  States  from  the  Treaty  of  volume  to  "  The  Orthofpist "  of  last  year,  en- 
Peace  with  Great  Britain  to  the  Inauguration  titled  **The  Verbalist"  (New  York,  D.  Apple- 
of  Washington,  are  handed  over  to  the  sue-  ton  &  Co.).  It  is  a  capital  little  volume.  J. 
ceeding  year.  Professor  H.  Copp6e  furnishes  E.  Worcester's  "  Dictionary  of  the  English 
an  interesting  and  useful  **  History  of  the  Con-  Language  "  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott)  appears 
quest  of  Spain  by  the  Arab-Moors  "  (Boston,  in  a  new  edition,  with  a  valuable  supplement 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  T.  T.  Timayenis  is  an-  This  great  work  disputes  with  Webster  the 
thor  of  a  "  History  of  Greece,  from  Earliest  place  of  being  "the  standard  "  of  the  English 
Times  to  the  Present,"  a  useful  compilation  tongue,  and  many  think  successfully.  W.  H. 
(New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  H.  C.  Lodge  Payne  reprints  from  the  "  Encyclopsedia  Bri- 
gives  his  countrymen  a  work  of  unique  inter-  tannica  "  the  valuable  article  on  **  Education," 
est  and  value,  entitled  *'  A  Short  History  of  entitling  it  **  A  Short  History  of  Education," 
the  English  Colonies  in  America  "  (New  York,  with  notes,  etc.  (Syracuse,  New  York,  C.  W. 
Harper  &  Brothers).  R.  Blanchard's  "  Discov-  Bardeen) ;  it  is  interesting  and  useful  to  the 
ery  and  Conquejstsofthe  Northwest  "(Chicago,  general  reader.  L.  T.  Townsend's  **  The  Art 
Cashing,  Thomas  &  Co.)  occupies  a  field  of  of  Speech,  Studies  in  Eloquence  and  Logic" 
great  importance;  and  Jefferson  Davis's  "Rise  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  is  a  serrice- 
and  Fall  ofthe  Confederate  Government  "(New  able  little  work.  H.  Kiddle  and  A.  J.  Schem 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  is  a  work  variously  furnish  a  useful  and  valuable  "  Dictionary  of 
estimated  as  to  its  value  and  help  toward  a  Education  "  (New  York,  Steiger),  based  npon 
right  and  just  settlement  of  American  history,  the  larger  work,  "Cyclopcedia  of  Education." 
The  writer  concludes  his  second  volume  as  J.  F.  McCurdy's  "Aryo- Semitic  Speech  "(An- 
follows:  dover,  Massachusetts,  W.  F.  Draper)  is  a  very 

In  asserting  the  ri^ht  of  secession,  it  has  not  been  ifterestJng  study  in  linguistic  arehapolo^ 
my  wish  to  incite  to  Ss  exercise :  I  recognize  the  fact  Among  English  books  of  note  in  this  depart- 
that  the  war  showed  it  to  be  impracticable,  but  this  ment  are,  J.  G.  Fitch's  "Lectures  on  Teaching? 
did  not  prove  it  to  be  wrong;  and,  now  that  it  may  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge"; 
not  be  a^?am  attempted,  and  that  the  Union  may  pro-  ^nd  II.  Kiepert's  **  Manual  of  Ancient  Geog- 
mote  the  general  welfure,  It  IS  needful  that  the  truth,  ,  «  v  •  _  *u^  ^^*u^^^^a  4».«.i^4^:^«  #*Ain 
the  whole  truth,  should  be  known,  so  that  crimina'  raphy,"  being  the  authorized  translation  from 
tion  and  recrimination  may  for  ever  cease,  and  then,  the  German  (New  York,  Macmillan  &  to.}, 
on  the  basis  of  fraternity  and  faithAil  refrard  for  the  The  interest  in  Political  Economy  and  Soci^* 
riffhts  ofthe  States,  there  may  be  written  on  the  arch  Science  is  fully  as  great  as  in  any  preceding 
ofthe  Union,  £do  perpetua,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  valuable  contributions  to  thii 
H.  P.  Johnston's  "The  Yorktown  Campaign  department  are  the  result  G.  F.  Seward (Ut«. 
and  Surrender  of  Cornwallis"  (New  York,  American  minister  to  China),  in  hi9"Chine«« 
Harper  &  Brothers)  is  a  very  carefully  pre-  Immigration  in  its  Social  and  Economical  Ai- 
pared  narrative,  in  both  good  taste  and  tem-  pects  "  (New  York,  8cribner*s  Sons),  discnss^ 
per.  Several  volumes  on  "  The  Campaigns  of  the  question  which  has  agitated  largely  th« 
the  Civil  War  "  are  promised  ;  we  name  two :  people  on  our  Pacific  coast.  It  is  a  timely  aw 
M.  F.  Force's  "From  Fort  Ilenry  to  Corinth,"  valuable  publication.  Henry  George's  *' Irish 
and  J.  G.  Nicolay's  "  Outbreak  of  the  Rebel-  Land  Question  "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  « 
lion  "  (New  York,  Scribner's  Sons).  H.  Von  Co.)  undertakes  to  show,  with  much  ability, 
Hoist's  elaborate  work  on  "  The  Constitution  what  this  question  involves,  and  how  alone  it 
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ettled.  He  makes  an  earnest  appeal  edition ;  J.  G.  Whittier  presents  us  with  "  The 
tnd  leagues.  Mrs.  H.  Jacksou,  in  a  King's  Missive,  and  other  Poems  *' ;  Bayard 
antitled  "  A  Century  of  Dishonor  "  Taylor's  "  Home  Ballads ''  keep  alive  his  genial 
»rk,  Harper  &  Brothers),  presents  a  memory;  and  T.  B.  Aldrich  sends  out  his 
ndictment  against  the  United  States  *^  Friar  Jerome's  Beautiful  Book,  and  other 
ent's  dealings  with  some  of  the  In-  Poems''  (all  these  published  by  Houghton, 
88.  She  makes  out  her  case  only  too  MifSiu  &  Co.).  T.  Buchanan  Read  also  adds 
causes  one's  ears  to  tingle  with  shame  to  this  list  of  home  productions  his  pleasing 
principled  conduct  of  our  Government  poem,  entitled  "  Brushwood  "  (Philadelphia, 
ears  toward  the  aborigines.  C.  Bar-  Lippincott  &  Co.).  C.  De  Kay's  "  Vision  of 
Co-operation  as  a  Business "  (New  Nimrod "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  is 
itnam's  Sons)  discusses,  in  an  able  an  Oriental  romance,  on  the  whole  very  well 
this  important  element  in  economic  worked  out.  The  same  publishers  give  us  Dr. 
b  the  present  day.  Mrs.  I),  M.  Craik  A.  Coles's  "  The  Microcosm,  and  other  Poems." 
.  Woman's  Thoughts  about  Women  "  Will  Carleton's  "  Farm  Festivals  "  (New  York, 
rk,  G.  Munro),  with  admirable  fresh-  Harper  &  Brothers)  is  full  of  interest  and 
point.  Herbert  Spencer's  "  Descrip-  instruction.  A  collection  of  poems  entitled 
►logy,  or  Groups  of  Sociological  Facts,  "  Green  Mountain  Poets  "  (Boston,  Lee  & 
and  arranged"  (New  York,  D.  Ap-  Shepard)  illustrates  very  capitally  the  best 
Co.),  is  steadily  advancing  toward  talent  in  the  Green  Mountain  State.  Dr.  P. 
•n.  No.  7,  Division  II,  Part  II,  B,  SchaflE  and  A.  Gilman  furnish  a  valuable  work, 
the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians.  P.  C.  under  the  title  of  "Library  of  Religious  Poe- 
The  Republic  of  Republics,  or  Ameri-  try"  (New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  D.  R. 
ral  Liberty  "  (Boston,  Little,  Brown  Locke  (P.  V.  Nasby)  makes  a  new  contribu- 
ppears  in  a  fourth  edition,  and  is  a  tion,  in  his  peculiar  line,  entitled  "Hannah 
;  work.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Paddock's  "  The  Jane  "  (Boston,  Lee  &  Shepard).  H.  N.  Hud- 
[adame  La  Tour,  a  Tale  of  Great  Salt  son's  "Complete  Works  of  William  Shake- 
Tew  York,  Fords,  Howard  &  Hurl-  speare"  (Harvard  edition,  Boston,  Ginn  & 
ugh  cast  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  yet  Heath)  is  a  very  admirable  exhibition  of  lit- 
mth  great  force  and  success  what  a  erary  skill,  devotion,  and  ability;  this  edition 
ind  burning  disgrace  Mormonism  and  takes  rank  of  all  others  by  American  hands, 
nations  are  in  this  nineteenth  cen-  in  its  full  and  genial  life  of  the  poet,  its  capital 
Hickey's  "  Constitution  of  the  United  notes,  its  full  glossary,  etc.  A.  C.  Swinburne's 
[Baltimore,  J.  Murphy  &  Co.)  is  a  "Mary  Stuart,"  and  "Studies  in  Song"  (New 
manual  of  political  information,  as  York,  Worthington)  come  to  us  from  abroad, 
y  A.  Cummins  and  brought  down  to  as  do  several  other  contributions  to  poetic 
Martin  furnishes  "The  Statesman's  literature;  viz.,  Jean Ingelow's  "Poems "(Bos- 
k "  (New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.),  ton,  Roberts  Brothers)  ;  F.  R.  Havergal's 
5  statistical  and  historical  records  of  "  Poems  "  (New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) ; 
of  the  civilized  world  for  1881.  The  T.  H.  Ward's  "The  English  Poets,  Selections 
'Ushers  bring  out  Sir  J.  B.  Phear's  with  Critical  Introductions  by  Various  Writers, 
aonal  Trade,  and  the  Relation  be-  and  a  General  Introduction  by  Matthew  Ar- 
:ports  and  Imports."  It  is  concise,  nold  " ;  and  A.  W.  Ward's  "  English  Dramatic 
and  interesting.  Thomas  Pitt  Tas-  Literature  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne  "  (New 
;mead'8  "  English  Constitutional  His-  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.). 
I  the  Teutonic  Conquest  to  the  Present  As  a  specialty.  Art,  the  Fine  Arts,  Mime, 
Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  is  etc.,  occupy  a  fair  space  in  the  literary  record 
f  mention  in  this  connection.  It  ap-  of  1881.  P.  G.  Hamerton's  "  Graphic  Art " 
a  second  edition,  with  additions  and  (New  York,  J.  W.  Bouton)  appears  in  a  splen- 
ents.  From  English  sources  also,  we  did  edition ;  "  Art  Essays  "  No.  2,  "  Modern 
Cossa's  "  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Po-  Schools  of  Art,  American  and  European  "  (New 
onomy  "  (New  York,  Macmillan  &  York,  Barnes),  are  from  the  same  author.  Mrs. 
s  translated  from  the  second  Italian  C.  E.  Clement's  "  Hand-Book  of  Legendary 
id  is  a  clear  and  well-arranged  work,  and  Mythological  Art " ;  "  Painters,  Sculptors, 
ry,  the  Drama,  etc.,  there  is  little  of  Architects,  Engravers,  and  their  Works  " 
oment  in  the  productions  of  1881.  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  appear  in 
nything  original  or  new  appears ;  new  editions.  C.  0.  Abbott  furnishes  a  very 
apilations  and  collections  of  poetiy,  interesting  and  useful  work,  entitled  "  Primi- 
)ditions  of  standard  poets,  American  tive  Industry,  or  Illustrations  of  the  Handi- 
sh,  are  numerous  and  excellent.  Mrs.  work  in  Stone,  Bone,  and  Clay,  of  the  Native 
ik's  "  Thirty  Years  "  contains  "  poems  Races  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  Seaboard  of 
old,"  and  is  a  charming  volume ;  H.  America  "  (Salem,  Massachusetts,  G.  A.  Bates). 
iWow  appears  in  the  "  Seven  Voices  Julia  B.  De  Forest  supplies  an  excellent "  Short 
ithy,"  selected  from  his  works  by  History  of  Art "  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) ;  and  the 
F.  Bates;  O.  W.  Holmes's  "Poet-  same  publishers  issue  the  standard  work  of 
s  "  are  issued  in  a  new  handy- volume  Wilhelm  LtLbke,  "  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
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Art,"  being  a  new  translation  from  the  seventh  Wazan,  the  Sacred  Citj  of  Morocco  "  (New 
German  edition,  edited  with  notes  by  Clarence  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  and  L.  Oliphant^s 
Cook.    S.  G.  W.  Benjamin  gives  a  very  read-  ^*  The  Land  of  Gilead,  with  Exenrsions  in  the 
able  account  of  **  Our  American  Artists  "  (Bos-  Lebanon  "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 
ton,  Lothrop),  including  painters,  sculptors,  etc.  The  same  publishers  are  issuing  ^^  Picturesque 
A  pleasant  volume,  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Shedd,  is  Palestine,"  with  an  introduction  by  Dean  Stan- 
entitled   *^  Famous  Painters   and  Paintings  "  ley,  and  descriptive  matter  from  eminent  P&les- 
(Boston,  Osgood  &  Co.),  and  appears  in  a  third  tine  scholars  and  explorers.      Parts  one  to 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    President  Bas-  twenty  are  published.    D.  0.  Poole's  "Among 
com's  "  -Esthetics,  or  the  Science  of  Beauty,"  the  Sioux  of  Dakota  "  furnishes  a  very  instroo- 
is  timely  and  suggestive.     Of  works  from  Eng-  tive  account  of  eighteen  months*  experienoe  as 
lish  and  Continental  sources  a  few  are  here  an  Indian  agent  (New  York,  Van  Nostrand). 
named :   A.  8.  Murray's  "  History  of  Greek  Lady  DufTus   Hardy's   '*  Through  Cities  and 
Sculpture,  from  the  Earliest  Times  down  to  Prairie  Lands"  (New  York,  "Worthington)  is  an 
the  Age  of  Phidias  "  (New  York,  Scribner  &  attractive   volume.    J.   Hatton's  '*  To-day  in 
Wei  ford) ;  E.  E.  VioUet-le-Duc's  "  Discourses  America "  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers) 
on  Architecture,"  from  the  French  (Boston,  contains  some  capital  studies  for  the  Old  World 
Osgood  &  Co.);  G.  G.  Scott's  "Essay  on  the  and  the  New ;  and  A.  E.  Silliman,  in  his  "Gal- 
History  of  English  Church  Architecture  prior  lop   among  American  Scenery "  (New  York, 
to  the  Separation  of  England  from  the  Ro-  Barnes),    gives  numerous  lively  sketches  of 
man  Obedience  "  (New  York,  Scribner  &  Wei-  American  scenes  and  military  adventure.   Ac 
ford) ;   J.  Von  Falke's  "  Greece  and  Rome,  a  return  compliment  for  our  English  cooans' 
their  Life  and  Art"  (New  York,  Holt);  M.  B.  visits  and  remarks.  Grant  White  deals  most 
Huish's  "The  Year's  Art,  1881 "  (New  York,  effectively  with   the  subject  in  his  "England 
Macmillan  &  Co.),  being  an  epitome  of  all  mat-  Without  and  Within  "  (Boston,  Houghton,  llif- 
ters  relating  to  painting,  sculpture,  etc.,  during  flin  &  Co.).     S.  A.  Drake's  "The  Heart  of  the 
1880,  in  the  United  Einffdom;  and  R.  Schu-  White    Mountains"    (New  York,  Harper  & 
mann's  "  Music  and  Musicians,  Essays  and  Crit-  Brothers)  is  replete  with  interesting  and  ral- 
icisms"  (New  York,  E.  Schuberth  &  Co.).  uable  matter.    E.  de  Amicis's  "  Spain  and  the 
Works  of  Travel^  Description^  and  AdtenU  Spaniards,'*  from  the  Italian  (New  York,  Pot* 
ure  are  unusually  numerous  and  valuable  this  nam's  Sons),  is  a  book  of  rare  merit ;  and  the 
year.    W.  H.   Gilder's   "Schwatka's  Search,  historian  E.  A.  Freeman's  "  Sketches  from  the 
Sledging  in  tfie  Arctic  in  quest  of  the  Franklin  Subject  and  Neighbor  Lands  of  Venice  "  (New 
Records  "  (New  York,  Scribner's  Sons),  is  in-  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.)  are  marked  by  all  the 
tensely  interesting,  and  very  suggestive  in  con-  author's  well-known  scholarship  and  ability, 
nection  with  that  strangely  infatuating  desire        Juvenile  books  are  very  numerous  this  jear, 
men  have  to  reach  the  north  pole.    Paul  du  and  many  of  them  are  unusually  excellent  and 
Chaillu's  "The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun"  appropriate.     We  name  only  a  few:   "The 
(New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers)  is  even  more  Golden  Book  of  Tales,"  selected  and  edited  by 
full  of  interest  and  profitable  instruction,  as  Messrs.  W.  Swinton  and  G.  R.  Cathcart  (New 
relating  to  a  land  and  people  worthy  of  the  York,  Ivison  &  Co  ),  is  a  most  charming  vol- 
commendation  Du  Chaillu  bestows  upon  them,  ume,  and  contains  a  choice  collection  of  hoU- 
J.  L.  Hayes's  "  Pictures  of   Arctic  Travel "  day  readings  for  boys  and  girls.    Of  similar 
(New  York,  Carleton)  deserve  mention  in  this  character  and  interest  are,  H.  E.  Scndder'a 
connection.    Miss  Isabella  Bird's  "Unbeaten  "The   Children's  Book,  a  Collection  of  the 
Tracks  in  Japan "  (New  York,  Putnam's  Sons)  Best  and  Most  Famous  Stories  and  Poems 
gives,  in  a  third  edition,  a  graphic  account  of  in  the  English  Language "  (Boston,  HoDgb- 
her  travels  in  the  interior,  including  visits  to  ton,  MifSin  &  Co.) :  "  Our  Little  Ones,"  and 
the  aborigines  of  Yezo  and  Is6;  and  W.  A.  P.  "Young  Folks  at  Home,"  by  W.  T.  Adama 
Martin,  in  a  compact  and  carefully  prepared  (Boston,  Lothrop),  containing  illustrated  ato- 
volume,  describes  "  The  Chinese,  their  Educa-  ries  and  poepis ;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe's  "  Qd««^ 
tion.  Philosophy,  and  Letters."    Two  of  the  Little  People  "  and  other  volumes  of  atorie* 
most  attractive  and  valuable  works  on  "the  (New    York,    Fords);    and    S.    A.    Drake » 
Dark  Continent "  appear  in  translations,  viz.,  "  Around  the  Hub,"  a  boys'  book  about  Boa- 
Emil  Holub's  "Seven  Years  in  South  Africa:  ton  (Boston,  Roberts).    T.  W.  Knox's  "The 
Travels,  Researches,  and  Hunting  Adventures  Boy  Travelers  in  the  Far  East"  (NewYorfc 
between  the  Diamond-fields  and  the  Zambesi,  Harper  &  Brothers)  is  a  thrilling  narratiTe  of 
1872-'79  "  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) ;  the  adventures  of  two  youths  in  a  journey  to 
and  Alexander   da    Serpa    Pinto's  "  How  I  Ceylon  and  India,  with  a  description  o(  Bor- 
crossed  Africa;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  In-  neo,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Burmab.    "• 
dian  Oceans  through  Unknown  Countries,  and  HaufTs  "Arabian  Days'  Entertainment"  (Boa" 
Discovery  of  the  Great  Zambesi  Affluents'*  ton,  Houghton,  MiflBlin  &  Co.),  and  "Tiles  oC 
(Philadelphia,  Lippincott  &  Co.).      To  these  the  Caravan,  Inn,  and  Palace,"  both  from  tl»« 
add  L.  M.  D'Albertis'  "New  Guinea,  what  I  German  (Chicago,  Jansen,  McClurg &  Co.),  tw 
did  and   what  I  saw  "  ^oston,    Houghton,  well  worth  reading ;  and  Mme.  Guizot  de  Witt'« 
Mifflin  &  Co.);    R.    S.    Watson's   "Visit   to  " Tales  of  Three  Centuries,"  from  the  French 
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CBoston,  J.  Bradley  &  Co.),  deserve  the  highest  W.  Mallock  writes  "  A  Romance  of  the  Nine- 
praise.     In  the  same  oonnection  maj  be  named  teenth  Century/'  and  in  it  presents  a  strik- 
J.  R.  Gardiner's  **  English  History  for  Young  ingly  realistic  picture  of  existing  social  condi- 
Folks,  B.  o.  55-A.  D.  1880,"  in  a  revised  edition  tions;  Mrs.  K.  8.  Macquoid  gives  a  pleasing 
for  American  students  (New  York,  Holt).    J.  story  in  "  Esau  Runswick  " ;  and  D.  C.  Mur- 
Otis's  "  Toby  Tyler,  or  Ten  Weeks  with  a  ray  presents  us  with  a  somewhat  singular  pro- 
Circus,"  and  W.  L.  Alden's  "Cruise  of  the  duction  entitled  "Joseph's  Coat"  (these  pub- 
Ghost  "  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers),  are  lished  by  Putnam's  Sons), 
first-rate  stories  for  boys.    Miss  L.  E.  Guern-  Translations  of  works  of  fiction  are  very 
sey's  "The  Foster  Sisters,  or  Lucy  Corbet's  numerous.     Victor  Cherbuliez's  "Saints  and 
Chronicle "  (New  York,  Whittaker),  is  one  of  Sinners  "  {Noirs  et  Rouges)  is  a  capital  speci- 
the  best  stories  of  the  year  for  both  boys  and  men  of  French  life  and  manners  (New  i  ork, 
girls.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) ;    so  also  is  Andr6  Theu- 
The  literature  of  IHetion^  as  a  comparison  riet's  "  All  Alone  " ;  F.  Spielbagen's  "  Lady 
with  last  year  shows,  is  as  attractive  as  ever,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  "  well  represents  the  pop- 
and  the  supply  keeps  pace  with  the  demand,  ular  German  style  of  novel  (same  publishers). 
American  authors,  too,  hold  their  own  in  this  The  "  Spanish  Fairy  Tales  "  of  Feman  Cabal- 
department,  and  divide  the  honors  with  Eng-  lero  are  presented  in  a  capital  rendering  into 
lish  and  Continental  writers.    As  productions  English  by  J.  H.  Ingram  ;   Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister 
of   this  kind  number  by  the  hundreds,  it  is  translates  from  the  German  "The  Eichofis" 
of  coarse  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  of  Von  Reichenbach,  and  "  Severa,"  a  novel 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  noteworthy  novels  and  of  E.   Hartner's  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott  & 
stories  of  1881.     Henry  James's  "  The  Portrait  Co.).    H.  H.  Boyesen's  "  Queen  Titania  "  and 
of  a  Lady "  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  "Tales  of   Two  Hemispheres"   (New  York, 
is  much   admired,  and  ^so  much  criticised.  Scribner's   Sons)  are   stories  of    real   merit. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnett's  "  A  Fair  Barbarian  "  well  Professor  R.  B.  Anderson  has  translated,  with 
sustains  the  writer's  reputation  (Boston,  Os-  the  approval  of  the  author,  BjOrnson's  delight- 
good  &  Co.).    The  same  publishers  issue  Miss  ful  "  SynnOve  Solbakken,"  "  Arne,"  and  "  A 
R.  T.  Cooke's  "  Somebody's  Neighbors,"  an«l  Happy  Boy  "    (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin   & 
W.  D.  Howells's  "Dr.  Breen's  Practice,"  and  Co.).     The  same  scholar  gives  us,  from  the 
"  A  Fearful  Responsibility,"  each  very  effect-  Icelandic,  the  Viking  Tales  of  the  North,  i.  e., 
ive  in  its  way.    Miss  L.  M.  Alcott's  "  Little  "  The  Sagas  of  Thorstein,  Viking's  Son,  and 
Women  "  series  (Boston,  Roberts  Brothers),  Fridthjof  the  Bold  "  (Chicago,  S.  C.  Griggs  & 
comprising  eight  volumes,  appears  in  a  new  Co.).     George  Ebers's  "  Uarda,  a  Romance  of 
edition,  and  maintains  its  high  place  in  Ameri-  Ancient  Egypt,"  is  a  singularly  striking  pro- 
can  fiction.    Rev.  W.  Baker's  "  Blessed  Saint  duction,  carrying  one  back  into  hoar  antiquity. 
Certainty  "  (Boston,  Roberts  Brothers)  graph-  Jules  Verne,  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
ically  presents  scenes  and  characters  from  fron-  useful  writers  of  our  day,  gives  us  "  The  Steam 
tier  life;  and  "Cape  Cod  Folks,"  by  Miss  Mc-  House,  Part  I,  The  Demon   of   Cawnpore," 
Lean(Bo8ton,  Williams  &  Co.),  is  really  unique,  and   "Part  II,   Tigers   and  Traitors"   (New 
and  in  some  respects  the  best  novel  of  the  York,  Scribner's  Sons).    From  the  French  also 
year.     "  The  Bloody  Chasm,"  by  J.  W.  De  comes  "  A  Nihilist  Princess,"  by  M.  L.  Gagneur 
Forest,  and   "  Wild  Work,  the  Story  of  the  (Chicago,  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.),  and  A.  do 
Red  River  Tragedy,"  by  Mary  E.  Bryan  (New  Lamartine's  "  Graziella,   a    Story   of   Italian 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  are  pictures  of  Love,'*  new  edition  (same  publishers). 
American  manners  and  events,  and  are  full  of  LITERATURE,  BRITISH,  IN  1881.     Lit- 
excitinff  interest.    E.  P.   Roe's  "  Without  a  erature  in  Great  Britain,  in  1881,  does  not  dis- 
Home''  (New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  is,  play  equal  activity  with  American  literature 
like  all  his  stories,  written  with  a  distinct  pur-  during  the  same  period.    As  we  have  shown 
P^,  and  points  out  the  terribly  pernicious  ef-  on  a  previous  page,  literature  in  the  United 
fects  of  the  opium-habit.  States  is  steadily  increasing  in  almost  every 
A  large  number  of  novels  by  English  writers  department  of  knowledge,  there  being  about 
Are,  as  usual,  republished  in  the  United  States,  one  thousand  more  books  noted  in  '^  The  Pub- 
George  MaoDonald,  a  writer  of  rare  power  as  lishers'  Weekly  "  for  1881  than  for  the  year 
*ii  analyst  and  portray er  of  character,  furnishes  1880.      In   England,  however,  according   to 
this  year   "Mary  Marston"  (D.  Appleton  &  "The  London  Publishers' Circular,"  there  is  a 
^.)  and   "Warlock    O'Glenwarlock "  (New  marked  falling  off,  seeing  that  three  hundred 
York,  Harper  &  Brothers).    From  the  latter  volumes  less  are  recorded  as  being  published 
house  also  are  sent  out  W.  Besant  and  J.  Rice's  in  1881  than  in  1880.    This  decrease  is  attrib- 
"Chaplain  of  the  Fleet,"  a  curiously  interest-  nted  mainly  to  the  great  development  of  the 
log  story  of  the  condition  of  matters  a  hundred  periodical  press,  and  the  immense  increase  in 
rears  ago  in  a  well-known  district  in  London ;  the  number  and  variety  of  daily,  weekly,  and 
W,  Black's   *' Sunrise"  and   "The  Beautiful  monthly  papers  and  magazines.     No  doubt, 
Wretch,"  both  sustaining  his  well-earned  rep-  there  is  force  in  this  statement,  and  we  give  it 
ntation  as  a  novelist ;  and  R.  D.  Blackmore's  for  what  it  is  worth.    At  the  same  time  it  is 
*'  Christowell,"  a  story  of  unusual  power.     W.  worthy  of  note  that  this  very  cause,  operating 
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in  this  coDntr  J,  if  it  has  been  effective  at  all,  and  able.     Dr.  J.  Cairns^s  '*  Unbelief  in  the 
has  produced  a  directly  contrary  result.     In  Eighteenth  Century  "  (Edinburgh,  Black)  is  a 
certain  departments,  such  as  science,  travel  volume  of  moderate  size,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
and  adventure,  fiction,  British  literature  seems  a  useful  if  not  very  profound  contribution  to 
to  be  as  active  as  ever ;  and  there  is  little  or  no  apologetics  at  the  present  day. 
diminution  in  works  devoted  to  the  discussion        In  History  there  are  no  special  triumphs  to 
of  critical  and  crucial  questions  of  the  day.  record,    no   works  of  any  great  importance 
In  theological  and  religiotts  literature  there  having  appeared.     Professor  G.  Rawlinson^s 
is  not  much  of  moment  to  be  noted.    The  Rev.  *^  History  of  Ancient  Egypt  ^'  (Longmans)  is  a 
T.  K.   Cheyne,  in  his   "The  Prophecies  of  work  of  real  value,  and  forms  a  fitting  com- 
Isaiah  "  (London,  C.  Eegan  Paul  &  Co.),  gives  panion  to  his  most  important  production,  *^  The 
a  new  translation,  together  with  a  commen-  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  World." 
tary  and  appendices.    Mr.  Cheyne  is  a  follower  J.  A.  Froude's  **  English  in  Ireland  "   (Long- 
of  Ewald,  the  famous  German  critic,  and  has  mans)  appears  in  a  new  edition,  to  which  Mr. 
made  the  writings  of  Isaiah  his  special  study.  F.  has  appended  a  concluding  chapter  dealing 
Dr.  E.  H.  Plumptre  contributes  to  the  useful  with  Irish  politics  in  the  present  day.     *' Let- 
series,  "  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,"  a  ters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the 
volume  on  "  Ecclesiastes,  or  the  Preacher."  It  Reign  of  Henry  VIII,"  vol.  v,  arranged  and 
is  a  charming  work,  replete  with  scholarship  catalogued  by  James  Gaii^ner   (Longmans), 
and  high  literary  culture.    The  last  two  vol-  form  a  part  of  the  valuable  series  of  state  p«- 
umes  of  "  The  Speaker's  Commentary  on  the  pers  begun  by  the  late  Dr.  Brewer,  Master  of 
New  Testament "  (London,  John  Murray),  ed-  the  Rolls.    The  present  volume  is  admirablj 
ited  by  Canon  F.  C.  Cook,  quite  sustain  the  arranged  and  edited.    Similar  in  character  is 
reputation  of  the  preceding  volumes.     Some  the  "  Calendar  of  State  Papers,"  relating  to 
of  the  ablest  talent  ^nd  learning  of  the  English  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  edited  by  Dr. 
Church  finds  place  in  this  now  completed  work.  C.  M.  Russell  and  J.  P.  Prendergast.     F.  W. 
Dr.  W.  Milligan,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Longman,  in  his  **  Epochs  of  History,"  gives 
Aberdeen,  is  author  of  a  very  valuable  work  a  very  readable  and  carefully  prepared  acconnt 
on  **  The  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  "  (Mac-  of  **  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Seven  Years' 
millan  &  Co.).     It  ranks  among  the  best  pro-  War."    The  Hakluyt  Society  sends  out,  as  its 
ductions  of  the  year.     "  The  New  Testament  latest  issue,  Father  F.  Alvarez's  "  Narrative  of 
in  the  Original  Greek,"  vol.  i.  Text ;  vol.  ii,  the  Portuguese  Embassy  to  Abyssinia  during 
Introduction  and  Appendix  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  the  Years  1620-'27."    It  is  translated  by  Lord 
we  have  before  alluded  to,  in  connection  with  Stanley  of  Alderley,  and  is  an  excellent  addi- 
the  revised  version   of  the  New  Testament,  tion  to  material  for  history.      S.  R.  Gardi- 
The  service  which  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  ner  and  J.  B.  MuUinger,  in  their  "Introduc- 
have  here  rendered  to  the  best  interests  of  bib-  tion  to  English  History  "  (C.  Eegan  Paul  & 
lical  learning  and  criticism  is  beyond  all  praise.  Co.),  show  forth  the  best  fruits  of  sound  judg- 
Under  the  title** Everlasting  Punishment,"  be-  ment,  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  strict  impar- 
ing  lectures  delivered  in  London,  Dean  E.  M.  tiality.    The  list  of  authorities  is  particularlj 
Goulbum  furnishes  a  very  timely  and  weighty  valuable.     In  this  connection  E.  A.  Freeman's 
contribution  to  the  question  which  Canon  Far-  "  Historical   Geography  of   Europe  "    (Long- 
rar.  Dr.  Pus^y,  and  others  have  been  discuss-  mans)  deserves  special  mention.   It  is  worthj 
ing  of  late  years.    The  second  edition  (London,  of  his  high  reputation,  and  is  a  positive  gain  to 
Rivingtons)  is  revised  and  enlarged.      Canon  historical  and  political  science.     The  volume 
H.  M.  Luckok's  **  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  of  maps  accompanying  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer"  (Rivingtons)  ex-  value  and  interest  of  the  work.      The  first  vol- 
hibits  excellent  scholarship  and  ability.    It  is  a  ume  of  C.  A.  Fyflfe's  **  History  of  Modem  Ed- 
volume  of  superior  merit  on  this  topic.     "The  rope  "  begins  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolo- 
Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church"  (Edin-  tionary  War,  in  1792,  and  extends  to  the  acce»- 
burgh,  A.  &  C.  Black)  is  the  title  of  W.  Rob-  sion  of  Louis  XVIII,  in  1814.     It  is  a  vigoroM 
ert^on  Smith's  somewhat  famous  lectures  on  and  brilliant  sketch,  and  promises  well  for  the 
biblical    criticism.     These    lectures  are  well  character  and   value  of  the  volumes  yet  to 
known  in  America,  and  are  variously  esteemed  come. 

by  students  of  the  orthodox  or  more  liberal        The  Biography  of  the  year  is,  as  in  previous 

denominations.    In  this  connection  it  should  years,  varied  ana  unusually  fulL  John  Morley, 

be  stated  that  Dr.  Littledale's  *'  Plain  Reasons  in  his  **  Life  of  Richard  Cobden  "  (Chapman 

against  joining  the  Church  of  Rome "  (Chris-  &   Hall),   has  furnished  a  very    satisfactory 

tian  Knowledge  Society)  was  found  to  be  so  memoir  of  the  statesman,  and  made  also  to 

severe  and  telling  adversely   to  the  Roman  excellent  addition  to  contemporaneous  bistort 

claims  and  assumptions,  that  it  was  necessary  and  politics.    Mrs.  Hardcastle  writes  a  life  of 

to  provide  an  answer.     This  is  supplied  by  her    father,   "  John,  Lord    Campbell "  (Jp^" 

Father  Ryder,  of  the  Oratory,  in  a  small  vol-  Murray),  being  a  selection  from  his  antobiog- 

urae  like  Littledale's,  entitled  **  Catholic  Con-  raphy,  diary,  and  letters.      It  is  a  work  of 

troversy:  a  Reply  to  Dr.  Littledale's  Plain Rea-  real  merit.  "  P.  Fitzgerald's  "Life  of  George 

sons"  (London,  Bums  &  Gates).    It  is  acute  IV  "  (Tinsley  Brothers)  gives  pretty  fully  that 
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monarches  letters  and  opinions,  and  goes  quite  seeing  and  hearing,  under  circamstances  where 
at  large  into  a  view  of  the  men,  manners,  and  no  avowed  Christian  would  be  tolerated  for  a 
politics  of  his  reign.  The  subject  of  the  mem-  moment.  The  same  writer^s  ^^My  Journey  to 
oir  is  of  so  unsavory  a  reputation  that  it  is  a  Medinah  ^^  is  equally  amusing,  and  displays  an 
matter  of  regret  to  find  so  much  time  and  labor  energy,  M/ng-froid^  and  power  of  description 
expended  in  preparing  an  account  of  his  life  that  are  almost  irresistible.  W.  F.  Rae,  in  his 
and  excesses.  Living  statesmen  appear  in  Bar-  *^  Newfoundland  to  Manitoba  "  (Sampson,  Low 
net  Smithes  ^^Life  and  Speeches  of  the  Rt.  &  Oo.),  furnishes  a  useful  and  attractive  ^^  Guide 
Hon.  John  Bright,  M.  P."  (Hodder  &  Stough-  through  Ganada^s  Maritime,  Mining,  and  Prai- 
ton).  This,  like  his  previous  work,  "  Life  of  rie  Provinces."  The  accompanying  maps  and 
W.  E.  Gladstone,"  is  a  valuable  and  timely  pro-  illustrations  increase  its  value.  Joseph  Hat- 
dttotion.  An  interesting  contribution  to  bio-  ton's  ^'  To-Day  in  America  "  (Chapman  &  Hall) 
graphical  literature  is  the  third  and  conclud-  is  lively  and  entertaining,  as  showing  an  intel- 
ing  volume  of  '^  The  Letters  of  Charles  Dick-  ligent  Englishman's  views  of  matters  and  things 
ens "  (Chapman  &  Hall).  Professor  E.  H.  in  the  New  World.  Baron  A.  E.  vqn  Norden- 
Palmer  does  excellent  service  in  giving  anew  skiOld's  ^^  The  Voyage  of  the  Vega  round  Asia 
an  account  of  the  Caliph  "  Haroun  Alraschid,"  and  Europe ''  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  translated  by 
of  ^^  Arabian  Nights ''  notoriety  (Marcus  Ward  Alexander  Leslie,  furnishes  the  English  reader 
&  Co.).  !N\imerou3  biographies  of  noted  phi-  with  the  valuable  results  of  the  famous  Swed- 
losophers  are  among  the  valuable  productions  jsh  navigator's  labors  in  behalf  of  the  literature 
of  the  year.  Professor  Mahaffy's  "  Descartes  "  of  travel  and  discovery.  The  engraved  por- 
(Blackwood  &  Sons)  is  one  of  the  best  of  these,  traits,  the  very  numerous  illustrations,  the 
To  the  series  in  which  it  appears,  **Philo-  maps,  etc.,  render  these  two  volumes  as  unique 
sophioal  Classics  for  English  Readers,''  belong  as  they  are  serviceable.  The  Hon.  H.  N. 
"  Bishop  Butler,"  by  W.  L.  Collins,  and  "  Bishop  Shore's  **  The  Flight  of  the  Lapwing  "  (Long- 
Berkeley,"  by  Professor  Fraser.  Both  are  mans)  is  an  account  of  a  naval  ofticer's  jot- 
useful  and  well  done.  In  another  series,  ^^  Eng-  tings  in  China,  Formosa,  and  Japan.  It  is  a 
lish  Philosophers "  (Sampson,  Low  &  Co.),  somewhat  amusing  book,  but  hardly  anything 
aopear  "Sir  William  Hamilton,"  by  Professor  more. 

W.  H.  S.  Monck;    '"Adam  Smith,"  by  J.  A.  Under  the  general  designation  Zaw^i/a^tf  and 
Farrer ;  **  Hartley  and  James  Mill,"  by  G.  S.  its  relations  we  find  about  the  usual  activity 
Bower ;  and  "  Bacon,"  by  Professor  Fowler,  displayed.     The  first  volume  of  "  The  Imperial 
the  last  being  an  unusually  careful  and  satis-  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  a  Com- 
factory  work.       Valuable  additions  also  are  plete  Encyclopeedic  Lexicon,  Literary,  Scien- 
made  to  **  English  Men  of  Letters,"  in  the  vol-  tific,  and  Technological "  (Blackie  &  Son),  by 
umes  of  this  year,  viz.,  G.  Saintsbury's  *'  Dry-  John  Ogilvie,  LL.  D.,  edited  and  enlarged  by  C. 
den  " ;  F.  W.  H.  Myers's  **  Wordsworth  " ;  Pro-  Annandale,  M.  A.,  appears  somewhat  late  in 
fessor  8.  Colvin's  "  Landor  " ;    and  Professor  the  year.    The  remaining  three  volumes  are 
Masson's  "  De  Qaincey  "   (Macmillan  &  Co.).  promised  in  the  course  of  1882.    So  far  ns  it 
Nearly  everything  valuable  in  the  department  has  gone  it  is  a  work  of  real  merit  and  value 
of   biography  is  republished  in  the    United  in  English  lexicography.      Philology  is  much 
States,  and  forms  a  part  of  American  as  well  as  enriched  by  "  An  English -Arabic  Lexicon  "  (C. 
British  literature.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.),  by  G.  P.  Badger,  D.  C.  L. 
In  the  line  of  Travel  and  Adventure  English  It  is  a  work  greatly  superior  to  any  previous 
men  and  women  have  shown  themselves  to  be  attempt  in  tiiis  direction,  and  bids  fair  to  re- 
quite as  active,  daring,  and  persevering  as  their  main  a  standard  for  many    years  to    come, 
transatlantic  cousins.    Lady  Anna  Blunt  gives  Professor  Jowett's  "  Thucydides,"  translated 
^*  A  Pilgrimage  to  Nejd,  the  Cradle  of  the  Arab  into  English,  with  introduction,  marginal  analy- 
^Uce,"  etc.  (Murray),  a  very  interesting  and  sis,  notes,  and  indices  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  is 
iastractive  narrative  of  personal  experiences  an  admirable  companion  to  his  previous  work, 
<uid  keen,  shrewd  observation.     *'*■  To  the  Cen-  the  translation  of  Plato,  and  will  make  the 
tral  African  Lakes  and  Back"  (Sampson,  Low  great  Attic   historian  better  understood  and 
A  Co.),  by    Joseph  Thomson,  is  a  well-told  appreciated   than  heretofore.      In  the   same 
8tory,  of  both  great  interest  in  itself  and  also  class  of  works  is  F.  H.  Peters's  *'  Nichoma- 
of  saperior  value  for  enlarging  our  knowledge  chean  Ethics  of  Aristotle  "  (C.  Kegan  Paul  & 
^^  the  geography  of  Africa.     G.  B.  Hill's  vol-  Co.) ;  the  translation  as  a  whole  is  remarkably 
^me,  "  Colonel  Gordon  in    Central    Africa,  well  executed.    Max  Mailer's  *'  Selected  Essays 
1874-'79 »»  (De  La  Rue  &  Co.),  is  a  fitting  trib-  on  Language,  Mythology,  and  Religion  "  (Long- 
(       ^^^  to  a  distinguished  philanthropist  and  trav-  mans)  are  among  the  choicest  of  his  previous 
®|er  in  the  dark  regions  of  the  world.     One  of  published  essays  in  the  four  volumes  called 
^•^emost  amusing  books  of  adventure  in  the  "  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop."    Thepres- 
IJar'a  list  is  T.  F.  Keane's  "Six  Months   in  ent  vblume is  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 
[       ^ecca"  (Tinsley  Brothers).    The  writer  is  a  The  first   volume  of  a  **  Dictionary  of    the 
;       u^^^  Englishman,  who  took  the  name   of  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Literature  of 
\       %ij  Mohammed  Amin,  passed  himself  off  as  Great  Britain,"  by  two  Scotch  scholars,  Messrs. 
I       ^  believer,  and  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  for  Halkett  and    Laing  ( Edinburgh,    Paterson), 
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makes  its  appearance  at  the  close  of  the  year,  although  the  work  as  a  whole  can  not  be  pro- 
It  extends  from  A  to  the  end  of  £,  and  promises  noonced  to  be  of  any  great  weight.    The  see- 
to  be  a  very  asefol  addition  to  works  on  this  sab-  ond  volume  of  Dr.  F.  M.  Balf  oor's  ^^  Treatise 
ject.    Prof essor  Dowden  has  made  a  more  than  on  Comparative  Embrjologj^^  (Macmillan  & 
ordinarily  valaable  contribution  to  the  intelli-  Co.)  concludes  a  very  laborious  and  learned 
gent  appreciation  of  the  great  dramatist,  in  his  work.    The  writer  is  a  thorough  Darwinian, 
*'  Shakspere,  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind  and  and  endeavors  to  bring  all  his  facts  into  rela- 
Art.^'     It  is  a  volume,  though  not  large,  of  tion  with  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  and  the 
sterling  merit.  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
As  usual.  Science  attracts  thought  and  atten-  ence.   Of  lighter  material,  though  not  without 
tion  to  a  large  extent.    Although  no  specially  real  interest  and  value,  is  Elis^e  Redus^s  "  The 
great  work  has  been  accomplished,  yet  there  History  of  a  Mountain  '^  (Sampson,  Low  & 
is  no  diminution  of  zeal  and  perseverance  in  Co.),  translated  from  the  French.    To  this  may 
devotion  to  its  interests  and    advancement,  be  added  J.  A.  Harvie-Brown's   "  History  of 
Dr.  James  Geikie^s  ^*  Prehistoric  Europe,   a  the  Squirrel  in  Great  Britain "  (Edinburgh, 
Geological  Sketch  ^^  (Stanford),  is  a  carefoUy  McFarlane),  an  interesting  and  useful  work, 
prepared  work  on  the  geological  and  other  relating  mainly  to  the  squirrel  in  Scotland, 
changes  which  Europe  has  undergone  since  Charles  Darwin^s  latest  contribution  to  sciente, 
the  period  treated  of  by  the  au^or  in  his  "  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through  the 
**  Great  Ice  Age."    A  "  Text-Book  of  System-  Action  of  Worms,"  is  noticed  on  a  preyioM 
atio  Mineralogy,"  by  Hilary  Bauerman  (Long-  page,  among  reprints  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 
mans),  is  an  admirable  little  volume  on  this        Passing  from  science  to  Poetry,  the  latter  is 
Habject,  forming  a  practical  guide  to  students,  of  small  account  in  British  literature  in  188L 
In    the   *'  International    Scientific    Series  "  A.  C.  Swinburne's  "  Studies  in  Song  "  (Chatto 
James  Sully  gives  an  interesting  volume  en-  &  Wind  us)  appeared  early  in  the  year.    At  its 
titled  "Illusions"  (Paul,  Trench  &  Co.).    Its  close,  he  published  "Mary  Stuart,  a  Tragedy." 
value  to  a  scientific  treatment  of  psychology  This  poet,  being  a  legitimate  successor  of  Shel- 
ls very  considerable.     H.  Helmholtz's  "  Popu-  ley,  has  a  reputation  of  a  lofty  kind  with  a 
lar  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects"  (Long-  certain  large  body  of  readers.    The  present 
mans),  translated  by  Dr.  Atkinson,  contains  poem  completes  the  trilogy  (with"  Chastelard" 
some  curious  and  useful  matter.    The  Ameri-  and  "  Bothwell  ")  which  the   author  began 
can  reprint  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  has  an  intro-  many  years  ago.    It  is  dedicated  to  Victor 
duction  by  Professor  Tyndall.    Joseph  Parry^s  Hugo,  whom  Swinburne  calls  his  "  beloved  and 
"  Water,  its  Composition,  CoUection,  and  Dis-  revered  master."    D.  G.  Rossetti  sends  forth  a 
tribution  "  (Warne  &  CJo.),  is,  what  it  professes  volume  entitled  "  Ballads  and  Sonnets  "  (Ellis 
to  be,  "a  practical  hand-book  for  domestic  and  &  White)  which  is  quite  worthy  of  his  well- 
general  uses."     The  author  has  brought  to-  deserved  reputation.    Miss  C.  G.  Rossetti  pre- 
gether  excellent  data  for  considering  and  acting  sents  us  with  "  A  Pageant  and  other  Poeios^^ 
rightly  upon  this  important  topic.     Cue  of  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  which  is  a  charming  illns- 
the  most  important  works  of  the  year  is  Henry  tration  of  beautiful  allegory  and  excellent  skill 
Watts's  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  the  Al-  in  that  difficult  kind  of  poetry,  the  sonnet 
lied  Branches  of  other  Sciences  "  (Longmans).  Tennyson^s  "  Ballads  and  other  Poems,^^  to- 
It  originated  in  Dr.  Ure^s  "  Dictionary  of  Chem-  gether  with  occasional  short  pieces  in  literary 
istry  and  Mineralogy,"  and  is  the  outcome  of  journals,  are  all  that  he  has  done  for  poetrj  in 
nearly  twenty  years  of  labor  to  bring  it  to  com-  1881.    Browning  and  Morris  have  prodoced 
pletion.    In  these  five  volumes  and  three  sup-  nothing  of  note  this  year.    An  interesting  and 
plements  (equal,  in  fact,  to  nine  volumes)  there  well-executed  volume  is  "  English  Odes,^  se- 
is  furnished  a  complete  history  of  the  science  lected  by  E.  W.  Gosse  (C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co-)* 
down  to  the  latest  point  of  time.    From  the  The  selection  includes,  of  course,  magnificent 
same  publishers  we  have  Dr.  Ure's  "  Diction-  odes  from  Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  Coleridge, 
ary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,"  edited  Wordsworth,  Keats,  etc.    T.  H.  Ward's  "The 
by  Robert  Hunt,  a  standard  work  on  the  im*  English  Poets,"  with  critical  introductions,  etc. 
portant  topics  to  which  it  is  devoted  (D.  Ap-  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  are  noted  on  a  previous 
pleton  &   Co.,   New   York,  keep  this  work  P&gOv  in  connection  with  American  literature, 
m  sets,  4  vols.,  illustrated  with  2,550  wood-  They  are  admirably  edited, 
engravings,   price  $40).      Dr.  J.  Rosenthal's        Works  on  J  rt,  in  its  larger  sense,  are  roffi- 
"  General  Physiology  of  Muscles  and  Nerves  " ;  ciently  numerous  to  show  the  general  interest 
Adam  Wurtz's  "  The  Atomic  Theory,"  trans-  existing  in  this  department  of  literary  culture 
lated  from  the  French  ;  and  the  new  revised  and  enjoyment.    A  useful  handy  book,  by  H. 
edition  of  Dr,  Felix  von  Niemeyer's  "  Text-  B.  Huish,  is  entitled  "  The  Year's  Art "  (Mac- 
Book  of  Practical  Medicine,"  translated  from  millan  &  Co.) ;  it  contains  a  large  amount  of 
the  German,  are  deserving  of  mention  in  this  important  and  valuable  matter  for  all  con- 
connection,  as  part  of  the  scientific  outcome  cemed  in  English  art  and  artists.    The  series, 
of  1881.    Louis  Geiger,  in  his  "Development  "Great  Artists"  (Sampson,  Low  &  Co.),con- 
of  the  Unman  Race  "  (Trtibner  &  Co.),  shows  tains,  in  the  last  four  volumes  published,  biog- 
how  to  connect  physiology  and  anthropology,  raphies,  with  illustrations,  of  Fra  Angelico,  Ve- 
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lasqnez,  Gainsborongb,  CoDstable,  and  Sir  D.  which  her  Migestj's  subjects  are  specially  con- 
Wiikie.    The  biographies  are  by  different  hands,  oerned.     No  work  of  great  moment  has  ap- 
and  of  diverse  merit ;  bat,  as  a  whole,  the  series  peared  devoted  to  topics  of  larger  or  extra- 
seems  likely  to  be  of  permanent  interest  and  national  interests.    Medicine,  as  in  past  years, 
valae.     Professor  S.  Golvin  translates  and  ed-  has  its  earnest  and  able  body  of  students  and 
its  Drs.  Woltmann  and  Woermann^s  **  History  workers  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity.    It  is 
of  Painting  "  (G.  Kegan  Paul  &  Go.).     The  needless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  here  works  in 
first  volume  gives  a  comprehensive  account  of  this  department.    A  few  are  named  on  a  previ- 
the  early  efforts  of  Ghristian  painters  and  their  ous  page,  under  the  general  head  of  science, 
forerunners  in  Egypt,  Asia,  Greece,  and  Rome.  In  Fiction  the  product  of  the  year  1881  is 
The  second  volume  is  to  deal  with  their  sue-  very  large;    Generally  it  is  of  a  good,  respect- 
oessors  in  the  Renaissance.     Messrs.  Audsley  able  quality,  some  of  it  very  superior,  though, 
and  Bowes  furnish  a  charming  book  on  a  sob-  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
ject  just  now  of  much  popular  interest ;    its  great  deal  of  poor,  even  worthless  matter,  finds 
title  is  "  Keramic  Art  of  Japan  ^'  (Sotheran  &  its  way  into  print.    The  amount  of  production 
Go.).     It  is  a  very  handsome  volume,  as  well  keeps  pace  with  the  demand,  and  the  appetite 
as  a   work  of  solid  value.     *^  Architecture,  ofreaaersfor  this  kind  of  gratification  seems  to 
Gothic   and    Renaissance,*'  by  T.  R.  Smith  increase  from  year  to  year.    The  older  writers 
(Sampson,  Low  &  Co,),  is  one  of  a  series  of  share,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  this  fond- 
popuLar  treatises  on  this  subject.    It  is  clear,  ness  of  the  public  for  fictitious  and  exciting  lit- 
simple,  and  excellently  well  done.    The  Rev.  eratnre.    New  editions  of  Scott,  Miss  Austen, 
R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt's  ^*  Greek  and  Gothic  Bulwer,  Marryat,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  etc., 
Progress   and   Decay  in  the  three  Arts    of  are  called  for ;  but  it  hardly  admits  of  doubt 
Architecture,  Sculpture,   and  Painting"  (W.  that  the  crowd  of  new  aspirants  for  honors 
Smith),  is  a  book  of  real  merit,  and  may  be  and  success  in  this  field  will  be  disappointed  in 
consulted  by  students  and  general  readers  to  any  expectation  of  taking  the  place  held  by 
advantage.     The   writer's  ability,  taste,   and  authors  belonging  to  former  generations..   The 
learning  are  abundantly  evident   throughout  conservativecharacter  of  British  ways  of  doing 
the  volume.    In  regard  to  music,  there  is  ^^  A  things  manifests  itself  in  the  clinging  to  the 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,"  by  emi-  fashion  of  publishing  novels  in  three  volumes, 
nent  writers,  English  and  foreign,  edited  by  at  corresponding  cost;  but  there  is  evidence 
George  Grove,  D.  G.  L.,  vols,  i  and  ii  (Mac-  to  show  that  the  demand  for  cheap  issues  is 
nillaa  &  Go.),  to  be  completed  in  three  vol-  making  itself  heard  and  felt.    Probably  it  will 
umes.    This  is  rightly  considered  to  be  a  work  not  be  long  before  the  practice,  now  so  com- 
of  great  value  and  excellence.    It  is  well  di-  mon  in  America,  of  cheap  republication  of  all 
gested,  candid,  and  thorough  in  its  treatment  kinds  of  books  will  come  into  vogue  in  Eng- 
of  the  subject-matter  in  hand ;  and  it  combines  land.    The  re-issue  of  Lady  Brassey 's  **  Voyage 
instraction  and  amusement  in  a  capital  man-  in  the  Sunbeam  "  (Longmans),  at  the  marvel- 
ner.    Numerous  art  text-books  and  art  hand-  ously  low  price  of  sixpence,  is  significant  in 
books  are  published,  and  valuable  illustrated  this  connection  ;    also,  "  The   Ingoldsby  Le- 
hiographies  of  the  great  arti;*ts  and  the  great  gends "  at  the  same  price,  illustrated  (Bentley 
magicians  are  the  product  of  the  year.     "  The  &  Son).     "  The  Autobiography  of  Mark  Ruth- 
Hagazine  of  Art "  (Gassell  &  Go.)  and  "  The  erf ord,  Dissenting  Minister  "  (Trtlbner  &  Go.), 
An  Journal "  (Virtue  &  Go.)  continue  to  ap-  is    powerfully   written,  but  rather  sad    and 
pear  at  regular  intervals.     They  are  rightly  gloomy  in  its  tone.    It  undertakes  to  discuss 
regarded  as  exercising  a  wide-spread  and  ben-  several  of  the  deep  and  perplexing  questions 
^cial  influence  in  behalf  of  art.    H.  S.  Ed-  of  human  life  and  destiny,  and  deUneates  the 
vards's  ^^  The  Lyrical  Drama,  Essays  on  Sub-  struggles  of  a  soul  attacked  by  unbelief  and 
jects,  Gomposers,  and  Executants  of  Modem  despair,   or,  as  the  writer  phrases  it,  *^per- 
Opera  "  (Allen  &  Go.),  is  a  very  readable  work,  plexed  by  many  problems  I  have  never  solved, 
^  contains  much  useful  and  interesting  in-  disturbed  by  many  difficulties  I  have  never 
formation.      *^The  Great  Musicians"  (Samp-  surmounted,  and  blotted  by  ignoble  concep- 
BOQ,  Low  &  Co,)  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of  tions  which  are  a  constant  regret."     Anthony 
l>iographies,  from  the  German  of  Wagner,  We-  Trollope,  in  his  "  Dr.  Wortle's  School "  (Ghap- 
W,  Schubert,  Rossini  and  his  school.    They  man  &  Hall),   and  *^  Ayala's  Angel "  (same 
ve  carefully  prepared,  and  well  calculated  to  publishers),  maintains  his  reputation  for  story- 
^eet  the  popular  demand  for  condensed  rather  telling.    The  books  named  are  amusing,  ingen- 
tban  expanded  lives  of  distinguished  men  and  ious,  moderately  exciting,  and  not  deficient 
Women.     "  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,"  by  in  skill  and  ability.     "The  New  Virginians " 
^easrs.  Stainer  and  Barrett  ^ovello  &  Go.),  in  (Blackwood)  is  of  trifling  merit  as  a  novel ;  its 
Its  present  abridged  form,  is  very  useful  for  main  purpose  seems  to  be  to  give  vent  to  the 
^Qents  and  others  interested  in  music.  writer's  dislike  of  the  North  compared  with 
The  sciences  of  Law  and  Medicine  display  the  South  of  our  country.    Miss  E.  F.  Poyn- 
^Qt  the  usual  activity  this  year.     Most  of  ter's  "  Among  the  Hills "  (Hurst  &  Blaekett) 
^e  publications  in  the  former  relate  rather  to  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  every-day  novel :  it  is 
local  and  oooasional  matters,  or  to  points  in  worth  reading,  if  one  has  nothing  better  to  do, 
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which  is  ahont  all  that  need  be  said.    • '  A  Ro-  lect,  literature,  and  art  of  the  Flemish  ronl 

mance  of  the  NineteeDth  Century,^*  by  W.  H.  classes.     ^^  La  Belgiqae  lUostr^e ''  is  coDtmoed, 

Mallock  (Chatto  &  Windos),  deserves  censure  notwithstanding  the  death  of  Professor  Eng. 

at  the  hands  of  all  decent,  cleanlj-minded  per-  van  Bemmel,  the  editor.     Hainault  and  tbe 

sons.    It  is  a  book  which  abounds  with  a  pe-  provinces  of  Namur  and  Li^ge  have  appeared 

culiarl J  unpleasant  mixture  of  devoutness  and  this  year. 

the  world  and  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  In  con-  M.  Decamps  has  published  an  interestiDg 
trast  with  books  like  this  stands  Miss  Jean  work  on  ^'  Llndustrie  Houillidre  dims  le  Bas- 
Ingelow's  *^Don  John/'  a  capital  story,  well  sin  de  Mons^'  (Hainault);  MM.  Bruneel  and 
told,  and  healthful  in  its  tone  and  spirit.  Miss  Braun  a  technical  account  of  the  nautical  ar- 
Jessie  Fothergill  contributes  two  new  books  to  rangements,  old  and  new,  of  the  town  of 
the  hundreds  of  novels  of  the  year,  **  Made  or  Ghent.  The  late  Danish  doctor  Estnip  has  left 
Marred  ?  ^'  and  ^*  One  of  Three "  (Bentley  &  a  work  on  the  memoirs  of  the  Pope^s  legate 
Son).  Though  not  equal,  perhaps,  to  her  first  Onufrius.  A  **  Catalogue  du  Mus^  Plaotin," 
venture  in  authorship,  they  are  weU  worth  at  Antwerp,  has  been  compiled  by  M.  Mai 
reading,  and  sound  in  manners  and  moral  Rooses,  the  curator.  Concerning  the  present 
teaching.  To  these  may  be  added  '*  Kith  and  time,  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the 
Kin,**  by  the  same  writer,  published  toward  documents  relative  to  the  cessation  of  all  dip- 
the  close  of  the  year.  ^*  The  Comet  of  a  Sea-  lomatic  intercourse  between  Belgium  and  the 
son,*'  by  Jastin  McCarthy  (Chatto  &  Windos),  Vatican  have  been  issued, 
is  a  pleasant,  clever  story.  It  may  not  in-  Colonel  Cruyplants  has  published  some  in- 
crease his  reputation,  but  it  certainly  does  him  teresting  ^*  Souvenirs  d*un  Voluntaire  de  1830." 
no  discredit.  Thomas  Hardy*s  **  Lciodicean  "  Hendrik  Conscience  has  published  an  Academ- 
(Sampson,  Low  &  Co.)  is  ^er  the  author's  ical  lecture  on  the  history  and  tendencies  of 
usual  type,  interesting  enough  as  a  story,  and  Flemish  literature ;  and  his  colleague  in  the 
evincing  considerable  power  in  depicting  and  Academy,  Louis  Hymans,  traced  the  literary 
analyzing  character.  Mrs.  J.  H.  RiddeU's  ^'  The  movement  since  1880.  In  ^*  Cinquante  Ans  de 
Senior  Partner  **  (Bentley  &  Son)  is  a  book  of  Liberty  **  Ch.  and  £.  Lagrange  and  Gilkinet 
more  than  average  merit,  considering  the  usual  have  written  a  history  of  science  in  Belgioiu 
quality  of  the  novels  of  the  year.  ^^ Sunrise**  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  **  The  Beautiful  Wretch,  and  other  Sto-  Felix  Plateau  has  published  a  ^^  Traits  de 
ries**  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  are  William  Black*s  Zoologie,**  and  Mourlon  a  '^  Geologic  de  h 
contributions  to  fiction  during  1881.  It  is  Belgique.**  General  Brialmont  has  printed  two 
only  necessary  to  say  that  the  writer  sustains  volumes  on  the  ^^  Tactique  de  Combat  des 
himself  well  in  both  these  novels,  although,  on  Trois  Armes.'*  J.  C.  Houzeau  and  Lancaster 
the  whole,  the  latter  is  superior  to  the  former  have  undertaken  a  **  Bibliographic  G^n^rale  de 
in  strength  of  purpose  and  development  of  1* Astronomic.*'  "Les  Accidents,**  by  Dr.  C 
character.  W.  Besant  and  J.  Rice  (who  are  A.  Fredericq,  is  a  popular  treatise, 
pretty  well  known  as  writing  together)  are  au-  Adolphe  de  Ceuleneer  has  commented  on  a 
thors  of  "  The  Cihaplain  of  the  Fleet  **  (Chatto  &  military  edict  of  Trajan  racently  discovered  in 
Windus).  It  is  a  remarkably  well-put-together  the  bed  of  the  Meuse.  In  **  Le  Bercean  de8 
book,  and  tells  a  curious  story  of  manners  and  Aryas  **  the  Jesuit  father  Yander  Gheyn  has 
customs  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  one  written  a  chapter  on  historical  geograpbv, 
of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.  founded  on  the  comparison  of  languages.  Henri 

Juveniles,  as  usual,  especially  at  the  holiday  Pirenne  has  a  dissertation  on  a  sing^ar  writer 

season,  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  very  of  the  middle  ages,  Sedulius  Scotus. 
excellent.     The  Society  for  Promoting  Chris-        Since  the  King  of  the  Belgians  placed  him- 

tian  Knowledge  sends  out  its  regular  quota,  self  at  the  head  of  the  European  exploration 

and  publishing  houses  are  active  in  supplying  of  Central  Africa,  attention  has  licen  turned 

the  demand  for  good  as  well  as  elegant  books  toward  geography.    To  the  ^^  Recueil  Conso- 

for  the  young  people.    In  tone  and  spirit  most  laire  **  the  Belgian  consuls  contribute  papers 

of  the  juveniles  of  the  year  are  deserving  of  of  value ;  the  report  of  the  consul  in  Vene- 

high  praise.  zuela,  M.  £rn.  van  Bruyssel,  is  a  complete  di^ 

LITERATURE,  CONTINENTAL,  IN  1881.  sertation  on  that  republic,  its  trade  and  its  aea- 

Bbloium. — No  branch  of  study  is  so  much  cul-  ports.    Count  Goblet  d*Alviella  and  £mile  Le* 

tivated  in  Belgium  as  national  history.   The  last  clercq  have  written  a  monograph  on  the  Canar? 

numbers  of  the  ^'  Bibliotheca  Belgica  **  contain  Isles ;  Octave  Maus,  on  Mdfta,  Constantinople, 

studies  on  two  Flemish  jurisconsults,  Philippe  and  the  Southern  Crimea ;  Albert  Verbaegen, 

Wielant  (sixteenth  century)  and  Josse  de  Dam-  on  Brazil ;  Alfred  Bruneel,  on  Damascus,  Je- 

houdere  (seventeenth  century) ;  on  the  Jesuit  rusalem,  and  Suez ;  Albert  Dubois,  on  Spain, 

historian  Strada;  and  on  the  apostle  of  tol*  Gibraltar,  and  the  coast  of  Morocco;  Emeat 

eration  in  the  Low  Countries  of  the  sixteenth  Gilon,  a  work  on  Uncivilized  Races ;  and  U. 

century,  Coomhert  of  Amsterdam.    M.   Ed-  £douard  de  Laveleye,  one  on  the  present  con- 

mond  Vanderstraeten  has  at  length  published  dition  of  the  United  States, 
the  second  volume  of  his  ^*  Histoire  du  Th^&tre        In  the  domain  of  political  and  moral  science^ 

Villageois  en  Flandre,**  a  history  of  the  intel-  besides  numerous  essays  on  the  proportional 
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presentation  of  minorities  in  elections,  a  qnes-  There  is  a  wliole  series  of  novels  and  novel- 

i>ii   which  preoocapies  public  opinion,  there  ettes. 

'e  sundry  works  of  importance.    M.  P^rin,  In  literary  criticism    FrM6ric    Faber   has 

c -Professor  of  the  University  of  LonvaiD,  who  written  on  Jean  Francois  de  Bastide,  a  French 

ras  the  leader  of  the  Ultramontanes,  has  pub-  libeler  of  the  past  oeutory ;  and  G.  Eeckhoad 

ished  a  remarkable  book  on  the  ^^  Doctrines  has  published  a  volume  of  details  on  Hendrik 

!kK>nomiques  depuis  nn  Sidcle."    Hector  Denis,  Conscience. 

professor  at  Brussels,  has  studied  the  question  The  most  original  works  produced  in  Bel- 
>f  the  income-tax  Professor  Victor  Brants,  gium  are  written  in  Flemish.  New  works  of 
>f  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  has  com-  Flemish  poetry  are  by  J.  de  Geyter,  Hansen, 
>iled  an  interesting  account  of  **  L*£conomie  Amandus  de  Vos,  Guide  Gezelle,  Pol  de  Mont, 
dociale  au  Moyen  Age.'*  Dr.  C^ar  de  Paepe  the  late  Alfred  Wenstenraed,  Staes,  Rens,  and 
tias  published  a  French  translation  of  a  pam-  others.  J.  Yuylsteke  has  printed  in  a  single 
phlet  of  Lassalle's,  and  has  added  to  it  an  essay  volume  his  ^^  Verzamelde  Gedichten.'' 
on  the  German  socialist.  Louis  Borguet  has  Besides  works  of  fiction  by  Van  Cuyck,Jans- 
a  translation  of  Minghetti's  *^Lo  Stato  e  la  sens,  Van  Haesendonck,  and  Jan  Bouchery, 
Chiesa,"  with  an  introduction  by  M.  Emile  de  Geiregat's  **  Vergeet-mij-nietjes  "  and  "  Aide- 
La  veleye;  there  is  a  volume  by  the  latter  nardiana"  by  MM.  Teirllnck-Styns  are  note- 
author  on  "  Le  Socialisme  Contemporain,*'  and  worthy.  The  new  Amandus  de  Vos's  noveL 
four  essays  on  ^^La  Question  Mon^taire  en  *^Een  Vlaamsclie  Jongen.^'  which  appeared 
1881."  under  the  pen-name  of  "  Wazenaar,"  produces 

Three  philosophical  works  have  especially  the  effect  of  a  new  book,  so  conscientiously  has 

attracted  notice  during  the  past  year :  **  De  la  the  author  revised  his  work. 

Qk>nnaissance  de  Soi-m^me,"  an  essay  on  ana-  Bohemia.. — The  activity  that  marks  the  be- 

1  jtio  psychology  by  Professor  Charles  Loomans;  ginning  of  a  new  era  for  Bohemian  literature  has 

'^  La  Libert^  et  ses  Effets  M^oaniques,"  by  J.  in  1881  mainly  found  expression  in  the  maga- 

DelboBuf ;  and  *^  L'Essai  sur  la  Morale  Stoici-  zines.    Jaroslav  Verchlicky'  has  two  more  vol- 

)Dne,"  by  Professor  Em.  Hannot.  umes  of  original  verse,  **  Nov6  £pick6  B^sne  " 

Jurisprudence  has  furnished  a  contingent  of  and  *^  Pouti  k  Eldoradu  "  (*^  On  the  Pilgrim- 

"omarkable  works.    Professor  F.  Laurent  has  age  to  Eldorado  ").    A  long  narrative  poem, 

>tiblished  several  volumes  of  his  work  on  "Le  "  Twardowsky',"  irom  the  same  pen,  appeared 

L>roit  Civil  International."    Ernest  Nys  has  in  the  periodical  "Lumir."    Svatopluk  Cech 

written  on  "  La  Guerre  Maritime."    Edmond  and  Julius  Zeyer  are  both  poets  and  romancers. 

E^icard  has  excited  violent  clamors  by  his  pam-  Cech  contributed  minor  poems  and  sketches 

>hlet,  "  La  Confection  Vicieuse  des  Lois  en  to  his  magazine,  the  "  Kvety."    Zeyer  wrote 

^elgique,"  a  satire  on  the  legislation  of  the  a  novel,  "  Zrada  v  Dome  Han  "  ^^*  The  Treason 

^Igian  Chambers.  in  the  House  of  Han  "),  on  a  Chmese  theme  as 

The  history  of  fine  arts  occupies  an  honor-  a  continuation  of  a  series,  "  The  Tales  of  Sho- 

ible  position.    F.  A.  Gevaert.  who  has  pub-  shana."    A  young  poet,  Karel  Leger,  issued 

Ished  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Histoire  de  two  volumes  of  verse,  "  Bdsne  "  ("  Poems ") 

a  Musique  dans  TAntiquit^,"  has  studied  the  and"Zapomenut6  8ny"  ("Forgotten Dreams"), 

'hythm,  metre,  chords,  and  general  structure  including  echoes  of  the  Russian  national  bal- 

>f  antique  compositions,   instruments,   lyrical  lads  and  lyrics.    In  a  narrative  poem  by  Otokar 

Honody,  instrumental  soli,  choral  dances,  mu-  Cervinka,  "  Ales  Romanov,"   the  hero  is   a 

uc  in  the  Greek  drama,  and  finally  the  deca-  young  enthusiast  of  1848.     Adolf  Heyduk,  the 

ience  of  musical  art  among  the  ancients.     Al-  Burns  of  Bohemia,  wrote  "  Duddk  "  ("  The 

[>hon8e  Wauters  has  written  a  monograph  on  Bagpiper ").    Irma  Geisslova's  "  Divok6  Ko- 

Bemard  van  Orley.    Max  Rooses  has  supplied  reni"   ("AVild   Weeds")  contains  lively  and 

^nrious  details  concerning  the  engravers  of  the  original  fancies. 

Rubens  school  in  "  Les  Fr^res  Wienicx  a  Plm-  The  drama,  the  weakest  part  of  Bohemian 
^rimerie  Plantinienne."  Canon  de  Haerne  has  literature,  seems  to  be  improving.  The  open- 
f>ublished  a  "  Coup  d^CEil  Historique  sur  PArt  ing  of  the  new  national  theatre  at  Prague  stim- 
Blgpagnol  en  rapport  aveo  PArt  Flamand."  ulated  writers,  nor  were  they  checked  by  the 
Vanden  Brandons  "  Gesohiedenis  der  Antwerp-  burning  down  of  the  grand  edifice  almost  ira- 
^he  Schilderschool,"  a  masterpiece  of  histor-  mediately  after  its  completion.  A  now  fund 
ical  aocoracy ;  "  Un  Congrds  de  Peintres  tl  of  a  million  florins  was  raised  by  public  sub- 
Bruges  en  1468,"  by  M.  Alexander  Pinohart :  scription  in  less  than  a  month,  and  the  theatre 
^^  L'Art  et  la  Libert6,"  by  Lucien  Solvay,  and  will  soon  rise  from  its  ashes.  The  historical 
^^  Les  Caract^res  de  Pfioole  Fran^aise  Modeme  drama  suffers  from  the  police  restrictions,  no 
^e  Peinture,"  by  f)mile  Leclercq,  treat  of  the  historical  personage  nor  theme,  however  dis- 
Present  epoch.  tant  in  time,  being  allowed  to  figure  on  the 

Two  original  volumes  of  poetry  have  ap-  stage  if  connected  with  the  national  political 

Reared.  "  L&  Mer  £l6gante,"  by  M.  Georges  and  religious    struggles.      "  Harant^s  Wife," 

(iodenbach;  and  Theodore  Hannon's  "  Rimes  fromthechroniclesof  the  "Thirty  Years' War," 

)e  Joie."    A  materialistic  and  eccentric  style  by  E.  Er4snohorsk&,  a  lady,  was  one  of  the 

^ars  the  poetic  effect  of  the  latter.  notable  plays  of  the  year,  as  was  also  Durdik's 
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philosophical  drama,  **  Stanislav  a  Ludmila,"  Vojages,''  the  most  snccessftil  of  which  are  the 
fonDdea  on  the  Hussite  movement.  "  Joumd  des  Vojages  "  and  of  Edooard  Char- 
Sofia  Podlipska  has  an  historical  romance,  ton's  "  Tour  do  Monde."    The  "  Noavelk  Gio- 
**  Jaroslav  ze  Stemberka,"  and  the  first  part  of  graphie  Universelle,"  by  Slis^e  Reclns,  is  tbe 
asocial  novel,  ^*  Peregrinus."    Alois  Jirdsek  work  of  a  great  geographer.    Simonin's ''Porte 
published  "  Na  Dvore  V6vodsk6m  "  ("  In  the  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  "   is  popular.    PhbI 
Duke's  Court''),  and  V.  Benes  is  tbe  author  Soleillet's  travels  in  the  Sahara  and  Soadmi, 
of  a  series  of  popular  fictions  under  the  titles  and  *'  L'Europe  Illnstr^e,"   appear  in   ptrts. 
**  Cestou  Krizovou  "  ("  By  the  Passion  Road  "),  Roohefort's  "Voyage  de  Noum6a  en  Europe  " 
" Stadicky' Kr41 "  ("The  King  of  Staditz"),  was   much    read.    The    expedition  to  Tunis 
and  "  Letopisy  S&zavske  "  Q^  The  Chronicles  of  brought  forth  books  on  the  regency  of  Tools, 
Sdzava  ").  on  Algeria,  and  on  the  colonies,  in  great  num- 

Fba^oe. — At  the  present  day  the  rate  of  bers. 
production  of  the  publishers  exceeds  in  Paris  The  "  Discours  et  Plaidoyers  de  Gambetta"^ 
alone  two  hundred  books  and  pamphlets  per  will  contain  all  the  addresses  of  the  great  ad- 
week,  vocate  as  well  as  all  his  parliamentary  speeches. 
Lecoy  de  la  Marche  has  published  a  life  of  The  "Lemons,  Discours,  et  Conferences"  of 
St.  Martin.  A  manual  of  the  history  of  re-  Paul  Bert,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  cod- 
ligions  has  been  translated  by  Maurice  Verne  tain  physiological  lectures  on  the  vital  prioci- 
from  the  Dutch  of  C.  P.  Tiele.  A  new  com-  pie.  **  L'CEuvre  de  Claude  Bernard  "  is  a  thick 
mentary  on  the  Bible  is  by  £douard  Reuss.  volume,  furnished  with  an  introduction  bj 
Marius  Fontane  has  undertaken  a  universal  Mathias  Duval,  and  notes  by  E.  Renan,  P.  Bert, 
history,  and  gives  as  a  fii*st  installment  "  L'Inde  and  Armand  Moreau. 

V^dique,"  presenting  a  picture  of  social  life  In  addition  to  continual  reprints  of  the  works 

and  of  itie  early  development  of  the  ancient  of  Auguste  Comte,  there  has  just  been  pob- 

Indian  civilization ;  the  second  volume  will  be  lished  a  summary  of  the  "Positive  Philosopbj,''   | 

entitled  "  Les  Iraniens."    Of  the  "  £crits  In6-  by  Jules  Rig.    Alexis  Bertrand's  "  L'Apercep- 

dits  de  Saint  Simon,"   annotated  and  edited  tion  du  Corps  Humain  par  la  Conscience  "  is  a 

by  M.  Faugdre,  two  volumes  have  appeared*  book  which  has  provoked  warm  controversy. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Jung's  "  Bonaparte  et  son  FouiU^e's  "  Science  Sociale  "  is  an  able  worL 

Temps  "  has  been  eagerly  read.  The  "  M^moires  "  L'Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  Scolastique,"  bj 

de  M.  Claude,"  who  was  chief  ofiScer  of  the  M.  Haureau,  gives  an  account  of  the  kter  ex- 

Police  de  S4rete,  is  a  sensational  book ;  these  ponents  of  mediaeval  scholasticism.     Octave 

memoirs  have  been  disowned.  Noel's  "  £tude  snr  TOrganisation  Fran^aise  de 

Among  the  noteworthy  historical  publica-  la  France "  traces  in  the  past  the  originidsof 

tions  of  the  year  are  the  "  Mar^chale  de  Vil-  the  modem  French  administrative  system.  T. 

lars  et  son  Temps,"  by  Ch.  Giraud ;  a  book  on  Guyot  has  written    "  Doctrines  Sociales  da 

Charlemagne  by  Lucien  Double ;  a  book  en-  Christianisme,"  an  exposition  of  the  social  prio- 

titled  "Histoire  du  Tribunal  R^volutionnaire  ciples  of  Christianity,  their  application,  and  tlie 

de  Paris  avec  le  Journal  de  ses  Actes,"  by  H.  influence  at  present  exercised  by  Christianity 

Wallon;  Ch.  Hippeau's  **  Instruction  Publique  on  humanity.    There  is  an  essay  on  the  di»- 

pendant  la  Revolution " ;   Augustin  Marrast's  tribution  of  wealth  by  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieo. 

"  Vie  Bysantine  au  VI'  Si^cle,"  and  a  popular  Adam  Smith's  "  Wealdi  of  Nations  "  has  been 

illustrated  history  of  France,  written  from  a  translated  by  Germain  Gamier.     Alexandre 

democratic  point  of  view.    Chantelauze,  who  Became  has  written  an  essay  on  English  men 

edited  Commines,  has  published  a  monograph  of  letters  and  their  readers  in  the  seventeentli 

on  the  amours  of  Louis  XIV  and  Marie  de  century. 

Mancini ;  and  Jules  Lair  a  monograph  on  Lou-  New  works  in  philology  are,  a  book  on  French 

ise  de  La  Vallidre.    A  "  History  of  the  French  etymology,  by  Hippolyte  Cocheria,  and  Profilei 

Language,"  traced  from  its  birth  and  develop-  de  Mussy's  "  Nouveau  Cours  Pratiaue  de  U 

ment  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Langue  Fran^aise."    F.  Godefroy's  colossal  &r 

is  by  A.  Loiseau.    Tbe  Marquis  de  Nadaillao's  terprise,  the  "  Grand  Dictionnaire  de  TAD' 

"  Les  Premiers  Hommes  et  les  Temps  Pr^his-  cienne  Langue  Fran^ise  et  de  tons  set  Di>- 

toriques  "  is  a  work  on  the  antiquity  of  the  hu-  leotes  du  IX'  au  XV  Sidcle,"  is  still  progrew- 

man  race.    F^lix  Puaux  writes  on  "  Les  Pr6-  ing.    Interesting  works  of  the  same  class  are 

curseurs  Fran^ais  de  la  Tolerance  au  XVII*  the  "  Dictionnaire  des  Lienx  Commnna,"  tod 

Sidcle."    Noteworthy  works  of  military  his-  the   "Dictionnaire  d'Argot,"  by  Lucien  Bi- 

tory  are  Bourelly's  "  Life  of  Marshal  Faber,"  gaud. 

and  Staff-Captain  L.  Vial's  "  Histoire  Abr^g^  Of  the  naturalistic  school  of  fiction,  the 
des  Campagnes  Modemes  jusou'en  1880."  master,  Zola,  had  not  published  his  new  notel 
It  is  only  ten  years  since  tne  science  of  ge-  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  only  appeared 
ography  began  in  France  to  be  considered  of  as  a  critic  and  controversialist.  J.  K.  Hays- 
much  moment.  Jules  Verne's  story-books  have  mans,  one  of  his  disciples,  published  "  En  Uh- 
helped  not  a  little  to  stimulate  the  study  of  this  nage,"  and  another,  Henri  CWd,  makes  his  fiift 
science.  Most  of  the  publishers  have  under-  essay  with  "Une  Belle  Jonm^"  The  post- 
taken  the  publication  of  "  Bibliothdqnes  de  humous  work  of  Gnstave  Flaubert,  "  Boavard 
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ichet,*^  appeared  at  the  beginoing  of  the  naissance  en  France,"  a  colossal  work  by  Uon 

Palustre ;  the  "  Van  Dyck  "  of  Jules  Guif  rey ; 

of  the  most  notable  works  of  the  year  "  L' Art  A  travers  les  McBurs,"  by  Henri  Ha- 

polar  sacoess  has  been  the  ^'  Noma  Ron-  irard ;  the  **  Albert  Dtlrer  et  ses  Dessins  "  of 

"  of  Alphonse  Dandet.    Jnles  Olaretie^s  Charles  Ephrussi ;  the  **  Arts  da  M^tal,"  by 

irs  d'an  Interne  "  initiates  his  reader  into  Giraad ;  "  Millet,"  by  M.  Sensier ;  **  Les  Mona- 

rows  and  mysteries  of  Parisian  hospitals,  ments  de  PArt  Antique,"  by  Olivier  Rayet ; 

scribes  their  machinery  in  a  realistic  and  the  new  work  of  Paul  Lacroiz,  **Le  XVII' 

while  in  '*  Monsieur  le  Ministre,"  his  Si^cle,  Science  et  Arts." 

>rk,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  fixing  Gebmaky. — More  books  are  written  in  Ger- 

^e  of  the  new  parliamentary  manners,  many  than  in  any  other  country,  but  fewer 

Histoire  d^une  Parisienne  "  of  Octave  bought.     In  no  other  part  of  Europe  is  the 

t  is  sober  as  regards  details,  and  easy  in  number  of  family  libraries  proportionately  so 

The  author  of  ^*  M.  de  Camors  "  has  small ;  that  of  lending  libraries,  of  which  the 

I  a  novel  free  from  his  usual  eccentricity,  rich  and  the  well-to-do  avail  themselves  with- 

md  Fabre,  in  ^^  Mon  Oncio  C^lestin,"  ap-  out  expense,  so  large.    In  consequence  of  this 

himself  an  observer  and  a   brilliant  state  of  things  the  profits  of  a  German  writer 

The  *^  Noirs  et  Rouges  "  of  M.  Cher-  are  small,  though  books  are  dear.    Of  late  ef- 

thenewly  elected  member  of  the  Aoade-  forts  have  been  made  to  rescue  authors,  pub- 

an  irritating  political  novel,  but  elabo-  lishers,  and  the  public  from  this  imbroglio, 

ith  care.  Madame  Henri  Grevill'e's  "  Le  Only  since  the  house  of  Cotta  lost  "  protect- 

Frappier  "  and  **  Perdue,"  are  romantic  ing  privileges  "  have  the  German  classics  real- 

isionate  tales.  ly  begun  to  be  the  possession  of  the  people, 

Le  Bachelier,"  Jule?  Vallds  has  given  and  enter  the  home  of  the  tradesman  and  the 

y  excellent  if  mutinous  style  the  second  cottage  of  the  peasant.    Along  with  the  cheap 

his  confessions,  which  are  finished  in  editions,  which  unfortunately  include  only  the 

volume,  '*  L'lnsurg^."  In  *^  Le  Roi  works  of  past  generations,  there  have  appeared 
"  Catulle  Mend^  has  painted  the  court  of  late  collections  of  single  works  of  the  best 
capricious  King  of  Bavaria.  "Le  P^re  writers,  which  in  part  comprise  the  produo- 
tial "  of  Albert  Delpit  is  one  of  the  tions  oi?  living  authors.  The  "  Hans-  und  Fa- 
works  of  the  year;  as  are  also  "Pom-  milien-Bibliothek,"  published  by  Spemann, 
y  Hector  Malot,  and  "  Oezette,"  a  story  consisting  of  nicely  printed  volumes  at  a  mark 
itry  manners  in  the  south,  by  Arthur  each,  after  the  fashion  of  the  French  one-franc 
on.  A  striking  analysis  of  vice  is  "  La  libraries,  has  had  a  great  success.  Enterprises 
y  Richepin.  like  this,  and  like  the  collection  of  novelettes 
I  Quatre  Vents  de  I'Esprit "  of  Victor  edited  by  Paul  Heyse  and  Hermann  Kurz — 
s  the  most  beautiful  volume  of  poems  which  has  been  discontinued — spare  the  ordi- 
9  appeared  since  the  first  series  of  "  L6-  nary  reader  the  task  of  selection  and  the  disap- 
des  Sidcles."  "  Les  Ponies  In6dites  de  pointmeuts  attending  it. 
ine,"  which  has  just  appeared,  contains  Proportionately  as  the  political  ferment  in- 
exquisite  pieces.  Paul  D6roul4de,  in  creases  in  Germany,  the  literary  and  scientific 
163  et  Sonneries,"  is  inspired  by  the  settles  down. 

c  braggadocio  of  his  nation.    A  revised  Victor  von  Scheffel  heads  the  numerous  band 

of  "La  Chanson  des  Gueux "  of  Jean  of  German  convivial  poets.     One  of  the  mer- 

in  has  appeared.                                 •  riest  is  Rudolf  Baumbach,  the  author  of  "  Zlato- 

e  plays  of  the  year,  "Madame  de  Main-  rog"  and  "  Frau  Holde,"  who  has  published 

a  pretty  piece  in  verse  by  Francois  a  volume  of  "  Spielmannsliedern."     Richard 

,  had  only  a  9uceis  cTestime.    The  "  Prin-  Volkmann,  a  noted  physiologist  and  the  author 

e  Bagdad,"  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  was  of  the  fairy  tales  "  Plaudereien  an  Franz5si- 

&  failure.    "  Le  Monde  oh  Ton  s'ennuie  "  schen  Kaminen,"  has  published  "  Burschenli^ 

lard  Pailleron  was  the  greatest  success  der " ;  and  another  Halle  professor,  Ernst  Zi- 

year.     "  Odette,"  by  Victorien  Sardou,  telmann,  also  has  published  a  volume  of  light 

tivating  play.    The  dramatized  versions  poems. 

Assommoir  "  and  "  Nana  "  have  been  The  more  dramatic  prizes  there  are,  the  few- 

.    Zola  has  besides  published  a  critical  er  plays  there  are  that  deserve  them.    The 

e  styled  "  Nos  Auteurs  Dramatiques,"  jury  at  Vienna  has  once  more  found  no  piece 

h  he  passes  sentence  on  his  brethren.  produced  within  the  three  years  worthy  of  the 

dramatic   works  of  Ohlenschlager  and  Grillparzer  prize.    The  conditions  stipulated  by 

5,  the  Comeille  and  Moli^re  of  Den-  Grillparzer  include  the  Draconian  rule   that 

ave  been  translated  by  Xavier  Marmier.  not  only  must  the  prize-work  give  promise  of 

i^tre  en  Angleterre  "  embraces  the  his-  lasting  success  on  the  stage,  but  also  possess 

the  English  stage  down  to  the  imme-  literary  merit.    The  first  part  of  the  rule  was 

'ecursors  of  Shakespeare,  by  J.  Jusse-  directed  against  the  increasing  number  of  clos- 
et dramas ;  the  second  against  the  degradation 

:9  connected  with  the  fine  arts  are  the  of  the  play  into  a  spectacle.    The  jury  debated 

mnto  Cellini "  of  M.  Quantin ;  "  La  Re-  whether  they  dared  award  the  prize  to  the 
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*^Heze"  of  Arthur  Fittger,  or  the  tragedy  with  gnoraes  and  elfs,  wakes  to  life  figans 

^^KiDg  Eric,'^  by  Joseph  Weilen.     '^Clytem-  faU  of  spirit  in  the  glades  of  the  Thuriogian 

nestra,"  a  tragedy  by  G.  Siegert,  written  ten  Forest. 

years  ago,  has  only  been  acted  this  year.  Among  the  few  original  novels  of  the  year 
The  object  of  the  writer  has  been  to  reconcile  the  first  place  is  due  to  Conrad  FerdinsDd 
the  ancient  theme  to  the  modem  conscience;  Meyer^s  tales  of  "Georg  Jenatsch,"  *'Tbe 
and  for  this  reason  he  has  abandoned  the  no-  Saint,"  a  pilgrim^s  tale,  and  *^Das  Brigittcben 
tion  of  the  destiny  awaiting  the  heroine,  and  von  Trogen."  Panl  Ileyse  has  printed  in  the 
discarded  the  matricide  of  Orestes  as  repug-  magazines  a  story  of  the  troabadonrs  of  Pro- 
nant  to  haman  feelings.  While  the  writer  vence,  notable  for  subtilty  and  coloring,  caUed 
of  this  play  has  converted  a  noble  tragedy  **  The  Lame  Angel,"  and  under  the  title  of 
into  a  family  drama,  the  more  gifted  author  "  The  Ass,"  a  humorons  picture  of  pessimistic 
of  "  Die  Patricierin,"  Richard  Voss,  has  turned  philosophy  in  the  ruinous  huts  of  povertv. 
the  historical  struggle  between  tyrannical  mas-  Louise  von  Francois,  in  her  humorous  storv, 
ters  and  avenging  slaves  into  a  tragical  love-  ^*  Phosphorus  Hollunder."  has  famished  a  de- 
duct between  the  proud  spouse  of  the  trium-  scription  of  a  refined  cnaracter  confined  in  a 
vir  Grassus  and  the  gladiator  Spartacus.  This  small  town,  after  the  manner  of  Jean  Paul, 
drama  is  full  of  color  and  energy ;  and,  al-  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach,  in  her  **  Newly 
though  its  construction  betrays  the  hand  of  a  Oollected  Tales,"  has  supplied  characteristic 
beginner,  it  gives  a  far  truer  picture  of  the  Ro-  pictures  from  the  stratum  bordering  between 
man  world  than  the  tragedy  mentioned  above  art  and  handicraft.  Rosegger,  her  fellow- 
does  of  the  antique  spirit.  A  third  tragedy,  countryman,  whose  collected  works  have  been 
"The  Carlovingians,"  by  E.  von  Wildenbruch,  published  this  year,  gives  graphic  descriptioufl 
depicts  the  contest  between  the  pious  son  of  of  life  among  the  Austrian  Alps.  A  third 
Oharlemagne  and  his  impious  grandsons  Lo-  Austrian  writer,  Leopold  Eompert,  known 
thaire  and  Louis.  The  author  has  taken  great  from  his  novelettes,  "  From  the  Ghetto,"  aa  an 
liberties  with  facts.  In  ^^ Harold"  the  same  able  delineator  of  the  Jewish  popular  spirit, 
writer  treats  the  subject  of  Tennyson^s  tragedy  has  in  his  "  Heini  and  Franzl  "  presented  a 
of  that  name,  but  the  development  of  motives  psychological  and  exciting  story  of  school  life, 
is  less  studied  than  multiplicity  of  incidents.  A  The  hero  in  the  last  volume  of  Freytig's 
subject  well  fitted  for  comedy  has  been  used  by  **  Ahnen  "  (the  descendant  of  Ingo,  King  of 
Paul  Heyse  in  his  "  Weiber  von  Schomdorf."  the  Vandals)  condescended  to  settle  down,  u 
In  handling  this  amusing  historical  incident,  a  Dr.  Kdnig,  in  the  humble  position  of  editor 
the  writer  has  depicted  the  contest  between  of  a  small  weekly  paper  in  a  Silesian  village, 
man  and  wife,  in  which  the  former  represents  The  solution  of  the  historical  problem,  which 
the  shrewd  but  anxious  brain,  the  latter  the  had  been  anxiously  awaited  for  eight  years,  and 
vehement  but  generous  heart.  H.  Kruse  deals  followed  through  six  volumes,  seems  to  be  that 
in  his  tragedy  "  Raven  Barnekow "  with  a  Europe,  according  to  the  dictum  of  Gervinns, 
theme  belonging  to  the  Fatherland,  the  contest  is  ripening  for  republics.  While  Freytag  has 
between  the  arbitrary  but  loyal  bailiif  and  the  thus  descended  to  every-day  life,  Fehx  Dahn, 
burghers  panting  after  freedom.  German  com-  the  historian  of  the  Western  Goths  and  the 
edy  has  found  a  second  Kotzebue  in  G.  von  glorifier  of  the  Ostrogoths,  has  ascended  in 
Moser.  None  of  his  older  works,  nor  the  com-  **  Sind  Gdtter  ?  "  to  the  gods  of  the  Walhalia, 
edy  which  he  has  brought  out  this  year  in  where  the  father  of  the  gods,  Odin,  finds  corn- 
conjunction  with  SchOnthan,  "  War  in  Peace,"  fort  in  a  pantheistico-pessimistic  view  of  life, 
equal  the  vigorous  caricature  of  "  Deutsche  which  he  seems  to  have  learned  from  Schopen- 
Eleinstadter,"  or  such  a  genteel  comedy  as  the  hauer.  Georg  Ebers  is  the  Alma-Tadema  of 
genial  "Beide  Klingsberg."  A  specific  Ger-  novelists;  his  last  novel,  "The  Emperor,'^ 
man  type  of  dramaturgy  is  the  village  play,  carries  the  reader  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Since  Charlotte  Birch-Pfeiffer  dramatized  Au-  Egyptian  Renaissance  under  Hadrian.  The 
erbach^s  "  Dorfgeschichten,"  and  Mosenthal^s  learned  author  has  this  time  not  been  content 
"  Deborah "  brought  the  subject  of  Jewish  with  exhibiting  his  stupendous  knowledge  of 
emancipation  on  the  boards,  village  life  has  the  detail  of  archaeology,  but,  as  in  his  beet 
been  made  fashionable  by  L.  Anzengruber.  work,  '*'  Homo  Sum,"  has  devoted  his  strength 
This  year  a  daughter  of  Madame  Biroh-Pfeiffer.  mainly  to  delineating  the  contradictory  char- 
Wilhelmine  von  Hillera,  has  made  a  successful  acter  of  his  chief  figure,  which  is  a  marvelooa 
attempt  in  the  latter  direction  and  surpassed  mixture  of  brilliant  and  dangerous  qualities, 
her  mother.  "  Die  Geierwally  "  is  an  ably  con-  A  most  interesting  epistolary  collection,  and 
densed  dramatic  version  of  her  village  tale  of  one  not  merely  historical,  but  full  of  human 
the  same  name.  interest,  is  that  of  the  letters  of  Maria  Theresa 
The  fresh,  rocruish,  hearty  tone  which  suits  to  her  children  and  friends  published  by  the 
the  fairy  tale  has  not  been  so  happily  caught,  historian  Alfred  von  Arneth.  Another  set  of 
since  the  days  of  Jacob  Grimm,  as  in  the  letters,  those  of  a  brother  of  the  great  Swi» 
**  Sommerm&rchen "  of  Rudolf  Baumbach.  In  historian  Johannes  Mdller  from  *'  Herder's 
these  stories  the  old  German  mythology,  which  House  in  Weimar,"  written  toward  the  dawn 
like  the  Greek  peopled  hill  and  wood  and  spring  of  the  golden  age  of  German  literature,  are  a 
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le  Bpecimen  of  the  sentimental  eocentrio-  says,  and  a  collection  of  unpablished  **  Mozart- 
d  fantastic  enthusiasm  of  the  day.  The  iana,^'  by  Gostav  Nottebohm. 
Its  of  the  travels  of  another  student  are  Among  the  political  works  Franz  von  Ldher's 
stration  of  the  cosmopolitan  sentiments  *^  Rnssland^s  Werben  and  WoUen  *'  occupies  a 
3volationary  entbnsiasm  for  the  yoang  prominent  place.  Conspicnoos  also  are  the 
h  republic  that  prevailed  among  the  con-  somewhat  dogmatic  ^^ Essays"  of  Ed.  Lasker, 
raries  of  the  First  Oonsul.  The  author,  the  leader  of  the  National  Liberal  party ;  note- 
case, was  a  Jena  philologist,  who  im-  worthy  also  is  the  series  of  speeches  of  the 
I  that  Greek  liberty  was  about  to  reap-  Chancellor  (1871-79). 

1  France.    He  wandered  on  foot  to  Paris  German  philosophy  again  stands,  as  it  did  a 

twenty  thalers  and  bis  Homer  in   his  hundred  years  ago,  under  the  influence  of  Kant. 

L    There  the  young  Grecian,  owing  to  his  Kant  hoped  to  establish  human  knowledge  on 

edge  of  languages,  finding  friends  among  a  new  and  indestructible  foundation  by  giving 

lost  distinguished  scholars,   obtained  a  proofs  of  the  unalterable  a  j^riori  elements  in 

n  tbe  National  Library,  and  was  after-  man^s  capability  of  knowledge.    This  discovery 

tutor  to  the  subsequent  Emperor  Napo-  was  first  made  public  by  him  in  his  inaugural 

II.    Hermann  RoUett^s  splendid  coUec-  address  in  1770,  and  the  proofs  were  given  in 

t  the  authentic  portraits  of  Goethe  is  his  three  principal  works,  **The  Critique  of 

panied  by  full  and  critical  remarks  by  Pure  Reason,"   "The   Critique    of  Practical 

itor.    The  portraits  are  not  unfrequently  Knowledge,"  and  "  The  Critique  of  the  Power 

lifferent  from  the  usual  conception  of  the  of  Judgment."    The  first  of  these,  which  is  the 

This  yearns  number  of  the  Goethe  an-  starting-point  for  all  modern  German  pbiloso- 

)di ted  by  Lud wig  Geiger,  contains  among  phy,  as  Lockers  essay  is  that  of  all  modem 

contributions  an  interesting  article  on  English  philosophy,  appeared  in  1781.    It  has 

e^s  relations  to  Denmark,  from  the  pen  of  become  necessary  to  form  a  special  system  of 

linent  literary  historian  Georg  Brandes.  Kantian  philology,  and  it  is  also  necessary  to 

last  volume  of  Vischer^s  critical  essays,  have  special  commentaries  on  Kant  on  account 

3  nnd  Neues,"  contains  a  vindication  of  of  the  obscurities  and  contradictions  that  orig- 

iputed  opinion  about  the  second  part  of  inally  existed  in  the  work  or  have  gradually 

e^s  "  Faust"    The  same  writer  also  con-  crept  into  it.    Hans  Vaihinger,  a  pupil  of  the 

is  a  critical  study  on  the  Swiss  novelist  late  Albert  Lange,  the  founder  of  the  Neokant- 

ied  Keller,  whose  strange  romance  en-  ian  school,  has  come  forward  to   meet  this 

"  Green  Henry,"   after  the  manner  of  want  with  an  able  and  exhaustive  commentary 

lelm  Meister,"  has  this  year  re- appeared  on  Kant^s  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  in  which 

eled  and  with  an  entirely  different  ending,  he  compares  the  text  of  the  manuscript  version 

3hner's  "  Life  of  Freiligrath,"  in  letters,  with  all  the  other  editions,  and  offers,  in  con- 

e  presented  with  a  view  of  the  real  life  tinned  succession,  an  explanation  and  compar- 

nan  whose  poetic  flame  showed  itself  ison  of  these  together  with  the  main  substance 

and,  in  spite  of  all  outward  hindrances,  of  all  Kant^s  other  works.    Another  admirer 

forth  on  the  volcanic  soil  of  his  native  of  the  KOnigsberg  sage,  Karl  Kehrbach,  has 

land.  reprinted  another  work  of  Kant's,  "Toward 

pold  von  Ranke  has  begun  an  extensive  Everlasting  Peace  " ;  it  is  a  small  work,  but  one 

on  universal  history.     While  this  work  which,  considering  the  dangers  impending,  is 

history  in  a  cosmopolitan  form,  others,  doubly  important  at  present.    It  appeared  first 

;s  Arnold's  "  Early  Teutonic  Period  "  and  in  1795,  amid  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  war  of 

s  "  Teutonic  Peoples  and  Tribes,"  pre-  the  Revolution.    Kant's  sermon  on  peace,  in 

istory  in  a  national  form ;  others,  again,  which  he  expresses  the  hope  to  see  the  dis- 

13  L.  von  Gonzenbaoh's  "  Life  of  Hans  putes  of  nations  settled  by  a  supreme  intema- 

ig  von  Erlach,"  present  it  in  a  local  shape,  tional  law  court,  was  unfavorably  received  by 

d  has  set  himself  the  task  of  bringing  his  contemporaries,  who  thought  it  contained 

is's  account  of  the  Germans  again  into  "too  glaring  an  amount  of  democratic  senti- 

)  in  opposition  to  Cssar's  derogatory  re-  ment."    Of  the  other  philosophical  writings 

Dahn  is  acknowledged  one  of  the  best  of  the  year,  some  follow  the  path  struck  by 

rities  on  the  Teutonic  tribes.  Kant,  such  as  Otto  Kaspari's  treatise  "  On  the 

travels  of  Baron  von  Hllbner,  late  Aus-  Certainty  of  Knowledge,"  and  Robert  Zinamer- 

statesman  and  embassador,  which  were  mann's  "  Outlines  of  Anthroposophy " ;   the 

published  in  French,  have  appeared  as  a  latter  offers  the  first  encyclopedic  conclusion 

in  original.      Ludwig   Stenb's  pleasant  of  Herbart's  realism.     Other  works,  such  as 

es  " From  Tyrol"  and  Martin  Schleich's  "The  Visible  and  Invisible  World,"  by  the 

il  Days  in  Italy  "  are  interesting  descrip-  spiritualist  Perty,  and  "  On  the  Prejudices  of 

>f  European  scenes.  Mankind,"  by  another  spiritualist,  Hellenbach, 

artist's  work  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci  has  who,  in  spite  of   an  otherwise  unprejudiced 

ly  appeared,  by  the  painter  Ludwig,  in  mind,  seems  prejudiced  in  favor  of  mediums 

,    Among  the  works  relating  to  music  the  and  spirit-rapping,  are  a  proof  that  Kant  has 

noteworthy  are  E.  Hanslick's  "  Musika-  not  proved  sufficient  to  enlighten  all. 

Stationen,'*  a  series  of  new  critical  es-  Gbebob. — ^The  first  collected  edition  of  the 
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poet  Achilles  Poraschos  fills  three  volnmes.  Council  of  B&le.    A  work  written  in  Gemun 

and  represents  the  activity  of  twenty  years,  by  8.  Pappageorg,  **  Ueber  den  Aristeasbrief,** 

In  days  when  the  realistic  school  is  beginning  contains  a  collation  of  a  codex  hitherto  nnosecL 

to  gain  ground  in  Greece  he  has  remained  true  G.  Derbos  treats  of  "The  Legendary  Jowratj 

to  the  romantic  school.    He  is  the  most  cod-  of  St  Peter  to  Rome." 

siderable  Greek  lyric  poet  of  the  day.    The  Holland. — A  young  author,  G.  Jonckbloet, 

wit  of  the  Tihjreg  of  Demetrius  Kokkos  is  pure  has  given  in  **  Vlindertjens  "  ("  Butterflies  "j 

Attic.    Georgios  Suris  shows   talent   in  his  some  charming  poems.   Mallincw>dt^8  patriotic 

comic  verses.    Georgios  Drosinis  is  a  yoong  poems  and  Lovendaal^s  love  poems  are  writ- 

and  promising  poet.    In  his  collection  of  lyr-  ten  with  warmth  of  feeling.     A  little  volome 

ics,  "  Cobwebs,"  he  wavers  between  the  ten-  of  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hymans-Herzreld,  who 

derness  of  Copp^e  and  the  humor  of  Heine,  has  died,   has   just  been   issued.     Uader  the 

The  Calderon  medal  offered   by  the  Madrid  pseudonym  of  "  Fiore  della  Neve  "  a  poet  hss 

Academy  has  been  carried  off  from  thirteen  come  before  the  public  with  "  Liefde  in  bet 

competitors  by  Const.  Xenos.  Zuiden  "  (''  Love  in  the  South  "),  narrating  a 

The  editing  of  unpublished  sources  of  the  love  tragedy  in  verse  of  a  very  high  order, 
history  of  medieval  Greece  and  of  texts  of  A  prose  translation  of  all  the  plays  of  Shake- 
popular  literature  is  zealously  pursued.    Con-  speare  has  been  completed  this  year  by  A.  S. ' 
stantine  Sathas  has  brought  out  in  Paris  the  Kok. 

first  two  volumes  of  his  **  Monuments  Grecs."  An  interesting  book  for  the  history  of  the 

Lambros  has  completed  his  edition  of  the  hith-  Church  is  Piereon^s  ^*  StudiSn  over  Calvyn,** 

erto  inedited  works  of  M.  Akominatos,  Bishop  by  which  he  has  highly  incensed  the  admireni 

of  Athens  (1182-1220),  and  has  published  at  of  Calvin. 

Paris  his  '*  Collection  de  Romans  Grecs,"  a  The  fact  that  Holland  and  Belgium  have  re- 
collection of  mediasval  Greek  poems.  A.  Mill-  joiced  in  1881  in  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
arakis  has  printed  the  epopee  on  Basilios  Di-  their  separation  has  led  many  to  write  odc6 
genis  Acritas.  Gabriel  Sophocles  has  brought  more  about  the  war  of  1831,  and  the  campaign 
out  a  versified  work  of  the  polymath  Csesarios  of  ten  days.  So  Wupperman  has  written  tlie 
Daponte.  Gabriel  Destunis  has  published  at  "  Geschiedenis  van  den  Tiendaagschen  Veld- 
St.  Petersburg  the  song  of  Armuris  and  a  thre-  tocht  *^ ;  Weitzel,  **  Herrinneringen  van  e^  ood- 
no$  on  the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Turks.  Vrywilliger"("  Memoirs  of  an  ex- Volunteer'*), 
He  has  also  issued  a  popular  poem  of  Trebi-  and  Captain  de  Bas,  *^  Two  Reviews  in  *31.^ 
zond,  "  Xanthinos.'*  The  late  Professor  Wag-  Partly  to  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
ner's  ^^Trois  Po^mes  Grecs  du  Moyen  Age  in-  partly  to  that  of  literature  belongs  the  poftr 
6dits"  have  been  printed.  A.  Sigalas  has  pub-  numous  work  of  Professor  Moll,  *'  Geert  Groe- 
lished,  under  the  title  of  "  Collection  of  Na-  te's  Dietsche  Vertalingen,"  edited  by  Profeas- 
tional  Poetry,*'  about  400  popular  songs  with  or  Acquoy.  The  first  part  of  a  new  edition 
the  music.  Interesting  is  the  collection  of  of  Huygens's  works  bas  appeared,  which  will 
Epirote  songs  made  by  the  late  Pan.  Aravan-  be  a  worthy  counterpart  of  Leendertz's  edition 
tinos.  of  Hooft.     Professor  Moltzer  published  the 

In  philology  there  are :  A  metrical  transla-  fourth  part  of  his  '*  Studies  and  Sketches,'*  the 

tion  in  the  popular  language  of  the  **  Odyssey'*  plays  of   Starter  (seventeenth   century),   an 

by  Jacob  Polylas ;  the  treatises  by  A.  Tzerepis  Englishman  by  birlii.    Dr.  Jan  te  Winkel  baa 

upon  Greek  compound  words;  upon  the  Are-  published  an  essay  on  Blasius.    The  third  part 

opagus,  by  E.  Papamichalopulos ;  on  the  '*Fes-  of  Dr.  van  Vloten*s  "  Nederlandsch  Elacht- 

tivals  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,"  by  A.  Maltos ;  spel "  is  finished.    In  the  Dutch  farces  we  see 

'^  Critical  Remarks  on  Strabo,"  and  on  *'*'  The  all  the  native  humor  and  aversion  to  prudery. 

Native  City  of  Pasonius  of  Mende,'*  by  M.  Di-  Galandat  HuSt  is  publishing  some  of  the  an- 

mitsas ;  and  on  ^^  The  Scientific  Determination  printed  letters  from  and  to  Elizabeth  Wc^ 

of  Ancient  Greek  Plants  by  Aid  of  the  Present  Beeta  has  edited  the  poems  of  the  accomplished 

Names,'*  by  S.  Erinos.     **  A  Short  Account  of  Anna  Visscher. 

Education  among  the  Modem  Greeks,'*  by  C.  Busken  HuSt  is  writing  in  French  a  history 

Xanthopulos,  is  a  useful  book.    Praise  is  due  of  the  civilization  of  the  Dutch  down  to  the 

to  the  work  published  in  Paris  by  G.  Chasiotis,  seventeenth  century. 

"  L*Instruction  Publique  chez  les  Grecs  depuis  The  **  Archives  of  Dutch  History  of  Art,** 

la  Prise  de  Constantinople,**  in  which  the  his-  continued  for  many  years  by  Obreen,  contaia 

tory  of  the  formation  of  schools  throughout  interesting  details  of  the  clubs  of  painters  and 

Hellenic  lands  during  the  last  four  hundred  the  Guild  of  St.  Lucas.  Johan  Gram,  in  *'  Onie 

years  is  related.  Schilders  in  Pulchri  Studio,"  describes  the  lires 

N.  Philippidis  has  treated  of  an  interesting  of  about  eighty  modem  painters,  with  many 

chapter  in  the  national  history  in  his  work  on  anecdotes.    A  more  serious  book  is  Yosmaer'i 

"The  Uprising  in  Macedonia  in  1821."    The  " Modern  Painters " ;  the  first  essay,  on  Isrt- 

"  Historical  Studies "  of  M.  Renieris  treat  of  els^  contains  etchings,  photographs,  and  po^ 

the  accession  of  the  Candiote  Philip  Filarges  traits,  and  says  more  about  the  artist's  wori 

to  the  Papal  throne  as  Alexander  V,  and  of  than  about  the  artist 

the  position  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  at  the  A  novelty  in  fiction  is  the  ethnographicil 
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Perelaer,  the  author  of  ^^  Borneo/*  In  dramatic  literature  Gregor  Csikj  earned 

ed  in  making  his  book  fascinating  the  laurels  of  the  year  with  his  *^  Ozif ra  Nyo- 

ive  at  the  same  time.     *'  La  Ren-  morus4g  '*  (^*^  Splendid  Misery  *'). 

lelati  van  Java,  is  her  best  novel.  In  philology  the  Academy  has  pablished 

:s  of  fiction  are  Beekman^s  *^  Schet-  '*  Linguistic  Monuments.*'    Count  G.  Kuun's 

alien,"  and  Van  Maurik's  new  vol-  edition  of  the  "  Petrarca  Codex  "  is  placed  be- 

Bloemen  Waanders  gives  his  read-  fore  the  scientific  world  in  a  Latin  translation. 

^  Indische  Schetseu  "  the  benefit  of  Turcologists  will  be  thankful  for  his  edition  of 

dge  of  Indian   affairs.     Reminis-  the  Cumanian  glossary,  which  dates  from  1803. 

dia  and  impressions  of  Holland  are  Professor  J.  Budenz  has  finished  at  last  his 

in  Gideon's  **  Brieven  aan  de  Neef-  ^'  Magyar-ugor  dsszeha8onIit6  Szot4r  "  (^^  Mag- 

»03t "  (**  Letters  to  my  Nephews  in  yar  -  IJgrian  Comparative  Dictionary  "),   and 

ndies").     Werumens   Buning  has  students  of  the  Ugrian  branch  of  the  Ural-Al- 

ther  volume  of  tales,  ^^  Our  Ances-  talc  languages  will  now  have  ample  opportu- 

Ocean,"  in  which  the  Dutch  naval  nity  to  get  acquunted  with  t!ie  degree  of  aflSn- 

ainted  in  a  graphic  and  genial  style,  ity  existing  between  the  Finnish,  Esthonian, 

Marcellus  Emants,  **  Jong  Holland,"  and  other  tongues,  and  the  Magyar.  Adopting 

imistic  view  of  his  contemporaries,  the  theory,  by  no  means  proved,  of  the  pre- 

oks  of  fiction  are  two  little  novels  dominantly  Finn- Ugrian  character  of  the  Mag- 

ch,  ^*  Sproken  van  Minne  "  (^^  f  ales  yar  tongue,  valuable  portions  of  his  work  are 

defaced  by  arbitrary  etymologies.  In  ^' Az  Isz- 
. — Peace  prevails  in  Southeastern  lam,"  by  Dr.  J.  Goldziher,  Islamism  is  shown 
I  the  effect  is  gradually  becoming  in  its  real  character  as  the  religion  of  the  in- 
ogary  has  always  exercised  a  strong  habitants  of  the  desert,  with  its  traditions,  its 
influence  upon  the  small  Christian  hagiology,  its  influence  upon  the  old  architec- 
)  of  the  East.  Professor  Max  Mai-  tonic  monuments,  and  the  European  prejudices 
tertain  extent  right  when  he  pleads  against  it.  ^*The  Great  Epic  Poems  of  the 
of  a  better  known  language.  But  World,"  by  Charles  Sz^z,  contains  extracts 
which  has  been  overlooked  is  that  from  the  great  epics  of  the  Indians,  Persians, 
before  all  keep  an  eye  upon  their  and  Greeks.  A  contribution  to  the  history  of 
,  and  that  knowledge  can  be  only  education  in  Hungary  is  **  Our  Public  Instruc- 
ong  a  people  if  clad  in  the  national  tion  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  the  late 
s  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Alad&r  Moln&r.  To  educational  literature  be- 
,  who  defend  themselves  against  longs  also  M.  Ludvic  Felm^ri's  ^*  The  Present 
ble  influence  of  Germany,  and  who  State  of  Public  Instruction  in  England." 
heir  national  individuality  by  using  "The  Speeches  of  Francis  De4kfrom  1829 
cular  for  scientific  purposes.  Of  to  1847,"  edited  by  E.  Konyi,  was  warmly  re- 
ductions which  interest  a  wider  cir-  ceived  by  the  public. 

igarische  Revue,"  a  periodical  writ-  Connected  with  the  politics  of  the  last  dec- 

lan,  gives  extracts  from  the  papers  ades  is  Mr.  Francis  Pulszky's  concluding  vol- 

)  the  Academy,  and  papers  upon  ume  of  his  memoirs.    It  contains  the  impres- 

topics  from  the  pens  of  eminent  sions  of  a  former  political  refugee  in  London 

and  in  New  York.    Of  an  outspoken  character 

i  two  novels,  called  "  Those   who  are  the  essays  and  speeches  of  Augustus  Tre- 

'  and  "  Pater  Peter "  (**  Friar  Pe-  fort,  at  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 

h  prove  the  fertility  of  this  gifted  in  Hungary. 

long  the  novel-writers  of  the  young-  Sigismandus  Ormos's  "  The  History  of  Hun- 

on,  Cornelius    Abrdnyi  keeps  the  garian  Civilization  during  the  Period  of  the 

In  his  "  Old  and  New  Gentry,"  Arpadians"  is  the  first  part  of  a  large  work  on 

;  between  an  impoverished  country  the  history  of  civilization  in  Hungary,  and  from 

i  financial  upstart  is  handled.   Next  which  we  learn  that  Hungary  during  the  mid- 

>mannus  Mikszath,  whose  fiction,  die  ages  was  not  entirely  dependent  on  German 

3nian  Countrymen,"  is  a  faithful  civilization,  but  owed  a  good  deal  to  Italy  and 

ife  in  Upper  Hungary.     Not  less  in-  Byzantium. 

Gustav  Beksics's  "  The  Country  of  Italy. — Notwithstanding  the  great  number 
description  of  England  in  the  form  of  theatres,  and  the  proverbial  proficiency  of 
Hungarian  fiction  suffers  from  the  third-rate  actors  and  actresses  in  Italy,  the  num- 
1  of  foreign  countries.  ber  of  new  plays  acted  is  small  in  comparison 
the  novel,  lyric  poetry  is  most  in  with  the  number  written.  Out  of  one  hundred 
klad&r  Mad4ch  and  Ludovic  Bart6k  and  one  plays  presented  at  the  competition  in- 
forward  with  a  collection  of  their  stituted  by  the  jury  of  the  National  Drama  of 
>rses.  Of  the  older  writers,  John  Milan,  not  one  was  considered  worthy  of  the 
>oet  of  talent  and  narrative  power ;  stage.  Public  opinion  remains  faithful  to  its 
i  is,  after  Arany,  the  most  eminent  favorite  authors.  The  loss  of  Pietro  Cossa,  the 
poet,  of  great  finish  and  elegance ;  Roman  dramatist,  and  of  Tommaso  Gherardi 
^U38  is  a  tasteftd  versifier  of  fables,  del  Testa,  of  Pistoia,  was  very  deeply  felt,  but 
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there  are  Btill  about  ten  distingaished  writers  lowing:  ^^ Malombra," by  Gioyanni  FogtoEaro; 
who  contend  for  public  favor:  Oavallotti  and  "Mio  Figlio,"  by  Salvatore  Farina;  *' Vitade* 
Oastelnoovo,  of  Milan;  Ladovico  Maratori,  of  Campi,^'  of  Giovanni  Yerga;   '^Sotto  i  Lifros- 
Kome ;  Achille  Torelli,  of  Naples ;   Giacinto  tri  *'  and  ^*  II  Roccolo  di  ^^t*  Alipio  '*  of  Cac- 
Gallina,ofyenice;Bettoli,of  Parma;  Giuseppe  cianiga;  *^  O  Tutto  o  Nulla ''  of  Anton  Giulio 
Giacosa,  Vittorio  Bersezio,  Leopoldo  Marenoo,  Barrili ;   *^  La  Contessioa  '*  of  Enrico  Castel- 
and  Valentino  Garrera,  of  Turin.    The  last-  nuovo ;  ^^  Sfoghi  del  Signor  Scannavini ''  of 
named  has  had  great  success  at  Turin  with  a  G.  L.  Patnzzi ;   ^'  Dalla  Finestra ''  of  Grazis 
play  in  two  acts,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  Pierantoni  Mancini;  ^^Ouore  Infermo'*  of  Mi- 
lost  days  of  Goldini,  the  Venetian  dramatist,  tilde   Serao ;    *^  Sull'   Orlo   delF   Abisso "  of 
F.  Galanti's  volume^entitled  '^  Carlo  Goldoni  e  Antonio  Baccaredda ;  ^*  Nnovi  Raoconti  ^^  and 
Venezia  nel  Seoolo  XVIII,"  is  one  of  the  best  **Fra  Galdino"  of  B.  E.  Maineri ;  and  **  En- 
literary  monographs  produced  in  Italy.    This  tusiasmi,"  a  posthumous    novel  of   Roberto 
book,  like  Antonio  Virgili's  "Francesco  Bemi,"  Sacchetti. 

whicn  also  appeared  this  year,  is  the  result  of        Norway.— A  change  is  taking  place  in  the 

many  years  of  conscientious  work,  and  is  a  character  of  Norwegian  literature.    Norwftj 

proof  of  the  way  in  which  literary  criticism  did  not  feel  the  impulse  of  the  spirit  of  romto- 

nas  advanced  in  Italy  within  the  last  few  years,  tic  nationalism  which  originated  in  Germanr 

Count  Louis  Sernagiotto  has  written  the  lives  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  until  long  aft«r 

of  two  Venetian  painters,  Natale  and  Felice  it  h^  elsewhere  lost  its  signi^cance.    Conse- 

Schiavoni    A  work  on  Correggio  is  by  a  Greek  quently,  when  the  chief  civilized  nations  had 

lady,  Marguerite  Mignaty,  and  is  written  in  ceased  to  regard  nationality  as  a  natural  attri- 

French.     Signor  Molmenti  is  illustrating  the  bute,  and  modem  culture  as  necessarily  in  an* 

works  of  the  great  Venetian  masters;   and  tagonism  with  it  aod  with  poetic  sentimeDt, 

Signor  Bertolotti  has  compiled  in  two  volumes  Norwegian  writers  continued  to  see  in  the  nc- 

a  curious  account  of  the  life  of  Lombard  art-  cultured  rural  population  of  their  country  the 

ists  in  Rome.    All  the  congresses  which  have  true  kernel  of  Norse  nationality  and  the  only 

this  year  met  in  Italy,  and  especially  the  Inter-  objects  worthy  of  their  muse,  while  in  their 

national  Geographical  Congress  of  Venice  and  eyes  the  dwellers  in  towns  were  at  once  pro- 

the  International  Geological  Congress  of  Bo-  saic  and  unnational.     Fifteen  years  ago  the 

logna,  have  given  birth  to  a  number  of  special  first  signs  of  a  reaction  against  this  mode  of 

publications  and  interesting  memoirs.    Besides  viewing  things  made  themselves  felt,  and  since 

these  has  also  appeared  this  year  the  second  then  the  new  tendency  has  gradually  been  gaii- 

volume  of  the  **  Acts  of  the  International  Con-  ing  iu  strength  aud  extent.    The  self-elation 

gross  of  Orientalists  at  Florence."  which  characterized  the  earlier  literature  of 

Antonio  Lubin  has  written  an  excellent  com-  Norway  has  vanished,  and  we  find  in  its  place 

mentary  on  the  ^^DivinaCommedia.''  Giuseppe  a  self -depreciation  equally  stron^y  marked,  to 

Jacopo  Ferrazzi  has  edited  a  *^  Bibliografia  Ario-  which  is  due  the  pessimism  which  distinguishes 

stesca."    The  collected  works  of  Bernardino  every  modem  Norwegian  writer  of  any  emi- 

Zendrini,  the  translator  of  Heine,  have  been  nence,  and  which  Ibsen  may  be  said  to  have 

published,  with  a  biography.    The  ^^Ricordi  initiated. 

della  Giovinezza  di  Alfonso  La  Marmora,*^  by  The  most  interesting  literary  productions  of 
Louis  Chiala,  is  a  book  of  thrilling  interest,  the  past  year  are  certain  novels  in  which  this 
The  twelfth  and  last  volume  of  the  works  of  new  bias  is  especially  strongly  marked.  These 
Shakespeare,  translated  by  Giulio  Carcano,  has  works  emanate  from  three  young  authors,  who, 
been  printed.  Contemporary  portraits,  **  Dis-  under  widely  different  conditions  and  forms  of 
raeli  and  Gladstone,**  are  by  Ruggiero  Bonghi.  development,  have  each  of  them  produced  a 
The  ^^Codex  Astensis**  of  Malabayla  has  been  novel  which  advocates  pessimist  views,  aod 
carefully  edited  by  Quintino  Sella.  The  first  which  will  be  found  to  be  essentially  similtr 
volume  of  the  **  Storia  della  Letteratura  in  to  the  other  two  in  nature  and  aims.  The  first 
Italia  '*  has  been  published  at  Genoa  by  Eman-  to  claim  attention  is  ^^Arbcjdsfolk  **  (**  Working 
nele  Celesia.  The  important  ^^  Carteggio  Gali-  People  **),  from  the  pen  of  Alexander  KieUand. 
leiano  Inedito  **  was  issued  by  the  Marquis  He  writes  gracefully  if  superficially,  and  loob 
Giuseppe  Campori,  of  Modena.  Dr.  Giovanni  at  the  classes  below  him  from  a  noble  and  gen- 
UrtoUer  de  Cesena  has  published  ^*  Lo  Statute  erous  although  false  point  of  view.  The  scenes 
Fondamentale  del  Regno  d^Italia,*'  with  a  com-  are  laid  in  the  uppermost  stratum  of  Norve- 
mentary.  gian  town  life,  which  it  depicts  as  fundament' 
The  most  popular  of  the  poets,  Giosu6  Car-  ally  corrupt,  while  its  literary  character  if  in 
ducci,  has  issued  no  volume  this  year,  though  strict  accordance  with  the  type  introdoeed 
he  has  published  a  good  many  poems  in  differ-  by  Zola  in  his  naturalistic  delineations  of  sc- 
ent newspapers  of  republican  and  naturalistic  ciety.  In  a  shorter  story,  entitled  "  EIm*  > 
tendencies.  One  of  these  papers,  *^  La  Cronaca  Christmas  Tale,"  Eielland  seems  to  have  tt- 
Bizantina,"  published  inRome,  occasioned  some  tempted  to  follow  English  rather  than  French 
stir  and  emotion.  The  **  Giobbe  '^  is  a  satirical  models.  Here,  too,  the  heroine  belongs  to  t|)« 
poem  of  another  illustrious  poet.  people ;  and  the  narrative  is  gracefully  writ- 
Important  new  Italian  novels  are  the  fol-  ten,  but  marred  by  a  want  of  psychologic^ 
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disoemment.    More  pleasant,  although  not  so  One  of  his  comedies  (**  The  Mentor  '^)  was  per- 

well  written,  is  *^  Farlige  Folk "  (*'  Dangerous  formed  with  success  in  Hamburg.    Blizinski 

Folk'*),  by  Eristian  Elster,  who  died  in  1881.  during  the  year  published  a  collection  of  his 

A  selection  of  his  earlier  productions  appeared  comedies,  and  wrote  a  new  one,  called  *'  The 

under  the  title  of  "  Solskyer."    The  third  of  Shipwrecked,"  which  is  quite  equal  to  his  old- 

theae  pessimist  novels  is  ^*  Norsk  Provmsliv  "  er  ones.    One  of  Balucki's  best  works  is  his 

(*'  Norwegian  Provincial  Life  "),  by  John  Paul-  last  comedy,   "  Brilliant  Matches  "  (**  Grube 

sen.  Ryby  ").    In  the  way  of  theatrical  success  all 

A  new  drama  by  Henrik  Ibsen  produced  an  these  have  been  outstripped  by  the  patriotic 
extraordinary  sensation.  In  a  literary  respect  piece  ^^  Eosciuszko  at  Ruclawice,"  by  W.  La- 
this drama,  which  is  in  three  acts  and  is  enti-  sota  (a  nom  de  plufne%  excelling  in  delinea- 
tied  **  Gjengangere  "  (*'  Ghosts  ^'),  is  remarka-  tion  of  character  and  stage  effects.  In  the 
ble  for  naturalism.  domain  of  serious  drama  belong  W.  Szyma- 

'*  En  Valkyrie,"  by  Nordahl  Rolfaens,  is  a  nowski's  "  The  Statue  "  and  A.  Urbanski's  **  Un- 

domestic  play  based  on  an  historic  foundation,  der  the  Roof,",  which  treats  of  a  painful  epi- 

Among  the  scientific  productions  of  the  year  sode  from  the  insurrection  of  '63.    8.  Weclew- 

must  be  included  the  last  part  of  Professor  O.  ski  has  translated  the  tragedies  of  Euripides, 

Rygh's  "  Norske  Oldsager,"  as  well  as  Dr.  Y.  and  Swiecicki  three  of  Lope  de  Vega's  come- 

Nielsen's  **  History  of  the  Development  of  Giv-  dies.     The  dramatic  fr^ments  by  Mrs.  R.  Ko- 

ilization  in  the  Rural  Districts  of  Norway  in  nopnicka,  entitled   ^^  From  the  Past,"  are,  in 

the  Later  Centuries."  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Bang's  fact,  poems  of  a  liberal  tendency.    The  author 

''  Hbtory  of  Julian  the  Apostate."  has  won  more  fame  by  her  lyric  poems,  which 

Poland. — Among  the  notable  historical  are  distinguished  by  their  artistic  form,  while 
works  are  Stan.  Smolka's  "  Miecislaus  the  Old  the  subjects  are  generally  connected  with  sc- 
an J  his  Times";  Joseph  Szujski's  ^^ The  Re-  cial  questions  of  tne  day.  Other  lyrics  are  J. 
naissanoe  and  the  Reformation  in  Poland,"  Chamiec's  *^  Autumn  Songs."  Dr.  A.  Weisz 
which  shows  erudition  and  gives  a  detailed  ac-  has  published  in  Leipsic  a  German  translation 
count  of  that  period;  and  Fr.  Piekosinski's  of  Mickiewicz's  masterpiece,  ** Thaddgus."  P. 
book  *^  On  the  Rise  of  the  Polish  Common-  Soboleski  has  rendered  similar  service  to  the 
wealth,"  in  which  the  author  offers  a  new  hy-  national  literature  by  a  work  published  by 
pothesis  about  the  origin  of  the  Polish  nation  him  in  Chicago,  in  English,  entitled  ^*  Poets 
and  the  first  organization  of  its  estates.  Of  and  Poetry  of  Poland :  a  Collection  of  Polish 
Bobrzynski's  "  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Po-  Verses,  including  a  Short  Account  of  the  Uis- 
land  "  an  enlarged  edition  was  issued.  **  The  tory  of  Polish  Poetry." 
Life  of  Count  Adam  Czartoryski,"  by  Bron.  From  the  other  branches  of  literature  should 
Zaleski,  remains  unfinished.  T.  Wojciechow-  be  mentioned  a  work  by  the  critic  P.  Chmie- 
ski's  "  Kasimir  the  Monk,"  one  of  the  early  lowski,  "  Outlines  of  Polish  Literature  during 
kings  of  Poland,  develops  an  historical  hypothe-  the  last  Sixteen  Years,"  W.  Spasowicz's  stud- 
sis.  Among  the  works  of  the  essay  species  are  ies  on  the  two  Polish  poets  Pol  and  Syrokomla, 
W.  Przyborowski's  "  The  Country  Folk  Here  and  his  admirable  history  of  Polish  literature 
and  Eslewhere,"  and  A.  Kraushar's  "  Albrecht  contained  in  the  ^*  History  of  the  Slavonic  Lit- 
Laski."  The  publication  of  the  historical  writ-  eratures."  A.  Reman,  a  botanist  and  traveler, 
ings  left  by  J.  Bartoszewioz  has  reached  its  has  published  ^^  Sketches  from  a  Journey  to 
eleventh  volume.  In  this  class  of  literature  South  Africa  in  1875-'77 ;  and  J.  Finkelhaus, 
also  fall  Pawinski's  "  Finance  System  in  Poland  **  Pictures  from  Life  in  Northeastern  Africa." 
in  the  Days  of  Stephan  Batory,"  J.  Falkowski's  The  collected  works  of  J.  Kremer,  the  philoso- 
'*  Close  of  the  Polish  Insurrection  in  1831,"  and  pher,  and  those  of  L.  Siemienski,  the  sesthetio 
*'  The  Neapolitan  Debt,"  by  K.  Kantecki.  writer  and  poet,  have  appeared.    The  Counts 

Kraszewski  during  the  past  year  has  pub-  Przezdziecki  have  completed  the  publication  of 

lished  no  less  than  twenty-one  volumes  of  new  the  works  of  the  old  Polish  historian  Dlugosz 

novels.     German  translations  of  some  of  his  (fifteenth  century). 

novels  have  recently  been  published  in  Vienna.  Portugal. — The  only  symptoms  of  vitality 

N^ezt  to  Kraszewski  in  abUity  comes  T.  T.  Jez  apparent  in  Portugal  are  those  evoked  by  the 

(properly  Sig.  Milkowski),  who  has  published  conflict  between  the  aspirations  of  the  people, 

two  historical  novels,  "  Hard  Times  "  and  "  The  the  power  of  the  Government,  and  the  insti- 

Grrandson  of  Choronzy."    His  earlier  novels  tutions  of  the  country.    Many  of  the  publi- 

have  been  translated  into  French,  and  Milkow-  cations   of  the  year  demonstrate  the  exist- 

ski  has  since  been  applying  his  pen  to  French  ence  of  the  struggle  which  is  going  on  be- 

literature.     Among  humorous  writers  the  best  tween  opinions  and  institutions,  and  various 

are  J.   Lam,  tlie  author  of  "Wonderful  Ca-  works  of  history  and  poetry  attest  intellectual 

reers,"  a  cutting  social  satire,  and  Boleslaus  independence.     Oliveira  Martins's  **  Portugal 

Pros  (properly  Glowaoki).  Contemporanea  "  gives  a  complete  picture  of 

In  the  domain  of  dramatic  poetry  comedy  Portuguese  history  from  the  death  of  Dom 

predominates.    A.  Fredro,  the  younger,  does  John  VI  in  1826  to  the  present  time,  and  ez- 

not  possess  his  father's  eminent  talent,  yet  in-  hibits  new  democratic  and  socialist  aspirations 

herited  the  gift  of  being  able  to  excite  laughter,  in  opposition  to  effete  monarchical  principles. 
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The  professor  and  democrat,  Rodrigaes  de  Frei>  people.    F.  Nogaeira  has  published  a  Tolnme 

tas,  has  written  a  review  of  this  book  in  which  on  ^'  A  Ra^a  Negra,'^  considered  with  re^>ect 

Doin  Miguel,  whom  Senhor  Martin  describes  to  African  civilization.      The  ^'Archivo  dos 

as  a  generous  enthusiast,  is  proved  to  have  A^res"  is  a  collection  of  historical  doca- 

been  a  despot    The  **  Tra^as  de  Historia  Oon-  ments,  throwing  light  on  the  historj  of  the 

temporanea,^'  by  Senhor  Antonio  Teixeira  de  Azores. 

Macedo,  founded  upon  the  parliamentrj  me-  Russia. — Two  of  the  most  eminent  of  Rqs- 
moirs  of  Passes  Manoel,  discourses  upon  the  sian  novelists,  Dostoyevsky  and  Pissyemaky, 
revolution  of  September,  1836,  and  shows  the  died  in  January.  Russia  has  but  four  first- 
efforts  of  the  house  of  Braganza  to  stifle  the  class  novelists  left :  GontcharofT,  Leo  Tolstoy, 
national  movement  in  behalf  of  a  constitution.  Tourgu^nief,  and  Stchedrin,  the  last,  how- 
Gomes  de  Amorim  has  published  the  first  vol-  ever,  more  of  a  satirist  than  a  novelist  The 
ume  of  a  work  on  the  writer  Almeida  Garrett,  two  former  maintained  literary  silence  during 
Councilor  Antonio  de  Serpa  has  published  the  year.  Tourgu6nief  published  two  small 
a  book  called  *^  Alexandre  Kerculano  e  sea  sketches,  entitled  ^*  Portraits  of  Former  Days,^ 
Tempo.''  and  a  fantastic  novelette,  ^'  The  Hymn  of  Tri- 

There  is  now  published  a  Journal  of  carica-  umphant  Love.'' 
ture,  ^*0  Antonio  Maria,"  supported  by  the        Russia's  literary  hero  this  year  has  been 
admirable  pencil  of  Raphael  Bordalo  Pinheiro  Stchedrin,   who  has    completed  bis  satirical 
and  the  incisive   pen   of  Ramalho  OrdgaS.  epos  *^  Beyond  the  Frontier,"  and  commenced 
Gomes  Leal  has  published  a  small  poem  in  al-  a  fresh  series  of  satirical  sketches  under  the 
exandrines  entitled  ^^  A  Trai^ao,"  which  sati-  title  of  "  Letters  to  my  Aunt."    Stchedrin  for 
rizes  King  Dom  Luiz  with  regard  to  the  treaty  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  a  faithfiil 
of  Louren^o  Marquez.    It  was  much  read  and  sentinel  standing  guard  over  Russian  social  life, 
applauded,  and  it  was  only  after  the  issue  of  and  at  the  least  sign  of  danger  threatening  the 
the  fourth  edition  that  the  Government  or-  national  liberty  and  happiness  he  has  soanded 
dered  the  apprehension  of  the  writer;  they  the  alarum.    For  this  reason  Stchedrin's  satin- 
were,  however,  obliged  to  liberate  him  after  cal  sketches  are  read  with  avidity  by  the  pnb- 
three  months'  detention,  without  bringing  him  lie  and  cordially  detested  by  the  reactionaiy 
to  trial.    Leal  also  published  two  other  poems  press.    Behind  the  thin  veil  of  easy  satire  it  is 
conceived  in  the  same  vein,  ''*'  O  Hereje  "  and  not  hard  to  discover  the  aching  heart  of  the  pa- 
**  O  Renegade."  triot    Obliged  to  conform  to  the  rigoroas  laws 
The  first  volume  of  the  **  Portuguese  Pin-  enforced  by  a  suspicious  censorship,  Stchedrin 
tarch  "  contains  the  biographies  of  ^e  Infante  has  invented  a  style  of  his  own,  quite  intelli- 
D.  Henrique,  Vasco  da  Gama,  Camoens,  Da-  gible  to  his  readers,  and  yet  proof  against  tbe 
miao  de  Goes,  D.  John  IV,  Padre  Antonio  Vi-  scrutiny  of  the  censor, 
eira,  Marquis  de  Pombal,  Luiza  Todi,  Correa        The  satirico-realistic  school,  founded  by  Go- 
de  Serra,  Bocage,  Monsinho  de  Silveira,  and  gol,  has  met  with  favor.     Among  the  more 
Herculano.    The  second  volume  contains  the  remarkable  novels  belonging  to  this  type  is  S. 
biographies  of  S4  de  Miranda,  D.  Francisco  de  Atava's  "  Growing  Poor,"  a  series  of  sketches 
Almeida,  Femao  de  Magalhaes,  Infanta  D.  Ma-  from  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  who 
ria,  D.  Manoel,  Felix  de  Avellar  Brotero,  Du-  wishes  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
qne  de  Lafoes,  Jos^  Anastacio  da  Cunha,  Fer-  ants  and  the  value  of  his  land,  but  is  deceived 
nandez  Thomaz,  Domingos  Antonio  Sequeira,  by  swindlers  and  ruined  in  speculations.    Tbe 
and  Garrett.  same  subject  is  treated  by  Stakhy6eff  in  **0n 
A  large  volume  has  just  been  published  on  the  Decline."    In  SalofTs  novel,  "  The  Yoong 
**  Qnestoes  de  Litteratura  e  Arte  rortugueza,"  Squire  of  Olshana,"  a  land-owner  commences  a 
in  which  are  treated  the  personality  of  Gran  career  of  improvement,  but  finding  himself  as 
Vasco,  the  Portuguese  nationality  of  Amadis  well  as  the  people,  a  victim  to  deception,  he 
de  Gaul,  and  the  artistic  style  of  Gil  Vicente,  loses  his  faith  in  humanity  and  himself  tikes 
founder  of  the  Portuguese  theatre.  to  cheating.     What  has  thus  been  done  for  the 
Teixeira  Bastos,  one  of  the  most  devoted  squirearchy,  Gleb  Ouspyensky  has  done  for  the 
apostles  of  positive  philosophy  in  Portugal,  peasantry  in  **  Rural  Disorganization."    Other 
has  published  "  Comte  e  o  Positivismo."    The  novels  of  the  year  are  by  Lyeskofif,  Severin, 
same  writer  publishes  a  series  of  ^^Estados  Avsy^enko,  Byelinsky,   Snitko,  Kouststchev- 
sobre  a  Historia  da  Humanidade,"  a  book  ot  sky,  Boborykin,  Stcheglof,  Madame  Olga  Shs- 
verses,   "  As  Vibra^oes    do    Seculo,"  and    a  pir,  and  others.    Markyevitch  has  tried  to  con- 
book  of  political  philosophy,  "  A  Dissolu^ad  do  nect  the  plot  of  his  novel  "  Crisis  "  with  the 
Regimen  Monarchico  Representative."  origin  of  Nihilism.     W.  Erestovsky  has  de- 
Investigations  regarding  Portuguese  folk-lore  voted  "Egyptian  Darkness"  to  a  gloomy  de- 
nre  being  prosecuted,  and  in  numerous  reviews,  soription  of  the  life  of  the  Jews  for  the  last 
such  as  the  "  Positivismo,"  the  "  Era  Nova,"  two  generations  in  Russia, 
the  "Pantheon,"  the  "Vanguarda,"  and  the        Russian  poetry  has  been  very  poor.    A  few 
"  Revista  de  Glotologia  e  Ethnologia,"  there  unpublished  poems  of  Pushkin  and  Nekraasoft 
have  appeared  articles  respecting  the  poetry,  have  been  given  to  the  world.     Madame  A 
traditions,  and  ethnology  of  the  Portuguese  LyofTs  poems  promise  a  fair  future.    Nyemiro- 
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Dantchenko,  hitherto  known  as  a  traveler  centuries,  the  connection  between  the  depend- 

lovelist,  has  also  added  his  name  to  the  list  ence  of  the  vassal  and  the  heneficium  had  not 

ets.  yet  become  necessary.    On  ecclesiastical  his- 

e  drama  has  been  equally  sterile.    Ostrov-  tory  the  most  important  book  is  the  second 

las  completed  another  comedy,  his  forty-  volume  of  Professor  Goloubinsky's  "  History 

/"Obedient  Wives.'*   Palm's  new  comedy,  of  the  Russian  Church.*'    Znamyensky's  book 

)  Electors,**  is  a  lively  piece.    A  play  by  on  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Schools  of  Russia  before 

3ff,  entitled '*  The  Municipality  Dissolved,**  their  Reform  in  1802**  is  also  an  interesting 

1  of  scenes  from  provincial  town  life  and  addition  to  church  history.     Toward  univer- 

humorous.  sal  church  history  Lybydyff's  book  on  the 

the  domains  of  learning  and  research  Rus-  **CE)cumenical  Councils  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 

writers  have  devoted  themselves  lately  Centuries**  is  a  valuable  contribution,  as  is 

particularly  to  the  past,   present,  and  also  Professor  Ivantzofi-Platonoff*8  "  Religious 

ible  future  condition  of  their  own  country.  Movements  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  Fourth 

t  Ouvaroff  has  published  "  ArchsBology  of  and  Fifth  Centuries.**      "  Russian    Religious 

a :  the  Stone  Age."    Contributions  to  the  Sects,**  by  Youzoff,  is  a  work  of  great  interest, 

nt  history  of  Russia  have  been  made  by  Philosophy  has  not  been  fruitful,  and  with 

>s3or  Drozdovsky  in  his  researches  on  the  the   exception   of  Professor  yiadislavlyeff*8 

monument  of  ancient  Russian  legislation,  "  Psychology  **  and  "  Lectures  on  the  Philoso- 

o-called  Russkaya  Pravda ;  by  BogolyBg,  phy  of  Religion,**  by  Professor  Koudryatsyeff, 

bory  of  the  Principality  of  Tohemigoff  ** ;  there  has  been  nothing  original. 

Professor  Klyoutchevsky  in  his  work  on  Some  interesting  works  of  travel  and  geog- 

I  Council  of  Boyars  in  Ancient  Russia,**  raphy  have  appeared,  notably  a  work  by  Pro- 

1  not  only  gives  a  history  of  that  legisla-  fessor  Minayeff  on  "  Ancient  India.*'     This 

isaembly,  but  also  of  the  society  of  the  is  a  detailed  review  of  the  notes  of  a  Rus- 

L      "  The  Power  of  the  State  in  Rus-  sian  traveler  in  India  in  the  fifteenth  century, 

.  the  Eighteenth  Century,**  by  Professor  one  Nikitin,  which  have  been  translated  into 

tyn,  and  a  very  good  work  by  B.  Semeff-  English    by  Count  Vyelgoursky.      Potanin*s 

^  The  Peasants  during  the  Reign  of  Cathe-  **  Sketches  of  Northwestern  Mongolia,**  a  de- 

[I,*'  are  the  only  two  books  treating  of  scription  of   a  trip  taken  in  1876-*77,   and 

ighteenth  century.     Senator  Rovinsky*s  Kal*kov8ky*s  "Round  the  World,**  are  vivid 

sian  Popular  Woodcuts**  is  valuable  to  descriptions  of  the  countries  they  deal  with, 

adent  of  the  history  of  manners  and  cus-  The  same  may  be  said  of  Colonel  Eaoul*bar*s 

it  describes  nearly  five  thousand  wood-  "  Notes  on  Montenegro,**  and  Ogorodnikoff*s 
and  includes  about  four  hundred  repro-  "  In  the  Land  of  Freedom,**  the  result  of  the 
ms.  Among  other  historical  works  may  author*s  travels  in  North  America.  Ragozin 
ted  Preobrazhensky*s  "  Moral  Condition  has  published  the  second  and  third  volumes 
ssian  Society  according  to  Mazimus  Graa-  of  his  "  Geographical  and  Ethnographical  De- 
md  other  Contemporary  Authorities,**  scription  of  the  Volga.** 
loroflTs  "  Materials  for  the  History  of  In  political  economy.  Professor  YanzhuFs 
an  Costume,**  and  SoumtzofTs  "  Marriage  treatise  on  "  The  Salt  Duties  and  the  Result 
of  Russia.**  An  interesting  addition  to  of  their  Abolition  in  England  and  Russia,** 
story  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  may  be  mentioned.  Professor  Yanson*s  "  Sta- 
shed by  Zablotsky-Desyattoffsky  in  a  hi-  tistical  Investigations  of  the  Imposts  paid  by 
by,  "  Count  Kissyelyeff  and  his  Times.*'  the  Peasants,*'  Odartclienko  on  "  The  Russian 
athor  has  been  able  to  make  some  remark-  Village  Community  in  Connection  with  the 
lisclosures.  No  insignificant  number  of  National  Character,**  and  a  work  by  Isayelf 
»ir8  has  been  published,  among  others  and  Stcherbin  on  Russian  artyeU  (a  sort  of 
of  Boutyenyeff,  a  diplomatist  of  the  time  co-operative  labor  mutual  liability  association), 
therine  11  and  Alexander  I,  of  Madame  are  important  economical  works, 
ygin,  and  the  letters  of  Count  Rostop-  Spain. — ^The  Madrid  "  Bibli6filo8,**  after  re- 
le,  the  Metropolitan  Filaret,  etc.    Pro-  printing   Padilla*s  "  Romancero,**  have  pub- 

*  Ivanyoukofirs  latest  work  is  entitled  lished  for  the  first  time  the  ^^  Relacion  de  la 
Abolition  of  Serfdom  in  Russia.**    Pro-  Jornada  de  Pedro  de  Ursda  a  Omagua  y  al  Do- 

•  Kotlyarevsky  has  published  a  "  Biblio-  rado,**  by  an  anonymous  writer,  a  foithfnl  pict- 
ical  Essay  on  Early  Russian  Literature,*'  nre  of  the  atrocities  committed  in  those  parts 
38or  Alexander  Vyessyelovsky"  Research-  by  Pedro  de  Aguirre,  followed  by  the  "  Canci- 
3n  Russian  Popular  Religious  Songs,**  and  onero  General  de  Hernando  del  Castillo,**  first 
iin  a  ^^  History  of  Journalism  in  Russia.*'  printed  at  Valencia  in  1511. 

of  Professor  Korsch's  "  General  His-  Of  the  "  Documentos  In^ditos  para  la  His- 

)f  Literature,**  and  the  second  volume  of  toria  de  Espafia  **  two  more  volumes,  "  Guer- 

•yeff's  "History  of  Russian  Literature,"  ras  del  Peri,"  by  Pedro  Cieza  de  Leon,  and  a 

appeared.     In  Professor  VinogradofTs  history,  hitherto  inedited,  of  the  reign  of  Pbil- 

pn  of  Feudalism  under  the  Ix)mbards,*'  ip  IV,  have  appeared. 

rincipal  conclusion  at  which  the  author  Aribau  and  Ribadeneyra*s  "  Bibliotheca  de 

18  is,  that  in  Italy,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  Autores  Cl^icos  Espatloles "  terminated  with 
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a  fall  index  to  the  seventy  volnmes  of  which  it  and  to  the  West  Indies  in  particular.     Tbej 

is  composed.  form  part  of  a  collection  prepared  in  Philip 

Poets  lyrical  and  dramatic  abound  in  Spain.  IPs  time,  with  a  view  to  a  statistical  and  polit* 

Within  the  year  were  issued,  among  others,  ical  survey  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
^^  Poesias  Festivas,*'  by  Blasco,  besides  another        In  the  department  of  history  a  few  valuable 

volume  of  **  Epigramas,*^  and  '*  Aires  d*a  Mifla  works  have  appeared,  such  as  *^  Las  Ordenes 

Terra,'*  by  M.  Curros  Enriquez.    This  is  the  Religiosas,*' by  Antequera;  ^*  Historia  Critico- 

second  edition,  the  first  having  been  denounced  Filos6fica  de  la  Monarquia  Asturiana,"  by  Me- 

and  suppressed  and  its  author  excommunicated,  nendez  Vald6s ;  *^  Galeria  de  Jesnitas  Unstres,^ 

The  collected  works  of  the  late  Dake  of  Rivas  by  Father  Fidel  Fita;  *^  Historia  de  los  Hete- 

have  been  reprinted,  with  an  introductory  no-  rodoxos  Espafioles,"  by  Marcelino  Meneudez 

tice  by  Don  Antonio  Gdnovas  del  Castillo,  the  Pelayo ;  *^  Dofia  Ana  de  Silva  y  Mendoza,**  by 

late  Premier.    J.  B.  Ensefiat,  Garcia  Lavin,  Julian  Saenz  de  Teiada ;  *^  Bosque  jo  Biogr4fico 

and  Marin  y  Carbonel  at  Saragossa,  Trueba  de  Don  Beltran  de  la  Cueva,*'  by  Ro<&ignez 

and  Verdaguer  at  Barcelona,  Velarde  at  Seville,  Villa  ;  and  "  Boceto  Historico :   C4nova8,  so 

and  a  host  of  other  poets,  show  that  the  taste  Pasado,  su  Presente  y  su  Porvenir,''  by  Saurin. 

for  rhyming  is  not  extinct.    Campoamor's  lit-  The  "  Cancionero  Basco  "  by  Monterola,  "  La 

tie  volame  of  poetry  entitled  ^^  Los  Bueuos  y  Danza,  Poesia  Bable  "  by  Caesta,  *^  Las  Liber- 

los  Sabios,"  Echegaray's  "  Gran  Galeoto,"  and  tades  de  Aragon  "  by  Danvila,  the  "  Discurso  de 

Zorrilla^s  ^^  Recuerdos  del  Tiempo  Viejo,**  must  la  Comunidad  de  Sevilla  **  by  Benitez  de  Logo, 

be  mentioned  with  praise.  **  La  Inundacion  de  Levante  *'  by  Bermejo,  and 

Fernandez  y  Gonzalez,  Valera,  Alarcoo,  Bias-  **  Estudi  de  Toponom4sticaCatalana'^by  Sanpere 

CO,  and  Pereda  have  long  amused  the  public  y  Miguel,  a  work  of  great  research,  demonstrate 

with  their  fictions.   Two  new  novels  by  the  first  that  Galicians  as  well  as  Astnrians,  the  Basques 

named  are  entitled  **  La  Sobrlna  del  Cura ''  and  and  the  Catalans,  are  doing  all  they  can  to  pre- 

*^  La  Leyenda  de  Madrid/'     **  Medina  Zahara,''  serve  their  languages  or  dialects,  and  save  their 

an  historical  legend  by  Alcalde,  is  deserving  of  separate  histories  from  oblivion.    Laudable  ef- 

notice,  as  well  as  his  ^^  Canto  Epico  de  Lepan-  forts  of  this  sort  are  being  made  at  Barceloon, 

to,''  perhaps  the  sole  attempt  in  epic  poetry  where  the  caltivation  of  science  and  literature 

made  this  year  in  Spain.     *^  Nuevos  Cantos,"  has  lately  made  sach  progress  as  to  render  this 

by  Narciso  Campillo,  *'  El  Primer  Loco,"  by  great  commercial  city  in  many  respects  almost 

Dofia  Rosalia  Castro  de  Murguia,  and  "  Helio-  a  rival  to  Madrid  itself.    Tarragona,  L^da, 

dora,"  an  operetta  by  the  son  of  Hartzenbusch,  Gerona,  and  other  towns  of  Catalonia,  and 

are  other  productions  in  light  literature.  generally  of  the  **  Coronilla  de  Aragon,"  are 

The  '*  Cervantistas,"  as  they  style  themselves,  likewise  making  rapid  progress, 
have  been  comparatively  idle  of  late,  and  the        Sweden.  —Count  Carl  Snoilsky   has  issued 

affections  and  sympathies  of  Spaniards  would  a  volume,  "Nya  Dikter"  (''New  Poetry '^ 

appear  to  have  been  suddenly  transferred  to  which  must  be  considered  as  the  most  notable 

another  national  idol,  the  great  Don  Pedro  Cal-  collection  of  verse  published  in  Sweden  daring 

deron  de  la  Barca,  whose  second  centenary  was  the  year.     Its  spirit  is  in  an  eminent  degree 

celebrated  in  May.    Innumerable  compositions  patriotic.    He  deals  with  topics  derived  from 

in  prose  or  verse  poured  in  from  all  parts  ot  Swedish  history.   The  volume  contains,  besides, 

the  ancient  Spanish  monarchy,  from  America  a  great  many  poetical  idyls  and  sketches  of 

and  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as  from  travel  in  Europe  and  Algeria.     Noteworthy  is 

Portugal  and  Germany  ;  and  the  festival  has  a  commentary,  as  it  were,  published  by  the  ladj 

brought  forth  a  selection  of  Calderon's  dra-  who  shares  his  wandering  life, 
matic  works  in  four  volumes,  by  Menendez        Another  younger  poet,  A.  U.  BiUith,  not 

Pelayo;  an  "Album  Calderoniano,"  by  Span-  equal  to  Snoilsky  but  yet  a  genuine  poet,  ha 

ish  and  Portuguese  poets ;  "  Homenage  &  Cal-  published  a  new  volume.    A  mixture  of  verse 

deron,"  anonymous ;  and  several  more  works,  and  prose  fills  a  volume  entitled  "  RecoIle^ 

In  September  the  Congress  of  American  Schol-  tions  from  Youth  and  Travels,"  by  the  popukr 

ars  and  Writers  (Congreso  de  los  Americanis-  author  N.P.  Oedman,  a  work  distinguisn^  for 

tas)  met.    It  was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  vivacity  and  humor. 

quarters  of  the  globe,  especially  from  France,        Two  works  of  the  older  poets  are  worthy  of 

Belgium,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  from  re-  mention,  the  first  installment  of  F.  W.  Scho- 

mote  parts  of  America  where  the  Spanish  Ian-  lander's  posthumous  writings  and  G.  Wen- 

guage  is  still  in  use.    The  Government  pub-  nerberg'^s  collected  works.     C.  "W,  Bottiger's 

lished  a  splendid  volume  entitled  "  Relaciones  **Valda    Dikter"   ("Selected    Poetry")  and 

Geogrdficas  de  Indias,"  for  distribution  among  "  Sjelfbiografiska  Anteckningar  och  Bref "  srt 

the  members  of  the  congress.    The  editor  is  posthumous    publications.     A    memoir  was 

Marcos  Jimenez  de  la  Espada,   the  indefati-  published  of  Peter  FjeUstedt,  the  missionary, 

gable  writer  on  the  geography  and  history  of  by  Mrs.  Emilia  Laurin. 
South  America.    The  "  Relaciones "  are  all        In  political  history  F.  F.   Carlson's  great 

original,  and  taken  from  the  Archive  de  Indias  work,  "  Sveriges  Historia  under  Konungamo 

in  Seville,  a  vast  repository  of  papers  and  docu-  af  Pfalziska  Huset,"  has  now  reached  the  be- 

ments  relating  to  America  and  Asia  in  general  ginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  XII.    Schinkel'a 
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"RecolleotionH  of  tlie  Modem  Eistorj'  of  Swe- 
den "  has  been  continned  for  a  great  maDT 
jean,  but  b;  difiereat  aatbora;  the iut, install- 
ment, treating  the  jearf  1638- 18SG,  U  written 
b;  O.  Alio.  0.  Q.  StBrbAck's  "NarratioDg 
from  Swedish  Hiptorj,"  continaed  bj  P.  O. 
BAckiitrdm,  are  now  conolnded.  The  great  il- 
laatrated  "  Uistorj  of  Sweden  from  the  Ear- 
liest Times  to  the  Prwent  Da;,"  oompiled  bj 
different  aathora,  is  approaching  oompleUon. 
Foar  nambers  of  the  sixth  and  lost  volume  have 
already  appeared.  Among  special  works  in 
politii^  history  J.  Mankell's  treatise  on  the 
policy  of  GuHtaTDB  II  Adolphas,  in  which  the 
anthor  maintains  the  opinion  that  the  King  was 
infiuancod  by  the  ideas  of  a  conqueror  rather 
than  by  those  of  a  champion  of  faith,  has 
aroused  animated  diapates.  Aooust  Striudberg 
baa  commenced  a  work  with  the  title,  "  The 
Swedish  People  during  a  Thonsand  Years," 
with  engravingB  by  Oarl  Larsson.  The  work 
caused  great  excitement  in  Sweden,  and  many 
polemical  writings  have  followed. 

£ichhorn  has  with  a  new  Tolume,  "  Swedish 
StudieH,"  contributed  to  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. To  this  department  belong  "  Nektar  och 
Gift,"  and  the  continnation  of  "SrenskaHofvets 
och  Aristokratieus  Uistoria,"  by  Arvid  Ahnfelt. 
Professor  G.  Ljnnggren  has  published  a  new 
Tolnme  of  his  "Annals  of  Swedish  Literature." 
A  work  of  particular  importance  is  "  Philo- 
sophical Investigation  inSweden,"  by  Prnfeesar 
A.  NyblfeuB.  To  the  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  Swedish  people  Arthur  Haze- 


lias  has  made  an  important  oontribntion  by  the 
publication  of  "  Contribntions  to  the  Annals 
of  onr  Culture,"  of  which  Q.  Retziua  has  writ- 
ten the  first  part,  describing  the  ancient  culture 
of  Finland. 

"Spada"haBpQblisheda  collection  of  lively 
and  picturesque  sketches  made  during  aeojoum 
in  the  East.  "  From  the  Polar  Circle  to  the 
Tropic,"  by  "JOrgen"  (Qeorg  LnndstrCm), 
cuntains,  besides  a  qnentity  of  interesting  de- 
scriptions, a  fair  proportion  of  satire. 

Mrs.'H.  Njblom,  the  well-known  novelist, 
has  published  a  collection  of  tales,  while  two 
anonymoas  ladies  have  published,  one  a  novel, 
entitled  ''  Marianne,"  the  other  "  From  the  For- 
est." A  collection  of  "  Stories  and  Fantariea  " 
is  by  Ernst  Lundqvist. 

NordenskiOld'e  celebrated  work,  "Vegas 
Fird  kring  Asien  och  Earopa,"  has  appeared 
both  in  Swedisli  and  in  several  translations. 
It  will  be  followed  by  several  sapplementary 
volumes,  containing  partly  popniar  essays  and 
observations  by  the  partaliers  in  the  Vega 
eipedition,  partly  stnctlj  scientific  treatises 
respecting  the  resnlis  of  the  voyage,  to  be 
published  at  the  cost  of  the  state. 

LOCOMOTIVE  WITH  Duplk  Ihtmso- 
Whikib.  a  new  type  of  railroad  locomotive 
engine,  called  from  the  name  of  the  inventor 
the  Fontaine  locomotive,  has  been  tested  by 
practical  use  on  the  Canada  Southern  Bail- 
way.  The  results  recorded  in  speed  and  duty 
are  so  remarkable  as  to  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  engineers  all  over  the  world.     The 


construction  is  not  only  very  peculiar,  but  con- 
flicts apparently  with  the  recognized  principles 
of  mechanics.  Hence,  when  first  described. 
the  Fontaine  locomotive  shared  the  fate  of 
many  other  important  inventions :  It  was  coO' 
demned  on  theoretical  grounds,  and  even  de- 
rided by  high  engineering  antborities. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  engine  is  that  it  has 
two  sets  of  driving-wheels,  one  OD  top  of  the 


other.  The  main  driving-wheels  in  the  Fon- 
taine engines  are  secnred  to  an  elevated  axle, 
above  the  boiler,  and  running  in  boxes  sup- 
ported byasnitably  braced  frame,  the  cylinder 
and  piston-rods  being  set  in  an  inclined  posi- 

These  driving-wheels  are  of  the  usdbI  con- 
etrnctioD.  but  do  not  touch  the  rails.  Resting 
OD  the  rails  are  other  driving-wheels  of  the 
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same  size  as  the  upper  ones,  with  which  there  inches,  heing  constrncted  for  a  track  of  4  feet 

is  a  frictional  contact.    There  being  no  resist-  8|  inches  gauge.    Its  total  weight,  loaded,  is 

ance,  when  motion  is  communicated  to  the  62,000  pounds ;  weight  on  the  driving-wheels, 

upper  wheels,  the  same  motion  is  transmitted  82,000.    The  driving-wheels  are  70  inches  in 

to  the  lower  ones  bj  friction.    The  contact  diameter,  the  friction-tread  56  inches  in  di- 

between  the  main  driving-wheels,  which  are  ameter,  and  the  upper  driving-wheel  72  inches 

actuated  bj  the  machinery,  and  those  which  in  diameter.    The  stroke  of  the  cylinder  is  24 

draw  the  train  by  the  force  communicated  to  inches,  diameter  of  cylinder  16  inches.    The 

them,  is  not  at  the  outer  periphery  of  the  latter,  tank  has  2,000  gallons  capacity.     There  are 

which  runs  on  the  rails,  but  at  a  second  tread,  140  tubes,  2  inches  in  diameter  and  11  feet 

which  is  much  smaller  in  diameter.    By  this  long.    The  grate  is  62i  inches  by  8Sf ;  the 

device,  although  the  circuinference  of  the  two  total  heating  surface,  906  square  feet, 
wheels  is  about  the  same,  the  wheel  which  roUs       LOCOMOTIVE,  OOMPRESSED-AIR.  Sev- 

over  the  rails  revolves  more  rapidly  than  the  eral  quite    workable    compressed-air   motors 

upper  one,  which  turns  synchronously  with  have  been  tried  and  put  into  practical  employ- 

the  strokes  of  the  piston.  ment  upon  street-raibroads  with  partial  satis- 

To  prevent  slipping,  an  air-pump  is  employed,  faction  in  France,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and 
which  is  operated  from  the  cab,  and  which  acts  the  United  States.  None  of  the  devices  for  the 
on  a  system  of  levers,  by  means  of  which  the  use  of  compressed  air  thus  far  invented  has 
frictional  contact  between  the  upper  and  lower  stood,  however,  the  practical  and  commercial 
drivers  is  diminished  or  increasea,  as  occasion  tests  of  utility  and  economy,  although  every 
may  require,  without  disturbing  the  bearing  of  effort  was  made  in  the  cases  of  some  of  these 
the  lower  wheels  on  the  rails.  The  engine  is  to  make  them  succeed.  Notably,  the  Mekar* 
also  provided  with  an  equalizing  truck,  so  as  ski  air-engine,  which  was  tried  in  Paris,  re- 
al ways  to  preserve  the  bearing  on  the  rail.  The  ceived  abundant  financial  support,  and  was 
parts  are  so  arranged  that  the  center  of  gravity  only  abandoned  after  a  thorongn  trial.  Scott 
of  the  locomotive  will  not  be  so  elevated  as  to  Moncrioff,  of  Glasgow,  built  an  engine  from 
render  it  liable  to  leave  the  track  in  turning  which  good  results  were  obtained  as  far  as 
curves.  its  mechanical  workings  were  concerned,  bot 

An  increase  of  the  speed  of  locomotives  as  which  never  advanced  beyond  the  experiment- 
ordinarily  constructed  can  be  attained  only  by  al  stage.  The  idea  was  not  likely  to  be  aban- 
an  enlargement  of  the  driving-wheels,  or  by  doned,  however,  after  many  failures,  on  sc- 
an increase  in  the  number  of  the  strokes  of  count  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  compressed 
the  pistons.  To  enlarge  the  drivers  beyond  a  air  to  mechanical  motors  for  street-rulroads. 
certain  limit  is  found  objectionable,  since  by  Steam  is  too  destructive  and  uncontrollable  an 
so  doing  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  locomo-  agent  to  be  used  directly  on  street- railroads, 
tive  is  so  elevated  as  to  cause  a  swaying  or  aside  from  the  serious  inconveniences  of  smoke 
gauge  motion,  and  the  locomotive  is  liable  to  and  noise,  which  no  devices  yet  invented  have 
leave  the  track,  especially  on  curves ;  and  it  is  been  able  to  obviate  to  a  sufficient  extent 
found  impracticable  to  materially  increase  the  The  employment  of  compressed  air  as  a  ve- 
number  of  reciprocations  of  the  piston,  except  hide  for  storing  up  mechanical  energy  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  fuel  and  the  straining  of  the  used  at  a  future  time  or  at  a  distance  is  at- 
boiler  to  carry  steam  at  such  a  pressure  as  to  tended  by  two  serious  difficulties.  The  first 
overcome  the  expansion  of  steam  in  the  cylin-  is  the  technical  difficulty  of  the  construction 
ders.  of  reservoirs  and  joints  so  hermetically  tight 

By  means  of  this  ingenious  and  boldly  novel  as  to  prevent  leakage,  and  the   fatal   loss  of 

manner  of  applying  the  power  through  auxil-  power  which  it  entails  if  the  motive  power  is 

iary  drivers,  a  large  increase  of  speed  is  ob-  to  be  stored  up  for   any  length  of  time  or 

tained  from  a  given  size  of  driving-wheel,  with-  transmitted  any  distance.     The  second  diffi- 

out  increasing  the  number  of  piston-strokes  or  culty  is  due  to  a  universal  property  of  gaseous 

the  amount  of  fuel  consumed.    Or,  at  a  con-  matter,  explicable  by  the  kinetic  theory.   The 

stant  rate  of  speed,  a  heavier  load  can  be  hauled  application  of  pressure  to  any  a&rif orm  flaid 

with  the  same  consumption  of  coal,  owing  to  is  attended  by  a  rise  in  temperature  and  a  pro- 

the  completer  development  of  the  effective  portionately  greater  resistance  to  be  overcome 

force  of  the  steam.    The  Fontaine  locomotive  m  obtaining  a  given  degree  of   compressioD. 

has  a  theoretical  advantage  over  engines  of  the  If  the  compression  is  performed  very  slowly 

ordinary  type  of  80  per  cent  in  speed  or  trao-  and  gradually,  no  increase  in  the  sensible  heat 

tion,  and  a  practical  gain  of  80  per  cent  over  of  the  gas  occurs,  and  consequently  no  loss  of 

engines  of  the  same  size  is  claimed  to  have  power ;  but  it  is  impracticable  to  conduct  the 

been  demonstrated.    An  engine  of  the  new  operation  with  such  extreme  slowness  that 

type  has  drawn  a  train  over  the  Pennsylvania  the  molecules  of  the  gas  are  not  excited  to 

Railroad  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  greater  kinetic  activity,  which  is  the  cause  to 

at  the  rate  of  90  miles  an  hour.    The  second  which  the  excess  in  the  increase  of  pressure  doe 

engine  built  on  this  model,  made  at  the  Grant  to  rapid  compression,  the  increase  which  is 

Locomotive  Works,  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  attended  by  a  rise  in  temperature,  is  attributed, 

has  a  total  length  of  wheel-base  of  21  feet  5  The  compression  which  takes  place  at  such  a  rate 
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luce  heat  is  called  adiobatio  compres-  The  size  and  weight  of  the  reservoirs  and  oth- 

le  that  which  is  slow  enough  to  allow  er  apparatus  consequently  depend  in  a  great 

nlar  particles  to  accommodate  them-  measure  upon  the  degree  of  compression  which 

k  more  crowded  condition,  to  shorter  can  be  practicably  attained.'   An  improvement 

more  frequent  impact,  without  cans-  upon  the  Continental  method  of  maintaining  a 
listurbance.  the  temporary  accelera-  steady  temperature  in  the  air  under  pressure 
3lecular  velocity  and  augmented  vio-  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  in  the  pneu- 
npact,  which  is  marked  by  a  rise  in  matic  apparatus  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Wool- 
ire,  is  denoted  isothermd  compres-  wich,  England,  used  for  compressing  air  to  a 
:he  energy  stored  in  the  elastic  fiuid  high  degree  of  pressure  for  the  propulsion  of 
antly  utilized,  the  work  performed  torpedoes.  The  injection  of  the  spray  into  the 
the  same,  whether  the  pressure  were  cylinders  requires  the  use  of  valves  and  other 
>r  isothermal ;  but  if  there  is  a  suffi-  attachments.  More  or  less  leakage  will  occur 
*val  allowed  to  lapse  for  the  energy  through  the  joints.  If  the  compressed  air  is 
I  been  converted  into  heat  to  be  lost  used  at  a  high  degree  of  pressure,  this  would 
liation  of  the  extra  heat,  there  is  a  prove  a  fatal  defect.  To  obviate  this  leakage, 
he  extent  of  the  power  required  to  the  Woolwich  engineers  employed  in  place  of 
le  elevation  of  temperature.  A  cor-  the  injecting  apparatus  a  simple  jacket  of  cold 
g  loss  of  energy  takes  place  in  the  water  around  the  compressing  cylinder.  This 
Q  of  the  stored-up  power,  which  must  technical  improvement,  allowing  of  the  use  of 
aature  of  the  case  be  rapid  also,  and  compressed-air  power  at  very  high  pressures, 
:pansion  is  attended  by  a  diminution  led  Colonel  Beaumont,  of  the  Royal  Arsenal,  to 
ential  energy  equivalent  to  the  loss  the  study  of  a  system  of  compressed-air  loco- 
:rom  an  equally  rapid  rate  of  com-  motives  worked  under  extreme  pressure,  in  vir- 

This  is  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  tue  of  the  principle  that  high  degrees  of  com- 

re  produced  by   sudden  expansion,  pression,  when  kept  isothermal,  are  obtainable 

lens  the  elastic  tension  of  the  fluid  in  at  virtually  no  greater  relative  cost  than  lower 

3nding  degree.    This  double  loss  of  pressures.    He  obviated  the  loss  of  power  in 

ower  attends  every  employment  of  expansion  by  steam-jacketing  the  expansion 

air  for  the  preservation  for  future  cylinders,  which  improvement  afforded  all  that 

the  transmission  of  mechanical  ener-  was  wanting  for  the  isothermal  compression 

ised  in  mines  for  drilling,  not  because  and  expansion  of  air  at  high  pressures.   Colonel 

gnomical  power,  but  because  it  can  Beaumont  has  employed  himself  a  long  time 

lily  applied  and  so  readily  regulated,  upon  the  elaboration  of  his  system  of  com- 

reasons  which  would  make  the  use  pressed-air  motors,  and  has  developed  an  air- 

essed-air  locomotives  desirable  for  locomotive  which  works  satisfactorily  as  far 

>oses,  though  they   should  consume  as  experimental  tests  can  show,  and  in  loug 

)ly  more  fuel  than  steam  locomotives,  and  searching  trials  has  not  only  proved  itself 

id  Belgian  engineers  some  time  since  practicable,  but  in  the   points  of  reliability, 

i  a  method  of  neutralizing  the  changes  durability,  manageability,  noiselessness,   and, 

ature  due  to  compression  and  expan-  above  all,  of  economy,  it  appears  to  be  a  com- 

thus  increasing  the  duty  of  pneu-  plete  success,  which  promises  to  remove  the 

nes  considerably.  They  kept  the  com-  question  of  a  compressed-air   locomotive-en- 

id  expansion  isothermal  by  artificial  gine  finally  out  of  the  category  of  mechanical 

ecting  a  spray  of  cold  water  iuto  the  problems. 

>n -cylinder  and  a  spray  of  hot  water        Colonel  Beaumont  has  built  an  engine  which 

f  steam  into  the  expansion-cylinder,  performs  the  trip  from  the  arsenal  to  Dartford 

y  a  partial  remedy,  since  the  heat  of  and  back,  a  total  distance  of  about  thirty  miles, 

>n,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  parti-  with  one  charge  of  compressed  air,  taking  sixty- 

d  water,  is  not  utilized,  nor  is  the  three  minutes.     His   locomotive  weighs  ten 

is  imparted  to  the  hot  water  which  is  tons.    It  can  carry  a  load  of  sixteen  tons  up  a 

I  into  the  expansion-cylinder  to  keep  moderate  grade.   The  reservoir  is  charged  with 

emperature    and   effective  force  of  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  under  a  pressure 

ressed  air  while  undergoing  expan-  of  one  thousand  pounds  on  the  square  inch., 

i  it  served  to  preserve  the  kinetic  *  The  first  locomotive  made  on  his  system  had 
n  of  the   gas,  and    enhanced  very  .three  cylinders  on  each  side  for  the  purpose  of 

the    eflSciency  of  the  air-engine,  expanding  the  air  down.     It  is  parted  with  in 

of  power  attending    this  artificial  the  last  at  little  above  atmospneric  pressure, 

f   equalizing   the   temperature,  and  He  uses  no  expanding  apparatus  to  reduce  the 

8  tension  of  the  confined  air  vary  pressure  before  turning  on  the  air,  but  lets  it 

with  the  pressure  applied,  is  not  very  into  the  cylinders  at  the  fnll  pressure  of  one 

1,  what  is  of  the  highest  importance  thousand  pounds.   The  cylinders  are  completely 

the  employment  of  compressed  air  air-tight  practically,  being  able  to  retain  the 

aves,  it  is  proved  by  theory  and  sub-  charge  for  several  hours  without  any  material 

in  practice  that  this  loss  is  directly  reduction  of  pressure.     The  form  first  used 

al  to  the  degree   of  compression,  consisted  of  a  number  of  strong  tubes  con- 
tti.— 83    A 
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nected  by  cross-pieces.    A  later  form  consists  dent  Ghirfield,  were,  in  the  message,  very  kind- 

of  a  welded  cylindrical  vessel  with  only  one  ly  presented,  as  foUows : 

opening  serving  foe  both  inlet  and  outlet,  closed  Before  aUuding  to  the  particular  subjeots  which  in 

by  a  spindle- valve,  with  conical  seatmg,  similar  Bubmitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  it  devolyes  upon 

to  an  ordinary  safety-valve.     The  six  cylinders  me  to  amiounoe  to  you.  officially,  the  great  natioDal 

are  reduced  to  four  in  a  newer  form  of  the  calajdty  wWch  viaitedthepeopleof  the 

locomotive.     Colonel  Beaumont  claims  for  his  S^eltoilfcl9S^d^y^^^^^  IpSSj  X^  ^e  ti 

system  an  economy  equal  to  or  greater  than  gone  into  office  under  exceptionally  favorable  drcum- 

that  of  the  steam  locomotive-engine.     The  fact  stances,  and  much  was  expected  from  his  adminUtn- 

that  the  work  done  by  the  ordinary  locomo-  tion.    Political  dissension  had  engendered  sectiootl 

tive  requires  three  sets  of  machinery  in  a  com-  hostility,  but  on  tiie  accession  of  tiic  lau  ^^ 

MTo  Av»4UAiv>o  V     V                            •       #^    J  •   •  there  was  a  general  confidence  among  the  people  that 

pressed-air  locomotave— the  engine  for  driving  j^  admmistration  would  be  conservative,  just,  and 

the  compressing  apparatus,  the   compressing  impartial^  and  its  termination  was  looked  forward  to 

apparatus    itself,    and     the    expansion-engine  with  anxious  hopes  that  with  it  would  oeaac  all  seo- 

which  drives  the  locomotive— militates  against  tional  animosities,  and  that  one  section  of  tiie  Union 

Buoh  a  claim.     The    advantage  of  the  sta-  ;S?^f°^3:g^S^%°w^'rd'''joSL.»; 

tionary    steam-engme    over    the    locomotive  ^ag  this  belief,  which  had  grown  and  strengthened 

steam-engine    amounts  to    the  difference  be-  each  day  as  his  administration  progressed,  that  caused 

tween  If  pound  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  the  people  of  this  State,  in  every  city,  town,  viUage. 

hour,  which  is  the  highest  duty  yet  attained,  ^^^f^^^^^^f^"^®  ^^PJ^*'^^ 

and  three  pounds  per  horse-power  per  hour,  ^^  ^^  g  JJ  i?l^ui!rani  we  have  been  overtaken 

which  IS  the  consumption  in  Daniel  s  locomo-  by  a  misfortune  which  has  weighed  heavily  upon  onr 

tives.     This  economy  must  be  more  than  conn-  ^ople,  the  death  of  our  voung  Governor,  Louis  Alfred 

terbalanced  by  the  friction  of  the  triplex  ma-  Wi^tz,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  hin  age.    He  had 

chinery,  the  cost  of  the  jacketing,  etc.     There  ^^  ^'^  in  public  li^,  oommendng  at  an  ^J.H^ 

.     T^  •"                         .J  ''  ,1^       °\        •«    J     J  Few  men  of  his  years  had  the  same  varied  expencnce 

19,    however,   a  considerable   saving  in   dead  in  all  the  departments  of  government,  from  the  lowest 

weight  in  the  substitution  of  air  for  water  and  to  the  highest,  all  of  which  he  filled  in  succession. 

in  the  reduced  size  of  the  vessels  and  appa-  His  promotion  was  from  one  position  to  another  in 

ratus.    A  joint-stock  company  has  been  formed  regular  progression,  thus  showing  timt  he  has  fiUed 

in  England  for  the  pnrpo«,  of  n^aking  and  ^P^^e%„^b!ir"tt^rd"rl%;Jd^'::; 

working   the  Beaumont  air-engme.      Ihe  ad-  aSiouncing  his  deatii,  the  people  of  Louisiana  **  will 

vantages  of  being  free  from  all  smoke,  having  revere  the  name  of  him  who  always  strove  to  pay  with  • 

no  fire,  and  making  no  smell,  being  com  para-  honest  service  for  everv  honor  received." 

tively  noiseless,  of  being  perfectly  safe  from  x  yt°t ^^^'A J^  n  "^^f^n-      ^/' 1°  Jk*"*^?"*/*^^^^ 

4.U    J               cTL^i^^^^  ^-™  «.i>«  /^i,«««*:««  «#  LXll  of  the  Constitution,  I  took  the  oath  of  office  •» 

the  danger  of  explosion  from  the  exhaustion  of  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

water  in  the  boiler,  of  running  no  risks  of  the 

tubes  leaking  or  the  feed-valves  sticking,  com-  The  chief  objects  of  the  special  session  were 

mend  it  as  a  great  improvement  over  the  steam-  to  provide  an  adequate  revenue  for  the  State, 

locomotive  for  use  in  streets,  or  in  long  tunnels,  and  to  make  the  required  appropriations,  and 

LONGFELLOW,  Hknbt  Wadswobth.   (See  thus  render  the  financial  condition  more  satis- 

'^Annual  Oyclopfledia"  of  1882.)  factory.    The  expenditures  largely  exceed  the 

LOUISIANA.  The  Constitution  of  Louisi-  revenues.  The  appropriations  against  the  gen- 
ana,  adopted  in  1879,  provides  for  a  session  of  eral  fund  for  1880  and  1881  amount  to  $1,423,- 
tho  Legislature  in  1880,  and  there  is  no  provis-  829.71.  The  revenue  from  licenses  and  taxes, 
ion  for  any  other  before  January,  1883.  The  general  fund,  for  the  same  period,  actual  and 
Governor  of  the  State,  however,  found  it  nee-  estimated,  amounts  to  $758,944,  showing  a  dif- 
essary  to  call  a  special  session  *^  to  enact  laws  ference  between  the  estimated  revenue  and  the 
making  appropriations  to  defray  the  ordinary  appropriations  of  $664,885.71. 
expenses  of  the  government,  to  pay  the  inter-  The  constitutional  limit  of  taxation  is  not 
est  on  the  public  debt,  to  support  the  public  the  cause  of  this  deficiency.  The  revenue  de- 
schools,  universities,  and  public  charities  in  the  rived  under  that  limit  would  be  more  than  suf- 
State  of  Louisiana  for  the  years  1882-'83,  to  ficient,  if  collection  of  taxes  could  be  made  to 
make  appropriations  concerning  the  State-  operate  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  State. 
House,  for  the  redemption  of  State-House  war-  The  revenue  laws  from  year  to  year  have  been 
rants,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  gov-  *  progressively  growing  less  efficient.  Larp 
emment,"  and  other  purposes.  amounts  of  property,  movable  and  immofs- 

The   Legislature    accordingly  assembled  at  ble,  have  escaped  taxation.    There  is  no  ani- 

New  Orleans  on  December  5th,  in  special  ses-  formity  anywhere  in  the  State.    As  a  conae- 

sion.    The  President  of  the  Senate,  and  ex-offi'  quence,  some  portions  are  paying  on  a  higb 

do  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  A.  Robertson,  pre-  valuation  a  large  tax,  while  others  on  low  to- 

sided  in  that  body ;  and  Speaker  Ogden,  of  the  sessments  are  paying  but  a  small  tax.     The 

former  session,  presided  in  the  House.    The  valuation  on  productive  real  estate  of  the  same 

message  to  the  Legislature  came    from  the  grade  varies  from  five  to  twenty  dollars  per 

Lieutenant-Governor,  S.  D.  McEnery,  in  con-  acre.    There  is  a  universal  demand  for  reme- 

sequenoe  of  the  recent   death   of  Governor  dial  legislation.    The  remedy  is  plam,  and  the 

Wutz.    This  event,  as  also  the  death  of  Presi-  means  pointed  oat  by  tiie  Oonstitntioa  are  add- 
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,  A  recent  convention  of  collectors  and  The  Governor  speaks  in  his  message  in  en- 
tors  demonstrated  that,  under  the  present  thasiastic  terms  of  the  prospects  of  the  State : 
n,  no  equitable  assessment  could  be  made,  *'  The  outlook  for  the  State  is  most  hopeful, 
ould  the  collection  of  taxes  be  adequately  The  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  are  nowhere 
ced.  Those  paying  on  the  highest  valua-  else  equaled.  No  country  presents  such  ad  van- 
vere  really  paying  four  times  the  tax  on  tages  of  water  communication.  Nearly  every 
ime  grade  of  land  that  is  paid  in  a  neigh-  locality  is  reached  by  a  navigable  stream.  Their 
g  parish.  In  some  localities  the  revenue  resources  are  attracting  attention,  and  despite 
e  property  is  faken  for  its  actual  value,  adverse  circumstances  a  wonderful  develop- 
he  assessment  is  made  accordingly.    Thus,  ment  of  those  resources  is  going  on.    Trade  and 

a  piece  of  property  yields  a  revenue  of  commerce  are  increasing,  extended  railroads 

00,  it  is  assessed  at  the  same  figures,  when  are  in  process  of  construction,  and  manufac- 

cessment  in  reality  should  be  not  less  than  tories  are  attracting  universal  attention.    Im- 

times  that  amount.    The  State  Commis-  migration  begins  to  turn  toward  the  State.    A 

r  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  annual  pro-  most  amicable  feeling  exists  between  the  two 

ve  capacity  of  this  State,  from  agricultural  races.    Hace  prejudices  have  subsided,  and  the 

lets,  to  be  $75,000,000,  and,  if  the  same  people,  white  and  colored,  are  a  unit  in  striv- 

>per  rule  were  to  be  foUowed,  the  assess-  mg  to  develop  the  resources  of    Louisiana, 

-rolls  should  show  only  this  amount.  Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  nearly 

3  Constitution  intended  to  secure  a  reve-  every  vegetable,  plant,  and  tree  that  springs 

*om  licenses,  and  to  so  graduate  the  sys-  from  her  soil  can  be  utilized  and  made  profit- 

s  to  make  every  calling  pay  only  its  just  able.    In  fact,  there  is  a  wonderful  diversity  in 

•rtion  to  the  support  of  the  government,  our  products  of  fruits,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  com, 

he  provisions  of  the  present  law  operate  and  other  cereals,  while  valuable  fibrous  plants 

to  defeat  the  intentions.     While  there  are  now  being  introduced.    Attention  is  being 

>e  a  uniformity  of  grade  among  the  same  given  to  stock-raising  in  some  of  the  parishes, 

it  so  discriminates  as  to  others  as  to  be  and  in  a  few  years  our  stock-raisers  will  be 

unequal  and  unjust.     Occupations  which  able  to  supply  the  home  demand  for  horses  and 

to  contribute  a  large  sum  pay  compara-  mules.    The  future  for  Louisiana  is  a  grand 

nothing,  while  the  burden  falls  on  those  one.    It  does  not  seem  chimerical,  when  we 

lerive  the  smallest  income  from  their  oc-  look  at  our  extraordinary  advantages,  to  antici- 

ion.     The  largest  capitals  pay  compara-  pate  a  future  maximum  production  to  the  value 

the  smallest  license-tax.  of  $500,000,000  per  annum. 

)  amount   derived  from  licenses  under  ^^  There  is  no  reason,  then,  for  the  continued 

resent  law  is  $200,000;  under  the  former  cry  of  *  Poor  Louisiana  and  her  impoverished 

Q  the  revenue  from  this  source  was  $400,-  people.'    We  must  realize  the  fact  that  she  is 

The  forfeited  and  delinquent  property  rich,  and  force  her  to  the  front  rank  of  States. 

)n-payment  of  taxes  has  been  continued  Her  assessment-roll  for  1880  shows  a  valuation 

3  assessment-rolls  for  the  current  years,  of  $177,096,459.72,  and  for  1881,  $181,660,- 

iere  is  some  doubt  about  selling  this  de-  291.82.    This  is  wrong  and  should  be  corrected, 

ion  of  property  for  the  taxes  of  1880-'81,  Such  valuations  do  us  no  credit.    When  the 

le  State  should  lose  the  back  taxes.    An  property  of  this  State  is  thoroughly  assessed, 

ovided  for  the  sale  of  this  property  on  even  at  two  thirds  of  its  value,  it  will  show  a 

rst  Saturday  in  each  month,  and  from  valuation  of  quite  $300,000,000.     The  consti- 

0  day  thereafter.  There  are  very  few  tutional  limit  on  taxation  will  then  be  more 
les — not  more  than  three — in  which  this  than  sufficient.  The  tax  rate  can  then  be  re- 
gion of  the  law  has  been  complied  with,  duced,  the  State  government  sustained,  and  our 
irly  every  case  the  sale  has  been  made  State  debt  annually  decreased.  Confidence  will 
difierent  day.    Valuable  properties,  on  be  restored,  our  bonds  will  be  on  the  market 

1  the  State  had  a  claim  for  taxes,  have  at  a  reasonable  interest,  commanding  a  premi- 
sold  for  insignificant  sums,  the  owners  um ;  capital  will  rapidly  find  its  way  here,  and 

generally  the  purchasers.    These  sales  we  will  no  longer  be  humiliated  at  the  low 

eclared  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void,  credit  of  our  State." 

g  been  made  in  violation  of  law.    It  is  The  first  act  passed  at  the  extra  session, 

ited  that  the  back  taxes  amount  to  nearly  beginning  December  5,  1881,  is  an  appropria- 

),000.  tion  of  $27,080  to  4efray  its  own  expenses, 

ihe  parish  of  Orleans  there  are  judgments  The  second  and  third  acts  authorize  the  State 

xes  and  licenses  to  the  amount  of  $600,-  Treasurer  to  pay  over  the  old  balance  belonging 

The  Attorney-General  states  that  it  is  to  the  seminary  fund  to  the  Louisiana  State 

It  to  execute  the  judgments  in  these  University,  and  provides  for  repairs  of  the  uni- 

becaase  some  have  been  settled,  and  it  versity  buildings  at  Baton  Rouge.    The  fourth 

ttot  appear  from  the  records  what  pay-  act  appropriates  $126,802.17  to  complete  the 

have  been  made.    Therefore  legislation  restoration  of  the  Capitol  at  Baton  Rouge.   The 

essary  to  provide  the  means  for  the  em-  fifth  act  makes  appropriations  for  the  ordinary 

ent  of  experts  to  investigate  these  judg-  expenses  of  the  government,  interest  on   the 

,  and  ascertain  which  of  tnem  are  in  force,  public  debt,  public  schools,  and  public  chari- 
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ties,  for  six  months  until  Jalj  1st.    It  provides  their  frequent  recurrence,  and  the  distraction 

for  the  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  execu-  which  they  require  from  sober  pursuits,  are 

tive  and  judiciary  departments  out  of  the  gen-  great  evils.     The  fact  is  admitted  that  the 

eral  fund.    It  orders  payment  out  of  the  inter-  people  are  the  source  of  political  power ;  that 

est  tax  fund  of  ^^  reduced  interest  on  coopons  they  govern  through  their  appointed  agents, 

of  consolidated  bonds,  under  the  provisions  of  who  are  responsible  to  them ;  bat  it  is  impor- 

the  constitutional  ordinance  relative  to  the  tant  that  these  facts  should  not  be  concomitant 

State  debt,  $120,000,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  with  idleness,  dissipation,  debauchery,  and  cor- 

be  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  por-  ruption,  which  seem  to  be  consequents  upon 

tion  of  the  State  debt  already  stamped  or  con-  many  elections  in  the  States  of  the  Union, 

verted,  and  that  which  may  be  stamped  prior  Nothing  in  the  relations  between  Louisianfl 

to  July  1, 1882."    The  sixth  and  last  act  of  this  and  her  sister  States  is  noteworthy,  unless  it  be 

session  created  a  printing  board.  that  the  State  of  New  York  commenced  a  suit, 

Having  ended  by  limitation  of  time  without  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to 

completing  the  revenue  and   license  bills,   a  recover  $1,050,  the  amount  of  thirty  coupons 

second  extra  session  was  called  by  the  Gov-  detached  from  bonds  issued  by  the  State  of 

ernor,  and  commenced  on  the  26th  of  Decem-  Louisiana  in  1874.    In  the  year  1878  a  bill  was 

her.    The  Legislature  now  passed  its  third  act  passed  through  the  Legislature  of  New  York 

providing  for  the  investing  of  the  interest  tax  to  authorize  any  citizen  to  transfer  an  overdue 

fund  in  the  hands  of  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  written  obligation  of  any  other  State  to  the 

State,  in  bonds  of  the  United  States  Govern-  State  of  New  York,  and  that,  upon  being  se- 

ment,  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  cured  in  the  payment  of  costs  and  expenses  of 

reduced  interest  due  or  to  become  due  on  the  the  suit,  her  Attorney -General  should  bring  suit 

bonds  of  the  State.  for  its  collection.    This  bill  did  not  meet  the  ap- 

The  Constitution  of  1879,  it  may  be  remem-  probation  of  the  Governor,  and  was  defeated 
bered,  presented  this  alternative  to  the  bond-  The  veto  of  Governor  Robinson  was  emphatic, 
holders :  either  to  retain  the  face  of  the  bonds,  and  his  message  is  worthy  of  preservation : 
the  interest  being  reduced  to  2  per  cent,  or  to  State  or  New  York,  Executive  Chamber,  I 
have  the  bonds  reduced  to  seventy-five  cents  on  Albant,  Jum  u,  1878.  f 
the  dollar,  and  receive  4  per  cent  on  them.  As  Memorandum  in  brief  of  the  reason*  far  dieapprm»^ 
the  State  debt  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  '^^  ^^/"".'J^^^  <^*{^<' "^^^^.^  A^ 
$12,000,000,  at  2  per  cent  interest,  $240,000  J^ai^^tl^  ^^^""-^  thte  SUUe  holding da^ 
are  required  to  pay  the  interest.  If  reduced  to  The  Constitution  of  tho  United  States  does  not  pcr- 
$9,000,000  at  4  per  cent  interest,  $860,000  are  mit  a  citizen  to  sue  a  State  in  the  United  States  oourts. 
necessary.  As  the  rate  of  taxation  at  present  This  bill  attempts  to  evade  that  provision  by  author- 
is  limited  to  one  mill,  and  the  assessed  value  if  ng  a  citizen  of  this  State,  holding  anv  obligations  rf 
^f  f  «^«Ki^  r.-^T.^,.f «.  ?o  Ai  Q1  AAA  AAA  .v«i«  *i  Q1  ^"^^^  Statcs,  to  sssigu  his  ckims  to  the  State,  and  to 
of  taxable  property  is  $181,000,000,  only  $181,-  be  prosecut^  in  the  name  of  the  State  bv  the  Attor- 

000  can  be  collected  to  pay  the  interest.     A  ney-Goneral  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual.  In 

yearly  deficit,  which  may  vary  from  $59,000  to  other  words,  it  requires  the  State  to  lay  down  its  % 

$179,000,  must  exist.     The  sole  constitutional  ^}li  i^  honor,  and  its  mtegrity  aa  a  sovereign  Stotc 

remedy  for  thie  lies  in  an  increase  of  assess-  I^l^riktaJ^  &  o^  ^l!irn"«obaS 

ments.      Ihese  are  notoriously  low.     Neither  against  other  States,  and  in  w)  domjr  to  evade  the 

of  the  extra  sessions  of  this  year  met  the  vexed  Constitution,  and  to  assume  a  false  position  by  proee 

question  to  which  their  attention  was  directed  cuting  cMms  in  which  it  has  no  interest  whatever, 

in    the  Governor's  message,  and  which    the  (Signed)                   L.  ROBINSON. 

Constitution  relegated  to  the  Legislature.     No  An  act  with  the  same  title  was  introduced 

board  for  the  equalization  of  assessments    is  the  following  year  into  the  Greneral  Court  of 

yet  established,  and  the  year  closed  with  the  New  Hampshire,  and  adopted.     In  1880  tbe 

Legislature  still  in  session.  Legislature  of   New  York  passed  the  former 

There  was  no  serious  civil  or  social  disturb-  act,  and  there  was  no  veto.  It  is  under  this 
ance  during  1881.  An  organized  strike  occurred  last  act  that  the  suit  of  New  York  was  com- 
in  New  Orleans  on  the  1st  of  September,  which  menced  in  April  last.  In  1881  a  bill  under  this 
interfered  with  commerce,  and  at  one  moment  same  title  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature 
seemed  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  Common-  of  Massachusetts,  but  that  Commonwealth  re- 
wealth.  The  militia,  at  the  request  of  the  jected  it.  These  suits  are  pending  in  the  So- 
mayor,  was  called  to  protect  the  armories  and  preme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Con- 
assist  the  police  in  maintaining  order.  But  an  stitution  of  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction 
amicable  compromise  was  effected  between  to  determine  controversies  between  the  States, 
employers  and  employed,  and  on  the  15th  of  The  controversies  heretofore  determined  hs^e 
September  order  was  restored  without  a  resort  related  to  subjects  of  jurisdiction  and  bound- 
to  force.  There  Las  been  no  exodus  during  the  ary,  which  disturbed  the  colonies,  and  were 
year,  or  any  disturbed  relations  between  the  inherited  by  the  States.  The  question  which 
white  and  the  colored  populations.  will  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  pre- 

The  absence  of  general  and  municipal  elec-  sented  in  a  very  forcible  manner  in  the  abore- 

tions  during  the  year  has  been  favorable  to  cited  message  of  Governor  Robinson, 

tranquillity.    The  interruption  of  industry  by  These  suits  exhibit  the  fact  that  the  finance* 
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of  Louisiana  are  still  in  a  state  of  embarrass-  871  of  which  employ  steam,  and  129  vacunm- 
ment,  and  her  resooroes  have  been  greatly  pans.  The  rice  product  to  September  Ist  was 
diminished.  The  same  conditions  exist  to  a  22,000  barrels  of  clean  rice,  against  81,000  for 
still  larger  extent  in  her  most  important  city,  the  preceding  year — a  production  of  48,185,000 
Suits  against  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  pounds  of  rice.  This  is  ooe  of  the  growing  in- 
United  States  court,  have  been  decided  ad-  dustries  of  a  State  which  has  over  70,000,000 
versely,  and  the  court  has  compelled  the  coun-  acres  of  land  fitted  for  rice-culture.  The  cotton- 
cil,  by  mandamus,  to  levy  a  tax  for  payment  crop  for  1880-'81  reached  6,589,829  bales,  of 
of  these  judgments.  The  Constitution  of  1879  which  1,586,000  were  received  in  New  Orleans, 
limited  the  taxing  power  of  the  city  to  ten  Additional  barge  transportation  on  the  Mis- 
mills.  This  was  a  measure  of  repudiation,  and  sissippi  and  the  elevators  at  New  Orleans  have 
it  was  overruled  immediately  afterward  by  a  been  built  to  accommodate  its  growing  grain- 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  re-  trade,  which  has  been  as  follows,  in  bushels: 
quiring  the  levy  of  a  tax,  over  and  above  the 
ten  mills,  of  five  mills  to  pay  the  interest  on 
its  premium  bonds.  The  present  assessment 
of  taxable  property  reaches  $108,177,249.71. 
On  this  there  is  a  tax  of  fifteen  mills,  to  which  

will  be  added  a  further  tax  of  16}  mills,  mak-  Shipped  in  1879-'80  on  186  steamfthipB  and  188  MdliDg-vesselft. 

ing  a  total  tax  of  81 J  miUs  for  1882.    On  the  "      i880-'8i  on  228       "       md  iia    - 
81st  of  December,  1881,  the  Administrator  of       The  tobacco  receipts  reached  11,584  bogs- 
Public  Accounts  of  the  city  computes  its  total  heads,  of  which  9,527  were  exported.     Tlie 
bonded  and  floating  debt  at  $16,872,220.69.   Of  cultivation  of  a  species  of  tobacco  of  peculiar- 
this,  $14,478,301.84  represents  the  bonded  debt,  ly  fine  flavor,  known  as  Perique^  is  gradually 
The  government  of  the  State  and  of  the  dying  out.    The  Perique  tobacco-plant  is  in- 
city,  from  1860  to  1876,  was  in  no  particular  digenons  and  confined  to  a  small  district  in  St. 
normal  or  responsible.    There  was  during  this  James  Parish,  three  miles  from  the  Mississippi 
period,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  an  eager  River  and  about  fifty-five  miles  above  New 
and  irrepressible  desire  to  borrow  money,  with-  Orleans.     It  is  a  French  settlement,  wholly 
out  much  reference  to  the  object,  and  with  no  given  to  this  one  culture.     All  efforts  to  pro- 
care   as  to  the  means  of  payment.    The  fact  dnce  it  elsewhere  have  failed.    The  leaves  are 
that  in  the  civil  commotions  the  accumulated  plucked  from  the  stem  and  never  permitted  to 
capital  of  the  State,  the  moneyed  and  indus-  dry.    After  four  months  of  careful  manipula- 
tria]  corporations,  many  of  the  virile  popula-  tion  it  is  fitted  for  market.    No  foreign  sub- 
tion,  had  been  destroyed,  was  not  estimated,  stances  are  used  in  its  preparation ;  it  owes  its 
Nor   were  the  conditions  of  general  poverty  flavor  to  its  intrinsic  qualities  and  to  that  par- 
and  distress  considered  of  importance.  ticular  soil.    The  press  used  is  of  the  most 
The  returns  of  the  census  for  the  last  decade  primitive  construction.    The  tobacco  is  made 
show  that  Louisiana  is  occupied  by  two  dis-  up  into  rolls,  or  "carrots,"  of  about  four  pounds 
tinct  races,  which  differ  in  complexion  and,  in  each.    There  are  three  grades,  the  finest  of 
a  great  measure,  in  all  other  conditions  that  which  is  consumed  by  the  planters  themselves; 
affect  men  in  society,  historical  traditions,  as-  the  next  quality  is  employed  by  cigarette- 
sociations,  modes  of  life,  habits,  aspirations,  makers.    The  revenue  paid  on  it  is  sixty-three 
yet  with  perfect  political  equality.   Time  must  and  a  half  cents  a  pound,  in  lieu  of  sixteen 
be  allowed  before  the  race  not  versed  in  the  cents  on  other  tobaccos  which  are  not  stemmed 
art  of  government,  either  of  self  or  the  nation,  like  Perique.    In  consequence  of  these  exac- 
can  fit  itself  for  these  responsibilities.     Nor  tions  the  product  is  declining.    Nineteen  plant- 
can  it  be  a  surprise  that  important  legislative  ers  have  abandoned  it,  and  there  are  only  six- 
questions  of  State  finance,  intinuitely  connected  teen  engaged  in  what  was  once  a  lucrative 
with  State  honor,  should  be  decided  as  if  the  business.    A  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress 
wise  and  just,  for  the  time  being,  were  in  a  permitting  the  transportation  of  Perique  in 
hopeless  minority.  bond.    It  failed,  probably  from  the  small  influ- 
This  year  has  been  free  from  any  continuance  ence  brought  to  bear  in  its  favor.    Unless  some 
of  the  exodus.    The  principal  subjects  of  anx-  similar  measure  revive  it,  Perique  will  soon  be 
iety  arose  out  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate,  a  thing  of  the  past.    The  last  crop  only  reached 
In  January  the  weather  was  unusually  severe,  10,000  "carrots,"  or  40,000  pounds.    The  fos- 
especially  in  Southern  Louisiana.     The  pros-  tering  of  small  industries  and  the  develop- 
pects  of  the  orange-crop  were  destroyed.    The  ment  of  many  minor  cultures,  instead  of  the 
suffar-crop  was  much  injured.   It  will  not  prob-  absorption  of  all  endeavor  in  the  great  staples, 
s      ably  reach  beyond  half  that  of  the  previous  woula  enhance  the  prosperity  of  Louisiana. 
I      season.    During  the  year  ending  September  9,  For  instance,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Natchi- 
^  .  1881,  273,000,000  bounds  of  sugar  were  raised  toches  the  truflBe  is  indigenous,  and  might  be- 
I      in  Louisiana,  of  wnich  174,644  hogsheads  and  come  a  source  of  profit    Madder  grows  luxu- 
47,485  barrels  reached  the  port  of  New  Or-  riantly.    Cochineal-culture  might  well  be  made 
1^8,  together  with  272,962  barrels  of  molas-  profitable  where  the  aloe  flourishes  as  it  does 
i      ^   There  are  1,144  sugar-houses  in  the  State,  in  lower  Louisiana.     The  soil  is  too  spongy 
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for  the  olive,  which  loves  the  driest  hill-sides. 
The  cotton-seed  prodaces  an  oil  which  is  man- 
nfaotared  to  a  large  extent  in  New  Orleans. 
Refined,  it  compares  well  with  olive-oil  in 
flavor,  and  is  exported  to  Europe  in  large  quan- 
tities and  employed  to  adulterate  olive-oil. 
During  the  past  year  a  process  has  heen  in- 
vented hj  which  it  can  he  manufactured  into 
a  species  of  vegetable  butter.  The  Moras  mul- 
ticauliSy  the  mulberry-tree  on  which  the  silk- 
worm thrives,  grows  in  Louisiana,  and  during 
the  year  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
breeding  of  the  worms,  with  a  view  to  engag- 
ing in  silk-culture. 

The  State  has  not  suffered  from  any  pesti- 
lential diseases.  The  temperature  during  the 
summer,  though  high,  was  uniform.  It  is  the 
rapid  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  moisture 
and  dryness,  apparently,  which  give  support  to 
pestilence  and  propagate  climatic  disorders. 

Commerce,  relieved  of  this  check,  has  flour- 
ished. The  imports,  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  1st,  amounted  to  $12,418,270, 
against  $10,916,042  for  the  preceding  twelve- 
month. The  exports  reached  $104,150,450, 
against  $93,335,880  for  187tf-'80. 

The  jetties  maintain  their  complete  success. 
A  recent  survey  shows  that  the  shallowest  spot 
in  the  channel  gives  a  depth  of  twenty-six  and 
a  half  feet,  while  between  the  jetties  them- 
selves there  is  nothing  shoaler  than  thirty  feet 

The  principal  feature  in  the  annals  of  this 
year  is  the  railroad  development.  The  con- 
nection between  New  Orleans  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  has  been  perfected.  The  last  spike 
needed  was  driven  at  Blanco  Peak,  about  nine- 
ty miles  east  of  El  Paso,  on  the  1st  day  of  De- 
cember, at  an  altitude  of  some  ^ve  thousand 
feet  above  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The 
Texas  Pacific  began  at  Fort  Worth,  and  five 
hundred  and  twenty-one  miles  were  built  in 
five  hundred  and  twenty-one  days,  uniting 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Blanco  Junction. 

What  is  known  as  the  Erlanger  Syndicate 


have  made  their  arrangements  to  enter  New 
Orleans.  This  line  of  railroad  will  connect  the 
city  directly  with  Cincinnati.  The  line  of  rail- 
road extends  from  New  Orleans  to  Meridian 
in  Mississippi,  and  thence  through  Tuscaloosa, 
Birmingham,  and  Chattanooga.  This  connec- 
tion is  new,  and  the  traversing  of  so  wide 
a  lake  as  Maurepas  by  a  railroad  is  deemed  a 
feat  in  engineering.  This  syndicate  is  com- 
pleting the  connections  of  Shreveport  and 
Vicksburg,  and  these  with  Savannah  and 
BrunswicK.  The  completion  of  the  railroads 
into  Texas  brings  New  Orleans  in  connection 
with  the  Nueces  and  into  prospective  connec- 
tion with  Tampico  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  Louisiana 
is  the  twenty-second  State  in  population  in  the 
Union.  It  numbers  939,946  souls.  The  citj 
of  New  Orleans  has  a  population  of  216,140. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  this  is  an  under- 
estimate, the  census  having  been  taken  in  June 
of  the  summer  succeeding  the  epidemic  of  1879, 
when  there  was  a  large  absenteeism  due  to  the 
possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  the  scourge. 

The  negro  population  shows  a  more  rapid 
increase  than  the  white  in  all  the  Soutiiern 
States,  Alabama  alone  excepted.  In  Louisiana 
the  census  shows  a  gain  of  26  per  cent  in  the 
whites,  while  38  per  cent  is  the  negro  gain. 

The  public  schools  in  Louisiana  suffer  from 
irregulaiity  in  payments,  and  throughout  the 
country  parishes  from  the  sparseness  of  popu- 
lation, who  live  on  distinct  plantations,  and 
are  not  often  gathered  into  considerable  Til- 
lages and  towns.  The  city  of  New  Orleans 
was  divided  into  three  public-school  districts, 
each  with  a  separate  board  of  directors,  at  the 
time  of  its  consolidation.  Two  hundred  tboa- 
sand  dollars  are  annually  appropriated  by  the 
city  for  the  support  of  these  schools.  From 
1874  to  1882  the  city  was  in  arrears  $481,- 
719.70. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  popala- 
tion  of  the  State,  by  parishes,  in  1880  and  1870: 


PARISHES. 


Aaoenrion 

AMomption 

AToyelles 

BteoTille... 

Bossier 

Osddo 

Cslosslea 

Qsldwell 

Ckmeron 

Catahoak 

Claiborne 

Conoordls. 

Do  Boto 

East  Baton  Rouge 

EastCsrroU. 

East  FeUdana  . . . 

Franklin 

Grant  

Iberia 

IbenrUle 


1880. 


16L895 
17.010 
1«,747 
10,443 
16,042 
26.296 
12,4S4 
^767 
2.416 
10.277 
18,887 
14,914 
15,608 
19,006 
12,184 
1^182 
6,495 
6,188 
16.676 
17,544 


1870. 


ii,6n 

18,284 

12,926 

10,686 

12,675 

21,714 

6,738 

4,820 

1,591 

8,475 

20,240 

9,9n 

14,963 

17,816 

1M99 
^078 
4,517 
9.042 

18^7 
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Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafkyetta 

Lafoarobe 

Lincoln 

Livingston 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches.... 

Orleans 

Onachito 

Plaqaemines.... 
Point  Conp6e. . . 

Rapides 

Bed  BiTer 

Blchland 

Sabine 

Saint  Bernard. . . 
Saint  Charles  . . . 
Saint  Helena.... 


1880. 

1870. 

6,828 

7,646 

12,166 

17,767 

18,285 

10,888 

19,118 

14,719 

11,075 

•      «  •  •  • 

5,258 

4,026 

18,906 

8,600 

14.206 

9,887 

19,707 

18,265 

216,090 

191,418 

14,685 

11,582 

11,575 

10,552 

17,785 

12.981 

88,663 

18,015 

8,678 

a440 

'iiio 

7,844 

6,456 

4,405 

8,558 

7,161 

4,867 

7,504 

5,428 

PARISUIS. 


Saint  James 

Saint  John  Bap- 
tist  

Saint  Landry. . . . 

Saint  Martin.... 

Saint  Mary 

Saint  Tammany. 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

Terrebonne 

Union 

Vermilion. 

Vemoo 

Washington. 

Webster 

West     Baton 
Bongs 

West  Carroll 

West  Feliciana. . 

Winn 


Stota 


1889. 


14,714 

9,6S6 

40,004 

12,668 

19,891 

6,887 

9.688 

17,815 

17,967 

18,536 

8,738 

6,160 

6,190 

10,005 

7,667 

2,n6 

12,809 

6,846 


989,946 


1870. 


10,1a 

6,761 

9,870 

18,860 

5,264 

7.936 
13,410 
13,451 
11,6» 

4,038 


^ll4 

16.410 
4,054 

736,015 


LUTHERANS.  The  following  is  a  summary  the  United  States,  as  ffiven  in  the  "  Lntheriscbo 
of  the  statistics  of  the  sjmods  and  the  generd  Kalender  **  of  Brobst  &  Dielil,  AUentown,  Podd- 
bodies  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in    sjlvania,  for  1882 : 
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nrsBAL  oouNau 

rlam  of  PeQQ8;^lTanU  . . . . 

rium  of  New  \  ork 

iw  8y nod 

3f  Texas 

Ucal  Lutheran  District  8y- 

>fOhio 

ti  Aagustaoa  8yncwl 

io  Synod 

Synod  

I  Synod 

i  Synod. 


Praadi-  Congrt-jCoauDanl- 
gationA.     canU. 


en. 


Iclally  connected  with  the 
^uncll : 

1  Synod  of  Iowa. 

fUa  Auguatana  Synod . . . 


oroAL  ooirrcBJtxoB. 
irnod  of  Missouri  and  other 


)f  Wisconsin 

flan  Synod 

>f  Minnesota 

h    Eranffolical     Lutheran 
erence  of  Missouri 


»AL  STirOD,  SOUTH. 

>f  North  CTarolIna 

9f  South  Carolina. 

)f  Virginia 

of  Southwest  Vii^nia. 

Ipjii  Synod. 

>ir  Georgia 


(BKBKAL  8T50D. 


af  Maryland 

9f  West  Pennsylvania. . . 

ck  Synod 

lio  Svnod , 

ean  (synod 

ay  Synod 

snnsy Ivania  Synod 

Synod 

berg  Synod 

ranch  Synod 

>f  Northern  Illinois 

>f  Central  Pennsylvania... 

if  Iowa  (English) 

>f  Northern  Indiana 

»f  Southern  Illinois 

Illinois  Synod , 

>f  N.  York  and  N.  Jersey, 

lanna  Synod 

rg  Synod 

Synod 

wa  Synod : 

I  Wartburg  Synod 

Tennessee  Synod 


CPBirDBKT  sncoDfl. 

ynod  of  Ohio  and  other 
s* 


lee  Synod. 

Synoid  (Orabau^s) 

I  Norwegian  Ev.  Luth.  Sy. 
nee  of  Norwegian  Danish 

Bran  Church.  

Br.  Luth.  Ch.  in  America. 
1  Er.  Luth.  Ansgari  Synod 

rg  Synod 

lel  Synod 

Evan.  Lutheran  Synod 

iryland 

onnected  with  a  synod . . . 


i  whole  Lutheran  Church 
s 


202 
70 
74 
80 

81 
147 
25 
26 
13 
14 


681 


161 
22 


814 


739 
97 

182 
8t) 


1,055 

25 
86 
80 
28 
6 
8 


894 
86 

142 
87 

61 
882 
49 
60 
25 
28 


1,214 


270 
58 


1,587 


970 

159 

593 

62 

8 


1,792 

49 
53 
55 
44 
9 
13 


128 

222 

63 

103 

64 

112 

29 

82 

42 

70 

24 

85 

63 

141 

73 

112 

23 

87 

88 

64 

19 

25 

8S 

41 

87 

73 

25 

81 

41 

78 

10 

18 

23 

82 

51 

89 

82 

65 

29 

54 

8d 

81 

25 

82 

87 

48 

14 

15 

847 

1,233 

197 

812 

25 

80 

19 

22 

22 

80 

63 

880 

22 

70 

SI 

45 

18 

2) 

5 

8 

8 

•  • 

48 

50 

455 

1,026 

8,299 

6,865 

85,690 

25,9i4 

12,876 

6,8b8 

6,419 
41,976 
5.464 
7,000 
1,818 
2,106 


194,656 


25,000 
7,000 


223,656 


154,522 

26,219 

G0,420 

6,026 

400 


256,587 

4,725 

5,566 
4,150 
2,557 
865 
1,100 

19,463 

12,614 
18,290 
4,056 
6.030 
2,874 
12,500 
13,997 
8,406 
6,200 
1,701 
2,129 
7.140 
1:279 
8,55a 
1,015 
1,835 
6,195 
6,063 
4,485 
1,042 
1,747 
6,000 
1,056 

124,784 


47,550 

7,891 
8,200 
6,000 

21,261 
4,000 
1,200 
8,0:0 
1,850 

1.420 
15,000 

111,862 


'  from  the  Sjmodical  Conference  in  September,  1881. 


Increase  doriDgr  the  year,  125  pastors,  182 
congregations,  and  37,884  communicants. 

The  ^^Kalender''  enumerates  as  belonging 
to  or  connected  with  the  several  branches  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  20  theological  semina- 
ries, 16  colleges,  23  seminaries  and  academies, 
14  seminaries  for  young  women,  83  benevolent 
institutions  (for  orphans,  the  infirm,  sick,  and 
immigrants),  and  78  periodical  publications,  of 
which  28  are  in  the  German,  26  in  the  Eng- 
lish, 6  in  the  Swedish,  and  18  in  the  Norwegian 
and  Danish  languages.  The  General  Council 
and  the  General  Synod  have  each  a  committee 
of  foreigu  missions  and  a  committee  of  home 
missions ;  the  Missouri  Synod  has  a  freedmen's 
mission,  and  the  Swedish  Augustana  Synod  has 
a  mission  among  the  Indians. 

The  growth  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States  has  been  very  rapid,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accessions  by  immigration.  In 
1828  there  were  returned  178  pastors  and  900 
congregations;  in  1845,  22  synods,  538  pas- 
tors, 1,307  congregations,  and  185,629  com- 
municants; in  1860,  36  synods,  1,198  pastors, 
2,279  congregations,  and  232,780  communi- 
cants ;  in  1865, 42  synods,  1,559  pastors,  2,825 
congregations,  and  310,677  communicants;  in 
1870,  48  synods,  2,016  pastors,  8,330  congre- 
gations, and  396,567  communicants;  in  1875, 
63  synods,  2,546  pastors,  4,559  congregations, 
and  559,119  communicants;  and  in  1880,  58 
synods,  3,087  pastors,  5,376  congregations,  and 
689,195  communicants. 

The  thirtieth  l)iennial  convention  of  the  Gen- 
eral St/nod  met  at  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  June 
8th.  Delegates  were  present  from  twenty- 
two  synods,  leaving  two  synods  unrepresented. 
Professor  Charles  A.  Hay,  D.  D.,  of  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  president. 
The  attention  of  the  synod  was  given  princi- 
pally to  the  consideration  of  the  interests  of  its 
benevolent  enterprises  and  boards.  The  Board 
of  Church  Extension  reported  that  its  receipts 
for  two  years  had  been  $20,901,  of  which 
$6,097  had  been  received  for  general  funds  and 
$14,804  in  the  form  of  special  gifts.  Recom- 
mendations that  permission  be  no  more  granted 
to  congregations  to  appeal  to  the  churches  for 
their  own  behalf  except  through  the  board,  and 
that  all  funds  contributed  for  church  extension 
be  paid  to  the  treasury  of  the  board  and  adopt- 
ed by  it,  were  approved  by  the  synod.  Tlie 
Board  of  Publication  had  received  from  sales 
during  two  years  and  nine  months,  $98,822; 
it  was  out  of  debt,  and  was  possessed  of  assets 
having  a  net  value  of  $47,751.  The  Theological 
Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  had  a 
productive  endowment  of  $80,000,  yielding  a 
revenue  of  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  with 
an  unproductive  endowment  of  $20,000,  and 
reported  thirty-seven  students  in  its  classes. 
The  synod  decided  to  establish  without  un- 
necessary delay  an  institution  for  exclusively 
German  theological  education,  to  be  situated 
for  the  present  at  Carthage,  Illinois,  and  to  be 
under  tne  control  of  a  board  of  directors  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  General  Synod  and  by  sncb  dis-  ary  and  a  eenana  worker  in  India,  and  was 
trict  eynods  as  may  unite  in  its  support.  The  building  a  house  for  its  agents  in  that  coontry. 
curator  of  the  Lutheran  historical  Society  re-  The  General  Council  met  at  Rochester,  liew 
ported  that  a  number  of  valuable  books  and  York,  in  October.  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Spaeth, 
papers  had  been  received  by  that  institution,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  president.  Reports 
The  receipts  of  the  .St>ard^i?(>m«J/i«n(m«  for  were  presented  on  home  missions,  the  xlmi- 
two  years  had  been  $27,085.  It  had  conduct-  grant  Mission  in  the  port  of  New  York,  and 
ed  sixty-five  missions  in  different  parts  of  the  foreign  missions.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
United  States,  in  which  1,093  accessions  were  Mome  Missions  reported  that  it  was  indebted 
reported,  and  which  had  contributed  $82,208  to  the  amount  of  $2,837.  One  missionary  and 
toward  their  own  support  and  to  the  funds  of  an  asylum  for  emigrants  were  connected  with 
the  church.  Eight  of  the  missions  had  become  the  Emigrant  Mission  in  New  York.  The  mis- 
self-sustaining  and  two  had  been  discontinued,  sionary  was  accustomed  to  hold  daily  service 
The  synod  decided  that  the  sum  of  $25,000  in  the  chapel  of  the  house,  and  cared  for  the 
should  be  raised  annually  for  home  missions  emigrants  from  the  time  they  landed  till  tbey 
and  $15,000  for  church  extension.  A  board  of  were  comfortably  provided  for.  Nine  thousand 
seven  persons  was  appointed  to  represent  the  two  hundred  and  twenty- seven  persons  had 
synod  in  the  work  of  the  Emigrant  Mission  thus  been  taken  care  of  during  the  year.  The 
at  Castle  Garden,  New  York.  The  Orphans^  receipts  for  the  Home  or  asylum  had  been  $12,- 
Home  at  Loysville,  Pennsylvania,  had  received  710 ;  it  was  still  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  $15,- 
$11,397,  and  had  fifty  church  orphans  and  sixty-  000.  The  receipts  for  the  Foreign  Mission  had 
three  soldiers'  orphans  in  charge.  The  Board  been  $7,670,  and  the  expenses  $6,915.  The 
of  Foreign  Missions  reported  that  its  receipts  mission,  which  was  assumed  by  the  General 
from  May  31, 1879,  to  March  31, 1881,  had  been  Council  in  1869,  is  in  and  about  Raj^mundry, 
$32,014,  and  its  expenditures  $29,782.  The  along  the  Godavery  River  in  India.  Four  mis- 
Woman's  Missionary  Societies  had  paid  $1,506  sionaries  had  been  sent  out,  and  two  natives 
and  the  Children's  Foreign  Missionary  Socie-  who  had  been  ordained  three  years  previouaij 
ties  $2,837  into  its  treasury.  The  board  asked  had  been  educated  so  as  to  be  able  to  act  as 
for  $20,000  a  year  for  the  next  two  years.  The  missionaries.  Five  hundred  and  thirty-six  per- 
missions were  at  Muhlenburg^  West  Africa,  and  sons  had  been  baptized,  and  the  mission  in- 
Guntoor,  India.  The  committee  on  the  Lit-  eluded  at  present  216  communicants,  12  Ter- 
urgy  reported  that  the  book  was  printed  and  nacular  schools,  1  English,  and  1  Teloogoo  Son- 
ready  for  distribution.    A  committee  was  ap-  day-school. 

pointed  to  ascertain  whether  an  agreement  The  subject  of  appointing  a  special  daj  of 
could  be  made  with  the  General  Synod  South  fasting  and  prayer,  which  had  been  considered 
concerning  a  common  hymn-book  for  the  use  by  the  Council  for  several  years,  was  brought 
of  the  two  bodies.  A  measure  designed  to  se-  up  again,  and  was  disposed  of  by  naming  Ash- 
cure  more  complete  statistical  returns  was  Wednesday  as  the  day.  The  condition  of  the 
passed,  requiring  each  district  synod  to  present  B^ome  Missions  was  actively  discussed.  A  prop- 
to  the  General  Synod  for  publication  in  the  osition  was  made  to  reconsider  the  action  of 
minutes  a  biennial  parochial  table  of  its  opera-  the  previous  year  assigning  the  care  of  the  aeT- 
tions,  and  ordering  a  summary  of  all  such  ta-  eral  missions  of  this  class  to  different  synods, 
bles  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Gen-  and  to  commit  the  whole  work  to  the  execo- 
eral  Synod.  A  fraternal  delegate  from  the  tive  committee.  An  appeal  was  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presby-  friends  of  the  synodal  system  to  give  it  a  long- 
terian  Church,  presenting  the  greetings  of  that  er  trial,  and  it  was  unanimously  continued  for 
body,  communicated  an  overture  from  it,  pro-  the  ensuing  year.  A  Grerman  committee  wts 
posing  the  mutual  appointment  of  committees  appointed  for  the  German  mission-work,  and 
to  consider  the  subject  of  a  closer  union  be-  was  instructed  to  consider  whether  it  would  be 
tween  the  two  churches.  The  synod  decided  better  to  apply  to  a  foreign  institution  for  men 
to  appoint  a  standing  committee  to  consider  qualified  to  labor  as  missionaries,  or  to  organ- 
the  subject  and  confer  upon  it  with  the  Cum-  ize  an  institution  at  home  for  the  education  of 
berland  Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  Re-  such  men.  The  appointment  of  a  special  Swed- 
ports  were  presented  showing  that  the  General  ish  committee  to  look  after  the  Swedish  home 
Synod  was  in  correspondence  with  nearly  every  missions  having  been  recommended,  the  Cen* 
evangelical  religious  body  in  the  United  States,  tral  Committee  of  the  Swedish  Augnstana  Syn- 
and  that  fraternal  delegates  of  those  bodies  had  od  was  constituted  the  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
reported  to  it  either  in  person  or  by  letter.  eral  Council.  The  Committee  on  the  Emigrant 
The  second  biennial  convention  of  the  Worn-  Mission  was  instructed  to  confer  with  the  same 
anU  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  con-  committee  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
nected  with  the  General  Synod  was  held  at  a  Swedish  missionary  for  that  station.  The 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  April  7th.  The  soci-  Council  continued  the  discussion  which  it  baa 
ety  had  received  $7,069  in  two  years.  It  helped  carried  on  for  several  years  of  the  one  hundi^ 
support  traveling  missionaries  in  the  West,  sus-  theses  on  fellowship  which  had  been  prejMre^ 
tained  a  home  mission  at  Freeport,  Illinois,  at  its  request  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Erautk  The** 
maintained  six  girls^  schools,  a  female  mission-  theses  were  intended  to  elucidate  the  so-calla^ 
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flbarg  Rale  '^  — "  Lntberan  pnlpits  for  divisioD  on  a  question  of  a  definition  of  doo- 

ran  ministers  onlj ;  Lutheran  altars  for  trine.   The  joint  Synod  of  Mi&soari,  the  largest 

ran  commanioants  only.^'    The  ninety-  and  most  influential  synodical  member  of  the 

h  to  the  ninety-nioth  theses,  involving  body,  at  its  meeting  in  1881,  approved  a  series 

ctrinal  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  of  thirteen  theses  respecting  the  doctrine  of 

I  to  the  invisible  church,  were  taken  np.  predestination,  which  had  been  prepared  by 

sire  as  follows :  Professor  0.  F.  Wftlther,  of  the  Theological 

tokens  of  an  invisible  chureh  are  invisible  J^^^^^^y  ^^  ^t.  Louis,  but  which  were  regarded 

and  can  therefore  only  justify  an  invisible  by  many  persons  m  the  other  synods  of  the 

tion.    The  commuoion  of  an  invisible  church  Conference   as   setting  forth  Calvinistic,  and 

8  such,  be  an  invisible  communion.  "The  com-  therefore  un-Lutheran  doctrines.     The  theses 

I  of  saints"  pertains  to  the  invisible  churc^,  declare  a  belief  and  confession  that  God  loved 

uierefore  not  a  visible  communion.   It  is  taught  .,  ,,   -  ai.     u     •      •        ai.  *  i.  j 

creed;  it  is  an  article  of  fiuth,  and  can  not  ^?e  world  from  the  beginnmg,  that  he  made 

re  be  an  object  of  vision.    It  is  neither  made  all  men  to  be  saved  and  none  to  be  damned, 

oessarily  marked  by  going  into  one  pulpit  or  and  that  he  wills  the  salvation  of  all ;  that  the 

to  one  altar.    Men  may  have  both  in  com-  gon  of  God  came  into  the  world  for  the  sins  of 

ithout  bemg  m  the     communion  of  saints,"  ^  ^^^  ^    ^     y^  ^^    ^   ^  ^ 

m  that  commumon  without  a  common  pulpit  «*"*"''"  i  ^*»«*'  u^  uaouy^t-wo  haao  ou*o  vi.  €ux  um^u. 

and  atoned  for  all,  without  exception,  and  has 

church  visible  may  be  considered  in  the  wider  wrought  complete  redemption ;  that  only  true 

the  stricter  sense  of  the  term.  The  wider  sense  believers,  who  truly  believe  to  the  end  of  life, 

n  it  with  reference  to  the  essentials  of  its  sim-  ^p^  ^^^  subjects  of  the  election  of  grace  or  pre- 

stence;  the  stricter  sense  with  reference  to  its  i    ^«     x*      *'  xu  i.  i.v    j*   •       j  ^    i     :• 

I  eristenoe  in  conformity  throughout  with  the  destination ;  that  the  divme  decree  of  election 

idea  and  command.    Wherever  men  may  be  is  unchangeable,  and  that,  therefore,  none  of 

)  God  and  divinely  nurtured^  either  through  the  elect  can  be  rejected  or  lost,  but  that  all 

ole  faiUi  they  confess,  or  in  spite  of  parts  of  it,  the  elect  are  truly  saved ;  that  it  is  foolish  and 

'  the  diurch  visible  m  its  widest  sense     The  perilous  to  the  soul,  leading  it  either  to  carnal  se- 

chiurch,  taking  the  term  m  its  strictest  sense,  '^    "vwo  wv  vuw  ovmi,  x«au«ug  iw  «jvu«t  i,v  ^«i  iia^  o« 

visible  tokens,  to  wit,  the  official  acceptance  curity  or  to  despair,  when  one  endeavors  to  be- 

ifession  of  the  word  in  its  totality,  in  its  pure  come  sure  of  bis  election  or  final  and  eternal 

e  sense,  and  the  use  of  the  right  sacraments  in  salvation,  by  penetrating  the  eternal  and  secret 

ivine  essentials^    Wherever  men  are  bom  to  decrees  of  God ;    that  a  believing  Christian 

^^erL^fL'Sdld^'i^'^^^^^^^  should  seek  to  become  assured  of  his  election 

J  of  parts  of  that  faith  and  usage,  there  is  the  from  the  clearly  revealed  will  of  God ;  that 

visible  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  pure  church  election  does  not  consist  in   the  mere  fore- 

;  or  with  the  understanc^  impUed,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  that  certain  persons  will  be 

rS.e'dJLtvUnr '  ru'cKS^S^cs^foJ  «-«J ;  »«"»*  ^^  «  -»  ^?  mere  determination  to 

ifessed  sects  or  sectisms,  claim  of  necessity  to  redeem  and  save  mankmd,  whereby  it  becomes 

visible  church  in  the  stricter  sense.    Not  to  general  and  extends  to  all  men ;  that  it  does 

t  is  a  confession  of  heresv  or  schism.    We  are  not  embrace  those  who  believe  only  for  a  time 

ma  l>Bcause  we  believe  that  our  church  justly  (l^^  y^jj   13) .  ^nd  that  it  is  not  simply  a  de- 

XYoS:^i;^t"aircTir^rr^^^^  w^^  K^f  Go^  t^^save  aU  those  who  shafi  believe 

5  untenable.    Our  church  exists  of  right,  and  to  the  end ;  that  the  grace  of  God  and  the 

in  her  fellowship  of  right,  only  because  she  is  merit  of  Jesus  Christ  alone  are  the  cause  which 

vedly  the  visible  church  by  an  unreserved  moved  God  to  choose  the  elect,  and  not  any 

ion  of  the  whole  truth.  ^^^^  ^^j.  ^^^^  ^^le  faith  which  he  foresaw  in 

difference  which  underlies  the  distinc  ^^fi'^  ^^^  election  is  not  a  mere  foreseeing 

etween  the  terms  visible  and  invisible  and  foreknowmg  of  the  salvation  of  the  elec 

-«.,«kf  r.«*  ;«  *K«  ^;a«r.oa;^«  ♦^  K« .  but  is  also  a  cause  of  their  salvation,  and  of  all 

rought  out,  m  the  discnssion,  to  be :  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  j^     ^^^  gubstance  of  the  doc- 

visible  church  is  where  the  Word  of  God  is  trines  thus  expressed  had  been  much  discussed 

>'S^.^?K"^™™®^w*'l*^"t^^?vf®^^^*^?^'  after  the  theses  were  published  by  Professor 

Lth  it;  the  m visible  church  is  the  communion  xrr  ii.i.       •    ^x.  •  ▲       i         ^ 

rue  bJUevers  in  Christ.    Ordinarily,  the  latter  Walther,  in  the  press,  in  a  pastoral  conference 

lined  in  the  former,  and  becomes  possible  by  it.  neld  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  in  a  colloquium 

word  and  sacraments  are  wanting^  no  Christian  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  which  was  attended 

is  possible :  wherever  that  word  is  found,  and  by  the  faculties  of  the  theological  seminaries 

%i.Tu"^t™'tha1  ^t"4'h?  i^t  H^nhepreeidentsof  the  synods,  embraced  in 

there  is  the  true  visible  church.    There  is  no  ^^^  bynodical  Conference.     Having  approved 

ie  church  possible  without  the  visible  church,  the  doctrines,  the  Joint  Synod  of  Missouri  in- 

>  God  has  revealed  onlv  this  one  way  of  salva-  structed  its  delegates  not  to  sit  with  such  men 

'  ^'^'  ^^i^""^*   ^lll^^'  therefore,  that  ii^s  have  publicly  decried  us  as  Galvinists"; 

)  preached,  there  alone  behevers  are  possible,         :i        *.  J^  •  j         i.  • 

.  invisible  ihurch.  *^      '  and  not  to  recognize  any  synod  as  being  a 

member  of  the  Synodical  Conference  '^  that  as 

dootrine  of  the  relation  of  the  congre-  such  has  made  that  charge  against  us.^' 
to  the  synod  was  designated  as  the  snb-        The  subject  was  the  especial  object  of  oon- 

f  the  doctrinal  discussion  for  the  next  sideration  at  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Synod 

of  Ohio,  which  was  held  at  Wheeling,  West 

Synodical  Ckmference  has   suffered  a  Virginia,  September  8th.    This  body  adopted. 
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by  a  ra^ority  of  more  than  two  thirds,  a  dec-  against  the  expedienoj  of  its  conrse— with  a 

laration  of  its  doctrinal  position  on  the  subject  declaration  that  ^^  those  members  of  the  B}nod 

as  follows:  who  not  only  protest  against  the  action  and 

We  a^in  herewith  confess  the  doctrine  of  election  Position  of    the    synod,    but   feel   themsehei 

ns  it  is  contained  in  the  formula  of  Concord,  and  also  bound  m  conscience  to  oppose  the  doctrinal 

as  it  has,  in  accordance  therewith,  been  always  taught  position  of  the  synod,  can  not  remain  among 

on  the  whole,  by  the  great  teacners  of  our  church,  ug  as  brethren  " 

EspeciaUy  do  we  hold  the  doctrine  of  our  fathers,  that        ^  f^ee  conference,  representing  the  variow 
the  ordination  of  the  elect  to  eternal  ale  took  place  rn-vr  •       t.i  csj  i.ij*i3* 

view  of  faith,  i.  e.,  in  view  of  the  merits  of  Christ  ap-  Norwegian  Lutheran  Synods,  was  held  at  bt 

proDriated  by  faith,  to  bo  in  accord  with  the  Scriptures  Ansgar,  Iowa,  in  July,  to  consider  measuTM 

ana  our  Confessions;  therefore,  i2eM>/f«J,  that  in  the  for   bringing  those  bodies  together  into  ooe 

future,  as  In  the  past^  the  doctrines  here  anew  con-  united   Norwegian    Lutheran    Conference  or 

'^^otr^r^^j:""'"^''''''""'''^'^'''  Oo-«i!-    Jo-  "ynods  were   ret,resemed  by 

'^  three  hundred  and  forty-one  delegates.    The 

The  synod  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  doctrines  of  redemption  and  forgiveness  of  sins 

Synodical  Conference,  and  replied  to  the  pro-  were  discussed,  and  the  points  of  difference 

tests  of  members  against  its  action— or  rather  existing  in  the  bodies  were  ascertained;  after 

to  those  protests  which  were  based  upon  fun-  which  the  Conference  adjourned,  without  t&k- 

damental  points  rather  than  merely  directed  ing  definite  action,  till  1883. 
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MACKENZIE,  Robert  Shelton,  M.  D.,  manent  work,  bis  admirable  edition  of  the 
LL.  p.,  D.  C.  L.,  born  at  Drews  Court,  County  **  Noctes  Ambrosianaa  "  is  perhaps  the  most 
Limerick,  Ireland,  June  22,1809;  died  in  Phil-  notable.  He  edited,  with  copious  notes  and 
adelphia,  November  80,  1880.  He  was  the  original  biographies  of  the  authors,  Sheil's 
second  son  of  Captain  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  the  *^  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,^'  De  Quincey's 
author  of  a  volume  of  Gaelic  poetry.  After  " Klesterheim,"  a  "Life  of  Curran,"  Lady 
his  education  at  Fermoy,  he  studied  medicine  Morgan's  "  O'Briens  and  O' Flaherties,^*  and 
at  Cork,  and  graduated  at  Dublin,  but  never  Dr.  Maginn's  miscellaneous  works.  Ue  also 
practiced  his  profession.  From  his  eighteenth  published  several  original  works,  and  was  re- 
year  he  was  devoted  to  literature,  and  edited  markabl^  for  his  memory  of  dates,  events,  and 
various  newspapers  in  England  until  1845,  persons.  His  notes  as  a  book  editor  were 
when  he  became  London  secretary  of  a  rail-  marked  by  great  accuracy,  and  were  esteemed 
road  company,  which  position  he  retained  until  very  valuable. 

1851.  Meantime,  while  contributing  to  lead-  MAINE.  The  presidential  vote  in  1880  was 
ing  English  periodicals,  he  had  established  a  as  follows:  for  the  Garfield  electors,  74,089; 
literary  connection  in  America,  writing  for  Hancock  electors,  65,171 ;  Weaver  electors, 
several  ioumals,  and  furnishing  a  weekly  letter  4,408 ;  Dow,  93.  The  Hancock  vote  was  cast 
to  the  New  York  '*  Evening  Star  "  from  1834  for  a  fusion  ticket  containing  four  Greenback- 
until  that  paper  ceased  publication.  Mr.  Mac-  ers  and  three  Democrats.  There  was  no  general 
kenzie  wns  the  first  salaried  correspondent  of  election  in  1881.  On  the  12th  of  September 
the  American  press.  Between  1828  and  1850  a  special  election  was  held  in  the  second  con- 
he  published  several  works,  including  "  Lays  gressional  district  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
of  Palestine,"  in  1828;  "Titian,  a  Venetian  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fry e.  Nelson  Dingley, 
Art  Novel,"  in  1848;  a  "Life  of  Guizot"  (pre-  Jr.,  Republican  candidate,  was  elected  hj  ft 
fixed  to  a  translation  of  "  Democracy  and  its  vote  of  10,960  against  5,519  for  Gilbert,  Green- 
Mission"),  in  1846;  "Partnership  en  Com-  backer,  and  296  for  all  others.  The  Legislat- 
mandite,"  a  legal  commercial  book,  in  1847 ;  nre  met  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  adjourned 
and  "Mornings  at  Matlock,"  a  collection  of  on  the  18th  of  March.  This  body  is  con- 
stories,  in  1850.  He  was  also  engaged  with  stituted  as  follows :  Senate,  22  Republicans,  5 
others  in  the  preparation  of  various  works,  and  Greenbackers,  8  Democrats,  and  1  Independ- 
accomplished  a  large  amount  of  editorial  writ-  ent ;  House,  86  Republicans,  33  Greenbackers 
ing.  In  1834  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  and  32  Democrats.  On  the  6th  of  Janoary 
from  Glasgow  University,  and  ten  years  later  the  following  State  oflScers  were  elected  in 
was  made  a  D.  C.  L.  by  Oxford.  Dr.  Macken-  joint  convention :  Joseph  O.  Smith,  Secretary 
zie  came  to  America  in  1852,  settling  first  in  of  State;  Henry  B.  Cleaves,  Attorney-General; 
New  York,  and  removing  to  Philadelphia  in  George  L.  Beal,  Adjutant-General ;  and  Rofi- 
1857.  Here  his  literary  life  was  busy  and  pro-  coe  L.  Bowers,  Frederick  Robie,  Joseph  T. 
ductive,  and  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  Hinkley,  William  Wilson,  James  G.  Pendleton, 
prominent  politicians  and  men  of  letters.  For  Lewis  Barker,  and  Samael  N.  Cambell,  Coon* 
a  long  time  he  was  associated  with  the  Phila-  cilors.  These  are  all  Republicans,  and  all  were 
delphia  "Press,"  giving  his  attention  mainly  re-elections,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Secretary 
to  foreign  literary  matters.    Of  his  more  per-  of  State.    On  the  2d  of  Febroary  8.  A.  Hoi- 
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brook  was  elected  State  Treasurer.     The  elec-  structed,  shall  have  all  Inner  doon  intended  to  be 

tion  of  United  States  Senator  took  place  on  ^^  ^^r  e^-ess  therefrom  open  outward, 

♦k^  iQfi^  r»#   T«»n«.«      i?n»A«^  TJni^    i?atv.^k  °^'  ^'  ^^  o^toF  doors  of  buildings  or  structures 

the  18th  of  Januarj.    Engene  Hale,  Repub-  ^f  ^^  ^^d  mentioned  in  section  1  5f  this  act,  oon- 

lioan,  was  chosen  by  a  vote  of  22  m  the  Senate  structed  or  hereafter  to  be  constructed,  shall  be  kept 

against  8  for  Joseph  L.  SmTth,  and  1  for  Harris  open  when  such  buildings  or  structures  are  used  hy 

M.  Plaisted,  and  of  83  in  the  House  against  64  the  public,  unless  such  doors  open  outward,  and  cx- 

cast  for  Smith.     On  the  15th  of  March  Con-  ^fP^*^*  fly-doors  opening  both  ways  may  be  kept 

gressman  William  P.  Frye  was  elected  United  seo.  8.  All  hotels  used  for  the  accommodation  of 

States  Senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  public,  and  all  shops,  mills,  factories,  and  other 

the  resignation  of  Mr.  Blaine,  appointed  Sec-  buildings,  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  in  which 

retary  of  State  in  President  Garfield's  Cabinet.  '^J.  J™^«»  .manufacture,  or  business  is  carried  on, 

A  Jl-   .««-^  ,x»<,«/v^    «*    4.k:-    <.»o^;^»    »^»b:n/.  which  requires  the  presence  of  workmen  or  other 

Acts  were  passed  at   this   session,  making  ^^^^  ^             ^  of  the  building  above  the  fir.t 

women  eligible  to  the  offices  of  supervisor  of  story,  shall  be  provided  with  such  suitable  and  suffl- 

schools  and  superintending  school  committees,  dent  firc-escapos.  outside  stairs  or  ladders,  as  the  muni- 

and  regulating  the  practice  in  equity  proceed-  cipal  officers  shall  deem  to  be  sufficient  to  afford  safe 

|_j-g^    oar                      -IX-  and  easy  escape  from  the  buildinsr  in  case  of  fire;  and 

^^l ,        '          J.     .            A.        A.                            i.  such  fire-escapes  or  ladders  shall  be  attached  to  the 

Other  important  enactments  were— an  act  buUding  or  be  stored  outside  of  such  building,  and 

concerning  the  care  of  abused   and  neglected  convenient  thereto,  as  the  municipal  officers  shall 

children ;  an  act  authorizing  the  improvement  direct,  and  shall  be  of  such  length  and  number  as  said 

of  marshes,  meadows,  and  swamps ;  an  act  con-  ofilcera  shall  approve. 

cerning  public  parks  and  squares;  and  an  act  ^n  act  relating  to  the  transportation  of  pas- 

for  the  promotion  of  medical  science.     An  act  gengers  and  freight  by  raUroad  contains  the 

relative  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  vinegar  following  provisions : 
is  as  follows : 

Section  1.  ...  No  railroad  doing  business  within 

Sectiow  1.  Whoever  manufactures  for  sale,  or  know-  this  State  shall  demand  or  receive  of  any  other  rail- 

inffly  offers  or  exposes  for  sale,  or  knowingly  causes  road  doing  business  within  the  same,  whether  mak- 

to  be  branded  or  marked  as  cider- vinegar,  any  vine-  ing  direct  connection  or  not,  or  from  passengers  over 

car  not  the  leafitimate  product  of  pure  apple-juice,  the  same,  or  from  freight  forwarded  over  the  same, 

known  as  apple-cider,  and  not  made  exclusively  of  higher  rates  of  fare  or  freight  than  it  demands  or  re- 

said  applc-cider,  but  into  which  any   foreign  sub-  oeives  of  any  other  railroad  within  the  State. 


fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  same,  by  which  the  operation  of  the  foregoing  section 

Sbc.  2.  Whoever  manufectures  for  sale,  or  know-  ghaU  be  changed  or  affected,  or  by  which  one  rail- 

ingly  offers  or  exposes  for  sale,  any  vinegar  found,  road  doing  business  over  the  same  shall  receive  any 

upon  proper  tests,  to  contain  any  preparation  of  lead,  greater  ad  vantajre  than  any  other  ndlroad,  doing  busi- 

oopper,  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  ingredient  injurious  ness  over  the  same,  shall  receive, 

to  health,  shall,  for  each  such  offense,  be  punished  by  Sbo.  8.  Any  railroad  company  chartered  under  the 

a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars.  laws  of  this  State,  which  shall  refuse  to  receive,  trans- 

Seo.  8.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  cities  shall,  port,  or  deliver  any  freight,  merchandise,  or  passen- 

and  the  selectmen  of  towns  may,  annually  appoint  ^ers,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  under 

one  or  more  persons  to  be  inspectors  of  vinegar,  for  Jne  terras  thereof,  or  which  shall  demand  or  receive 

their  respective  places,  who  shall,   before   entering  from  any  other  raihoad  in  this  State,  for  the  trans- 

UDon  their  duties,  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  portation  of  its  passengers  or  freight,  any  sum  in  ex- 

of  the  same.  cess  or  violation  of  said  provisions,  shall,  for  each 

An  act  relating  to  admissions  to  the  bar  °rrf'/SfiLr/renorr,rtrbr;:c"o=bVl^ 

provides :  action  on  the  case  in  any  county  in  which  any  of  the 

Sscnoir  1.  No  person  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  parties  in  such  action  has  a  residence  or  place  of 

the  bar  of  another  State,  in  good  standing  and  in  ao-  Dusineso. 

tive  practice,  for  at  least  three  years,  shall  Be  admitted  a^  ^^4.  «,««  «i„^  .^«««^;i  #«•  ♦!,«.  4^««»f:/>n   r»# 

to  piSctico  liw  in  the  courts  of  thL  State,  unless  he  An  act  was  also  passed  for  the  taxation  of 

shall  have  studied  for  at  least  two  years  in  the  office  railroads,  the  essential  portions  of  which  are  as 

of  some  attomey-at-law.  or  part  of  the  time  in  such  follows: 

''??f '  f '^^^^^  remainder  m  some  law-school,  and  g^^^,^  ^    The  buildings  of  every-  railroad  corpo- 

■hall  also  have  passed  a  satisfactory  exammation  m  ^^ion  or  association,  whether  withih  or  without  the 

ma  leg^  studies.                      u  n  v        w          a-  located  right  of  way,  and  its  lands  and  fixtures  out- 

Sec.  2.  All  examinations  sha  1  be  public,  and  m  3^^^  ^f  .^»  located  right  of  way,  shall  be  subject  to 

the  presence  of  some  justice  of  the  Supremo  ludicial  ^^^j^^  ^,    ^^e  eevlral  cities  and  towns  in  which 

oourt  during  term-time.     The  tame  for  holding  tho  ^    j^  buildings,  land,  and  fixtures  may  be  sitaiated,  aa 

T*nS.T^T°fir*?v??^'J^^*'^f  *''^''^*"'  other  property  is  taxed  therein. 

sha^  be  fixed  by  the  Chief-Justice.    The  examination  Seo.^2.  Every  corporation,  person,  or  association 

■^  ^  Jl^^  "^^^  *''^'^-  P*^^^  '^'}^'''  f^i  ^^^^^  ^  operating  any  liuroaU  in  this  State,  stall  pay  to  tho 

oonducted  by  an  examining  (^mmittce  of  the  bar,  m  gj  ^    Treasurer,  for  the  use  of  the  State,*an  annual 

each  county,  to  be  appomted  by  the  Chief- Justice.  ^^^^^  ^    f^^  \^^  privilege  of  exereisiiJg  its  fran- 

The  principal  provisions  of  an  act  for  the  chiscs  in  this  State,  which  with  the  tax  provided  for 

KAffAi-  nrnf^nf  i/^n   «f    lifa    in    >»nil/lJnfra   tiqaH    fnf  ^^   SCCtlOU   l,shall   be   m  llCU  Of  all  taXCS  UpOU  SUCh 

better  protection  of  life    n  buildings  used  for  ^^^^  jt3  property  and  stock.    There  shall  be  ap- 

pubhc  purposes  are  as  tollows :  portioned  and  paid  by  the  SUte  from  the  taxes  r^ 

Bmcnov  1.  Any  chureh,  theatre,  hall,  or  other  build-  cei  ved  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  the  several 

ing  or  structure  intended  to  be  used  temporarily  or  cities  and  towns  in  which,  on  the  first  day  of  April 

permanently  for  any  public  purpose,  or  any  school-  in  each  year,  is  held  railroad  stock  hereby  exempted 

nouM  or  acnool-room,  public  or  private,  hereafter  eon-  from  otner  taxation,  such  amount  equal  to  one  per 
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oentmn  on  the  value  of  each  stock  on  that  da^,  aa  kzfinditdres. 

determined  by  the  Governor  and  Council :  Provided,  Total  exp«ndltare«  for  the  year  1881 . .  $l,48^4«)  Jl 

however.  That  the  total  amount  thus  apportioned  on  Caihln  the  Tieaaury,  December  81, 1881      142,406  M 

account  of  any  railroad  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  re- 

ceived  by  the  State  as  tax  on  account  of  such  railroad.  Total $l,5n,8«6  41 

8«c.  8.  The  amount  of  such  tax  shall  be  ascertained  tK/»i.o  «<ao  r^t^\A  ^t.  fK^  rv^ui;^  ^r^lv♦   *oo  aaa 

as  foUows:  The  amount  of  the  gross  transportation  .  There  was  paid  on  the  Pnbjic  debt,  $83,000; 

receipts  as  returned  to  the  Railroad  Commissioners  for  lor  interest  on  the  same,  f  336,681.     The  pay- 

the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  roll  of  the  Honse  was  $28,159.     For  printiDg 

next  precedmg  the  levying  of  such  tax,  shall  be  di-  there  was  paid  $12,609.39 ;  binding  and  stitch- 

videj  by  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  operated  to  •       $5,490.80 ;  insane  State  beneficiaries,  $88,- 

ascertam  the  average  gross  receipts  per  miJe  ;  when     -  »'  Jq'         ,    '      , ,       JT  vT-   j   ii «  TliJVi 

such  average   receipts  per  mile    sHall   not  exceed  109.49;  to  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  $13,468.01; 
twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  tax  shall  to  the  Reform  School  was  given  $13,000;  and 
be  equal  to  one  quarter  of  one  per  centum  of  the  gross  to  the  State  Prison,  $43,289.62.    Soldiers'  pen- 
transportation  receipts ;  when  the  averse  receipts  gfons  amounted  to  $17,843.50;    expenses  for 
per  mile  exceed  twenty -two  hundred  and  titty  aoilars  ^n;*-..^  «„«,.^«««  ♦^  *i  k  oko  a  a      tJ^c^^^  k:-k 
iud  do  not  exceed  tfiree  thousand  dollars,  the  tax  niihtary  purposes  ^  $15  852  14     To  free  high- 
shall  be  equal  to  one  half  of  one  per  centum  of  the  schools  was  paid  $16,256.05;  to  school  fond, 
gross  receipts;  and  so  on,  increasing  the  rate  of  the  No.  47,  $84,213.18  ;  to  the  school  mill-tax,  No. 
tax  one  quarter  of  one  per  centum  for  each  additional  9^  $210,591.80 ;  to  normal  schools,  $18,863.62. 
seyenhundred  and  fifty  dolkre  of  average  grross  re-  fhe   amount   paid  the    temporary  loan  was 
oeipts  per  mile  or  fractional  part  thereof,  provided  the  aqoo  onn                                       f         -^ 
rate  shall  in  no  event  exceed  three  and  one  quarter  9^]^j^^^'^       ^               i..i_.x    ^  xi.            j.  .       * 
per  centum.    When  a  railroad  lies  partly  withm  and  JOlIowmg  is  an  exnibit  of  the  condition  of 
partly  without  this  State,  or  is  operated  as  a  part  of  the  sinking  fund : 
a  line  or  system  extending  beyond  this  State,  the  tax  credit. 
shall  be  equd  to  the  same  proportion  of  ^e  gross  re-  ^   j^^^  ^,  ^^  j„        1  ^^^  «•  per  last 

oeipts  m  this  State,  as  herein  provided,  and  its  amount       report ... ,.. $1  «0T,557  W 

determined  as  follows :  the  gross  transportation  re-  BeceiptsdnrfngUieyetf  fitim  tmtf                     '6o'4«9W 

ceipts  of  such  railroad,  line,  or  system,  as  the  case  Becelpts,  State  of  Maine  4  per  cent  boada,  doe 

may  be,  over  its  whole  extent,  within  and  without  the        August  1, 1881 JiOOO  00 

State,  shall  be  di\'ided  by  the  total  number  of  miles     Receipts,  for  Interest ^d^MUO 

operated  to  obtain  the  average  gross  receipts  per  mile,  m^.  ,                                                        .,  .-o «-  ,* 

and  the  gross  receipts  in  thS  State  shall  be  taken  to  ^""^ |i.4T9,ss  lo 

be  the  average  gross  receipts  per  mile,  multiplied  by  Dserr. 

the  number  of  miles  operated  within  this  State.  To  Investment  of  bonds  dne |2&,000  00 

_,      ^  „       .  -  _  »      ^  Paid  premlom  on  bonds  purchtsed , 17,185  SJ 

The  following  resolve,  amendatory  of  a  for-    Paid  for  accrued  interest 1,848  w 

mer  resolve,  relating  to  the  Penobscot  Indians,    5*1^  *»«■  commifljions . . • -^ •  •  •  •  ••  •  •  • »  ^ 

J      .    ;               **                                                      '  Balance,  December  81,  1881,  invested  as  per 

Wasaaopted:  schedule  annexed 1,4M367  29 

Retohed,  That  the  Penobscot  tribe  of  Indians  here-  m^^                                                      iMiggss  W 

after  be  allowed  to  elect  by  ballot  their  governor,  lieu-  ==== 

tenant-governor,  imd  representatives  to  the  Le^lat-  g  g  registered  and  coupon  4  per  cent  bonds . .     $206,000  OO 

ure,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September,  bienmally.        »»  »»        ^  per  cent  bonds 80,5o0  00 

and  that  the  old  and  new  party,  so  called,  be  ollowea        »»  "        a\      *'  **     56l000  00 

to  select  from  their  respective  parties  candidates  for  N.  H.  registered  and  coupon  6  per  cent  bonds.        6&,700  00 

said  offices,  alternately,  commencing  with  the  old        "  "        6  per  cent  bonds 22,000  00 

party,  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,     8*^^  of  Maine  regfstered  4  per  cent  bonds 1^000  W 

and  the  new  party  slSll  have  no  voice  in  the  selection        i»  it       coupon     6      "  **    4!800  00 

of  candidates  for  said  offices,  and  shall  not  vote  m  certificates  of  Goveraor  and  Council  tor*  Yost 

their  election,  in  those  years  when  the  old  party  is  en-       bonds (800  00 

titled  to  them  ;  and  the  old  party  shall  have  no  voice     Gash  and  checks  on  Suffolk  National  Bank 51,S€T  29 

in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  said  offices,  and  no  

vote  in  their  election,  in  those  years  when  the  new  Total $],48ft,8€T  29 

party  is  entitled  to  them :  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  g         ^  ^j^    estimated  expenditures  for  1882 

the  agent  to  preside  at  such  election*  *^^^s»  v*.  «  v.  ^vi*««v%,.^«  p^^**^-«*^«  xv*  *  w* 

*          *^  are — for  public  debt,  $58,000;    for   interest 

The  relations  of  the  Governor  with  the  Conn-  thereon,  $345,000;   for  the  school  fund  and 

cil  during  the  year  were  not  harmonious.    The  mill-tax,  $827,978.71 :  for  normal  schools,  $19,- 

differences  related  partly  to  appointments  to  OOO;  for  free  high-schools,  $26,000;  for  sala- 

oflSce,  but  the  chief  disagreement  was  on  the  rfes  of  public  oflBcers,  $63,000 ;  for  insane  State 

question  whether  the  power  of  removal  ]s  beneficiaries,  $40,000 :  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and 

vested  in  the  Governor  alone,  or  rests  with  the  blind,  $18,500 ;  for  soldiers'  pensions,  $22,000 ; 

Governorbyand  with  the  consent  of  the  Coun-  for  military  purposes,  $16,000.    The  total  e«- 

cil.    The  Governor  sought  to  remove  the  re-  timated  expenditures  are  $1,247,885.90;   the 

porter  of  decisions  in  March.    His  power  was  total  estimated  receipts,  $1,467,185.05. 

questioned,  and  the  opinion  of  the  justices  of  The  resources  of  the  State,  January  1,  1882, 

the  Supreme  Court  was  asked.    In  December  ^ere,  cash  in  the  Treasury,  $142,405.26 ;  dne 

their  unanimous  opinion  was  given  against  the  on  State  taxes,  $1,005,029.79;   sinking  fund, 

claim  of  the  Governor.    The  following  exhibits  $1,486,867.29 ;  total,  $2,588,802.84.    The  lia- 

the  financial  condition  of  the  State :  bilities  of  the  State,  January  1,  1882,   were 

RscEiPTS.  $8,588,600.25.    The  bonded  debt  of  the  State, 

Total  receipts  for  the  year  1881 $1,417,026  88  after  deducting  the  sinking  fund,  is  $4,865,588. 

Cash  in  the  Treasary,  January  1, 1881.     160,888  64  xj,^  i^ncl  agent  paid  into  the  Treasury  daring 

TotaL $i,6n,86&4T  the  year  the  sum  of  $5,814.21,  viz. :  Septem- 
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ber2l8t,  $3,000,  and  November  11th,  $1,470.74,  Bronriitfonrard. •'J'ISi'sto  S 

on  account  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  and  ilnkiitock ". .' . .' .*                            i,'i99,4«8  88 

on  November  30th,  $843.47,  on  account  of  lands  Beai  estate'. '. '.  *. '. '.  *.  *. '.                         i\m,4ss  19 

rARArvAd  for  Dublin  uses  ^^•^  Investments &ft4,047  89 

reaervea  ror  pUDUC  uses.  Loans  on  mortgages  of  real  estate....      4,984.811  18 

The   disbursements   of  the  State    College         otherioans 2,766,082  88 

amounted  to  $16,815.14;  total  receipts,  $18,-  ^sMumsi 

401.42;  the  resourcesof  the  college  amount  to  ^"'^ f28^6i,40i  86 

$131,161.38.    The  total  number  of  graduates  Other  important  facts  are  given  below : 

IS  156,  besides  whom  nearly  200  students  have    present  number  of  sayings-banks so 

been    connected  with    the  institution   for  a    Number  of  depositors i---*v ?^'*^^ 

^«4.^«  ^,  i^„„  l«««*v.  /^f  ♦,•,««.  "        not  over  $500  each 60,79T 

greater  or  less  length  of  time.  »»  *»       ^>yer  tm&Hxib 2T,180 

There  are  now   181    prisoners   in    the  State     Net  increase  of  deposits  the  past  year $2,860,898  87 

Prison.    The  total  number  of  convicts  con-  ;*«„«;;,,  .,^rni:^!!ri^U«V;>;;^                263,886  70 

.  ,    -    .          .,               ..         ^  .,          .           .     •«««  Amount  of  diTldends  paid  depositors  the  past 

vioted  Since  the  erection  of  the  prison,  in  1826,       year VT. l,oo«,498  85 

is  2,550.      Of  the  present  inmates  about  40  are  Amount  of  state  tax  paid  the  past  year. . .   .            174,226  04 
j'  .  .^«.4.^««^  tf^  M4f^  />^..  ^,,.^^.  ««^  ««^»  Increase  of  investments  in  United  States  bonds 

under  sentence  for  lite  for  murder  ana  arson.       ^jje  past  year 1,606,847  99 

Of  the  convicts,  23  work  in  the  wood-shop,  15  Decrease  of  investments   in  State  of  Blaine 

in  the  paint-shop  34  in  the  blackBmith-shop,  ,„^'«?;CKLWinothirpubMiftiidi      "'*"  ~ 

10  m  the  shoemakers  shop,  45  m  the  harness-       the  past  year 668,577  97 

shop,  8  at  trimming,  3  at  tailoring,  and  43  at  ^""^ITeiJ  *"^®*'™^^  ^  TtiOroaA  bonds  the     ^^        ^^ 

other  employments.  In^sM  of  inVestoents'ln  bank-stock  the  "past 

In  the  Insane  Hospital,  on  the  1st  of  Decern-       ye*r 424,567  60 

her,  1880,  there  were  436  patients-226  men  Decrease  ofloans  on  mortgages  of  real  estate..       254,962  10 

and  210  women.  There  were  subsequently  ad-  The  number  of  savings-banks  is  the  same  as 
raitted  215  persons — 129  men  and  86  women,  in  1880.  The  number  of  depositors  has  in- 
making  a  total  number  under  treatment  of  651  creased  7,030.  The  deposits  have  increased 
— 355  men  and  296  women.  Of  these  there  $2,860,898.37,  showing  a  marked  increase  of 
were  discharged  201 — 115  men  and  86  women  general  prosperity  in  the  State.  In  the  hard 
-^leaving  in  the  Hospital  on  the  1st  of  Docem-  times  of  1878  the  deposits  of  the  savings-banks 
ber,  1881,  450  patients— 249  men  and  210  decreased  $3,725,320.  In  1879  they  decreased 
womeh.  The  record  of  deaths  varies  but  little  $186,863.  In  1880  prosperity  began  to  revive, 
from  previous  years,  being  but  about  ten  per  and  the  deposits  in  the  savings-banks  at  the 
cent  of  the  daily  average  resident.  Many  of  end  of  the  year  had  increased  $1,968,183.  This 
these  were  old  residents  at  the  Hospital,  ad-  year  the  increase  has  gone  on. 
vanced  in  years  and  worn  with  disease.  The  The  Fish  Commissioners  report  that  the  run 
average  age  of  those  who  died  was  51*7  years—  of  salmon  commenced  unusually  early  in  1881, 
tbe  youngest  eighteen  and  the  oldest  eighty-  and  was  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the 
seven.  The  whole  number  ofpatients  admitted  fish.  As  to  numbers,  the  run  was  the  smallest 
and  discharged  since  the  Hospital  was  first  of  the  past  three  years,  but  the  largest  for  the 
opened,  in  1840,  is  as  follows :  5,759  admitted,  previous  ten  or  twelve  years.  There  has  been 
and  5,809  discharged.  Of  the  latter,  2,201  recov-  a  distribution  of  over  half  a  million  salmon  in 
ered,  1,054  improved,  943  did  not  improve,  and  the  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  Androscoggin,  Saco, 
1,107  died.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  pavilion  Presumpscot,  and  Machias  Rivers, 
for  females  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  oc-  For  the  year's  result,  the  contribution  to 
cupancy  during  the  coming  year.  This  will  the  Bucksport  and  Orland  salmon-works  was 
accommodate  45  patients.  The  cash  receipts  $2,000 ;  dividend  of  salmon-eggs,  1,080,000. 
have  amounted  to  $108,026.15 ;  the  disburse-  The  contributions  to  the  Orland  works  were  as 
ments  to  $100,869.65,  leaving  a  balance  of  follows:  by  Maine,  $2,000;  dividend  of  eggs, 
cash  on  hand  of  $7,156.50.  The  resources,  in-  1,080,000:  by  Massachusetts,  $500;  dividend 
eluding  this  balance,  and  the  value  of  various  of  eggs,  270,000 :  by  Connecticut,  $300 ;  div- 
supplies  on  hand,  are  $40,888.25 ;  the  liabili-  idend  of  eggs,  162,000 :  by  the  United  States, 
ties,  comprismg  dues  for  various  supplies,  and  $1,757;  dividend  of  eggs,  950,000.  Total — 
due  to  employes,  are  $16,058.81.  money,  $4,557;  eggs,  2,462,000.  The  Penob- 
The  aggregate  liabilities  and  resources  of  the  scot  is  the  only  river  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
savings-banks  of  Maine,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  United  States  from  which  a  supply  of  sea- 
were  as  follows :  salmon  eggs  can  be  obtained  for  propagation. 

LIABILITIES.  The  commissioners  reported  that  they  had 

D^P^it^ $26,474,654  97  but  60,000  landlocked  salmon-eggs  from  a  $300 

^7i  «M?ved  ftm'd : : : : : : : : : ; ; ;           tlkm  S  contribution.    There  are  two  great  hatcheries 

Profits  671,082  17  in  the  State  owned  by  the  United  States  and 

^>^^  Mobilities ^82,545  85  associated  States,  one  at  Orland  and  the  other 

Total $28,861,401  86  at  Grand  Lake  Stream.    The  contributions  to 

RESOURCES.  the  Grand  Lake  Stream  fund  were  as  follows : 

Cash . .  .^ ti.287,221  86  Maine,   $800 ;    dividend,  60,000  eggs.     New 

'^ Hampshire,  $250 ;  dividend,  50,000  eggs.   Mas- 


United  states  bonds 5,802,259  03 

State  of  Maine  bonds 55,875  00 


Other  public  ftinds. . '.  7,709^858  H         sachusetts,  $500 ;  dividend,  100,000  eggs.   Con- 
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necticat,  $500;  dividend,  100,000  eggs.  Unit- 
ed States,  $1,450;  dividend,  290,000  eggs.  To- 
tal money,  $8,000 ;  total  eggs,  600,000. 

Dnring  the  year  2,000,000  shad  were  given 
by  Professor  Baird,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Fisheries.  These  fish  were  divided 
between  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  Rivers, 
1,000,000  having  been  turned  into  the  Sebas- 
ticook  at  Waterville,  and  1,000,000  into  the 
Mattawamkeag,  near  its  junction  with  the  Pe- 
nobscot. 

The  following  ponds  have  been  stocked  with 
black  bass  this  year :  Trip  Pond,  in  Minot ; 
Gardiner  Pond,  in  Wiscasset ;  Gun  Point  Ice 
Oompany^s  Pond,  at  Harpswell ;  Hosmer 
Pond,  in  Rockport;  Eezar  Ponds  and  Heald 
and  Onshman  Ponds,  in  Lovell;  and  Little 
Pashaw  Pond,  in  Corinth. 

Dnring  the  year  four  citizens  of  the  State 
upon  tnal  were  convicted  of  mnrder  in  the 
first  degree.  Two  verdicts  of  manslaughter 
were  rendered,  and  two  additional  indictments 
for  murder  were  found  and  sentence  imposed 
in  one  upon  a  plea  of  guilty,  the  court  adjudg- 
ing the  grade  to  be  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
Two  citizens  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life  for  the  crime  of  arson.  The  Attorney- 
General  in  his  report  remarks  as  follows :  "  The 
convictions  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  dnr- 
ing the  present  year  alone  exceed  the  number 
during  the  three  years  previous  to  the  abolition 
of  the  death-penalty,  and  are  nearly  equal  to 
the  number  occurring  daring  the  three  years 
following.  The  frequency  of  these  horrible 
crimes  and  the  fiendish  brutality  exhibited  in 
the  commission  of  a  large  portion  of  them  has 
naturally  created  a  sentiment  in  the  commn- 
nity  for  the  application  of  the  death-penalty  in 
cases  of  such  atrocious  character.  There  are 
arguments  for  and  against  its  application — ar- 
guments that  are  satisfactory  to  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  the  adherents  and  opponents. 
Any  amount  of  discussion  of  the  question,  I 
apprehend,  would  have  but  slight  effect  upon 
the  convictions  already  formed  by  the  mass  of 
our  citizens.  The  laws  are  for  the  protection 
of  the  public,  of  society,  and  are  not  presumed 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  hardened  criminal, 
and  if  the  law-abiding  and  peaceable  citizens 
of  this  State,  who  desire  to  live  with  some 
sense  of  security,  can  be  better  protected  from 
the  assassin^s  knife  or  the  ruffian^s  bullet  by 
the  restoration  of  the  death-penalty,  it  is  a 
matter  that  should  receive  the  most  careful 
and  serious  consideration  of  the  Legislature.^* 

During  the  year  ending  November  1st,  the 
whole  number  of  prosecutions  and  offenses  in 
the  State  was  1,200.  Of  these  more  than  half 
were  for  violation  of  the  liquor  law.  Franklin 
County  has  the  cleanest  record,  there  being 
but  7  criminal  cases  in  the  entire  year.  Ken- 
nebec had  210  and  Cumberland  298.  In  Ken- 
nebec County  there  were  135  cases  for  viola- 
tion of  the  liquor  law,  a  greater  number  than 
in  any  county  except  Cumberland,  which  had 
174.  Of  the  prosecutions  and  offenses  10  were 


for  homicide,  3  for  arson,  8  for  perjury,  11  for 
forgery  and  counterfeiting,  30  fur  compoand 
larceny,  70  for  larceny,  6  for  burglary,  2  for 
robbery,  2  for  rape,  IG  for  assault  with  feloni- 
ous intent,  103  for  assault  and  batter j,  4  for 
affrays  and  riots,  11  for  offenses  against  chu- 
tity  and  morality,  13  for  malicious  mischiefs 
for  cheating  and  conspiracies,  6  for  defects  in 
highway,  119  for  nuisance,  646  for  violation  of 
the  liquor  law,  118  for  other  offenses. 

The  Reform  School  is  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Since  the  institution  was  founded  bj  the 
State,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  1,678  boys  hafe 
been  received  and  cared  for,  and  there  were  in 
the  school,  December  1st,  113  boys.  Thirtj- 
four  boys  were  committed  during  the  year. 
Twenty-six  acres  of  land  have  been  under  cul- 
tivation. The  farm  is  in  a  high  state  of  im- 
provement, and  the  value  of  the  crops  har- 
vested, milk  and  meat  sold,  was  $7,501.88.  A 
large  portion  of  tl)e  boys  are  employed  in  the 
chair-shops.  The  receipts  from  December  1, 
1880,  to  December  1,  1881,  were: 

Balance  on  hand  December  1, 1880 $481 1i 

From  State  Treasurer 18,000  00 

Flurmand  stock 2.086  fiS 

Chair-work 8,189  87 

Citiesand  towns 8,69«  71 

All  other  sources 274  84 

Dne  Treasuvr  of  Beform  School 2,000  00 

Total $28,62928 

The  expenditures  dnring  the  same  period  have 
been  $23,247.45,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$451.78.  The  schools  are  under  the  charge  of 
competent  teachers.  The  present  number  of 
boys  under  instruction  is  113. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  male 
citizens  of  the  State  between  eighteen  and  fortj- 
^VQ  years  of  age : 


COUNTIES. 


Number 
in  1880. 


COUNTOS. 


IbUM. 


Androscoggin ,  6,782 

Aroostook fi,S85 

Cumberland ia092 

Franklin 2,758 

Hancock '  6.413 

Kennebec I  7,880 

Knox 4,971 


Lincohi. 
Oxford. 


8,68S 

6,068 


Penobscot 11,147 

Piscataquis 1  2,247 

8agadahoc |  8,064 

Somerset. >  4.682 

Waldo 4,979 

Washington 6^ 

York \  9,669 


Total I  97,610 


The  foUowing  are  the  valuation  and  popula- 
tion of  the  cities  of  Maine,  as  reported  by  the 
Valuation  Commission: 


CTTIES. 


Anbmm . . 
Augusta . 
Bangor... 

Bath 

Belftst... 
Biddeford 
Calais. . . . 
Ellsworth 
Gardiner. 
HaUowell 
Lewiston. 
Portland. 
Rockland 
Saco 

Total 


146,618 


PopuUtioa 

V«lB»U(Nila 

in  1880. 

1880. 

9,566 

$6,091^.446 

8.666 

M  68.964 

16,ft67 

8,788.606 

7,875 

6,918,192 

5,803 

2,4«S,677 

12,652 

6.S77.867 

6,172 

1,782,066 

6,051 

1.456,866 

4.45^ 

2,879,129 

«.lf4 

1,611.820 

19,088 

9,621.108 

88,810 

80,487,641 

7,599 

2,951,019 

6,896 

8,406,688 

$8«,768,818 


ValoMtoli 
ISTO. 

$2,918,101 
4,881,186 

10,0S«,B«1 
6,402,718 
2.660,879 
^682,402 
1,628,462 
1,288,199 
2,179,248 
1,222,296 
8.818,«S» 

29,45e,257 
S,4 19,865 
8sll6,874 


$88,54S«B66 
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the  new  railroad-tax  act,  the  assess- 
the  several  companies  operating  the 
of  Maine  were  as  follows: 

ftnd  PlacataqoU $907  00 

aod  Maine 17,245  85 

art  aod  Bangor. 46  75 

nd  Lincoln 615  66 

dHorse 9Si  20 

1  and  Ogdensborg 64k)  42 

d  and  Rochester 1,150  87 

d  Falls  and  Buckflakl 67  54 

St 51  »d 

Ixand  Penobscot 51  82 

an  and  North  American 8,040  88 

Uver  Valley 28  18 

I...: 16,786  20 

Jentral 20,772  25 

rmnk 9^69  66 

•okRIver. 20  12 

1  Branch 17  80 

IBeach 11  19 


al $71,278  26 

>vemor  and  Council  assessed  the  fol- 
X  upon  the  telegraph  companies  in  the 
required  hy  law : 

Pelegmph  Company $1,250 

a  Union 2,500 

tional 1,250 

an  Union I*i5 

sandPacifle 125 

si  Telegraph  Company 500 

ial $5,750 

llowing  tahle  exhihits  the  amounts  as- 
L  express  companies : 


)F  PARTY  ASSESSED. 

ilxpress  Company 

xpre«8  Company 

apany 

Lxpress  Company 

IfilUken 

press  

r  Express  Company 

ford  and  Boston 

es  Mail  and  DUtrict  Ex- 

ipany 

>re8S  Company 


AoMont  of 
bosineM  don*. 


,  $150,000  00 
I     25,000  00 

2,000  00 
11,541  00 

4,000  00 

7,5^  61 
I  500  00 

8,000  00 

!  2,000  00 
i       ^000  00 


Tax. 


$1,125  00 

187  50 

15  00 

86  55 
80  00 
56  91 

8  75 
22  50 

15  00 

87  50 


ling  to  the  census  of  1880,  Maine  had 
I  in  cotton  manufactures  696,685  spio- 

11,319  hands. 

0  there  were  about  250,000  tons  of 
sted  on  the  Kennebec  River,  at  a  cost 
a  dollar  a  ton.    The  amount  has  grown 

until  it  reached  its  maximum  in  1880, 
•00,000  tons  were  stored  on  the  Ken- 
d  its  vicinity.  Last  winter,  owing  to 
ise  cold  weather  which  prevailed  all 
country,  and  which  made  a  good  ice- 
he  Hudson,  and  in  the  ponds  in  Massa- 
and  New  York,  but  about  600,000  tons 
red  on  the  river,  at  a  cost  for  harvest- 
>m  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  a  ton. 
t  of  lumber  on  the  Penobscot  waters 
le  season  reached  150,000,000  feet  or 
'here  is  an  overstock  of  60,000,000 

and  the  cut  of  1882  is  estimated  at 
,000,000  feet.     In  1879  the  hay-crop 

was  valued  at  $11,500,000,  and  all 
>p8  of  the  State  at  $7,250,000. 
;e  Temperance  Convention  was  held 
;he  year,  at  which  the  following  reso- 
'ere  adopted : 


1.  The  jg^reat  advance  of  the  tempiorance  movement 
in  Maine  la  largely  due  to  a  recognition  by  temperance 
people  of  totaiabstinence  as  the  indidpensablo  basis 
of  all  permanent  work. 

2.  Thirty  years*  trial  of  prohibition,  Intermpted  by 
a  two  years*  trial  of  licenfte^  has  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  Urge  nugonty  of  our  people  that  pro- 
hibition is  the  most  elective  legal  pohcy  over  devised 
to  restrain  the  dram-shop  evil  and  increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  permanency  of  those  moral  agencies  on 
which  temperance  progress  mainly  depends. 

8.  To  remove  the  Question  of  prohioition  iVom  the 
field  of  partisan  politics  and  give  it  the  strength 
which  attaches  to  all  principles  settled  by  a  solemn 
vote  of  the  people,  incoi-poratcd  into  the  fundamental 
law,  we  respecttuliy  but  eaniestly  rec^uest  the  Les^- 
lature  to  submit  to  the  people  a  prohibitory  constitu- 
tional amendment,  as  prayed  for  by  a  large  number 
of  petitioners. 

To  the  ffonorabUj  the  Legislature  of  Maine  : 

The  Maine  State  Temperance  Convention,  now  in 
session  at  Augusta,  most  respectfully  represents  to 
the  Honorable,  the  Legislature,  that  it  is  desirable, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  liquor  question  ftx>m 
the  arena  of  party  politics.  To  the  convention^  it 
seems  to  be  a  particularly  suitable  mode  of  doing 
this,  to  submit  toe  question  of  prohibition  to  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  on  a  proposition  to  incorporate  it 
into  the  Constitution.  The  convention,  therefore, 
most  earnestly  prays  that  the  following  proposition 
may  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  earliest  time  at 
which  it  can  be  legallv  done,  viz. : 

The  manufacture,  lor  sale,  of  intoxicating  lic^uors 
of  whatever  kind^  is  and  shall  be  for  ever  prohibited, 
except  the  manufacture  of  cider,  which  is  remitted  to 
the  oiscretion  of  the  Lei^islature.  And  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  of  whatever  kind,  is  and  shall  bo 
for  ever  prohibited,  except  for  medicinal  and  mechan- 
ical purposes  and  for  the  arts,  which  shall  be  provided 
for  by  law,  through  suitable  agencies  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  The  sole  of  cider  may  be  permitted 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Legislature  may  pro- 
vide. And  the  Legislature  shall  from  time  to  time 
enact  such  laws  with  whatever  penalties  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
manuliEtcture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  with  the 
exceptions  and  conditions  herein  specified. 

A  meeting  of  lawyers  was  held  at  Augusta 
on  April  25th,  and  a  State  Bar  Association  was 
formed. 

The  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  in 
1880,  as  compared  with  1870,  was  as  follows: 


COUNTIES. 


Androscoggin. 

Aroostook 

Cumberland . . 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Kennebec 

Knox , 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Penobsoot..  . 
Piscataquis... 

Bagadahoc 

Somerset 

Waldo. 

Washington . . 
York 


The  State. 


1880. 

isro. 

45,042 

85,666 

41.700 

29,609 

641,850 

82,021 

18,180 

18.807 

8S,129 

86,495 

68,0&8 

58,208 

82,804 

80,828 

24.821 

26,697 

8^627 

88,4S8 

70.476 

75,150 

14,872 

14,406 

19,272 

18,808 

82.888 

84,611 

82.468 

84,529 

44.484 

48,848 

62,267 

60,174 

648,986 

626,915 

MANLY,  Matthias  Evans,  born  in  Chatham 
County,  N.  C,  April  18,  1800 ;  died  at  New 
Berne,  N.  C,  Jaly  16, 1881.  He  was  the  son  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Basil  Manly,  an  eminent  Baptist  di- 
vine of  Alabama.  After  graduating  at  a  uni- 
versity he  studied  law  with  his  brother,  the 
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Hon.  Charles  Manlj,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  The  direct  tax  is  that  which  is  levied  and 

then  removed  to  Newbem,  from  which  town  collected  from  the  assessable  property  of  the 

he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Hoose  of  Com-  State,  which  is  now  18f  cents  on  the  $100  of 

mons  in  1834.    He  was  the  last  representative  property,  and  which  broagbt  into  the  Treasory 

of  that  ancient  borough,  the  convention  to  daring  the  last  fiscal  year  the  foUo wing  sams: 

amend  the  Constitution  in  1836  having  abol-  ForNonnal  School  and  Hoom  of  Correctton 

ished  its  right  of  representation.    In  1840  Mr.       ioan,nowpaid IMUis 

Manly  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  fSfgSS^^^^^ei^KxH                     '"     ^ 


54S,TnB 

SM,I8Tt& 

40,484  70 

79^  S( 


This  position  he  filled  with  honor  for  twenty  For  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  loan,  tax  f  ct.. 

years,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  Supreme    J^ ttSb^  K^^nm^AMx  ii'ei 

Bench,  where  he  served  most  acceptably  until  "        "^          ^^ 

he  retired  about  the  close  of  the  war.   Soonaft-  Total  tar,  18|  cts $i,oi8,5O04i 

er  the  termination  of  hostilities  he  was  chosen,  The  loans  above  referred  to  are  the  foUow- 

with  Governor  Graham,  by  the  Legislature  of  ing : 

North  Carolina,  to  represent  the  State  in  the    Deftmse  or  bounty  loan,  duo  in  18S8 $8vS2<,7S0  tf 

United  States  Senate ;   but  they  were  not  al-  ^^*^°**  ^^^  Asylum  loan,  due  in  1885  and      ^^^  ^ 

lowed  to  take  their  seats.    Judge  Manly  con-  MaryiMdHospitai  loan,  duo  YnissVand             4<aowoo 

tinned  to  practice  law  in  Newbern  up  to  the     Treasury  Belief  loan,  due  in  1S©3 600,000  00 

time  of  his  death,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  es- 


teem of  that  community  and  of  the  State  at 
large,  as  a  man  of  great  legal  ability  and  emi- 
nent personal  virtues. 

MARYLAND.     The    presidential  vote    in 
188d  was  as  follows:  for  the  Garfield  electors, 


Total  amount  of  these  loans $4,&ie,730  66 

This  part  of  the  public  debt  being  provided 
for  by  these  specific  taxes,  and  there  being  no 
other  direct  tax  except  that  for  schools,  which 
belongs  exclusively  to  them,  other  sources  for 


78,515 ;    Hancock  electors,   93,706 ;    Weaver,  the  payment  of  the  remaming  interest  on  the 

818.    In  November,  1881,  an  election  was  held  P«^^»c  debt  have  to  be  looked  to. 

for  Comptroller  of  State  and  members  of  the  ^^X^^pt^'i^i^y^t'^^'"*'.^  • 

Legislature.      For  Comptroller,  Eeatmg,  Dem-  Deduct  amount  provided  by  these  taxes 4,511,190  66 

ocrat,  had  13,600  majority  over  Gorsuch,  Re-  ,     .      ^    .  .    ^  .    v       .^  ^      .w 

».,vi:i«»       Tk*   «^*«    -.V  A»«  ««   .^^^:«.^wi     «r««  Leaving  the  interest  to  be  paid  from  other 

publican.    The  vote,  so  far  aa  received,  was       Bomws  on  this  amount  of  debt. $6,74fl,sioc8 

70,629  for  Keating  and  57,029  for  Gorsuch.  Which  is  in  loans,  as  follows : 

The  Repnblicai.8  carried  more  than  half  the  *^U^^^'Xi^'^^1^.'"'.'^.'".  H.awK 

counties  in  the  State,  and  the  Democratic  ma-  Five  per  cent  cumncy,  due  in  1S90 S40,fiM  ^ 

lority  was  d ue  to  the  large  vote  in  the  city  of  2?~« P*' <^n* cuirenij, d«e inisw ««,Mo w 

r»  1^'  rni        T      •  w  •  X        ^    ^«  Blx  per  cent  currency,  due  in  1886 628.8»w 

Baltimore.    The    Legislature    consists  of    16         ^  ^^  

Democrats  and  10  Republicans  in  the  Senate, 
and  59  Democrats  and  32  Republicans  in  the 
House.  The  Democratic  majority  in  the  two 
Houses  is  smaller  than  it  has  been  for  fifteen 
years.   Of  the  Democratic  Senators  6.  and  of  the 


Six  per  cent  currency,  due  in  1890 8dL,W04l 

Six  per  cent  currency,  Maryland  State  loan,  for 

redemption  and  exchange  of  State  debt 1,0!MMMM  10 

ToUl ♦«.74O,810« 


The  productive  assets  or  credits  of  the  State 

Democratic  Assemblymen  18,  are  said  to  be  op-    at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  are  as  follows: 


posed  to  the  present  management  of  the  party,  stock  of  Annapolis  Water  Company. $80,000  oo 

TT»A   #^n^J.;««.  «^«^;fr:^«  ^.p  4."U«   T^Aao,i*«  la  Stock  of  Farmers' National  Bank  at  Annanolb  48i,4'0''" 

The  following  condition  of  the  Treasury  is  g[^  «,  Washington  Branch  B. «  o.  B.  ft. . .  iwiooo  00 

shown  by  the  tables  of  the  Comptroller  for  the  stock  of  B.  &  o.  R.  B., «  per  cent  diridend. . .  96h^J15  .0 


fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1881 : 

Total  receipts  daring  the  fiscal  year |1,»9«.W1  08 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  September  80, 1830 . . .        518,026  86 

$2,509,661  44 
Disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year 1 ,757,469  15 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  September  80, 1881 . . .      $752,198  29 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  were  from  the 
following  sources: 

From  direct  tax $1,018,500  47 

From  internal  improvement  companies,  divi- 

dends  and  Interest 225,076  94 

From  the  ordinary  sources,  to  wit : 

Licenses,  gross  receipts,  foreign  insurance,  etc       758,068  67 

Total  receipts $1,996,641  ^ 

The  disbursements  were  as  follows: 

To  interest  on  public  debt $648,840  27 


Bonds  B.  A  O.  B.  B 866,000  W 

Mortgage  on  Northern  Central  Bailroad 1,500,000  00 

Total  dividend  and  interMt-bearlng  aaseU ....    $8,461,065^0 


The  whole  interest  paid  upon  the  public  debt 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  was 

Deduct  the  interest  upon  the  four  loans  already 
provided  by  tiie  direct  tax 

Interest  to  be  provided  from  other  souroea — 
Deduct  therefrom  the  proceeds  from  internal 
improvement  companiea,  dividends  and  in- 
terest.  

Leaving  balsnce  of  interest  to  be  paid  from  the 
ordinary  resources  of  Uie  Treasury 


$643,840  27 

271,0C*0i 

1372,885  85 

22^076M 


$147,258  81 


The  ordinary  resources  are. . 
The  ordinary  disbursements. 


$758,0«5 
06^4810 


ex- 


To  public  schools. 

To  credit  of  slnklctr  fund 

To  redemption  of  debt 

To  the  ordinary  expenditures,  to  wit: 
Salaries,  colleges  and  academies,  public  insti- 
tutions, etc 


510,413  08 
19,467  50 
24,000  00 


560,248  80 


Leaving  ordinary  receipts  over  ordinary 
pendttures,  for  fiscal  year,  1881 

Deduct  payment  made  on  redemption  of  debt 
of  $24,000  and  amount  carried  to  credit  of 
sinking  tand  of  $19,467.60 


$msi& 


ia 


Leaving  net  balance  of. 

Balance  of  interest  to  be  paid. 


«.4«T» 

|14»J14T  ST 
147,»S« 


Total  disbnreements $1,757,469  10 


Soxplns 9^^^ 
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This  shows  a  small  surplus.     But  it  will  he  A  well-considered  hill  was  matured  at  the  last  ses- 

ohserved  that  the  puhlio  schools  received  but  ^"h  limiting  the  number  of  Buch  appointments  for 

A-irt  A^o  f\o   -,k:i«  ♦i,^  ««>^««4.  .^»ii«-  «^ii«««.«^  both  Houses  to  thirty-nme,  an  ample  number,  m  my 

$010,413.08,  while  the  amount  really  collected  judgment,  and  fixing"^ their  aggregate  oompensition  at 

for  them  from  the  tax  of  ten  cents  was  $548,-  $17,830.  a  retrenchment  in  this  service  alone  of  $42,- 

771.78,  showing,   also,  that  this  difference  of  000.    This  bill  failed  to  pass,  but  I  take  the  liberty  of 

$33,358.70   went  into  the   ordinary  or  usual  commending  it  to  your  consideration.    Inimvlawto 

rec^ipfa^  which,  if  paid  to  the  public  schools,  ^^  ^^l^^^f^f^TC'^^tt^^fZ 

would  have  left  a  deficit  m  the  ireasury  ot  the  i^w  itself,  should  be  expressly  forbidden  to  be  paid  by 

large  sum  of  $31,269.14,  to  be  supplied  from  the  Treasury. 

receipts  absolutely  appropriated  to  other  speci-  In  view  of  the  general  laws  providing  for  so  many 

fied  purposes.     This,  too,  occurred  in  a  year  interests  in  the  State,  and  which  before  applied  for 

u        -iT                       i«^J„*:.,^  «^««:^«       f«  «  legislation,  the  session,  with  diligent  application  to 

when  there  was  no  legislative  session      In  a  b&iness,  iught  not  to  extend  over  sixty  Says,  ileven 

legislative  year   the    deficiency  would    have  that  long. 

amounted  to  upward  of  $200,000.     The  Gov-  The  public  printing,  that  for  the  Legislature  as  well 

emor  calls  attention  to  the  diversion  of  funds  ^  for  all  the  departments,  requires  your  earnest  oon- 

from  the  sinking  fund,  and  other  guaranteed  ?^?.«"^i??-    There  is  now  no  system  whatever  regu- 

,  .  "             ,"    TP  *"""»  """*  vwiAv*   6   «  c^    «.*  latmg  this  important  and  expensive  branch  of  the 

objecU,  and  to  the  extravagance  which  results  gervico.    In  no  other  branch  has  there  been  a  more 

therefrom.      He   thinks   the   people  will   not  inconsiderate  or  wasteful  expenditura  of  the  public 

justify  a  new  loan  or  additional  taxation,  but  money. 

that  further  deficiencies  must  be  prevented  by  .  Tjie  printing  of  the  Legislature  alone,  mcluding  in- 

«.-^^^u.«^,.*      iT^..^..».»,»^,«;ia»w>*A  a4>.:»»/^.>f  dexing,  etc.,  tor  the  last  four  sessions,  amounted  to 

retrenchment.    He  recommends  more  stringent  ^i^i^^  averaging  $46,909  a  session,  aid  that  for  the 

measures  against  tax-collectors  to  enforce  the  departments,  including  advertisements,  from  $5,000 

payment  of  overdue  taxes.     There  was  due  the  to  $10,000  annually,  depending  upon  the  work  done. 

State,  from  1845  to  1880,  inclusive,  the  sum  of  He™  is  an  unquestioned  opportunity  for  a  sterling 

$  >46,613.54,  from   collectors  of  taxes  in  the  rotoBnchment. 

"  ^     »    J  xi.  '             1           .•          mx.                J  The  publication  of  the  laws  is  another  subject  to 

city  and  the  several  counties.     There  was  due  ^j^ich  public  attention  has  been  attracted.    The  ex- 

for  the  same  time  by  the  sherins  the  sum  of  penditure  is  so  large,  and  at  the  same  time  so  monop- 

$27,833.44,  and  also  by  incorporated  institu-  olized,  that  it  .could  not  escape  inquiry  and  criticism 

tions   the   sum  of  $102,796.31,  making   alto-  with  just  men  orwitii  tax-payers.    It  is  a  system  of 

^«.u««  «„  ««„,«„„«.A  Vx#  *A'7'ro4QOQ   fK^fl  A^^^  comparatively  modem  mvention.    Prior  to  I860  such 

gether  an  aggregate  of  $677,243.29  thus  due,  ^y^^^^^^  publication  was  unknown. 

B  portion  standing  for  a  long  time.  The  act  of  1865,  chapter  81,  first  inaugurated  the 

*'The  whole  tax  and  collection  system,"  says  practice,  and  by  act  of  1868,  chapter  67  and  chapter 

the  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  *40,  it  was  more  definitely  defined  by  directing  the 

'*  needs  revision,  and  I  would  respectfully  sub-  P^V^l^^^  ^.  ^  '^^  *^  ^®  f^/^t^  %*'  *H   n    ' 

_  .4.  ^^ «^„i:,i „«««.:««  4.k«  ^«il.-:/^f-.  1#  «.,  and  to  be  paid  on  the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller. 

niit  to  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  au-  This  act  provides  that  every  public  general  kw  to 
thorizing  the  Executive  to  aopomt  a  non-paid  take  effect  before  the  first  day  of  June  is  to  be  pub- 
commission  of  gentlemen,  who  would  take  an  lished  daily  for  one  week  in  two  daily  newspapers  in 
interest  in  the  subject,  for  that  purpose,  and  to  Baltimore  citv,  one  of  which  shall  be  in  the  German 
report  to  the  next  Legislature."  ^Jli^^\'    one  newspaper  in  each  county  having 

^y                       ji  ji  Jii        J     *•         >  ^1,  the  largest  circulation.     JJo  terms  are  prescribed  nor 

He  recommended  the  reduction  of  the  num-  price  fixed,  and  the  Treasury  Department  paid  the 

ber  of  tax-collectors  from  eighty-four  to  twenty-  sum  of  $1,200  to  each  county  newspaper— in  some  in- 

four,  one  for  each  county  and  the  city  of  Balti-  stances  dividing  it  between  two — and  $5,550  to  city 

more,  as  tending  to  simplicity  and  efficiency.  newspapers--Kiividing  it  among  threo-for  the  publi- 

A-  ♦^«^;««  4^  ^««r»^^«^   K«  r,l»r.^,^^,.Ar.A  ♦K^  cation  of  thc  laws  of  the  session  of  1880.    The  aggre- 

As  tending  to  economy,  he  recommended  the  ^  ^^^^^     .^  ^^^  ^^  .^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  countierand 

abohtion  of  various  unnecessary  offices.     Un  Qie  city  was  $88,150 ;  for  the  session  of  1878,  $83,- 

the  subject  of  retrenchment  tlie  Governor  re-  064.70;  for  the  session  of  1876,  $81,689;  making  an 

tQarks :  aggregate  of  $97,903.70  for  these  three  sessions. 

Ti.^  Iw4^»^.j:n««.r  i/>»:<.i.f:«rA  r.yrr^r>i,^  f^^  «  o.v«:««  "^  thcse  thrcc  itcffls  of  expenditure  alone — the  leg- 

The  extraordinary  legislative  expense  for  a  ser  es  •  i-..  ^  .,^„«««  *i,«  nnWio  nrinHnc  s.r^A  thA  ,.nWt. 


of  iLtl^biThaVe  S^erti;e;ubrt  of  ^at%  '''f''  1^''^  the  public -printing  and  Uie  pubU- 

^J^^!^r!^A^^i»^*Z^^u.ir!¥    %X^JL  «r«^  1 1 1  %v!«J«       cation  of  the  laws— there  can  be  a  judicious  savmg  of 
concern  and  of  just  complaint.     Inere  were  111  mem-     ««.  i^„^«.  ».,a  aaa 

t)odies, 

jid  en 

y  of  th 

-Iw  w.  °^^?„t"li  t^!^^  JiSl„!?'dnt;^^  Jh?    pii»o«<»'  8«1'  <i>ntinuM.   It  should  stop ;  and  therefore 
t±h'  H?"  ^SLt  "P^^  rn'^riif^V^J?;.!^^    t  re<»mmend  the  reped  of  th<«c  acts  oYl865  and  1868, 


concern  and  of  just  complaint.    There  were  111  mem-     at  least  t70  000  «     ^^    ^      ji*v"  6 

Iters  in  both  bodies,  and  at  thc  last  session  there  were        mi,^  ^J;Jr.  «#•  fi»«  «^«*^«,  i«  iqcjc««o  f.^  a,^'r^T^^^ 
105  officers  and  employes.    The  per  diem,  mileage,     -  ^^®-  ^'l^  ""^  ^he  system  m  I860  was  to  support 


;rd  sS^ti^ne^of  the"mimbe«  wi,  ^$57,767:^^  e  t"Sa{  {J^™  ^he  Treasury  a  partisan  press  not  then  supFK>rt«d 

of  the  officeS  and  employ^  was  $59,194.25.    This  ^^  ^^^  ?«*>?>'  ^-^»  ^^^^^^  ^«  5^^^«  ^^^  "^"^^^ ^^ 
exhibit  can  not  be  repeated  without  causing  wide- 

V%Ur  per  diem,  «lditional  Vx,  "nd  extra  com?  jJST^tte'nr.  'lr^uZ^it  Kd^  i^ 

TM^i^^L  ^^  i»«r  ^^^a^^ui^^  ♦v,-  r...r^v^^  «f  ««««..-  essary,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  publication  of  im- 

or'ibd^  ™IEt^^^^^^^^^^^  StUwHin  newspape'rs,  provision  could  be  made 

thjt  of  1868,  copter  61,  which  provides  only  what  ^^\y^^  ^^  g^,,.^^  ^^        ^^,  ^  weU-matured  bill 

office™  of  ^e  precedm^  session  shall  return  to  the  spared,  authorizing  the  Governor  and  Attorney- 

opening  of  the  new  session,  and  (xmflnes  the  number  ^^^^^j  l^  have  such  publication  made  of  any  laws 

to  five  for  both  Houses     Besides  this  one  provision  ^^^  ^.  ^^  be  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient  public^inter- 

the  whole  subject  IS  left  jnthout  system  or  law.    To  est,  but  it  faUed  to  pass, 

avoid  like  excesses  and  abuses  m  the  future,  it  is  m-  '            *»"'^  ^  t««o. 

dispensable  that  a  well-ordered  system  be  established  m.     Oi.  x     z*  v         «                          'i.  • 

bylaw  for  the  regulation  and  conduct  of  this  branch  -Ihe  State  fishery  force,  or,  as  it  is  com- 

of  the  service.  monly  called,  the  "  Oyster  Navy,"  is  now  con- 
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dacted  under  the  act  of   1880,  chapter  198.  and  easUy  distinguishable,  and  as  nearly  canil  in 

When  the  service  was  first  established  it  was  J^st^r  surfeoe  as  can  be :  Uiat  but  one  of  the £istnci8 

.    -s  .1  ^^  ..  _^  ,1,1  ^   .  ^,»i„u^  „«!<•  „„«♦«:«  be  open  to  drcdmng  for  the  season,  and  the  other  two 

expected  that  it  would  not  only  be  self-sustain-  j^  BJoocssive  y^ai^  then  returmiJg  to  the  one  fint 

mg,  but  yield  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  opened ;  that  the  enforcement  of  the  regulatJom  of 

State.     In  both  these  respects  the  service  has  thb  system  will  require  an  active  service  of  four  or 

proved  a  failure,  and  has  not  been  as  eflBcient  ^^  steam-tu^;  wiU  be  somewhat  e3q>ensive,  and  will 

m  any  respect  as  was  anticipated.  f^^^^  ??1f 'iL^^^^lTrT*    '^^?  *^  i"!^  \?1  TS 

•n  "^  *.    V     XL   "**"".*'  ^  1  "•^  •  ters  ought  to  be  taxed  by  the  gallon  and  bushel,  and 

Practically  the    service    is   a  failure.     The  the  taxes  paid  through  stamps  and  pcrmitB  to  be  mW 

force  is  not  efficient ;  the  sloops  are  not  suited  under  rules  proscribed  by  the  Comptroller,  by  dcrb 

to  the  service,  and  the  steamer  is  unfit  for  it.  of  courts,  officers  of  the  steamers,  and  others  'that  he 

And  the  service  itself  is  regarded  by  many  might  designate  ;  that  no  companies  or  individuals  in 

more  a.  an  instrament  of  personal.or  partisan  SSl^^Sf  Xrr^'.hicSS^oHJ  S^'^.T 

interest  than  as  a  means  to  sustain  a  public  less  duly  stamped,  and  no  vessels  to  carry  them  out 

policy.  of  the  waters  of  the.  State  without  having  ike  pack- 

Tbe  disbursements  for  this  service  for  the  fiscal  ^i  ♦i,a»«  KTka  ^^f^^^\  i»«.  <>»..» J  .^n.ff^Lf  ««/»  ;« 

year  1880  were $41,784  97  All  these  tj)  be  enforced  by  severe  penalties,  and,  m 

Receipts  for  tho  same  year wleu  04  case  of  violation  of  anv  of  its  provisions,  vessels  to  be 

confiscated,  or,  if  fined,  tho  vessel  to  be  held  for  the 

This  deficiency  paid  out  of  the  Treasury $28,178  98  fine. 

— ■ I  feel  that  a  system  perfected  upon  some  such  htsis 

The  receipts  from  the  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ^ould  msuro  a  large  revenue,  sufficient  not  only  to 

Dtobi^em^UfortheU^^^feiir::::::::::::::::  ^m  11  f"Prl^^^  6eryice,l)ut  yield  a  considerable  amount 

J to  the  State.    It  does  appear  hard  that  while  real  es- 

Ezoess  of  receipts  over  expenditures. ^ $«,62a  09  ***©  and  every  other  industry  is  taxed  for  the  support 

of  the  State,  this  one  groat  productive  branch  should 

This  excess,  thus  for  the  first  time  for  years  be  measurably  exempt, 

relieving  the  Treasury  from  a  heavy  charge,  is  On  the  subject  of  the  inspection  of  tobacco 

to  be  attributed  to  the  more  efficient  provisions  great  diflferences  of  opinion  exist,  both  among 

of  the  act  of  1880.    The  receipts  from  licenses  planters  and  buyers, 

are  more  than  doubled,  while  a  reduction  of  „     ^  ^    ,           .     *          »    ^    ««.   . 

salaries  has  diminished  expenditures.  ''"^.U'^^llle'SJ^doutrw'S;''*"'.  ""iST,..!  « 

Under  the  present  and  under  preceding  laws  Total  disbursements,  except  forsaiaries  of  inspect- 
there  are  two  classes  of  oyster-men— those  who        °"'  insurance,  and  grcund-rent 824«8J0 

take  by  rakes  or  tongs,  and  those  who  take  by         Net  earnings $i,6Mi5 

scoops  or  dredges.    The  former  are  obliged  to  t>  x              •    i.  ..u               •         ^i.           «# 

get  i  license  from  the  clerk  of  the  county  of  *,?"l'«"f.^^*'''^?^^lf'^T'''^'  ^^?  Tin 

their  residence  to  take  oysters  within  prescribed  ^13,668.07  was  paid  by  the  Treasury  to  the  in- 

limits,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  these  li-  ^P^,^^^^^  *^/  ^^t"\  «^?"^  «?^  (^^  ^'^^^/C 

censes  goes  to  the  pubUc  schools  of  such  county,  fl^  ground-rent,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $8,- 

The  latter  get  license  from  the  Comptroller  to  ^^^'^^  ^  ^  ^^'^'"6^  "P^°  *^^®  Treasury. 

take  oysters  in  the  open  bay  and  sounds,  and  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80,  ISSl,  the            ^ 

within  defined  limits,  beyond  which  they  are  DiZ^Je^Int^"  except  for  sikriw'o^^ 

not  to  go,  and  the  revenue  from  such  license       etc $i,734» 

is  paid  into  the  State  Treasury     The  whole         ^^^  ,,^    for  fiscal  year,  issi tl^i 

service  for  enforcing  the  laws  as  to  both  classes 

or  protecting  the  rights  of  either  is  borne  by  But,  as  against  these  earnings,  the  sum  of 
the  State,  while  certain  counties  get  the  entire  $10,898.11  was  paid  by  the  Treasury  to  the  in- 
revenue  from  the  one  class.  spectors  for  their  salaries,  and  for  insurance 
The  act  of  1880,  chapter  36,  regulates  the  andground-rent,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $312.99 
taking  of  oysters  in  the  Potomac  River.  This  as  a  charge  upon  the  Treasury,  showing,  how- 
act,  to  take  effect,  requires  the  passage  of  a  ever,  in  this  respect,  a  considerable  impro^e- 
similar  act  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  ment  over  preceding  years. 

Upon  this  subject  the  Governor  says:  Great  complaint  is  made  of  the  mode  of  in- 

For  myself,  upon  some  consideration,  I  have  formed*  spection,  that  while  it  inspires  no  confidence 

conclusions  that  moderate  dred|?in^  improves  tho  beds,  or  gives  no  guarantee  as  to  the  quality  of  the 

while,  upon  tho  other  hand,  if  it  continues  as  now  article  in  the  package,  its  imperfections  tend  to 

S7'btir'aJ«'V?SSrJ.u7'ayld'"mrL'jf°bS  encourage  false  or  careless  packing^    Them«;- 

done  m  tho  conflicting  views  and  interests  is  the  k©t  for  this  important  product  is  impaired  in 

trouble.  the  principal  foreign  marts.     Bnyers  for  ship- 

A  system  something  of  this  kind  1  would  suggest :  ment  abroad  are  subject  to  reclamations,  and 

That  the  present  lines  or  others  that  mav  be  more  the  traffic  that  should  be  buoyant  is  embar- 

convement  or  eligible,  be  fixed  separating  the  tongng  ^.^^^a  ij.  ^^^^^  >f^^  ^r  nroffrpaa  tnward  the 

fVom  the  drcdffing  interests ;  that  the  sloops  be  sold  or  rassea  m  every  stage  01  progress  lowara  uic 

transferred  to  the  comities  to  protect  their  local  inter-  manuiactnrer. 

ests,  and  to  have  whatever  revenue  can  be  derived  There  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of 

from  it  without  conflicting  with  the  general  revenue  the  State  House  of  Correction  for  the  fiscal 

^Jf  '^^"i:;r'*Kte  t^Vw "^"^  ^?V^^  ^^^  ^  ^*^  ^^®  year  1880  the  sum  of  $81,400,  and  there  was 

dredgers  be  obliged  to  take  out  licenses  aa  now  pro-  •'   .  i        "    1",    ^        voxj^vv,  ou^A   m^i^ 

vided,  but  at  a  nominal  charge:  that  the  dredMg-  P^^^  out  of  the  Treasury  for  such  support  the 

grounds  be  divided  into  three  districts,  well  d^ed  sum  of  $31,129.27;   other  expenditures  were 
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but  the  receipts  of  the  institntion  met  A  division  exists  in  the  Democratic  party  of 

this  State  between  Governor  Hamilton  and 

appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1881  to  his  supporters  on  the  one  hand  and  the  party 

ititation  was  $45,000 ;  $20,000  of  which  organization  as  now  controlled  on  the  other, 

be  expended  in  the  erection  of  addi-  It  is  contended  that  the  organization  is  in  the 

workshops  and  for  the  purchase  of  land,  hands  of  a  few  men  who  manage  it  for  the  ad- 

aving  $25,000  for  the  support  of  the  in-  vancement  of  their  personal  interests,  and  that 

•n  proper,  and  in  addition  there  was  ap-  their  management  has  led  to  extravagance  in 

ited  $400  to  pay  insurance  on  buildings,  the  government  and  electoral  abuses,  especiaUy 

Wes  of  the  Comptroller  show  that  $80,-  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.    The  matter  of  the 

s  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  on  this  appro-  registration  of  voters  has  aroused  wide-spread 

u.  interest.    No  new  and  systematic  registration 

)rt  of  the  treasurer  of  this  Institution  has  been  made  for  years,  and  it  is  contended 

that  the  total  expenditures  for  Its  support  that  the  lists  are  encumbered  with  the  names 

e^teit^r,?^: : : •;::::::.:::::. :  * tiss  to  of  non-residents  and  dead  men,  giving  ready 

opportunity  for  fraud. 

ttoe  of  expenditures $25,786  1ft  According  to  the  census  of  1880,  there  were 

shows  an  excess  of  $736.15  over  the  employed  in  cotton  manufacturing  in  Maryland 
riation.  2,325  looms  and  125,014  spindles,  with  4,159 
e  was  $6,687.50  paid  for  the  purchase  of  hands.  Coal  produced,  2,228,917  tons.  The 
no  additional  buildings  were  erected,  tobacco-crop  in  1880  aggregated  26,082,147 
'  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  pounds,  against  15,785,839  pounds  in  1870,  an 
)  nntonched.  increase  of  10,296,808  pounds,  or  nearly  70 
e  were  during  the  year  414  prisoners  per  cent.  The  crop  of  wheat  in  1880  was 
d  and  405  discharged,  but  one  having  8,004,484  bushels,  produced  on  669,246  acres, 
nd  there  remained  September  80,  1881,  and  showing  an  average  of  a  little  over  14 
soners;  of  the  414  so  received  202  were  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  a  great  improve- 
nales  and  44  white  females,  128  colored  ment.  In  1870  the  wheat-crop  was  6,774,- 
md  40  colored  females.  504  bushels,  showing  an  increase  of  40  per 
Penitentiary  paid  into  the  Treasury  over  cent  for  1880.  The  corn-crop  in  1880  was 
jve  all  expenditures,  for  the  fiscal  year  16,237,621  bushels,  against  11,701,817  bushels 
he  sum  of  $13,001.85,  and  for  the  fiscal  in  1870,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  with  a  yield 
181,  $7,826.43.  The  report  made  by  the  of  24^  bushels  per  acre.  The  oats-crop  was 
nt  and  directors  of  the  Penitentiary  for  1,794,872  bushels,  yielding  17  bushels  per  acre 
sal  year  1880  shows  that  there  were  in  — only  a  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  was 
on  November  30, 1880,  being  the  end  of  produced  in  1870.  The  crop  of  rye  was  288,871 
;al  year  for  that  institntion,  691  prison-  bushels,  against  307,089  bushels  in  1870.  The 
^ horn  191  were  received  during  the  year,  culture  of  tobacco  is  being  resumed  in  the 
imount  of  State  taxes  assessed  upon  cor-  southern  Maryland  counties.  Anne  Arundel 
ns  in  Maryland  was  $112,504 — aconsid-  and  Calvert  have  increased  their  crops  30  per 
gain  over  the  figures  of  any  preceding  cent;  Charles  County,  150  per  cent;  and  both 
ice  the  passage  of  the  law  by  which  such  Prince  George^s  and  St.  Mary's  have  nearly 
ies  are  made  to  contribute  a  share  of  doubled  theirs.  In  other  words,  the  effects  of 
penses  of  government.  The  increase  the  war  and  the  changes  In  the  labor  system 
ncipally  been  made  by  bringing  within  are  nearly  all  readjusted.  The  table  on  the  fol- 
ich  of  assessment  the  capital  stock  of  lowing  page  gives  the  yield  of  the  chief  crops 
itions  that  had  previously  escaped  taxa-  by  counties.  . 
The  total  assessed  value  of  the  shares  of  According  to  the  census,  the  whole  number 
)f  all  the  corporations  in  Maryland  is  of  elementary  schools  in  the  State  is  2,020 ; 
5,806;  they  hold  $20,302,619  worth  of  schools  for  colored  children,  390;  number  of 
>perty ;  the  amount  of  credit  for  invest-  school-buildings,  1,934 ;  total  seating  capacity 
paying  taxes  is  $1,863,051 ;  the  invest-  of  the  schools,  150,832.  The  number  of  white 
in  mortgages  on  real  property  liable  to  male  teachers  is  1,079 ;  of  white  female  teach- 
n  foot  up  $4,415,245,  and  the  State  tax  ers,  1,613;  of  colored  male  teachers,  232;  of 
balance  is  $62,137.  The  savings-banks  colored  female  teachers,  157 — total,  3,081.  Of 
1881  $24,582,591  of  deposits;  but  only  these  teachers,  1,185  have  high-school  educa- 
me  fourth  of  this  sum  was  liable  to  taxa-  tion  ;  424  normal-school  training ;  and  213  col- 
elding  a  revenue  of  $12,373.  The  total  lege  education.  The  average  salary  is  $31.89 
1  value  of  real  and  personal  property  per  month.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
61,459,939;  the  net  basis  of  assessment  ance  during  the  year  1880  was:  white  male, 
>orations  was  $61,311,875,  and  when  65,256;  white  female,  57,346;  colored  male, 
lese  showings  are  subtracted  $20,881,846  18,366;  colored  female,  13,167— total  attend- 
real  property  of  corporations,  it  leaves  ance,  149,135.  Sources  of  income :  State  taxes, 
full  amount  liable  to  State  taxes,  $501,-  $551,924.32 ;  county,  town,  and  city  tAxes,  and 
J,  of  which  $225,877,908  is  located  in  other  special  taxes,  $788,250.71 ;  tuition  fees, 
r  of  Baltimore.  $6,423.17 ;  all  other  sources,  $87,992.56— total, 
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OOUNTTES. 


ADegBoy 

Anne  Anindel . . 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

CecU 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Oarrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery  . . . 
Prince  George's. 

Queen  Anne 

8t.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


Total 


nrDiAH 

r  ooBX. 

OATS. 

WHSAT. 

TOBA 

ACTM. 

P'»*b^]ii 

AcTM. 

Boihdi. 

AcTM. 

Biuhelt. 

A«^ 

8,661 

242,291 

8,772 

52.570 

7,549 

67,458 

8 

29,674 

698,868 

5,108 

60,798 

10,8M 

98,147 

6,871 

89,488 

1,219,898 

16,264 

814,060 

88,689 

898,758 

18 

10,848 

215,184 

865 

7.664 

6,581 

60,170 

6,848 

80,555 

512,500 

956 

8,854 

18,296 

187,201 

1 

81,988 

1,008,986 

11,978 

262,458 

40,077 

679,888 

168 

25,T64 

847,754 

7,048 

190,790 

29,866 

471,045 

48 

25,928 

411,996 

8,428 

18,280 

15,042 

108,188 

7,918 

89,880 

644.957 

1,107 

10,194 

2^979 

197,906 

•  •  •  •  • 

52,002 

1,794,956 

5,051 

94,267 

68,767 

1,418,642 

429 

8J14 

90,777 

8.657 

171,728 

4,128 

44,899 

4 

26,506 

l,01^762 

10,189 

882,889 

85.148 

420,860 

68 

17,925 

582,099 

2,5S6 

46.594 

18,445 

805,665 

808 

29,987 

800,005 

1,883 

19,508 

87,681 

656,947 

•  •  • 

8^287 

1,020,578 

8,126 

69,587 

85,678 

616,702 

1,068 

28,897 

656,888 

2,798 

87,895 

41,228 

658,858 

9,687 

8S,658 

978,081 

1,614 

22,944 

14,181 

129,946 

•  •  •  •   • 

28,888 

860,686 

1,856 

11,887 

16,654 

155,677 

6.688 

22,594 

897,096 

8,776 

49,152 

8.088 

83,818 

9 

26,058 

691,919 

794 

12,257 

88,189 

468,816 

•  • 

81,910 

1,090,972 

2,874 

62,497 

66,988 

1,024,769 

6 

41,214 

447,519 

1,868 

10,641 

8,780 

27,084 

8 

44,583 

668,009 

6,045 

49,018 

6,881 

41,488 

1 

661,898 

16,887,621 

101,127 

1,794,878 

669,846 

8,004,484 

88,174 

1,115 
4,441,010 

9,eoi 

8,666,845 

1,42S 

1S7.171 

69.0M 

5,145,009 

**8tK640 

1.927 

68,0» 

188,980 


806,086 
6,875,214 

4,429>i« 
1,8S5 


7,060 

1,8SS 

80 


26,069,147 


$1,879,590.76.  Expenditures,  $2,026,296.57. 
Illiteracy  daring  1870,  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty-one,  was  7,296 ;  in  1880  this  nnm- 
ber  is  reduced  to  4,530.  Thus,  during  the  past 
decade,  while  the  population  of  the  State  has 
increased,  the  number  of  those  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  twenty-one  who  can  not  read 
and  write  has  been  reduced  about  one  third. 
The  number  over  ten  years  of  age  who  can  not 
read  is  111,387;  who  can  not  write,  184,488, 
of  whom  44,316  (86,027  native  and  8,289  for- 
eign) are  white,  and  90,172  colored. 

There  are  700  dredging-boats,  paying  $916,- 
800  to  5,600  men ;  550  scraping-boats,  paying 
$297,000  to  2,200  men ;  1,82*5  canoes,  with  5,148 
men,  earning  $1,158,300 ;  and  200  runners,  with 
800  men,  at  $166,400  for  the  season,  making  a 
total  of  13,748  men  engaged  in  catching  oysters 
in  Maryland,  with  wages  and  earnings  amount- 
ing to  $2,588,000  during  every  oyster  season, 
or  an  average  of  $184.60  for  each  man.  In- 
vested in  oyster-boats  in  Maryland  the  sum- 
mary is : 

700  dredgers,  at  an  arerage  of  $1,500. . . .  $1,050,000 

Oatnt  of  same 70,000 

655  scrapers,  at  an  average  of  $800 440,000 

200  runners,  at  an  average  of  $1,500 800,000 

1,825  canoes,  at  an  average  of  $100 182,500 

8,275       Total $2,042,500 

Baltimore  is  the  great  center  of  the  packing- 
trade.  During  the  census  year  the  number  of 
vessels  loaded  with  oysters  arriving  at  that 
port  was  9,548,  bringing  7,252,972  bushels.  In 
addition  to  this  amount,  there  were  25,000  bush- 
els brought  by  the  bay  steamboats,  making  a 
total  of  7,277,972  bushels,  of  which  8,769,358 
bushels  were  packed  raw,  2,689,939  bushels 
cooked  and  hermetically  sealed,  and  818,680 
bushelsused  for  local  consumption.  The  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  the  business  is  $2,888,800, 
and  the  estimated  value  of  the  packing-houses 
$1,860,966.  The  number  of  shuckers  employed 
by  the  oyster-packers  of  Baltimore  is  6,627,  of 
which  4,167  are  males  and  2,460  are  femdes. 


From  the  prolific  beds  of  the  Chesapeake  Baj 
several  million  bushels  of  oysters  are  annQ- 
ally  taken  to  restock  the  exhausted  beds  of 
other  localities,  and  equally  as  many  for  con- 
sumption in  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  At- 
lantic sea-ports.  More  than  200  vessels,  aver- 
aging in  vfidue  $3,000  each,  are,  for  eight  months 
of  the  year,  engaged  in  Uie  trade  between  the 
bay  and  Northern  cities.  The  oysters  shipped 
North  during  the  winter  are  used  for  imme- 
diate local  consumption,  with  the  exception  of 
those  carried  to  Fair  Haven,  Connecticut,  which 
are  packed  and  shipped  elsewhere.  Those  taken 
North  in  the  spring  are  almost  exclusively  for 
bedding  purposes.  They  are  planted  on  the 
bedding-grounds  at  New  York,  Providence 
River,  and  other  places,  and  allowed  to  remain 
from  spring  to  winter,  during  which  time  they 
fatten  rapidly,  and  when  taken  for  use  are 
much  superior  to  what  they  were  when  plant- 
ed. During  the  census  year  the  shipments  of 
oysters  in  shell  from  Maryland  to  Northern 
cities  amounted  to  2,021,840  bushels. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Maryland 
oyster  business : 

CAPITAL   INVESTED. 

In  packing $8,M8^« 

»•  boato 2,042^ 

"  can-making,  ahlp-baUding,  etc 250,000 

"  local  trade 26,006 

Total $6,24^67« 

Production  and  disposition  in  bushels,  in- 
cluding 1,000,000  brought  from  Virginia: 

Oitch 10,6»,013 

Packed 7,6«,4« 

BhlppedNorth 2,021,840 

Loou  conatunptlon 1,898,^ 

Persons  employed  and  their  earnings : 


EMPLOTiS. 


Employes  of  packing-houses. 

On  oyster-boats 

All  others 


Total. 


t777.n* 
80M<« 


$a3M^ 
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I  average  number  of  oysters  to  a  bushel  is 

175,  at  which  rate  there  are  annually 

from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tribu- 

(in  Maryland  and  Virginia)  over  3,000,- 

)0  oysters  (17,406,882  bushels),  or  about 

for  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States. 

is  trade  nearly  10,000  vessels  and  over 

)  people  are  employed;  while  the  total 

it  of  capital  invested  reaches  $7,606,976, 

le  amount  of  wages  earned  $6,956,444. 

I  following  table  gives  the  population  of 

;ate  by  counties,  as  finally  returned  by 

nsus  of  1880,  and  as  compared  with  the 

IS  of  1870: 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1870. 

y 

88.012 
28,526 
88,886 
882,818 
10,588 
18,766 
80.992 
27,108 
18,548 
2:3,110 
50,482 
12,175 
28,042 
16,140 
17,605 
24,759 
26,451 
19,25T 
16,984 
21,668 
19,065 
88,661 
18,016 
19,539 

88,586 

nuidel 

24,457 

>re 

tre  City 

68,387 
267,354 

9,S65 

5 

12,101 

28.619 

. 

25.874 

15,738 

Iter. 

19,458 

ok 

47,572 

I 

22,605 

I 

14,150 

17,102 

nifipv ................ 

20,563 

Qeonre^s 

21,188 

Anne 

y'B 

16,171 

14,944 

Bt 

18,190 

16,187 

irton 

84;712 

Ico 

15,802 

ter 

16,419 

te 

984,948 

780,894 

)  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 
Dore  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  renomi- 
Comptroller  Keating.  The  following  plat- 
was  adopted : 

Democratic  Voters  of  Maruland  : 

have  passed  since  1867  through  many  severe 
ts ;  but  you  have  m^ntained  the  control  of  the 
il  affairs  of  the  State,  and  havis  kept  the  State 
idfast  opposition  to  the  purpose  of  tne  Republi- 
rty  to  centralize  tiie  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

Lit. 

r  success  has  been  wholly  due  to  your  coUeo- 
»wer  of  grasping  the  questions  which  concern 
nterests,  and  of  enforcing  obedience  to  your  re- 
lents. 

er  the  influence  of  different  causes,  an  undue 
f  the  burden  of  taxation,  on  account  of  the  in- 
ness  of  the  State,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
16  of  the  State,  county,  and  municipal  govem- 
,  was  imposed  for  many  years  upon  your  houses 
nds. 

87  6  your  representatives  in  the  General  Assem- 
ipported  by  your  hearty  encouragement,  com- 
a  to  check  this  growing  evil, 
f  were  of  the  opinion  that  all  forms  of  wealth 
1  State  not  exempt  from  taxation  by  irrevocable 
ct  or  because  or  oonHidcrations  of  pubUc  good, 
to  boar  Uieir  just  proportion  of  the  public  bur- 
General  Assembly  of  1878  and  of  1880,  influ- 
by  the  same  convictions,  maintuned  the  same 
^  and,  aided  bv  the  wise  abjudications  of  your 
,  succeeded  in  oistributing  more  equally  the  bur- 
f  the  public  debt  and  of  the  expenses  of  State, 
%  ana  municipal  government. 


The  registration  of  the  voters  of  this  jState  made  by 
the  Republican  party  under  the  Constitution  of  1864 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise  per- 
sons not  entitled  to  vote  in  this  State,  and  excluded 
from  that  franchise  a  large  body  of  citizens  who  act- 
ually possessed  the  right  to  vote.  Tou  have  endeav- 
ored to  correct  the  lists  then  made  by  means  of  the 
revisions  authorized  by  tiie  acts  of  1867,  chapter  836  ; 
1868,  chapter  297 ;  1870,  chapter  459 ;  1874,  chapter 
490 ;  and  1876,  chapter  249. 

A  more  thorough  method  of  correction  must  be  ap- 
plied.   The  remedy  to  be  adopted  is  open  to  debate. 

The  State  Convention  declared  in  1879  that  the 
General  Assembly  ought  fluther  to  secure  fairness  in 
elections  by  providing  for  a  correct  and  aocumte  regis- 
tration by  competent  officers,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period  of  time,  of  the  names  of  all  persons  entitled  to 
vote  in  this  State. 

The  great  minority  of  the  Democratic  -  Conservative 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  endeavored  to  ful- 
fill this  obligation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  convention  to  insist  upon  the 
ample  redemption  of  the  pledges  given  by  its  prede- 
cessor in  1879. 

Laws  regulating  the  registration  of  qualified  voters, 
and  laws  regulating  the  conduct  of  elections  at  which 
such  voters  may  cast  their  ballots,  are  collectively  in- 
tended to  afford  opportunity  for  tne  fair  expression  of 
the  opinions  of  those  who  form  the  elective  body  of 
the  State.  Such  laws  ought  to  form  part  of  one  well- 
di^Ksted  article  in  the  Code. 

This  convention,  therefore,  assimies  the  responsi- 
bility of  naming  a  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  prepare  and  present  to  the  next  General  Assembly, 
at  the  opening  of  its  session,  a  complete  and  impartial 
system,  embodied  in  one  article,  providing  for  the 
re^stration  of  qualified  voters,  ana  for  the  conducting 
of  all  elections  in  this  State  at  which  such  qualifiea 
voters  may  be  authorized  to  cast  their  ballots. 

The  committee  shall  consist  of  the  Governor  and 
Attorney-  General  of  the  State^  Charles  B.  Roberts^  of 
Carroll :  Henry  D.  Famandis.  of  Harford:  Philip 
Francis  Thomas,  of  Talbot ;  and  S.  Teackle  WalUs,  of 
Baltimore  City.  We  ask  you  to  instruct  the  Senators 
and  delegates  whom  you  may  nominate  to  give  their 
fuUest  and  most  cordial  aid  in  perfecting  the  bill  thus 
presented,  and  enacting  it  as  a  law. 

The  convention  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  interests 
of  public  justice  require  that  tne  methods  of  selecting 
the  grand  and  petit  juries,  of  which  the  greater  part  of 
this  otate  has  now  the  advantage,  should  be  by  prop- 
er legislation  extended  to  those  portions  of  the  state 
which  are  denied  the  protection  of  this  improved  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  fUrther  changes  are 
necessary  in  our  criminal  law  to  make  it  completely 
effective  as  a  means  of  prevention  and  punishment. 

We,  therefore,  request  those  to  whom  we  have  de- 
puted the  public  service  of  presenting  to  the  General 
Assembly  the  draft  of  a  new  article  in  the  Code  relat- 
ing to  reffistrations  and  elections,  to  add  to  their  duty 
the  frammg  of  such  bills  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
our  jury  system  and  criminal  law  as  they  may  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  prepare. 

We  ask  you  to  instruct  your  Senators  and  delegates 
to  ffive  their  cordial  aid  in  perfecting  such  reforms. 

This  convention  expects  you  to  enjoin  upon  those 
who  may  represent  you  in  the  Senate  and  House  the 
duty  of  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  the  smallest  amount  compatible  with  efficient 
public  service,  and  of  regulating  such  expenditures 
by  positive  laws.  The  services  rendered  oy  repre- 
sentatives to  their  constituencies  or  to  the  people  of 
the  State  are  marred,  if  such  agents  afford  any  oppor- 
tunity for  reproach  by  their  negligence  or  waste  in 
public  expenaitures. 

In  conclusion,  we  now  commit  to  you  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign.  It  is  your  duty  to  select  as  your 
representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1882  the 
ablest  and  most  respected  of  those  who  share  your 
convictions,  to  the  end  that  your  proper  influenoe 
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may  bo  fully  exerted  and  your  purposes  be  carried  into  sary  bnrdoDS  upon  the  people,  and  asking  for 

complete  effect  by  the  enactment  of  adequate  laws.  ^  reduction  of  expenditures ;  for  a  system  of 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  public  schools  worthy  of  the  State ;  for  a  sj»- 
Cambridge  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  nom-  tern  of  free  public  roads  for  better  intercourse 
inated  Thomas  S.  Gorsuch,  of  Frederick,  for  between  sections ;    a  revision  of  the  license 
Comptroller.   The  resolutions  adopted  set  forth  law,  whereby  burdens  of  taxation  shall  rest  on 
the  indissoluble  union  of  the  States ;  the  su-  capital  and  not  as  now  upon  enterprise  and  in- 
premacy  of  the  national  Constitution  and  the  dustry,  and  the  abolition  of  distraint  for  reut ; 
laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof  over  any  State  that  no  debt  shall  be  entitled  to  more  stringent 
laws  and  ordinances  passed  by  any  other  au-  means  for  collection  than  that  for  labor  done, 
thority  whatsoever ;  the  complete  independ-  The  resolutions'  declare  that  the  leaders  of  the 
ence  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  Democratic  party  have  betrayed  the  trust  re- 
departments  of  the  government,  and  the  right-  posed  in  them  by  their  utter  disregard  of  all 
ful  supremacy  of  each  in  its  own  sphere;  the  pledges,  and  all  good  citizens  of  the  State  are 
equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law  ;  the  free  called  upon  to  vote  for  the  Republican  nominee 
and  fair  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  for  Comptroller,  and  for  worthy  men  placed  in 
through  the  ballot-box ;  the  honest  count  or  nomination  for  the  Legislature  by  the  Repob- 
declaration  of  the  will  so  expressed,  and  the  lican  party,  so  that  a  good  and  honest  adminis- 
duty  of  all  to  acquiesce  in  the  popular  will  so  tration  may  be  obtained, 
ascertained ;  the  honest  payment  of  the  public  MASSACHUSETTS.     The  legislative  ses- 
debt ;    the  maintenance  of  the  public  faith,  sion  of  Massachusetts  commences  annually  on 
credit,  and  honor;  a  stable  metallic  base  of  the  the  first  Wednesday  of  January.     In  the  Sen- 
country's  currency  for  the  security  of  the  peo-  ate,  Robert  Bishop  was  elected  President  by 
pie's  business  and  savings,  and  at  par  with  the  a  unanimous  vote ;  and  in  the  House  Charles 
monetary  standards  of  the  commercial  world ;  J.  Noyes  was  chosen  Speaker  by  a  vote  of 
an  honest,  efficient,  and  economical  public  serv-  yeas  232,  blank   1.  •  Soon  after  a  resolution 
ice,  and  its  exemption  from  political  fluctua-  was  adopted,  appointing  a  committee  to  unite 
tions ;  the  right  of  the  people  to  have  all  offi-  with  a  like  committee  of  the  Senate  to  inform 
cial  positions  filled  by  the  most  capable  and  the  Governor  that  both  Houses  were  ready  to 
honest,  regardless  of  any  other  consideration  proceed  to  public  worship.     They  did  so,  and 
whatever ;   the  promotion  of  general  intelli-  reported  that  the  Governor  awaited  their  move- 
gence,  so  far  as  can  constitutionally  be  done,  ment.    An  adjournment  was  at  once  made,  at 
at  the  public  expense;  the  strict  enforcement  1.80  p.m.,  and  the  Governor  with  his  Council, 
of  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  civil  rights,  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  members  of 
the  person  and  property  of  the  citizen ;  the  the  House,  were  escorted  to  King's  Chapel  bj 
promotion  of  national  industry ;  the  develop-  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets,  in  which  the  elec- 
ment  of  the  national  power,  w^ealth,  and  inde-  tion  sermon  was  preached, 
pendence,  and  the  increase  of  the  happiness  of  The  preacher  took  for  his  text  the  words  of 
the  people ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  at  Proverbs  xxix,  18,  "Where  there  is  no  vision, 
once  to  provide  an  improved  method  of  ascer-  the  people  perish,"  and  said:   "The  excellent 
taining  the  result  of  the  presidential  election,  custom  which  we  observe  to-day  is  peculiar, 
and  make  further  provision  for  a  case  of  va-  so  far  as  I  know,  to  our  own  Commonwealtb. 
cancy  of  the  presidential  office;  also,  to  revise  Connecticut  had  election  sermons  for  a  long  pe- 
and  make  more  efficient  the  laws  designed  to  riod.  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  have  bad 
protect  the  ballot-box  in  national  elections,  a  few,  and  Rhode  Island  and  New  York  a  Tcry 
and  to  refuse  to  admit  to  seats  in  that  body  or  few.    But  in  this  State  the  custom  has  been 
to  any  official  position  under  the  national  Gov-  preserved  from  the  year  1664  to  this  day." 
ernment  any  man  whose  right  to  such  seat  or  The  session  thus  begun  continued  one  ban- 
position  rests  upon  or  is  tainted  by  bribery,  dred  and  twenty-nine  days,  and  closed  on  May 
fraud,  or  violence.  18th.   Three  hundred  and  five  acts  and  seventy- 

The  platform  also  states  that  registrations  and  two  resolutions  were  passed.    Some  of  tbese 

elections  as  conducted  in  Maryland  are  a  bur-  acts  were  to  the  following  efiTect : 

lesque  upon  republican  institutions,  and  the  The  penalties  for  drunkenness  were  fix^ 

demand  of  the  Republicans  of  the  State  two  thus:  A  fine  of  one  dollar,  and  such  portion  of 

years  ago  is  repeated,  that  Democratic  higgling  the  costs  as  the  court  may  determine,  for  a  first 

with  the  registration  of  votes  shall  cease,  and  offense;  a  fine  of  five  dollars  and  costs  for  a 

that  the  Legislature  shall  in  good  faith  pass  second  offense ;  and  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  and 

such  laws  as  will  secure  an  honest  registry,  costs  for  a  third  offense.    For  second  and  third 

free  vote,  and  fair  count;  that  primary  elec-  convictions  the  alternative  of  two  months  and 

tions  be  recognized  by  law,  and  bribery  and  of  one  year's  imprisonment,  respectively,  '* 

other  means  of  fraud  punished  at  legal  eleo-  provided. 

tions ;  condemning  the  creation  and  continu-  The  law  of  1880,  prohibiting  at  the  discre- 

anoe  of  superfluous  offices,  extravagant  sala-  tion  of  licensing  boards  the  maintenance  of  any 

ries  to  State  officials,  and  prostitution  of  the  obstruction  to  public  view  of  the  premises  upon 

public  works  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  which  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  was  mada 

political  corruption  as  grievous  ana  nnneces-  compulsory. 
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It  was  also  enacted  that  applications  for  li-  vorce  is  pending  may  make  snch  orders  and 

censes  to  sell  liquors  shall  be  advertised ;  that  decrees  concerning  a  temporary  separation  of 

the  objection  of  an  owner  of  real  estate  adjoin-  the  parties,  the  separate  maintenance  of  the 

ing  that  upon  which  liquor  is  to  be  sold  may  wife,  and  the  custody  and  support  of  minor 

prevent  the  issue  of  a  license  therefor;  that  children,  as  in  its  judgment  the  interests  of 

licenses  to  sell  liquors  shall  be  granted  only  in  the  parties  and  the  necessities  of  the  case  de- 

those  cities  and  towns  in  which  there  is  a  direct  mand,  and  that  the  party  against  whom  a  di- 

vote  therefor ;  that  in  non-license  municipali-  vorce  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted 

ties  club-rooms  in  which  liquors  are  dispensed  shall  not  marry  within  two  yeai's  from  the  time 

or  sold  shall  be  deemed  common  nuisances.  of  the  entry  of  the  final  decree  of  divorce;  at 

The  change  of  the  Constitution  proposed  by  the  expiration  of  said  time  said  party  may  marry 

the  Legislature  of  1880  was  concurred  in.   This  without  petition  to  the  courts 

provides  that  no  person  having  served  in  the  Damages  of  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than 

army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  $5,000  may  be  recovered  by  action  of  tort  for 

war,  and  having  been  honorably  discharged  loss  of  a  life  caused  by  the  negligence  or  oare- 

frora  such  service,  if  otherwise  qualified  to  lessness  of  a  railroad  corporation,  or  by  the 

vote,  shall  be  disqualified  therefor  on  account  unfitness  for  their  duties  of  its  servants  or 

of  being  a  pauper ;  or,  if  a  pauper,  because  of  employes. 

the  non-payment  of  a  poll-tax.  The  act  of  leg-  There  were  also  added  to  the  statutes  a  meas^ 
illation  necessary  to  submit  it  to  the  people  at  ure  providing  that,  under  a  penalty  of  $100  for 
the  next  State  election  was  also  passed.  The  each  person  thus  employed,  no  railroad  com- 
Btate  thus  introduces  into  its  fundamental  law  pany  shall  place  in  a  position  that  requires  him 
a  provision  that  its  soldier-paupers  may  vote  to  distinguish  form  or  color  signals  any  per- 
without  even  the  payment  of  the  tax  to  which  son  who  has  not  a  certificate  from  some  com- 
other  people  are  subjected,  when  it  is  at  the  petent  person  that  he  is  not  afifected  by  color- 
same  time  paying  $400,000  annually  to  pre-  blindness. 

vent  the  possibility  of  soldiers  becoming  pan-  Of  the  laws  relating  to  the  subject  of  the 

pers.  elections,  one  provides  that  there  shall  be  ap- 

For  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  evils  of  pointed  in  each  voting  precinct  of  the  city  of 

double  taxation,  it  was  enacted  that  when  any  Boston,  by  the  mayor,  with  the  approval  of 

person  has  an  interest  in  taxable  real  estate  as  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  at  some  time  before 

holder  of  a  mortgage,  given  to  secure  the  pay-  the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year,  one  war- 

ment  of  money,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  den,  one  deputy-warden,  one  clerk,  one  depu- 

and  certain,  the  amount  of  said  person's  inter-  ty-clerk,  two  inspectors,  and  two  deputy-in- 

est  as  mortgagee  shall  be  assessed  as  real  estate  specters,  qualified  voters  in  the  ward  of  which 

in  the  city  or  town  where  the  land  lies,  and  the  each  precinct  forms  a  part,  who  shall  hold  of- 

mortgagor  shall  be  assessed  only  for  the  value  fice  for  one  year.     Either  of  said  officers  may 

of  said  real  estate,  less  the  mortgagee's  interest  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  mayor,  with 

in  it,  and  that  savings-banks  and  institutions  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  upon 

for  savings,  including  the  Massachusetts  Uos-  written  charges  of  incompetence  or  ofiScial 

pital  Life- Insurance  Company,  shall  not  be  re-  misconduct,  preferred  either  by  the  city  clerk 

quired  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Common-  or  by  not  less  than  six  qualified  voters  of  the 

wealth  taxes  upon  such  portion  of  their  deposits  ward  in  which  the  ofiScer  is  appointed  to  act. 

as  is  invested  in  loans  secured  by  mortgages  of  Vacancies  are  to  be  filled   by  new  appoint- 

taxable  real  estate.  ments,  and  deputies  are  to  serve  only  in  the 

The  net  yearly  income  of  vessels  engaged  in  absence  of  their  superiors.  It  is  further  pro- 
foreign  commerce,  and  not  the  value  of  those  vided  that  upon  the  petition,  in  writing,  of  ten 
vessels,  is  hereafter  to  be  taxed.  qualified  voters,  presented  at  least  fourteen 

The  tax  on  deposits  in  savings-banks  and  in-  days  before  an  election,  the  mayor  shall  ap- 

stitutions  for  saving  was  reduced  from  three  point  a  supervisor  from  each  of  the  two  great 

fourths  to  one  half  of  one  per  cent.  political  parties,  who  shall  watch  the  voting 

The  bill  providing  for  a  direct  tax  for  the  and  witness  the  counting,  that  no  ballots  shall 

current  expenses  of  the  State  fixed  the  sum  to  be  taken  from  the  boxes  until  aiter  the  poUs 

be  levied  for  that  purpose  at  $1,500,000,  the  have  been  closed.    By  another  act  registration 

amount  of  the  same  tax  for  the  previous  year,  in  Boston  is  prohibited  between  the  close  of 

Of  this  gross  sum  the  city  of  Boston  pays  registration  and  the  day  of  the  next  succeed- 

$6 1 9, 1 10.  ing  election. 

Upon  the  petitions  of  many  citizens  of  emi-  Each  city  that  chooses  may  have  a  board  of 

nence  it  was  enacted  that  criminal  proceedings  registrars  of  voters,  which  shall  consist  of  one 

may  be  instituted  against  a  person  from  whom  of  its  inhabitants,  who  shall  hold  no  other  of- 

a  divorce  has  been  obtained  for  a  criminal  of-  fice,  its  clerk,  and  the  chairman  of  its  board  of 

fense ;  that  all  decrees  of  divorce  shall,  in  the  assessors. 

first  instance,  be  decrees  nisi^  to  become  abso-  Upon  the  affidavit  of  any  legal  voter  that  he 

late  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  believes  that  a  certain  person  has  been  illegally 

entry  thereof  on  application  of  either  party ;  registered,  investigation  of  such  registration  is 

that  the  conrt  before  which  any  libel  for  di-  to  be  made,  and  the  name  of  the  suspected 
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person  is  to  be  stricken  from  the  lists  if  it  be  intwrertonUie  pawicdebt $l,cci,Stt 

proved  that  he  is  not  a  legal  voter.  ^^^'S^Ii^S^'"'^  —  ^^  IfcgJ 

The  smoking  of  tobacco  or  the  drinking  of  Execative  and  other  deparbnento 8(MU 

intoxicating  liquor  in  a  poUing-place  wWle  an  *^lS!?r«^.2:rS2«SSuSi.'r*r      mm 

election  is  m  progress,  is  to  be  punished  by  the  Siudrj  other  oommissionerft. ib,(W 

arrest  of  the  offender,  and  by  the  imposition  gSj^nif^'**'^™*"'* 2x5 

upon  him  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20.  Educ£onaff.*!!*.".'.!'.*.!!*.*..'!  !!'.!..*!!.'.'!!.*.*!!. '.*.*.*      nM 

The  sale  as  butter  or  cheese,  of  any  imita-  Judidw^ —        iSiiM 

tions  of  thoBe  substances,  shall  be  punish^  by  SCSfo^-iid^r^oiLa:;;/;/.:::::^^  wlJS 

afine  of  $100,  or  impnsonment  for  thirty  days,  MUiury istsa 

for  a  first  violation  of  the  law,  and  by  a  fine  of  ^  "»i  ?*"*»7  S^^  •«  '  *  V  *  *  v  n MC'  v     li!^ 

$200,  or  impnsopment  for  ninety  days,  for  each  PrUon  and  hospital  loan  sinking  ftmd 100,000 

subsequent  similar  offense.  Consolidation  of  the  general  statntes 48,4fi0 

During  the  session  Henry  L.  Dawes  was  re-  te\'X°n^^*^^.^!'°^^'f.^^.'^^^  SllS 

elected  United  States  Senator.    He  was  bom  1— 

in  Cummington,  Massachusetts,  October  80,  Total ...ti,««^ 

1816;  graduated  at  Yale  College;  he  became        The  sonrces  of  revenue  and  their  estimated 

a  teacher  and  editor  of  the  ^^ Greenfield  Ga-  yield  in  1882  are  as  follows: 

zette"  and  the '^  Adams  Transcript^';  then  he  Corooration  taxes,  net  proceeds |49o,om 

studied  and  practiced  law;  and  was  chosen  a  Bwik-stock  tax,  net  proceeds 1^,000 

member  of  the  Legislature  in  1848,  '49,  '50,  iJ^^SS^^lTiidiic^nsev;.: :::::::::::::::     ^'^m 

and  '52;  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con-  state  Prison  and  other  insutntioiis,  income 102,000 

ventioninl863;  District  Attorneyforthe West-  ^^;;:^^^^Miua;iii-;iiii.;i^Tui^:     I^SS 

em    Distnot   of    Massachusetts   from    1853   to  other  fees,  and  misceUaneoos  rovennes. 1M,M 

1857.    He  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Con-  ^ 

gress  and  to  each  subsequent  Congress  until         Add  rerenlie'  caah'in  the  Trwisuiy  ".!!!!!!!*..'*    lisi^tti 

the  Forty-fourth,  when  he  declined  to  be  a  

candidate.     He  was  chosen  Senator  in  1875,  "^^^^ t»^a^ 

and  took  his  seat  March  4th  of  the   same        To  meet  the  estimated  deficiency  under  ex- 
year,  istiug  laws,  including  the  requisite  appropria- 

The  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  tion  of  over  $250,000  for  the  Hoosao  Tunnel 

of  the  year  1881  was  $3,182,803  ;  the  receipts  — being  half  the  estimated  expense  of  complet- 

during  the  year  were  $8,576,752  on  account  of  ing  the  tunnel  and  railroad — with  other  prob- 

revenue,  and  $6,851,359  on  account  of  funds,  able  appropriations,  a  direct  tax  of  $1,500,- 

amounting  to  $15,428,111,  and  making,  with  000  will  have  to  be  levied  for  the  following 

the  cash  on  hand,  $18,610,914.    The  payments  year. 

were  $8,113,860  from  revenue,  and  $6,025,102        The  reduction  of  the  tax  on  savings-bank 

from  funds,  amounting  to  $14,138,962,  leaving  deposits  will  occasion  a  large  diminution  of  the 

a  cash  balance,  on  December  81st,  of  $4,471,-  revenue.    The  law,  lowering  the  tax  from  }  to 

952.  i  of  one  per  cent,  goes  into  effect  partly  in  1882 

The  amount  belouf^ng  to  the  sinking  funds  and  fnlly  in  1883.    The  tax  yielded  $1,613,606 

is  pledged  for  the  payment,  and  is  left  tempo-  in  1881,  and  would  have  produced  only  $938,- 

rarily  in  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  diffi-  722  under  the  new  law.    The  increase  in  the 

culty  of  securing  suitable  investments.    The  State  tax  which  will  be  necessary  to  restore 

amount  actually  available  for  the  current  ex-  the  large  amount  of  revenue  thus  cut  off,  which 

penses  of  the  Commonwealth  was  only  $1,851,-  will  be  felt  the  more  on  account  of  the  grow- 

689,  and  the  accounts  show  an  actual  deficit  ing  expenditures  of  the  Commonwealth,  msf 

instead  of  a  surplus.     The  ordinary  expenses  lead  to  the  re-imposition  of  the  tax  on  savings- 

of  1881  were  $1,601,501,  as  compared  with  bank  deposits  as  the  most  convenient  subject 

$1,594,174  in  1880;  the  exceptional  expenses  of  taxation,  since  the  system  of  indirect  taxa* 

$5,240,875,  as  compared  with  $4,532,258 ;  to-  tion  is  firmly  rooted  in  Massachusetts.    The 

tal,  $6,842,377,  as  compared  with  $6,126,433.  amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings-banks  on 

But  from  this  must  be  deducted  $2,243,437  for  October  31st  aggregated  $230,444,479,  an  in- 

1881  and  $2,038,895  from  the  total  of  1880,  crease  in  twelve  months  of  $12,396,556;  the 

being  the  corporation  and  national-bank  taxes  number  of  depositors  was  738,961,  an  increase 

returned  to  cities  and  towns.    This  leaves  the  of  82,556.    There  were  165  savings-banks  and 

actual  expenses  $4,598,939,  as  compared  with  eighteen  co-operative  saviug-fund  and  loan  a»- 

$4,087,587  in  1880.  sociations. 

The  estimated  payments  for  all  purposes  in        Tlie    corporation   taxes   assessed   in  1881 

1881  are  $4,887,912;  the  estimated  receipts,  in-  amounted  to  $1,976,763,  of  which  $1,477,408 

eluding  cash  on  hand,  $4,120,357,  showing  a  was  the  share  to  be  paid  over,  under  the  law, 

deficit  of  $217,554.    The  estimates  for  1882  to  cities  and  towns.     The  aggregate  capital 

are,  payments,  $4,670,905 ;   receipts,  $3,965,-  stock  of  corporations  reported  was  $301,7^)- 

884;  expected  deficit,  $705,570.  794,  being  an  increase  over  1880  of  $50,159,- 

Of  the  expenses  in  1881  the  following  are  417;  the  aggregate  value  of  corporate  realea* 

the  principal  items :  tate  and  miuSiinery,  $166,062,680,  being  an  in- 
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Valoatkm. 


$1,497,851,686 
1,696,699,969 
1,768,429,990 
1,881,601,165 
1,840,792,728 
1,769,859,481 
l,668,226J9i 
1,568,988,210 
1,529,521,014 
1,534,756,802 
1,684,239,976 


Dtbt. 

Pw- 

e«ntag«. 

$89,421,298 

•026 

45.221,745 

•026 

58,880,118 

•080 

64,904,069 

•085 

71,784,006 

•088 

72,165,156 

•040 

72,049,685 

•048 

68,864,665 

•048 

67,728,557 

•044 

68,512,927 

•048 

65,408,691 

•089 

crease  of  $5,387,120.   Of  the  1,869  corporations 

attended  to,  22  had  been  dissolved,  39  were  in  yeabs. 

process  of  dissolution,  and  172  were  new  com- 

panics.    Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  valu-    J^J 

ation,  the  amount  assessed  in  1881  was  some-  1878. !'.!!.!!!!!!! 

what  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.    The    J^*- 

amount  realized  by  the  State  was  $526,598.  1876.! '.!*.*. !'.!.;!! 

The  amount  of  the  tax  on  bank-shares  was  1877..!!.'!.!!'.'.!! 

$1,647,805.    Of  $1,063,771  collected,  the  bal-  Jgw!!!!!!!!!!!! 

ance  remaining  to  the  Treasury,  after  paying  is^o!!! !!!!!!!!!! 

$871,534  to  towns,  savings  institutions,  insur-    ^^^ 

ance  companies,  and  literary  and  charitable  so- 
cieties, was  $92,236.  The  insurance  premium-  In  the  last  two  years  194  towns  diminished 
tax  amounted  to  $132,959.  Of  life-insurance  their  net  debt,  78  increased  it,  and  23  did  not 
excess  $195,809  was  coUecf.ed.  The  Supreme  change  it;  50  towns,  which  had  no  debt  in 
Court  has  been  applied  to  for  a  decision  on  the  1880,  contracted  none  in  1881 ;  2  discharged 
validity  of  the  latter  tax.  their  debts  during  the  year,  making  65  towns 

Of  the  public  debt,  amounting,  January  1st,  to  in  the  State  without  indebtedness ;  and  in  46 

$32,799,464,  the  harbor  improvement  loan  of  the  percentage  of  liabilities  to  valuation  had 

$400,000  was  paid  off  in  1881,  leaving  the  prin-  increased.    The  gross  interest-bearing  debt  of 

cipal,  on  December  Slst,  $82,399,464.    Of  this,  municipalities  May  1,  1881,  was  $87,352,750; 

$17,738,966  consist  of  railroad  loans,  $10,468,-  the  amount  raised  in  1881  by  taxation  for  in- 

188  of  war  loans,  and  $4,192,280  of  loans  for  terest  alone  was  $5,241,165.    The  aggregate 

public  buildings,   etc.     The  amount  of    the  net  debt  of  the  municipalities  showed  for  the 

sinking  funds  increased  during  the  year  from  twelve  months  a  decrease  of  $3,104,236.    The 

$13,050,192  to  $14,285,781.     The  value  of  the  aggregate  local  assessment  of  taxes  for  State, 

securities  held  was  about  $900,000  in  excess  town,  and  county  purposes  for  1881  was  $24,- 

of  cost,  and  the  value  of  lands  to  be  sold  for  180,245,  of  which  $1,500,000  was  State  tax, 

the  benefit  of  the  sinking  funds,  and  of  un-  $1,093,050  county  tax,  and  $21,687,195  local 

settled  credits  applicable  to  this  purpose,  about  tax  for  municipal  purposes,  a  proportion  of  89 

$1,455,000  more ;  so  that  the  funds  amounted  per  cent.    The  total  amount  of  sinking  funds 

to  more  than  half  the  debt.  reported  in  1880  was  $18,204,610 ;  in  1881  it 

The  Governor  has  recommended  the  Legis-  was  $19,839,483,  an  increase  of   $1,684,873. 

lature,  on  the  ground  of  public  honor,  to  pro-  Eighty-one  towns  increased  their  indebtedness 

vide  some  method  for  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  by  the  amount  of  $728,728.    For  water-works 

Railroad  Company  to  redeem  the  tunnel  and  the  gross  debt  was  $29,967,888,  for  which  there 

railroad.    Under  the  control  of  the  Common-  were  sinking  funds  amounting  to  $3,757,005, 

wealth  the  works  have  been  nearly  completed,  leaving  a  net  water  debt  of  $26,200,883,  or  40 

The  final  cost  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  turned  out  per  cent  of  the  net  indebtedness. 

to  be  nearly  fourteen  times  the  original  esti-  The  study  and  care  which  have  been  bestowed 

mate.     In   the   year  ending  September  30th  in  Massachusetts  upon  prison  management  and 

there  were  expended  on  construction  account  criminal  reformation  have  not  prevented  abuses 

$345,584,  for  completing  the  central  shaft,  the  in  management  from  being  committed,  nor  se- 

Greenfield  depot,  double  track  over  more  than  rious  faults  in  the  system  from  being  retained, 

half  the  line,  etc.    The  sum  required  for  com-  The  authorities  do  not,  however,  neglect  this 

pleting  the  double  track,  and  other  work  to  be  subject,  and  efforts  are  continued  to  bring  the 

fioished  in  the  next  two  years,  according  to  a  system  up  to  the  highest  standard.    The  State 

resolve  of  the  Legislature,  is  $514,552,  as  esti-  Prison  at  Concord  has  been  placed  under  a  new 

mated  by  the  manager.     The  business  of  the  manager,  who  maintains  a  firm  and  humane 

line  showed  a  large  increase,  though  the  rates  discipline,  and  has  effected  a  saving  in  the  cost 

were  extremely  low,  as  was  the  case  with  of  the  institution.    The  net  cost  was  $60,315 

all  through-traflSc.     The  receipts  for  the  year  in  1878,  the  first  year  at  Concord ;  but  in  1880 

were  $245,457;  the  operating  expenses,  $183,-  it  had  been  decreased  to  $19,289,  and  the  earn- 

296.  ings  increased  from  $66.42  to  $120.98  for  each 

The  Commonwealth  still  owned  in  1881  only  man.    The  number  of  inmates  in  1880  was  750, 

a  small  minority  of  the  New  York  and  New  a  decrease  of  20.    Of  the  150  committed  dur- 

England  Railroad  stock,  and  had  ceased  to  con-  ing  the  year,  96  were  intemperate,  68  being 

trol  the  property.    The  value  of  the  stock  had  of  foreign  parentage,  21  had  been  in  reform 

risen  greatly  in  the  market,  the  prospects  of  the  schools,  and  75  per  cent  had  a  fair  education, 

road  were  good,  and  its  completion  by  private  The  number  of  deaths  was  18,  of  pardons  12. 

capital  assured.  The  criminal  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  have 

The  aggregate  net  indebtedness  of  municipal-  lately  been  altered,  so  as  to  permit  longer  peri- 

ities  in  Massachusetts  in  each  year,  from  1871  o<ls  of  confinement  for  habitual  criminals,  espe- 

to  1881,  and  the  total  property  valuation  and  cially  such  as  are  of  intemperate  habits.    The 

percentage  of  the  debt  to  the  same,  were  as  judiciousness  of  such  a  measure  is  illustrated 

toRowei  by  a  report  of  the  Boston  House  of  Industry, 
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which  states  that,  within  four  months,  more  offenders,  this  establishment  has  been  diverted 

than  1,600  persons  were  re-committed  there,  from  its  original  purpose,  and  turned  into  a 

of  whom  hundreds  had  been  sent  there  twice  sort  of  house  of  correction  instead  of  a  school 

or  three  times  before,  scores  a  dozen  times  or  The  failure  of  the  school  is  patent.    Boys  tre 

more,  and  three  of  them  seventy  times  and  over,  often  kept  there  for  six,  or  eight,   or  eTen 

During  1881  there  were  twenty -four  criminals  twelve  years,  till  nearly  or  quite  of  legal  age, 

sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  who  had  served  because  they  are  too  bad  to  be  discharged  or 

a  previous  term  there,  and  some  of  them  three  bound  out  to  service.     They  are  not  benefited 

or  four  terms.    The  Prison  Commissioners  have  themselves,  and  they  exert  a  most  mischieTous 

made  the  recommendation  that  the  system  of  influence  on  their  younger  companions.    The 

police  supervision  which  is  practiced  in  Euro-  Governor  urges  a  complete  change  in  the  sjs- 

pean  countries  be  introduced,  and  professional  tern.    He  proposes  that  no  boy  over  fourteen 

criminals  kept  under  constant  restrictions  and  be  received,  and  that  none  be  kept  there  for 

surveillance  after  they  have  been  discharged  longer  than  three  or  four  years.   He  would  give 

from  prison.    The  reformatory  prison  for  wom-  it  entirely  the  character  of  a  school,  abolish  the 

en  at  Sherbom  is  reported  as  being  very  sat-  prison  bars  and  ceUs,  and  have  the  features  of 

isfactory  in  its  workings.     Of  the  519  women  a  home ;  if,  after  three  or  four  years,  a  boy 

committed  in  1880,  of  whom  four  fifths  were  proves  to  be  incorrigible,  let  there  be  an  alter- 

sentenced  for  vices  of  various  kinds,  only  a  native  sentence,  with  power  on  the  part  of  the 

small  proportion  were  illiterate;  849  were  mar-  trustees  to  transfer  him  to  the  House  of  Correc- 

ried  women ;  90  were  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  tion  for  the  remainder  of  his  terra ;  and  if  he 

under,  and  294  not  above  thirty.     Of  the  456  improves  during  his  stay,  and  a  chance  is  foDod 

intemperate  women  received,  only  59  were  of  to  place  him  at  useful  labor,  let  him  have  the 

American-birth.  In  relation  to  the  project  under  opportunity.     The  number  of  inmates  in  the 

consideration  in  the  Legislature  of  establishing  Reform  School  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 

a  reformatory  house  of  confinement  for  younger  only  117. 

male  prisoners,  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons         The  insane  are  increasing  rapidly — it  is  esti- 

stated  that,  of  the  561  prisoners  committed  to  mated  at  the  rate  of  200  a  year ;  and  soon  the 

the  houses  of  correction,  with  sentences  of  one  present  accommodations  will  be  insufiicieDt. 

year  or  more,  449  were  not  over  thirty  years  of  The- need  of  a  separate  place  for  the  crimiDal 

age,  and  129  not  over  twenty,  some  of  them  be-  insane,  which  is  strongly  urged  by  those  cob- 

ing  as  young  as  fourteen.    Under  the  laws  of  the  versant  with  the  subject  everywhere,  is  gpoken 

State,  youthful  offenders,  when  under  seventeen  of  by  Governor  Long,  in  his  annual  message, 

years  of  age,  can  be  sent  to  the  Reform  School  at  which  also  recommends  a  separate  asylum  for 

Westborough,  or  to  a  county  prison,  except  for  curable  cases. 

serious  crimes,  for  which  they  can  bo  committed  The  Statistical  Bureau  has  collated  the  re- 
to  State  Prison ;  if  above  seventeen  years  of  age,  ports  of  criminal  trials,  with  the  object  of  de- 
they  can  only  be  committed  to  a  county  prison  or  termining  the  proportion  of  crimes  ychich  is 
to  the  State  Prison.  The  courts  have  been  accus-  attributable  to  the  abuse  of  liquor.  Of  the 
tomed  to  send  the  most  promising  juvenile  of-  total  number  of  sentences  passed  by  the  courts 
fenders,  under  seventeen,  to  the  Reform  School,  in  twenty  years,  60  per  cent  were  for  offenses 
and  the  rest  to  the  county  prisons.  Many  young  directly  connected  with  drinking — that  ia,  for 
men  older  than  seventeen  are  sent  to  the  county  drunkenness,  liquor-selling  without  liceases, 
prisons  for  from  one  to  three  years,  and  even  etc.  The  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  ascer- 
for  terms  exceeding  thfee  years,  the  judges  be-  tain  the  proportion  of  the  other  offenses  trace 
ing  unwilling  to  degrade  them  by  a  felon's  sen-  able  to  intemperance.  In  the  courts  of  Suffolk 
tenjce.  The  evil  effects  of  the  county  prisons  County,  during  the  year  ending  September  80, 
or  houses  of  correction,  in  which  the  most'  1880, 16,897  persons  were  sentenced.  Of  these 
hardened  and  vicious  criminals  are  confined,  sentences  12,289  were  for  offenses  directly  con- 
on  youths  whose  characters  are  not  formed,  nected  with  liquor,  12,221  being  for  drunkcn- 
are  so  striking,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  ness,  and  68  for  breaches  of  the  license  laws, 
the  enforced  discipline  and  industry  so  slight,  The  remaining  offenses  constituted  27  per  cent 
without  the  influences  of  education,  encourage-  of  the  total  number.  The  tests  for  thtir  con- 
men  t,  and  hope,  that  a  reformatory  would  be  nection  with  the  use  of  liquor  were  (1)  whether 
likely  to  rescue  and  redeem  many  of  this  cla<)s  the  criminal  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
from  degradation  and  criminal  courses.  An-  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime,  or 
other  class  for  which  such  an  institution  is  (2)  at  the  time  when  he  formed  the  intent; 
considered  necessary  is  that  of  the  younger  (3)  whether  his  drinking-habita  or  (4)  the  drink- 
habitual  drunkards,  who  must  be  placed  under  ing-habits  of  others  were  such  as  to  bring  him 
restraint  before  their  habit  can  be  broken,  and  to  a  condition  which  induced  the  crime;  and 
for  whom  the  houses  of  correction  are  inappro-  (5)  whether  he  was  an  habitual,  exces8iTe,or 
priate  and  harmful  in  their  effects.  There-  moderate  drinker.  It  appears  that  2,097,  or  45 
formatory  would  be  still  more  useful  in  reliev-  per  cent,  of  the  4,608  criminals  were  in  liquor 
ing  the  Reform  School  nt  Westborough  of  the  when  the  various  offenses  were  committed; 
more  incorrigible  and  vicious  boys.  For  the  1,918  were  in  liquor  when  the  criminal  intent 
want  of  a  more  suitable  place  for  youthful  was  conceived ;  the  intemperate  habits  of  1,804 
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were  such  as  to  lead  them  into  a  oondition  fa- 
vorable to  crime,  and  821  were  broaght  to  such 
a  condition  through  the  intemperance  of  others. 
Of  the  total  number  convicted  1,158  were  total 
abstainers,  1,918  moderate  drinkers,  and  1,317 
excessive  drinkers.  Thus,  according  to  these 
criteria,  84  per  cent  of  all  crime  was  found  to 
be  due  to  intemperance. 

The  screen  law,  passed  in  18S0  as  an  experi- 
ment for  the  discouragement  of  drinking,  went 
into  eflfect  in  1881,  having  been  made  compul- 
sory by  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  It  requires 
desders  in  alcoholic  refreshments  to  remove  all 
screens  and  barriers  from  the  front  of  bars,  so 
that  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  premises  and 
the  persons  drinking  there  can  be  had  from 
the  street  \Vhen  the  act  went  into  force,  pro- 
prietors of  drinking-shops  in  Boston  patron- 
ized by  the  poorer  classes  at  once  discarded 
all  obstacles  to  the  view,  but  in  the  saloons  of 
select  patronage  the  com[>lianoe  was  only  nom- 
inal. A  sight  of  the  bar  could  be  obtained 
from  the  outside  by  peering  intently  through 
the  glass  doors,  which  had  a  single  pane  of 
ground  glass  replaced  by  a  transparent  pane, 
or  one  of  the  curtains  partly  down,  or  through 
the  half-opened  slat-doors,  but  to  passers-by 
the  interior  of  the  saloons,  in  the  day-time  at 
least,  was  hardly  more  visible  than  before. 

In  the  case  of  Lelia  Robinson,  who  peti- 
tioned to  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  admitted  as 
an  attorney-at-law,  the  court,  on  September 
8th,  decided  that  under  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth a  woman  is  not  a  citizen  entitled 
to  admission  to  the  bar.  This  decision  will 
necessitate  legislation  to  establish  the  right  of 
women  to  serve  on  public  statutory  boards. 
The  Governor  would  have  railroad  companies 
subjected  to  strict  limitations  of  their  privi- 
leges. His  suggestions  on  this  subject  were  as 
follows : 

I  earnestly  repeat  my  conviction  that  a  law  which 
permits  private  property  to  be  taken  for  a  railroad 
without  the  owner's  consent,  and  without  the  decision 
first  made  by  some  impartial  tribunal  that  such  tak- 
ing is  a  public  necessity,  is  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion ana  to  justice.  It  should  be  amended  at  once, 
onles^H  you  hold  that  there  are  no  private  rights  left 
which  a  corporation  is  bound  to  respect. 

It  is  generally  held  in  this  country  that  common 
carriers,  including  railroad  companies,  are  bound  to 
render  to  all  persons  equal  service  upon  equal  terms, 
and  that  contracts  giving  to  one  person  lower  terms 
than  are  given  to  another  for  the  same  service  ou^ht 
not  to  bo  permitted  on  the  part  of  corporations  which 
enioy  their  great  powers  only  on  the  ground  of  their 
pobuo  osefulness.  If  the  law  of  Massachusetts  differs 
in  this  respect  from  that  of  other  States,  as  I  under- 
stand is  tne  decision  of  our  oourts,  it  ought  to  bo 
amended. 

The  Massachusetts  militia  is  reported  to  have 
attained  a  degree  of  efficiency  never  excelled 
in  the  country.  The  annual  cost  to  the  State 
is  about  $132,500,  that  being  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  1881.  It  is  proposed  to  organize 
a  regiment  of  heavy  artillery  and  drill  it  in  the 
manning  of  forts  and  the  use  of  heavy  ord- 
nance, so  that  it  would  be  of  service  for  the 
defense  of  the  coast  in  the  event  of  a  foreign 


war.     No  State  has  such  a  body,  while  the 
entire  regular  artillery  force  of  the  United 
States  is  not  sufficient  to  garrison  the  forts  of  * 
New  York  Harbor. 

According  to  the  final  census  returns  of 
1880,  the  population  of  the  State,  by  counties, 
together  with  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1870,  was  as  follows : 


COUNTIES. 

Barnstable 

Berkshire 

Bristol 

Dakes 

Essex 

FrankUn 

Hampden 

Hampshire 

Middlesex 

Nantucket 

Norfolk 

Plymouth 

Suffolk 

Worcester 

The  State 


1880. 


81,S9T 
«0.032 

139,040 
4^00 

S44,&d5 
86,001 

104,142 
47,2S2 

817,S80 

8,72f 

96.507 

74,018 

887,927 

226,897 


1,7S3,085 


1870. 


82,774 
64,827 

102,886 
8,787 

200,843 
82,635 
78,409 
44,883 

274^858 

4,128 

89,448 

65,365 

270,802 

192,716 


1,457,861 


The  increase  of  population  between  1875 
and  1880  was  from  1,051,912  to  1,783,085,  or 
131,173,  being  63,388  less  than  the  increment 
between  1870  and  1875,  a  falling  off  which  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  industrial  depres- 
sion and  the  stoppage  of  immigration.  The 
births  recorded  in  1880  were  44,217,  being 
3,922  more  than  in  1879;  the  marriages  15,538, 
or  1,736  more;  and  the  deaths  35,292,  being 
3,491  more.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
was  8,925,  exceeding  that  of  1879  by  481.  The 
rates  for  the  year  were  24*80  births,  8*71  mar- 
riages, 19*79  deaths,  and  5*01  births  in  excess 
of  deaths  to  every  1,000  inhabitants.  The" 
birth-rate,  though  slightly  higher  than  that  of 
the  previous  two  years,  is  2*23  per  1,000  lower 
than  the  average  for  thirty  years,  and  lower 
than  any  other  years  except  1863,  1864,  1865, 
1878,  and  1879.  The  decrease  is  greatest  in 
the  districts  in  which  there  is  the  least  immi- 
gration of  foreign  laborers.  The  birth-rate  is 
therefore  largest  in  the  large  towns,  varying 
from  nearly  30  per  1,000  in  towns  of  50,000 
population  and  over,  to  16*94  in  those  of  2,000 
and  under.  There  were  105*9  births  of  males 
to  100  of  females,  which  is  also  the  average  for 
twenty-five  years.  The  ratio  of  illegitimate 
births  was  much  higher  among  the  foreign- 
born  population.  The  marriage  rate  was  the 
highest  of  any  year  since  1874,  but  1*68  per  1,000 
less  than  the  average  for  thirty  years.  It  is 
nearly  2  per  1,000  greater  in  the  sixteen  large 
towns  than  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  aver- 
age age  of  15,501  men  married  during  the  year 
was  289  years,  and  of  18,121  men  married  for 
the  first  time,  26*5  years;  of  15,485  women 
married,  25 1  years,  and  of  13,956  women 
married  for  the  first  time,  23*8  years.  The 
number  of  deaths  was  considerably  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  rate  was  the 
greatest  since  1876,  *53  higher  than  tbe  average 
for  thirty  years,  *57  more  than  the  last  five 
years  preceding,  but  1*3  less  than  the  five 
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years  1871-'76.    The  epidemic  of  diphtheria  public,  are  mostly  from  two  or  three  Western 

continaed,  with  some  increase  over  1879 ;  diar-  States  and  from  Pennsylvania. 

rhcBal  diseases  of  infants  caused  a  much  greater  The  Commissioners  of  Inland  Fisheries  bare 

mortality  than  in  the  previous  two  years;  in-  in  connection   with   the    authorities  of  New 

fectious  diseases  were  more  prevalent ;    and  Hampshire  placed  over  a  million  salmon  and 

pneumonia  was  excessively  fatal.    The  death-  California  salmon  young  fry  or  eggs  in  the 

rate  of  the  sixteen  cities  was  22*1 ;  of  the  rest  Merrimao  in  the  last  five  years.    'Diey  have 

of  the  State,  18*6.    The  month  in  which  the  distributed  also  nearly  a   million  landlocked 

greatest  number  of  births  occurred  was  Au-  salmon  among  131  localities,  and  have  placed 

Sist,  which  was  followed  by  July,  September,  trout  in  eleven  breeding-grounds  in  large  nam- 
ecember,  March,  etc.,  in  order.  Against  bers,  and  a  few  carp  in  forty  localities.  The 
8,584  births  in  August  there  were  only  2,497  building  offish-ways  on  the  smaller  streams  has 
in  June.  The  average  age  at  death  varies  from  been  encouraged,  and  improved  models  have 
46*84  years  in  Dukes  and  Nantucket  Counties  been  substituted  for  old  ones.  In  their  thirtj- 
to  28*84  in  Suffolk  County.  Comparing  the  five  ponds,  one  of  which  is  reserved  for  ex- 
reported  causes  of  death  in  1880  with  previous  periments,  young  fish  are  cultivated  in  in- 
years,  the  order  of  fatality  of  the  twelve  dis-  creasing  numbers,  100,000  young  trout  and 
eases  producing  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  800,000   landlocked   salmon  being  ready  for 

? laces  consumption  at  the  head,  as  usual,  delivery  to  applicants  free  of  charge  in  the 
'neumonia  is  second,  as  it  was  the  previous  spring.  A  sufficient  number  of  carp  have  been 
two  years,  and  in  1874  and  1875 ;  it  was  third  secured  for  breeding  purposes  to  produce  bnn- 
in  1872,  1878,  1876,  and  1877,  always  a  lead-  dreds  of  thousands  for  distribution  in  a  few 
ing  source  of  mortality  in  the  State.  Choi-  years.  A  controversy  has  arisen  witb  the 
era  infantum,  from  having  steadily  fallen  from  Connecticut  authorities  with  respect  to  the 
the  second  place  in  1872  and  1878,  the  third  in  shad -fisheries  of  the  Connecticut  Kiver.  The 
1874  and  1875,  the  fourth  in  1876  and  1877,  fish- way  at  Holy oke  is  defective,  and  the  fisher- 
fifth  in  1878,  and  sixth  in  1879,  has  risen  in  1880  men  in  Massachusetts  are  not  prevented  from 
to  the  third.  Heart-disease,  not  always  an  ex-  taking  fish  on  the  .spawning-grounds.  In 
act  tenn,  was,  as  last  year,  fourth,  having  been  reference  to  these  grounds  of  accusation,  the 
only  sixth  to  eighth  in  1878  and  the  preceding  Commissioners  make  the  following  explana- 
six  years.    Diphtheria  stands  fifth,  having  de-  tion : 

'^^^^l.^^'i'™  ^^olo^^'^Agln*'^  ??  ^^^^  *°^  ^^T"^'  There  can  be  no  question  that,,  had  Connecticut 

and  third  m  1878  and  1879 ;  if  croup  were  m-  shown  any  difiposition  to  deal  fairly  in  this  mitter, 

eluded  with  it,  the  deaths  would  be  2,894  in-  the  Massachusetts  CommissioneiB  would  have  ex- 
stead  of  1,769,  and  its  place  would  be  third,  hausted  every  means  to  correct  anv  deficiency  in  Ae 
Old  age  is  shrth  being  fourth  or  fifth  previous-  f^-"^  -^  m^J^t  e^ort  woufd^ve^Mg 

ly  smce  1872.     Paralysis  is  now  for  the  fourth  on  their  spawnincwbeds,  imputed  to  the  MassachiBetts 

year  seventh.     Cancer  has  risen  from  the  tenth,  fishermen,  it  should  bo  observed  that,  no  matter  where 

eleventh,  and  twelfth  places  to  the  eighth,  as  it  or  at  what  time  of  the  year  a  fish  is  killed,  its  spawn 

was  also  in  1879.     "  Cephalitis  "  was  ninth  in  ^  ^'y^}y.  ^f^y^'^J}"^  '!i^™  ^^"^  ^•^  % 

1880 ;   bronchitis,  as  in'  1879,  was  eleventh.  J^^fil^l^^fa^a^J^-S^^^^^^^ 

ryphoid  fever  showed  an  extraordmary  decline  two  times  as  much  spawn,  which  otherwise  would 

from  the  fourth  place  in  1872,  sixth  in  1878,  have  been  deposited  in  the  river.     Thev  show  ooo- 

seventh  in  1874,  eighth  in  1875  and  1876,  ninth  clusively  that,  while  the  breeding-grounds  are  in  thi« 

in  1877  and  1878,  to  thirteenth  in  1879,  and  ^**^»  *^®  ^^  ^^  ^^  »*  *^°**'  ^^<>"^  ^^  Connecti. 
has  now  risen  again  to  the  tenth. 

The  entire  Massachusetts  insurance  for  the  The  products  of  the  Cape  Cod  fisheries  for 

last  five  years   was  $3,760,683,892,  the  pre-  1881  amounted  to  $1,412,000.     Provincetown 

miums  amounting   to  $67,601,667.      Of  this  realized  $70,000  from  the  whaling  interests  and 

business,  which  is  about  one  ninth  of  that  $352,000 from  codfish;  Wellfleet $171,000 from 

transacted  in  the  other  States,  the  Massachu-  mackerel,  and  the  Chatham  fisheries  yielded 

setts  companies  transacted  nearly  one  third,  $165,000. 

foreign  companies  receiving  over  $41,000,000  The  Gloucester  fishing  fleet  in  1881  nnm- 

in  premiums.  bered  487  vessels,  being  four  less  than  in  the 

Under  the  legislation  of  1880,  the  mutual  aid  preceding  season;   of  these,  843  belonged  to 

and  benefit  societies  made  returns  to  the  Insur-  the  port.    The  Georges  fishery  was  less  a^ 

ance  Department  in  1881  for  the  first  time,  tively  pursued  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 

but  the  great  diversity  in  their  modes  of  doing  summer  mackerel  fleet  numbered  149  vesels* 

business  renders  the  statistical  collation  of  their  81  of  which  confined  their  operations  to  thii 

reports  diflScult.     Most  of  the  assessment  or  fishery.    There  were  65,480,070  pounds  of  cod- 

co-operative  insurance  companies  are  stated  to  fish  and  halibut  together  brought  into  the  port 

be  fair  and  honest  organizations;  but  others,  in  1881,  as  against  68,544,460  pounds  in  IS^ 

which  can  not  legally  solicit  membership  in  and  53,345,900  pounds  in  1879. 

Massachusetts,  are   notoriously  fraudulent  in  The  catch   of  codfish  and  halibut  on  the 

their  aims  and  methods.    These   companies,  different  fishing-grounds  visited  by  the  Oloo* 

against  which  the  commissioners  warn  the  oester  fieet  was  as  follows  for  the  three  years- 
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ROUNDS. 

1881. 

1880. 

i8r». 

ih 

iflab 

Ih 

PmwU. 

20,955,280 

22,510,000 

8,245,800 

Poaiida. 
20,247,000 
27,511,000 
1,721,000 

Pooad*. 

18,247,000 

28,144,000 

8,742,000 

odflab... 

46,710,580 

49,479,000 

40,188,000 

at 

libut 

ilibul  ... 
laUbat... 

7,178,800 

1,087,400 

25,000 

428,290 

7,940,000 
1,125,450 

11,717,400 
995,500 

"500,666 

alibat... 

8,719,490 

9,065,450 

18,212,900 

were  163,861  barrels  of  sea-packed 

received  at  the  port  in  1881,  as  against 
)arrel9  in  1880.  The  tale  of  frozen 
eceived  was  13,318,000,  against  aboat 
I  in  1880,  and  6,000,000  in  1879.  The 
)t  landed  in  the  last  five  months  of  the 
)3,000  pounds  of  hake,  pollock,  had- 
1  cusk.  The  shore  herring  catch  was 
Tels. 
tate   Greenback  Convention    assem- 

Worcester  on  August  24tb;  John 
as  elected  permanent  president.  The 
I  are  the  nominations:  Governor, 
^  Andrews ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Dutton;  Treasurer,  George  Foster; 
',  A.  B.  Brown;  Auditor,  Wilber  T. 
;  Attorney-General,  D.  O.  Allen, 
^publican  State  Convention  assembled 
ster  on  September  21st.  W.  W.  Crapo 
\en  president.  The  number  of  dele- 
)sent  was  1,088.  The  nominations 
ollows :  For  Governor,  John  D.  Long ; 
it-Govemor,  Byron  Weston;  Attor- 
>ral,  George  Marston;  Secretary  of 
8nry  B.  Peirce;  Treasurer  and  Re- 
»nera],  Daniel  A.  Gleason ;  Auditor, 
i.  Ladd. 

>minatioii9  made  by  the  Democratic 
avention  were  as  follows:  Governor, 
?.  Thompson,  of  Gloucester;  Lieu- 
jvernor,  James  H.  Carieton,  of  Haver- 
'etary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Michael 
toe,  of  Somerwille;  Treasurer,  Wil- 
lodges,  of  Quincy ;  Auditor,  Charles 
of  Greenfield ;  Attorney-General,  Pat- 
Collins,  of  Boston. 

minations  for  State  officers  made  by 
ibition  party  were  as  follows:  Gov- 
larles  Almy,  of  New  Bedford ;  Lieu- 
3vemor,  John  Blackmer,  of  Spring- 
jretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  80I0- 
^oot,  of  Dalton ;  Treasurer,  Thomas  J. 
of  Taunton ;  Auditor,  Jonathan  Buck, 
ich;    Attorney-General,  Samuel   M. 

of  Maiden. 

mlt  of  the  election  was  the  success  of 

blicans,  as  follows : 

FOR  GOVERNOR. 

tepnbUean 96, 609 

on,  Democrmt 54,586 

8,  Greenback 4,889 

Prohlbltlontot  1,640 


ilYote 157,802 

}\vat^ij 42,028 


MATURIN,  Edward  S.,  died  May  26, 1881, 
aged  sixty-nine.  He  was  descended  from  a 
French  Huguenot  clergyman  who  escaped  from 
France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  and  settled  in  Ireland.  Both  the  son 
and  grandson  of  this  clergyman  were  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  The 
father  of  Edward  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Robert 
Maturin,  curate  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Dublin, 
an  eloquent  preacher,  but  more  widely  known 
as  a  poet  and  romance-writer.  One  of  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  his  genius  is  the 
tragedy  of  "  Bertram,^  or  the  Castle  of  St.  Al- 
dobran,^'  which  had  an  unexampled  ^^run'*  at 
that  period,  being  performed  one  hundred 
nights  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  copyright 
of  this  production  was  purchased  by  Murray 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and  the 
play  brought  the  author  one  thousand  pounds. 
The  poet  died  in  1824,  leaving  two  sons,  the 
eldest  William,  now  rector  of  All  Saints'  Church, 
Dublin,  and  the  youngest  Edward,  who  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1832,  with  letters  of 
introduction  from  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet, 
Richard  Lalor  Shell,  and  other  eminent  per- 
sons in  the  world  of  letters.  He  entered  the 
law  office  of  Charles  0 'Conor,  and  afterward 
of  Mr.  Logan,  as  a  student,  and  in  due  time 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  had  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  distinction, 
and  pursued  in  this  country  his  study  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Anthon,  of  Columbia  College,  recom- 
mended him  to  a  vacant  professorship  of  Greek 
in  South  Carolina.  He  resided  there  for  some 
years,  and  in  1842  married  Harriet  L.  Gailliard, 
of  that  State.  Returning  to  New  York,  he 
was  engaged  as  instructor  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  and  belles-lettres  in  that  city 
for  thirty  consecutive  years.  He  published 
several  romances,  among  which  are,  *^  Monte- 
zuma, the  Last  of  the  Aztecs,"  which  was 
dramatized  and  met  with  much  success;  ^^  Ben- 
jamin, the  Jew  of  Granada  " ;  **  Eva,  or  the 
Isle  of  Life  and  Death";  ^* Roman  Tales"; 
"  Lyrics  of  Spain  and  Erin  " ;  "  Bianca,"  etc. 
Mr.  Maturin  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  high 
moral  and  social  virtues.  His  deeply  rooted 
religious  principles,  his  remarkable  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  higb  attainments  in 
scholarship  drew  to  him  men  of  noble  charac- 
ter. When  the  Bible  Union  was  formed  in 
1850,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  corps  of 
revisers,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  being  assigned  to 
him. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  Thk 
Pboosess  of.  The  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  mechanical  arts  within  a 
few  years  are  not  easily  appreciated  in  their 
full  effect  and  bearings,  although  the  United 
States  have  probably  contributed  more  to 
the  advancement  in  this  direction  than  any 
other  nation.  In  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  at 
New  York,  in  November,  the  president,  Robert 
H.  Thurston,  in  his  address  reviewed  some  of 
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the  main  results  of  recent  progress  in  mechan-  important,  and  promises  to  lead  the  way  to 

ical  engineering.    The  improvements  in  the  further  progress. 

materials  used  in  construction  and  mechanical  The  effect  of  variation  of  temperature  io  the 
applications  form  one  of  the  features  of  this  annealing  of  iron  and  steel,  and  in  the  hard- 
progress  which  are  most  likely  to  escape  their  ening  and  tempering  of  steel,  has  long  been 
proper  estimation.  The  principal  changes  in  known.  That  annealed  and  unannealed  wire 
the  use  of  materials  are  the  substitution  of  iron  differ  widely  in  tenacity  and  in  ductility,  that 
or  steel  for  wood,  which  has  been  going  on  for  very  *^  mild  ^*  steel  and  good  iron  are  softened 
a  long  time,  and  the  progressive  displacement  by  the  very  process  which  gives  hardness  to 
of  iron  by  steel,  which  is  a  more  recent  develop-  steel,  are  familiar  facts,  and  it  has  been  known 
ment.  The  expensive  and  perishable  material  that  there  exists  a  critical  temperature,  prob- 
wood  and  the  weak  and  brittle  minerals  are  abl^  definite  and  fixed  for  each  grade,  at  which 
everywhere  giving  place  to  iron  and  steel,  the  hardening  of  steel  occurs.  Passing  this 
while  iron  is  slowly  but  steadily  and  inevita-  point  in  cooling  the  metal  takes  on  its  temper, 
bly  being  displaced  by  steel.  Cast-iron  in  small  but  variations  of  temperature  on  either  side 
parts  is  less  and  less  used  as  steel  castings  that  point  produce  no  observable  effect  on  its 
become  more  and  more  reliable,  and  especially  condition,  however  rapidly  they  may  take  place, 
as  the  art  of  making  drop-forgings  of  larger  This  critical  temperature  has  now  been  identi- 
size  and  in  more  intricate  forms  is  perfected,  fied  in  certain  cases,  and  may  prove  to  be 
Sheet-steel,  very  low  in  carbon  and  other  hard-  nearly  the  same  for  all  steels, 
ening  elements,  is  becoming,  year  by  year,  more  The  process  of  cold-rolling  has  long  been 
generally  adopted  in  boiler-making,  not  because  known  as  a  method  of  enormously  increasing 
of  its  greater  strength,  for  the  stronger  grades  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  iron.  It  is  now 
are  always  rejected  by  the  experienced  boiler-  found  that  it  is  applicable  to  the  soft  steels; 
maker,  bat  because  of  the  greater  uniformity,  and  it  seems  probable  that  its  full  effects  may 
ease  of  working,  freedom  from  cinder,  and  the  be  obtained  at  any  temperature  below  that 
durability  of  those  grades  which  are  well  suited  critical  point  which  defines  the  limit  of  molec- 
to  such  use.  A  tenacity  of  less  than  65,000  nlar  stability  in  steel.  Lauth's  process  has  been 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  great  ductility  are  applied  with  equal  success  to  certain  alloys  of 
demanded  for  this  work.  In  rods  and  bars,  and  copper  and  tin,  by  Sears,  in  the  United  States, 
for  sheets  to  be  used  where  mechanical  forces  and  later  by  Kosetti,  in  Italy,  and  very  exten- 
only  are  present,  steel  is  produced  which,  with  sively  and  successfully  by  Uchatius,  in  Anstria. 
a  tenacity  of  80,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  Tobin  has  cold-rolled  bronzes  approaching  the 
stretches  25  per  cent  before  breaking.  A  grade  "  maximum  "  alloy  in  composition,  and  has  at- 
is  sometimes  obtained  very  low  in  carbon,  but  tained  tenacities  exceeding  100,000  pounds  per 
high  in  manganese,  which   has  10  per  cent  inch. 

higher  tenacity  and  equal  ductility;   and  the  A  radical  distinction  has  been  detected  in 

progress  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a  the  behavior  of  metals  under  stress,  which 

manganese  steel  as  the  metal  for  use  in  general  leads  to  their  division  into  the  iron  class  and 

construction.  the  tin  class.    The  difference  is  shown  in  the 

In  alloys  the  important  service  has  been  ren-  variation  of  the  normal  line  of  elastic  limits  by 
dered  by  R.  H.  Thurston  of  discovering  an  alloy  intermitted  stress.  Engineers  are  beginning  to 
of  copper,  zinc,  and  tin  of  maximum  possible  perceive  that  that  exaltation  of  the  norroil 
strength,  and  of  pointing  out  approximately  its  elastic  limit  which  is  observable  in  the  former 
composition.  Other  investigators  have  inde-  class  is  a  valuable  quality,  the  existence  of 
pendently  hit  upon  alloys  closely  related  to  which  may  justify  the  use  of  smaller  factors  of 
this  "maximum  metal,"  and  possessing  prop-  safety  than  have  hitherto  been  thought  allow- 
erties  of  hardly  less  value.  It  is  now  known  able ;  and  this  leads  to  less  expense  in  station- 
that  by  carefully  proportioning  the  constitu-  ary  structures,  and  to  the  elimination,  to  some 
ents,  by  properly  fluxing  the  alloy,  and  by  extent,  of  stresses  due  to  the  inertia  of  moving 
special  mechanical  treatment,  brasses  and  parts  in  machinery.  The  opinion  of  man/ 
bronzes  may  be  obtained  having  strengths  un-  engineers,  that  moderate  static  loads  may  be 
dreamed  of  by  earlier  engineers.  Tenacities  of  sustained  indefinitely  by  iron  and  steel,  are  also 
from  75,000  to  over  100,000  pounds  per  square  to  this  extent  sustained.  The  same  conclo- 
inch  have  already  been  attained.  sions  lead  to  the  observance  of  more  thanusosl 

The  introduction  of  special  alloys  having  caution  in  the  use  of  metals  of  the  tin  clas^ 

extraordinary  strength  and  uniformity  of  com-  including  most  of  the  brasses  and  bronzes,  and 

position,  as  the  phosphor  bronzes,  manganese  to  the  use  of  higher  factors  of  safety  than  are 

bronzes,  and  sterro-metal,  indicate  that  work-  demanded  in  constructions  of  iron  and  BteeL 

ers  in  metal  are  beginning  to  enter  upon  the  Preliminary  straining  to  secure  an  elevated 

path  long  since  opened  to  them  by  scientific  initial  elastic  limit  with  relief  of  internal  stress 

research.  is  likely  to  be  of  service  in  the  applications 

Dr.  Fleitman's  discovery  of  a  method  of  of  iron  and  steel,  as  by  cold -rolling,  by  "frigo* 

making  nickel  malleable  and  capable  of  weld-  tension  "  and  "  thermo-tension,"  and  by  wire 

ing,  and  his  similar  improvement  of  commercial  drawing,  while  it  proves  to  be  probably  !«• 

cobalt  by  the  use  of  magnesium,  is  in  itself  effective  with  other  metals. 
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ixperiments  made  for  the  Prassian  Gov-  per  anaum,  or  84  per  cent ;  rolling-mills  make 

t  by  Wdbler  and  Spangenberg  daring  a  2,500,000  tons  of  rolled  iron,  an  increase  of 

>f  fifteen  years,  and  concluded  eight  years  two  thirds;  the  Bessemer   steel  manufacture 

e  just  becoming  known  to  practicing  has  grown  from  less  than  20,000  tons  in  1870 

Ts;  and  Wobler^s  law,  and  Launhardt^s  to  900,000  tons  in  1881;  open-hearth  steel  is 

tyrauch^s  analyses  of  results,  are  found  now  reported  at  about  95,000  tons,  an  industry 

e  checks  upon  usual  methods  of  proper-  unknown  in  this  country  in  1870.    Of  crucible 

irop  parts  of  structures.     Not  simply  steel  70,000  tons  are  made  per  annum,  a  gain  of 

1  to  be  applied,  but  the  frequency  and  150  per  cent  in  the  decade,  and  its  applications 

thod  of  its  application,  and  the  condi-  are  extending  day  by  day. 

the  structure  as  determined  by  earlier  But  Great  Britain  still  remains  at  the  head 

must  be  considered  in  settling  upon  its  of  iron-making  countries,  turning  out  8,000,000 

ons,  and  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  fac-  tons  of  pig-iron  during  the  year,  an  increase  of 

ifety.  Nevertheless,  these  quantities  arc  one  tliini  since  1870,  and  the  increase  still  con- 

irered  by  the  factors  of  safety  that  have  tinues.    The  weight  of  Bessemer  rails  made  has 

generally  accepted.  reached  above  700,000  tons,  and  of  Siemens- 

ips  the  mast  important  advance  made  Martin  steel  250,000  tons  per  annum.    Ger- 

ise  of  materials  in  engineering  has  been  many,  France,  and  other  countries  of  the  world 

eral  introduction  of  systematic  inspec-  exhibit  similar  gains.    Even  Italy,  where  the 

d  careful  testing  of  materials.    Such  useful  arts  have  been  most  neglected,  has  pro- 

on  and  test  is  now  demanded  by  every  duoed  about  300,000  tons  of  iron-ore,  of  which 

iwn  specification,  and  is  carried  out  a  small  amount  is  there  worked  into  finished 

by   trained   and   skillful   inspectors,  iron.    The  artistic  sense  of  her  people  is  seen 

anagdd  establishments  have  organized  in  the  architectural  work  her  blacksmiths  make 

lents  devoted  to  the  examination  and  in  hammered  irop. 

naterials.  The   introduction   into   open-hearth    steel- 

3thod  of  inspection  which  will  safely  making  of  the  Pernot  furnace  with  its  revolv- 

ne  the  value  of  each  piece  to  be  put  ing  saucer-shaped  hearth,  and  of  the  Ponsard 

tructure  or  machine  is  becoming  adopt-  furnace  with  its  modernization  of  the  ancient 

1  soon  every  part  of  each  bridge  or  ma-  process,  are  the  latest  steps  in  the  improvement 

pon  the  strength  of  which  depends  safe-  of  steel-making  apparatus ;  and  the  dephos- 

fe  and  property  will  have  to  be  proved  phorizing  process  of  Thomas  and  Gilchrist,  by 

al  test  before  use.     The  great  testing-  permitting  the  use  of  hitherto  condemned  ores, 

3  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  set  up  by  the  will  prove  a  grand  step  in  the  reduction  of  cost 

board  appointed  in  1875  to  test  iron,  of  Bessemer  steel,  which  must  hasten  greatly 

id  other  metals,  is  at  the  service  of  the  that  inevitable  change  which  will,  ere  long, 

replace  malleable  iron  by  steel  in  all  of  its  uses. 

consumption  of  iron  and  steel  is  the  Good  mild  steel  can  at  last  be  made  cheaper 

aeasure  of  the  magnitude  and  value  of  than  good  iron.    This  is  the  grandest  of  all  the 

rk  of  mechanical   engineering  in  the  industrial  revolutions  that  have  affected  the 

States.    The  growth  of  the  iron  manii-  iron-trades ;  and  it  will  be  of  hardly  inferior 

}  of  the  United  States  has  all  occurred  importance  to  the  world  than  was  the  intro- 

.  D.  1700,  when  there  was  not  a  blast-  duction  of  puddled  iron  a  century  ago. 

in  this  country,  and  principally  since  Steel  is  employed  in  every  department  of 

r  1794,  when  the  first  steam-engine  was  iron-work ;  and  that  most  remarkable  of  all  its 

in  America,  eighteen  years  after  James  many  grades,  Whitworth's  compressed  metal,  is 

ade  his  famous  improvements.    To-day  now  at  last  coming  into  commercial  importance, 

•e  over  1,000  iron  and  steel  works  in  the  of  which  are  being  made  shafts  for  the  largest 

States,  employing  $230,000,000  in  cap-  steamships,  and  ordnance  that  has  no  equal  in 

igainst  $122,000,000  in  1870-71,  pro-  strength  and  endurance.    Any  size  desired  can 

7,250,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel,  just  now  be  made  in  cast-steel,  and  100-ton  ingots, 

the  production  of  1870,  and  employing  shaped  under  80- ton  hammers,  are  turned  out 

[50,000  men.    The  value  of  all  products  in  one  European  establishment, 

ir  from  $300,000,000,  and  wages  amount  The  progress  of  mechanical  art  is  well  illus- 

y  to  about  $55,000,000.    In  ten  years  trated  by  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 

lusetts  has  increased  her  product  65  in  textile  manufactures.    According  to  Atkin- 

it,  West  Virginia  104  per  cent,  Alaba-  son,  a  century  ago  one  person  in  each  family 

)  per   cent   nearly,  Georgia  125,  and  was  compelled  to  work,  day  in  and  day  out, 

lee  125  per  cent.    Pennsylvania  holds  nearly  the  whole  year,  to  furnish  homespun 

ee  at  the  head  of  the  list,  producing  and  dress  goods  for  the  rest ;  to-day,  such  has 

)0  tons  per  annum ;  Ohio  makes  1,000,-  been  the  progress  in  the  introduction  of  meoh- 

8,  New  York  600,000,  Illinois  400,000,  anism  ana  automata,  that  one  day's  work  in 

jrsey  250,000,  and  other  States  smaller  the  year  will,  on  the  average,  be  suflScient  to 

8.  enable  each  worker  to  supply  himself  with  all 

1870  the  weight  of  pig-metal  produced  needed  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics.    Speeds  of 

-eased  from  2,000,000  to  8,750,000  tons  cotton  spindles  have  risen,  during  the  last  two 
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decades,  from  5,000  to  7,500  revolutions  per  best  imported.    Some  makes  of  American  sDk 

minute.    Looms  then  making  120  picks  per  wear  better  than  any  of  foreign  make  yet  seen 

minute  make  now  as  high  as  160,  and  one  hand  in  the  American  market,  and  several  grades 

takes  charge  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more  have  a  finish  which  compares  favorably  with 

work.    The  **  slasher "  dresser  does  ten  times  the  very  best  of  European  silks.    In  variety 

the  work  of  the  old  machine,  supplying  400  and  in  quantity  of  goods  produced  a  steady  gain 

looms  in  place  of  40,  and  demanding  the  at-  is  to  be  noted.    The  ingenuity  of  the  American 

tendance  of  only  one  man  and  a  boy,  instead  workman,   aided    by  talent    and    experience 

of  two  men  and  ten  girls.    Pickers  handle  a  coming  from  the  older  silk-making  provinces 

ton  of  cotton  per  day  in  place  of  half  or  five  of  Europe,  seem  likely  to  give  to  this  mann- 

eighths  of  a  ton.    The  cheaply-made  turbine  facture  a  position  of  which  its  promoters  may 

driving  these  mills  has  completely  displaced  well  be  proud.    Mr.  Wyckoff,  Secretary  of  the 

t})e  old  costly  vertical  wheel,  doing  the  work  Silk-makers'  Association,  reports,  June  80th, 

with  less  water  and  greater  steadiness.    Its  a  production  in  the  United  States  of  neariy 

efficiency  has  risen  from  70  or  75  to  80  and  $35,000,000  in  finished  goods,  by  about  400 

85,  and  sometimes  90  per  cent.    A  genera-  factories,  employing  a  capital  of  $19,000,000, 

tion  ago  factories  were  in  operation  twelve  and    over    30,000    operatives^  whose    wages 

or  thirteen  hours;   to-day  a  man  works  ten  amount  to  about  $9,000,000  per  annum.    A 

hours.     Then  three  yards  an  hour  was  the  half-million  spindles  are  in  operation,  running 

product  for  a  single  operative ;    to-day  ten  often  10,000  revolutions  per  minute,  instead  of 

yards  per  worker  are  produced.    In  twenty  6,000  as  a  few  years  ago,  and  over  5,000  power 

years  the  annual  product  in  cotton-mills  has  and  4,000  hand  looms.     Spinning-frames  oc- 

risen  from  2i  tons  to  Si  tons  per  annum  per  cupy  ^^r  ^^  space,  and  cost  ^  as  much  per 

mill-hand ;  wages  have  increased  20  per  cent,  spindle  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  trade, 

and  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  has  risen  and  the  cost  of  work  has  now  become  so  small 

in  much  more  than  equal  proportion,  thus  that  $3  per  pound  spent  in  wages  make  silk 

adding  50  per  cent  to  the  comforts  and  luxu-  costing  $5  per  pound  into  finished  goods  aver- 

ries  of  working  people,  permitting  an  increased  aging  $11.50. 

number  of  happy  marriages  and  comfortable        In  machine-work  generally  the  distinctiTelj 

homes,  setting   free   the  child-slaves  of  the  American  idea  of  manufacturing,  as  opposed  to 

mills,   and    turning    them  into    the  schools,  the  old  methods,  of  making  parts  of  mechan- 

Where  one  hand  then  drove  forty  spindles,  ism  in  large  numbers,  is  steadily  progressing, 

he  now  manages  sixty ;  and  every  seven  spin-  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  mechanics,  like 

dies,  of  the  more  than  ten  millions  in  operation,  Pratt,  Whitney,  and  others,  in  devising  tools 

work  up  a  bale  of  cotton  each  year  and  tarn  specially  designed  for  the  production  of  defi- 

out  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  product.    This  nit^ly  limited  kinds  of  work, 
product  is  supplied  to  the  most  indigent  at  a        The  same  American   genius  of  inventioo 

small  advance  on  the  one  and  a  half  cent  for  which  produced  the  Whitney  cotton-gin,  the 

labor,  and  an  equal  sum  for  raw  cotton,  which  Blanchard  lathe,  the  screw-machinery,  and  the 

are  expended  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cheap-  more  wonderful  card-setting  machine,  has  kte- 

est  grades.    A  still  more  striking  fact  is  the  ly  worked  out  Sellers^s  automatic  gear-catter, 

distribution  of  American  cotton  goods  to  dis-  the  automatic  turret-lathe,  and  a  thousand  and 

tant  countries.    A  single  mill-operative  at  Fall  one  machine-tools  hardly  less  remarkable  in 

River,  Lowell,  or  Providence  makes  each  year  construction  and  efficiency, 
cotton  cloth  enough  to  supply  1,500  of  the  peo-        In  the  railroad  system  of  the  country  changes 

pie  who  pay  by  sending  their  tea.  are  everywhere  in  progress.    To-day  there  are 

In  woolen  manufactures  all  machinery  has  a  hundred  thousand  miles  of  track  laid  down  in 

been  speeded  up,  product  increased,  labor  di-  the  United  States,  about  one  half  of  the  cod- 

minished,  costs  lessened,  and  machinery  given  structed  railroads  of  the  world.    Trains  here 

greater  automatism  and  higher  efficiency  both  and  in  Great  Britain  make  50  miles  an  honr  on 

in  making  ordinary  goods  and  in  adaptation  schedule  time,  taking  water  from  the  track, 

to  finer  grades.    The  manufacture  has  had  a  and  receiving  and  delivering  mails,  withoot 

healthy  growth,  and  the  product  is  daily  com-  stop.    A  speed  of  100  miles  has  been  many 

peting  more  successfully  with  the  best  of  im-  times  attained.     Locomotives  are  frequently 

ported  goods.  built  weighing  50  tons ;   70  tons   has  been 

Power-looms  and  automatic  machinery  have  reached,  and  every  builder  of  engines  is  readr 

been  introduced  more  slowly  in  the  silk-trade  to  guarantee  the  performance  of  an  engine  to 

than  in  others ;  yet  progress  has  been  made,  draw  2,000  tons  20  miles  an  hour  on  a  level 

New  and  improved  apparatus  is  steadily  dis-  track.    In  coal  consumption  some  saving  bas 

placing  older  forms ;  power  machinery  is  tak-  been  made  of  late  years.     Three  pounds  of 

ing  the  place  of  hand-worked  machines,  with  coal  per  hour  and  per  horse-power  is  the  nsaal 

more  rapidity  in  mills  working  the  coarser  duty,  and  a  consumption  of  2*6  pounds  of  coal 

grades,  and  more  slowly  where  the  finest  goods  and  of  22^  pounds  of  steam  has  been  reported 

are  produced.    The  strength,  durability,  and  from  recent  locomotive  tests.    The  trapping  of 

finish  of  all  kinds  of  silks  are  constantly  be-  cinder  and  the  reduction  of  intensity  of  com- 

coming  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  the  bustion  by  extending  grate  area  are  late  ixD* 
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provements.    The  time  will  oome  when  the  between  the  working  fluid  and  its  inclosing 

naisance  of  flying  dust  and  cinder  will  be  un-  walls.    Commercial  efficiency  is  often  made  a 

known.    The  greatest  of  all  modern  inventions  maximum  with   very  much  smaller  engines, 

in  this  department,  the  Westinghouse  continu-  and  lower  rates  of  expansion,  than  are  found 

3US  brake  and  the  Miller  platform  and  coupler,  to  give  maximum  economy  of  fuel     Kankine 

i&ve  decreased  the  risks  of  journeying  by  rail  was  the  first  engineer  to  base  calculations  of 

:o  a  merely  infinitesimal  quantity.    A  train,  economy  on  the  aggregate  of  commercial  con- 

^hen  at  full  speed!}  can  be  stopped  within  its  siderations  instead  of  regarding  only  the  single 

)wn  length.    Steel  rails  have  driven  out  iron,  aspect  of  economy  in  fuel.    Thurston,  as  well 

md  this  8uperior  metal  is  slowly  and  surely  as  other  recent  investigators,  has  applied  this 

;aking  the  place  of  its  defective  rival  in  boiler  method  of  calculating  the  efficiency  of  steam- 

md  running  parts.     While  Bessemer  steel  is  engines,  on  which  he  makes  the  following  ob- 

ised  for  rails,  open-hearth  steel  is  coming  to  servations : 

3e  as  exclusively  used  for  all  parts  of  the  loco-        We  are  not,  it  is  evident,  to  conclude,  from  the  re- 

notive.  suits  of  the  application  of  toe  Ronkine  method  of  de- 

The  efficiency  of  the  late  styles  of  stationary  termining  size  of  engine  and  maximum  commercial 

engines  is   illustrated   by   figures   like   these:  efficiency  that  we  are  alwava  to  lose  so  large  a  pro- 

P,  «>,.        «>   •""o«'*»^^    "/      ®   ,   J  **«w«    i-iivoc .  portion  of  the  gam  obtamable  by  ftirther  expansion  of 

Lorliss  obtams  a  duty,  as  recorded  at  a  12-hour  gteam.    We  conclude,  rather,  that  the  en^neer  must 

trial  of  his  last  Providence  pnm ping-engine,  of  direct  his  attention  to  improvements  designed  to  rc- 

113,878,680,  without  reduction  or  allowances,  duco  these  counteracting  wastes.    He  must  find  meth- 

and  the  average  of  several  days'  trial  is  112,-  ^  <>/  rendering  the  machine,  includmg  boiler,  au- 

rkAA /\A/\       T'i.i.u  li      x-  i.u  twnatic,  and  thus  of  reducmflf  cost  of  attendance ;  ho 

000,000.      Leavitt  shows  a  duty,  for  months  must  flAd  ways  of  reducing  first  cost,  as  by  incron^g 

together,  of  about  105,000,000,  and  obtains  a  speed  and  miUcing  smaUer  enffines  do  the  work,  as  by 

horse-power  with  an  expenditure  of  16^  pounds  finding  ways  of  building  cheaply,  yet  doing  good 

of  feed-water  per  hour  at  Lynn  and  16*23  at  Y**/^*  ^^  of  making  lubrication  less  costly,  or  of 

Lawrence.      His   Calumet    engine,  with   wet  ^,^^^F  ^^'^^  ^'H-  '^^^f^^^^f'    Automatic  firing  or 

i^uv/«.       xxio    vy«*«iuvw    viagxuo,    «xw«    tt  vv  etokinff,  automatic  fccds,  aud  automatic  cleanini?  ap- 

AtAom  ar\ti    rkriT.    v.flll    roar    rtiarnn   ar\aan     namanna  „       ^   '^^ i i_    •      -_^  n  ^  ..• .  ^     * 


pounds.  .         ^ 

This  figure— sixteen   pounds  of   steam  per  ^}{?^  ^^^  m^e  successful  and  thoroughly  reUable, 

K«„ju  Vi.  Will  come  in  effectively  to  aid  the  enemeer  in  this  di- 

hoar  and  per  horee-power— may  be  put  on  rec-  ruction,  as  well  as  the  more  direct  advances  in  prog- 

ord  as  the  very  best  economy  attamed  by  the  rcss  in  the  direction  of  reducing  back  pressure  and  of 

best  engineers  at  the  end  of  the  decade  1870-  checking  cylinder  condensation,  of  increasing  stcam- 

'80.    It  is  just  double  the  weight  which  would  pressure,  superheating^  and  obtaining  by  the  use  of 

berequirei  in  a  perfect  engine  workimj  steam  t:^^Z.m^^.%l^l^rr^i''^v^^.-^l 

Oi  the  same  pressure  at  maximum  efficiency,  working  hand  in  hand  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  Uie 

Ihis  leaves  still  a  fair  margin  for  further  ad-  past — or  perhaps  the  engineer-physicist — will  sooner 

Vance  in  the  construction  of  the  engine.     The  or  later,  following  the  paths  pomted  out  by  Smeaton 

steam-boiler  is  at  a  stand-still;    there  is  but  and  Perkins,  and- in  our  time  by  Corliss  IW,  and 

1:^*1  .-  ..  i.i.1  Leavitt,  erreatly  reduce  the  now  often  broad  mari^m 

little  margin  for  gam  in  economy,  but  a  large  betwecA  Qieoretical  efficiency  and  commereial  econo- 

ffam  m  weight  of  steam  supplied  per  pound  of  mv.     When  the  engineer  has  once  acquired  the  habit 

^iler  may  be  expected  when  the  tardily  rec-  ©^gauging  the  value  of  an  en§rine  by  the  magnitude  of 

ognized  advantage  of  forced  circulation  is  se-  *^  "»*^o  of  expansion  at  maximum  efficiency,  all  this 

^y..j  latter  class  of  improvements  will  advance  with  in- 

. .  *       ,  .  ..  .^,  creased  rapidity,  and  when  he  sees  that  the  magnitude 

Air  and   gas  engines  are   competing   with  of  the  ratio  of  expansion  at  maxunum  commercial 

stationary  steam-engines,  but  in  no  other  field,  economy  is  a  gauge  of  his  success  in  making  steam- 

1'he  compressed-air  engine,  the  petroleum-en-  power  useful,  the  first  class  of  improvements  and  of 

Rine,  and  the  gas-engine  are  all  just  now  com-  inventions  will  similarly  advance,  while  we  shall  glad- 

ingforward    The. gVengine  sometimes  con-  ^^^o^^i^^eci?  ara^'r^thi^itT Si iTelu^^^^ 

suraes  as  httle  as  eighteen  cubic  teet  of  gas  per  by  the  api)roach  of  the  two  ratios  of  expansion  to  the 

i^oor  per  horse-power.     The  solar  motor  pro-  same  maximum,  finally  both  becoming  nearly  coinci- 

Posed  by  Ericsson  has,  as  yet,  made  no  prog-  dent  with  the  ratio  of  maximum  efficiency  of  fiuid  for 

J'ess  beyond  the  plans  and  experiments  of  the  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^' 

inventor.  „  The  compound  engine  has  become  the  stand- 
Little  has  been  adaed  regarding  the  theory  ard  type  of  steam-engine  in  use  on  shipboard  as 
^f  heat-engines  to  the  labors  of  Rankine  and  well  as  for  stationary  pumping-engines.  Occa- 
^lausius,  except  in  the  minor  branches  of  ther-  sional  intimations  are  heard  that  a  oounter- 
'^odynamics.  In  this  field  the  practical  work  revolution  and  return  to  the  single  cylinder  type 
^f  the  engineer  is  to-day  that  of  seeking,  with  of  engine  may  be  expected,  but  that  change  is 
^he  aid  of  the  physicist,  to  determine  the  facts  not  observable.  The  direction  and  extent  of  re- 
'^nd  the  laws  governing  the  exchange  of  heat  cent  advances  in  marine  architecture  are  readily 
^.^~ —-r-: 7~, — : — ,    ,   ^  noted.    The  proportions  of  length  of  ship  to 

*ThUls  the  more  reniarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  jack-  u«^„ji.i,    -^.^«:«,  ^»„   ^.,-:«^  „^.,  .--i   „,,<«»»  Jv««4- 

*t»weredUoonnected,  indicating,  apparently,  that  better  Work  breadth  remain,  as  during  several  years  past, 

^***J  be  done  with  an  underheated  than  with  an  overheated  about  ten  tO  One  Or  eleven  tO  one — about  fifty 

?»CbLJ'^?fDt™u^of„t^^y^^:'^^^^  P«'  cent  greater  than  has  heen  considered  by 

l^«r  heads  only  Jacketed,  is  similarly  significant.  SOme  of  the  best  engineers  as  that  giving  highest 
VOL.  XXI. — 86    A 
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eflBciency.  The  Great  Eastern,  680  feet  long,  evil  effects  of  cylinder  condensation  were  etr- 
of  88  feet  beam,  and  measoring  25,000  tons  lier  perceived.  A  still  for  condensing  exhAust 
displacement,  still  remains  the  largest  ship  yet  and  waste  steam  into  feed-water  has  already 
built ;  bnt  steamers  are  tinder  construction  for  been  used,  and  it  must  remain  in  use  in  all  salt- 
transatlantic  lines  600  feet  long,  of  over  50  water  navigation. 

feet  beam,  and  fitted  with  engines  of  10,000        Among  the  most  interesting  events  of  the 

indicated  horse-power.     A  speed  of  twenty  years  1880-'81   have  beei^  the  trials  of  the 

miles  an  hour  in  good  weather  throughout  the  steam-yachts  Anthracite  and  Leila.    The  first 

voyage,  making  the  distance  from  land  to  land  is  a  small  vessel,  86  feet  long,  16  feet  beam, 

in  less  than  a  week,  may  be  expected  soon  to  and  9  feet  draught,  fitted  with  a  three-cylinder 

become  usual.    Double  hulls  and  transverse  compound  engine,  and  carrying  800  pounds 

bulk-heads  will  make  these  great  vessels  safe  steam  (twenty  atmospheres,  nearly)  and  np- 

even  against  the  shock  of  collision  with  an  ice-  ward.    Trials  in  Lonaon  show  these  engines 

berg.  to  have  required  but  1  '7  pounds  of  coal  and 

Steam-pressure  has  gradually  and  steadily  17*8  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  and  per  horse- 
risen  since  the  time  of  Watt,  when  seven  pounds  power.  Cylinder  condensation  amounted  to 
— half  an  atmosphere — was  usual.  To-day  80  per  cent  in  the  first  cylinder,  and  of  this 
six  atmospheres  (75  pounds  per  square  inch)  nearly  three  fourths  was  re-evaporated  before 
is  as  usual,  and  seven  atmospheres  (90  pounds)  is  discharge  from  the  third  cylinder.  The  same 
often  adopted.  Such  pressures  have  compelled  engines  tested  in  this  country  required  21*6 
the  general  introduction  of  the  simplest  form  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  and  per  boree- 
of  steam-boiler — the  cylindrical  tubular  boiler,  power,  the  cylinder  condensation  becoming 
with  large  flues  beneath  the  tubes,  in  which  over  50  per  cent,  of  which  four  fiilhs  was 
the  furnaces  are  formed.  Strength  of  flues  is  re-evaporated  before  reaching  the  condenser, 
obtained  by  the  use  of  heavy  plates,  sometimes  the  diiference  being  probably  due  to  a  varia- 
flanged  at  the  girth-seams.  ^^  Mild  ^'  steel  is  tion  in  the  efficiency  of  the  st^am-jackets  and 
here  slowly  displacing  iron.  in  speed  of  engines.     This  little  yacht  is  the 

In  ordinary  practice  increase  of  steam-press-  smallest  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The 
nre  with  correspondingly  increased  expansion  trial  of  the  Leila,  under  the  orders  of  the 
gives,  roughly  stated,  a  decreased  steam  con-  United  States  Navy  Department,  was  even 
sumption,  about  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  root  more  instructive  than  that  of  the  Anthracite, 
of  the  pressure.  This  seems  true  in  recent  ma-  The  Leila  is  a  HerreshoflT  yacht,  100  feet  long, 
rine  engineering;  during  the  past  ten  years  12  feet  beam,  and  measuring  87  tons.  T^itb 
steam-pressure  has  risen  from  four  and  a  half  a  ^^coiP^  boiler,  steam  at  120  pounds  at  the 
to  six  atmospheres  (50  to  75  pounds  by  gauge),  steam-chest  (nine  atmospheres),  and  driving 
and  the  consumption  of  fuel  per  hour  and  the  boat  fifteen  knots  an  hour  (seventeen  miles), 
per  horse-power  has  decreased  from  2  to  1*8  the  engines  developed  150  horse-power,  using 
pounds.  Incidentally  the  area  of  heating  sur-  but  16*4  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  per  horse- 
face  has  decreased  from  4}  to  4  square  feet  per  power.  The  cylinder  condensation  amoonted 
indicated  horse-power,  that  is  to  say  remaining,  to  bnt  10  per  cent. 

as  formerly,  nearly  2  square  feet  per  pound  of  An  important  deduction  from  the  resnlts  of 
coal  burned  per  horse-power  per  hour;  where,  the  trial  of  the  Anthracite  and  the  Leila  is. 
as  in  some  cases,  pressures  of  100  and  125  that  efficiency  has  little  relation  to  size  of  en- 
pounds  are  adopted  (seven  to  ten  atmospheres,  gine  when  protection  against  cylinder  conden- 
nearly),  somewhat  further  gain  may  be  ex-  sation  is  secured.  Some  of  the  best  work  has 
pected.  been  done,  where  non-condensing  engines  bare 

Increased  pressure  has  been  accompanied  by  been  compared,   by  small    portable  engines, 

increased  speed  of  piston — from   800  to  500  Steam-engines  of  five  thousand  horse-power 

feet  per  minute — and  both  causes  have  com-  are  equaled  in  economy  by  engines  of  one 

bined  to  reduce  greatly  the  size  and  weight  of  fiftieth    that  power.     A  large  difference  in 

engines.     Formerly  500  pounds  per  indicated  magnitude  seems  more  than  compensated  hj 

horse-power  was  a  common  figure ;  to-day  one  a  moderate  difference  in  steam -pressure.    The 

half  that  weight  is  often  noted,  and  in  special  highest  pressure  may  prove  least  economical 

cases  in  which,  as  in  torpedo-boats,  economy  when  the  engineer  neglfcts  to  provide  against 

is  not  important,  one  fifth  and  even  one  eighth  loss  by  cylinder  condensation.     It  is  found 

those  weights  have  been  reached.  more  and  more  necessary  to  discover  some 

Surface  condensation  is  almost  exclusively  means  of  making  the  interior  surfaces  of  gtean 

adopted,  but  the  area  of  cooling  surface  is  be-  cylinders  of  non-conducting  material.     That 

coming  less  and  less,  and  at  the  pressure  soon  accomplished,  the  cost  of  power,  in  qaantitv 

likely  to  become  general,  the  production  of  a  of  steam  used,  will  be  reduced  from  ten  to  fifty 

vacuum  may  possibly  cease  to  be  desirable,  as  and  more  per  cent,  according  to  the  kind  of 

it  is  already  known  to  be  with  unjacketed  cyl-  engine  considered.    Until  that  is  done,  snper- 

inders;  and  the  non-<^ondensing  engine  may  yet  heating,  steam-jacketing,  and  high  speeds  of 

displace  the  condensing  engine  at  sea  as  it  has  piston  must  be  relied  upon  to  give  high  dfi- 

on  land,  and  on  the  Western  rivers  where  this  ciency ;  but  only  perfectly  adiabatic  expansion 

comparison  was  earlier  made,  and  where  the  can  give  maximum  economy  of  steam.    The 
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error  of  assaming  that  the  condensation  of  speed,  oarrjing  a  few  heavy  gnns,  anarmored 
steam  due  to  transmatation  of  heat  into  work  and  with  great  sail-power ;  2.  A  class  of  nn- 
produces  the  principal  part  of  the  water  ob-  armored  ships  of  very  high  speed  under  steam 
served  in  the  cylinders  of  engines  working  dry  and  carrying  a  light  battery,  such  ships  as 
steam,  is  becoming  recognized.  Later  writers  might  be  best  calculated  to  destroy  the  corn- 
hold  that  the  greater  part  of  the  water  which  merce  of  an  enemy ;  and,  3.  A  class  for  heavy 
collects  in  uigacketed  cylinders  is  not  produced  fighting,  carrying  the  heaviest  of  guns  and  the 
by  liquefaction  of  steam  during  its  expansion,  most  impenetrable  of  armor,  with  as  high 
but  that  this  latter  amount  is  insignificant,  and  steam-power  as  possible,  and  rendered,  by  di- 
that  this  water  comes  of  cylinder  condensa-  vision  into  compartments,  as  nearly  unsink- 
tion,  sometimes  with  considerable  leakage,  and  able  as  possible.  Owing  to  the  introduction  of 
often  amounts  to  a  half  or  more  of  all  the  fluid  the  stationary,  the  floating,  and  the  automatic 
supplied  by  the  boiler.  This  defect,  existing  classes  of  torpedoes  and  of  torpedo-vessels,  the 
in  aJl  heat-engines,  will  probably  soon  be  rem-  attack  by  any  navy  of  stationary  defenses  is 
edied  to  such  an  extent  as  no  longer  to  consti-  now  quite  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  torpedo- 
tate  the  great  obstacle  to  further  advance,  ships  of  very  high  speed  may  yet  drive  all 
The  trials  of  steam-engines,  now  often  con-  heavily-armored  vessels  from  the  ocean.  The 
ducted  by  the  Forey  &  Donkin  method  of  production  of  such  craft  as  the  Polyphemus, 
measuring  the  heat  rejected,  afford  a  reliable  making  seventeen  knots,  and  Ericsson*s  De- 
means of  measuring  actual  efficiencies.  Re-  stroyer,  with  its  great  submarine  gun,  and  the 
cently,  Eckart  has  applied  the  chronoscope  of  self-propelling  torpedo,  guided  from  the  shore, 
Hipp  to  the  determination  of  the  exact  veloci-  indicate  that  the  day  of  cessation  of  all  naval 
ties  of  piston  in  mid-stroke.  There  is  a  pros-  warfare  is  not  far  away, 
pect  that  the  precise  action  of  steam  in  tbe  en-  In  gunnery,  stronger  and  safer  ordnance 
gine  and  the  causes  of  variation  in  eflBciency  will  metal,  breech- loading  in  place  of  muzzle-load- 
be  better  understood.  The  progress  which  has  ing,  increased  velocity  of  projectile,  a  flatter 
been  made  in  naval  engineenng  during  a  gener-  trajectory  with  less  lateral  drift,  and  with 
atlon  illustrates  the  advances  observed  in  nearly  enormously  increased  range,  are  the  changes 
every  other  department.  Naval  works,  wheth-  now  occurring.  Whitworth's  compressed  steel, 
er  in  the  civil  or  the  military  marine,  have  be-  Krupp's  breech  mechanism  and  skillful  design 
come  almost  purely  the  work  of  tha  mechanical  and  construction,  have  given  guns  capable  of 
engineer.  The  ship-builder  constructs  his  ships  driving  shot  at  velocities  of  over  1,200  feet 
of  iron  and  steel ;  their  lines  are  laid  down  by  per  second  with  small-arms,  and  nearly  2,000 
the  laws  of  engineering  science ;  their  parts  are  feet  with  heavy  ordnance.  Whitworth,  with 
formed  in  the  machine-shop  and  put  together  a  comparatively  small  piece,  has  attained  a 
by  tbe  same  methods  that  are  adopted  in  con-  ran^e  of  nearly  ten  miles.  The  machine-guns 
structing  their  boilers.  They  are  driven  by  of  Gardner,  as  built  by  Pratt  and  Whitney, 
steam-engines ;  and  even  their  loading  and  the  and  the  Gatling  and  others,  as  constructed  by 
discharge  of  their  cargo  have  become  matters  the  Colt  Company  and  the  Ames  Manufactur- 
of  enj^ineering.  The  old-fashioned  mariner  is  ing  Company,  firing  a  thousand  shots  a  minute, 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  the  engineer  is  likely  have  rendered  the  old  methods  of  warfare,  in 
to  become  the  responsible  officer  on  the  voy-  which  large  masses  of  troops  were  deployed 
age,  £is  during  construction.  The  daily  advance  in  the  open,  entirely  obsolete,  while  the  accu- 
noticeable  in  naval  construction  is  a  progress  racy  of  sharp-shooting  at  ranges  of  1,000  yards 
leading  directly  and  rapidly  toward  bringing  or  more  make  the  use  of  any  unprotected  ord- 
all  naval  warfare  within  the  province  of  me-  nance  at  short  ranges  extremely  difficult.  Hol- 
chanical  engineering.  A  generation  ago,  the  low  cast  guns,  as  made  by  Rodman,  although 
French  line-of-battle  ship  Napoleon,  with  her  the  best  cast-iron  ordnance  ever  known,  are 
100  guns  and  600  horse-power  engines,  repre-  now  of  the  past;  and  even  the  Armstrong,  the 
sented  the  most  formidable  of  naval  vessels,  Woolwich,  and  other  guns  built  up  in  the 
A  little  later,  in  1856,  the  American  Wabash  forge,  fail,  when  made  of  eighty  and  onehun- 
class  of  screw-frigates,  with  fewer  but  much  dred  tons  weight,  and  must  give  place  to  solid 
heavier  guns,  was  thought  to  be  the  coming  steel  guns.  Improved  methods  of  making  ex- 
type.  Then  the  modern  ironclad  came  to  revo-  plosives  and  better  adjustment  to  the  work  by 
Intionize  all  naval  warfare.  The  engineers  Rob-  variation  of  composition,  and  especially  size 
ert  L.  Stevens  and  John  Ericsson,  and  the  naval  and  density  of  grain,  has  enabled  artillerists  to 
architect  Edwin  J.  Ree<l,  led  the  way  to  the  con-  keep  pressures  much  below  twenty-five  tons  per 
struction  of  the  war-ship  of  to-day,  a  craft  car-  square  inch,  while  greatly  increasing  the  energy 
rying  ordnance  weighing  from  25  to  160  tons,  at  developed  per  pound  burned  and  corresponding- 
speeds  varying  from  twelve  to  sixteen  knots ;  ly  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  ordnance.  The 
plated  with  from  fourteen  to  thirty  inches  of  theoretical  energy  of  good  powder  is  about 
armor,  and  yet  penetrable  by  their  own  guns.  260,000  or  300,000  foot-pounds  per  pound.  In 
Navies  are  coming  to  be  divided  into  three  experiments,  an  actual  result  equal  to  two 
classes  of  ships,  and  an  independent  service  of  thirds  is  now  obtained.  There  is  still  much  to 
torped o- vessels :  1.  A  class  of  vessels  for  ser-  be  done  in  perfecting  ordnance,  especially  in 
vice  in  time  of  peace,  of  moderate  size  and  its  construction,  and  as  yet  ordnance  officers 
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are  completely  at  sea  in  respect  to  systems  of  the  science  of  a^ronaatics  progress,  although 
construction  of  large  guns.  Treadwell  and  slow,  is  still  to  be  observed  year  by  jear. 
Woodbridge  have  pointed  out  one  direction  of  During  the  Franco-German  War  the  French 
progress  by  the  application  of  the  strongest  naval  engineer,  M.  Dupuy  de  L6me,  succeeded 
known  form  of  metal,  hard  drawn  steel  wire,  in  giving  to  the  balloon  a  slow  motion  by 
in  building  up  the  barrel,  and  Whitworth  means  of  a  screw,  and  in  directing  its  coorse 
has  shown  what  can  be  accomplished  with  by  a  rudder.  His  balloon  was  spindle-  or  cigar- 
steel  in  masses.  The  gun  is  already  a  heat-  shaped,  and  contained  12,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
engine  of  high  efficiency,  but  thermodynamic  It  could  carry  fourteen  men,  and  the  screw 
investigations  show  that  this  gas-engine  may  was  worked  by  four  or  eight  men.  But  the 
be  made  still  more  efficient.  A  gun  in  only  hope  of  aerial  navigation  lies  in  the  direo- 
which  the  charge  expands  twenty-five  times  tion  of  flying-machines,  lifted  by  their  own 
should  give  to  the  shot  an  energy  of  800,000  power,  not  buoyed  up  by  gas.  Men  of  science, 
foot-pounds  per  pound  of  good  ordinary  pow-  like  Pettigrew,  Marey,  and  De  Lucy,  have  stud- 
der,  and  such  a  standard  must  sooner  or  later  led  the  motions  of  the  wings  of  birds  and  in- 
be  closely  approximated.  As  the  heat  is  gen-  sects,  have  learned  the  laws  of  fluid  resistance, 
crated  and  expanded  in  a  very  small  fraction  and  have  paved  the  way  to  a  real  advance, 
of  a  second,  the  gas  expands  adiabatically,  and  Weight  is  probably  not  objectionable  in  atrial 
the  loss  of  efficiency  comes  from  incomplete  navigation,  but  volume  constitutes  the  impedi- 
expansion.  The  tendency  of  improvement  is  ment.  Comparing  the  lady-bird,  the  stag- 
to  have  guns  lengthened  greatly,  and  carefully  beetle,  the  pigeon,  the  stork,  the  sparrow,  etc^ 
proportioned  to  their  work.  Recoil  is  consid-  De  Lucy  found  the  area  of  wing  per  unit  of 
ered  to  be  in  many  cases  often  an  avoidable  weight  carried  to  be  nearly  as  the  cube  root 
evil  with  breech-loading  guns.  It  is  expected  of  their  weights.  A  man  of  ordinary  weight 
that  with  the  improvements  in  progress  guns  should,  therefore,  be  able  to  fly  with  wings  hav- 
can  be  held  fast  against  recoil,  and  thus  the  ing  an  area  of  only  about  forty  square  feet, 
defect  in  efficiency  will  be  entirely  avoided.  De  Villeneuve  states  that  a  bat  having  the 
Increased  accuracy  and  power  with  flattened  weight  of  a  man  would  need  wings  only  ten 
trfgectory  and  reduced  drift  will  come  with  feet  long.  Marey  has  made  birds  in  harness 
these  improvements,  and  the  last  will  give  much  record  graphically  the  motions  of  their  own 
greater  convenience  and  safety  in  working,  and  wings ;  and  Haaghton  and  Marey  and  other? 
will  aid  still  more  in  the  effort  to  unite  guns  have  determined  the  working  power  of  mas* 
and  supporting  structure  as  closely  and  firmly  cles  in  proportion  to  weight  and  size,  and  the 
as  possible.  method  of  movement  of  muscles  and  wing. 

That  feature  of  recent  progress  in  engineer-  Henson,  Stringfellow,  May,  and  others  have 

ing  which  is  awakening  most  interest  in  the  made   self- impelling  model  flying  -  machines, 

minds  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  profes-  some  of  which  have  actually  lifted  themsekes 

sion  is  the  introduction  of  machine-made  elec-  in  the  air,  and  several  of  which  have  flown 

tricity,  and  of  the  electric  light.    The  prospect  with  great  speed  wh^n  once  lifted  clear  of  the 

of  the  use  of  the  electro-dynamic  machine  as  ground.     The  most  remarkable  achievement 

a  distributer  of  power  is  a  more  momentous  is  that  of  Henson  in  making  a  steam-engine, 

consideration  than  its  use  as  a  generator  of  light,  fragile  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  working  machine, 

The  mean  of  several  series  of  tests  of  a  power-  producing  a  third  of  a  horse-power,  and  weigh- 

ful  dynamo-electric  machine  from  Menlo  Park  mg  less  than  fifteen  pounds.     Still,  there  is  as 

gave,  as  a  result,  an  efficiency  of  between  90  and  yet  but  little  on  which  to  base  an  expectation 

96  per  cent.  of  finding  a  satisfactory  yet  powerful  motor. 

This  important  advance  in  that  field  in  which  The  introduction  of  the  power-press  and  the 
the  mechanical  engineer  and  the  electrician  gradual  incorporation  into  one  automatic  ma- 
have  joined  hands,  will  lead  to  the  probable  chine  of  the  web-perfecting  press  of  Sir  Rowland 
early  success  of  the  electrical  railway,  a  prom-  Hill  and  of  Jephtha  Wilkinson's,  of  Worms'scy- 
ising  scheme  of  simplifying  the  problem  of  lindrical  stereotype  plates,  of  Richard  lloe's 
transportation  on  elevated  railways;  and  it  is  type-cylinder  and  double-acting  fly-frame;  of 
not  unlikely  that  the  rising  generation  may  Applegarth's  enlarged  impression-cylmder,  and 
see  the  introduction  of  this  method  of  dis-  of  minor  improvements,  have  led  to  the  crettioo 
tributing  power  from  a  central  source  in  the  of  the  modem  printing-press.  To-day  a  daily 
great  cities,  and  even  from  Niagdra,  with  its  paper  can  be  printed  at  the  rate  of  30,000  im- 
8,000,000  horse-power,  to  distant  cities.  The  pressions  an  hour,  each  paper  printed  on  both 
competition  of  this  method  of  distributing  sides,  cut  from  the  great  roll  in  which  it  came 
light,  heat,  and  power,  with  the  already  prac-  to  the  press,  pasted  in  shape  and  folded  ex- 
tical  plan  of  steam  distribution  introduced  by  actly  to  size,  and  then  counted  oflf  by  the  ma- 
Holly,  of  Lockport,  and  now  coming  into  use  chine  as  delivered  to  the  carrier.  The  work 
in  New  York  city  under  the  direction  of  Em-  of  the  compositor  is  likely  to  be  greatly  accel- 
ery,  will  be  watched  with  unusual  interest.  crated  by  the  type-setting  machine,  which  htf 

The  improvements  in  the  control  and  appli-  attained  extraordinary  perfection.  Paige's  ma- 
cation  of  electric  energy  render  the  prospects  chine  receives  a  column  of  ^^dead  matter" 
of  atrial  navigation  far  less  problematical.    In  from  the  press,  distributes  it  automaticalljT 
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np  anew  at  the  rate  of  8,500  eras  per  ing,  whether  reckoned  in  the  wonders  of  the 

including   setting,  justifying,   and   dis-  science  not  yet  applied,  or  in  practical  results, 

ing,  which  is  five  times  the  work  of  the  in  the  general  lengthening  of  life,  or,  which  is 

id  hand.    Its  type  lasts  longer  than  when  still  better,  in  the  prevention  and  decrease  of 

hand,  and  every  defective  or  turned  type  pain  and  misery,  and  in  the  increase  of  work- 

>wn  out  by  this  mechanical  automaton.  ing  power."      Professor  Virchow  said    that 

cause  of  public  technical  education  finds  "  we  have  reached  the  point  which  denotes 

I  President  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  the  boundary  between  ancient  and  modem 

eers  an  earnest  advocate,  as  is  seen  from  medicine" ;  and  "we  may  now  say  with  satis- 

llowing  concluding  remarks  in  Mr.  Thnrs-  faction,  on  looking  back  at  a  period  which  we 

innual  address :  have  ourselves  lived  through,  and  which  com- 

,.,..,,       ,v   X     1..      .    '     1  prises  little  more  than  a  generation,  that  there 

;ue  individual  must  bo  taught,  not  simply  per-  f,^„^«  u^r^»«  «,««  «  ♦:•««  nri^^n  ««  ^/1*,a11«^  »»r^«4- 

to  learn  as  best  he  can. ^Education,  §ik?ted  ^^\^^  before  was  a  time  when  an  equally  ^eat 

ely  with  the  object  of  gi\dng,  in  least  time  and  zeal  m  mvestigation,  or  anythmg  approachmg 

cost,  a  preparation  for  all  the  duties  coming  to  to  a  similar  advance  in  knowledge  and  ability, 

rner,  whether  in  daily  toil  or  in  social  life,  is  hag  shown  itself  among  physicians."     Professor 

for ;  trade-schools  must  bo  incorporated  into  Huxley,  remarking  upon  the  disappearance  of 

imon-school  system,  and  technical  and  profes-  ,,      V/j..*           ^tT      u          jirui.4.1. 

colleges  and  great  universities  of  science  and  older  definitions  of  hte,  observed  that  the  con- 

?t  be  placed  beside  the  older  academies  of  learn-  nection  of  medicine  with  the  biological  sciences 

Lnd  this  need  is  most  felt  bv  our  own  col-  appeared  to  be  more  clearly  defined.      And 

,  and  by  the  people  employed  bv  them.    He  professor  Volkmann,  speaking  of  the  changes 

)uld  accomplish  most  m  the  profession  of  the  „,l'  u  «.,.»^.«.  \.^a  ««/1«««^»i^  .^ui^tn  4-1,^  J«o*. 

tical  engmeer,  or  in  the  trades;  must  best  com-  ^hich  surgery  had  undergone  within  the  past 

jientiflc  attainments — and  especially  experi-  ten  years,  said:    **weat  and  unparalleled  in 

knowledge — with  mechanical  taste  and  ability,  the  history  of  medical  science  have  been  those 

th  a  go<Ki  judgment  ripened  by  large  expen-  changes.     Problems,  thousands  of  years  old. 

He  must  be  carefullv,  thorou^tly,  and  8"kill.  ^        ^            j^^^   ^^         ^^         ^ate,  approach- 

ua:ht  the  pnnciplcs  ol  his  art  in  the  tcchmcal  ^"'^  ^^^^^x      ,   ..  '       xi.     j     •          «       ^  r  xu 

and  the  practio)  of  his  profession  in  office  or  i^g  »  sure  solution ;  the  desires  of  our  fathers 

lop.  have  been  fulfilled  beyond  their  hope  and  ex- 

bave  been  late  in  seeing  thw  necessity,  and  pectation." 

iffer  for  our  dulhiess  as  a  nation;  but  wo  aro  Medicine  has  been  very  slow  in  defining  its 

ng  to  open  our  eyes  and  to  move  in  this  most  ^^^u'  «  ^^^«^  *i.^  ««;«.^«i„  ««^  ^««  i.««^i„  „«♦ 

riU  thV  duties  of  citizenship.    One  and  two  Position  among  the  sciences  and  can  hardly  yet 

reo  centuries  ago,  wise  men  like  Pascal  and  be  declared  to  answer  a  rigid  definition  of  a  sci- 

iter  and  Vaucanson  saw  this  greatest,  highest  ence.     It  is,  nevertheless,  scientific  both  in  spi- 

'  governments  and  citizenship,  but  it  is  only  rit  and  doctrine ;  and  if  the  existence  of  a  real 

^that  we,  as  a  people,  have  come  to  see  its  im-  g^i^nce  of  medicine  can  not  yet  be  maintained, 

io*w,  the  magnificent  trade  and  technical  school  medicine  is  certainly  rooted  and  grounded  in 
of  Germany,  the  older  if  less  complete  educa-  science.  It  has  become  recognized  as  a  part 
ystem  of  France,  the  tardily  begun  but  splen-  of  the  science  of  biology,  and  may  be,  in  some 
;r  work  of  Great  Britoin,  imd  the  grand  begin-  gense,  described  as  the  applied  science  of  bio- 
made  in  the  umted  States,  torm  a  glorious  i^«:««i  ^^«i.»:«^  4t  t*  !- «v.\i;«?«.,u  »  ««««  t>-^ 
accment  of  a  revolution  that  shall  pelcefully  Jpgical  doctrine  It  is  so  difficult,"  says  Pro- 
uch  changes  during  the  next  generation  as,  lessor  Huxley,  '*  to  think  of  medicine  otherwise 
Iv,  no  one  can  realize  until  after  their  actual  than  as  something  which  is  necessarUy  con- 
Ushment                                 ^  .   ,    ,    ,  nected  with  curative  treatment,  that  we  are 

trade-schools  m  every  town,  technical  schools  ^p^  ^  fopg^^  that  there  must  be,  and  is,  such  a 

y  city,  colleges  of  science  and  the  arts  in  every  iT.        ^^^e^"  "  »«  ^"/^  «  ix*«ov  ^v.,  «**v*  40,  o^y 

md  with  a  great  technical  university  as  a  cen-  ^^^^S  as  a  P^re  science  of  medicme— a  *pa- 

the  whole  system,  we  shall  yet  see  all  combined  thology'  which  has  no  n^ore  subservience  to 

;ial  organization  that  shall  insure  to  every  one  practical   ends  than   has  zoSlogy   or  botany, 

e  freedom  to  leani  and  to  Ubor  in  ay  depart-  'rhe  logical   connection  between   this  purely 

^^'t7kirr ^t^SCn  A^  scientifi^doctrine  of  disease,  or  pathplpg'y,  sA 

lat  the  worker,  whether  man  or  woman,  may  ordinary  biology,  is  easily  traced.     Living  mat- 

e  world.  ter  is  characterized  by  its  innate  tendency  to 

exhibit  a  definite  series  of  the  morphological 

DICAL  SCIENCE   AND  PRACTICE:  and  physiological  phenomena  which  constitute 

tOGBBss.    The  meeting  of  the  Interna-  organization  and  life.    Given  a  certain  range 

Medical  Congress,  held  in  London  dur-  of  conditions,  and  the  phenomena  remain  the 

e  first  week  in  August,  1881,  afforded  a  same,  within  narrow  limits,  for  each  kind  of 

occasion  for  the  review  of  the  progress  living  thing.    They  furnish  the  normal  and 

tas  been  made  in  medical  science  and  typical  characters  of  the  species ;  and,  as  such, 

3e  during  the  past  generation.    Several  they  are  the  subject-matter  of  ordinary  biol- 

speakers  at  the  Congress,  accordingly,  ogy.    Outside  the  range  of  these  conditions, 

5d  to  the  present  condition  and  the  pros-  the  normal  course  of  the  cycle  of  vital  phe- 

jf  the  science,  and  represented  them  as  nomena  is  disturbed;  abnormal  structure  makes 

lopeful.    The  president  of  the  body,  Sir  its  appearance,  or  the  proper  character  and 

Paget,  said  that  ^*  it  will  not  be  easy  to  mutud  adjustment  of  the  functions  cease  to  be 

the  recent  past.    The  advance  in  med-  preserved.  The  extent  and  importance  of  these 

kowledge  within  one's  memory  is  amaz-  deviations  from  the  typical  life  may  vary  in- 
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definitely.    They  may  have  no  noticeable  influ-  existed  forty  years  ago.    If  we  consider,  Pro- 

ence  on  the  general  economy,  or  they  may  fessor  Huxley  says,  the  knowledge  positively 

favor  it.     On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  of  acquired,  in  this  short  time,  of  the  modm  ope- 

sach  a  nature  as  to  impede  the  activities  of  the  randi  of  urari,  of  atropia,  of  physostigmin,  of 

organism,  or  even  involve  its  destruction."    In  veratria,  of  casca,  of  strychnia,  of  bromide  of 

the  first  case,  these  perturbations  are  styled  potassium,  of  phosphorus,  "  there  can  sarelj  be 

''*'  variations " ;   in  the  second  case,  they  are  no  ground  for  doubting  that,  sooner  or  later, 

called  lesions,  states  of  poisoning,  or  diseases,  the  pharmacologist  will  supply  the  phjBician 

and,  as  morbid  states,  lie  within  the  province  with  the  means  of  affecting,  in  any  desired 

of  pathology.    No  sharp  line  of  demarkation  sense,  the  functions  of  any  physiological  ele- 

can  be  drawn  between  the  two  classes  of  phe-  ment  of  the  body.    It  will,  in  short,  become 

nomena,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  what-  possible  to  introduce  into  the  economy  a  mo* 

ever  change  of  structure  or  function  is  hurtful  lecular  mechanism  which,  like  a  very  cunninglr 

belongs  to  pathology.    Hence,  pathology  is  a  contrived  torpedo,  shall  find  its  way  to  some 

branch  of  biology — the  morphology,  the  physi-  particular  group  of  living  elements,  and  cause 

ology,  the  distribution,  the  etiology  of  abnor-  an  explosion  among  them,  leaving  the  re^t  mi- 

mal  life.  touched." 

"  The  search,"  says  Professor  Huxley,  "  for  The  advancement  of  medicine  within  the  la«t 

the  explanation  of  diseased  states  in  modified  generation  has  been  marked,  first,  in  its  devel- 

cell-life;  the  discovery  of  the  part  played  by  opment  from  within  of  its  own  art  and  science; 

parasitic  organisms  in  the  etiology  of  disease ;  secondly,  in  its  adaptation  and  absorption  of 

the  elucidation  of  the  action  of  medicaments  meansandprinciplesof  other  arts  and  sciences; 

by  the  methods  and  the  data  of  experimental  and,  thirdly,  in  the  simple  adoption  and  applica- 

physiology — appear  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  tion  of  material  from  external  sources,  and  maj 

steps  which  have  ever  been  made  toward  the  be  considered  under  all  of  these  heads.   In  the 

establishment  of  medicine  on  a  scientific  basis."  first  branch  of  the  subject  absolute  progress 

Medicine,  however,  has  presented  two  aspects  has  been  made  in  our  time  in  pathology,  or 

— the  scientific  and  the  empirical — the  diflfer-  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  disease?,  in  the 

ence  between  which  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  study  of  their  signs  and  symptoms,  or  aemei- 

things.    While  there  is  so  much  that  is  un-  ology,  and  in  their  treatment,  or  therapeutics, 

known  in  the  study  of  medicine,  there  must  be  The  most  important  step  in  pathology  has 

empiricism  in  its  practice.    Knowing  little  or  been  the  adoption  of  Virchow's  doctrine  of 

nothing  of  certain  processes  of  disease,  it  is  cell-growth,  to  which  the  largest  proportion 

guided  by  broad  results,  and  that  is  empiricism,  of  recent  progress  has  been  directly  or  indi- 

Knowing,  from  previous  investigation,  some-  rectly  owing.     Great  and  important  in  itself, 

thing  of  certain  other  processes,  it  is  guided  and  in  its  influence  on  biology  generally,  it 

by  its  knowledge  of  their  causation,  and  that  has  little  less  than  revolutionized  patholog- 

is  scientific  medicine.   The  possible  area  of  em-  ical  study.     In  its  light  pathological  anatomj 

piricism  can  be  more  circumscribed  only  with  has  been  studied  as  Affording  the  efficient  ex- 

the  advance  of  biology;  and,  with  the  better  planation  of  morbid  processes;  the  stmctDre 

means  thus  afforded  to  test  and  investigate  its  of  the  tissues  and  organs  in  which  disease  pre- 

assertions,  they  will  be  the  more  quickly  re-  vails  has  been  exposed,  and  a  distinct  structural 

duced  to  scientific  expression.    Medicine  thus  basis  has  been  given  to  our  knowledge,  if  not 

can  claim  an  independent  existence  as  a  prac-  of  the  disease  itself,  of  the  morphological  resolt 

tical  science — not,  of  course,  independent  of  of  the  disease,  which  has  yielded  a  precision  and 

biology,  but  taking  rank  as  one  of  its  distinct  definiteness  such  as  no  other  conception  could 

and  integral  divisions.     Intimately  related  to  yield;   new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 

its  sister-divisions,  and  freely  giving  to  and  clinical  recognition  of  morbid  processes;  forms 

borrowing  from  them,  it  yet  lives  and  works  in  of  disease  which  were  semeiologically  indis- 

a  sphere  of  its  own.  tinguishable,  but  pathologically  distinct,  hare 

Pathology,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  mor-  been  discriminated  and  individualized ;  specific 
phology  of  abnormal  life,  is  pronounced  by  varieties  of  the  same  type  of  disease  have  been 
Professor  Huxley  the  andogue  of  the  theory  recognized  from  their  commencement,  and  dis- 
of  perturbations  in  astronomy ;  and  from  this  tinguished  throughout  their  course ;  constant 
point  of  view  therapeutics  resolves  itself  into  phenomena  previously  remarked  have  been 
the  discovery  of  the  means  by  which  a  system  elucidated ;  large  and  important  classes  of  mor- 
of  forces  competent  to  eliminate  any  given  per-  bid  processes,  before  hardly  recognized,  have 
turbations  may  be  introduced  into  the  econ-  been  demonstrated ;  the  processes  of  every  dis- 
omy. And,  as  pathology  is  based  on  normal  ease  have  been  investigated,  with  general  in- 
physiology,  so  therapeutics  rests  upon  phar-  crease  of  knowledge ;  prognosis  has  been  given 
macology,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  certainty  and  definiteness,  and  it  baa  been  po*- 
the  great  biological  topic  of  the  influence  of  sible  to  make  an  exact  interpretation  of  tb« 
conditions  on  the  living  organism.  Most  hope-  morbid  signs  observed.  A  tendency  has  been 
fnl  indications  of  the  progress  of  medicine  are  manifested  in  late  years  to  supplement  the 
derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  phar-  analytical  method,  which,  useful  and  neceasirj 
macology  at  the  present  day  with  that  which  as  it  is,  had  been  carried  to  an  extreme,  and 
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d  the  direction  of  too  great  a  degree  fections  of  this  class  have  been  shown  to  be 
ion  to  details  and  single  symptoms,  caused  by  the  development  of  minute  organisms 
nthetic  or  constructive  method,  under  within  the  system ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  sep- 
disposition  has  arisen  to  regard  dis-  ticsemia  has  been  traced  to  septic  bacteria^  re- 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  man-  lapsing  fever  to  the  spirilla^  ague  to  the  hacil- 
iew  more  prominently  the  relation  of  Ixu  malaria^  leprosy  to  the  lepra  bacilli^  tuber- 
issues  and  functions  to  the  organism  culosis  to  the  tubercle  micrococcus,  splenic  fever 
;    to  emphasize   less  the  variations  to  the  bacillus  anthracis,  and  the  condition 

constitutional  form  of  the  disease ;  termed   *^  chyluria  ^'  is  caused  by  a  nematoid 

recognize,  in  some  way  or  another,  known  as  tbe  Jilaria,    The  multiplication  of 

inable  Mife'  which  is  hardly  known  such  organisms  in  the  blood,  and  their  conse- 

logical  anatomy/'     Under  this  syn-  quent  aggregation  in  the  spleen,  supplies  a  sat- 

pirit  the  study  of  the  ancient  doctrine  isfactory  explanation  of  tbe  salient  phenomena 

ral  pathology,  which  seeks  for  the  of  diseases  of  this  class ;  and  it  is  naturally  in- 

disease,  or  of  its  first  effects,  in  the  ferred  that  other  affections  of  a  similar  type 

the  body,  has  been  revived.    Recent  have  a  like  origin. 

in  pathology  has,  therefore,  been  most  The  more  recent  development  of  the  micro- 
le  to  microscopic  study.  Substantial  phytic  or  germ  theory  of  disease  is  exemplified 
>rtant  aid  has  been  given  by  organic  by  the  researches  of  Drs.  Klebs  and  Tommasi 
r,  but  that  science  has  not  probably  Crudelli  into  the  cause  of  the  malarious  prop- 
he  expectations  it  excited  some  years  erties  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  which  they 

seems  hitherto  to  have  occasioned  have  traced  directly  to  an  organism  (the  bacil- 
appointment.  Only  the  ultimate  re-  /im  malaria;)  inhabiting  the  soil;  and  in  there- 
morbid  processes  can,  as  a  rule,  be  searches  of  Professor  Klebs  and  Dr.  Schtlller, 
td  by  chemical  tests  too  far  removed  which  have  indicated  a  micrococcus  spreading 
processes  themselves  to  throw  much  rapidly  in  the  blood  and  tissues  as  the  probable 
n  them,  and  their  application  to  path-  cause  of  tubercular  and  scrofulous  diseases.  M. 
conditions  is  so  ambiguous  that  no  A.  Laveran  has  made  a  report  upon  certain 
ictions  can  be  drawn  from  such  tests,  forms  of  organisms  which  he  has  found  in  the 
Y  has  also  received  little  aid  from  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  malarial  dis- 
Lics.  eases,  while  he  has  not  noticed  them  in  other 
establishment  of  a  common  basis  of  persons,  the  remarkable  susceptibility  of  which 
py  morbid  lesions  occurring  in  every  to  the  influence  of  quinine  may  go  far  to  ac- 
he body,  the  same  morbid  processes  count  for  the  potency  of  that  medicine  in  such 
;o  take  place  in  different  structures  of  diseases.  Experiments  made  by  Krebs,  Tizzini, 
with  primarily  the  same  effects,  which  and  Bruntlecht  to  determine  a  microphytic  or- 
fied  only  by  the  function  and  charac-  igin  for  typhoid  fever  have  resulted  in  the  dis- 
le  tissue  of  the  part  involved.    The  covery  of  organisms  which  they  have  associated 

increase  of  connective  tissue  in  the  with  the  cause  of  that  disease,  but  they  are  not 

of  any  organ,  for  instance,  ends  in  yet  regarded  as  fully  conclusive.  Drs.  H.  C. 
on,  compression,  and  obliteration  of  Wood  and  Henry  Formad,  acting  in  co-opera- 
tural  elements,  with  consequent  loss  tion  with  the  National  Board  of  Health  of  the 
on.  Inflammation  occurring  in  any  United  States,  have  made  experiments  in  rela- 
ds  to  effusion,  extravasation,  and  sup-  tion  to  the  transmission  of  diphtheria,  the  re- 
All  the  elementary  processes  of  suits  of  which  indicate  that  that  disease  is  also 
f  may  be  seen  in  different  tissues  and  caused  by  micrococci  which  may  exist  within 
roducing  the  same  effects,  only  that  the  system  in  different  degrees  of  activity — 
s  are  manifested  in  a  manner  peculiar  moderate  in  ordinary  sore-throat,  intense  and 
)art;  with  the  same  fundamental  le-  malignant  in  diphtheria, 
lisease  is  the  same  essentially,  although  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Bouchardat,  acting 
istinct  in  appearance.  Since  the  great  under  the  direction  of  the  municipal  authori- 
[isease  can  be  resolved  into  these  fun-  ties  of  Paris,,  has  examined  the  sanitary  effects 

processes,  a  scientific  and  durable  of  some  of  the  mephitic  odors  with  which  that 

>n  for  pathology  is  established  which  city  has  been  troubled,  and  has  concluded  that 

highest  value  and  significance  for  phil-  they  are  not  seriously  injurious  in  the  absence 

medicine.    Under  this  view,  diseases  of  microphytic  germs,  unless  the  gases  that 

nt  organs,  which,  until  their  essential  occasion  them  are  present  in  such  bulk  as  to 

were  demonstrated,  appeared  .to  have  operate  as  poisons.     A  commission  has  also 

n  common,  are  now  seen  to  be  results  been  engaged  in  Paris  in  the  examination  of 

ime  process.    Thus,  a  great  tendency  the  effect  of  cemeteries  on  the  public  health, 

•bserved  at  work  toward  the  codifica-  and  has  found  that  under  all  ordinary  condi- 

mificatlonofdisease,  and  the  resolution  tions  of  good  management  they  are  free  from 

ex  forms  into  the  simplest  elements.  the  deleterious  qualities  that  have  been  popn- 

ogy  as  a  science  has  also  made  a  great  larly  ascribed  to  them.    It  is  not  denied,  how- 

in  the  discovery  of  the  microphytic  ever,  that  cemeteries  may  be  so  carelessly  kept 

certain  specific  diseases.    Several  af-  as  to  become  dangerous. 
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Other  illastrations  of  the  progress  that  has  in  every  large  town  in  England,  while  ehil- 

been  made  in  the  sedulous  and  laborious  study  dren^s  wards  have  been  provided  in  most  o^ 

of  forms  of  disease  are  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  large  hospitals.    Nearly  the  same  is  the 

nervous  disorders,  which  are  now  traced  to  case  in  the  United  States  and  Germany,  ud 

general  changes  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  almost    everywhere  throughout    Europe  the 

the  system ;   and  those  processes  have  been  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  diseases  of 

counected  with  certain  signs  by  which  they  are  children  are  almost  as  numerous  as  for  the 

recognized  clinically.     Even  in  psychological  diseases  of  adults.    The  fruits  of  the  labow 

medicine  insanity  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  that  have  been  pursued  under  the  advantages 

the  result  of  definite  cell-change.   The  smallest  thus  afforded  may  be  counted  with  satisfaction, 

degree  of  progress  has  been  made  in  what  are  The  vague  phraseology  which  served  for  yean 

termed  the  general  diseases  of  the  system  ;  but,  to  conceal  ignorance  respecting  the  affections 

among  these,  diseases  of  the  blood-elements  of  childhood  has  been,  to  a  great  degree,  done 

have  received  certain  definite  explanations —  away  with.    Physicians  no    longer   talk  of 

gout  has  been  elucidated  in  its  chemical  results,  worm  fever,  remittent  fever,  gastric  fever,  etc, 

and  diabetes  has  been  studied  as  a  question  of  as  distinct  diseases,  but  recognize  under  these 

physiology  but  little  as  a  disease,  while  of  tet-  names  the  one  disease,  typhoid  fever,  varying 

anus,  chlorosis,  and  scrofula  **  but  little  more  in  severity,  but  marked  always  by  its  own 

is  known  than  the  descriptions  of  Hippocrates  characteristic  symptoms.     Half  a  page  in  a 

tell.''  hand-book  was  all  that  wa6  to  be  found,  tbirtj 

Great  and  widd  progress  has  been  made  in  years  ago,  concerning  heart-disease  in  child- 
the  study  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  disease,  hood ;  while  at  the  present  day  the  frequency 
A  definite  value  and  explanation  have  been  of  heart-disease  has  been  fully  recognize^],  and 
given  to  the  symptoms,  and  the  signs  of  disease  it  has  been  studied  with  as  minute  a  care  in 
have  received  their  true  meaning.  A  direct  the  child  as  in  the  adult.  The  various  inflam- 
effect  of  disease  has  been  observed  as  the  nat-  mations  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  no  longer 
ural  center  for  a  group  of  symptoms,  which,  looked  on  as  a  whole,  but  each  is  referred  to 
without  such  explanation,  were  isolated  and  its  proper  class.  That  once  almost  unrecog- 
unintelligible.  While  local  lesions  have  been  nized  disease,  diphtheria,  has  been  studiei 
clearly  defined,  the  "  constitutional "  effects  with  the  greatest  care ;  its  relation  to  mem- 
have  been  more  observed ;  and  these  effects,  branous  croup  has  been  investigated,  and  the 
always  recognized  as  they  have  been  by  signs  close  connection  gf  the  two  has  been  demon- 
to  which  a  purely  empirical  value  was  attached,  strated.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
are  now  measured  with  the  certainty  of  scien-  various  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
tific  observation.  The  relations  of  the  topical  so-called  essential  paralysis  of  infancy  has  been 
disease  to  the  whole  system — usually  the  main  traced  by  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Roget  and 
inquiry  in  each  case — are  thus  determined.  Damaschino  to  its  proper    source,   and  the 

The  study  of  disease  by  the  methods  of  pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular  paralysis  of  Da- 
investigation  represented  by  the  stethoscope,  chenne  has  been  the  means  of  affording  a  new 
ophthalmoscope,  thermometer,  and  by  urino-  and  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
Bcopy,  has  been  elaborated  and  formulated  to  an  the  pathology  of  early  life.  Corresponding 
extent  which  the  authors  of  those  methods  did  advances  have  been  made  in  the  therapeutics 
not  dream  of.  Through  them  a  certainty  and  of  children's  diseases, 
precision  are  afforded  to  certain  signs  which  Physicians  and  surgeons  have  gained  knowl- 
must  in  all  case's  be  inquired  into,  but  which,  edge  concerning  the  relation  of  the  varioos 
before  the  use  of  such  means,  were  most  vague  organs  of  the  body  and  their  affections,  the 
and  undefinable.  Electricity,  also,  has  been  value  of  which  is  beyond  estimation,  from 
made  to  contribute  materially  to  the  more  pre-  investigations  pursued  on  animals;  yet  the 
cise  determination  of  the  general  effects  and  opposition  to  vivisection  is  maintained  with 
conditions  of  disease;  and  other  means,  of  unabated  zeal.  The  duty  of  the  state  to  en- 
smaller  and  more  limited  scope,  have  assisted  courage  rather  than  discountenance  researches 
to  build  up  a  broad  basis  of  semeiology  which  of  this  kind  was  admirably  presented  at  the 
is  of  the  utmost  value  because  it  supplies  a  pos-  International  Medical  Congress,  by  Mr.  John 
itive  estimate  of  the  vital  powers  and  the  con-  Simon,  who  maintained  that  all  that  we  know 
stitutional  relations  of  local  disease  that  are  or  can  know  of  the  causes  of  disease  is,  id^ 
fundamental  factors  in  every  case,  and  could  must  be,  learned  by  experiment.  He  showed 
otherwise  only  be  vaguely  guessed.  that  the  experiments  that  instruct  us  on  the 

The  study  of  children's  diseases  has  been  subject  are  of  two  kinds:   scientific  expert* 

greatly  accelerated  by  the   multiplication   of  ments,  carefully  pre-arranged  and   compart- 

hospitals  for  children.    Thirty  years  ago  there  tively  few,  performed  in  pathological  labort- 

was  not  a  single  hospital  set  apart  for  children  tories,  and  for  the  most  part  on  other  animsb 

in  England  and  America,  and  investigation  in  than  man ;  and  "  the  experiments  which  Bca- 

this  branch  of  the  science  could  be  pursued  dent  performs  for  us,  and,  above  all,  the  in- 

with  any  degree  of  success  only  in  Paris,  calculably  large  amount  of  crude  experiment 

Now,  London  has  several  special  children's  hos-  which  is  popularly  done  by  man  on  man  npdcj 

pitals,  and  similar  institutions  are  established  oar  present  or^ary  conditiona  of  social  lif^ 
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hns,  in  regard  to  Asiatic  cholera,  we  have  the  like  a  retrograde  movement,  will,  in  all  proba- 

)ientific  infection   experiments  of  Professor  bilitj,  end  in  a  substantial  advance  of  the  inter- 

hiersch,  and  others,  performed  on  a  few  mice;  ests  of  medicine.    The  public,  including  even 

id,  on  the  other  hand,  the  popular  experi-  the  mass  of  the  opponents  of  vivisection,  have 

lents  which  were  performed  on  a  half  million  only  to  be  properly  informed  of  the  immense 

aman   bein^  in   London,  during  the  chol-  service  it  has  been  made  and  may  yet  be  made 

-a  epidemics  of  184d-'49,  and  1853-^54,  by  the  to  render  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  man- 

ater   companies.     M.  Yillemin  has    gained  kind,  to  be  willing  to  give  to  suitably  qualified 

tbrmation  of  incalculable  value  conoeruing  experimenters  all  the  liberty  of  research  they 

le  causes  and  nature  of  tubercle  from  his  require.    The  present  contest  is,  in  most  of  its 

boratory  experiments  on  other  animals  than  aspects,  a  repetition  of  the  old  battle  which 

an,  and  havH  been  followed  by  others  who  was  formerly  waged  against  the  dissection  of 

Lve  extended  and  developed  his  discoveries.'  human  bodies.    Many  of  the  stock-arguments 

rofessor  Gerlach,  of  Hanover,  has,  in  a  simi-  which  were  then  employed  in  opposition  to 

r   manner,   studied    the    transmissibility  of  the  direct  study  of  human  anatomy  are  now 

bercle  from  animals  to  man  by  eating  their  made  to  do  duty  over  again  against  the  study 

tsh  and  drinking  their  milk.    The  popular  of  physiology  tiLrough  the  analogies  exhibited 

periments,  performed  by  milk-dealers  serv-  in  the  structure  of  animals.     Now,  as  then, 

^   their  customers,   which  lead  us  to  sus-  discussion  is  destined  to  result  in  enlighten- 

ct  that  tuberculosis  might  be  transmissible  ment,  and  vivisection  will  eyentually  be  recog- 

rough  milk,  are  performed  daily  upon  thou-  nized  as  a  legitimate  method  of  investigation. 

ads  of  human  beings.    The  scientific  experi-  The  most  important  step  in  therapeutics,  and 

3nts  which  have  made  us  certain  of  the  fact  probably  the  most  important  in  the  whole  his- 

)re  conclusive  when  they  amounted  to  half  a  tory  of  that  branch  of  the  science,  consists  in 

zen.     Thus,  without  making  any  account  of  the  adoption  of  a  definite  physiological  aim  in 

9  relative  value  of  human  beings  and  ani-  the  use  of  remedial  measures,  of  the  practice 

lis,   the  scientific   experiments   are    vastly  of  administering  medicines  with  a  definite  pur- 

>re  economical    than   the    popular.     They  pose  to  produce  a  distinct  physiological  effect, 

vo  the  further  advantage  of  being  precise  instead  of  employing  particular  drugs  with  a 

d  exact,  while  the  popular  experiments  very  vague  idea  that  general  favorable  results  have 

«n  have  in  them  sources  of  ambiguity  which  been  remarked  from  their  use.     This  principle 

sen  their  usefulness  for  teaching.    The  prin-  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  clearer  definition 

►al   problems   to    be   solved  in  preventive  of  disease  and  of  the  action  of  drugs.     When 

(dicine  are  how,  by  cross-breeding  or  other-  the  aggregate  symptoms  presented  by  a  disease 

se,  to  convert  a  short-lived  or  constitution-  were  analyzed,  one  generally  assumed  a  causal 

y  enfeebled  stock  into  a  long-lived  or  vig-  relation  to  the  others  which  singled  it  out  as 

>ii3   one,   which  has  hardly  yet  become  a  the  object  of  therapeutical  attack.    Or,  again, 

Eustical  question ;  and  how  to  avoid  or  resist  the  urgency  of  certain  symptoms,  or  the  irre- 

9  extensive  interferences  which  shorten  life,  mediable  character  of  the  essential  lesions,  ren- 

which  much  has  been  learned  by  vivisec-  dering  otber  treatment  of  no  avail,  gave  a 

>n<,  and  much  remains  to  be  learned.    Of  the  purely  symptomatic  aim  to  the  whole  plan  of 

restigations  in  the  latter  line,  which  have  led  treatment.     The  principle  of  this  method  is 

results  of  momentous  value,  are  cited  the  that  no  true  progress  in  therapeutics  can  be 
versified  researches  of  Pasteur  and  others  made  if  more  than  one  drug  is  employed,  since 
i  germs,  and  their  specific  applications  to  a  favorable  result  can  be  attributed  to  no  sin- 
e  diseases  of  domestic  animals  and  man ;  gle  drug — so  that  only  a  single  drug  is  to  be 
rs.  Klebs  and  Tommasi  Orudelli's  examina-  administered  for  a  single  intention.  Where  no 
SOS  into  the  intimate  cause  of  marsh -malaria ;  definite  therapeutic  indication  can  be  observed 
r.  Grawitz^s  studios  of  the  conversion  of  no  drug  is  to  be  used.  This  is  the  modern  jus- 
•dinarily  harmless  microphytes  into  agents  of  tification  of  "  expectant "  treatment.  But  dis- 
Midly  infecti veness ;  Dr.  Lister ^s  applications  ease  is  seldom  a  single  pathological  condition, 
r  Pasteur's  discoveries  to  the  antiseptic  treat*  with  a  single  essential  symptom,  which  a  sin- 
leut  of  wounds ;  Professor  Semmar  and  Dr.  gle  remedy  can  relieve.  The  latest  tendency 
i'ajewski's  discovery  of  inoculation  against  in  therapeutics  is  to  revert  cautiously  and  par- 
ipticsdmia ;  and  Dr.  Schtlller's  contributions  tially  to  the  combination  of  remedies,  still  fol- 
>  the  treatment  of  tubercular  and  scrofulous  lowing  pathological  indications,  but  not  sub- 
jections, on  the  basis  of  their  microphytio  mitting  the  whole  plan  of  treatment  to  a  single 
ligin.  No  work  has  been  performed  of  more  dominant  symptom ;  and  this  tendency  may  be 
t^mise  to  the  world  than  these  various  con-  plausibly  referred  to  the  more  constructive  or 
Ibutions  to  the  knowledge  of  disease,  its  synthetic  mood  which  seems  of  late  to  have 
Ire  and  prevention ;  and  they  are  contribu-  come  over  medicine.  It  may  be  illustrated 
ons  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  in  the  modern  treatment  of  consumption,  in 
>me,  and  could  only  have  come,  from  the  per-  which,  in  place  of  the  sedative  treatment  that 
^rmance  of  experiments  on  living  animals.  sent  sufferers  to  a  moist,  relaxing  climate,  a 

The  controversy  about  vivisection  which  is  stimulating  and  bracing  plan  of  open-air  life 

ow  going  on,  though  at  first  sight  appearing  has  been  adopted.    The  former  method  was 
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the  treatment  of  symptoms — that  is,  of  the  prevalence  of  certain  climatic  conditions,  DAt- 

oongh ;  the  latter  is  the  treatment  of  the  essen-  nral  or  artificial,  physiological  states  of  the 

tial  disease,  hy  improving  the  constitutional  hody  are  induced,  and  may  he  calculated  upon 

powers.    There  can  he  no  douht  of  the  value  as  distinctly  curative.    Exercise  may  he  so  or- 

of  the  one-drug  treatment  of  disease,  nor  that  dered  that  particular  secretions  and  processes 

it  is  strictly  scientific  and  has  largely  contrib-  shall  be  stimulated,  while  others  are  unaffectei 

uted  to  the  advance  of  therapeutics.    It  is  es-  This  mode  of  treatment  has  largely  displaced 

sentially  the  definite  basis  of  therapeutics,  and,  the  use  of  drugs,  and  has  greatly  diminished 

in  appropriate  cases,  gives  the  chief  successes  the  expectation  of  specifics,  if  not  the  desire 

of  medicine.    But  where  disease  is  a  complex  for  them. 

condition,  the  treatment  must  also  be  complex ;  The  advance  of   chemistry  has    prodoced 

and,  even  where  a  single  cause  can  be  defined,  some  new  remedies  of  importance,  which  hafe 

its  efifects  and  results  give  to  the  affection  a  not,  however,  been  derived  from  the  organic 

complex  character.  side  of  the  science.    No  connection  has  been 

Improvement  in  the  methods  of  treatment  traced  between  the  chemical  composition  of 

of  the  insane  has  been  manifested  in  the  dis-  the  essential  principle  of  a  secretion  and  a 

carding  of  the  system  of  mechanical  restraint,  chemical  remedy ;  and  while  chemical  stimo- 

and  the  substitution  of  judicious  mental  con-  lants  and  depressants  have  been  demonstrated 

trol;  in  the  tendency  to  prefer  for  all  classes  for  every  organ,  their  action  has  not  been 

of  patients  public  to  private  institutions,  which  explained  by  any  law  of  chemical  or  physical 

is  illustrated  by  a  bill  that  was  introduced  into  constitution.    The  rule  established  by  Rtba- 

the  British  Parliament  in  1881,  to  facilitate  teau,  that  the  therapeutic  energy  of  soluble 

the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  public  metallic  salts  is  in  direct  ratio  with  the  atomic 

institutions  to  private  patients ;  and  in  the  in-  weight  of  the  metal  contained  in  the  salt,  sog- 

creasing  esteem  with  which  the  treatment  of  gests  probabilities  of  the  enunciation  of  soch 

lunatics  in  private  families  is  regarded.  laws  in  the  future. 

The  essential  aim  of  therapeutics  may  be  The  relation  of  electricity  and  disease  has 
stated  as  being  the  induction  of  a  physiolog-  been  well  investigated ;  a  precise  code  of  ele^ 
ical  process  for  the  remedy  of  disease.  The  tro-therapeutics  has  been  established,  and  clear 
more  nearly  this  induced  process  assumes  a  results  of  considerable  value  have  been  ob- 
definite  chemical  or  dynamic  form,  the  more  tained ;  but  it  can  not  be  said  that  electricity 
positive  and  direct  is  its  action;  and  recent  has  been  as  successfuUy  applied  in  the  reme- 
advance  has  greatly  tended  toward  the  state-  dial  as  in  the  diagnostic  section,  and  a  feeling 
ment  of  many  therapeutical  problems  in  chem-  of  disappointment  in  regard  to  ita  influence 
ical  or  mechanical  terms.  At  the  same  time,  on  disease  has  been  produced, 
the  infiaence  of  the  nervous  system  is  so  con-  Important  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
Btant  and  direct  in  every  process  of  the  body,  principles  of  the  administration  of  drags,  es- 
that  these  problems  must  always  be  distinctly  pecially  in  the  matter  of  their  application  to 
physiological,  and  can  not  be  stated  as  purely  the  part  they  are  designed  to  affect  as  directlj 
chemical  or  mechanical.  The  nervots  element  as  possible.  By  the  subcutaneous  iigection  of 
is,  however,  neutralized  as  an  interrupting  ele-  the  active  principle  of  drugs,  the  effect  is  more 
ment,  in  many  cases,  by  its  very  constancy,  localized  and  less  constitutional  disturbance  is 
by  reason  of  which  it  is  present  alike  on  either  produced  than  when  the  administration  is  by 
side  of  the  equation,  both  in  cause  and  effect,  the  mouth.  Moreover,  the  remedy  acts  more 
But  if  therapeutics  has  been  thus  simplified  quickly,  and  enters  sooner  into  the  general 
in  one  direction,  it  has  made  use  of  more  com-  circulation ;  and  the  risk  of  decomposition  be- 
plicated  physiological  processes  in  another  di-  fore  absorption,  which  is  incurred  by  admixt- 
rection.  Some  of  its  most  certain  and  remark-  ure  with  the  digestive  fiuids,  is  avoided.  Tbe 
able  effects  are  obtained  by  acting  upon  the  method  of  direct  application  is  nlso  exempH- 
nerve-centers  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  fied  in  the  inhalation  of  suitable  substances  by 
by  which  these  effects  are  normally  induced,  smoking  in  a  pipe  or  cigar.  So  much  doubt 
Nervous  influence  is  thus  subordinated  to,  in  has  been  cast  by  physiology  upon  the  absorb- 
place  of  disturbing,  the  therapeutic  plans,  ing  power  of  the  skin,  that  external  treatment 
Very  striking  in  this  connection  are  the  re-  by  lotions  and  ointments  has  been  greatly  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  precisely  localized  and  stricted. 

measured  action  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  Special  study  has  been  given  to  the  employ- 
central  nervous  oystem.  ment  of  anaesthetics.     A  considerable  number 

The  growing  identification  of  therapeutics  of  substances  have  been  used  more  or  less  ei- 
with  physiology  is  also  seen  in  the  hygienic  tensively,  and  their  physiological  effects  ba^^ 
treatment  of  disease.  Not  only  are  hygienic  been  closely  compared.  A  smaller  quantity  of 
measures  used  for  general  purposes  of  ad  van-  the  inhalent  has  been  found  to  be  soflicient, 
tage,  but  distinct  applications  of  hygiene  are  and  happier  results — in  view  of  the  slight  dan- 
employed  for  a  distinct  physiological  effect,  ger  to  life  incurred  in  ordinary  inhalationa^ 
Schemes  of  dietetics,  for  instance,  are  not  ondy  have  been  obtained  by  the  method  of  ^^  mixed 
used  with  negative  precautionary  aims,  but  narcosis,^^  or  the  subcutaneous  iigectioB  ^ 
with  positive  remedial  intentions.     By  tbe  narcotics  before  the  administration  of  the  in- 
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laleDt.    The  more  correct  principle  of  local  thoracic,  pressing  on  the  pneumogastric  nerve 

maesthetization,  in  which  the  disturbance  of  or  its  branches.     It  is  obvious  that  all  clinical 

he   sjstem  is  avoided,  has  been  saccessfnlly  facts  of  this  kind,  indicating,  as  thej  do,  the 

^opted  in  the  application  of   the   freezing  interdependence  and  the  close  physiological 

ffect  of  the  ether-spray.     The  physical  and  relationship  between  various  tissaes  and  organs, 

aental  quietade  induced  by  inhalation  must,  are  of  great  scientific  and  practical  importance, 

lowever,  always  keep  a  place  for  it  in  appro-  There  is  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  more 

•riate  cases.  thorough  and  profound  is  the  investigation  of 

Modern  surgery  has  shown  a  tendency  to  any  disease  or  class  of  diseases,  the  more  nu- 

ecome  more  conservative— to  dispense  with  merous  and  intimate  will  be  found  to  be  the 

fie  knife,  and  rely  more  upon  the  recuperative  relationship  with  other  morbid  states." 

nd   compensatory  capabilities  of   the  body;  Of  the  modem  development  of  surgery,  Sur- 

Dd  in  this  respect  has  distinctly  approacLied  geon   John   Eric  Erichsen  remarked :  ^*  The 

ledical  practice.    Medicine,  on  the  other  hand,  continuous  advance  in  our  art  is  undoubted. 

I  tending  toward  the  adoption  of  manipulative  The  gain  that  thus  results  has  been  definitely 

leasures ;  and  thus  the  line  of  .demarkation  secured  to  surgery  and  to  mankind.    It  can 

etween  the  two  branches  of  the  healing  art  never  be  lost.    Every  conquest  that  has  been 

\  becoming  more  and  more  faint.     Such  de-  made  has  been  permanent.    Year  after  year 

artments  as  obstetric^  and  affections  of  the  some  new  position  has  been  won— ofted*  it  is 

ye,  ear,  larynx,  and  skin,  are  both  medical  and  true,  after  a  hot  conflict  of  opinion.    But,  once 

irgical ;  and  the  two  branches  are  inseparably  occupied,  it  has  never  been  abandoned.    Thus 

tended  in  the  general  study  of  disease,  as  is  our  stand-point  has  ever  been  pushed  on  in 

semplified  in  the  introduction  of  instrumental  advance." 

leans  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  the  object  Modern  conservative  surgery  is  marked  by 

f  which  is  to  bring  diseased  structures  within  the  care  that  is  taken  for  saving  blood  in  opera- 

lanipnlative   reach.    By  the    invention  and  tions,  which  is  strikingly  in  contrast  with  em- 

aprovement  of  means  of  this  kind,  our  gen-  ployment  in  former  practice  of  bleeding  to 

ration   has  made  much  disease  of  internal  subdue  or  prevent  inflammation  attendant  upon 

;ractores  to  be  seen,  felt,  and  handled.    Thus  surgical  treatment.    By  the  new  practice  of 

as  arisen  a  large  body  of  special  knowledge  the  excision  of  diseased  joints  in  cases  where 

nd  practice  around  many  organs.    The  eye,  the  whole  limb   would  formerly  have  been 

ir,  and  larynx,  for  instance,  have  respectively  removed,  an  arm  or  leg  can  be  preserved  with 

peculiar  art  and  science.     It  is  not  to  be  a  degree  of  impairment  of   movement  that 

xpected  that  specialisms  of  this  character  will  makes  it  only  less  useful  than  the  limb  before 

ie  out  of  medicine.    As  the  study  of  each  it  was  diseased.     Resection  has  of  late  years 

rgan  increases  in  extent  and  profundity,  and  come  to  be  extensively  applied  in  the  treat- 

le  treatment  of  its  diseases  and  defects  be-  ment  of  cases  of  articular  disease  which  for- 

dines  more  complex  and  delicate,  special  tal-  merly  were  subjected  to  procedures  of  a  less 

nt    and  culture  will  always  be  recognized,  heroic  character — a  course  the  expediency  of 

decent  progress  in  the  "  special "  developments  which.  Dr.  Erichsen  suggests,  should  be  well 

f    practice  has  been  sound  and  sure,  in  so  weighed  before  it  is  entered  upon.    The  most 

IT  as  it  has  traced  its  researches  on  sound  important  advance  in  surgery  is  the  adoption 

athological  principles.  of  the  antiseptic  process  and  the  rigid  exclusion 

Of  the  relations  of   some  of  these  special  of  the  surrounding  air  from  wounded  surfaces, 

ivestigations  to  general  medical  practice,  Dr.  Whether  all  putrefactive  processes  in  wounds 

George  Johnson  said,  in  his  address  before  the  are  caused  by  the  development  of  living  organ- 

3ction  on  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  that  among  isms,  as  is  generally  believed,  or  partly  result 

ie    most  interesting  and  important  of   the  from    other    poisonous    agencies,   concerning 

:;ientific  and  practical  gains  which  have  re-  which  some  differences  of  opinion  may  still 

ilted   from  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  exist,  a  substantial  agreement  prevails  that  the 

nd  the  laryngoscope,  ^*  is  the  fact  that,  by  the  use  of  antiseptics  renders  innocuous  certain 

ispection  respectively  of  the  interior  of  the  poisonous  matters  which  are  met  with  in  a 

ye  and  of  the  larynx  valuable  light  is  often  wound  exposed  to  the  air.    The  effect  is  practi- 

irown  upon  the  diseases  of  remote  but  physi-  cally  the  same  if  the  purification  of  the  air  is 

logically  correlated  organs.     If,  for  example,  attained  by  thorough  sanitary  measures.    Pro- 

ie  ophthalmoscopist  sees  in  the  eye  a  retinitis  fessor  Volkmann  said  of  the  antiseptic  method 

ignihcant  of  renal  disease,  a  neuritis  indicat-  in  his  address  before  the  International  Medical 

ig  cerebral  tumor,  or  an  embolism  the  result  Congress:  "By  rescuing  from  the  domain  of 

f  Yalvolar  disease  of  the  heart,  so,  in  like  chance  the  results  of  our  labors,  .  .  .  the  anti- 

lanner,  the  laryngologist  is  often  led  by  the  septic  method  has  elevated  surgery  to  the  rank 

bservation  of  the  paralytic  or  spasmodic  con-  of  the  latest  experimental  science.    Never  has 

ition  of  one  or  more  laryngeal  jnuscles  to  the  a  discovery  been  made  in  surgery  which  has 

iagnosis  of  a  general  neurotic  condition  to  even  approached  this  in  its  benefits  to  hu- 

rhich  the  term  hysteria  is  often  applied,  or  of  manity  in  general.  .  .  .  To-day  we  may  say, 

special  local  disease  in  the  nervous  center,  with  the  deepest  conviction,  that  the  surgeon 

r,  it  may  be,  of  a  tumor,  cervical  or  intra-  is  responsible  for  every  disturbance  which  oc- 
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curs  in  a  wound ;  that  it  is  his  fanit  if  even  the  in  a  method  which  marks  an  epoch  not  only 
slightest  reaction  or  redness  is  developed  in  it,  in  the  history  of  the  operation  itself,  bat  in  the 
or  if  an  amputation  is  not  healed  hj  first  in-  treatment  of  the  disease  to  which  it  is  appli- 
tention  " ;  and,  speaking  of  the  simplification  cable."  The  larjnx  has  been  more  than  once 
of  processes  that  has  attended  the  employment  snocessf  oily  removed  and  replaced  by  an  arti* 
of  this  method,  he  remarked  that  **  it  would  ficial  voice-organ ;  and  the  use  of  the  larjngo- 
appear  that  in  association  with  anffisthetics  scope  has  made  the  easy  removal  of  morbid 
and  the  bloodless  method  antiseptic  surgery  has  growths  and  foreign  bodies  an  every-day  pro- 
deprived  all  important  operations  of  their  ter-  ceeding.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  an- 
rors."  While  for  the  forty  years  previous  to  eurisms,  the  ligature  and  compression  still 
the  adoption  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  fatal  have  their  partisans,  and  improvements  in 
wound-diseases  raged,  patients  with  compound  either  process  seem  to  keep  pace  with  those  in 
fractures  most  frequently  died  of  them,  and  the  other.  Compression  was  most  in  favor  a 
even  those  with  the  slightest  injuries  often  sue-  few  years  ago.  The  invention  of  improved 
Gumbed  to  them,  and  erysipelas  and  abscesses  ligatures,  made  of  various  kinds  of  animal 
were  matters  of  daily  occurrence,  and  during  tissue  and  applied  with  antiseptic  precautions, 
later  years  hospital  gangrene  became  very  prev-  once  more  inclined  the  balance  of  professional 
alentymd  fatal,  now,  operations  are  conducted  opinion  in  their  favor ;  but  now  again  tlie 
which  would  have  been  regarded  then  as  mad-  practice  of  compression  has  received  renewed 
ness,  or  as  crimes ;  and  even  young  doctors  are  strength  from  the  employment  of  Esmarch's 
able  with  impunity  to  venture  upon  operations  elastic  bandage.  Wounded  joints  are  nowfi-ee- 
which  the  most  daring  surgeon  did  not  think  ly  opened  and  successfully  treated.  Among 
of.  While  Dr.  Yolkmann  and  his  predecessor  new  operations  in  plastic  surgery  may  be  named 
in  the  hospital  with  which  he  is  connected  had  skin-grafting,  and  the  transplantation  of  tbe 
experienced  a  loss  of  forty  per  cent  of  the  cases  cornea  of  the  eye. 

of  compound  fracture  that  they  had  treated.  In  the  category  of  the  development  of 
and  Dr.  Volkmann^s  last  cases  before  he  adopted  medicine  by  the  adoption  and  absorption  of 
the  antiseptic  treatment  had  all  died  of  pyee-  means  and  principles  of  other  arts  and  sciences, 
mia  or  septicemia,  he  has  since  lost  none  may  be  placed  the  adoption  of  new  drugs 
from  wound-diseases  and  only  two  from  other  whose  action  has  been  investigated,  either  by 
causes  out  of  185  cases  of  compound  fracture,  physiological  experiments  or  by  study  of  their 
and  only  four  or  five  per  cent  in  direct  conse-  chemical  effects.  The  isolation  of  the  active 
quence  of  the  operations  out  of  400  cases  in  principle  of  a  drug  is  a  decided  approximation 
which  the  larger  limbs  were  amputated.  Thus  to  scientific  precision ;  but  the  clinical  gain 
amputation  of  the  larger  limbs  has  become  from  this  source  is  not  always  indubitable, 
almost  free  from  danger ;  certainly  less  danger-  for  the  entire  drug  is  often  seen  to  act  with 
ous  than  many  small  operations  were  formerly,  more  advantage  than  the  simple  alkaloid,  even 
the  mortality  of  which  was  never  discussed,  though  the  alkaloid  is  practically  the  therapeutic 
The  adoption  of  the  antiseptic  system  has  power  of  the  drug.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether 
made  it  possible  to  counteract  the  noxious  this  difference  is  due  to  the  chemical  or  moleca- 
qualities  of  the  *^  infected  air  ^*  of  hospitals,  and  lar  condition  in  which  the  active  principle  is 
to  perform  operations  in  the  most  crowded  insti-  present  in  the  plant,  or  to  the  modifying  infla- 
tutions  of  large  cities  almost  as  safely  as  in  the  ence  of  other  slightly  powerful  substances 
open  country. .  With  the  aid  of  the  new  method.  The  vegetable  kingdom  has  supplied  the  greal 
operations  of  an  increasingly  formidable  char-  bulk  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  list  of 
acter  are  carried  on  with  diminished  mortal-  drugs,  and  chemistry  has  given  some  most 
ity  and  almost  assured  safety,  and  are  made  important  remedies,  but  the  animal  kingdom, 
to  confer  life  and  health  upon  thousands  who  where  many  favorite  remedies  were  formerly 
must  otherwise  have  suffered  for  years  or  have  found,  is  now  hardly  regarded.  A  great  power 
miserably  perished.  Among  the  most  striking  has  always  been  recognized  in  the  enlightened 
operations  of  this  kind  may  be  named  the  practice  of  hydropathy,  but  it  can  not  be  said 
extirpation  of  deep-seated  and  important  or-  that  its  therapeutic  function  has  as  yet  been 
gans,  such  as  the  pancreas,  spleen,  kidney,  and  definitely  established.  Good  results  have  been 
thyroid  gland ;  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  obtained  in  the  application  of  gymnastics  for 
stomach  and  pylorus  by  Billroth,  and  of  a  part  its  decided  remedial  value  in  particular  affee- 
of  the  small  intestine  by  a  surgeon  of  Stras-  tions  as  well  as,  and  quite  distinct  from,  its 
burg,  both  with  perfect  recovery.  The  opera-  beneficial  effect  as  exercise  and  in  the  culture 
tion  of  cutting  for  stone  has  been  practically  of  the  physical  powers.  Many  nervous  and  mns- 
abolished  since  the  introduction  of  Bigelow's  cular  disorders,  and  other  disorders  in  which 
method  for  crushing  the  stone  and  securing  the  main  defect  seems  to  be  in  the  control- 
its  removal  by  natural  ways,  at  a  single  op-  ling  power  of  the  brain,  are  certainly  ben^ted 
oration,  a  method  which  Dr.  Erichsen  says  by  such  treatment ;  and  the  brain  can  often  be 
has  effected  a  complete  revolution,  and  has  thus  educated  so  as  to  establish  a  normal  fime- 
whoUy  changed  the  character  of  lithotrity,  and  tional  action  in  the  place  of  one  that  is  abe^ 
which,  he  adds,  there  is  every  reason  to  be-  rant  or  altogether  wanting.  The  study  o( 
lieve  **  constitutes  one  of  those  real  advances  climatology  has  been  carried  on  without  yield- 
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ng  definite  results  respecting  the  nature  of  medical  books  and  pamphlets,  exclnding  peri- 

;he  relations  between  climate  and  health  or  odicals  and  transactions,   published    in    that 

iiaease.  year,  was  1,643,  divided  as  follows:  France, 

Under  the  head    of   development    by  the  641 ;  Germany,  364 ;  United  States,  810 ;  Great 

idoption  and  application  of  material  from  ex-  Britain,  182;  all  other  countries,  246.     Besides 

emal  sources,  come  the  application  of  *^  drugs  these,  693  inaugural  theses  were  published  in 

f  hioh  are  used  with  beneficial  effect,  but  to  France  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  those  that  ap- 

rbich  no  particular  place  or  value  in  medicine  peared  in  other  countries.    Periodicals  form 

las  been  assigned ;  methods  which  have  been  about  one  half  of  the  current  medical  litera- 

mployed  with  advantage,  but  have  not  re-  ture,  and  constituted,  in  1879,  655  volumes. 

eived  a  distinct  medical  function  to  discharge ;  Of  these  the  United  States  produced  156  vol- 

Q^traments  of  decided  utility,  but  which  have  umes,  Germany  129,  France  122,  Great  Britain 

lot  been  adopted  as  part  of  the  regular  pro-  54,  Italy  65,  and  Spain  24.    This  is  exclusive 

edore  of  practice ;  theories  which  look  very  of  Journals  of  pharmacy,  dentistry,  etc.,  and 

Ike  truth,  but  have  not  been  positively  dem-  of  journals  devoted  to  medical  sects  and  isms, 

tostrated.     The  great  characteristic  of  this  The  whole  number  of  volumes  of   medical 

ategory  is  its  state  of   incessant   flux  and  journals  and  transactions  of  all  kinds  was,  for 

hange."  1879,  850,  and  for  1880,  864.     The  total  num- 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  her  of  original  articles  in  medical  journals  and 
enaency  of  our  generation  in  medicine  has  been  transactions  published  in  1879,  which  were 
onstractive  or  synthetic,  in  contrast  with  the  thought  worthy  of  notice  in  the  *^  Index  Medi- 
[ifinitesimally  analytical  spirit  of  its  earlier  cus,"  was  a  little  more  than  20,000.  Of 
ears.  In  pathology  the  great  mass  of  disease  these,  4,781  appeared  in  American  period- 
las  been  reduced  to  a  basis  of  elementary  icals,  4,608  in  French,  4,027  in  German,  3,592 
lorbid  lesions,  modified  only  by  the  function  in  English,  1,210  in  Italian,  703  in  Spanish,  and 
nd  structure  of  the  organ  in  which  they  ap-  1,248  in  all  other  periodicals.  The  number 
ear.  In  semeiology,  the  measurement  of  the  was  nearly  the  same  in  1880.  It  thus  appears 
xtent  of  the  impairment  of  the  vital  processes  that  more  articles  of  this  class  are  published  in 
applies  the  basis  for  a  definite  estimate  of  the  English  language  than  in  any  other,  and 
very  case  of  disease.  In  therapeutics,  general  that  the  number  of  contributions  to  journals 
onstitntional  treatment  increasingly  supplants  is  greatest  in  the  United  States.  The  actual 
lie  tinkering  of  one  or  two  symptoms  only;  bulk  of  periodical  literature  is,  however,  great- 
ad  when  the  affection  can  be  resolved  into  a  est  in  Germany,  owing  to  the  greater  average 
ingle  radical  symptom,  the  remedy  often  length  of  the  articles.  The  list  of  authors 
ttains  the  positiveness  and  completeness  of  shows  that  the  number  of  physicians  who  are 

physiological  demonstration ;  while  still  writers  is  greatest  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
roader  principles  of  hygiene  frequently  super-  number  in  the  profession  in  France,  and  small- 
3de  entirely  all  other  therapeutic  measures,  est  in  the  United  States. 
[edicine  also  recognizes  more  and  more  that  METHODIST  (ECUMENICAL  CON- 
;8  care  is  for  health  as  well  as  for  disease,  to  GRESS.  An  (Ecumenical  Methodist  Con- 
revent  as  well  as  to  cure,  and,  observing  that  gress,  in  which  all  the  Methodist  Churches  of 
he  beginnings  of  disease  are  often  in  more  the  world  were  represented  by  delegates,  met 
r  less  avoidable  violations  of  the  conditions  in  the  Wesley  an  Chapel  in  City  Road,  Lon- 
f  health,  seeks  to  prevent  these  violations,  don,  September  7th.  The  Congress  was  com- 
Tnder  this  policy,  results  of  the  most  striking  posed  of  four  hundred  delegates,  consisting  of 
nd  important  character  have  always  been  ministers  and  laymen  in  equal  numbers,  of 
btained  in  what  is  termed  public  hygiene,  whom  two  hundred  were  allotted  to  the  Meth- 
Wen  by  the  rudimentary  practice  of  sanita-  odist  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  the  col oni- 
ion,  which  as  yet  alone  obtains,  the  most  terri-  al  and  mission  churches  immediately  affiliated 
>]e  forms  of  disease  have  been  banished.  The  with  them,  and  two  hundred  to  the  churches 
»lagae  and  leprosy  have  practically  disappeared  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  allot- 
n  every  civilized  country,  and  other  diseases  ment  among  the  churches  severally  was  as  fol- 
ia ve  assumed  a  much  milder  form.  With  lows :  Wesleyan  Conference  (Great  Britain), 
acre  efficient  sanitary  measures,  the  diseases  88  delegates;  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  36 
aused  by  specific  poisons,  such  as  small-pox,  delegates ;  United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  22 
yphoid,  hydrophobia,  etc.,  will,  in  all  proba-  delegates;  Methodist  New  Connection,  12  dele- 
>ility,  entirely  disappear.  gates;   Bible  Christian  Church,  10  delegates; 

From  statistics  of  medical  literatuie,  which  Wesleyan  Reform  Union,  4  delegates ;  Irish 
vere  presented  to  the  International  Medical  Wesleyan  Conference,  10  delegates ;  French 
Congress  by  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  it  appears  WesleyanConference,  2  delegates;  Australasian 
that  the  contributions  to  medicine  properly  so  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection,  16  delegates ; 
called  (excluding  from  the  category  popular  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  80  delegates; 
medicine,  pathies,  pharmacy,  and  dentistry)  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  38  dele- 
form  a  little  more  than  1,000  volumes  and  1,600  gates;  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch, 
pamphlets  yearly.  The  ^^  Index  Medicus,''  for  12  delegates ;  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
1879,   shows  that  the  total  number  of  new  Zion  Church,  10  delegates ;  Colored  Method- 
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ist  Episcopal  Charch,  6  delegates;   Method-  day-Schools  and  Evangelical  Denorainationsl 

ist  Protestant  Church,  6  delegates  ;   Evangel-  Results,^'  hj  G.  J.  Smith,  J.  P.    Papers  were 

leal  Association,  6  delegates;  United    Breth-  read  on  the  fifth  day  on  **The  Relation  of 

ren  Church,  2  delegates;  American  Wesley  an  Methodism  to  the  Sahhath,'^  by  the  Rev.  John 

Church,  4  delegates;  Free  Methodist  Church,  Baker,  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection; 

2  delegates ;   Primitive  Methodist  Church   in  **  The  Relation  of  Methodism  to  the  Temper- 

the  United  States,  2  delegates;  Independent  ance  Movement,"  by  Bishop  D.  A.  Payne, of 

Methodist  Churches,  2  delegates;   Congrega-  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Clmrch ;  *^Ju* 

tional  Methodist  Church,  2  delegates ;   Union  venile  Temperance   Organizations   and  tbeir 

American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  2  dele-  Promotion  through  the  Sunday  -  School  and 

gates  ;   Union  African  Methodist  Protestant  Church,''  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Garrett,  of  the 

Church,  2  delegates ;  Methodist  Church  of  Can-  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection ;   and  **  Civil 

ada,  12  delegates ;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Measures  to  suppress  Intemperance,  and  the 

of  Canada,  4  delegates;   Primitive  Methodist  Relation  of  the  Church  to  such  Movements,*' 

Church  of  Canada,  2  delegates;  Bible  Chris-  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Walden,  D.  D.,  of  the  Meth- 

tian  Church  of  Canada,  2  delegates;   British  odist  Episcopal  Church.    The  papers  read  at 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  2  delegates.  the  sixth  day's  session  were  on  **  The  Probable 

The  Rev.  George  Osbom,  D.  D.,  President  of  Perils  of  Methodism  from  the  Papacy,  from 

the  British  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference,  Sacerdotalism,  and  its  Connected  Errors,"  by 

presided  at  the  opening  meeting.    A  new  pre-  the  Rev.  J.  Guttridge,  of  the  United  Methodist 

siding  officer  was  appointed  for  each  subsequent  Free  Churches ;  and  on  other  perils  to  Metbod- 

day.     The  introductory  sermon  was  preached  ism  "  From  Modem  Skepticism,"  by  the  Rev. 

by  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Daniel  Curry,  D.  D.  (read  for  him  in  his  ab- 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  em-  sence),   of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 

bodied  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  "  From  Formality,  Worldliness,  and  Improper 

Methodism.   The  regular  discussions  of  the  Con-  Amusements  among  onr  Members,"  by  the 

gress  were  begun  on  the  second  day,  Septem-  Rev.  J.  W,  McKay,  D.  D.,  of  the  Irish  Wes- 

ber  8th,  with  the  consideration  of  the  general  ley  an  Church ;  and  ^^  From  Innovation  npon 

topic  of  "  The  grateful  Recognition  of  the  Hand  Established  Methodist  Usages  and  Institutions," 

of  God  in  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Metho-  by  Bishop  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  of  the  Afri- 

dism,"  under  which  were  included  papers  on  can  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.    The 

**  Methodism;  its  History  and  Results,"  by  the  topic  for  the  seventh  day  was  "  EdacatioD." 

Rev.  N.  Cooke,  D.  D.,  of  the  Methodist  New  The  papers  were  on  "  The  Higher  Education 

Connection;  "Some  Statistical  Results  of  Meth-  demanded  by  the  Necessities  of  the  Church  in 

odism,"  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Edwards,  D.  D.,  our  Time,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Osbom,  of  the 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  **  Metho-  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection ;  *'  The  Dnty 

dism  a  Power,  purifying  and  elevating  Soci-  of  the  Church  to  maintain  Schools  which  are 

ety,"  by  the  Rev.  William  Arthur,  of  the  Brit-  Christian  in  their  Influence  and  Character/'  by 

ish Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection;  and  "The  C.  G.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 

Influence  of  Methodism  upon  other  Ecclesiasti-  copal  Church,  South;    "The  Education  and 

cal  Bodies,  and  the  Extent  to  which  they  have  Special  Training  of  Ministers  in  Theological 

modified  Methodism,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Wil-  Institutions,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  D.P., 

son,  D.  D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection ;  and 

South ;  with  invited  and  voluntary  addresses  "  Education  and  Special  Training  while  en- 

by  various  speakers  on  each  of  the  topics.    The  gaged  in  Ministerial  and  Pastoral  Work,"  by 

subject  of  the  "  Evangelical  Agencies  of  Meth-  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Badgeley,  of  the  Methodist  Epia- 

odism  "  was  considered  on  the  third  day  in  pa-  copal  Church.    Papers  were  read  on  the  eighth 

pers  on  "  The  Itinerant  Ministry,"  by  the  Rev.  day  on  "  The  Use  of  the  Press  for  the  Advance- 

S.  AntlifiF,  D.D.,  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  ment  of  Christianity,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  With- 

Church  ;  "  Lay  Preachers,"  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  inj?ton,  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches; 

F.  White,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  "  The  Newspaper  and  the  Use  to  be  made  of  it 

"Women  and  their  Work  in  Methodism,"  by  by  the  Church,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  K.  Marshall, 

the  Rev.  F.  W.  Bourne,  of  the  Bible  Christian  D.  D.,   of  the  Methodist    Episcopal  Church, 

Church  ;  "Scriptural  Holiness  and  the  Special  South ;  and  "  Methodist  Hymnology,"  bjthe 

Fitness  of  Methodist  Means  of  Grace  to  pro-  Rev.  G.  Osbom,  D.  D.,  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 

mote  it,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman,  D.  D.,  of  odist  Connection,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D^ 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    The  general  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  oth- 

subject  of  the  "  Training  of  Children  "  was  ei^s.    The  subject  for  the  ninth  day  was  "  Hoin« 

discussed  on  the  fourth  day  with  papers  on  Missions  and  Benevolent  Work."    The  paper* 

"  The  Training  of  Children  in  Christian  Homes,  were  on  "  The  Maintenance  of  Home  Missions 

so  as  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  and  attach  them  among  the  most  Degraded  Populations,"  by  the 

to  Methodism,"  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wood,  of  Hon.  John  MacDonald  ;  "  The  Important  vor} 

the  Primitive  Methodist  Church ;  **  The  Train-  the  Methodist  Laity  have  performed  in  the  I^* 

ing  of  Children  in  the  Sunday-School    and  rection  of  Home  Missions,  and  the  Great  Op; 

Church  so  as  to  secure  the  largest  Evangelical  portnnities  which  they  have  in  the  Futnret 

Results,"  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Thompson  ;  and  "  Sun-  by  T.  H.  Bainbridge,  Esq. ;  "The  Best  Me«B« 
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>f  reaching  the  Unconverted  Sections  of  the 
Richer  Classes,"  by  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Souther  land, 
D.  D,,  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church ;  and 
*  Methodism  and  its  Work  for  Orphans,  for  the 
iged,  and  generallj  for  the  Dependent  Class- 
es," by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Stephenson.  The  tenth 
md  eleventh  days  were  devoted  to  the  subject 
)f  **  Foreign  Missions."  The  papers  were  on 
*•  The  Results  of  Methodist  Missions  in  Hea- 
;hen  Lands,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Reid,  D.  D., 
iiissionary  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
)al  Church ;  "  How  to  avoid  Wast^,  Rivalries, 
ind  Confusion  arising  from  Different  Methodist 
3odies  occupying  the  Same  or  Contiguous 
rields,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.  D.,  of  the 
if^esleyan  Methodist  Connection  ;  '^  The  Estab- 
ishment  and  Support  of  Training-Schools  for 
Native  Converts  and  Native  Ministers  in  the 
j'oreign  Field,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Potter,  D.  D. ; 
'  The  Use  of  the  Press  in  Non-Christian  Coun- 
ries  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Gospel,"  by  the 
iev.  J.  S.  Banks ;  "  The  Missionary  Work  re- 
[Qired  in  Papal  and  Semi-Infidel  Nations,"  by 
he  Rev.  A.  Sulzberger ;  and  *^  The  Resources 
»f  Methodism  for  the  Work  of  the  World's  Con- 
''ersion,  and  the  Duty  of  developing  and  em- 
)loying  those  Resources,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  0. 
licKetchnie.  The  Congress  was  closed  on  the 
welfth  day,  with  the  discussion  of  the  topics : 
^  How  Christian  Unity  may  be  maintained  and 
ncreased  among  Ourselves  and  made  Manifest 
o  the  World,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  George,  D.  D., 
►f  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  "  The 
Catholicity  of  Methodism,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  My- 
rs ;  and  *•*•  Methodism  as  a  Bond  of  Brother- 
lood  amons  the  Nations,"  by  the  Rev.  David 
Ulison,  D.  D. 

The  readings  of  the  papers  were  all  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  invited  and  voluntary 
uidresses  by  members  of  the  Congress,  in 
vhich  delegates  from  all  the  bodies  repre- 
sented took  part ;  and  the  readiness  of  the 
•epresentatives  of  the  colored  churches  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussions  was  particularly  re- 
narked. 

Resolutions  were  passed  during  the  meetings, 
recognizing  the  good  which  had  resulted  from 
closing  the  liquor-shops  in  England  on  Sun- 
days; taking  notice  of  the  extraordinary  open- 
ing in  France  for  evangelistic  work,  and  of  the 
success  which  had  already  attended  its  prose- 
cution there;  expressing  appreciation  of  the 
snccessful  work  of  the  Women's  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies ;  commending  all 


well-directed  efforts  to  substitute  arbitration  or 
other  forms  of  amicable  and  peaceful  reference 
instead  of  war  in  the  settlement  of  all  interna- 
tional difSculties ;  recognizing  the  usefulness  of 
the  Christian  women  who  are  engaged  in  pro- 
viding orphanages  and  homes  for  the  aged  and 
worthy  poor,  and  in  other  forms  of  philan- 
thropic work ;  declaring  the  growth  and  man- 
ufacture of  opium  for  sale  in  China  '*•  under  the 
direct  sanction  of  the  British  Government,  and 
virtually  as  a  Government  monopoly,"  to  be  **  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in 
China,  and  i]\jurious  to  the  credit  and  influence 
of  England  throughout  the  civilized  world  " ; 
and  expressing  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  of  the  United  States.  Replies 
were  adopted  to  fraternal  addresses  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church  and  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance.  Resolu- 
tions were  passed  favorable  to  the  holding  of 
a  second  (Ecumenical  Congress  in  the  United 
States  in  1889,  and  requesting  the  several  Meth- 
odist bodies  to  create  a  joint  executive  com- 
mittee, which  should  have  power  to  determine 
the  place  and  time  of  holding  the  meeting, 
the  number  of  delegates,  their  allotment,  and 
the  programme  of  exercises  to  be  followed.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Con- 
gress^ three  evening  meetings  were  held  at  Exe- 
ter Hall,  at  which  representations  and  addresses 
were  made  on  the  condition  and  progress  of 
Methodism  in  America,  Australia,  and  the 
East ;  and  a  general  temperance  meeting  was 
held.  A  call,  bearing  the  signatures  of  a  num- 
ber of  delegates  of  the  several  Methodist  bodies 
represented  at  the  Congress,  has  been  pub- 
lished recommending  the  holding  in  1884  of  a 
meeting  commemorative  of  the  centennial  of 
the  organization  of  Methodism  in  the  United 
States,  to  be  composed  of  representatives  (cler- 
ical and  lay)  from  all  the  Methodist  bodies  in 
America. 

METHODISTS.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  statistics  of  the  Methodist  Churches 
of  the  world,  as  given  from  the  latest  pub- 
lished reports  in  the  "  Methodist  Year-Book  " 
(Phillips  &  Hunt,  New  York)  for  1882.  The 
numbers  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
are  to  July  1,  1881 ;  those  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  are  for  1880;  those 
of  the  Canadian,  British,  and  Affiliated  Con- 
ferences, for  1881.  In  two  or  three  of  the 
churches  the  numbers  of  local  preachers  are 
estimated  : 


METHODIST   ORGANIZATIONS. 


!•  Episcopal  Methoduts  nr  thb  UifiTso  St^tss: 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Soath 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Colored  Metnodist  Episcopal  Church 

Eran^llcal  Association 

United  Brethren 

Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. . 


ItiMrant 
miniiten. 


12,142 

4,004 

1,S.S2 

1,650 

C33 

912 

2,196 

110 


12.828  1,717,567 

5.86S  b87,831 

9,760  891,044 

8,750  ♦800,000 

6£3  1 112,800 

611  118.871 

I       157,885 

22  2,600 


Total  Episcopal  Methodists  in  the  TTnited  8tAtea. 
*  Beported  by  bishops  as  oyer  that  number. 


88,484 


83.017        I     8,6.88,048 


t  The  latest  reported. 
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II.  Non-Episcopal  Mbthodibib  ik  ths  Unitbd  8ta.tis  : 

Methodiat  Protestant  Church 

American  Wesleyan  Ghorch 

Free  Methodist  Charch. , 

Primitive  Methodist  Church , 

Independent  Methodist  Church 


III. 


Total  Non-Episcopal  Methodists  in  the  United  States. 

Mbtbodistb  im  Canada  : 

The  Methodist  Charch  of  Canada 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada 

Primitive  Methodist  Charch 

Bible  Christian  Church 

British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Colorod) 


Total  Methodists  in  Canada. 


lY.   MCTHODISTS  IN  ObKAT  BlUTAIK  AND  MISSIONS: 

British  Wesleyan  MethodisU  in  Great  Britain.. . 

British  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missions 

Primitive  Methodists 

New  Connection  Methodists 

Wesleyan  Reform  Union 

United  Free  Methodists 

Bible  Christians  (including  Australia) 


Total  Methodists  in  Great  Britain  and  Missions . 

y.  Wbslstan  Affiliatino  Contebenoes  : 

Irish  Wesleyan  Conference 

French  Wesle van  Conference 

Australasian  Conferences 


Total  in  Wesleyan  A£Qliating  Conferences. 

Gbahd  Total  or  Mihibtbbs  and  Lat  Mbubbks: 

Methodists  in  Churches  in  the  United  States.. . . 

^       in  Dominion  of  Canada 

in  Great  Britain  and  missions 

in  Affiliating  Conferences 


»i 


Grand  total  of  Methodists  and  missions  In  1881 

NoTB.— Total  Methodist />o/mla^»  (estimated). 


ItfaMrant 
minbtan. 


814 
S5U 
271 
196 


2,056 


1,178 

272 

97 

76 

45 


1,667 


1,910 
566 

1,149 

188 

18 

482 

806 


4,554 


246 

81 

476 


762 


85,589 

1.667 

4,554 

762 


925 

9U0 
828 
162 


i*y 


118.406 

25.000 

12,6t2 

8,210 

12,5M 


1,616 


166.807 


1,296 

256 

270 

197 

20 


2,087 


18,711 
6,600 

]^617 

1,149 

611 

8,403 

1,908 


46,899 


1,800 
4^480 


6,280 


84,682 
2,087 

46,899 
6,2S0 


42,512  89,848 
24,585,915. 


125,828 

27,402 

8.218 

7,en 

2,100 


170.720 


411,668 
99,976 

185^12 

8L652 

7,728 

80,668 

83,870 


850,864 


25.148 

1.879 

69,217 


96,244 


8,799,855 

170,720 

850864 

96,244 


4,917488 


The  whole  number  of  Methodist  periodicals 
is  161.  They  are  classified  as  follows:  Pe- 
riodicals of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Charch 
(official  20,  non-official  43),  63 ;  periodicals  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  24; 
periodicals  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Methodist 


Church,  18  ;   periodicals  of  other  Methodist 
churches,  56. 

I.  Methodist  Episcopal  Chubch. — ^The  fol- 
lowing is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
the  years  ending  July  1, 1880,  and  July  1, 1881 : 


Number  of  Annual  Conferences 

Number  of  missions  (not  included  in  conferences), 

Number  of  bishops 

Number  of  itinerant  preachers 

Number  of  local  proacbers 

Total  number  of  preachers 

I^y  members  on  probation 

Lay  members  in  full  connection 

Total  lav  members 

Total  ministers  and  members 

Number  of  churches 

Number  of  parsonages 

Value  of  churches 

Value  of  parsonages 

Total  value  of  churches  and  parsonages 

Number  of  Sunday-schools 

Number  of  Sunday-school  ©Ificcrs  and  teachers.. . . 

Number  of  Sunday-scho<»l  scholars 

Number  of  ofBcors  and  scholars 

Number  of  presiding  e)dci*s 

Number  of  mission  superintendents 

Number  of  pastoral  charges  left  to  be  supplied 

Number  of  local  preachers  stationed  as  pastors. . . . 


1881. 


96 

16 

12 

12,142 

12,828 

24,465 

164,r83 

1.55!?.029 

1.717,567 

l,T4i>.<>44 

17,6.^6 

6,877 

$68,700,774 

|8,n0.297 

172,411,071 

21,100 

219,262 

1,692.062 

1,811,824 

445 

16 


1880. 


96 


13 

11,719 

12.495 

24.214 

175,259 

1,527,187 

1,702.896 

1,726.628 

16.987 

6,771 

161.926,588 

♦S886.634 

170,268,222 

20,589 

2-20,209 

1.570,818 

1,791,027 


<f.l 
42S 

472 

251 

<f.ia72l 

2.\?M 

l^l71 

15.4JI 

719 

106 

|l,n4,151 

♦.S7S.66S 

$2,147,849 

511 

d.m 

21.241 
20,297 


The  "  Minutes  "  of  the  conferences  for  1881,  the  calendar  year:  11,807  traveling  preacbem 
the  publication  of  which  was  completed  in  with  l,2l6  preachers  on  trial ;  159,764  prolw- 
February,  1882,  give  the  following  totals  for    tioners  and  1,553,340  members,  giving  a  iotsi 
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members  and  probationers;  12,-  eluded  nnder  the  previons  headings,  1,019; 

eachers;  53,937  baptisms  of  chil*  total,  8,985. 

of  adults ;  21,007  Sunday-schools,  The  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 

\  officers  and  teachers  and  1,597,-  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  jear 

;  17,896  churches,  valued  at  $66,-  ending  October  81,  1881,  were  $625,668,  and 

03  parsonages,  valued  at  $8,901,-  its  expenditures  were  $648,084.    The  treasury 

nt  of  benevolent  collections:  for  was  in  debt  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1881, 

S5,725;  for  the  Woman's  Foreign  $180,922.    The  General  Missionary  Committee 

Society,  $89,981 ;   for  church  ex-  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  November  2d, 

,8*25;  for  the  Tract  Society,  $13,-  and  made  the  following  appropriations  to  main- 

)  Sunday-School  Union,  $17,228;  tain  the  operations  in  the  various  mission-fields 

dmen's  Aid  Society,  $48,014;  for  during  1882: 

^34,692;   for  the  American  Bible  i.  Fobkion  MisaioNs: 

,314;  for  "  conference  claimants  "         Afria(Liberu  and  the  interior) $6,000 

S    .  .^  ,  ■,  J  1  ^  Central  America 300 

misters,    widows   and  orphans   Ot  south    America  (Northeaat    South    America, 

158,555.  Southeast  and  Western  South  America) 18,060 

>to  of  the  Frudmen^»  Aid  Socuty  ^^^i^^SSrXi.Sl"':^^!*""^:"^*"':    T0357 

:  ending  July  1,  1881,  were  $96,-  Germany  and  Swltxerland 24,0(10 

society   maintaiued    twenty-one  JSTu'^jSl.'SrrtJ&Srurfid'S?.':"!'!'!:    S?S 

nstltutions  in  the  OOUtnern  otates,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 11,764 

1  were  chartered  colleges,  three  JJ^- |*»JJJ 

ichools,  and  one  a  medical  school ;  Japan  .*.  .*  .* .' .  *  * .' .' . .'  .*  .*  .*  .*  .*  .* .'  * .' .'  .* .' ! . . . .' .  .*  .*  .'  V.V.    88^*281 

these    institutions   89    teachers  

5ted,  and  they  were  attended  by  Total  for  foreign  miasionp mi^n 

hfl      Of  thft  Rtn<lpntj4   dTQ  wfirA  in  ^^*  Misaioiis  iw  tub  UwrniD  Statw  kot  ih  Ah- 

^U  V^    ,  ®  f^'QaentS,  4(y  were  m  nual  Cohfbbbwcm  to  bb  ADjanwraBro  AS 

275  in  the  mtermediate,  1,292  m  Fobbion  Missions  (including  missions  in 

412  in  the  academic,  and  f95  in  ;J^'?°*'  ^^^  ^^"^  Hlll^^kota,  the  indUn 

J          .          .             1.M       r>T  Territory,  Montana,  Mew  Mexico,  Utah,  and 

^  departments;    while  57  were  West  Nekraaka)... ....T?.....    44,865 

law,   and   410    biblical    students,  m.  Dombstio  Missions  : 

lentioned  additions  and  improve-  l.  Webh  (Northern  New  York  Conference)....          200 

.ad  been  made  to  the  buUdings  of  |;  gss^'jUSioiii::::;:::::::::::::::::::::  V>m 

dIs,  and  represented  the  financial  4.  French  missions  (in  New  England) 200 

the  schools  as  improving.     A  col-  ^'  ^^d*cC*"nr*  ^^  ^"'*^'^  ^•^  ^^"^    ^^^^ 

mtry  had  been  established  i n  con-  a.  American  Vidian' missions. \\\\\\V.\'.\\\..\ \      8,650 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Geor-     ,„  T.  EngMsh-speaking  missions 167,550 

I  4^i,^»«»»^   ^^ii..J-  u«;i  Ur./^  <,.>^»4.      !"•  MisoKLLAHBOus  Appbopbiations 7S,0<)0 

I  thousand  doUars  had  been  spent      y.  Fob  thb  Liqitidation  ow  thb  Dbbt eoiooo 

>ols  for  poor  whites  in  the  South ;  

for  white  people  were  contem-  Total  of  appropriations $752,2fi3 

;1e  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  near  Chat-  The  foreign  missions  included  99  mission- 

nessee.  aries;  70  assistant  missionaries  (or  wives  of 

h  Extermon  Society  received  fur  missionaries) ;  89  missionaries  of  the  Women^s 

hs  ending  October  81, 1881,  $200,-  Foreign  Missionary  Society ;  199  native  work- 

)bursed  during  the  same  period  ers  of  the  Women^s  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 

liree  hundred  and  fifteen  churches  ety ;    218  native  ordained  preachers ;    1^152 

ed  by  gifts,  or  loans,  or  both,  and  native  unordained  and  local   preachers   and 

L  churches,  and  applications  from  teachers  and  other  helpers;  28,127  members; 

,  remained  on   file.     In  all,   51  8,782  probationers;  an  average  attendance  on 

lirty  during  the  year)  had  been  worship  of  55,981 ;  381  day-schools,  with  11,- 

frontier,  under  a  plan  contemplat-  161  scholars;  1,002  Sunday-schools,  with  48^- 

f^ift of  $250  to  each  church,  to  be  516  scholars;    12  high-schools  and  colleges, 

1  by  an  appropriation  from  the  with  39  teachers  and  653  students ;  8  theolog- 
ical schools,  with  18  teachers  and  79  students; 

ts  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  632  orphans  under  care ;    271  churches^  and 

ing  October  31, 1881,  were  $9,286,  852  other  places  of  worship.    Of  the  members, 

I  300  per  cent  more  than  were  re-  2,044  were  in  Liberia,  224  in  South  America 

5  the  previous  year.    Eight  thou-  (the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay),  1,724 

were  disbursed  in  lud  of  100  stu-  in  China,  9,697  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 

nstitutions.  2,782  in  Norway,  6,300  in  Sweden,  607  in 

)f  the  Booh  Concern^  for  the  year  Denmark,  3,169  in  India,  27  in  Bulgaria,  708 

ounted  to  $1,576,783.    The  whole  in  Italy,  507  in  Japan,  and  338  in  Mexico, 

books  and  tracts  issued  (books.  In  the  Domestic  Missions^  21  missionaries, 

mes;  tracts,  1,444,250  copies)  was  33  local  preachers,  1,731  members  and  421  pro- 

rhe  catalogue  of  publications  em-  bationers,  with  21  Sunday-schools  having  1,120 

cs  of  the  general  catalogue,  1,875 ;  scholars,  are  registered  as  among  the  Ameri- 

9  Sunday-school  libraries,  1,300;  can  Indians;  and  5  missionaries,  26  teachers 

ol  requisites,  291 ;  tracts  not  in-  and  5  other  helpers,  114  members  and  46  pro- 
.—86    A 
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bationers,  with  8  day-schools  having  619  schol-  as  they  may  deem  it  best  to  advise  the  rea- 

ars,  and  6  Sanday-schools  having  189  scholars,  dence  of  one  of  their  nomber  in  this  empire.'' 

among  the  Chinese.  Statistical  reports  were  presented  of  whicli  the 

The  reports  of  the  Woman^s  Foreign  Miuian-'  following  is  a  summary :  Members  of  anDoal 

ary  Society^  msidQ  at  its  annaal  meeting,  May  conferences  (European    and   native),  eigh^v 

12th,  showed  that  its  receipts  for  the  year  had  local  preachers  (European  and  native),  124; 

been  $107,932,  or  $31,656  more  than  the  re-  church-members  (European  and  native),  4^668; 

ceipts  for  the  previous  year.    It  had  2,678  native  Christians,  6,500;  secalar  schools  (fif- 

auxiliary  societies,  65,662  annual  members,  and  teen    for    Europeans),  355;    scholars,  9,103; 

8,623  life  members.    It  had  sent  eight  new  mis-  Sunday-schools  (219  vernacular),  266 ;  scholars 

sionaries  to  foreign  fields,  and  now  sustained  (more    than    three  fourths    native),    11,386; 

88  American    missionaries    in  China,  India,  church-buildings,  forty -eight ;  probable  value, 

South  America,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Africa,  $175,452;   parsonages,  seventy -three ;    proba- 

and  supported  more  than  200  Bible  women  and  ble  value,  $86,240. 

teachers,  6  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  15  board-        II.   Methodist  Episcopal  Chtbch,  Souhl 

in^-schools,  with  more  than  700  pupils,  125  day-  — The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Mimion9  of  the 

schools,  with  nearly  3,000  pupils,  three  orphan-  Methodist  Eniscopal  Church,  South,  for  the 

ages,  with  about  400  orphans,  and  two  homes  year  ending  March  31,  1881,  were  $108,844. 

for  friendless  women,  and  had  secured  the  sys-  The  appropriations  made  by  the  board,  in  Maj, 

tematio  visitation  of  more  than  1,000  zenanas.  1881,  for  the  ensuing  year  amounted  to  $162,- 

Five  medical  graduates  were  in  the  field.  750.     Besides  the  home  missions  within  tb« 

The  first  session  of  a  Delegated  Conference  annual  conferences,  the  board  sustained  a  Ge^ 
in  India  was  held  at  Allahabad,  July  14th  to  man  mission  conference,  with  which  were  cos- 
18th.  Thirteen  delegates  were  in  attendance  nected  sixteen  local  preachers  and  1,189  mem- 
from  the  North  India  and  South  India  Confer-  hers;  an  Indian  mission  conference,  with  113 
ences.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Thobum,  D.  D.,  was  local  preachers  and  4,830  Indian  members  (Re- 
elected chairman.  A  constitution  was  adopted  sides  white  and  colored  members),  and  with  a 
which  declares  that  the  delegated  conference  manual-labor  school  for  boys  in  the  Creek  Da- 
"  shall  have  the  management  and  control  of  tion  and  a  school  for  girls  in  the  Choctaw  na- 
such  interests  as  are  common  to  the  Methodist  tion ;  a  mission  to  the  French  Creoles  in  and 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Indian  Empire,  and  do  around  New  Iberia,  Louisiana,  with  one  local 
not  legitimately  belong  to  a  single  annual  con-  preacher  and  seventy-two  members ;  amiaoon 
ference,  and  may  authorize  such  measures  as  m  China  (Shanghai,  Nantziang,  and  Snchow), 
are  needful  for  promoting  or  conserving  such  with  seven  foreign  missionaries,  two  women- 
interests,  provided  no  action  bo  taken  contra-  missionaries,  eight  native  preachers,  one  local 
vening  the  organic  law  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  preacher,  and  113  members;  amission  in  Cen- 
copal  Church.'*  tral  Mexico,   with  two  foreign  missionama, 

Provision  was  made  for  holding  sessions  thirty-four   native    preachers,     twenty-three 

every  three  years — the  next  being  appoint-  teachers,  710  members,  and  600  day* scholars; 

ed  for  January,  1884 — to  which  delegates  are  the    Mexican    border    mission,    on    the  Bio 

to  be  chosen  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ev-  Grande,  with  one  superintendent,  fourteen  na- 

ery  five  members  of  each  annual  conference,  tive  preachers,  and  699  members ;  and  a  mi»- 

and  one  lay  delegate  to  each  presiding  elder^s  sion  in  Brazil  (Rio  Janeiro  and  the  province 

district ;  and  an  executive  committee  of  three  of  Sao  Paulo),  to  which  five  missionaries  are 

was  appointed  to  act  during  the  interim  be-  attached. 

tween  the  sessions.  A  Board  of  Publication  III.  Methodist  Pbotestakt  Chtbch.— In 
was  created,  and  authorized  to  establish  at  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  list  of  the 
Allahabad  a  Methodist  publishing  house  for  Conferences,  with  the  nomber  of  paston, 
India,  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000.  unstationed  ministers,  and  members  of  this 
A  Board  of  Education  was  appointed,  whose  Church,  as  given  in  the  ^*  Methodist  Protestant 
office  should  be  to  promote  harmony  in  the  Year -Book"  (Adrian,  Michigan)  for  1882. 
distribution  and  management  of  the  schools  of  The  statistics  of  the  Alabama,  Arlumsaa, 
the  Church.  A  resolution  was  adopted  defin-  Georgia,  Georgia  colored,  Mississippi,  North 
ing  the  relations  of  agents — such  as  the  mis^  Arkansas,  Oregon,  South  Illinois,  and  Texas 
sionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  conferences  are  for  1880 ;  those  of  the  other 
Society,  missionary  teachers  who  do  not  preach.  Conferences  are  for  1881.  The  tables  give  of 
and  others,  who  are  not  members  of  the  An-  additional  items  :  number  of  probationer^ 
nual  Conference.  A  paper  on  the  marriage  8,009;  of  Sunday-schools,  1,488,  with  21,579 
and  divorce  laws  of  India  was  adopted  to  be  officers  and  teachers,  and  76,409  scholars; 
sent  up  to  the  Government  as  the  expression  number  of  churches,  1,599 ;  of  pars<»iages,  SOQ. 
of  the  Church.  A  memorial  was  adopted  for  Contributions:  for  pastors'  salaries,  $218,767; 
presentation  to  the  Board  of  Bishops,  asking  for  home  missions,  $4,210 ;  for  foreign  mia- 
that  bishops  who  may  visit  the  Indian  churches  sions,  $4,344;  for  ministerial  education,  $1,- 
in  the  future  **may  arrange  to  remain  two  814;  for  Sunday-schools,  $10,979 ;  for  general 
years,  or  at  least  through  two  cold  seasons  in  purposes,  $11,142.  Total  value  of  church  prop- 
India  daring  every  four  years,  until  such  time  erty,  $3,068,975. 
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General  Oooference  of  this  Church 
every  four  years ;  the  next  meeting  is 
ited  to  be  held  in  May,  1884.  The 
1  interests  of  the  Church  and  its  various 
rises  between  the  sessions  of  the  General 
ence  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  Annual 
U,  which  consists  of  the  Boards  of  Min- 
l  Education,  Missions,  and  Publication, 
[leir  secretaries  and  agents,  editors  and 
lers,  and  the  nresidents  of  the  colleges, 
eets  in  July  of  each  year.  The  Board 
lication,  which  is  elected  by  the  General 
ence,  has  two  principal  offices  or  direc- 
-one  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  the  other 
^burg,  Pennsylvania — at  each  of  which 
r^d  weekly  religious  paper  and  a  num- 
Sunday-school  periodicals  are  published, 
s  these,  a  general  religious  weekly  paper 
ished  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  a 
Lonthly  paper  at  Magnolia,  Arkansas, 
nonthly  missionary  paper  at  Springfield, 

The  literary  institutions  of  the  Church 
)  Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Michigan; 
•n  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Mary- 
fadkin  College,  Yadkin,  North  Carolina ; 


and  Gittings  Seminary,  La  Harpe,  Illinois.  The 
Board  of  Missions  supports  four  **•  home  mis- 
sions," a  mission  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  In- 
dian Territory,  and  a  mission  in  Japan,  where 
one  woman  missionary  and  an  assistant  are 
employed  and  a  girls*  school  of  twenty-eiglit 
pupils  is  taught.  Its  receipts  for  the  year 
were  $4,761.  A  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  co-operates  with  this  board.  The 
Board  of  Ministerial  Education  received  $3,227, 
and  gave  assistance  during  the  year  to  four- 
teen young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
The  publication  offices,  colleges,  boards,  and 
benevolent  societies  have  together  property 
valued  at  $402,550. 

IV.  Weslkyan  Methodist  Connection. — 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  British  and  Affiliated  Conferences  of  this 
Church : 


CONFERENCES. 

proachen. 

pfMcbara 

M— . 

British  Conferencd 

24,400 

1,S00 

■  •  •  • 

2,671 

250 

29 

001,800 

24,287 

1,844 

Irish  Conference 

French  Ck>iiference 

Total 

26,200 

2,850    fiftiasi 

— —  "»—»■— 

The  statistics  of  the  Sunday-schools  are :  in 
the  British  Conference,  6,426  schools,  121,493 
teachers,  810,280  scholars;  in  the  Irish  Con- 
ference, 809  schools,  2,760  teachers,  24,500 
scholars;  in  the  French  Conference,  sixty 
schools,  840  teachers,  2,900  scholars;  total, 
6,795  schools,  124,593  teachers,  837,680  schol- 
ars. 

The  report  of  the  Chapel  Committee  to  the 
British  Conference  showed  that  141  new 
chapels  had  been  completed,  at  a  cost  of  £299,- 
912,  which,  with  the  enlargements  that  had 
been  made  to  the  other  chapels,  provided  27,- 
669  additional  sittings. 

The  committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapel 
Building  Fund  reported  that  thirty  of  the  fifty 
churches  contemplated  by  the  plan  of  the  fund 
had  been  constructed  within  the  Metropolitan 
District,  eleven  others  were  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  five  more  were  contemplated. 

The  Book-Boom  had  published  forty-two  dis- 
tinct works  and  fifty-three  new  tracts,  had  sold 
1,779,000  copies  of  periodicals  and  4,976,572 
tracts,  besides  hymn-books,  catechisms,  reward- 
books,  etc.,  and  returned  £4,300  of  funds  for 
distribution  to  beneficiaries. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  held  in  London,  May  2d. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  William  McArthur,  M.  P.. 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  presided.  The  total 
income  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been 
£130,093,  of  which  £10,162  had  been  received 
from  the  mission  districts,  and  the  expendi- 
tures had  been  £168,403,  leaving  a  deficiency 
in  the  accounts  of  £38,310.  The  Ladies* 
General  Committee  for  Education  in  Foreign 
Countries  had  also  expended  £3,166,  besides 
furnishing  school  materials,  clothing,  etc.,  for 
the  missions.    The  following  is  a  general  sum- 
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marj  of  the  missions  under  the  immediate  the  Conference  decided,  as  the  most  effectiTe 

direction  of  the  committee  of  the  society,  and  measure  of  relief,   to  suspend  the  school  at 

of   the  British   Couference  in  India,   China,  Woodhouse  Grove  and  concentrate  its  support 

South  and  West  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies :  on  the  one  at  New  Kiugswood.      The  sabject 

Central  or  prlodpal  stations,  called  circuits 411  of  the  theatre  was  brought    up  bj  the  pubUca- 

giapelsanapreachlng-places...   ...         .....    2,498  tion  of  a  pamphlet  bv  a  VOUng  minister,  main- 
Missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  Including  .    .   .       ^^  i.  a.\.     ^            •   i.^  i.           j               i       j 

supernumeraries .7 T     460  taiuiDg  that  theatres  might  be  made  moral  and 

Other  paid  agents,  as  catecbists,  interpreters,  day-  useful.    The  opinion  of  the  Conference,  as  ex- 

uriSS^i^l^Ml'uiidiylwhi^^                         r;So6  pressed  by  the  president,  being  to  the  effect 

Full  and  accredited  churcti-members '88,182  that  such  a  transformation  of  the  theatre  could 

a^o'SSil^a^.^.TiS.'T.S'iii.cdiiii.^^        "-^  »«t  bt,''?P<^  ^<>'  ",  E'^Rl'ff  the  anthor  of  the 

and  Sunday  schools 88,8«T  pamphlet  expressed  regret  for  having  published 

Printing  establishments 8  such  views.    The  Home  Mission  Committee, 

The  Wesleyan  Conference  of  Great  Britain  having  asked  the  Government  to  grant  an  allow- 
met  in  its  one  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  ses-  ance  for  the  seat-rents  of  soldiers  worshiping 
sion  at  Liverpool,  July  19th.  The  Rev.  George  regularly  in  Methodist  churches,  the  Govem- 
M.  Osbom,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president.  More  ment  had  replied  that  it  never  gave  money  in 
than  one  hundred  candidates  for  the  ministry  that  form,  but  offered  to  provide  the  allow- 
who  had  completed  their  studies,  thirty-six  of  ance  under  the  form  of  head-money.  After 
whom  were  destined  to  the  missionary  sta-  some  debate  ns  to  whether  acceptance  would 
tions,  were  ordained.  Sixty  candidates  were  not  commit  it  to  the  appearance  of  receiving  a 
proposed  to  be  received  on  trial,  in  addition  to  subsidy  from  the  state,  the  Conference  decided 
a  number  who  had  been  received  in  previous  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Government,  and  to 
years  and  were  waiting  on  the  reserve  list,  instruct  the  committee  to  take  such  steps  in 
while  the  number  of  applications  for  new  relation  to  the  money  that  might  be  received, 
ministers  was  very  small.  The  Conference  as  would  secure  a  fair  remuneration  for  pro- 
decided  that  it  could  not  receive  any  of  the  vision  for  Wesleyan  soldiers  in  the  chapels,  and 
new  candidates  except  those  from  Wales  (where  the  utmost  eflSciency  for  the  religious  work  in 
new  pastors  were  needed),  and  those  who  had  the  army. 

offered  themselves  for  foreign  mission-work.  The  French  Conference  met  in  Paris,  June 

The  Conference  resolved  that  no  candidate  who  10th.    The  Rev.  M.  Cornforth  presided.    The 

had  failed  to  obtain  the  minimum  number  of  statistical  reports  showed  that  Uie  Conference 

marks  in  the  preliminary  examination  of  can-  had  166  chapels  and  other  preaching-places, 

didates  should  undergo  the  usual  examination  29  ministers,  95  local  preachers,    109  cla<«- 

of  the  district  committee,  unless  in  the  judgment  leaders,  1,776  members,  with  104  on  trial  53 

ofthat  committee  he  should  possess  such  special  Sunday-schools,  with  801  teachers  and  2,655 

gifts  as  would  justify  an  exceptional  procedure,  scholars. 

A  committee  which  had  been  engaged  for  seven  V.  pBiinnvB  Methodist  Connectiow.  — 
years  upon  a  revision  of  the  liturgy  of  the  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
**  Book  of  Offices,"  presented  a  report  recom-  this  connection  as  they  were  reported  to  the 
mending  certam  changes  in  the  services,  the  Conference  in  June,  1881 :  Number  of  minis- 
operation  of  which  would  be  to  remove  or  ters,  1,149;  of  local  preachers,  15,597;  of 
modify  passages  susceptible  of  a  construction  class-leaders,  10,709;  of  members,  185.816; 
in  the  direction  of  sacerdotalism.  The  recom-  of  chapels,  4,860;  of  other  preaching-piaces, 
mendations  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  1,868 ;  of  Sunday-schools,  4,097,  with  69,279 
forms  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord^s  Sup-  teachers  and  888,202  scholars.  The  increase  in 
per,  the  solemnization  of  matrimony,  and  the  the  number  of  members  from  the  previous 
burial  of  the  dead,  were  adopted,  and  those  in  year  was  2,625.  The  sum  of  £4,463  had  been 
respect  to  the  form  for  the  administration  of  paid  from  the  profits  of  the  Booh-Room  to 
baptism  were  recommitted.  The  committee  benevolent  fnnas.  The  yearns  collections  for 
charged  with  the  revision  of  the  catechism  was  the  Superannuated  Preachers'  and  Widow**  avd 
authorized  to  adopt  at  its  discretion  the  ren-  Orphans*  funds  amounted  to  £7,184,  with 
derings  of  the  revised  version  of  the  New  which  two  hundred  and  sixty  beneficiaries  had 
Testament  in  the  proof -texts  subjoining  to  the  been  cared  for. 

answers.    The  General  Committee  of  the  Mis-  The  total  receipts  of  the  Primitive  Method- 

sionary  Society  was  authorized  to  prepare  a  iet  Missionary  Society  for  missionary  and  other 

plan  of  organization  for  the  churches  in  South  purposes  were  reported  at    its    anniversary, 

Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  them  May  7th,  to  have  been  £85,010.    The  whole 

into  a  distinct,  self-supporting  church  and  an  number  of  home,   colonial,   and  foreign  sts- 

affiiiated  conference.    A  proposition  was  made  tions  was  returned  as  285,  with  which  were 

to  give  a  similar  organization  to  the  West  In-  connected  1,287  preaching-places  and  809  min- 

dian  churches,  but  was  deferred  on  the  ground  isters.    Of  these,   96    stations,  having  8,056 

that  those  churches  were  not  yet  ready  for  members,  were  in  the  Australian  colonies  and 

autonomy.    The  schools  for  sons  of  ministers  New  Zealand,   and  92  stations,   with    8,22S 

at  New  Kingswood  and  Woodhouse  Grove  members,  in  Canada.    The  foreign  mission  at 

were  reported  embarrassed  in  finances ;   and  North  Aliwal,  South  Africa,  had  been  eootin- 
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Tied  with  some  snccess,  notwithstanding  the  Especial  attention  was  given  to  the  considera- 

disturbed  condition  of  the  country.    The  mis-  tion  of  the  means  of  extending  the  influence 

sion  at  Santa  Isabel,  West  Africa,  had  suffered  of  the  Connection  in  London ;  and  a  deputa- 

from  the  death  of  members.  tion,  in  which  the  president  of  the  Conference 

The  sixty-second  annual  Primitite  Method-  was  included,  was  appointed  to  visit  the  me- 

ist   Conference  met  at  Hull,  June  6th.    The  tropolis  and  confer  with  the  superintendents 

Rev.  Charles  Kendall  was  chosen  president,  of  circuits  and  with  laymen  on  that  subject. 

New  legislation  was  discouraged.    A  letter  of  A  question  having  arisen  respecting  the  use  of 

sympathy  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  parlia-  the  revised  New  Testament  in  the  chapels, 

mentary  work  and  his  efforts  to  remove  the  the  president  suggested  that  it  would  be  well 

difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  was  agreed  to  wait  for  a  considerable  time, 

upon,  and  a  petition  was  ordered  prepared  in  VII.  Uihted  Methodist  Fbeb  Churches. — 

the  name  of  the  Conference  in  favor  of  the  The  district  returns  of  these  churches  for  1881 

"local-option"    measure   which    Sir  Wilfrid  give  the  number  of  members  as  65,064,  and  of 

Lawson  was  urging  in  the  House  of  Commons,  persons  on  trial  for  membership  as  6,817,  and 

VI.  Methodist  New  Connection. — The  fol-  show  a  net  increase  in  the  home  stations  of 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  856.  The  foreign  stations  return  an  increase 
body  as  presented  to  the  Conference  of  1881 :  of  440,  making  the  whole  increase  for  the  de- 
Number  of  chapels,  506 ;  of  churches,  465 ;  of  nomination,  795. 

ministers,  188 ;   of  lay  preachers,  1,245  ;    of  The  chapel  secretary  reported  to  the  Confer- 

church-members,  27,770 ;  of  members  on  trial,  ence  in  July,  as  the  result  of  special  efforts 

8,878;  of  schools,  462,  with  11,093  teachers  made  in  view  of  the  year  being  the  year  of 

and  79,954  scholars.    The  increase  of  church-  the  census  to  obtain  returns  on  all  questions 

members  during  the  year  was  797.  relating  to  connectional  property,   that    the 

Thet  Booh' Room  C7ommi7^0«  reported  that  the  number  of  chapels  was  1,145,  of  which  662 

receipts  of   the  publication  office  had  been  had    been    built    since  1860,   that  they  cost 

£2,939,  and  that  it  had  £1,860  of  stock  on  hand.  £1,266,073,  and  were  in  debt  £405,288 ;  that 

The  Chapel  Fund  Committee  reported   that  the  school-houses  cost  £139,000,  and  were  in 

eleven  new  chapels  and  two  schools  had  been  debt  £26,097 ;    that  sixty  ministers'  houses, 

built  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  £9,500;  that  settled  on  trust,  cost  an  average  sum  of  £402 

forty-one  chapels  had  had  their  debts  reduced  each  ;  that  the  chapels  afforded  an  accommo- 

or  extinguished  to  the  amount  of  £6,750;  and  dation  of  359,961  sittings,  of  which  106,412 

that  a  total  sum  of  £13,728  had  been  raised  in  were  let,  at  an  average  rent  of  £3  14«.  each, 

connection  with  the  fund.    The  Connectional  The  capital  of  the  Chapel  Loan  Fund  exceeded 

Aid  and  Extension  Fund,  which  had  been  es-  £10,000. 

tablisbed  ayear  before  to  raise  £12,000  in  aid  The  Book-Room  returned  a  profit  of  £1,200, 

of  the  mission,  chapel,  loan,  college,  and  pa-  available  for  distribution  among  the  benevolent 

ternal  fands,  had  received    subscriptions    of  funds  of  the  Connection. 

£8,740,  of  which  £3,550  had  been  paid.    The  The  annual  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Home 

receipts  of  the  fund  for  Homs  and  Foreign  and  Foreign  Missions  was  held  in  London, 

Missions  had  been  £7,177»  but  those  funds  April  25th.    The  general  income  of  the  so- 

were  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  £2,205 ;  the  ciety  for  the  year  had  been  £17,826,  and  the 

expenditures  for  missions  had  been  £7,461.  expenditure  had  been  £17,047.    The  Home 

The    mission   in    China   returned    fifty-eight  Mission  Chapel  Extension  Fund  was  in  its  fifth 

chapels,  fifty-five  churches,  five  missionaries,  a  year ;  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  the 

lar^e  staff  of  native  catechists  and  teachers,  promised  subscriptions  remained  unpaid,  and 

1,091  members,  228  on  trial,  eleven  schools,  the  sum  of  £8,834  had  been  voted  for  the  pur- 

140  students,  and  19  baptized  children.    The  chase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  chapels  and 

increase  of  members  during  the  year  was  189.  school-houses.     Reports  were  made  of  thecon- 

The  Co7\ferenee  of  the  Metliodist  New  Conmc-  dition  of  the  missions  in  East  Africa ;  Sierra 

tion  met  at  Halifax,  June  12th.    The  Rev.  W.  Leone,  where  the  churches,  in  the  absence  of  a 

Stacey,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president,  and  in  his  European  missionary,  had  been  under  the  care 

inaugural  address  called  attention  to  the  con-  of  two  colored  ministers,  and  whence  liberal 

stitation  of  the  coming  Methodist  (Ecumenical  contributions  had  been  received  to  the  General 

Congress  as  a  triumphant  acknowledgment  of  Mission  Fund ;  and  Jamaica,  where  the  mission 

the  principle  of  equal  lay  representation,  on  had  been  severely  afflicted  by  the  hurricane  of 

which  the  government  of  the  New  Connection  August,  1880.    The  society  has  also  a  mission 

was  based.    A  resolution  was  passed  approv-  at  Ningpo,  China. 

ing  the  reform  and  equalization  of  the  mar-  The  Annual  Assembly  of  the  United  Meth- 

riage  laws,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Con-  odist  Free  Churches  met  in  London,  July  27th. 

ference  on  that  subject  which  had  been  called  The  Rev.  Richard  Chew  was  chosen  president. 

to  meet  in  London.    A  resolution  was  passed  A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  revisers  of  the 

approving  the  motives  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  New  Testament  was  passed,  and  the  work  was 

uttering  the  hope  that  it  might  result  in  good,  commended  to  the  study  of  ministers  and  peo- 

and  expressing  sympathy  with  Mr.  Gladstone  pie.     A  question  was  brought  up  on  the  appli- 

in  his  efforts  to  remove  discontent  in  Ireland,  cation  of  a  minister  formerly  of  this  conneo- 
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tion,  who  had  joined  the  Oongregationalists, 
to  he  re-admitted  to  the  Conference,  as  to 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  re-admit  ministers 
who  had  left  the  hodj,  and  then,  presumably 
becaase  they  had  not  succeeded  elsewhere, 
offered  to  return.  With  this  was  involved  the 
Question  whether  it  was  right  and  just  to  take 
tne  applicant  when  stations  could  hardljr  he 
found  for  ministers  already  recognized,  and 
when  candidates  were  obliged  to  stand  over. 
The  applicant  was  not  admitted.  A  Sunday- 
school  secretary  was  appointed,  an  annual  day 
of  prayer  for  Sunday-schools  was  set  apart, 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  insertion  of  a 
column  in  the  numerical  schedule  showing 
what  scholars  had  joined  the  church  during 
the  year. 

VIII.  AnsTRALiL8iA.!<r  Wkslbtaw  Methodist 
Chuboh. — ^This  church  includes  the  several 
annual  conferences  in  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand,  the  Wesleyan  South  Sea 
missions,  and  local  missions  to  the  Chinese  in 
Victoria,  the  Maories  in  New  Zealand,  and 
Scandinavian  settlers.  It  embraces,  according 
to  the  statistical  reports  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  May,  803  ministers,  with 
42  supernumeraries,  and  104  preachers  on  trial, 
61,045  members,  and  8,172  persons  on  trial  for 
membership. 

The  receipts  of  the  Australasian  Wesleyan 
Misiionary  Society  were  reported  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  Sydney,  January  27th,  to  have 
been  £14,677.  This  society  has  charge  of  the 
South  Sea  missions,  including  the  missions  in 
the  Feejee  and  Friendly  Islands,  Samoa,  and 
Kotumah,  which  were  formerly  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  also  the  newly  established 
mission  in  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  the 
Duke  of  York  Islands,  and  returned  for  them 
18  English  and  65  native  ministers,  with  88,083 
native  members  and  5,641  persons  on  trial  for 
membership. 

The  General  Cof^ferenee  of  the  Afistralasian 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  met  at  Adelaide, 
May  11th.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Waugh,  D.  D.,  was 
chosen  president.  An  application  was  re- 
ceived from  the  New  Zealand  Conference,  ask- 
ing, on  account  of  its  remoteness  from  the 
other  conferences  of  the  connection,  to  be  set 
off  as  a  self-governing  and  independent  body. 
The  Conference  judged  the  propossd  prema- 
ture, and  invited  the  New  Zealand  Conrerence 
to  submit  a  plan  or  constitution  for  the  pro- 
posed organization  before  the  change  should 
be  definitely  pronounced  upon.  The  churches 
in  Tonga,  or  the  Friendly  Islands,  were  erected 
into  a  separate  district.  The  resolution  of  the 
previous  General  Conference  with  reference  to 
class-meetings  was  re-affirmed.  It  insists  upon 
attendance  at  class-meetings  as  a  test  for  mem- 
bership in  the  church,  but  authorizes  the 
recognition  of  devout  persons  "  who  can  not 
be  persuaded  to  attend  the  class-meeting" 
as  communicants,  and  the  issuing  of  communi- 
cants* tickets  to  them.    A  committee  was  ap- 


pointed to  prepare  counsels  and  snggestioos 
for  a  more  efficient  conduct  of  the  society 
classes.  A  form  of  service  for  the  pnblio 
recognition  of  members  was  prepared.  The 
subject  of  the  conduct  of  the  Rev.  George 
Brown,  missionary  in  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland,  who  had  in  1878  conducted  a  militarj 
or  police  expedition  against  cannibal  chiefi 
who  had  killed  and  eaten  some  of  the  mission- 
ary teachers,  was  reviewed,  and  Mr.  BrowD 
was  heard  in  his  own  defense.  A  resolation 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland  Conference,  recognizing 
the  dangerous  position  in  which  Mr.  Brown 
had  been  placed,  but  regretting  that  no  other 
course  than  the  one  he  had  taken  was  open  to 
him  which  would  insure  the  safety  of  those  of 
whom  he  was  regarded  as  the  protector,  wu 
approved;  and  a  resolution  was  afterward 
adopted,  expressing  sympathy  with  Mr.  Brown, 
and  intimating  thai  he  had  not  violated  the 
regulations  which  governed  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Church.  A  proposition  from  the 
English  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  asking 
to  be  relieved  from  its  engagement  to  assist 
the  Australasian  missions  with  fdnds,  on  paying 
£1,500  for  the  current  year  and  £750  for  the 
next  year,  was  accepted,  with  the  reservation 
of  the  right  to  review  the  subject  in  the  next 
General  Conference. 

MEXICO  (EsTADos  Unidos  db  M£xico«  or 
RsptBUOA  Mbxioana).  The  following  table, 
reproduced  from  the  "  Anales,''  published  1/ 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  in  1881,  exhibits 
the  population  of  the  different  States  etc,  of 
the  republic,  with  their  capitals,  and  the  num- 
ber (for  the  most  part  estimated)  of  inhabit- 
ants contained  in  these  last : 


STATES^  ITC. 


Boooni 

('hihoAhiu 

Coahalla 

Nnero  Leon 

TamaaBpM 

Vera  Crux 

TahMco 

Campeaehj 

Tncatan 

SInaloa 

JaIIsoo 

Cohnut 

Mlehoaean 

Oaerrero 

CHAua, 

ChUpM 

Darangfo 

ZAoateou 

AgoAS  Calientes 

Ban  Luis  Potosi 

OuaniOo*^ 

Qneritaro 

Hldal^ 

Mexico 

Moreloi 

PaebU 

Tlaxcala 

Federal  IHstrfct. 

Lower  GaUfbrnia  (Ter.) 

Total 


Popola- 
tkNi. 


S2\541 
180,026 
806,984 
140,187 
541918 
104J47 

90,418 
802.815 
186,491 
988.4S4 

65,827 
661,584 
295,500 
744,000 
805,862 
190,846 
482,906 
140,480 
516,486 
884,845 
808,850 
427,850 
710.5T9 
159,160 
784,466 
188,988 
851,804 

80,808 


VnB 

Chihaahna. . 

BaltUlo 

Monterey 

Ciadad  t^ictoria.. 

Vera  Crux  • 

Ban  Joao  Bautiata 

OampeaehT 

M6rlda 

Cullacan 

Onadal^Jara. . 

CoHma 

Morelia 

Tlxtia 

OiOMsa 

San  CrlaUbal 
Durante 


9.908,011 


AfpEiaaCaHentea.. 
Ban  Lola  Potosl.. 

Gaani^Jaato 

Qaer6taro 

Pacboca 

Tohioa 

Cnema 
Paebla.. 
Tlaxcala 
Mexteo. 
La  Pas. 


cum 
iiooe 

88,M9 

iioae 

1Q,W» 

ijm 
Mm 

fiLiM 
AM 

%m 

sm 


w» 
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In  the  official  report  above  referred  to   the     I>i»r»nf  o Licentiate  Fnndsco  Gomei  del  Pftlaeto. 

area  of  the  republic  is  set  down  at  1,921,240  tTe^T^:\\:::::Q^er^l^^J^^^^ 

square  kilometres  (741,791  sqnare  miles),  while    Hidalgo. "^    Uateei  Crarioto. 

in  statistical  returns  of   an  official  character,    J^ ^J**' TSweu.  ^^""^ 

publish  ed  in  1 869  and  1878,  it  stood  at  761 ,  640  *  Mtchoaoui '/.['.'.',['.'.'.    «     p.  Donntes. 

square  miles.    Of  the  total  population  shown    Moreioe. "    CArtoi  QunffBa. 

in  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  calculated  that  52  o^^^'/r^V/.'/.i^e^'^oi^ 

per  cent^  or  5, 1 30,597,  are  females.    The  clas-    Pnebia **    juan  N.  Mendez. 

siflcation  by  races  appears  as  follows  in  the    §"^';*^"i,  v  i Sejor  f^dsco  G.  de  Coete. 

.  "       ,      ,,   ^    *»*'^"  »t*|/v«*o   «o  «.v/«w««o  <u    vAMSf     San  Luis  Potoai **      Frandaco  Bustainante. 

**Anales":      Europeans  and    Spanish- Amen-     Slnaloa *'     Mariano  Martinet  de  Castro. 

cans,  1 ,882,622 ;  pure-blooded  Indians,  8,765,-    ^^^ "    £  ^^^ 

044  (the  Mexicanos  and  Guitlatecos numbering  Tamauiipaa'. '.'.'/.'.'.'.',    "    Antonio Omaies. 

together  1,626,511);  and  mixed  races,  4,260,-  Tiaxcaia... !!'.'. !!".!!    »*    Orajaies. 

445.    According  to  Humboldt,  the  population  YSi??*::::::*"    -    aSSJST  ^^'^'** 

of  New  Spain  in  1804  was  5,764,781 ;  and  Don  Zacatecaa! !!!!'/.'.!!!    •«    Jeeut  Ar6chifir»- 

Fernando  Navarro  y  Noriega  gave  it  (for  1810)  Lower caiifora(Ter.)    «    Tiburdo  Montiei. 

at  6,122,354,  distributed  as  foUows:  The  State  Governors  are  elected  for  a  term 

Europeans  and  Spanish- Americans 1,097,928  of  four  years.    The  Govemor  of  the  Territory 

Mb!!d*^i»ie;::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::  tmioi  ^^  Lower  California  is  appointed  by  the  Fed- 

Becuiarcierjjy!!!.*!!.'.*!!!!*.*.!!*'..*.*!!.*.'*.!*.      4,229  eral  Government. 

g^^*^^ JJJI  The  Mexican  Minister  to  the  United  States 

! is  Sefior  Don   Matias  Komero,  accredited  in 

Total «,122,854  April,  1882,  and  successor  to  Sefior  M.  de  Za- 

Then  the  absolute  increase  of  the  Mexican  macona ;  and  the  Mexican  Consul-General  in 
population  in  seventy-two  years  has  been  a  New  York  is  Dr.  Juan  N.  Navarro.  The 
little  over  50  per  cent ;  but  in  order  to  deter-  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico  is  Hon.  P. 
mine  the  precise  rate  of  increase,  allowance  H.  Morgan;  and  the  United  States  Consul- 
should  be  made  for  the  population  of  the  for-  General  at  the  capital  is  Mr.  David  H.  Stroth- 
mer  provinces  of  the  republic — New  Mexico,  er.  The  Archbishop  of  Mexico  is  the  Rt  Rev. 
Texas,  and  ^Upper)  California.  The  numeri-  P.  A.  de  Labastida  (1868). 
cal  superiority  of  females  over  males  among  The  army  in  1881  was  composed  approxi- 
tbe  native  inhabitants  of  the  hot  lands  (tierras  mately  as  follows :  20  battalions  of  foot :  12,- 
calientes)  of  the  intertropical  regions  is  a  curi-  200  men  and  740  officers ;  14  regiments  of 
CUB  fact  observed  in  Mexico  as,  in  general,  horse:  4,850  men  and  518  officers;  6  bri- 
eisewhere  in  tropical  countries.  gades  (of  5  batteries  each)  of  artillery :  1,645 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General  men  and  180  officers;  coast-guards:  71  men 

Manuel  Gonzalez,   inaugurated  December   9,  and  22  officers ;  9  corps  of  rural  guards  {ffuar- 

1881.    The  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  fol-  dioi  rurales) :    1,692  men  and  192  officers  ; 

lowing  ministers:  Foreign  Affairs, Sefior  Igna-  and  Invalids:  280  men  and  19  officers — ^total, 

cio  Mariscal ;  Interior,  ^nor  Carlos  Diez  Gu-  22,867  rank   and  file.    The  navy  consists  of 

tierrez ;   Finance,  Sefior  F.  Landero  y  Cos ;  ^^^  gunboats. 

War,  Genera]  H.  Trevifio ;  Justice  and  Public  The  national  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 

Instruction,  Sefior  £.  Montes;  Public  Works,  1879-'80  was  set  down  at  $21,986,165.89  in 

General  C.  Pacheco.  the  returns  of  the  Tetoreria  General  de  la 

The  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  (and  Federaeion.    In  the  budget  for  that  year  the 

consequently,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  revenue  was  estimated  at  $16,808,455. 

Vice-President  of  the  Republic)  is  Licentiate  The  amount  and  branches  of  the  expendi- 

Ignacio  L^  Vallarta ;  and  the  magistrates  are :  ture  for  the  same  year  appeared  as  foUows,  in 

Licentiates  Pedro  Ogazon,  Manuel  Alas,  Miguel  the  same  official  returns : 

Blanco,  Jos6  Maria  Bautista,  Juan  de  Mata  ExmcDrrvRi. 

Vazqnez,  £leut«rio  Avila,  Jesus  M.  Vazquez    Legisiattre  Power $90l,89T  09 

Palacios,  Manuel  Contreras,  Juan  Manuel  Sal-    f^^  ^^''^ ^J'UJ  JJ 

dafla,  Pascual  Ortiz,  and  Jos^  Fernando  Coro-  Mln!8^o^Fowli!^»"Affoirt^*.^*.^'.'.'.**.*.*.^^*'!^       «65;290  88 

na ;  with  Sefior  Jos^  Eligio  Mufioz,  Attorney-        "       ®'  ">*  \nUir\oT ;....... • fiS^JS  1* 

n.<^«.4x^Al    mrxA  f  K/^  l>*^An»r4^rv. /1a«»»«1  of  Justlce  and  Publlc  InstTUCtlon. . . .      1,057,188  00 

General,  and  the  Procurator-General.  u       ^  p,,^,,^  vioT\i^  etc 2,i79;o88  6T 

The  Governor  of  the  Federal  District  (ap-        "      of  Finance 4,665,619  ST 

pointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  for        **      of  War  and  Marine m^m  66 

an  unlimited  term)  is  Sefior  R.  Fernandez.         Total $20,48i,T97  90 

The  other  Goreraors  were  as  follows :  ^n  comparing  the  total  actnal  eipenditnre 

oSSi^y  °^  ■ "  ■    '^  A^  te  (M  8hown  in  the  foregoh.g  table)  with  the  rev- 

OttepM. "    HiipMintriik.  enne,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  year  1879-'80 

gSSr.::::;:::;    "    itilSrSLo  was  marked  by  a  deficit  of  $4,128,842^  which, 

CoHma **    Francisco  Santa  Crni. however,  IS  below  the  usual  standard  of  an- 

•  See"*  Annual  CyclopmUa'*  for  1874,  In  which  tnd  In  the  DUal  deficits*  in  Mczico. 

Tolnmea  tor  1875  and  187;*  are  latefeatiag  statistioa  oonoem- 

iBf  iiopalalion.  •  See  **  Annual  Cjclopssdla**  fbr  1880,  p.  511 . 
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1878-'79 

$16,128,807 
16,808,455* 
17,811.125* 
25,725,000* 

$22,103,04^ 
28,884,686* 

1879-'80 

1880l-*81 

28,128,218* 

1881-'82 

25,221,696* 
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Of  the  $1,057,183  expended  by  the  Ministry        The  snpineness  of  the  Government  in  regtrd 

of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  $636,811  to  the  publication  of  commercial  statistics  ren- 

was  for  the  latter  branch.    It  should  be  re-  ders  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  other  informa- 

marked,  that  the  expenses  of  primary  instruc-  tion  than  that  (very  meager  indeed,  owing  to 

tion,  like  those  of  the  benevolent  institutions,  the  same  difficulty)  included  in  the  consular 

are  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  various  reports  to  the  Department  of  State.    In  an 

municipalities.    By  far  the  heaviest  drain  on  octavo  volume  of  nearly  700  pages,  issued  from 

the  Mexican  Treasury  is  the  War  Department,  the  MinuUHo  de  Fomento^  no  aUnsion  to  the 

the  outlay  for  account  of  which  in  1879-^80  foreign  trade  of  the  republic  is  anywhere  met 

amounted  to  $8,678,662,  or  rather  more  than  with,  notwithstanding  some  forty  pages  are 

two  fifths  of  the  entire  revenue.     The  Depart-  taken  up  with  Federal  and  State  finance  re- 

ment  of  Public  Works,  etc.  (Fomento),  dis-  ports  I     Reference  may  be  made  to  the  "  An- 

bursed  $1,219,063  for  railways  (subsidies,  etc.).  nual  Gyclopffidia"  for  1880  (page  512)  for  de- 

The  following  schedule  presents  the  budget  tails  concerning  trade  and  industries.    With 

estimates  for  each  of  the  four  years  commenc-  greater  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  her 

ing  1878-79 :  varied  products  to  the  coasts  and  frontiers, 

Mexico  finds  her  commerce  with  Europe  and 
the  United  States  already  considerably  ex- 
tended ;  but  the  increase  will  be  still  more  ap- 
parent when  some  of  the  new  railways  now  in 
process  of  construction  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted.    Sincere  well-wishers  of  Mexico  hare 

In  the  estimated  revenue  for  1881-'82  figures  for  some  time  past  been  urging  upon  the  ttteo- 

an  item  of  $4,000,000,  the  presumed  yield  of  tion  of  both  governments  the  necessity  of  a 

a  "  new  impost  on  tobacco  and  a  new  stamp-  commercial  treaty  between  that  country  and 

tax  " ;  and  the  lottery -tax  (consisting  of  an  im-  the  United  States.    Such  a  measure  oould  not 

post  of  10  per  cent  on  the  prizes  drawn  in  the  ^*il  to  turn  the  tide  of  Mexican  commerce  finom 

State  lotteries)  stands  at  $60,000,  against  $32,-  European  shores  to  our  own,  with  incalculable 

866  for  the  year  immediately  preceding.  benefit  to  the  countries  on  either  nde  of  the 

To  the  statements  given  in  the  "  Annual  Oy-  Rio  Grande, 
clopasdia"  for  1880  (page  511),  in  relation  to        The  great  problem  of  the  hour  for  Mexico 

the  national  debt  or  the  Mexican  Republic,  ^  ^^^  execution  of  her  numerous  railway  proj- 

tliere  is  nothing  of  importance  to  add  here,  ®cts,  due  for  the  most  part  to  American  enter- 

s'lve  the  following  declaration  published  by  the  P"s©>  ^^t  eagerly  accepted  and  encouraged  by 

Mexican  Minister  in  Paris :  the  Mexican  Crovemment  as  the  means  of  de- 

LEOATioir  or  th>  Ukitkd  8tat.i  of  m.xioo  m  Paeis,  I  ^f  loping  her  unbounded  natural  resources,  wd 

Paris,  January  17, 18S1.  f  elevatmg  her  to  the  place  which  Nature  de- 
It  has  oome  to  my  knowledge  that  the  name  of  the  signed  her  to  occupy  among  Western  nation& 
Mexican  Goyemment  has  been  mixed  up  in  a  very  The  following  extract  from  a  circular  issned  bj 
recent  apeculation  m  Mexican  bonds,  un^er  the  im-  ^^^  B^^rd  of  Directors  of  the  Mexican  Central 
pression  that  persons  of  American  nationality  were  t>  .,  "•"^^*  *^.i  w^^.^  v*  •.»*«  ^v^iv^m.  ^ 
purchasing  for  its  account.  This  report  lacks  aU  I^«"way  Company,  and  the  remarks  on  railwaj 
foundation.  The  Mexican  Government  has  nothing  concerns  contained  in  President  GonxalexB 
whatever  to  do  with  them.  message,  of  which  a  few  paragraphs  are  alM 
The  name  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  is  fre-  here  transcribed,  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
rtTJ^th^^e^enrob^e^'Hr^^^^^  Progress  already' achieved  in  this  diction: 

and  falls  in  the  bonds.    I  am  bound  to  declare  that  MxxioAif  Cchtbal  Bailwat  Comt aht,  Lanna,  \ 

no  person  whatever  has  been  or  is  authorized  to  use  Boston,  April  li,  1881    f 

the  name  of  the  Mexican  Government ;  and  whatever  Oireular  No,  9. 

telegrams  mav  be  supposed  to  come  or  mavoome  from  This  company  has  constructed  218  miles  of  to 

Mexioo  m  reference  to  the  debt  should  l)e  received  nu^n  line  fromthe  city  of  Mexico  north,  and  IM  milii 

with  the  greatest  mistrust  from  whatever  sources  they  -        —        --—•'- 


steps  wdl  bo  taken  t»  give  due  nublicity  to  all  inter-  careful  examination  of  the  earmngs  of  the  road,  as  fcr 

^A.^^^^  intention  of  the  Mexican  Government;  as  reported,  and  the  estimates  of  General  Manager 

and  that,  therefore,  all  letters  or  telegrams  (so  fre-  pink  and  General  Superintendent  Antbonv,  to«& 

ouentlv  received  from  Mexioo  from  persons  m  oonfi-  with  the  information  obtained  from  all  other  8<Hin», 

dentml  commumcation  with  some  member  of  the  i  estimate  the  gross  earnings  of  the  P0«i  for  the  yeif 

Government)  on  questions  connected  with  our  credit  i882,  exclusive  of  earnings  on  company's  materiab,  H 

may  be  treated  as  wholly  untrustworthy^  $1,798,684 ;  deducting^  per  oe^tfor  operatinir  «x- 

h.  VELASCO.  penses  (the  company  paying  no  taxes),  tne  net  eara- 

The  fifth  annual  installment  ($300,000)  of  ingsapph<»ble  to  interest  wini her  19,4S4.    Th^ 

♦i»«  \i^^^^^   \^A^ :*.     *     i.u     TT  '^  J  a/i.  pany  has  reserved  in  the  treaauTT  $2,000  of  the  Hr*- 

the  Mexican  indemnity  to  the  United  States  Sorti?age  bonds  and  $2,000  of  the  stock  per  mik, 

was  paid  in  1881  with  equal  punctuality  as  in  which  may  be  applied  to  the  pavment  of  interest  dnr- 

the  preceding  years.  ing  construction  if  required.     \Chen  the  main  tine  is 

constructed,  this  reserve  will  amount  to  $5,800,000  of 

^  From  official  publicaUons.  bonds  and  $2,&00,000  of  stock.     The  gross  ***mi»g« 
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oo  the  division  of  the  road  from  the  city  of  Mexico 
north  have  been  up  to  date  $200,000,  exclusive  of 
company  material.  The  amount  of  Bubeidv  due  the 
company  on  the  line  already  constructea  is  about 
$5,500,000,  and  certificates  are  now  beinff  delivered  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  executed.  The  cash  collected  on  sub- 
sidy to  date  is  $97,500.  This  collection  was  principally 
made  at  Vera  Cruz,  no  reports  having  been  received 
from  more  distant  custom-nouses.  Basmg  our  estimate 
upon  tlie  amount  of  duties  paid  into  the  several  cus- 
tom-houses of  the  republic  m  the  year  18S1,  the  com- 
pany expects  to  collect  in  cash  the  sum  of  $800,000 
durmg  toe  present  year.  The  board  have  resolved  to 
construct  the  main  line  as  fast  as  possible,  and  hope 
to  complete  the  same  during  the  year  1883 ;  and,  to 
justify  them  in  making  contracts  for  materials  in  sea- 
son, so  that  the  work  sliall  not  be  interrupted,  they 
have  decided  to  raise  the  sum  of  $6,032,500,  ana  they 
now  offer  to  subscribers,  under  circular  r^o.  1,  or  their 
assigns,  the  first  right  to  subscribe  for  that  amount, 
each  suDscriber  under  said  circular  being  entitled  to 
subscribe  for  the  siime  number  of  blockB  which  he 
now  holds  under  circular  No.  1.  After  payment  of 
the  first  ten  per  cent  no  further  calls  wul  be  made 
until  the  subscription  under  circular  No.  2  is  ex- 
hausted, which  will  probably  be  about  September  1, 
1882. 

The  total  length  of  railway  lines  in  operation 
throughout  the  country  in  1881  has  been  given 
at  1,865  kilometres  (1,166  miles),  including  166 
kilometres  of  tramways  or  horse-car  lines.  The 
aggregate  passeuf^er  traffic  for  1880  has  been 
reported  at  $8,196,161 ;  the  aggregate  tonnage 
of  freight  at  272,809,729;  and  the  excess  of 
receipts  over  expenditures  at  $4,670,208. 

Among  other  important  subjects  referred  to 
by  President  Gonzalez  in  his  message  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  Congress,  April  1, 
1881,  were  the  following: 

GEirrLE3«K  Deputies  aitd  Senators:  To-day  we 
inaugurate  tbe  second  term  of  your  sessions,  which  I 
am  happy  to  say  commences  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstanoes  and  amid  the  most  fiatterinjp^  prospects. 
There  is  no  portion  of  our  national  domain  whose  in- 
habitants are  not  at  this  time  in  the  enjoyment  of 
peace ;  and  if,  as  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to 
hope,  the  crood  sense  of  tlie  Mexican  people  shall  con- 
tinue to  <Mivelop  and  strengthen  in  this  direction,  at 
no  distant  daj  perhaps  we,  the  people  of  the  iNew 
World,  changing  characters  and  ceasing  to  be  actors, 
may  become  the  tranquil  spectators  of  the  social  ana 
political  convulsions  of  Europe. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  the  view  of  en- 
lariging  and  regulating  our  facilities  of  intercourse, 
boUi  external  and  internal,  holds  under  advisement 
various  proposals  of  contracts  with  steamship  com- 
poni^,  having  already  concluded  a  contract  with  par- 
ties in  Tabasco  for  regular  lines  of  oommunication 
between  the  gulf  ports  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
coaHting-trade. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  hear  with  especial 
Interest  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
as  the  subject  of  internal  improvements  and  their 
decisive  influence  on  the  future  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try is  now  the  absorbing  idea  of  the  Mexican  people 
as  well  aa  of  its  rulers.  On  the  10th  of  March  lost  the 
(submarine  cable  was  completed  connecting  the  ports 
of  Vera  ("ruz  and  Tampico  with  Brownsville,  Texas, 
thus  putting  our  republic  in  direct  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  tne  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 
Within  the  present  month  a  tclc>rraphic  line  between 
Sinavla  and  Guadalupe  dc  los  Keves  will  be  finished, 
and  that  uniting  Culiaoim  with  Alamos  commenced. 
A  branch  line  from  Cuencamie  to  Villa  Lerdo  in 
Durango  is  finished,  and  the  line  from  Caxaca  to  Te- 
huantepec  prolonged  to  luchatan  to  unite  with  that 


from  the  State  of  Chiapas,  which  has  already  readied 
Truxcla  Guttierez.  Contracts  have  been  made  for  the 
construction  of  a  line  from  Tacotalpa  to  San  Christo- 
i>al,  which  will  unite  Tabasco  and  Chiapas ;  and  tho 
necessary  materials  have  already  been  ordered  from 
abroad  to  construct  a  line  which  is  to  unite  Yucatan 
and  Campeachy  with  Tabasco,  and,  eventually,  with 
Vera  Cruz.  Several  important  lines  will  also  be  com* 
menced  very  shortly  in  the  ftx>ntier  States  of  the 
north.  The  Morelos  Railroad  Company  has  now  con- 
structed about  sixty-three  miles  of  track,  which  will 
be  extended  to  Cuantla  in  a  short  time.  The  Govern- 
ment has  accepted  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  branch 
which  is  to  unite  thb  road  with  that  from  Mexico 
city  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  State  government  of  Guer- 
rero has  transferred  to  a  company  the  concession  of  a 
railroad  from  Acapuloo  to  this  capital,^  and  in  the 
month  of  Mav  next  the  work  will  be  commenced  in 
Acapulco.  The  different  lines  which  are  to  unite 
Vera  Cruz  and  Jalapa,  Jalana  and  San  Andres,  Pue- 
bla  and  San  Marcos,  are  aiso  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. The  Vera  Cruz  and  Alvarado  Company  have 
also  completed  seven  and  a  half  miles  of  track.  The 
line  from  M^rida  to  Progreso  in  Yucatan  is  about 
being  finished  ;  of  the  line  from  M^rida  to  Peto,  the 
Government  has  accepted  about  nine  miles ;  and  work 
has  been  begun  on  the  other  line  which  is  to  connect 
that  capital  with  Calkini.  The  railroad  of  Hidalgo 
has  in  operation  about  seventeen  miles,  and  that  lead- 
ing from  Puebla  to  Izrioar  has  a  branch  extending  to 
Cholula.  Work  is  actively  progressing  on  the  nne 
from  Puebla  to  San  Martin  Texmelucan,  as  well  as  on 
the  proiected  line  from  Matamoras  to  Monterey.  The 
Central  Bailroad  Compan  v  has  laid  its  track  nearly  to 
Tula,  widened  the  track  trom  Cela^^a  to  Irapuato,  and 
is  pushing  the  work  of  reconnoitring  and  surveying 
on  the  lines  from  San  Luis  Potosi  to  Tampico,  and 
from  Chilmalma  to  Paso  del  Norte.  The  Mexican 
Construction  Company  is  making  its  embankments 
from  this  city  to  Toluca,  and  has  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  of  P&tzcuaro,  Morelia,  and  Sala- 
manca, as  likewise  that  ftom  Zacatecas  to  San  Luis 
Potosi — all  of  which  privileges  it  has  obtained  by 
transfer.  The  same  company  has  exhibited  its  plani 
i'or  over  thirty  miles  of  the  route  from  Manzanillo  to 
the  interior,  and  has  actually  commenced  reconnoi- 
tring the  route  from  l^uevo  Laredo  to  Monterey. 
Twelve  and  a  half  miles  of  completed  track^  con- 
structed bv  the  Sonora  Company,  and  be^uing  at 
Guaymas,  nave  been  aoceptedf;  and,  according  to  offi- 
cial information  now  in  possession  of  the  Executive, 
the  road  will  have  reached  Uermosillo  before  the  rainy 
season  commences.  The  Tehuantepeo  Company, 
taking  advantage  of  the  dry  season,  lias  pushed  its 
work  with  energy,  drawing  their  laoorers  from  the 
*^  Tierra  Templada,"  and  pushing  their  reconnoitring 
parties  southward  across  the  isthmus  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  most  convenient  terminus  on 
the  Pacific.  The  Executive  submits  to  the  enlight- 
ened consideration  of  Congress  the  contract  which 
he  has  entered  into  with  Mr.  James  B.  £ads  for  the 
construction  of  a  ship -railway  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec.  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that 
I  feel  justified  in  announcing  to  Congress  the  fiftvor- 
able  condition  of  the  public  Treasury,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  evidently  and  progressively  improving. 
From  official  data  wo  are  assured  that  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  Fed- 
eral income,  when  compared  with  six  months  of  the 
preceding  year,  exhibits  an  increase  of  more  than 
$400,000.  it  may  be  safely  presumed  that  the  second 
half  year  will  show  a  proportionate  increase,  and  in 
this  case  the  total  public  income  will  reach  $21,000,- 
000  ♦  per  annum,  while  in  former  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  it  fluctuated  between  $17,000,000 
and  $19,000,000.  The  state  of  the  Treasury,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  may  be  still  further  improved  by  tne  labors  of 
the  various  commissions  yhicn  have  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  suirpestini?  a  plan  of  assessment  in 

*  Compare  atatemeat  oo  po^o  067. 
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the  Fedoral  District — of  amending  as  &r  as  possible  step  by  step  the  oonquert  alreadj  made,  has  neTer 
the  tariff  now  in  force,  and  consulting  generally  as  to  been  able  to  come  to  a  decision  with  her  more  ^wer- 
the  easiest  method  of  augmenting  the  publio  revenues  Ail  neighbor  concerning  the  relative  e!Ctcnsioa  of 
and  i^ulating  the  ooUecuon  of  the  Federal  taxes.  The  their  jurisdiction  in  the  disputed  strip  of  territory 
estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Treasury  lyin^  between  the  Oulf  of  Tehuantepeo  and  (tt 
for  the  incoming  fiscal  year  were  laid  before  Congress  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Under  these  circumstancM 
on  the  day  designated  by  the  Constitution ;  wad  1  can  the  Oovemment  of  Guatemala  has  made  a  formal  ip- 
assure  you  that  not  only  thie  Executive  but  the  whole  plication  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  knd 
country  will  view  with  approbation  the  prompt  and  nis  good  offices  toward  the  restoration  of  a  better 
xealous  action  of  both  Chambers  in  giving  this  budget  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  republics.  This  q>> 
that  timely  attention  which  our  fundamental  law  re-  pHcation  is  made  in  frank  and  conciliatory  tenns,  u 
quires  for  it,  without  proposing  to  inteitbre  with  other  to  the  natural  protector  of  the  rights  and  national  in- 
important  business.  tegrity  of  the  republican  forms  of  government  exist* 
6ur  iniant  navy  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  ing  so  near  our  shores,  and  to  which  we  are  bound  b^ 
of  one  veracl,  bearing  the  honored  name  of  Benito  so  many  ties  of  history  and  of  material  interest.  Thu 
Juares,  and  attached  to  the  Pacific  service.  Government  can  do  no  less  than  friv«  friendlj  sod 
e;«^«  4.i»«  «:»»:»»  ^r  i-u^  ^««.,^««^:^«  «^#/v— «^  considerate  heed  to  the  representations  of  Guatemsk, 
Since  the  signing  of  the  convention  referred  ^^^^  os  it  would  be  glad  tb  do  weixj  the  appeal  made 
to  in  the  article  *^  Guatemala'^  in  our  volume  by  Mexico  in  the  interest  of  iustioe  and  a  better  unde^ 
for  1879,  events  have  transpired  of  a  nature  to  standing.  The  events^  trwn  in  the  memory  of  the  Ut- 
interm  pt  the  cordial  relations  hitherto  existing  ing  generation  of  Mexicans,  when  the  moraJ  and  mate- 
between  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  The  estrange-  '^^PP^'^.  **^  ^\  ^^^ 3^^^  although  then  en- 
"      ,  *r    .  \                »voii4«ia.    xuvvov  »  g  iraired  m  a  desperate  domestic  struggle,  was  freely  lent 

ment,  at  first  the  outgrowth  of  misunderstand-  g;;|^ert  the  daSgcr  with  which  a  foreigi empire  tW 

ings  concerning  the  question  of  boundaries  long  ened  the  national  life  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  afford 

pending  between  the  two  republics,  has  been  •  gratiiying  proof  of  the  purity  of  motives  and  l»- 

confirmed  by  the  appeal  on  the  part  of  Gua-  nevolenoe  of  disposition  with  which  the  United  SlatM 

4..^w.«i«    A>«   ♦T>A  ♦•-;v.«,ii«.    :»4.».»,^l.4^^»    ^^  ♦»>/%  regard  all  that  concerns  the  welfiire  and  existenoB CI 

temala  for  the  tnendly  intervention  of  the  j^/^^  republics  of  tlie  continent.    It  is  alleged,  on 

United  States,  which  latter  step  provoked  the  behalf  of  Guatemala,  that  diplomatic  eflbrts  tooooe 

publication  by  the  Mexican  Minister  of  For-  to  a  better  understanding  with  Mexico  have  prored 

eign  Relations,  Seflor  Don  Ignacio  Mariscal,  of  unavailing ;  that  under  a  partial  and  preliminaiy  to- 

ft  namnhlet  entitled  "  Diffionlties  between  Mcx-  ^^i  looldng  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  limits  m  dia- 
a  pampniec  entitjea     i^imcuities  oetween  jnex-  ^j^^  Guatemalan  surveying  parties  sent  out  to 

ICO  and  Guatemala;  Proposed  Intervention  of  l^^'y  ^^  Und,  with  a  view  to  pV^widng  a  bas«  of 

the  United  States ;  some  Ofiioial  Documents,'*  definitive  settlement,  have  been  imprisoned  by  tte 

and  containing,  besides,  ex- Secretary  Blaine's  Mexican  authorities ;  that  Guatemalan  agents  forth* 

correspondence  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Morgan,  takingof  a  censusof  the  inhabitants  of  the  territoiyin 

IJnitef  States  Minister  to  Mexico,  a  recapitW  S^rT^^a^  flot?hatt^^  Sll^elSi^e^tTS^Scoi: 

tion  of  the  more  important  phases  of  the  ques-  slowly  but  steadily  encroached  upon  the  boidering 

tion  from  colonial  times  to  the  present  day.  country  heretofore  held  by  Guatemala,  aubetitutiog 

Here  follow  a  transcript  of  Mr.  Blaine's  let-  the  local  authorities  of  Mexico  for  those  already  in 

ter,  and  an  extract  of  8e«or  Marisoal's  exposi-  ^^rZL'^,:^;^^^,^^^:^ 

tion  01  tacts ;  United  States  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent 

MB.  BLAnrx  TO  MR.  xoBGAv.  of  either  the  Guatemalan  or  the  Mexican  claim  to  this 

DBFAmTMWT  or  Stats,  WAsmHOTOx,  I  ^9^:    I*  >s  not  a  self^constituted  arbitrator  ofAi 

Jams  Ifi,  1831.  {*  destinies  of  either  countrv.  or  of  both,  m  this  mattar. 

PmiTF  H.  Moia4]r,  Ftg^  «to^  ^io.  It  is  simply  the  impartial  mend  of  both,  ready  to  ttt- 

Sib  :  In  my  instructions  of  the  1st  instant  and  to-  der  frank  and  earnest  counsel  touching  anything  wiiidi 

dav,  I  have  so  clearly  amplified  the  spirit  of  good-  may  menace  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  its  nci^bon. 

will  which  animates  this  Government  toward  that  of  It  is.  above  all.  anxious  to  do  any  and  every  thiaf 

Mexico,  that  I  am  sure  no  room  for  doubt  can  remain  whicn  will  tena  to  make  stronger  the  natural  unioe 

as  to  the  sincerity  of  our  friendship.    Belioviuff  that  of  the  republics  of  the  continent  in  the  fiaoe  <it  ^ 

this  friendship  and  the  frankna<)s  which  has  uwa^^-a  tendencies  of  other  and  distant  forma  of  (rovemiBeoC 

dLstinguished  the  policy  of  this  country  toward  its  to  influence  the  internal  affairs  of  Spanish  Anwriei. 

neighbors  warrant  the  tender  of  amicable  counsel  It  is  especially  anxious,  in  the  pursuance  of  this  giMt 

when  occasion  therefor  shall  appear,  and  deeming  policy,  to  see  the  Central  Axnerican  republioa  ntoiv 

such  counsel  due  to  our  recognixod  impartiality,  and  securely  united  than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  in 

to  the  position  of  the  United  States  as  the  founder  protection  of  their  common  interests^  which  intertfto 

and,  in  some  sense,  the  guarantor  and  guardian  of  are.  in  the  outward  relations,  identical  in  principle 

republican  principles  on  the  American  Continent,  it  witn  those  of  Mexico  and  of  the  United  States,  ft 

seems  proper  now  to  instruct  you  touching  a  pomt  feeh  that  everything  which  may  lessen  the  ipood-will 

upon  whicn  we  feel  some  natural  concern.    I  refer  to  and  harmony  so  much  to  bo  desired  between  tho  S(MB* 

tne  question  of  boundaries  and  territorial  jurisdio-  ish  republics  of  the  Isthmus  must  in  the  end  doM- 

tion  pendini  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala.    In  trously  affect  their  mutual  well-being.    The  rcspooft- 

the  time  of  the  empire  the  forces  of  Iturbide  overran  bility  for  the  maintenance  of  this  common  attitiMk  or 

a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  what  now  constitutes  united  strength  is,  in   tho  President's  oonoepti<M>i 

Central  America,  which  had  then  recently  thrown  off  shared  by  all,  and  rests  no  less  upon  the  strong  iti^ 

the  SpanLih  domination.    The  changing  fortunes  of  than  upon  the  weak.    Without,  therefore,  in  anr  ^ 

war  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  Mexican  forces  prejudging  the  contention  between  Mexico  ana  Gn*- 

from  most  of  that  region,  except  tho  important  prov-  temala,  but  acting  as  the  unbiased  counselor  of  b<w^ 

inces  of  Soconuaco  and  Chiapas,  which  remained  the  President  deems  it  his  dut^  to  set  before  the  G^ 

under  Uieir  control.    Since  that  time  the  boundaries  emment  of  Mexico  his  conviction  of  the  danger  whiv 

between  the  two  countries  have  never  been  adjusted  would  ensue  to  the  principles  which  Mexico  haf  i^ 

upon  a  satisfactory  basis.    Mexico,  become  a  repub-  signally  and  successfully  deftoded  in  the  past  aho<'<i 

lie,  did  not  for«^  claims  based  on  the  imperial  policy  disrespect  be  shown  to  the  boundaries  which  sepsntt 

of  conquest  and  absorption ;  while  Guatemala,  resist-  her  from  her  weaker  neighbors,  or  should  the  sutbor- 

ing  further  progress  of  Mexican  arms,  and  disputing  ity  of  force  be  resorted  to  in  the  establishment  ^ 
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rightB  over  territpiy  which  they  cMm.  without  the  th^r  ^neroos  moral  Bupport,  when,  being  invBded  hj 

conceded  jusdlication  of  her  just  title  toereto.    And  a  foreign  army,  her  people  strugglea  alone  and  without 

especially  would  the  President  regard  as  an  unfriendly  resources  from  abroad  against  a  European  monarch 

act  toward  the  cherished  plan  of  upbuilding  strong  and  his  instrument  in  this  country,  who  was  supported 

republican  governments  in  Spanish  America,  if  Mox-  by  certain  misguided  elements  at  home.    l>ior  will  she 

ioo,  whose  power  and  ^renerosity  should  be  alike  sig-  foii^et  that  the  sentiment  of  the   American  people 

nal  in  such  a  case,  shaH  seek  or  permit  any  misunder-  dunng  that  crisis  dearly  showed  that,  if  the  United 

standing  with  Guatemala  when  the  patn  toward  a  States  had  not'  been  engi^ged  in  a  civil  war  of  vast 

paciflo  avoidance  of  trouble  is  at  once  so  easy  and  so  proportions,  the  support  given  to  Mexico  would  have 

imperative  an  international  duty.    You  are  directed  been  more  than  moral,  and  would  have  sulliced  to 

to  seek  an  interview  with  Senur  Mariscal,  in  which  terminate  the  struggle  some  years  earlier, 

to  possess  him  with  the  purport  of  this  instruction.  In  the  same  note  (Secretary  Blaine^s)  it  is  stated 

In  doing  so,  your  judgment  and  discretion  ma^  have  that  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  Iturbide  having  occu- 

fall  scope  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  on  his  part  pied  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  Central  Amer- 

of  the  spirit  of  friendly  counsel  which  prompts  the  ica,  the  fortune  of  war  forced  them  to  abandon  idl 

President's  course.    Should  Senor  Mariscal  evince  a  that  territory  except  Sooonusco  and  Chiapas,  and  that 

disposition  to   become  more  intimately  acquainted  Mexico,  after  becoming  a  republic,  did  not  desist  from 

witA  the  President's  views  after  your  verbal  exxKMi-  reclamations  founded  upon  the  imperial  policy  of  ab- 

tion  thereof,  you  are  at  liberty  to  read  this  dispatch  sorption  and  conquest    In  this  tnere  are  some  his- 

to  him,  and,  should  he  so  desire,  to  give  him  a  copy,  toncal  errors,  and  espedally  one  which  is  due,  as  al- 

I  am.  sir,  your  obedient  ser>''ant,  ready  stated,  to  one-sided  allegations  or  to  the  fkct 

(Signed)                      JAMES  G.  BLAINE.  that,  unfortunately,  the  history  of  Mexico  is  not  well 

_^                     ,  known.    Even  during  the  empire  of  Iturbide  it  was 

EXTiiACT  OF  seSob  mabiscal's  expositiok.  jjot  couqucst  but  the  free-will  of  the  inhabitants  of 

.  .  .  The  complaints  of  the  Guatemalans  are  not  Chiapas  and  Soconusco  which  determined  their  an- 

sinoere,  and  the  ^vemment  of  General  Barrios  knew  nexation  to  Mexico,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  prov- 

very  well  how  different  are  the  facts  of  the  case  fh>m  inoes  of  Central  America  except  Salvador.     In  the 

the  statements  made  to  the  Government  at  Washinfi^-  use  of  the  same  liberty,  they  afterward  separated 

ton.     Even  before  consulting  the  Presidentj  he  could  from  this  country  and  formed  with  GuatemnJa  a  re^ 

assure  Mr.  Morgan  that  the  f^ood  offices  of  his  gov-  public ;    always  excepting  Chiapas  and  Soconusco, 

eminent  were  revived  with  high  esteem  by  the  Gov-  which,  after  Mexico  became  a  republic,  renewed  their 

eminent  of  Mexico.    There  h  as  yet,  he  added,  no  determination  to  remain  incorporated  therewith.    As 

motive  whatever  for  the  fear  that  the  latter  will  appeal  it  is  not  possible  hero  to  recount  the  history  of  what 

to  force  to  resolve  the  boundary  question  with  Guote-  occurred,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  that,  on  account 

mala,  which  for  many  yean  has  been  under  pacific  of  the  ever-renewed  claims  of  Guatemala,  there  have 

and  patient  discussion,  tne  Mexican  Government  hav-  been  published  verv  sinoete  and  oarefuHy  studied 

in^  always  been  the  ^^romoter  of  the  discussion,  and  treatises  with  the  object  of  proving  the  ri^ht  which 

of  its  solution  by  fnendly  measures.     The  recent  Mexico  originally  acquired  to  thb  portion  of  her  pres- 

cvents  of  which  the  Guatemalan  Government  com-  ent  territory,  basing  it,  not  upon  conquest,  but  upon 

plained  had  been  the  subject  of  discussions  in  which  the  will  of  tne  inhabitant**,  the  proo&  of  which  may 

t  lie  arguments  of  Mexico  had  not  been  answered,  the  be  found  in  unquestionable  documents  which  have 

lost  notes  of  the  Mexican  Government  having  usually  been  published.     Amonff  these  publications  are  those 

been  left  without  reply.    The  tactics  of  the  Govern-  respectively  made  by  Pon  Manuel  Larrainzar  and 

mcht  of  Guatemala  hod  consisted  in  aprKoaling,  for  Don  MatSas  Bomero,  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 

laok  of  reasons,  to  delays  and  evasions.    The  present  facts  concerning  Ciiiapas  and  Soconusco,  since  the 

state  of  the  (question  is,  that  the  survey  of  the  irontier  former  is  a  native  of  that  State  and  the  latter  has  re- 

by  commissions  of  engineera  appointed  by  the  two  sided  in  Soconusco,  whera  he  had  to  abandon  his 

(▼ovemmctits  is  still  pending.     The  appointment  of  property,  which  was  devastated  bv  Guatemalan  in- 

these  commissions  was  made  by  virtue  of  a  conven-  vadors.    But,  without  alludinir  to  tne  contents  of  the 

tion  promoted  by  Mexico,  in  which  was  stipulated  the  said  publications,  it  will  be  unaeretood  how  inaccurate 

Bospension  of  negotiations  upon  boundaries  until  the  ara  tae  attacks  made  upon  the  rifdit  of  Mexico  to 

saia  frontier  oomd  be  surveyed,  and  certain  points  these  regions  which  form  a  State  of  the  Union,  br 

which  formed  the  basis  of  discussion  could  be  astro-  simply  examining  the  long  and  weighty  note  wnicn 

nomicolly  determined.  Seiior  Lafhunia,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  ad- 

The  Mexican  Government  positively  desires  to  bring  dressed  to  the  Minbter  of  Guatemala  in  this  capital, 
the  question  of  boundary  to  a  just  and  paciflo  con-  under  date  of  October  9^  1875,  ac\)oinin^  to  it  several 
elusion,  ond  it  is  not  possible  at  present  even  to  documents  of  a  conclusive  tenor.  This  note,  which 
tiay  whether  this  question,  at  least  in  part,  may  be-  has  been  circulated  in  a  printed  form,  and  in  which 
come  a  proper  one  for  an  arbitration.  As  to  the  per-  tiie  original  rights  of  Mexico  to  Soconusco  and  Chi- 
foct  title  of^  Mexico  to  the  State  of  Chiapas,  incluoin^  apas,  now  placed  beyond  doubt  by  a  possession  of 
the  department  or  district  of  Soconusco,  of  which  it  more  than  tnirty  and  fiftv  yean  respectively,  are  vie- 
has  been  in  possession  for  so  many  years,  the  Mexican  toriouslv  illustrated  ana  proved ;  this  note,  which 
Government  has  several  times  aeclarcd  tliat  it  does  should  Iiave  given  rise  to  a  serious  discussion,  has  re- 
not  and  can  not  decorously  admit  any  question,  mained  np  to  the  present  time  unanswcrea,  as  the 
What  it  lias  consented  to  discuss  among  the  claims  of  Government  of  Guatemala  habitually  leaves  those 
Guatemala,  and  for  whicli  it  has  been  surveying  and  which  it  can  not  answer.  The  brief  summary  of  that 
mapping  out  the  fh)ntier,  is  the  matter  of  the  bound-  extended  note  will  show  by  itself  tiiat  the  titles  of 
arics  oi  Chiapas  and  Soconusco,  on  the  Guatemala  Mexico  have  not  consisted  of  absorption  and  con- 
side.  But  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  this  can  not  quest,  as  the  Hon.  Mr.  Blaine  has  been  led  to  believe 
yet  give  occasion  to  an  aroitrotion,  since  the  data  have  bv  means  of  calumnies  against  this  republic.  The 
not  yet  been  obtained  which  have  been  thought  in-  closing  words  of  that  document  are  as  follows :  *^  Sum- 
dispensable  for  the  decision  of  the  points  at  issue,  ming  up  the  argument  of  the  present  note,  the  foUow- 
Mexico  is  very  far  fVom  absolutely  refusing  arbitra-  ing  points  have  been  demonstrated:  1.  Chiapas  was 
tion,  but  does  not  think  it  possible  at  present,  for  the  a  province  similar  to  the  othere  which  formed  the 
reoaouB  just  mentioned,  and  reserves  ner  decision  as  captaincy- general  of  Guatemala.  2.  Chiapas,  on  the 
to  accepting  it  in  the  future,  concerning  certain  points  8a  day  of  September,  1821.  f^'eely  separated  from 
on  which  It  might  be  useful.  Guatemala  and  united  with  Mexico.    8.  Chiapas,  on 

Mexico  can  never  forget  what  was  witnessed  by  the  the  12th  day  of  September,  1824,  again  joined  the 

present ^nerotion  of  Mexicans  as  referred  to  by  the  United  States  of  Mexico  by  the  free  ohoioe  of  a  roa- 

Hon.  ^.  Blaine — ^i.  e.,  that  the  United  States  lent  jority  of  her  inhabitants  (it  having  been  previously 
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Bhown  that  the  voting  took  place  without  the  presence  ter  of  Guatemala.    The  result  was  the  convention  of 

of  Mexican  forces  in  any  part  of  tiie  State,  and  that  December  7th  of  that  year. 

there  was  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  MexiooV  4.  2.  The  note  of  Mr.  Blaine  alludes  to  tkus  oonTen- 
Sooonusoo,  in  1821,  was  a  partido  of  the  Intenaency  tion.  By  it,  as  already  indicated,  there  was  created 
of  Chiapas,  and  as  such  united  with  the  Mexican  a  mixed  oonmussion  of  Mexican  and  Guatemalan  en- 
Empire.  5.  Boconusco,  in  1821,  voted  freely  in  favor  gineers^  charged  with  making  a  survey ,  forming  dUd^, 
of  union  with  Mexico  on  the  8d  day  of  May.  6.  The  and  fixing  astronomically  certain  points  in  order  to 
act  drawn  up  at  Tapachula  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  advance  uie  knowledge  of  the  (^ue^stion  at  issue,  tnd 
1824,  was  a  revolutionary  and  ill^l  prooedure.  7.  afterward  continue  the  discussion  upon  the  limiti 
Central  America  recognized  the  Supreme  Junta  of  of  the  two  republics.  In  Article  X  it  was  stipolfted 
Chiapas,  and  agreed  to  respect  its  decision,'*  etc.  that,  during  the  suspension  of  negotiations  upon  lim- 
Without  copying  the  entire  summary,  the  preceding  its,  the  high  contracting  powers  would  religiously  re- 
will  convince  Uie  reader  that  the  Mexican  Government  spect  and  cause  to  be  respected  the  actual  possenoiv 
has  never  based  its  original  rights  to  Chiapas  and  So-  not  raising  or  allowing  to  be  raised  any  questioa  rel»- 
oonusco  upon  conquest.  As  to  recent  events,  the  tive  to  boundary-murRs,  and  preventing  every  act  d 
pdints  of  complaint  against  Mexico  presented  by  the  hostility  on  the  part  either  of  the  authorities  or  dti- 
uovemment  of  Guatemala  to  Uie  Government  of  the  zons  ot  the  two  republics.  The  commissioners  met 
United  States  are  four  in  number:  at  Tapachula.  November  18,  1878,  and  began  their 

1.  That  the  diplomatic  efforts  made  to  reach  a  set-  operations.  On  the  26th  of  January,  1880,  three  eo- 
tlement  with  Mexico  have  been  fruitl^s.  gmeers  of  the  Guatemalan  commission  appeared  io 

2.  That  there  exists  a  preliminary  and  partial  agree-  the  vicinity  of  Cuilco  Viejo,  a  villa^  of  Soooduboo. 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  true  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Indians,  and  pltced 
limits ;  and  Uiat  the  Guatemalan  commissions  of  ex-  there  a  cross.  The  local  authorities  believed  that 
ploration  sent  to  survey  the  region  in  order  to  pre-  this  act  was  intended  to  advance  the  Itoundarr-po^ 
pare  the  basis  for  a  definitive  settlement  were  im-  of  Pinabete,  recognized  as  the  limit  between  tLe  two 
prisoned  by  the  Mexican  authorities.  republics,  and  situated  eight  leagues  farther  north,  as 

8.  That  the  agents  of  Guatemala  charged  to  take  a  had  been  done  years  before  by  the  inhabitants  of 

census  of  the  territory  in  question  were  treated  in  the  Tacan4.  a  village  belonging  to  Guatemala.    Under 

same  manner.  this  belief  they  questionea  tlie  said  engineers,  and 

4.   That  the  Mexican  Government  has  cautiously  not  receiving  satisfactory  explanations  ot  the  act, nor 

but  constantly  invaded  the  fh)ntier  district  which  had  being  shown  any  document  proving  their  character 

heretofore  been  in  the  possession  of  Guatemala,  re-  as  commissioners,  the  said  authorities  arrested  them 

placing  the  local  authorities  which  were  there  exist-  and  sent  them  to  Tapachula.    There  they  were  im- 

ing  by  those  of  Mexico,  thus  augmenting  the  area  of  mecUately  set  at  liberty  by  the  political  chief,  who 

the  disputed  territory.  gave  them  the  fullest  reparations.    This  is  the  onlj 

It  wul  be  convenient  to  reply  to  these  points  in  the  case  of  imprisonment  of  engineers  which  Guatemala 

same  order :  can  cite,  and  as  to  this  incident  that  Government 

1.  Diplomatic  efforts  for  the  settlement  of  limits  appearea  to  be  satisfied.    The  Mexican  Government 

with  Guatemala  have  always  and  exclusivelv  been  tnen  believed  that  the  local  authorities  had  acted  er- 

initiated  by  Mexico.    In  1832  the  Mexican  Govern-  roneously,  but  later  acts  of  the  Government  of  Ooate- 

ment  sent  Don  Manuel  Diez  de  Bonilla  as  Envoy  and  mala  show  that  it  had  really  been  intended  to  change 

Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  in  1853  Don  Juan  N.  the  landmarks. 

de  Pereda  with  the  same  character,  without  obtaining  8.  A  motive  similar  to  the  forcing  occamoned 
any  result.  Sefior  Pereda  remiuned  in  Guatemala  un-  the  arrest  of  the  agents  of  Guatemala,  to  which  alln- 
til  the  year  1853.  In  the  various  interviews  which  sion  has  been  made.  In  December^  8S0,  a  commis- 
he  had  with  Don  Manuel  Pavon,  Minister  of  Foreign  sion,  composed  of  the  alcalde  of  Tacan4  and  foor 
Affairs  of  that  republic,  that  gentleman  constantly  other  persons,  proceeded  to  register  the  inhabitantsof 
refused  to  celebrate  a  treatv  of  limits,  and  said  that  some  rancheriaSj  which,  although  a  league  dif^tant 
Guatemala  proposed,  in  tne  pending  negotiations  from  the  Mexican  village  of  Cuilco  Viejo,  form  an  in* 
with  Mexico,  to  simply  recognize  the  datu  quo  of  the  tegral  part  thereof.  Thev  went — not,  as  alleged,  to 
frontier  between  the  two  countries  without  any  alter-  take  a  census  in  disputed  territory,  but^ — to  exercise 
ation.  Sefior  Pereda  had  to  suspend  his  official  xe-  acts  of  jurisdiction  in  the  place,  in  order  afterward  to 
lations  with  the  G^ovemmentof  Guatemala  on  account  adduce  them  as  a  proof  or  possession  bv  Guatemala, 
of  the  refussd  of  the  latter  to  treat  concerning  limits,  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  inhabitants  of  l*acani,  whcee 
and  because  the  siud  G^ovemment,  in  a  discourteous  alcalde  is  the  present  subject  of  discussion,  were  the 
and  offensive  manner,  refUsed  to  grant  the  intern-  same  who  at  a  former  time  advanced  the  boundaij- 
ment  of  several  emigrados  from  Mexico,  who  were  post  of  Pinabete,  and  that  the  raneheriag  in  auestioQ 
conspiring  against  the  peace  of  this  republic.  The  would  have  been  on  Guatemalan  territory  if  toe  said 
question  of  limits  was  not  again  discussed  until  Octo-  landmark  had  remained  where  it  was  then  placed,  on 
ber,  1878,  when  Sefior  Lafragua,  Minister  of  Foreign  which  spot  the  cross  was  afterward  raised  by  the 
Affairs,  addressed  a  note  to  Sefior  Gareia  Granados,  Guatemalan  engineers.  The  said  commissioners,  who 
ehargi  aPaf aires  of  Guatemala,  indicating  the  neccs-  thus  violated  the  convention  binding  them  to  rtfpcct 
slty  that  the  question  should  be  concluded.  For  tliai  the  actual  possession,  were  therefore  justly  arretted, 
purpose  he  invited  the  Government  of  Guatemala  to  and  tumea  over  to  tne  district  judge,  in  order  that 
appoint  a  plenipotentiary  to  open  the  negotiations  in  he  might  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Mexico. 
this  capital.  Senor  Uriarte,  the  new  Minister  of  The  Minister  of  Guatemala  complained  of  this  act, 
Guatemala,  replied  after  some  months,  in  July.  1874,  alleging  that  those  rancheriou  belonged  and  had  al- 
after  Senor  Lafragua  had  asked  him  by  note  wnether  w^ays  belonged  to  his  country.  In  the  reply  made  to 
the  said  invitation  was  accepted,  that  he  was  pro-  him,  under  date  of  the  27th  of  January  last,  the  ina^ 
vided  with  full  power  to  enter  upon  negotiatioas.  curacy  of  his  assertions  was  proved  bv  showing  that 
On  the  21st  of  August  Senor  Unarte  presented  a  those  rancheriis  were  within  the  provisional  limiti  of 
memorandum  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  Aft-  Mexico,  and  that  Uiey  belong  to  tins  republic,  ereo 
er  various  conferences,  Senor  Lafrogua  replied  to  the  according  to  the  official  map  of  Guatemala.  In  refit- 
memorandum,  by  a  note  dated  October  9,  1875,  with  ing  the  charges  made  bv  Sefior  Herrera  in  his  r»otc» 
which  ho  inclosed  a  draft  of  a  treaty  of  limits  be-  a</ainst  the  Mexican  authorities,  it  was  shown  br  rt- 
tween  the  two  republics.  This  important  note,  al-  cent  facts  that  the  abuses  have  been  on  the  prrt  o^th« 
ready  alluded  to,  has  remained  without  reply,  as  has  Guatemalan  authorities.  As  Sc^fior  Herrera  based  the 
also  Decn  previously  remarked.  In  July,  1877,  nego-  title  of  his  country  to  the  said  points  on  the  fact  that 
tiations  were  resumed  between  Senor  Vallarta,  as  there  were  certain  assistant  alcaldes  appointed  by  the 
Plenipotentiary  of  Mexico,  and  Sefior  Uriarte,  Minis-  authority  at  Sibinal,  a  village  of  Guatemala,  the  un- 
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lowed  that  the  appointment  had  been  first 
the  signature  of  the  convention  which 
wo  countries  to  respect  the  statu  quo  in 
lits,  and  that  consequently  it  only  proved 
ala  had  violated  her  engagement.  Seizor 
iued  himself  to  stating  that  he  would  in- 
emment  of  this  note,  and  it  has  thus  far 
thout  reply. 

ccusations  against  Meidoo  under  this 
n^— i.  e..  a  general  charge  of  continual 
asions  or  Guatemalan  territory — are  not 
y    false,    but   inconceivably   audacious. 

a  plan  of  Soconusco  made  bv  Don  J0S4S 
ireralljr  formed,  as  is  shown  dv  the  geo- 
id  statistical  notices  of  that  ocpartment 
margin.  On  it  are  marked  in  red  ink  the 
bs,  and  in  green  those  which  seem  to  be 
n  recent  times.  The  space  between  the 
arks  the  advances  made  by  Guatemala, 
nd  of  the  marginal  notices  the  dates  are 
Bn  they  were  effected.  These  invasions 
K>ntinued  recently;  the  archives  of  the 
of  Foreign  AShirs  are  full  of  data  upon 
have  occurred  since  1870.  Without  oe- 
),  among  the  most  notable,  one  of  these 
ks  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  prop- 
L  Matias  Komero,  as  already  indicated, 
ro,  who  is  well  Known  in  Washington. 
)resented  Mexico  for  several  years,  coula 
i  his  characteristic  moderation  and  pru- 
ent  Guatemalan  Indians,  bv  order  of  a 
at  nation,  £rom  invading  nis  lands  within 
territory,  destroying  his  property,  carry- 
isoner  one  of  his  employes,  and  maltreat- 
In  November,  1875,  a  complaint  was  pre- 
3  Government  of  Guatemala  for  this  act, 

no  reply  has  been  made.  On  the  other 
ovemment  has  imputed  to  8eAor  Romero 
IS  and  other  crimes  within  the  territory 
ir— charges  entirely  improbable,  and  whicn 
lan  has.  moreover,  reruted  at  len^h.  In 
nth  ana  year  the  engineer  Don  Aleiandro 
itary  of  the  Mexican  legation  in  Guate- 
a  survey  of  the  frontier  by  direction  of 
I,  tlien  Mexican  Minister  to  that  Govem- 
oadc  the  journey  and  the  survey  in  com- 
teneral  ^rrios,  President  of  Guatemala, 
i  by  Senor  Garza  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
erua,  and  by  the  government  of  Chiapas 
h  dated  November  26, 1875.  From  tnis 
:«d  the  skotch-map  drawn  up  by  Pricto, 
3e  found  in  this  ministry,  and  which,  as 
&ving  been  prepared  under  the  inspection 

Barrios  as  for  other  reasons,  con  not  be 
f  suspicion  to  Guatemala.  Upon  it  is 
line  which  is  the  boundary  in  fact,  and  on 
arked  the  points  in  dispute.  To  tnis  line, 
le  referred  the  itatu  quo  stipulated  in  the 
of  1877.  Now,  the  very  notes  of  the 
i^uatemala  prove  that  his  ^vernment,  far 
respected  it«  has  violated  it  at  Tonintan4, 
harras,  Cuilco  Viojo.  and  other  points, 
nment  has  gone  so  mr  as  to  defend  the 
'  the  Alcalde  Meoiio,  who  attempted  to 
I  Mexican  surveyor,  and  burned  ranches 
territory  of  Mexico.  It  has  done  more, 
r  of  last  year  it  sent,  or  permitted  to  be 
)  under  tne  orders  of  the  Prefect  of  San 
apartment  of  Guatemala),  which  invaded 
r  and  destroyed  the  landmark  of  Pina- 
ne  which  was  demolished  bv  the  residents 
nd  which  was  reconstructed  shortly  atler- 
said  prefect  then  hoisted  the  flag  of  Gua- 
sely  upon  the  cross  so  mysteriously  erect- 
Guatemalan  engineers  near  Cuilco  Vicjo. 
being  made  at  Guatemala  of  these  acts, 
ment  refused  to  give  explanations  to  our 
der  the  pretext  that  the  subject  hod  to  be 
Mexico,  Decause  Senor  Loacza  had  no  in- 
>  receive  them.    The  Minister  of  Foreign 


Affairs,  Sefior  Montiifar,  being  pressed  by  our  repre- 
sentative, who  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  note  from  the 
undersigned  manifesting  surprise  at  such  conduct,  re- 
plied that  the  ground  where  these  events  took  place 
belonged  to  Guatemala,  without  giving  any  reasons 
for  such  allegation,  and  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
undersigned,  in  his  note  of  the  27tn  of  January  last, 
to  which  no  reply  has  been  given,  had  demonstrated 
the  contrary.  Meanwhile  the  term  of  the  Convention 
of  December  7, 1877,  had  expired  on  December  81, 
1879,  without  the  scientific  commissions  having  con- 
cluded their  labors.  The  Mexican  Government  pro- 
posed to  that  of  Guatemala  that  the  said  convention 
should  be  renewed  for  a  term  long  enough  to  attain 
the  object  desired,  and  ordered  its  engineers  to  remain 
on  the  frontier,  as  in  fact  they  have  remained,  not- 
withstanding that  the  Guatemalan  engineers  were 
withdrawn  bv  their  government  without  the  formality 
of  advising  that  of  Mexico.  The  President  of  Guate- 
mala personally  informed  our  minister  that  he  was 
willing  to  renew  the  convention,  and  that  instructions 
to  that  end  had  been  sent  to  Senor  Herrera,  Minister 
of  Guatemala  in  Mexico.  Senor  Uerrera,  however, 
considered  liimself  for  several  months  without  suffi- 
cient instructions  to  negotiate,  allc^ng  that  those 
received  were  not  sufficiently  explicit.  It  was  only 
reoentlv  (July  11th)  that  Senor  Uerrera,  having  come 
to  speak  with  tlie  undersigned  about  the  Menmy  step 
taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  observation  having  been  made  to  him  that  the 
Government  of  Guatemala  had  not  yet  sent  him  the 
instructions  offered,  made  known  that  he  had  received 
them  in  the  desirea  form.  This  conduct  of  his  gov- 
ernment, not  at  all  sincere,  and  seemingly  incompre- 
hensible, is  now  explained  by  the  step  which  the 
President  of  Guatemala,  through  his  representative, 
has  taken  toward  the  Government  of  the  Unitea 
States.  President  Barrios  wished^  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  &cts,  to  gain  time  while  he  applied  to  a 
friendly  government  complaining  of  injuries  supposed 
to  have  l^en  committed  by  the  Government  of  Mexi- 
co, whose  conduct  he  depicted  with  false  colors  while 
soliciting  the  interposition  of  good  offices.  In  this 
application,  he  apparently  omitted,  however,  to  state 
tnat,  at  the  request  of  Mexico,  tne  renewal  of  the 
convention  for  the  survey  of  the  frontier  was  under 
advisement,  a  survey  absolutely  necessary,  as  declared 
by  both  governments,  in  order  to  fix  the  international 
limits,  whether  by  aiplomatio  negotiations  or  other 
pacific  means.  Tlie  omissions  and  inexactitudes  of 
the  government  of  General  Barrios,  in  its  statements 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  its 
other  acts  concerning  the  question  of  limits  wiUi 
Mexico,  show  its  policy  upon  this  subject  to  be  en- 
tirely lacking  in  sincerity  and  frankness.  The  facts 
brieny  noted  in  this  memorandum,  and  others  whidi 
can  not  here  be  mentioned,  authorize  the  suspicion 
that  the  said  government,  in  addressing  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  has  not  really  desired,  as  was 
pretended,  to  obtain  tne  decision  of  an  arbitrator  upon 
the  question  of  limits.  It  is  very  certain  that  it  can 
not  bo  ignorant  of  the  impossibility  for  Mexico  to 
admit  any  discussion  of  the  rights  she  has  to  Chiapas 
and  Soconusco,  forming  as  they  have  done  for  many 
years  a  State  oi  the  Union,  an  integral  part  of  the 
republic,  and  that  it  also  understands  how  impossible 
it  is  to  fix  the  limits  between  this  State  and  Guate- 
mala, before  surveying  the  region  in  dispute,  whoever 
may  do  the  arbitrator  charged  to  render  such  decis- 
ion. The  object,  then,  in  pretending  to  promote  an 
arbitration,  can  not  be  other  than  to  gain  time,  as  on 
former  occasions,  to  continue  the  partial  invasions  and 
enervate  the  action  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  the 
simple  defense  of  the  national  territory.  The  under- 
signed, in  order  to  place  upon  record  the  facts  of  the 
interview  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Morgan,  and  the  obser- 
vations to  which  the  note  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Blaine  give 
occasion,  has  drawn  up  the  present  memorandum. 
(Signed)  IGNACIO  MABISCAL. 

Mexico,  July  25, 1881. 
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MICHIGAN.    The  Legislature  convened  in  primary  schools  were  revised  and  consolidated, 

regular  triennial  session  on  Janoary  5th,  and  and  numerous  fragmentary,  crude,  and  eon- 

a(^ourned,  Hne  die,  June  11th,  the  session  he-  flicting  laws  repealed.    The  principal  change 

ing  the  longest  ever  held  in  the  State.    Nutn-  from  prior  statutes  relates  to  the  ezaminatioii 

ber  of  general  acts  passed,  290 ;  local  acts,  482 ;  of  teachers.    In  1875  the  Legislature  abolished 

joint  resolutions,  84;  concurrent  resolutions,  9.  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schooli 

The  joint  resolutions  included  one  submitting  (the  incumbent  of  which  office  had  a  few  yean 

the  question  of  a  general  revision  of  the  Consti-  previous  succeeded  to  a  portion  of  the  doties 

tution  of  the  State  to  the  electors,  to  be  voted  of  the  township  school  inspectors),  and  gave 

upon  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  No-  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers  to  t 

vember  7,  1882,  pursuant  to  section  2  of  Ar-  township    superintendent  of    schools,   to  be 

tide  XX  of  the  Constitution ;  also  four  amend-  elected  at  the  regular  township  election.    Thii 

ments  of  the  Constitution,  as  follows :  change  having  proved  unsatisfactory,  fhiitfol 

1.  Amending  section  12,  Article  VI,  so  as  only  of  a  large  crop  of  incompetent  (and  even 

to  empower  the  Supreme  Court  to  appoint  its  illiterate)    school-examiners,    the    act   under 

own  clerk.  notice  abolished  that  office,   and  created  t 

2>  Amending  section  6,  Article  VI,  to  an-  county  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  three 

thorize  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  elec-  members.    The  chairmen  of  the  several  town- 

tion  of  additional  circuit  judges  in  the  judicial  ship  boards  of  school  inspectors — officials  h&7- 

circuit  in  which  the  city  of  Detroit  may  be  ing  in  charge  the  formation  of  school  districts 

situated,  and  authorizing  the  board  of  super-  and  some  administrative  duties — were  to  meel 

visors  of  the  county  of  Wayne  to  vote  an  in-  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  1881,  at  tbe 

crease  of  salaries  to  the  judges  of  such  circuit,  office  of  the  county  clerk  in  each  county,  and 

to  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  Wayne  County,  elect  three  school-examiners,  one  each  for  oae, 

8.  Amending  section  1,  Article  IX,  so  as  to  two,  and  three  years,  and  annually  thereafter 

increase  the  salaries  of  circuit  judges  from  one  for  the  term  of  three  years.     The  board  is 

$1,500  a  year  to  $2,500.  to  hold  at  least  two  public  examinations  in  each 

4.  Amending  section  10,  Article  X,  to  an-  year,  is  to  examine  all  applicants,  and  grant 

thorize  the  Legislature  to  provide,  by  general  certificates  to  teachers  in  such  form  as  tbe 

law,  for  a  board  of  county  auditors  in  each  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shaU  nro- 

oounty,  with  **  exclusive  power  to  prescribe  vide,  ^*  but  no  certificate  shall  be  granted  to 

and  fix  the  compensation  for  all  services  ren-  any  person  who  shall  not  pass  a  satisfactorj 

dered  for,  and  to  a^ust  all  claims  against,  their  examination  in  orthography,  reading,  writing, 

respective  counties,^^  subi'ect  to  the  restriction  grammar,  geography,  ariuimetic,  and  the  theory 

^^  that  no  such  board  shall  be  established  in  and  art  of  teaching,  and,  after  the  year  1881, 

any  county,  unless  the  board  of  supervisors  of  history  of  the  United  States  and  civil  govem- 

suoh  county  shall  so  direct  by  a  majority  vote  ment.*'    Three  grades  of  certificates  are  to  be 

of  all  the  members-elect.^'  issued :  the  first  grade  to  those  who  have  taught 

The  first  two  amendments  were  voted  upon  at  least  one  year  with  ability  and  success,  to  be 

and  adopted  at  the  election  held  April  4, 1881 ;  good  for  three  years  and  valid  throughout  tbe 

the  other  two  amendments  will  be  voted  upon  county ;  the  second  grade  to  teachers  who  hare 

November  7,  1882.  taught  six  months,  good  in  the  county  for  two 

Liberal  appropriations  were  made  in  aid  of  years ;  the  third  grade  a  one-year  license,  but 
the  several  educational  and  other  State  insti-  covering  tlie  same  territory.  Certificates  maj 
tutions,  including  $400,000  for  an  additional  be  suspended  or  revoked  for  cause.  The  secre- 
asylum  for  the  insane  (since  located  at  Traverse  tary  of  the  board  is  the  chief  officer  of  the 
City  in  Traverse  County);  $100,000  for  a  new  board.  Other  provisions  of  the  law  are  de- 
library-building  at  the  university ;  $88,775  for  signed  to  secure  a  better  grade  of  schools,  tf 
a  laboratory,  library,  and  other  buildings,  at  well  as  teachers,  with  more  systematic  and 
the  Agricultural  College ;  $25,000  for  a  new  uniform  supervision. 

building,  for  a  training  and  practice  school,  at       The  highway  laws  were  revised  and  consoli- 

the  State  Normal  School ;  $10,000  for  a  lecture  dated,  also  the  drainage  laws.    A  new  provis- 

hall  at  the  Reform  School  for  Boys ;  $38,000  ion  in  the  highway  act  substitntes  a  monej- 

for  new  buildings  at  the  State  Prison ;  $52,900  tax,  to  be  expended  by  the  commissioner,  b) 

for  new  buildings,  permanent  improvements,  lieu  of  the  old  system  of  work  done  by  the 

laud,  etc.,  at  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  In-  property-holder.    The  change  is  to  be  made  by 

sane,  Kalamazoo ;  $75,000  for  two  new  wings  a  vote  by  ballot,  at  an  annual  or  special  town- 

at  the  Eastern  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Pontiao,  ship  meeting,  on  the  written  demand  of  twelvv 

and  $15,000  for  working  capital  for  the  same  or  more  freeholders.    The  amount  of  monef- 

asylum ;  $87,500  for  two  cottages,  chapel,  and  tax  is  limited  to  one  half  of  one  per  cent  on 

school- building,  gas-house,  furniture,  and  perm  a-  the  assessed  valuation.    Another  provision  pe^ 

nent  improvements  at  the  State  Reform  School  mits  twenty-five  per  cent  of  any  person ^s  bigh- 

for  girls ;  and  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  way  tax  to  be  paid  by  setting  shad^trees  aloof 

building  at  Lansing  for  the  use  of  the  State  the  highway,  and  the  commissioner  is  required 

School  for  the  Blind.  to  see  that  a  given  number  of  shade-trees  are 

The  laws  relating  to  public  instruction  and  planted  in  each  year.    Provision  is  lUso  made 
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sting*  and  maintaining  at  least  one  water-  waa  amended  hj  Act  No.  245,-  which  provides 
ngh  in  each  road-district.  that  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  may  he 
liqnor-taz  law  was  so  amended  as  to  sworn  as  a  vritness  at  his  own  request.  When 
increase  the  taxes  on  the  manafacture  sworn,  he  is  to  he  sabjected  to  cross-examina- 
e  of  both  distilled  and  malt  liquors.  The  tion,  the  same  as  any  other  witness.  His  neg- 
rescribed  are :  Distilled  liquors — ^manu-  lect  to  testify  shall  not  create  any  presumption 
ig,  $500  a  year;  selling  at  wholesale  or  against  him,  nor  be  commented  upon  before 
lesale  and  retail,  $500 ;  selling  at  retail,  the  jury.  Former  conviction  may  be  shown 
Brewed  or  malt  liquors — manufacture  for  the  purpose  of  aifecting  his  credibility. 
5  for  1,500  barrels,  and  $25  for  each  By  tbe  provisions  of  Act  No.  187,  all  that  is 
aal  1,000  barrels ;  selling  at  wholesale,  necessary  to  constitute  a  written  instrument 
krholesale  and  retail,  $200.  The  strin-  a  full  warrantee  deed  of  conveyance,  is  that  it 
)f  the  provisions  of  the  tax  law  and  of  shall  be  worded  in  substance  as  follows :  ^^  A. 
lice  laws  was  also  increased.  In  the  B.  conveys  and  warrants  to  0.  D."  (here  de- 
ne of  legislation  is  *^  an  act  for  the  pro-  scribe  the  premises)  **  for  the  sum  of  "  (here  in- 
of  children,"  which  prohibits  the  em-  sert  the  consideration),  such  conveyance  to  be 
nt  of  children  under  sixteen  years  old  dated  and  duly  signed,  sealed,  and  acknowl- 
vmen  of  various  grades ;  their  admission  edged.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  use  the 
rooms,  saloons,  or  other  places  where  words  **  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  grantee "  to 
of  any  kind  are  sold ;  the  admission  to  create  in  the  grantee  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
ntenance  in  any  county  poor-house  of  If  any  lesser  estate  is  to  be  conveyed,  it  must 
Id  admissible  to  the  8tate  public  schools;  be  so  expressed.  A  similar  form  is  provided 
ing  of  obscene  books,  pamphlets,  prints,  for  a  quit-claim  deed,  for  a  mortgage,  and  for 
police  reports,  etc.,  to  any  minor ;  em-  the  acknowledgment. 

:  minors  to  distribute  such  prohibited  Provision  was  made  for  turning  over  the 
matter,  or  the  exhibition  on  any  public  bodies  of  persons  dying  in  the  poor-houses  and 
or  highway  in  view  of  passing  children  prisons  of  the  State,  not  claimed  by  relatives, 
ene  prints,  pictures,  or  prohibited  arti-  to  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  for  the  use  of  the  medical 
game  laws  were  amended  and  made  schools  of  the  State  in  the  advancement  of 
tringent.    At  least  one  section  of  Act  anatomical  science.    Under  the  operations  of 
L  is  of  interest  to  non-residents  of  the  this  law,  the  provisions  of  which  are  well 
Section  2  reads :    **  No  person,  corpo-  guarded,  grave-robberies  in  the  State  have  sub- 
or  company,  shall  kill,  or  expose  for  stantially  ceased.    Provision  was  also  made 
have  in  possession,  except  alive,  at  any  "  for  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of 
ny  deer,  ruffed  grouse,  colin  or  quail,  dependent  children  at  the  hospital  of  the  Mich- 
id  grouse,  nor  wild  turkey,  or  any  part  igan  University,"  including  board,  lodging,  nurs- 
^arcass  of  the  same,  with  the  intention  ing,  and  other  proper  care. 
ing  or  transporting,  or  having  the  same  Several    amendatory   railroad    laws   were 
transported,  beyond  the  limits  of  this  passed ;  also  important  amendments  made  to 
The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  the  insurance  laws ;  a  commission  established 
m  is  fifxy  dollars^  fine  for  each  offense,  to  ^*'  provide  for  the  adoption  and  use  of  a  stand- 
ly  days  in  jail  if  the  fine  is  not  paid.  ard  form  of  fire-insurance  policy :  an  act  passed 
^o,  18  is  in  the  interest  of  women  the  for  the  incorporation  of  plate-glass  insurance 
ions  of  whose  husbands  consist  largely  companies;  one  to  prevent  the  soliciting  or 
3nal  property,  and  is  entitled  **  An  act  issuing  of  unauthorized  fire  or  inland  marine 
lot  the  disposition  of  personal  property  insurance  policies  in  this  State ;  and  one  for  a 
wUl  and  testament."   The  first  restrict-  millers*  insurance  company.   Acts  were  passed 
use  reads :  "  If  the  testator  shidl  leave  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food,  to  prevent 
ig  him  a  wife,  the  testamentary  dispo-  foul  brood  in  bees,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
jhall  be  subject  to  the  election  of  such  yellows  in  peaches,  and  to  enlarge  the  powers 

>  take  any  interest  that  may  be  given  to  of  boards  of  health  in  villages  and  townships, 
the  testator  in  his  last  will  and  testa-  A  commission  was  provided  to  revise  the  tax 
or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  take  the  sum  or  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  Governor  appointed 
iat  would  have  pa^ed  to  her,  under  the  as  such  commission  Messrs.  John  Moore,  £.  O. 
of  distributions,  had  the  testator  died  Grosvenor,  William  Chamberlain,  0.  A.  Kent, 
e,  until  the  sum  shall  amount  to  $5,000,  and  H.  H.  H.  Hatch.  The  commission  has  com- 
the  residue  of  the  estate  one  half  the  pleted  the  labor  assigned  to  it,  and  the  several 

share  that  would  have  passed  to  her,  oiUs  prepared  will  be  submitted  to  the  Legis- 

he  statute  of  distributions,  had  the  tes-  lature  convened  in  special  session  on  the  23d 

ied  intestate;  and,  in  case  no  provision  of  February,  1882. 

>  made  for  her  in  said  will,  she  shall  be  The  three  most  hotly  contested  measures 
i  to  the  election  aforesaid."  considered  during  the  session,  or  for  many 
statute  under  which  persons  on  trial  sessions,  were :  1.  A  bill  providing  for  the  pur- 
l  with  crime  have  been  permitted  to  chase  of  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  a  com- 
tatements  to  the  jury,  not  under  oath,  pilation  of  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  made 
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bj  Andrew  Howell,  to  snpplj  State  and  local  tween  the  contestants.  The  bill  finally  passed 
officials.  The  bill  was  opposed  as  a  violation  of  the  House  by  a  vote  of  69  to  28 — two  more 
section  15  of  Article  XVIII  of  the  OonstitatioD,  than  the  necessary  two  thirds ;  and  the  Senate 
which  prescribes  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  by  a  vote  of  28  to  8— a  single  spare  vote.*  The 
compiling  the  laws;  the  appointment  of  a  com-  bill  was  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  the 
piler  by  the  two  Houses,  in  joint  convention ;  company  named  has  already  constructed  and 
the  approval  of  his  work  by  two  commissioners  put  in  operation  twenty  miles  of  road.  Bills 
appointed  by  the  Governor;  and  the  printing  ^*in  are  now  pending  in  Congress  to  declare  thd 
such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  bylaw.*'  The  grant,  with  other  old  railfoad  grants,  forfeited, 
friends  of  the  bill  claimed  that  the  State  could  8.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  incorporation  of 
purchase  a  compilation  as  it  could  any  other  companies  for  the  construction  of  union  depots, 
book  or  books ;  that  the  compilation  in  ques-  Though  a  general  act,  it  had  a  special  purpose— 
tion  was  a  superior  work,  and  that,  therefore,  the  erection  of  a  union  depot  at  Detroit.  The 
no  reprint  of  the  general  laws  was  necessary  bill,  as  at  first  presented,  met  decided  opposi- 
within  the  meaniog  of  the  cited  section.  The  tion  in  certain  railroad  quarters,  but  a  corn- 
bill  passed  the  Senate  without  discussion,  and  promise  was  finally  agreed  upon,  and  an  amend- 
almost  unanimously.  The  opposition  in  the  ed  bill  was  passed  into  a  law. 
House  was  severe  and  prolonged,  but  the  bill  The  election  of  United  States  Senator  for  the 
was  passed  by  a  small  majority.  It  was  vetoed  full  term  of  six  years,  from  the  4th  day  of 
by  the  Governor  as  unconstitutional,  though  March,  1881,  took  place  on  Tuesday,  Jannaiy 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  and  many  18th,  and  the  vote  in  each  House  was  as  fd- 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  had  given  lows : 
written  opinions  holding  it  constitutional.  The 
Senate  promptly  passed  it  over  the  veto ;  but 
the  House  laid  the  bill  and  veto-message  on 
the  table.  Another  bill  was  prepared,  with  a 
view  to  overcome  the  Governor's  objections  to 
some  of  the  details,  passed  by  both  Houses,  and 
again  vetoed     So  the  vexed  question  wUl  come  j^  ^he  Republican  caucus  held  the  week  pre- 

"Po*Tu.f,\*^  ""^^  ""T^  ^f?^'"''^'.  *!.    u      ^  <^eding  the  election  a  spirited  contest  was  had, 

2.  A  bill  to  confirm  the  action  of  the  board  ^^  candidates  being  ex-Governor  Henry  P. 

of  control  of  railroad  lands,  conferring  certain  Baldwin,  successor  to  the  deceased  Senator 

lands  rights,  franchises,  powers,  Mid  pnvileges  Zachariah  Chandler,  by  appointment  by  the 

upon  the  Ontonagon  and  Brul6  River  Raih-oad  Governor ;  ex-Govemor  John  J.  Bagley,  and 

Company.    The  lands m  question  were  granted  Hon.  O.  D.  Conger,  then  just  closing^his  sixth 

by  Congress  m  1856,  to  aid  m  the  construction  successive  term  as  Representative  in  Congress, 

of  a  railroad  from  Ontonagon  to  the  Wisconsin  ^^^  ^^^     ^^  ^^e  preceding  November  election, 

State  line,  and  conferred  by  the  State  m  1857  ^^d  been  the  successful  candidate  for  a  seventh 

upon  the  Ontonagon  and  State-Lme  Railroad  ^^m.    After  several  ballot*  the  name  of  ex- 

Company.     The  time  named  m  the  original  Governor  Baldwin  was  withdrawn,  when  Mr. 

grant  for  the  construction  of  the  road  expired  longer  received  the  nomination  bv  a  majoritr 

many  years  ago,  but  Congress  had  token  no  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^    Qn  the  same  day  S^nator^ald- 

steps  to  declare  the  grant  forfeited.    The  oppo-  ^^     ^y  a  vote  of  29  in  the  Senate,  and  84  in 

nents  of  the  bill  held  that  the  grant  was  for-  ^he  House,  was  elected  for  the  term  ending 

felted  yeai^  ago  by  non-oompli^ce  with  its  ^^^^  .   iggi    y^  ^^^  successor.     The  vote 

terms;  that  J(>;i«j^  purchasers  of  large  tra^^  of  the  democratic  Senators  was  equaUy  di- 

of  lands  had  acquired  interests  that  could  not  ^^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^hem  voting  for  Hon.  Orlando 

be  legis  ated  away;  and  that  homest^ers  on  j^   ^            ^^  t,,^  other  giving  his  vote  t^ 

the  lands  would  be  wronged  if  exception  was  ^^e  Republican  candidate.   The  18  Democratic 

not  made  in  the  biU  m  their  favor.     The  Lake  ^^^^  j^  ^.^e  House  were  given  to  Hon.  George 

Sapenor  Canal  and  Iron  Company,  which  had  p  ganford 

located  valuable  lands  within  the  territory  oov-  \^  ^^^^^{^^  ^^  j^^lj  ^^  ^^^  grs^  Monday  of 

ered  by  the  railroad  grant,  under  the  canal    . 

grant  to  which   it  had   succeeded,  joined   per-  •  On  the  daj  of  tUs  TOte  the  leglslatiTe  correapoodait 

Sistentlv  in  the  fight   against   the    bill.       The  ?'«»•  l)etoolt-I^>at  and  Tribime- wnrtej-TTiua  ended 

c  i^^A   '^*  *u     I'M          *      1    1  *u   A         r    £  '*,  the  Bererest  and  moet  prolonged  contait  of  thia  or  any  recent 

friends  of  the  bill  contended  that  no  forfeiture  B««Bion.    Not  a  atone  waa  left  nntumed  by  the  Wend*  or  foM 

could  be  had  without  the  action   of  Congress,  ofthebUl,  and  preaanre  waa  brought  to  bear  fh>m  eTerr  dl- 

And  ftitpd  dftoiftinnR  of  thA   TTnitfld   fttAt^a  And  recUon  uponSenatoraand  BepreaentatlTea—frommemberaof 

ana  Oliea  uecisions  or  ine    uniiea  piaies  ana  Congreaa  flunlUar  with  the  leglsUtion  attempted  laat  winter 

Stote  courts  in  defense  of  that  position  ;   that  at  Waahington,  and  ttom  oonatitnenta  at  home  wlio  can  not 

the  sales  made  and  patents  issued  were  without  5f„»°PP°*^  %  *»*?  better  knowledge  of  the  merita  of  tb» 

i.     r  1          J.U      x*^i     1               1.            11  A-L  o'll  ti^an  the  Benatora  or  RepreaentatlTea  whom  they  at* 

warrant  ox  law,  the  title  having  been  all  the  tempted  to  instruct    Only  to^ay  one  senator  recetredaboot 

time  in  the  Stote  ;  and  that  there  were  no  bona  h*l'^  doxen  telegrams  from  his  oonatttuenta  advMiif  him  of 

Ads  homesteaders  on  the  lands.   The  discassion  S'tt^J^XISi^SlS  ^CS^tel'hS^r  ilSiStSSJ 

before  the  committee  and  also  m  the  sessions  legislation.    TouroorreapondenttakeanoatocklntbecbaffM 

were  prolonged  and  heated,  and  charges  of  fiS:;;S^!?Ih%'tKlSr.!;.*?2^-,p22t,'uSSu  S^ 

bribery  and  corruption  were  exchanged  be-  tnterferea  with  their  legal  rights.'* 
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^pril  for  Jastice  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  and  two  amendments  became  a  part  of  the  Gonstitntion 

iegents  of  the  University,  with  four  party  tick-  January  1,  1882. 

ts  in  the  field.   There  was  nothing  noteworthy  The  annual  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  for 

Q  the  platform  of  either  party,  no  animation  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80th  shows  the 

Q  the  campaign,  and  the  total  vote  polled  was  financial  condition  of  the  State  at  that  date  as 

06,008  short  of  that  given  for  presidential  follows: 

lectors  at  the  preceding  November  election.    c»sh  balance,  September  so,  isso $1,678,648  oi 

'he  result  was  as  follows:  Eeoeipta  for flacal year 8,607,«88  07 

FOR   JUSTICE  or  THE   SUPREME   COURT.  ^         Total. $4,185,98108 

T         ^     «      i>       wit  -Kvr.oA     P^ymenU  during  the  year 2,892,569  01 

or  Isaac  Marston,  Republican 127,S36  — »        ^  i^^j 

\    ^°iP"^S£'  fi**dwln,  pemocrat 73,869  Balance,  September  30, 1881 $1,798,862  07 

*    John  B.  Shipman,  National  Grcenbacker 88,289  •      r                »                             v  i      » 

Charles  B.  Hyde,  Prohibidoniat 12,825  The  demands  against  the  Treasury  then  due 


Battering  and  defectiTe 57 


or  to  mature  before  the  81st  day  of  December, 


Total 247,076    1881,  were  $581,208.68.    To  this  amount  add 

Marston  over  Baldwin,   54,167;    over  all,    the  indebtedness  to  the  trust  funds  as  follows : 

,003.  To  sinking  ftind $689,000  00 


FOR   REGENTS   Or  THE  UNITERSITT. 
or  James  F.  Joy,  Repablican 127,583 


canal  fund 66,848  62 

^    primfeuy-school  interest  fond 505,852  45 


Austin  Blair,  BepubUcan 126,617  Total $1,161,696  07 

'    Oeorge  O.  N.  Lothrop,  Democzat 78,780 

'   Henry  Fraiick,  Democrat 74,198  Combining  this  last  amount  with  that  Stated 

■    Charles  J.  Willett,  National  Oreenbacker 82,614  A»e.  «Tid    to    nArnmA  dnA  for  rnrrAnf  PTnAnaPA 

»    DaTld  Par8on^  National  Oreenbacker 82  480  Ti.      ,            ?    oecome  QUe  lOr  current  expenses, 

'   Isaac  w.  McKeever,  Prohibitionist 18,266  the  demands  upon  the  Treasury  aggregate  $1  ,- 

'   Edward  c.  Newen,  l^rohibiUonist 12,850  742,904.75,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  $50,457.32, 

ottering  and  defective 582  ^^  ^215,474.22  short  of  the  net  surplu^  of  the 

At  the  same  election  judges  were  chosen  for  preceding  year. 

le  full  term  of  six  years  in  twenty-six  of  the  Of  the  interest -bearing  bonded  debt  but 

venty-eight  judicial  circuits.   Party  lines  were  $1,000  have  been  paid  during  the  year,  leaving 

•osely  drawn  in  the  larger  number  of  circuits,  due : 

id    in   eight  circuits   only  a  single   candidate     Two-miIHon  loan,  6s,  due  January  1. 1888 $590,000  00 

as  placed  in  nomination.    The  judges  elected    War-bounty  loan,  78,  due  May  i,  1890 299,000  00 

•e,  with  their  majorities:  1.  Andrew  Howell,  $889 000  00 

>  opposition;  2.  Andrew  J.  Smith,  no  oppo-  Add  non-interest-bearing  bonds : 

tion  ;  3.  F.  U.  Chambers,  816  ;  4.  G.  Thomp-  pS^^bSSd*  ^u^toditisTl'M  ^'^^  ^ 

.n  Gridley,  1,481  plurality,  with  8,269  votes         ^^1,000.° .^*^^....*.!; 12,14997     16,149  97 

r  a  third  candidate ;    5.  Frank  A.  Hooker,  

036;  6.  William  W.  Stickney,  988;  7.  Will-  Totalbonded  debt $904,149  97 

m  Newton,  1,321 ;  8.  Vernon  H.  Smith,  Sufficient  funds  are  held  in  the  Treasury, 
589 ;  9.  Allred  J.  Mills,  230  plurality,  with  and  applicable  for  that  purpose,  to  extinguish 
447  for  a  third  candidate;  10.  Oliauncey  H.  this  debt.  During  the  year  the  State  has  re- 
age,  761;  11.  Joseph  H.  Steere,  469;  12.  ceived  interest  on  surplus  funds,  specific  taxes, 
illiam  D.  Williams,  no  opposition;  13.  Ren-  United  States  bonds,  and  tax-sales,  to  the 
m  Hatch,  111;  14.  Frederick  J.  Russell,  no  amount  of  $63,475.78,  and  paid  interest  on 
>position;  15.  Russell  H.  Pealer,  913;  16.  bonded  debt,  $65,920.  Surplus  of  interest  re- 
erman  W.  Stevens,  624  plurality,  with  708  ceived,  $7,535.78. 

r  a  third  candidate;   17.  Robert  M.  Mont-  The  trust-fund   indebtedness  has  increased 

>mery,  872  plurality,  with  1,248  for  a  third  during  the  year  from  $3,564,556.02  to  $8,762,r- 

indidate;  18.  Sanford  M.  Green,  no  opposi-  476.84,  and  the  interest  paid  on  the  same  from 

an;  19.  J.  Byron  Judkins,  1,788;  20.  Dan-  $226,889   to  $247,946.86.    This  interest  was- 

I  J.  Arnold,  no  opposition;  21.  Henry  Hart,  paid  as  follows: 

1 46  ;    22.    Ohauncey  Joslin,   257 ;    23.   Jona-     Prinaary-school  interest  ftind $188,560  4t 

lan   B.   Tuttle,   543;   24.   Levi   L.   Wixon,   no     Primary-school  lire  per  cent  ftind J!'i!l  ?i 

•*•  ftK    /^i      J'        T»     /-«        X     jrkrt    *  rt«       University  interest  ftind 88,088  77. 

[)p08ltlon  ;   25.  Claudius   B.    Cxrant,   492  ;    28.     Agricultural  CoUege  interest  ftind 11,426  »s 

3h n  M.  Rice,  no  opposition.  Normal  School  Interest  ftind 8,4M  «« 

Three  constitutional  amendments  were  also  The  primary- school  fund  was  increased  from 

oted  upon  and  adopted.   The  first,  amendatory  the  above  amount  in  the  sum  of  $305,396.27'> 

f  section  12,  Article  XIH,  so  that  penal  fines,  transferred  from  the  sinking  fund  pursuant  to 

eretofore  devoted  to  library  purposes  exclu-  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  made  in 

ively,  may  be  in  whole  or  in  part  applied  to  January,  1881,  and  the  amount  disbursed  to 

tie  support  of  schools,  when  so  ordered  by  the  the  school  districts  of  the  State  in  May,  1881, 

^wnship  board  of  any  township  or  the  board  was  increased  from  47  cents  per  capita  allow- 

f  education  of  any  city.    Vote  for,  51,471 ;  ance  to  each  child  of  school  age  (the  rate  for 

gamst,  8,370.     The  other  two  amendments  1880)  to  $1.20  per  capita.    The  transfer  from 

^e  a  preceding  paragraph)  were  adopted — the  the  specific  tax  fund  to  the  same  fund  made  for 

>i^  by  a  vote  of  53,840  to  6,628,  and  the  sec-  distribution  in  May,  1882,  aggregates  $406,675.- 

►nd  by  a  vote  of  62,593  to  6,640.    Each  of  the  06. 
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The  specific  taxes  which  form  so  large  an  State  Treasurer  is  foimd  a  statement  of  n- 

item  in  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  sources  and  liabilities  of  the  fifteen  State  banks, 

year  to  year,  and  all  of  which,  except  the  as  shown  by  their  official  reports  made  July  2, 

mining  taxes  collected  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  1881.    Resources:  Loans   and  discounts,  $S,- 

are  set  apart  by  constitutional  provision — first,  414,221.49  ;  bouds,  $105,498.02 ;  cash  and  caah 

to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  State's  items,  $479,366.39 ;  real  estate  and  fixtorei, 

indebtedness  to  the  educational  funds ;  second,  $83,597.97 ;   due   from    banks    and  bankers, 

to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  State  $679,291.51 ;  expenses,  $12,175.31 ;  over-dnfts, 

debt;  and,  third  (the  principal  of  the  State  $35,564.03.    Total,  $4,809,714.72.    LiabiUties: 

debt  being  now  provided  for),  to  the  primary-  Capital,  $1,014,285.40;  surplus,  $218,545.99; 

schoo]  interest  fund,  for  annual  distribution,  due  banks,  $8,414.75 ;  due  depositors,  $3,443,* 

amounting  in  1881  to  $750,089.29— came  from  106.29 ;    profit    and   loss,   $75,365.69 ;    redis- 

the  following  sources:  counts,  $49,996.60.    Total,  $4,809,714.72.   The 

BaiiTMui  companies $618,984  »  increase  of  Capital  over  that  reported  July  1, 

Street  railway  oompanies 8,199  68  1880,  is  $140,535.40 ;  also  of  amount  du6  de- 

S^Si.i25i°Si^C*r.??°:!r!!!:::::   bJ;}S  \l  po«tor«.  1909,173.29.  The  total  ««»ur«««- 

life-inaarance  oompanies 20,869  09  ceed  those  of  the  previous  year,  $1,035,586.34, 

Plato-glass  insaranoe  companies .o^SS  and  the  loans  and  discounts  fall  short,  $50,- 

^KSjS^^m'jL'Sie;::::::::::::::::::;::::;^     4;^  to  426.96.  increase  in  number  of  banks,  two. 

Express  companies 1,628  94  Fourteen  savings-banks  reported  undertkte 

EwiimpSJJmeSl'^'Pi**;::-;                    i,^??  ofOctoberSd.  Resources:  Loans  and  discouim 

Musical  societies 4  60  $7,653,973.76;  bonds  and  mortgages,  $1,806,- 

-  .  ,                                                 ^^noawi  403.38 ;  cash  and  cash  items,  $921,391.54 ;  real 

^*^ iToo,oww  ^^^^  ^^^  fixtures,   $360,479.71;   due   from 

The  receipts  from  the  same  sources  last  banks  and  bankers,  $1,169,931.85;  expeiwea, 
year  amounted  to  $619,542.58.  Increase,  $34,111;  over-drafts,  $40,949.73.  Total  re- 
$140,546.71.  sources,  $11,987,240.97.  Increase  over  re- 
According  to  the  late  United  States  census  sources  reported  October  4,  1880,  $2,214,299.- 
the  local  indebtedness  (county,  city,  town,  and  78.  The  increase  in  item  of  loans  and  dis- 
school  district)  was,  September  30,  1880,  asfol-  counts  was  $3,148,257.86,  while  the  bond  and 
lows:  mortgage  securities  decreased  $926,086.17. 
Bonded  debt  of  counties I870.809  The  liabilities  were:  Capital,  $1,165,000;  sar- 

a^dlTM^fto^shi^:::::::;::::::    s^SI  pi««>  $118,952.29;  due  banks,  $177,520.99; 

Floating  debt  of  townships 279,857  due  depositors,  $1 0,295,025.36 ;  profit  and  loss, 

Sill?/H^t''«^''ifH!?.!?nH^       ^^^  $97,510.89;    interest    and    exchange,    $138,- 

Floating  debt  of  cities  and  villages 02.899  ant  m       m  a  i      aii  na^r  nA/\  Arr       t                 .J 

Bondecfdebt  of  school  district?: l,298;i9i  231.34.     Total,    $11,987,240.47.     Increase  of 

jHoating  debt  of  school  districts 96,081  amount  due  depositors,  $2,058,931.36;  and  of 

Total $9,851,877  Combined  capital  and  surplus,  $7,821 .05.    De- 

lAj.       i-,  crease  in  number  of  banks,  one. 

On  the  6th  day  of  October  the  Auditor-Gen-  The  preUminary  report  of  the  Commissioner 

eral  apportioned  the  State  taxes  for  the  year  ^f  Insurance  is  made  for  the  year  ending  De- 

for  the  following  purposes:  ^5^^^^,^^  31,  1881,  and  sets  forth  the  financial 

For  University  of  Michigan $116,000  00  condition   of  Oflrh  fitork   fire   And   fire-marine 

*»    State  Normal  School 44isoo  00  ?0"^"<'"   ^^  .o»cn  SWCK,  nre,  ana  nre-manuo 

**  Bute  Agricaitarai  ck>nege 50,969  50  msurance  uomg  busmess  m  ttje  state,  ana 

u  Sf *.f.  ^**if°v^?^'  Jv  •  •»»;  i f I'SJ  S5  making  the  annual  statement  required  by  law. 

"    Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 18,500  00  rp»  ^  ^™^:o-;^««.,  «.,»,».«*; .^^  ♦i!^  .^.v^Jf<.  mnA 

"  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb . .       4r,600  00  ^^^  commissioner  summarizes  the  reports  and 

**  State  Reform  School  for  Boys 61,250  00  tables :  ^^  The  entire  capital  stock  represented 

*»    state  Reform  School  for  GIpIs. 98,550  00  omnnnta  to   itfil  01Q9R0*   tlift   lulmittMl  affietS 

"    State  House  of  Correction 8,868  89  ?      Jl ««  J/«  T^i'        '      V '             aaminec  awew 

*«    Eastern  Asylum  for  Insane. 96,000  00  tO    $1 38,5 12,491  ;    SUrpluS  aS    regards   pollCJ- 

u  Michigan  Asylum  for  Insane S'JJJ  S2  holders,  $88,974,649;  and   the    surplus  over 

**    New  Asylum  for  Insane.... 60,000  00  .4.  1^       j      n      xv        t   v-Vi.*                     **  ♦« 

**  RepairiiHr  Capitol 6000  00  capital   and  aU  other  liabibties  amounts  to 

"  FisTi^Commission. ...*.'.'.'.'*.'..*.".'.*.■;;;.*.*.*..'        slooo  00  $38,108,728.    In    making  up  the  exhibit  of 

"  ym^.^'^::::-^                    ^'^i  S  ^th  home  and  foreign  companies,  all  deposits 

**  General  ditate  purposes 404,676  00  of  fuuds  made  in  States  for  the  exclusive  beo- 

Toul  sute  taxes                            tL  142.784  66  ®^^  ®^  policy-holders  in  such  States  have  been 

Add  indebtedness  of  counties  to  state.........      248,806  00  deducted  from  the  available  assets.    A  dedac- 

„    .                                           tion  has  also  been  made  of  the  liabilities  in 

Total  apportionment $1,891,087  66  g^ch  States.    The  Companies  of  foreign  goT- 

The  apportionment  was  made  on  the  basis  ernments  are  each  rated  as  having  a  capit>] 

of  the  new  equalization   established  by  the  stock  of  $200,000,  and  their  financial  condition 

State  Board  in  August  which  increased  the  given  on  the  basis  of  their  assets  and  liabiliti^ 

valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  assess-  in  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  tbe 

able  from  $680,000,000,  as  determined  in  1876,  provisions  of  Act  No.  71,  Laws  of  1879.   The 

to  $810,000,000.    The  tax  is  a  fraction  over  fire  and  inland  marine  risks  written  in  MicbigaD 

$1.41  on  each  $1,000.  during  the  year  1881  amount  to  $181,740,666.- 

Acoompanying  the  annual  report  of   the  80;   premiums   received,  $2,256,644.19;  tsd 
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ncurred,  $1,490,866.24^  as  shown  bj  the 
nies  that  have  reported/' 
iparing  the  business  of  the  year  with 
»i  1880,  the  commissioner  says:  *^The 

of  the  Michigan  business  show  aboat 
me  in  amoont  of  risks  written.  The 
mi  receipts  in  1881  exceed  those  of  1880 
oat  $225,000,   but  the  losses  incurred 

1881  will  exceed  those  of  1880  in  the 
I  $500,000. 

statistics  given  cover  the  business  of  2 
;an  companies,  86  companies  incorporated 

the  laws  of  other  States,  1  Canadian 
nj,  and  28  foreign  companies.  The  de- 
»r  the  two  Michigan  companies  are :  oap- 
500,000;  admitted  assets,  $881,807.19; 
ies,  including  reinsurance  fund  and  cap- 
id  excluding  liabilities  on  special  depos- 
•18,945.80;  surplus,  as  regards  policy- 
B,  $717,861.89 ;  surplus  over  capital  and 
bilities,  $217,861.89;  risks  written  on 
:anf  $12,420,945;  premiums  received, 
47.27;  losses  incurred,  $76,924.62;  loss- 
l,  $66,622.08. 

estimated  amount  of  merchantable  tim- 
luding  May  81,  1880,  was  as  follows  in 
wer  reninsula : 


COUNTIES. 


PINE  iPlmma  ^nim$). 


No.orfeH 
(bowtt-mcMtm). 

»f  Streams  flowtng  into  9ag1iuiw  Baj, 
nfc  Saginaw  Blrer  and  tributaries ....    7,000,000,000 
r  streams  flowing  into  Lake  ITaron . . .    8,000,000,000 
rstreams  flowing  Into  Lake  Michigan.  14,000,000,000 


1. 


29,000,000,000 


the  census  year  ending  May  81, 1880 
ing  2,9S8,eOO,000  shingles  and  428,445,. 
:hs,  bat  exclnsire  of  86,000,000  sUTes 
»0,000  sets  headings) 4,0681,778,000 

pine  remaining  on  the  Lower  Peninsula 
ibuted  over  about  6,500,000  acres.  Lit- 
naius  in  large  bodies  south  of  latitude 
rth,  though  south  to  latitude  43**  north, 
still  to  be  found  covering  small  areas, 
stimated  amount  of  575,500,000  cords  of 
ood  is  distributed  over  some  20,000,000 

le  Upper  Peninsnla  it  was  as  follows : 

PINE  {P,mm,  ,tftbm,\  (bc«d-m««w). 

'  Menominee  Birer  and    tributaries 

lette  and  Menominee  Counties) 1,600,000,000 

tm,    Houghton,   Keweenaw,    Baraga, 

ette  (west  and  north  of  Menominee 

and  Menominee  (east  of  Menominee 

C3ountle» 8,400,000,000 

ift,  Chippewa,  Mackinac,  and   Delta 

es 8,000,000,000 

1 6,000,000,000 

the  census  year  ending  May  81, 1880 
ing  106,482,000  shingles,  and  84^266,000 
828,488,000 

^imated  amount  of  124,500,000  cords 
l-wood  is  distributed  over  some  10,000,- 
res. 

Q  '*  Michigan  and  its  Resources,^*  a 
let  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
ion,  the  following  table  is  prepared, 
ig  State  and  United  States  lanas  subject 
y  October  1,  1881 : 


Alcona. 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Banga. 

Barry 

Bay 

Benxie 

Berrien 

Branch  

Calhoun 

Charleroiz 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare  

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delu 

Eaton. 

Emmett 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Grand  Trarerse. 

Gratiot 

Houghton. 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

loeoo 

Isabella. 

Isle  BoyaL 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer. 

Leelenaw 

Livingston 

Mackinac 

Manistee 

Manitou 

Marquette. 

Mason 

Mecosta. 

Menominee 

MidUnd 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency... 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

OtUwa 

Presque  Isle.... 

Boscommon 

Saginaw 

Banllac 

Schoolcraft. 

St  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren 

Wexford 


S 


14,095 

840 

4&,9«0 

1,068 


40 
1,118 
8,928 


160 

i,ei8 

80,749 

67 

1,779 


18,187 

271 

219 

«,086 

40 

4,517 

2,978 

400 


560 

SO 

17,209 

40 

8,787 

80 

40 

4,588 


1,848 
178 

1,688 
200 
120 

2,726 

2,002 
200 

1,052 
80 

8,177 

408 

11,142 


40 
26,796 


148 

80 

40 

8,818 

9,658 

458 

2,544 

9,686 


55,574 

24,780 

1,994 

128 

75 

1,976 


665 

40 

1,197 


PnbUe- 
ichool 


5,928 

2,769 

6,480 

5,161 

11,774 

111 

2,188 

2,720 

40 

46 

120 

2.476 

10,697 

84,098 

8,744 

126 

6,694 

15,508 

40 

6,069 

'  1,662 
2,126 
1,120 

18,548 

8,177 

40 

"im 

720 

8.876 

'    400 

"6*606 

2,211 

4,485 

860 

1,855 

40 

84,428 

8,288 

1,928 

42,4()5 

1,628 

1,088 

18,814 

8,686 

8,647 

140 

200 

6,600 

4,128 

4,474 

40 

1,200 

4,602 

85,280 

2,012 

6,800 

6,121 

1,218 

10,955 

4,194 

2,074 

2,720 

88,191 

440 

80 

2355 

820 

4,280 


Agrieal. 

CoUcg* 


2^785 

'"846 
6,148 


8.405 
6,728 


720 

27,116 
1,718 

'  8,680 

*  1,769 
"  9418 


17,066 
4,080 

V.289 


Unhad 
StatM 


•  ••••• 

28,040 


9,860 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

6,060 

671 

62,000 


8,750 


164 

10,748 

292,6C0 

2,076 

22,467 
185,240 

•  •  •  •  ■  • 

2344 


1,898 

120 

69,000 


28,000 

40 

14,640 


4,100 
4,000 
8,120 

2,986 

78.000 

14,888 

15,898 

228,000 

4,766 

46,800 

"2,688 

"   "46 

4^907 

1,166 

868 

"i,iii 

1,600 

868,000 

160 

67,150 

4.074 

80 

81,668 

11,448 


187,600 


1,006 


There  are,  besides  those  ennmerated,  200 
acres  of  "  University  land  "  in  Kalamazoo,  80 
in  Berrien,  and  67  id  Ottawa ;  and  280  acres 
of  '*  asset  land  '*  in  Lapeer,  and  40  in  Genesee. 

In  addition  to  the  above  lands  held  hj  the 
State,  the  several  land-grant,  railroad,  and  ca- 
nal companies  held  lands  at  the  same  date,  as 
follows: 


Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Ballroad  Compaxxj 146,100 

Grand  Bapids  and  Indiana  Ballroad  Companj 687,087 

Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw  Ballroad  Companj . .    884,405 
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^•^L^"**^'  ""*  Mmrqaette  BailroiMl  Com-    ^^^^     Lake  Shore  «id  Michigan  Southern .T'w 

Chicago  and  NortiiwesteraBaiiro'i^C^^^  657,220     ^i^SPSiilS^^ ,  ** 

Lake^aperior  Ship  Canal.  EaUway  and  GSn  com.    ^^^  gSSjo^Gr^id  TV^ik ! ! ! ! ! ^ 

St.]fcKci^iJMdWne™Viiind'Comi^^^  m\m     J^J'^K^JLiU'^^^^^ ^ 

Michig^  Land  and  Iron  Company,  sa'coeisor  to  ?m^^  ^'Sii^n^^  ri^T ffl 

Mi^tte,  Houghton  and  Ontoiagon  Kailn,ad  SSXG2l?Ha^en2dM!iw*\ike;:;::::::::::"^      l5 

Co°»P"y '«»'®'»     Flint  and  Pere  Marquette M 

The  lands  held  by  the  four  corporatioDs  first  ^t\BiI^7,'^'^"''^}^^^.^^^^^            15 

named  are  in  the  Lower  Peninsula,  and  maj    Grand  Rapida  and  Indiana m 

be  classed  as  pine  and  farm  lands.    The  lands  SnX8"uthTra^!^*'!^::•;                              *« 

of  the  five  other  corporations  are  all  located  in  Fort  Wavne  and  Jackaon.' . .'                                     m 

the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  include  both  mineral    ?^Jf<>«^^°  ^'S®^*°t  ^"°^  '^'^^ ?J 

jM     '       A      jM  Lake  George  and  Muskegon 19 

and  pine  lands.  Pinconning » 

The   last  published  report  of  the  Oomrois-     Tawaa  and  Bav  County « 

sioner  of  Railroads  covers  the  year  ending  |^^?KJS;»^;Sd&arthw^^^                                    iS 

December  81,  1880,  and  the  business  of  fifty    Paw  Paw »   « 

corporatio«8,  ander  the  control  of  thirty-8ix  Stk^n^BwS'JdT.IU  iii;::::::::::::::::::::'  > 

managements.      These    corporations    operate    Hobart  and  Manistee w 

6,427,64  miles  of  road,  3,824  being  in  Michigan,  ^^^  pwiksula 

an  increase  over  1879  of  166  miles.     The  capi-  z^.          ^  »  ^v     *                                         ma 

«u  <uv»^f»^  \i     J^y  X vv  u4»i«o.      -^   w  v«p        Chicago  and  Northwestern MS 

tal  stock  of  the  fifty  corporations,  paid  in  and     I>eti^t,  Mackinac  and  Marquette !» 

invested  in  the  roads,   is  $160,580,320.06,    or     MarquetU,  Houghton  and  Ontonagon W 

$27,876.48  per  mile.    The  debt  is:   funded,     H^ta^drS^h  Lake. :::::::': !::       I 

$142,212,896.73;  floating,  $11,159,412.17 ;  to-  — 

tal,  $153,372,308190,  or  $26,147.63  per  mile.  •^otaL 4^44 

Total  stock  and  debt,  $313,952,628.95,  being  From  tables  in  the  "  Lumberman's  Gazette," 

$53,624.11  per  mile  of  road,  while  the  com-  published  at  Bay  City,  giving  the  total  produo- 

missionerpute  the  total  cost  of  roads  and  e^^^  t;ionof  white-pine  lumber  in  the  Northwest  for 

ments  at  $297,388,917.13,  or  only  $51,149.95  per  ^^^  y^ars  past,  the  following  figures  are  taken, 

™"f A.JoSoH^^l  investment  m  Michigan  he  puts  ^^^^^  ^he  cut  at  principal  Michigan  points  for 

at  $204,673,520.43,  and  the  cost  of  the  Michi-  1331  r                   f        f             e      f 

gan  roads  at  $195,594,851.30.    The  excess  of  '                                                         f«i. 

stock  and  debt  over  cost  of  road-bed  and  equip-    saginaw  district i,2Hooo,0(» 

ment  is  $9,078,665.13,  arising  largely  from  the    ^J^J^'^- ^jSS 

fact  that  "the  resources  of  the  corporations  Ludin^fton*/////////////.*.'..'.'.'.*.*. '.".*.'.".'/.*".''.    i3o!wq,uoo 

have  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  interest  on  the    Orand  Haren  and  spring  Lake 191,000,0m 

bonded  debt  and  expenses,  thereby  incurring  a  SSt^t^Si i^itoiiuii^ild  ^d L^^  Huron     ^^** 

floating  debt,  which  is  included  in  the  account       Shore 89(Mxn.0M 

of   indebtedness."     But   seven    corporations    Sjl^  ^El^»"?  1?,^,*"  ^^J?^ ^JSS 

•  .,    1    .  ,     .  \..  Chicago  and  West  Michigan  Bailroad 65,000,010 

failed  to  earn  enough  to  pay  operating  ex-    Northern  Eaiht)ad Sooo,(K» 

peoses — four  of  them  being  **  log-roads  " — ^the      ^Mnt  and  Pero  Marquette  Bailroad KJOMfiVi 

deficiency  being  $64,«8.64.    In  1879  ten  com-  >"^!fSdWi^di;«;n^'!":  "'' "^      («.mw 

ponies  were  deficient  in  the  sum  of  $246,926.82.     Miaoeilaneous 92,000,010 

The  total  earnings  of  the  roads  were  $56,650,-  -  ^                                              TXtTilflJo 

054.10,  against  $45,942,860.23  in  1879.     The  JV>iv«w«^ 

expenses,  $32,268,996.74,  against  $26,906,685.-  The  products  of  Bay  and  Saginaw  Count; 

44.    Earnings  above  operating  expenses,  $24,-  mills  are  definitely  given  as  follows : 

381,057.36,  an  increase  over  1879  of  $5,345,-    j^^^  manufkctured,  feet 9i%mi^ 

882.57.    But  six  companies  paid  any  dividends    On  dock  at  dose  of  season,  feet 282.i!0>tf 

-tlie  aggregate  being  but  $8,300,952  57.    The    gSdSSiS'ii'U.V.-.;.;.;;.-.-.:-.. •.•.•.•.•.■.•. V& 

total  number  of  passengers  carried  durmg  the    Lathe  manuikctured. «6,^t8i 

year,  13,507,200,  an  increase  of  2,541,583  over    Shingles manuihctured .'.*....'*!  »4.»«2J 

1879.    The  number  carried  one  mile  waa  114,-    S^dTn^m^SSS^d  •; *5;JJS5 

580,292,  at  a  cost  of  $'0269  per  mile.  The  freight    Logs  in  miU.boom ! ! ! '.   4«,tfi,9« 

tonnage  was  55,122,240,  exceeding  the  freight  rru    •     ««  i        i.  j             »tT\_  .      av  i^ 

carriaieofl8T9  by  30,873,860  toni.    The  num-  The  journal  quoted  says:  "DnnngtheW 

ber  of  tons  carried  one  mile  was  4,789,420,773,  *!"tt  't?"'^*,?*  T"*'  '""T*  ^IET^"*  -, 

an  increase  over  1879  of  1,190,744,288.    The  f'°  **"«  ^T    rr^^^lT/n^  P/®**^  V^ 

average  charge  per  mile  for  each  ton  of  freight  'V*^?*"  »$?"*  1,000,000,000  feet,  yet,  notwith- 

hauleS  was  ,V.  of  a  cent  per  miJe,  against  ^V  f*"""*'"?  t^/"  eno^ow  increase   the  amoMt 

in  1879  in  manufacturers' hands  IS  probably  lesa  at  th* 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Pref^nt  time  (January  1,  1882)  than  during 

miles  of  raaroad  in  Michigan  on  the  3l8t  day  "'^^f'  »'  the  three  previous  years." 

of  December,  1881,  a  year  later  than  the  com-  The  annual  report  of  the  salt  wspector  show* 

misaioner's  report :  •  inetMM  o*cr  isso,  sto  miiw. 
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92  steam-blocks  in  operation,  29  pan-blocks, 
2  kettle-blocks ;  total  number  of  blocks  121, 
and  4,500  salt-covers.  Estimated  annual  ca- 
pacity, 8,400,000  barrels.  The  following  is  a 
comparison  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  salt 
produced  in  1880  and  1881 : 


HALT. 

1880. 

1881. 

Fine 

2,589,087 
16,691 
22,287 
48,628 

2,678,910 
18,885 

Ptekers' 

8olar 

9,688 

BecoDd  qoality. 

52,821 

Total 

2,676,588 

2,750,299 
78,711 

IixmM 

TEARS. 

Ore. 

Pfff-iroo. 

29,685 
17,404 
89,588 
48,528 
52,958 

8^,251 

On  sad  pl(. 

ValM. 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1,025,129 
1,125,098 
1,418,182 
1,987,598 
2,821,815 

1,064,814 
1,142,497 
1,458,765 
2,086,121 
2,874,268 

$5,299,508 
6,684,482 
11,418,114 
19,457,^7 
20,498,618 

26  years. 

17,642,448 

18,485,694 

$188,592,276 

The  total  amount  inspected  in  each  salt  dis- 
trict is  as  follows : 

Bwivli. 

District  No.  1,  Saginaw  County 1,087,050 

•*       No.  2,  Bay  County 1,112,529 

*•       No.  8,  Huron  County 826.952 

**       No.  4,  loaeo  County 147,579 

•*       No.  5,  Midland  County 74,581 

**       No.  6,  Manistee  County 16,042 

Total 2,750,299 

While  the  average  depth  of  the  Saginaw 
wells  is  about  900  feet,  the  Manistee  salt  de- 
posit was  reached  at  a  depth  of  1,964  feet, 
when  82  feet  of  solid  salt-rock  was  found. 
A  single  Saginaw  well  has  yielded  26,000 
barrels  in  a  manufacturing  season  of  eight 
months. 

A  "Lumberman's  Gazette"  writer  says: 
"  The  salt  interest  of  Michigan  can  be  safely 

g renounced  a  permanent  source  of  wealth, 
ubterranean  explorations  are  being  made  in 
widely  scattered  parts  of  the  Lower  Peninsula 
— in  Berrien,  Gratiot,  Muskegon,  Alpena,  Che- 
boygan, and  other  counties — with  promising 
prospects.  Under  a  general  enabling  act  passed 
Dy  the  last  Legislature,  an  underground  pipe- 
line, nine  inches  in  bore  and  twelve  miles  in 
length,  was  laid  between  the  salt-wells  of  East 
Tawas  and  the  lumber-mills  at  Oscoda;  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  supply  brine  enough  for 
the  daily  manufacture  of  one  thousand  bar- 
rels." 

Also :  "  The  best  qualities  of  Michigan  salt 
sell  promptly  for  dairy  and  family  use,  aud  are 
especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  packers  of 
meats  and  fish.  The  inferior  grades  are  branded 
as  such,  and  sold  for  salting  stock  and  hides, 
and  similar  purposes,  while  an  increasing  mar- 
ket has  opened  for  refuse  salt  as  a  fertilizer. 
Shipments  in  bulk  and  in  sacks  have  recently 
begun." 

In  1880  the  average  price  of  Michigan  salt 
was  75  cents  per  barrel,  and  in  1881,  83f  cents 
— Saginaw  salt  averaging  90  cents. 

The  Marquette  "  Mining  Journal  "  gives  full 
statistics  of  the  product  of  the  Upper  Peninsu- 
lar iron-mines  for  1881,  and  also  a  table  of  the 
aggregate  production  of  the  mines  and  furnaces, 
in  gross  tons,  since  1856,  and  the  value  of  the 
same.  The  product  for  the  last  five  years  is 
appended,  and  also  the  total  for  the  twenty-six 
years: 


The  value  of  the  quartz  product  of  1881  was 
$75,718,  giving  a  total  production  for  the  year 
of  $20,578,718. 

Six  mines  raised  ore  exceeding  $1,000,000 
each,  as  follows :  Republic,  $2,887,860 ;  Lake 
Superior,  $2,186,678.50;  Cleveland,  $1,886,- 
405.50;  Champion,  $1,464,270;  Chapin,  $1,- 
076,168;  Indiana,  $1,024,600.60. 

The  following  table,  from  the  same  paper, 
shows  the  product  of  the  Lake  Superior  char- 
coal-furnaces in  1881,  with  its  value  in  mar- 
ket: 


NAME  OF  FURNACB. 

Grots  ton*. 

17.080 

8^6 

714 

10,258 
4,680 
7,881 
4,109 

ValiM. 

Pioneer 

$010,900 
860,080 
81,420 
807,690 
140,400 
884,980 
128,270 

Menominee 

Florence 

Carp  Ri?er  Iron  Company 

JacKson 

Deer  Lake 

MarteL 

Total 

62,988 

$1,568,600 

Concerning  the  out-put  of  the  copper-mines 
of  Lake  Superior  for  1881,  the  "Portage  Lake 
Mining  Gazette,"  of  January  6th,  said :  Below 
will  be  found  the  yield  of  the  leading  mines  of 
this  district  for  the  year  ending  December  81, 
1881 : 


MINES. 

Calomet  and  Ilecla 

Quincy 

Osceola 

Atlantia 

Franklin 

Pewabic 

Allouez 

Copper  Falls 

Hancock 

All  other  sources,  including  Central, 
Phoenix,  Conglomerate,  and  St.  Clair 
mines,  the  Ontonagon  district  and 
tributaries,  about 


Toiu. 

19,402 

8,407 

2,408 

1,816 

1,614 

1,128 

909 

469 

446 


2,400 


Poondt. 

482 
1,436 

880 
1,996 

190 
1,660 
1,846 

810 

608 


Total 84,102 

Product  in  1880 81,600 


1,196 


Excess  in  1881. 


2,602         1,196 

Estimating  the  mineral  yield  for  1881  at 
80  per  cent  ingot,  the  "  Northwestern  Mining 
Journal "  (published  at  Hancock)  tabulates  the 
total  production  of  mines  named  since  the  be- 
ginning of  mining  operations : 

MINES.  Tona,  fngot. 

Atlantic 10,587 

Calumet  and  Hecla 142,127  . 

PrankHn 16,848 

Hancock 1,760 

Huron 8,970 

Osceola 9,928 

Pewabic 12,419 

Quincy 29,475 

Total 226,659 

The  writer  adds:  "At  twenty  cents  per 
pound,  the  united  product  of  the  above-men- 
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tioned  mines  has  amounted  to  nearlj  ninety- 
one  miUion  dollars,  and  every  one  of  them  to- 
day is  in  better  condition  to  produce  plenti- 
fully and  profitably  than  ever  before/' 

In  advance  of  his  annual  report  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  furnishes  the  following  crop  and 
farm  statistics.  The  first  table  compares  the 
products  of  1879  and  1880 ;  and  the  second, 
1880  with  1881 : 


PRODUCTS. 


Wheat,  acres  harvested 

Wheat,  bushels  raised 

Wheat,  average  boshels  per  acre. 

Oom,  acres  harvested 

Com,  boshels  raised 

Cora,  average  boshels  of  ears  per  acre 

Oats,  acres  harvested 

Oats,  boshels  raised  

Oats,  average  boshels  per  acre 

Clover-seed,  acres  harvested 

Clover-seed,  boshels  raised 

Clover-seed,  average  boshels  per  acre. 

Barlej,  acres  harvested 

Barley,  boshels  raised 

Barley,  average  boshels  per  acre 

Peas,  acres  harvested. 

Peas,  boshels  raised 

Peas,  average  boshels  per  aero 

Potatoes,  acres  harvested 

Potatoes,  boshels  raised 

Potatoes,  average  boshels  per  acre. . . 

Hay,  acres  harvested 

Hay,  tons  raised 

Hay,  average  nombcr  of  tons  per  acre 

Sheep,  nomber  sheared 

Wool,  poonds  sheared 

Wool,  average  oomber  lbs.  per  head. . 

Apples,  boshels  sold 

Peaches,  boshels  sold 

Grapes,  poonds  sold 

Cherries,  corrantSi  ploms,  and  berries, 
bushels  sold. 


1880. 

1,768,475 

80,6ua.075 

17-80 

741,404 

AOOMll 

61  88 

466,245 

18,914,783 

89-85 

71,492 

82,824 

116 

84,802 

652,698 

19-08 

27,888 

406,798 

14-60 

83,298 

8,815,787 

98-84 

943,426 

1,146,784 

1-21 

1,965,952 

10,724,107 

5-45 


i8r». 

1,605,686 

80,988,840 

19-80 

742,859 

42,764,128 

57-57 

440,728 

16,089,855 

84-25 

194,899 

818,068 

1-61 

44,007 

991,659 

22-58 

88,079 

587,789 

15-95 

89,441 

8,025,475 

8918 

943,871 

1,051,115 

111 

1,828,5S0 

9,582,034 

5-28 

1,881,910 

229,570 

2,956,487 

161,816 


Fruit  statistics  not  compiled  at  date  of  Sec- 
retary's communication,  but  the  product  of 
1880  was  much  larger  than  that  of  1879. 


FARMS,  STOCK,*  ETC. 


Farms,  number  of 

Farms,  acres  of  improved  land  in 

Farms,  acres  of  onimproved  land  In . . 

Farms,  total  nomber  of  acres  in 

Farms,  average  of  acres  in  each 

Wheat  acres  now  on  the  ground 

Horses,  nomber  of. 

Milch-cows,  nomber  ot 

Cattle,  other  than  milch-cows,  No.  of. 

Hogs,  nomber  of 

Sheep,  nomber  of 

Apple-orchards,  nomber  of  acres  in . . . 
Peach-orchards,  nomber  of  acres  in. . . 


1881. 


119,769 

6,874.885 

4,708398 

11,077,165 

92-40 

1,783,819 

805,691 

811,800 

822,281 

424,795 

2,09.%408 

Not 
complete. 


1880. 

118,941 

6,217,209 

4,761,058 

10,977,105 

92-19 

1,882,866 

293,210 

804,142 

844,791 

463,629 

1,892,811 

226,849 

18,901 


Vamum  B.  Cochran,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  be  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, vice  Superintendent  Gower,  resigned,  to 
accept  the  superintendency  of  the  State  Re- 
form School  for  Boys,  furnishes  the  following 
school  statistics  from  the  advance-sheets  of  his 
annual  report: 

Nomber  of  distrlets,  September,  1881 6,524 

Increase  over  previoos  year. 172 

Nomber  of  school-houses 6,578 

Increase  over  previous  year 178 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty  years 

of  age 618,817 

Increase  doring  the  year 12,096 

Number  of  children  attending  poblic  schools 871,618 

Increase  over  previoos  year 9,057 

*  Does  not  inoluda  Uve-stook  in  dtlea,  except  in  a  few  oases. 


Nomber  of  sittings  in  pnblle  schools 4M.M4 

Increase  over  1880 i%4S5 

Nomber  of  private  utd  seleettschools ^ 

Number  of  teachers  employea,  male 4,0M 

Nomber  of  teachers  emf^yed,  female 10,44S 

Increase  over  1880 S» 

Wages  paid  teachers $i,0H6MM 

Increase  over  1880 106,6tt  M 

Estimated  value  of  school  property 9^888,96100 

Amount  on  hand  from  previoos  year 667,€65  91 

Amount  received  from  one-mill  tax 5(i7,lll  ft 

Amount  received  from  primary-school  ftind. . .         612,209  44 

library  moneys 1S,81S  » 

Amount  received  ss  tuition  of  non-residents . .  85,119  08 

Amount  received  from  district  taxes 2,28S,§33  97 

Amount  received  from  all  other  sources 2SSi200  M 

ToUl  receipts  of  the  year $4.80U818  9i 

Amount  carried  forward  to  next  year. b8i,215  44 

Expenditures,  including  wages  of  teachera, 

payments  on  debts,  buildlnga,  etc 8,417,909  49 

Total  expenditures  of  the  year $4,801,81892 

The  attendance  of  students  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  during  the  school  year  188(^'81 
was  492 ;  number  of  graduates  in  1881,  90 ; 
number  of  instructors,  12.  Ordinary  receipU, 
$28,885.02;  expenditures,  $24,066.62.  Addi- 
tional buildings  and  permanent  improyementB, 
$24,066.  Students  thoroughly  prepared  to  take 
work  m  the  higher  classes  can  complete  the  pro- 
fessional course  in  one  year,  thou^  the  autiM>r- 
ities  advise  that  the  coursee  marked  out  for  the 
last  two  years  be  pursued  in  the  school. 

The  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege gives  the  number  of  students  in  attendance 
during  the  year  as  228,  classified:  Resident 
graduates,  4 ;  seniors,  85 ;  juniors,  88 ;  sopho- 
mores, 68 ;  freshmen,  90 ;  in  select  studiee,  13. 
The  number  of  graduates,  18.  An  ad^onal 
professorship  was  created  and  filled — ^that  of 
History  and  Political  Economy.  A  library  and 
museum-building,  an  enlargement  of  the  chem- 
ical laboratory,  and  several  farm-buildings  are 
in  process  of  construction,  appropriations  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1881.  The 
appropriations  for  buildings  and  current  ex- 
penses were  $50,969.50.  The  trust  fund,  Sep- 
tember 80th,  was  $173,478.88,  having  increased 
during  the  year  $20,841.18.  The  interest 
from  the  trust  fund  and  on  the  part-paid  lands 
amounted  for  the  fiscal  year  to  $20,000.30; 
6,528*97  acres  of  Agricultural  College  lands 
were  sold,  during  the  year  ending  September 
dOth,  for  $26,007.25.  The  number  of  acres 
remaining  unsold  at  same  date  was  146,803*97. 
The  price  of  the  college  lands  has  been  in- 
creased to  $5  per  acre. 

The  annual  report  made  by  the  acting  pres- 
ident to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Michigan 
University  chronicles  a  very  prosperous  jear. 
The  number  of  students  registered  and  cata- 
logued was  1,534,  an  increase  of  104  over  the 
preceding  year.  These  students  are  classified: 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  521 ;  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sa^ 
gery,  880;  Department  of  Law,  871 ;  School  of 
Pharmacy,  88 ;  Homosopathic  Medical  Colleff^ 
88 ;  College  of  Dental  Surgeiy,  86.  In  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  there  were  7  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Civil  Engineer,  28  for  that  of  Bachelor  d 
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9  (English),  58  for  Bachelor  of  Science, 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  77  for  Bachelor 
bers  (Latin),  and  240  for  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
210  new  students  in  this  department,  75 
dmitted  on  diplomas  given  bj  the  high- 
»  of  the  State,  the  standing  of  which 
3  is  yearly  passed  npon  by  the  faculty, 
8  recommendation  of  committees  ap- 
1  to  visit  and  examine  the  schools.  Dur- 
B  year  431  d^rees  were  conferred  on 
lation :  96  npon  the  graduates  from  the 
;inent  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Arts ; 
n  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  99  from  the 
cmeut  of  Medicine  and  Snrgery,  145  from 
jpartment  of  Law,  21  from  the  HomoBO- 
Medical  College,  and  37  from  the  College 
ital  Surgery.  Eight  honorary  degrees 
onferred.  During  the  year  a  School  of 
al  Science  was  organized,  and  ia  now  in 
»eration.  The  first  announcement  con- 
a  list  of  ten  professors  and  lecturers, 
le  following  curriculum  of  instruction, 
t  to  changes  and  additions  as  experience 
lake  necessary : 

leorics  of  political  economy. 

uerol  political  hlntory  of  turope  £h)m  the  Ee- 

ce  to  tne  French  Revolution. 

>litical   and  social  history  of  England  from 

VI  to  Charles  L 

•litical  history  of  America  before  the  adoption 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

le  laws  of  public  health. 

le  elementa  of  constitutional  law. 

le  science  of  forestry,  and  its  relations  to  na- 

conomy. 

litical  history  of  En/iland  from  Charles  I  to 

III. 

actical  questions  in  political  economy. 

rcneral  theories  of  international  law. 

'heories  of  taxation  and  public  revenue. 

[istory  of  political  forms  and  political  methods. 

'oDstitutional  history  of  the  United  States. 

'he  political  history  of  England  from  George 

^e  present  time. 

he  management  of  reformatory  and  penal  in- 

is. 

rnctical  questions  in  social  science. 

olitical  ethie*. 

olitical  theories  and  methods  of  the  English 

ment. 

'be  constitutional  history  of  England. 

ivil  service   in    Europe   and  m  the  United 

'he  government  of  cities. 

'he  history  of  financial  theories  and  financial 

B. 

ho  history  of  political  ideas. 

he  history  of  modem  diplomacy. 

omparative  politics  of  tne  larger  nationalitiea 

pe. 

omparative  constitutional  law  of  Europe  and 

tedStat^ 

omparative  administrative  law  of  the  several 

r  Europe  and  of  the  American  Union. 

ral  additions  were  made  to  the  faculties, 
e  library  liberally  increased  during  the 
The  Legislature  made,  in  addition  to 
liberal  appropriations,  an  appropriation 
),000  for  a  library-building.  Plans  for 
ne  have  been  adopted,  the  contract  let, 
e  work  is  in  progress.  The  receipts  for 
ir,  including  balance  on  hand,  October 


1,  1880  ($19,067.24),  were  $281,888.90.  Ex- 
penditures, $224,076.12.  Cash  balance,  Sep- 
tember 80,  1881,  $7,268.78. 

The  statistics  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for 
the  Insane  show : 


PATIENTS. 


PaUenU  In  Asylum,  October  1,  18S0. . . 

Patlenta  admitted  dnring  the  year 

Whole  number  treated  during  the  year. 

Discharged  during  the  year. 

Died  during  the  year. ...   

Bemaining  September  80, 18S1 


MiOm. 

F».l« 

800 

857 

118 

67 

418 

414 

47 

46 

83 

1^ 

888 

840 

Total. 

«67 
170 
827 

98 

M 
688 


Amount  received  for  the  support  of  patients 
during  fiscal  year,  $150,728.77.  Disbursed  for 
same  purpose,  $138,682.64.  The  cost  per  week 
per  capita  was  $8.92^. 

In  a  personal  letter  covering  these  statis- 
tics, the  medical  superintendent  says:  *^The 
type  of  insanity  within  the  last  twenty  yean 
has  materially  changed  in  those  admitted  to 
this  institution.  While  the  number  suffering 
from  mania,  or  the  more  active  forms  of  dis- 
ease, has  diminished,  the  number  brought  to 
ns  afiSicted  with  obscure  nervous  disorders 
has  largely  increased.  The  same  is  true  of 
those  of  defective  organizations.  These  are 
facts  having  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  race,  and  suggest  that  other 
agents  more  potent  in  their  depressing  effects 
are  acting  upon  the  nervous  system,  which  at 
first  produces  functional  disturbance,  but  if 
continued,  ultimately,  by  impairing  nutrition, 
produces  organic  changes  that  yield  but  imper- 
fectly to  treatment.  In  brief,  we  may  say  that 
these  fatal  forms  of  nervous  disorders  are  due, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  our  fast  and  intense  way 
of  living." 

The  statistics  received  from  the  Eastern  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane  cover  the  same  period,  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  80, 1881,  and  are: 


Total. 

448 
157 
600 

47 

88 

85 

8 

471 


Under  treatment  October  1,  18S0 

Admitted  during  the  year 

Whole  number  treated 

Discharged,  recovered , 

Dischai^ed,  improved , 

Discharged,  unimproved 

Temporarily  absent 

Under  treatment  September  30,  1881. , 


Males. 

281 

Fenutlcc 

212 

S5 

72 

816 

284 

29 

18 

20 

18 

22 

18 

•  • 

8 

240 

281 

Beoeipts  for  the  fiscal  vcar $127,720  04 

Expenditures  for  the  flaoU  year 122,149  50 

The  acting  medical  superintendent  adds: 
**  In  regard  to  predisposing  causes,  heredity  is 
much  greater  than  any  other.  The  foUowing 
figures  will  illustrate  this  point,  nnd  may  not 
be  without  interest.  Of  the  888  patients  treat- 
ed here,  862,  or  48*457  per  cent,  have  insanity 
in  family,  either  direct  or  remote.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty- nine  cases,  or  16*486  per  cent, 
have  no  insane  relatives.  It  is  often  impossi- 
ble, however,  to  obtain  any  information  con- 
cerning the  ancestry  of  a  patient  further  back 
than  one  generation.  Three  hundred  and  six- 
teen cases,  or  87*985  per  cent,  are  unascer^ 
tained,  and  26  cases,  or  8*121  per  cent,  are  nn- 
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olassified.    If  the  histories  of  the  patients  in-  were  diseased  or  of  feeble  intellect,  and  sboold 

eluded  in  the  last  two  classes  coold  be  ascer-  not  have  been  sent  to  the  school.    Of  the 

tained,   no  doubt  a  larse  number  of   them  whole  number  placed  in  families  but  63  ha?e 

would  show  an  inherited  tendency  to  mental  run  awaj,  many  of  whom  are  reported  doing 

disease."  well  and  caring  for  themseives.      Recent  rd- 

In  hb  recent  annual  report,  the  Auditor-  ports  from  300  of  those  remaining  in  families 

General  discusses  the  financial  workings  of  the  are  exceedingly  encouraging,  and  the  superis- 

law  which  commits  to  county  authorities  the  tendent    says,   '^  It  may  he   safely  assumed, 

determination  of  the  indigence  of  insane  per-  therefore,  that  leaving  out  those   who  were 

sons,  the  expense  of  their  support  at  the  asy-  improperly  admitted,   being  either  diseased, 

lums  being  paid  by  the  State  after  the  counties  mentally  defective,  or  more  properly  subjects 

shall  have  supported  them  at  the  asylums  for  for  the  Reform  School  than  for  this  institnti<»i, 

two  years.    That  officer  concludes  that,  if  the  from  85  to  90  per  cent  will  become  in  time 

State  is  to  pay  the  bills,  its  officials  should  have  respectable  citizens.'^ 

something  to  do  with  making  them^  and  that  The  Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 

county  officials  would  use  more  care  in  pro-  and  Dumb,  at  Flint,  reports  for  the  fiscal  year 

noancing  insane  persons  indigent  if  their  sup-  ending  September  30,  1881 :  Number  of  pupils 

port  was  to  devolve  upon  the  counties  for  an  in  attendance  during  the  year,  279 ;  completed 

indefinite  term  of  years.    He  says :  course  or  discharged,  30 ;  remaining  in  insdtu- 

Perbaps  the  results  of  this  law  can  be  more  foreibly  ^<>^  September  30  1»81  249.  Receipts  from 
iUustrated  by  oomparison.  For  twenty  years,  from  State  Treasury,  $44,893.39;  from  earnmgs  of 
1859  to  1878,  indmave,  the  receipts  of  the  Michigan  shops,  $4,762.81 ;  total,  $46,656iK).  Expeo- 
Asylum,  for  oU  purpoiWB  other  than  buUdmg,  were,  ditures:  for  current  expenses,  $44,862.81 ;  for 
from  private  sources,  eighteen  per  cent,  ^d  from  improvements,  $1,793.39:  totaL  $46,656.20. 
State  and  counties,  eighty -two  per  cent  For  three  *'"K*^'^ '•^"*^  v*»  •*'*'•«'  \u  v^^  -^ 
yeara,  1879  to  1831,  inclusive,  the^eoeipts  of  the  same  '^^  .the  same  penod  the  new  bchool  for 
asylum  for  the  same  purposes  were,  from  private  the  Blind,  now  permanently  located  at  Lans- 
Bources,  ten  per  cent,  and  from  State  and  counties,  ing,  reports :  Number  of  inmates  or  pupils  en- 
ninety  per  cent.  ^«»?J^  that  under  the  new  law  ^^^^  ^urfng  year,  55  ;  number  instructed  in 
where  the  counties  bear  the  expenses  of  the  mdiffcnt  „^^^i  «„„:«  qo.  :«  ;^o4^»r.»«^n*<>i  »,.,«:«  •«. 
insane  for  only  two  years,  nearly  twice  as  many  i^e  7<>c?l  m^»c,  32 ;  m  mstrumental  music,  83 ; 
peraons  are  declared  indigent  by  the  county  author-  m  literary  studies,  55 ;  in  mechanical  emploj- 
ities  as  there  would  have  been  during  the  same  period  ments,  46.  Teachers  employed,  six,  classified: 
had  the  old  law  remained  in  force.  in  literary  department,  two ;  in  vocal  and  in- 
Owing  to  ite  recent  oi^iUation,  the  »me  compari-  gtrumental  music,  one  each ;  in  work  depart- 
son  can  not  be  made  with  the  Eastern  Asylum.  But  .  \.  ^i  ^.  j.  ^^j  '  -  •*  v»  i^  ^s,^ 
the  receipts  for  the  yeare  1880  and  1831  for  all  purposes  ™ent,  two.  The  studies,  aside  from  music,  are : 
other  than  building  were,  from  private  sources,  only  geography,  arithmetic,  object-lessons,  reading 
six  per  cent,  and  fr^m  State  and  counties,  ninety-four  and  spelling,  memorizing,    writing,  grammsr, 

per  cent                             ,   r      *u         -^   r*v  analysis,   history,   civil    government,   botany, 

Copious  quotations  are  made  from  the  reports  of  the  -«j.„,„iLk:i^w.^*.i;-.  ^^a  ^.vI^w.^      ¥«  4.1.^  «.«i 

State^Asylums  for  the  Insane,  and  the  AiiditorwGen-  natural  phUosophy,  and  geology.     In  the  work 

eial  continues  by  drawing  the  following  conclasiona  department,  the  girls  were  instmcted  m  knit- 

from  what  has  Doen  here  given,  and  from  other  data  ting  (by  hand  and  machine),  all  kinds  of  plain 

neoesMrily  omitted :                 sewing,  crochet-work,  a  variety  of  fancy-work, 

«Ji^t?«%S?ftn^S.f^T;^„i?°*^"^       *^^  ""  and  head-work;  and  the  boys  in  broom-mak- 

sane  of  the  state  mto  otate  asylums.  .            t\>i.a                         ^      ^              a 

That  if  this  were  an  accomplished  fact  to-day,  the  ^^S-      Disbursements  on   account   of  current 

biennial  tax  levy  for  their  support  alone  would  De,  in  expenses,  $15,536.93. 

round  numbers,  $600,000.  The  Michigan  Reform  School  for  Girls,  lo- 

That  ten  years  hence  (1891)  ttie  number  of  insane  gated  at  Adrian,  was  opened  for  the  reception 

will  have  increased  to  4,170,  and  the  biennial  tax  levy  _^  ;««««f;aa   ;«    a •,«,!»♦    iqqi       t—^        A,^,. 

for  their  support  alonrwill  then  be  upward  of  $1,-  ?^  mmates  in   August,   1881.     Two  cottages 

000,000.  have  been  completed,  which  will  accommodate 

rru     a        •  i.     J     4      «   «v     ci.  i.     T>  VI-  thirty-two  inmates  each,  with  the  neceasary 

The    Supenntendent   of   the  State  Public  officers  and  attendants.    Three  other  buildingi 

School,  at  Goldwater  furmshes  the  following  two  cottages  and  a  school-house  and  chai^l, 

statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  ^^^  whicbthe  Legislature  of  1881  appropriXd 

^"»  ^^^^ '  $54,250,  are  now  being  erected,  and  wiD  be 

pu^iJflSSig.'d'u^u.Vye^r:::;:::       m  ^^^j  ^%?««  ^^  ^^^  ^p^^  «"<i  «^°>er  of 

Diod  dnrio^  the  yew %  1882.     Girls  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 

DiKhirged  during  the  J  ear     w  Seventeen  years  are  to  be  sentenced  to  this 

BemalninffSeptemberdO,  1;)82 8S4  vi                        -a^v^                              _a- 

ArewMfe  Stendanoe  daring  the  y«ar....               808^  SChool,    OU    COUVlCtlon    before    any     OOUrt    OT 

OpcrmUng  expenses  of  the  year $35,887  M  magistrate  "  of  being  disorderly  persons,  or  of 

Cost  per  capita $116  42  ^^^  offense  not  punishable  by  imprisonment 

Whole  number  of  inmates  during  the  seven  for  life,*'  unless  **  deemed  incorrigible.*'  Thoogh 
and  a  half  years  since  the  school  was  opened,  a  certificate  of  conviction  is  necessary  to  ad- 
1,081.  Of  this  number  637  have  been  mden-  mission,  the  school  is  classed  as  strictly  r»- 
tured,  seven  are  out  in  families  on  trial,  112  formatory  rather  than  penal,  and  prorisioo 
have  been  returned  to  their  counties,  five  have  is  made  for  educating  the  inmates  in  house- 
absconded,  and  80  have  died.  A  large  per-  keeping  and  needle-work,  as  well  as  in  the 
oentage  of  those  returned  to  their  counties  primary  studies  of  a  school  course ;  also  for 
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placing  girls  in  private  families  or  apprenticing 
them  until  twenty-one  years  old,  to  which  age 
all  warrants  of  committal  mn.  Number  of 
inmates,  forty,  with  a  monthly  increase  of  from 
five  to  ten.  The  experiment  is  yet  a  new  one. 
and,  though  some  most  unpromisiug  material 
has  been  received,  the  officials  in  charge  of  the 
school  report  satisfactory  results  "  beyond  all 
expectation."  The  governing  board  of  the 
school  ctmsists,  under  the  law,  of  ^*  three  women 
and  two  men." 

C.  A.  Gower,  the  new  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Reform  School  (for  boys),  furnishes  per- 
sonal and  finanoial  statistics,  as  follows :  In- 
mates of  school,  September  30,  1880,  816; 
received  during  year,  158  ;  released,  166 ;  re- 
maining, September  80,  1881,  309. 

Beoeipta — earrent  expense  fkind $64,982  42 

**         special  appropriations.., 17,856  06 

Total 172,788  48 

I^id  from  earrent  expense  fhnd $50,161  S2 

^         special  appropriations 1 1,279  29 


Total  payments 

dncxpendcd  September  80. 


61,44111 

$11,847  87 

Annual  legislative  appropriations  for  each 
year,  1881-'82,  $85,500.  During  the  year  a 
chapel  has  been  erected,  and  in  connection 
with  the  same  a  large  reading-room  has  been 
fitted  up,  which  the  boys  are  permitted  to  use 
evenings.  A  "  play-shed  "  has  also  been  built, 
in  which  the  boys  engage  in  active  sports  dur- 
ing stormy  weather. 

The  Warden  of  the  State  House  of  Correc- 
tion and  Reformatory  reports : 

Nomber  of  prisoners  September  80, 1880 887 

*•  reeeived  on  sentence 686 

**  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence. . .  792 

^  discharged  by  order  of  coort 26 

**  pardoned / 8 

•*  died 5 

**  escaped  and  not  recaptured 5 

^  sent  out  as  witness 1 

**  remaining  September  80, 1881 886 

The  earnings  of  the  prisoners  for  the  year 
were :  On  contracts,  $22,212.39 ;  on  prison- 
work,  $18,252.81 ;  total,  $40,495.19.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year,  were :  On  account  of  build- 
ing and  special  appropriations,  $8,618.18;  on  ac- 
count of  current  expenses,  $53,968.82;  total, 
$62,587.  Disbursements:  On  account  of  build- 
ing and  special  appropriations,  $5,899.84;  on 
account  of  current  expenses,  $54,053.74 ;  total, 
$59,953.58.  Excess  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures, $2,633.42. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  State  Prison 
are  collected  from  the  manuscript  of  the  War- 
den's unpnbUshed  report : 

Number  of  prisoners  September  80, 1880 T78 

**       receired  during  the  year 216 

**       discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence. 261 

*^       dlschai^ed  by  oraer  of  the  Supreme  Court ....      2 

**       pardoneid  by  the  Governor 18 

diad 9 

•*       escap^ 4 

**       transferred  to  Detroit  House  of  Correctipn 1 

**■       remaining  in  prison  September  80, 1881 609 

Average  length  of  sentence  received  during 
the  year,  three  years,  ten  months,  eight  days. 


Net  earnings  of  prisoners $91,767^  76 

Net  expenditures 88,445  65 

Net  income $8,8^  10 

Number  of  prisoners  at  work  on  contracts, 
September  80,  1881 : 

On  wagon  contract 110 

**  shoe  contract 61 

"  barrel  contract. 62 

**  cigar  contaact 66 

**  agricultural-tool  conOnct 171 

Total 449 

The  remaining  250  prisoners  are  employed 
under  the  direction  of  the  officers,  llie  coal 
used  in  the  prison  (not  in  the  shops,  contrac- 
tors furnishing  their  own  pow.er  and  fuel)  is 
mined  on  the  prison-grounds. 

The  sentences  for  the  year  were  for  the  fol- 
lowing offenses : 

Against  life  and  person 66 

**       chastity  and  decency 18 

"       property 147 

Total 216 

The  offenses  against  life,  both  for  the  year 
and  since  1847,  the  date  of  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  are  classified : 


CRIME. 

TiMyaar. 

SioM  1847. 

Murder  in  first  degree 

8 

1 

4 

12 

97 

Murder  In  second  degree 

103 

Manslauflrhtor 

104 

Assaults  with  intent  to  murder 

266 

Totals 

20 

560 

There  are  now  confined  in  prison : 

For  murder  in  first  degree 86* 

**   murder  In  second  degree 27 

**   manslaughter 18 

**  murderous  assaults 87 


Total. 


168 


Or  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  sentenced 
for  the  offenses  named. 

The  average  term  served  by  life-convicts  is 
seven  and  a  half  years,  or  lower  than  the  aver- 
age term  of  service  of  men  received  on  sen- 
tence of  fifteen  years. 

The  prison  history  of  life-convicts  is  sum- 
marized : 

Died  in  prison 48 

Discharged  by  courts 17 

Sent  to  Detroit  House  of  Correction 6 

Pardoned 88t 

Escaped 4 

Bemaining  in  prison 60 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  restoring  capital  pun- 
ishment, which  was  indefinitely  postponed  in 
the  Senate  as  soon  as  received  in  that  body, 
without  a  word  of  debate,  by  a  vote  of  eight- 
een to  eight. 

The  population  of  the  State,  by  counties, 
in  1880,  as  compared  with  1870,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

*  Inelndes  one  sentenced  in  1848. 

t  The  pardons  were,  with  soaroelj  an  exception,  given  to 
prisoners  whose  lease  of  life  was  about  to  expire. 
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COUNTDCS. 

Aloona 

AUegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Bftra^* 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlerolx. , 

Cheboygan , 

Chippewa. , 

Clar« 

Clinton 

Crawford  t 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmett 

Genesee 

Gladwin  t 

Grand  Traverse.. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 


1880. 


1870. 


8,107 

87,815 

8,789 

6,*37 

l,8o4 

25,817 

88,081 

8,488 

88,785 

97,941 

88,452 

22,009 

M15 

6,524 

5,249 

4,187 

28,100 

1,159 

6,812 

81,225 

6,689 

89,220 

1,127 

8,422 

21,986 

82,723 


696 

82,105 

2,756 

1,985 

22,199 

1&900 

2,184 

85,104 

26,226 

86,569 

21,094 

1,724 

2,196 

1,689 

866 

22,845 

'^542 

25,171 

1,211 

88,900 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

4.448 

11,810 
81,684 


COUNTIKS. 


Houghton . . . 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

loeco 

laabella 

IsleRoyalef. 

Jackson  

Kalamazoo... 
Kalkaska.... 

Kent 

Keweenaw. . . 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelenaw . . . . 

Lenawee 

Livingston. . . 
Mackinac . . . . 

Macomb 

Manistee  . . . . 
Manltou  . . . . 
Marquette . . . 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee.. 
Midland 


1880. 

1870. 

22,478 

18,679 

20,089 

9,049 

88,676 

25,268 

88,872 

27,681 

6,878 

8,168 

12,159 

4,118 

65 

•••••• 

42,081 

86,047 

84,842 

82.054 

2,987 

424 

78,256 

60,408 

4,270 

4,205 

8,288 

548 

80,188 

21,845 

6,258 

4  576 

48,848 

45,596 

22,261 

19,836 

2,902 

1,716 

81,627 

27.616 

12,582 

6,074 

1,884 

891 

2^894 

16,088 

10,065 

8,268 

18,978 

^642 

11,987 

1,791 

6,898 

8,285 

COUNTIES. 


Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Musk^on 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana  

Ogemaw. 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda . 

Otsegol 

Ottawa 

Preaque  Isle .... 
Boeconmoon . . . . 

Saginaw 

Baint  Clair 

Saint  Joseph . . . . 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft  i^ 

Schiawassee  . . . . 

Tuscola 

Tan  Buren. 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wextord 


The  State 


1880. 

lUTt. 

1,6&.3 

m 

88,624 

27,488 

88,148 

18,629 

26,586 

14.894 

14,688 

7,294 

41A^7 

4U,867 

11,609 

7,2a 

1,914 

.     19 

2.566 

1S4& 

10,777 

2,U» 

467 

70 

1,974 

88,126 

2«,<5i 

8.118 

855 

1,459 

60.095 

89,097 

46,197 

86,661 

26,626 

26,275 

26,841 

14,50 

1.575 

••••••• 

27,059 

203S6 

25.788 

lii,714 

80.807 

2s,«ia 

41.848 

41.434 

166,444 

119,088 

6^15 

650 

1,686,987 

1,184,009 

MIOHIGAN^  FIRES.  On  the  5th  day  of 
September,  and  several  following  days,  de- 
stractive  fires  swept  through  the  forests  and 
fields  of  Haron  and  Sanilac  Connties,  in  Mich- 
igan, burning  dwellings,  barns,  churclies,  saw- 
mills, fences,  orchards,  farm-crops,  etc.  So 
rapidly  did  the  flames  spread  that  live-stock 
could  find  no  place  of  refuge,  and  the  loss  of 
human  life  was  great.  A  number  of  small  vil- 
lages were  completely  wiped  out.  In  several 
townships  houses  enough  were  not  left  stand- 
ing to  give  temporary  shelter  to  the  homeless, 
and  the  suffering  of  men,  women,  and  children 
was  great  before  temporary  relief  could  reach 
them.  The  smoke  was  so  dense  that  day  was 
turned  into  night,  even  at  a  distance  from  the 
burning  forests,  while  at  other  times  the  whole, 
heavens  seemed  in  flames.  Eye-witnesses  de- 
scribed great  sheets  of  fire  rolling  over  their 
heads,  jumping  from  forest  to  forest,  leaving 
here  and  there  a  house  or  barn  as  a  landmark 
and  a  wonder.  In  some  sections  high  winds 
prevailed,  and  acres  of  forest  had  every  tree 
turned  up  by  the  roots,  while  other  acres,  near 
by,  showed  the  blackened  trunks  erect.  Men 
and  women  fought  desperately  to  save  their 
homes,  and  in  some  instances  succeeded  for 
the  second  and  third  time,  to  be  baffled  at  last. 
In  the  town  of  Paris,  Huron  County,  settled 
largely  by  Poles,  the  one  which  suffered  the 
heaviest,  both  in  life  and  buildings,  reporting 
twenty- three  lives  lost  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  families  burned  out,  it  was  said 
that  the  inhabitants,  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  last  day  had  come,  gave  up  in 
despair,  and  made  little  effort  to  save  their 
homes.  The  fire  broke  out  simultaneously  in 
many  places,  and  everywhere  from  the  same 

*  Organized  in  1875,  from  part  of  Hou^rhton. 

t  Organized  in  1879;  preWoualy  attached  to  Kalkaaka. 

(Organized  In  1875;  preriooaly  attached  to  Midland. 
Formed  and  organized  in  1876,  from  part  of  Keweenaw. 
Organized  In  1876 ;  preyioasly  attached  to  Antrim. 
^  Organized  in  1871 ;  previoua^  attached  to  Marqaetta. 


cause,  the  setting  fire  to  brush  and  log  heaps,  the 
settler^s  mode  of  clearing  up  his  farm,  and  ran 
through  twenty -two  townships  in  Huron  Coan- 
ty  and  twenty-six  townships  in  Sanilac,  work- 
ing greater  or  lesser  devastation,  according  to 
the  material  it  found  to  feed  upon.  The  adjoin- 
ing counties  of  Lapeer,  St.  Clair,  and  Tuscola, 
suffered  from  similar  fires,  but  with  no  loss  of 
life,  and,  in  comparison,  a  limited  loss  of  prop- 
erty. 

Nearly  eighteen  hundred  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, or  Ml  one  million  acres,  were  burned 
over,  being  principally  included  in  a  belt  sixty 
miles  in  length  north  and  south,  and  from  ten 
to  thirty  miles  in  width ;  the  fires  in  Lapeer 
and  Tuscola  Counties  lying  west  of  that  belt 

When  the  first  relief  agents  penetrated  the 
burned  region  the  thousands  of  homeless  peo- 

Ele  were  found  massed  in  the  unbumed  school- 
ouses,  dwellings,  or  bams ;  at  Bad  Axe,  the 
county-seat  of  Huron  County,  in  the  coort- 
house ;  in  improvised  buildings,  constructed  of 
the  planks  from  half-burned  bridges,  logs,  or 
rails,  thatched  with  cornstalks,  and  in  some 
instances  in  dug-outs,  or  without  any  shelter. 
With  the  living  were  found  the  charred  re- 
mains of  the  nnburied  dead,  with  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  so  badly  burned,  though  jet 
alive,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  recognized. 
A  general  relief  committee  was  organized  at 
Detroit,  and  another  at  Port  Huron,  with  in- 
dependent or  sub-committees  in  almost  every 
city  and  town  in  the  State,  and  but  a  few  dars 
passed  before  the  wants  of  the  suffering  were 
temporarily  relieved,   the   dead    buri^,  the 
burned  and  sick  provided  for  in  hospitals,  and 
the  work  of  permanent  relief  systematicallj  en- 
tered upon.    The  citizens  of  other  States  ako 
entered  generously  and  earnestly   upon  tbe 
work,  and  poured  money,  goods,  clothing,  and 
provisions  into  the  store-houses  and  treasory  of 
the  local  committees  with  an  unsparing  hand. 
The  Southern  States  vied  with  the  fastero,  and 
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ost  distant  with  the  States  near  at  hand,  erty  in  Huron  and  Sanilac  Goonties,  bj  town- 
owing  tables  compiled  by  the  Port  Hu-  ships,  and  show  the  magnitude  of  the  work  the 
omittee  give  the  losses  of  life  and  prop-    relief  committees  undertook  : 
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The  third  table  (recap! talation)  gives  the 
losses  by  counties,  including  the  estimated  losses 
in  Lapeer,  St.  Olair,  and  Tuscola  Oounties. 
These  statistics  vary  bat  little  from  those  gath- 
ered by  the  State  Oomraission.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  forty  school-houses  were  burned, 
twelve  in  Huron  County  and  twenty-eight  in 
Sanilac ;  also  eight  churches,  six  in  Huron  and 
two  in  Sanilac. 

In  the  matter  of  relief,  the  Fort  Horon  Committee  report 
receipts  ap  to  February  11,  1882 : 

Cash  sabscrlpUons $192,881  44 

Produce,  dothin^r,  and  other 

sappliea.  255,960  26 

Total .     

The  Detroit  Belief  (Tommittoo  re- 
ported receipts  to  Oct  10,  1881 : 

Cash  subscriptions. $207,274  89 

Produce,  clothing,  and  other 

supplies 74,786  88 

Total 

State  Relief  Commission— successor 
to  Detroit  Relief  Committee,  by 
appointment  of  the  Governor— to 
February  11 : 

Cash  subscriptions $199,800  OS 

Estimated  supplies 76,000  00 

Total $376,800  05 

Total  cash  and  fuppUes $1,006,102  47 

In  addition,  Bay  City,  the  Saginaws,  and 
other  cities  of  the  State  sent  large  contribu- 
tions, both  in  money  and  supplies,  to  the  local 
committees  at  different  points. 

The  Commissioner  of  Insurance  says  in  his 

Preliminary  report  for  1881  that  the  losses  were 
ut  slightly  covered  by  insurance.  Also,  **  tlie 
two  mutual  companies  of  those  counties  had 
about  $80,000  of  losses,  none  of  which  have 
been  paid.  Only  twenty  stock  companies  had 
losses  in  the  burned  district,  aggregating  $101,- 
942.66.  This  amount  was  promptly  paid,  near- 
ly one  half  by  a  single  company,  the  Agri- 
cultural Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown. 
N.  Y." 

The  matter  of  further  relief  will  be  laid  before 
the  Legislature  at  an  extra  session,  to  be  held 
February  23,  1882,  and  it  is  estimated  that  an 
appropriation  of  $300,000  will  be  needed  to 
meet  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  property  of  the 
sufferers  under  assessments  made  or  ordered 
before  the  fire,  and  to  furnish  the  seed  for 
spring  cro|)s,  and  other  supplies  necessary, 
until  the  harvest  of  1882  can  be  gathered.  The 
unusually  mild  winter  has  proved  exceedingly 

*  Not  in  Port  Huron  district— losses  estimated  lh>m  best 
•ooroM  arailable. 


favorable,  as  the  hastily  constructed  bouses— 
many  of  them  rude  shanties— were  naturally 
not  fire-proof. 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ITS  MILLS.    Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota,  situated  at  the  Falls  of  St 
Anthony,  of  the  Mississippi  River,  has  become 
the  most  important  milling  center  of  the  North- 
west.    Power  of  immense  capacity  is  supplied 
from  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  nearly  one 
thousand  feet  wide  at  this  place,  has  a  fall  of 
seventy-five  feet  within  the  space  of  a  mile, 
and  has  been  utilized  to  the  supply  of  twenty- 
eight  flouring-mills  and  several  saw-mills.  With 
the  help  of  a  grant  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  gradual  recession  of  the  falls 
from  the  wearing  away  of  the  soft  sandstone 
which  forms  part  of  the  river-bed  has  been 
arrested  by  the  construction  of  a  subterranean 
wall  of  concrete  across  the  river  behind  the 
falls,  and  for  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  into  the 
banks  on  either  side,  and  by  covering  the  falls 
themselves  with   heavy  crib- work  filled  with 
stones,  and  a  flooring  of  timber.    At  a  short 
distance  above  the  falls,  the  water  is  turned 
into  a  canal  sixty  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet 
deep,  by  which  it  is  carried  in  a  course  parallel 
with  the  river  to  the  mills.    The  mills  have  a 
capacity  which  demands  twenty  million  bushels 
of  wheat  in  a  year,  a  quantity  representing  an 
area  of  1,250,000  acres  of  land  in  cultivation. 
The  grain  is  purchased  by  agents  representing 
an   association  of  the  millers,   who  caiiTass 
the  tributary  wheat-growing  districts  for  three 
months  after  the  harvest  of  each  year,  to  se- 
cure the  bulk  of  the  year's  supplies,  and  fore- 
stall the  competition  of  Eastern  speculators. 
The  wheat  is  distributed  among  the  several 
mills  in  proportion  to  their  capacity  for  grind- 
ing.   While  waiting  to  be  ground  it  is  stored  in 
the  mills,  which  can  take  care  of  about  2,500,- 
000  bushels ;  in  the  elevators  of  the  city,  which 
can  bold  about  half  that  amount ;  and  at  out- 
lying stations  on  the  various  lines  of  raiJwaj. 
The  hard  spring  varieties  of  wheat  are  mo^ 
sought  after  for  making  into  flour,  and  this 
has  raised  the  value  of  those  varieties  over  that 
of  winter  wheat,  which  formerly  commanded 
the  highest  price. 

The  total  productive  capacity  of  all  the  miOs 
is  computed  at  28,000  barrels  of  flour  a  daj. 
The  three  mills  of  Messrs.  Washburne,  Crosbj 
&  Co.  possess  a  motive  force  of  8,550  horse- 
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power,  have  a  capacity  for  making  6,500  barrels  generally  to  dairymen,  at  prices  ranging  from 

of  flour  daily,  and  employ  281  persons.    Their  $6  at  the  mill,  to  $12  for  two  thousand  pounds 

new  A  mill  of  seven  stories  is  carried  up  in  two  at  other  places. 

distinct  buildings,  communicating  by  wrought-  C.  A.  Pillsbury's  A  mill  will  be,  when  fin- 
iron  fire-proof  doors,  and  is  fitted  with  thirty  ish^d,  the  largest  mill  in  the  world,  and  when 
run  of  stone,  sixty  sets  of  rollers,  and  machin-  fully  equipped  will  require  a  daily  supply  of 
ery  for  making  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  25,000  bushels  of  wheat.  It  is  180  feet  long,  115 
flour  of  the  best  quality  attainable  from  a  given  feet  wide,  and  117  feet  high  to  the  wall-plate, 
quantity  of  wheat  The  old-fashioned,  rude  The  foundation  side-walls,  of  limestone,  are 
grinding  of  wheat  and  separating  the  flour  is  eight  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  the  walls  even 
replaced  by  methods  that  have  been  elaborated  as  high  as  the  seventh  story  are  two  and  a  half 
with  great  skill,  and  which  involve  many  pro-  feet  thick.  In  the  basement  are  the  massive 
cesses,  employing  varied  machinery  and  in-  fore-bay  to  convey  the  water  from  the  canal 
genious  appliances.  The  chief  objects  sought  especially  built  for  this  mill,  the  flumes,  and 
to  be  attained  are  the  gradual  breaking  and  provision  for  the  turbine- wheels.  Seventeen 
bruising  of  the  grain  so  as  to  keep  the  broken  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  rush  every  minute 
particles  rough  and  "alive";  repeated  reduc-  with  a  fall  of  fifty-three  feet  down  each  flume, 
tions  of  the  middlings,  or  that  part  of  the  grain  and  communicate  to  each  turbine-wheel  an 
that  lies  immediately  below  toe  husk,  which,  estimated  force  of  2,400  horse-power.  The 
formerly  treated  as  of  inferior  Quality,  is  now  mill  is  intended  to  contain,  when  completed, 
made  to  yield  the  strongest  and  best  flour ;  the  twenty  pairs  of  stones,  with  Behem^s  patent 
separation  of  every  part  of  the  flour  from  the  exhausts ;  three  hundred  sets  of  rollers,  half  of 
bran ;  and  the  judicious  blending  of  the  flour  them  corrugated,  half  ranooth,  for  finishing 
obtained  from  the  several  reductions.  The  work ;  two  hundred  purifiers,  fitted  with  Har- 
wheat,  cleaned  by  blasts,  is  separated  into  lots  denberg's  dust-catchers ;  dust-machines  and 
of  similar  sizes;  the  fuzzy  tails  are  removed  separators  of  various  kinds.  Mr.  Washburne, 
by  ending-stones.  The  grain  is  then  passed  of  Washburne,  Crosby  &  Co.^s  mill,  says  that, 
through  corrugated,  chilled-iron  rollers,  the  with  skillful  management  of  the  modem  ma- 
corrugations  of  which  range  from  eight  to  chinery,  he  is  able  to  procure  as  fine  flour  from 
forty  to  the  square  inch,  which  bruise  the  grain  No.  3  or  No.  4  wheat  as  was  formerly  obtained 
without  grinding  it  This  is  on  the  ground-  from  No.  1  or  No.  2.  A  varying  proportion  of 
floor.  The  bruised  grain  is  thence  raised  to  the  different  kinds  of  flour  is  made,  according  to 
bolting-machines,  where  it  is  passed  through  the  demand  and  the  quality  of  wheat  used, 
gauze  cloths  of  different  textures,  and  whence  The  ordinary  out-put  is  forty  per  cent  of  pat- 
it  is  sent  down  between  finer  corrugated  rollers  ent,  fifb^  per  cent  of  baker^s,  and  ten  per  cent 
running  at  a  speed  of  from  one  hundred  and  of  low-grade  flour.  The  foreign  export  trade 
fifty  to  three  hundred  revolutions  per  minute,  did  not  exist  five  years  ago.  The  Washburne 
These  processes  of  reduction  and  sifting  are  re-  mills  now  send  thirty  per  cent  of  their  product 
peated  six  or  seven  times,  the  third  giving  more  abroad,  chiefly  as  baker's  flour.  Belgium  and 
flour  than  the  first  two  reductions,  and  the  fifth  Germany  have  hitherto  taken  large  consign- 
giving  the  best  rising  flour  and  the  strongest  in  ments,  especially  of  low  grades;  but  it  is  an- 
albuminoids.  About  ten  different  grades  of  ticipated  that  the  increas^  duties  will  now  shut 
flour  are  produced  by  these  reductions,  some  inferior  brands  out  of  Germany.  Mr.  Pills- 
of  them  being  mixed  grades.  As  precautions  bury  sends  nearly  half  of  his  flour  to  Europe, 
against  accident,  electric  bells  are  connected  the  most  of  it  as  baker's  flour.  Many  English 
wdth  different  parts  of  the  machinery,  to  give  bakers  are  said  to  use  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
the  alarm  on  the  occurrence  of  any  choking  or  of  St  Louis  flour  with  one  part  of  the  stronger 
other  misadventure;  and  suction-pipes  pass  Minneapolis  flour.  From  two  hundred  and 
from  the  stones  and  rollers  to  prevent  heating  eighty  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  wheat,  ac- 
of  the  rapidly  revolving  surfaces,  and  to  carry  cording  to  the  quality,  are  used  to  make  a 
the  dangerous  explosive  dust  into  the  upper  barrel  of  flour.  The  bran,  which  is  estimated 
stories,  where  it  is  received  by  webs  of  flannel,  to  constitute  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of 
and  is  swept  off  and  driven  into  a  discharge-  this  quantity,  is  expected  to  pay  the  expense  of 
tube  by  the  automatic  working  of  a  traveling  the  grinding,  etc.,  and  will  do  so  when  it  can 
brush.  The  warm  air,  thus  separated  from  be  sold  for  its  full  price, 
dust,  is  returned  to  the  mill  and  made  to  aid  in  Besides  the  extensive  system  of  flouring-mills, 
reducing  the  cost  of  heating.  An  electric  proc-  seventeen  lumber-mills  are  in  operation  at  Min- 
ess  has  been  tried  for  separating  the  flour  from  neapolis,  producing  about  2,500,000  superficial 
the  bran,  but  was  found  not  to  be  effectual ;  feet  of  lumber  during  the  season.  The  timber 
and  a  cleaner  is  used,  consisting  of  iron  disks  that  is  used  is  got  chiefly  from  around  the  lakes 
fitted  with  pegs,  one  set  of  which  is  stationary,  and  the  river-banks  three  hundred  miles  Up 
the  other  revolving  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  is  near- 
revolutions  in  a  minute,  which  strips  every  ly  all  white  pine.  Some  oak  and  maple  are 
particle  of  flour  from  the  woody  husk.  The  brought  by  railroad  from  the  Eastern  States, 
bran  is  packed,  while  still  fresh,  in  bags  con-  and  walnut  and  cedar  are  brought  in  small 
taining  two  hundred  pounds  each,  and  is  sold  quantities  from  Missouri.    The  logs  are  drift- 
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ed  or  rafted  on  tlie  spring  floods  to  the-  main  '*  But  no  law  levTing  a  tax  or  making  other  provi»- 

boom,  a  few  miles  above  the  city,  where  100,-  ions  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  denominated  JCn- 

aaaT^a  fti«*  «,««.  Ko>  «4^^^r^A    ^t>a\»u^^^^  ♦KoL  ncsota  State  railroad  bonda,  Bhall  take  effect  or  be  in 

000,000  feet  may  be  stored,  and  whence  they  fo^ce  untU  such  Uw  ehaU  have  been  submitted  to  the 

are  taken,  when  needed,  according  to  the  own-  people  and  adopted  by  a  m^ority  of  the  electors  toI- 

ers*  marks  upon  them,  to  the  several  mills,  uur  for  the  same.'' 

When  at  full  work,  the  mills  on  the  two  sides  Immediately  following  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 

of  the  river  cut  up  a  million  feet  a  day.  S^^fc  n«J?«  ol*'^*^''H^^        engrossed  by  the  w 

rpi        ,    ,            r        r     '11        J  i.1.  •              -A.  for  tne  Union  and  the  Indian  war.     It  was  not  ml 

The  whole  number  of  mills  and  their  capacity  igge  that  any  ftirther  action  was  taken  by  the  Legidit- 

have  more  than  doubled  since  1870,  and  the  ure.    In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  for  the  appomt- 

population  of  the  city  has  increased  from  18,079  ment  of  ttu^e  commissioners  to  ascertiun  what  the 

to  60  000  bonds  cost  the  holders,  and  on  what  terms  they  would 

MINNESOTA.    The  Legielat^re  con«istiDg  "^"thr^"'.^*^^^,  Leg»l.tu«,  18«7, «  «t 

of  29  Republicans,  11  Democrats,  and  1  Green-  was  passed  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  a4ji»t- 

backer  in  the  Senate,  and  86  Republicans,  16  ment  of  t^e  bonds,  from  the  j)roceeds  of  the  intemil 

Democrats,  and  4  Greenbackers  in  the  House,  improvement  lands.    The  mmimum  price  of  the  landa 

assembled  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  ^*J  ^?4  ^'  ^.  P®""  •"«'  "^^  ^«y  ^««  ^,  |*  "/P"S!? 

»o<^ujMi«^  »ii  «M«  vv^^Axjj^iug  vx  w*«  ^xcovub  J v»*  j^jj^  g^i^  ^  ^g  ^^^  manner  as  school  lands.    The 

and  adjourned  on  the  9th  of  March.     On  the  act  provided  that  whenever  the  sinking  ftmd  ahonld 

19th  of  January  8.  J.  R.  McMillan,  Republican,  amount  to  $20,000,  but  not  oftener  than  once  a  year, 

was   re-elected  United    States  Senator.     The  the  State  Treasurer  diould  advertise  for  propoeab 

most  important  act  of  the  session  was  the  one  ^?  ^«  bondholders  for  the  surrender  of  an  amount 

^oviding  for  the  setaementof  the  old  railroad  Cg t^b^^^Tl^'t THoeT*^^ ^tll^To^ 

bonds  at  nity  cents  on  the  dollar.     Ihe  history  money.    This  act,  submitted  to  the  people  in  Noron- 

of  these  bonds  was  summarily  as  follows :  ber,  was  reiected. 

In  1870  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  ostensibly  mI- 

In  March,  1857,  Congress  granted  to  Minnesota  six  ting  apart  the  proceeds  of  the  600,000  acres  of  intenul 

alternate  sections  of  land  per  mile  to  aid  the  construe-  improvement  lands,  but  really  the  lands  themflelveiL 

tion  of  six  different  lines  of  railroad.    This  grant  was  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds.    The  act  required 

divided   among   four   different  railroad  companies.  2^000  of  the  bonds  to  be  deposited  with  the  State  in- 

The  sanguine  expectations  excited  by  this  liberal  grant  ditor  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  in  September 

were  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  financial  crisis  of  1857.  — with  all  unpaid  coupons  attached,  with  a  written 

followed  by  the  general  suspension  of  Western  railroad  contract  on  the  part  of  the  owner  agreeing  to  purchue 

enterprises.    In  this  emergency  the  railroad  compa-  such  lands  to  tne  extent  of  the  TOnds  so  dcponted, 

nies  applied  to  the  Le^lature  for  aid.     After  a  winter  and  in  case  of  failure  to  purchase,  authorizing  the  Anr 

of  active  diBcussion  a  constitutional  amendment  was  ditor  to  set  apart  an  amount  of  lands  whidi,  at  the 

submitted  by  the  Legislature  to  the  people  for  a  loan  minimum  price,  fixed  at  $8.75  per  acre,  would  equal 

of  State  credit  to  the  several  companies.    On  April  the  bonds  and  coupons  so  deposited.    In  otherirords, 

15,  1858,  the  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  each  bondholder  was  required  to  be  on  hand  to  celect 

about  85^000  for  to  8,000  against.    It  authorized  the  and  purchase,  for  the  sum  of  not  less  than  $8.75  per 

bonds  of  the  State  to  be  issued  to  the  four  companies  acre,  an  amount  of  lands  equal  at  that  price  to  the 

(not  to  exceed  $1,250,000  to  each  company,  or  $5,000,-  amount  of  his  bonds  and  coupons,  or,  if  he  could  not 

000  in  all)  as  construction  advanced,  at  the  rate  of  $10,-  do  it  himself,  to  allow  the  State  Auditor  to  do  it  for 

000  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  graded  road,  and  $10,000  him. 

for  each  mile  of  completed  road.  The  amendment  This  proposition  was  ratified  by  the  people,  bat 
pledged  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  for  the  pay-  when  the  first  Wednesdav  of  September  came  it  was 
ment  of  the  bonds  in  the  event  that  the  companies  found  that  less  than  2,000  of  the  2,275  bonds  had  been 
should  make  default  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  deposited  with  the  State  Auditor^  and  this  a4JaBtinent 
or  principal,  and  as  security  thorcfor  exacted  certain  fell  through.  Selah  Chamberlam  and  other  bond- 
securities  from  the  companies.  Among  others,  first,  a  holders  accepted  this  proposition  and  deposited  their 
conveyance  to  the  State  of  the  first  two  himdred  and  bonds,  but  a  minority  either  refused  or  failed  to  ae- 
forty  sections  of  land  to  which  each  road  was  entitled  oept. 

prior  to  construction ;  and,  second,  a  first  mortgage  on  At  the  next  session  of  the  Leffislature  in  1871  another 

all  the  knds,  franchisee,  etc,  of  the  several  roads,  and  act  was  passed  to  test  the  valiaity  and  provide  for  the 

to  this  was  added  a  genend  penalty  of  forfeiture.   The  adjustment  of  the  bonds  so  deposited.     Under  this  act 

companies  proceeded  to  grade  the  roads,  and  bonds  the  Governor  was  empowered  to  appoint  three  diiin- 

therefor  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  $2,275,000,  ^en  terested  persons  learned  in  the  law,  either  residenta  or 

Airther  construction  was  suspended.    The  companiea  non-resiaents  of  the  State,  to  constitute  a  board  €f 

found  themselves  unable  to  negotiate  the  bonds  at  oommissioueiB  to  determine  whether  the  bonds  weie 

prices  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  go  on  with  the  a  legal  and  equitable  obligation  of  the  State,  andif  ao 

work.    They  de&ulted  in  the  pajrment  of  the  intertset  to  ascertain  and  award  the  amount  due  upon  such 

on  the  bonds — when  in  1860  the  State,  through  its  bonds  upon  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  such  bonds  to  the 


that  these  securities  should  be  devoted  to  the  payment  In  case  the  commissioners  decided  that  the  bonds 

of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  bonds,  the  Legis-  were  a  legal  obligation  against,  the  State  and  should 

lature  proceeded  soon  afrer  to  turn  over  these  lands  award  the  amoimt  thereof  on  the  basis  of  the  coat  to 

and  franchises  to  other  companies  free  of  all  lien.    Tlie  each  holder,  new  bonds  were  to  be  iasned  in  lien 

Legislature  of  1860  proposea  two  constitutional  amend-  thereof  at  tlie  rate  of  2  per  cent  the  first  year,  8  per 

ments  which  were  adopted  in  November  of  that  year,  cent  the  second,  4,  5,  ana  6  respectively  for  the  aob- 

one  of  which  provided  tiiat  there  should  be  no  frirther  sequent  three  years,  and  7  per  cent  thereafter.    The 

issue  of  bonds  under  the  loan  amendment,  and  that  it  tax  on  the  gross  earnings  of  the  nulroad  compamcs 

should  be  expunj^fed  from  the  Constitution,  reserving  was  set  apart  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 

to  the  State  all  rights,  remedies,  and  forfeitures  aocru-  new  bonos.     This  proposition,  the  only  one  ever 

ing  thereunder.    The  other  was  an  amendment  to  made  by  the  Legislature  for  a  quasi-judicial  dctenni- 

section  2,  Article  IX,  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  fol-  nation  of  the  legal  validity  of  the  bonds,  was  rejected 

lowing  words :  by  the  people.   In  March,  1878,  the  Legislature  passed 
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another  act  providinff  that  the  600,000  acres  of  in-  of  their  bonda  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

temal  improvement  uuids,  and   the   flmds   arising  which  demand  has  been  refused  on  the  ground  that 

therofVom,  should  be  exchanged  for  the  bonds  and  im-  the  contract  remains  binding  upon  the  parties,  the 

paid  coupons  and  other  claims,  at  a  rate  which  should  decision  having  affected  only  the  means  of  perform- 

make  the  whole  amount  of  lands  equal  to  the  whole  ance,  and  that  tne  bonds  can  not  fairly  be  withdrawn 

amount  of  bondn  and  other  claims,  each  bondholder  until  the  Legislature  shall  have  taken  action  in  the 

to  have  a  preferred  choice  of  lands  in  the  order  in  matter.    Others,  while  still  offering  liberal  conces- 

which  his  bonds  were  deposited — the  fUnds  derived  sions,  express  their  unwillingness  to  adhere  to  their 

from  the  sale  of  the  lands  or  stumpage  to  be  treated  original  proposition  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the 

in  the  same  way.    This  act  was  submitted  to  the  peo-  Supreme  Court  and  the  marked  enhancement  of  the 

pie  in  November,  1878,  and  was  rejected  by  a  minority  value  of  their  bonds ;  but  Mr.  Selah  Chamberlain,  the 

of  the  popular  vote.  holder  of  about  one  half  of  these  bonds,  has  adhered 

The  act  under  consideration  is  the  fifth  at-  ^  p?r  wnt^lf  ^e  iSount  in  fu^ffifkS^^w 

tempt  at  a^jnstinent,  and  provides  for  submis-  claim,  on  the  express  condition  that  the  adjustment 

sion  to  the  people  only  in  the  event  that  the  be  consummated  during  the  present  vear ;  and  there 

tribunal  of  five  judges  to  which  the  question  is  ^J?^^  ^  beUeve  that  most  of  the  other  bondholders 

submitted  shall  decide  that  the  constitutional  ^'^^  i"^"  to  similar  terms  of  settlement  if  speeddy 

ou«7tu«vw«7u  oucMx  u^v^tu^  vuav  i>^«^  wucpwtwui..^/ucii  eonduded.     We  have  thus  an  opportmiity  to  honora- 

amendment  providing  that  no  law  for  the  pay-  \,\^  settle  this  debt  upon  terms  ot  rare  liberality ;  and 

ment  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  bonds  it  is  because  the  soundest  expediency  and  the  impera- 

shall  take  effect  until  approved  by  a  majority  tive  demands  of  justice  thus  unite  to  require  prompt 

of  the  popular  vote  thereon  is  valid.  ^^^^  ^*  ^  *^^®  ^^^^  »*  ™y  ^"'y  ^  convene  you  m 


The  questions  involved  were  submitted  to 


extra  session. 


xue  quesuoiw  uivoiv«a  were  buuiuiumju  lu  The  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  proposing  an  amend- 
the  Supreme  Court  during  the  summer,  which  ment  to  the  Constitution  devoting  the  proceeds  of  the 
decided  the  act  to  be  void,  on  the  ground  that  internal  improvement  lands  to  the  i)ayment  of  the  ad- 
it contained  a  delegation  of  legislative  power  justmont  bonds  has  been  rendered  inoperative  by  ^e 

to  the  tribunal,  whereas  the  Legislature  should  **^>^'**"  ""{  ^®  Supreme  Court.    It  will,  therefore,  be 

w  ^Lt^  vLLsjiM^atj  TTj^c««7€»  uia«  ^^«oAai;u4^  oti^uiv4  neoeggary  ^  promptly  readjust  and  re-enact  its  pro- 

it^elf  have  taken  the  responsibihty  of  decidmg  visions  to  conform  to  the  new  action  to  be  taken,  in 
upon  the  validity  of  the  amendment.  But  the  order  to  submit  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  poo- 
Supreme  Court  at  the  same  time  held   the  ple  at  the  approachii^  seneral  election.    Tlie  average 

amendment  of  1860  invalid,  as  contravening  P"<»  ^"^^^  ^*^^  ^^^<>''  *^f  ^^  ^^^  !f  "^^*  ^l  Pf ^ 

♦K«4.   ^i-«^«  «^  i-i^^  T?^^.>-«i  nJv^^fUr.*:^.*  «,u:^u  •ce,  and  the  fund  from  such  sales  already  amounts  to 

that  clause  of  the  Federd  Constitotion  which  |800>0.     In  view  of  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 

prohibits  any  State  from  impainng  the  obliga-  country  it  is  believed  that  the  total  sum  which  will  bo 

tion  of  contracts.     The  court  held  that  the  re-  finally  realized  from  Uie  s^e  of  these  lands  will  reach 

quireraent  that  all  acts  on  the  subject  should  be  t*i000,000,  a  sum  nearly  or  quite  suflftcient  to  pay 

submitted  to  the  people  affected,  not  merely  the  &?  7^^""  mdebted^oss  without  recourse  to  taxation. 

,      ,    I^xu    *^i_i'     i.'           frl*    J     ••'^1*1  That  there  may  be  no  wrong  impression  on  your 

remedy,  but  the  obligation.     1  his  decision  left  j^in^  regarding  the  whole  amomit  due  on  these  bonds, 

the  Legislature  free  to  settle  the  question  of  I  would  say  that  by  a  former  decision  of  our  Supreme 

these  bonds  without  submitting  its  acts  to  the  Court,  past-due  coupons  draw  interest,  as  well  as  the 

people.     The  Governor  accordingly  called   an  bonds  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  should  interest 

^•M«>.«  flA<».:/x«    ^i.:^i«  K^^/.»»  r*-  fk^  ii*k  ^r  r\^  bo  computed  m  accordance  with  this  decision,  the 

extra  session,  which  began  on  the  11th  of  Oc-  ^h^ie  febt  would  amount,  on  December  1, 1881.  to 

tober.  and  continued  tor  tnirty-nme  days.    The  about  $8,200,000,  and  should  the  pending  i)ropo8ition 

Governor,  in  his  message  to  this  session,  says  be  consummated,  the  saving  to  the  Stato  will  thus  be 

as  follows :  ftl>out  $4,000,000. 

My  individual  preference  is  that  every  dollar  of  the  The  Legislature  promptly  passed  an  act  in 

debt  represented  by  the  Minnesota  State  ra^oad  accordance   with   the   Governor's   views,  the 

bonds  should  be  paid  in  full,  principal  and  interest.  45,  .  .  „^  o«^«^«o  ^#  «rV;»k  «««.  «-  fi^ii^™^ . 

I  believe  that  no^urse  short  of  this  is  consistent  ^'S*  ^^^  sections  of  which  are  as  follows: 

with  the  honor  and  integrity  of  a  sovereign  State,  so  Seotion  1.   Any  holder  of  said  Minnesota  State 

far  as  relates  to  its  own  volimtary  action.    But  inas-  railroad  bonds  wno  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the 

much  as  the  holders  of  the  bonds  nave  upon  their  own  provisions  of  this  act,  must  deposit  his  bonds  and 

motion  proposed  an  ad^justment  upon  more  favorable  coupons  with  the  State  Au^tor,  accompanied  by  an 

terras,  an  ooportunitv  is  prcsentea  for  discharging  the  agreement  in  writing,  obligating  himself  to  accept  in 

whole  debt  oy  partial  pa3rment,  without  any  necessary  lieu  of  said  bonds  and  coupons  and  in  full  payment 

compromise  of  our  good  name.  and  satisfaction  thereof,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  amount 

Tne  practical  question  simply  is  whether  we  shall  nominally  due  upon  said  bonds  and  coupons,  less  any 
now  save  some  $4,000,000  to  the  Stato  without  loss  of  deductions  hereinafter  provided  for,  in  cash,  or  in  new 
honor,  or  incur  the  reproach  of  repudiation,  keep  bonds  of  the  Stato,  as  provided  for  in  this  act :  in- 
going a  source  of  constant  annovance  and  an  oppor-  videdy  hotoevery  That  wnere  there  has  been  a  compli- 
tuni^  for  political  jugglery,  ana  in  the  end  jjay  the  ance  with  the  requirements  of  section  one  (1)  of  the 
debt  in  full;  for  it  can  not  be  possible  that  an  intelli-  act  entitled  "  An  act  providing  for  the  adjustment  of 
gent  and  progressive  people,  with  moral  and  religious  the  Minnesota  State  railroad  Imnds,'*  approved  March 
convictions,  can  refuse  the  final  payment  of  an  honest  2,  a.  d.  1881,  the  same  shall  stand  ana  oe  considered 
debt.  An  individual  who  does  this  while  able  topay,  as  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
justly  incure  the  scorn  of  his  honest  neighbors.  What  Sue.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  and 
must  he  thought  of  a  prosperous  State  that  does  it.  State  Auditor  to  cause  to  be  prepared  new  bonds  of 
u-sing  its  sovereignty  as  its  shield?  the  State,  which  new  bonds  shall  be  styled  Minnesota 

The  holdera  of  more  than  $2,000,000  of  the  whole  State  railroad  adjustment  bonds,  and  bear  date  July 

iiisue  of  $2,275,000  have  deposited  their  bonds  with  first  (1st),  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 

the  Stato  Auditor,  accompanied  with  a  written  agree-  one  (1881),  and  shall  be  or  the  denomination  m  one 

ment  to  accept,  in  new  bonds  or  cash,  50  per  cent  of  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  each,  and  shall  be,  and  on 

the  nominal  amount  of  such  surrendered  bonds  and  their  face  shall  be  made  payable  after  ten  years  and 

coupons,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  last  March,  not  more  than  thirty  yeara  iVom  tiieir  date,  at  the 

Many  01  the  bondholdera  have  demanded  the  return  option  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  the  city  of  New 
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York,  with  interest,  after  Januaiy  first  (Ist),  one  thou-  had  been  taken  up  and  settled  in  accordance 

sand  eight  hundred  and  eirfity-four  (1884),  payable  ^j^h  the  terms  of  this  act     An  act  was  ak> 

Bemi-annually  m  the  city  of  riew  York,  at  a  rate  not  j            •  j.        #       ^u             i-     .-          r  ^T^ 

exceeding  five  per  cent  per  annum,  and  shaU  have  P^^   providing  for  the   application  of  the 

coupons  attached  for  such  interest,  and  ahall  pl^ge  moneys  of  the  internal  improvement  land  fund 

the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  to  the  paylnent  thereof,  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 

Swd  new  bonds  shall  be  signed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Minnesota  State  raUroad  adjustment  bonds, 

rS??hett  K:'d^u^»lK  ttnS'  -^^^  «  to  t«ke  effect  if  ratifi^  by  the  peopPe 

of  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State  thereto,  and  ^y  ^'^^  ^^^^  general  election.    Another  act  pro- 

the  bonds  shall  be  countermined  and  registered  by  vides  for  organizing  the  county  of  Kanabec, 

the  State  Auditor,  and,  upon  being  so  executed,  coun-  and  fixes  the  coontv-seat  at  Brunswick.    Acts 

tersigned  and  registered,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  ^ere  also  passed  for  the  assessment  and  tax- 

after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  Governor  shall  dehver     „.:^„  ^r  ^.X «   i     ..j  *  i     u         v       •"^  *•* 

to  the  seveSlSwners  of  the  Minnesota  State  railroad  ^}^^^  ^}^ telegraph  and  telephone  hues,  and  for 

bonds,  their  heirs  or  legal  representatives,  who  shall  tbe  uniform  taxation  of  mming  property  and 

have  deoosited  their  bonds  with  the  State  Auditor  aa  products.     The   State   was  divided   into  five 

aforesaid,  such  an  amount  of  the  new  bonds  as  shall  congressional  districts,  as  follows: 
be  e(\u&\  to  fiftv  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  principal 

and  interest  of  said  Minnesota  Stete  railroad  bonds  1.  The  counties  of  Houston,  Ullmore,  Mower,  Free- 

and  the  coupons  thereto  attached,  on  the  first  (1st)  day  bom,  Steele,  Dodge,  Olmsted,  Winona,  and  Wabistti 

of  January,  one  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  eighty-  constitute  the  first  congressional  district, 

four  (1884),  less  any  deduction  resulting  from  other  2.  The  counties  of  Faribault,  Blue  Earth,  Wanca, 

orovisions  of  this  act,  said  interest  to  be  computed  at  Watonwan,  Martin,  Cottonwood,  Jackson,  Mcmy, 

nve  per  cent  per  annum  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  Nobles,  Rock.  Pipestone,  Lincoln,  Lyon,  Redwood, 

and  take  from  sud  several  owners  and  holdero  of  said  Brown,  Nicollet,   Yellow    Medicine,  Lac-qui-Parle 

Minnesota  Stete  railroad  bonds  so  deposited  as  albre-  Siblev,  and  Lc  Sueur  constitute  the  second  coogret- 

soid,  a  release  under  seal,  reciting  the  number  and  sional  district. 

denomination  of  the  Stete  railroad  bonds,  which  said  8.  The  counties  of  Goodhue,  Rice,  Dakota,  Soott, 

new  bonds  are  teken  in  payment  and  settlement  for.  Carver,  McLcod,  Meeker,  Kandiyohi,  Renville,  Swift, 

and  acknowled^ng  full  satisfaction  from  the  Stete  or  and  Chippewa  constitute  the  third  congressional  dis- 

all  liability  on  said  Minnesote  Stete  railroad  bonds  so  trict. 

owned  and  deposited  by  such  person,  which  release  4>  The  counties  of  Washington,  Ramsey,  Hemie|HD, 
shall  be  filed  in  the  Stete  Auditor's  office.  The  first  Wright,  Pine,  Kanabec,  Anoka,  Chisago,  Isuiti,  and 
coupons  shall  be  made  payable  on  Uie  first  (1st)  day  of  Sheroume  constitute  the  fourth  congressional  dLstricL 
July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  5.  The  counties  of  Mille  Lacs,  Benton,  Moniaon, 
(1884},  and  thereafter  on  the  firet  days  of  January  and  Steams^ope,  Douglas^  Stevens,  Big  Stone,  Traverw, 
July  m  each  year,  until  the  maturity  of  said  bonds ;  Grant,  Todd,  Crow  Wing,  Aitkin,  Carlton,  Wadena, 
provided  that  at  ite  election  the  Stete  may,  and  in  Otter  Tail,  Wilkin,  Cass.  Becker,  Clay,  Polk,  Bel- 
case  said  bonds  shall  draw  a  less  rate  of  interest  than  trami,  Marshall,  Kitteon,  Itasca,  St.  Louis,  Lake,  and 
five  per  cent  shall,  in  lieu  of  said  bonds,  pay  cash  (less  Cook  constitute  the  fifth  congressional  district, 
any  deduction  as  aforesaid)  to  the  several  hoMere  of  - 

said  Minnesota  Stete  railroad  bonds  so  deposited  as  In  March,  United  States  Senator  Windom, 

aforesaid,  or  any  of  them^  a  sum  equal  to  fillv  per  having  been  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

cent  of  the  par  value  of  principal  ancfinterest  of  s«dd  i^  President  Garfield's  Cabinet,  resigned,  and 

Mmnesota  Stete  railroad  bonds  and  coupons  on  the     4^^  n^-^-^^-   «.v^^:«4.^^    ai ^-L   t    ttj     -*^« 

day  when  said  payment  is  made,  toking^ie  release  the  Governor  appointed  Alonzo  J.  Edgerton 

under  seal  from  the  holder  as  in  the  case  of  delivery  *<>  ^H  the  vacancy  nntil  the  meeting  of  the 

of  bonds  hereinbefore  provided ;  and  to  that  end  the  Legislature.     After  President  Garfield's  death 

Governor,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer  of  Stete  are  hereby  Mr.  Windom  resigned  his  position  as  Secretarr, 

t3Z^h^>Sif^.  ^il«L^  UXrthi  ^IfvUi!!!^  a^^  on  the  25th  of  October  lie  was  again  elect^l 

tnan  par,  the  bonds  to  be  issued  under  tne  provisions  tt   •*   i  o*.  x      o       a.      u     xu     t      •  1  .. 

of  this  act,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of  Ignited  btates  benator  by  the  Legislature. 

said  holders  of  Minnesote  State  railroad  bonds,  as  The  product  of  lumber  for  the  year  on  the 

hereinbefore  provided.    And  for  the  purpose  of  car-  upper   Mississippi  was  339,1^2,197  feet;  also 

lying  out  the  provisions  of  this  proviso,  said  bonds  128,432,250  shingles,  and  70,380,760  laths. 

may  he  made  to  bear  mterest  from  January  1st,  a.  d.  rpV^  «o*;.«o*a^  o«Jv«-«.  ^#  \^^»^u^^*.^u\^  «;«« 

1882,  payable  semi-annually  thereafter,  and  in  (ise  of  ,  ^\^,  estimated  amount  of  merchantable  pme 

the  delivery  of  said  new  bonds,  any  fractional  sum  standing  May  31, 1880,  according  to  the  returns 

less  than  one  thousand  dollars  may  be  paid  in  cash  :  of  the  census,  was  as  follows: 

and  whenever  any  of  said  Minnesote  otete  railroad  __          _        ,  _.          .    •     v 

bonds  or  the  coupons  thereof,  or  any  bond  of  the  Stete  White  Tine  {^mua  ttrobua), 

is  paid,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  otherwise,  stamdino  pine.                           n«.  of  fc*  ^ 

the  Treasurer  or  oAccr  pavmg  the  same  shall  stamp,     r.,     ^.^^  ^  ^^   j^^^  ^^^^ ^^'wMwSw 

or  <»U80  to  be  stamped,  thereon  m  lanre  letters  the     g^orJ  of  Lake  Superior 800,ooo.«o 

words  "  Canceled  and  paid,"  and  on  the  first  Mon-     gt.  Louts  River  and  tributaries 1.500.00a«» 

day  in  each  month  the  Stete  Treasurer  shall  in  [the]     Miuissippi  River  and  tribuuries S^^W^ 

presence  of  the  Governor  and  Stete  Auditor  bum  Bed  Lake  River  and  other  tributaries  of  the 

up  all  bonds  and  coupons  that  shall  have  been  can-        ^^  River WifMff^ 

celed  and  paid  by  him  duringthe  preceding  month  or  TotaL                                                        AlIOOlOOOlOM 

any  previous  time,  and  said  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  aw* ^  "'■"'^ 

number  and  description  of  the  bonds  so  destroyed,  Cnt  for  the  census  year,  ending  May  81, 1880 

which  shall  be  certified  to  be  correct  by  said  ofocers  (including  187,636,000  ahingles,  and  8^(^000 

present  at  their  destruction,  and  be  included  in  the        laths) Mfl,WT.<IW 

annual  report  of  tho  State  Treasurer.  ^^  pine-forest  gradaaUy  changes  in  ch.r- 

The  act  also  provides  for  the  settlement  on  acter  and  decreases  in  productiveness  u  it 

similar  terms  of  certain  judgments,  and  of  cer-  reaches  northward.    Lakes,  and  tamarack  and 

tain  claims  against   the  railroad  companies,  cedar  {Thuja  oeeidentalu)  swamps,  are  com* 

By  the  close  of  the  year  nearly  all  of  the  bonds  mon,  and  cover  large  areas;  the  pine-trees  are 
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I  and  scattered,  farnishing  lumber  of  an 
•ior  quality. 

.  the  belt  of  hard-wood  extending  west  and 
h  of  the  pine  region,  and  consisting  of 
;e,  red,  and  burr  oak,  sugar-maple,  poplar, 
it  is  estimated  that  3,840,000  acres  of  for- 
remain,  capable  of  yielding  an  average  of 
en  cords  of  wood  to  the  acre,  or  57,600,000 
s. 

le  cut  for  the  census  year  ending  May  31, 
)  (exclusive  of  7,825,000  staves  and  547,000 
headings),  was  36,884,000  feet. 


The  birch-lands  are  interspersed  with  tama- 
rack swamps,  and,  besides  the  prevailing  birch 
(Betula  papyracea)  and  scrub  pioe  {Pinua 
Banhsiana)^  contain  patches  of  white  pine 
covering,  in  the  aggregate,  probably  one  tenth 
of  their  area. 

There  are  3,100  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
State.  The  State  Reform  School  had  166  in- 
mates during  the  year.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  the 
State  for  the  year  1881,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year : 


BANKS. 


suBPLus  nna>. 

National  banks 

SUtebaokB  

Saving^s-bankB 

Private  banks  (unofficial) 


Total. 


National  banks. 

State  banks 

Savings-banks. . 


DXPosm. 


Total. 


National  banks. 

State  banks 

Savings-banks.. 


LOANB. 


ToUl. 


he  following  exhibits  the  insurance  business 
^o  years : 


INSURANCE. 

1879. 

1880. 

nSSKB  WUlTTESi. 

tT4,a34,40T  00 
6,758,189  00 

$97,808,924  00 
18,161,602  00 

i 

al  risks  written 

180,097,596  00 

$110,495,526  00 

ISHICrilB  SECBTVSD. 

$1,000,460  92 
19,670  09 

$1,266,S93  62 
43.b55  67 

d 

Al  premiums  received. 

$1,020,181  01 

$1,810,749  49 

Loesn  nfcuBKBD. 

$611,775  67 
14,466  64 

$1,866,28$  18 
25,108  61 

d 

tal  losses  ineorred 

$626,242  81 

$1,891,341  74 

1088ZB  PAID. 

$592,890  80 
12,928  09 

$1,820,587  73 
80,182  73 

d 

tal  losses  oaid 

$605,818  89 

$1,350,720  50 

he  life-insurance  business  of  the  State  for 
)  years  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


s. 

No.  of 
poUdM 
wrtttcB. 

AtDoont 
iDMind. 

PrttniaiDi 

LcmmtM. 

3,382 
2,649 
8,5S3 
8,592 
1,997 
1,289 
960 
1.204 
1,803 

$4,487,905 
4,804,573 
6,068,259 
5,84«,082 
8,200,9&1 
1,967,278 
1,864,954 
2,342,512 
2,827,861 

$488,038  52 
441,128  81 
497,704  26 
518,658  88 
482,667  04 
869.799  40 
816,558  18 
828,187  61 
858,687  47 

$8,741,869  62 

$185,898  79 
201,054  00 
201,797  46 
819,050  68 
258,529  94 
208,865  01 
142,677  11 
162,717  05 
288,897  74 

»  • 

19,481 

$81,894,882 

$1,768,986  78 

1881. 


$981,725  88 

104,421  84 

17,776  94 

67,500  00 


$1,191,424  66 


1880. 


$937,008  67 
69,931  89 
17,000  00 
67,000  00 


$1,090,985  56 


$18,010,427  47 
5,518,820  51 
1,560,186  84 


$20,109,434  82 


$14,949,898  80 
6,494,817  89 
1,466,392  96 


$22,910,609  15 


$9,536,889  29 

8,156,785  62 

991,404  88 


$18,764,479  79 


$18,112,285  84 

4,496,592  19 

903,234  20 


$13,517,062  28 


locnaaa. 


$14,722  21 

84,439  95 

776  94 

20,500  00 


$100,439  10 


$8,424,088  18 

2,832,034  89 

538,781  96 


$6,844,955  08 


$1,837,162  96 

1,998,2-25  20 

553,158  76 

$4,393,546  92 


The  State  Commissioner  of  Statistics  reports 
the  following  agricultural  data,  showing  the 
total  acreage,  the  total  yield,  the  average  yield 
per  acre  for  the  year  1881,  and  the  total  acre- 
age for  the  year  1881,  of  the  crop  of  wheat, 
com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
beans,  flaxseed,  timothy-seed,  clover-seed,  and 
sugar-cane  sirup : 


TOTALS 

1   OF  ACRKAOE  AND 

CROPS. 

ToUl 

TotAl 

Average 

Total 

PRODUCT. 

•CTMg*, 

1880. 
2.961,842 

>-ltld,  1880. 

jrield 
per  acre. 

•CTMga, 

1881. 

Wheat,  bashcls . . . 

39,899,068 

18-80 

2,903,984 

Oats,  bushels 

082,520 

22.807,982 

83  49 

737,497 

Corn,  bushels.:... 

422,461 

18,125,255 

81  07 

474,989 

Barlev,  bushels  . . . 
Rye,  bushels. ..... 

118,430 

2,751,688 

28-21 

203,849 

12,312 

170,817 

18  89 

14,281 

Buckwheat,  bush. . 

2,955 

29,780 

1006 

i'^I 

Potatoes,  bushels. . 

89,254 

8,782,248 

98-67 

4B,817 

Beans,  bushels.... 

1,538 

20,904 

18-66 

2.285 

Flaxseed,  bushels.. 

40,004 

897,190 

9-92 

90,494 

Timothy-seed. .... 

60,940 

Clover-seed 

8,371 

Buf^r-cane    sirup. 

irallons 

6,914 

662,837 

95-86 

7,815 

THE  AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTS  OP  1881. 


Cultivated  hay,  tons. . 

WiM  hay,  tons 

Butter,  pounds 

Cheese,  pounds 

Honey,  pounds 

Maple-sugar,  pounds. 
Maple-sirup,  gallons.. 

Apples,  bushels 

Grapes,  pounds 

Tobacco,  pounds 

Wool,  pounds 


175,595 

1,268,472 

15,693,283 

417,994 

221,255 

49,577 

18.418 

147,803 

141,781 

43.487 

928,170 


The  greatest  wheat-producing  counties  in 
1880  were  as  follows,  only  those  producing 
more  than  1,000,000  bushels  being  given: 
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COUNTIES. 


BIuo  Earth. 

Dakota 

Fillmore 

Freeborn... 
Goodhue.  . 
Olmsted.... 
Otter  Tail.. 

Polk 

Bice 

Steams 

Wabasha. . . 
Waseca . . . . 
Winona . . . . 


Aentm 


08,628 

11M97 

188,644 

111,461 

191,878 

184,928 

67,877 

68,185 

74,084 

75,458 

101,497 

70,798 

100,682 


BulMla. 


1,258,076 
1,489,409 
1,079,851 
1,444,527 
2,740,962 
1,167,581 
1,200,117 
1,085,428 
1,180,256 
1,111,680 
1,169,985 
1,028,070 
1,096,017 


yield. 


18  48 
12-49 

7-75 
12-96 
14-82 

9-65 
17-68 
16-40 
15-25 
14-78 
11-42 
14-45 
10-89 


The  following  couDties  show  a  slight  decrease 
in  wheat-acreage  for  1881 :  Blae  Earth,  Brown, 
Cottonwood,  Dakota,  Dodge,  Farihaolt,  Fill- 
more, Freehom,  Houston,  Jackson,  Martin, 
Mower,  Murray,  Nobles,  Olmsted,  Redwood, 
Rook,  Steele,  Wabasha,  Waseca,  Washington, 
Watonwan,  and  Winona. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  flaxseed  in  1881  is 
more  than  doable  that  of  the  previous  year, 
and  the  yield  per  acre — nearly  ten  bushels  of 
seed — is  greater  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years  previous.  The  prominent  flaxseed-rais- 
ing  counties  are  as  follows : 


COUNTIES. 


Cottonwood. 

Jackson 

Murray 

Nobles 

Kock 

Watonwan . . 


BmIwU. 

62,908 
84,852 
28,192 
80,548 
44,497 
50,500 


Following  are  the  statistics  of  forest-trees, 
planted  and  growing : 


YKAR.S. 

No.  of  aoM 
plsntod  in  Um 

MMOO. 

No.  of  men* 
gruwlng. 

Rods  planted  and 
growing  oa  high- 
wmj*  and  &nn«. 

1878 

4,868 
8,220 
4.082 
8,656 

18,029 
21,249 
25,881 
29,159 

289,266 

1879 

280,945 
829,809 

1880 

1881 

258,447 

cows   AND  DAIBT  PRODUCTS   IN  1880. 

Nomber  of  milch-cows 228,955 

Pounds  of  batter  produced 15,698,288 

Pounds  of  cheese  produced 417,994 

Number  of  milch-cows,  1881 222,062 

Number  of  cbeese-flKstories,  1881 81 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL  IN  1881. 

Number  of  sheep 210,458 

Wool  produced,  pounds 928,170 

The  wheat-crop  of  1881  was  about  84,000,- 
000  bushels. 

The  following  statistics  of  Sunday-schools 
wer«  reported  to  the  State  Sabbath-School 
Convention : 


YXABS. 


Report  of  1880... 
Report  of  1879... 


Increase., 


Total 

nomber  of 

eoontki. 

Total 
•chooU  in 
thaSUta. 

Bcholan. 

74 
64 

1,187 
794 

64,981 
41,867 

10 

893 

28,564 

Moocj 

•zpcndcd  ta 

Sanday- 

■ehooU. 

$22,760 
12,416 

$10,844 


The  census  of  1880  furnishes  the  following 
figures : 


Whites,  nattre  to  th«  state 299,SM 

Colored,  native  to  the  Btate 1^541 

Whites,  natives  of  other  SUtes  and  Territories 212,0(M 

Colored,  natives  of  other  States  and  Territories 14St 

Total  native  population SlifiK 

Total  foreign  population 26i,CTI 

Total  population 780,771 

Of  the  foreign-bom  population,  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  contribute  the  greatest  num- 
ber, showing  a  total  of  107,770:  Norway, 
62,521 ;  Sweden,  39,176;  Denmark,  6,071.  The 
next  largest  portion  is  from  German  Europe, 
whence  come  78,460  souls.  From  the  Cana- 
dian provinces  there  are  29,789 ;  Ireland  sends 
25,942 ;  Great  Britain,  12,609 ;  Bohemia,  Hon- 
gary,  and  Poland,  10,838 ;  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  1,888 ;  China,  82 ;  Japan,  1 ;  Soath 
Africa  and  Australia,  68 ;  Asia  and  East  India 
Islands,  82 ;  South  and  Central  America,  45 ; 
and  from  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  46. 

The  Republican  State  Convention,  consistiDg 
of  808  delegates,  met  in  St  Paul  on  the  28th 
of  September.  The  following  ticket  was  Dom- 
inated: For  Governor,  Lucius  F.  Hubbard; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles  A.  Oilman;  State 
Auditor,  W.  "W.  Braden;  Secretary  of  State, 
Frederick  von  Baumbach ;  Treasurer  of  State, 
Charles  Kittelson ;  Attorney-General,  W.  J. 
Hahn ;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Samuel  H. 
Nichols;  Railroad  Commissioner,  James  H. 
Baker ;  Supreme  Judges,  TVilliam  Mitchell,  D. 
A.  Dickinson,  and  Charles  E.  Vanderburg. 

The  platform  adopted  is  as  follows : 

The  Bepublicans  of  Minnesota,  in  convention  is- 
sembled,  declare  the  followlnj;  as  the  principles  od 
which  the  Bepublican  party  has  hitherto  conducted 
the  government  wisely  ana  economically,  and  wluch 
will  continue  to  distinguish  its  policy : 

1.  The  true  interests  of  the  people  demand  tlM 
muntenance  of  the  broad  constitutional  distinction 
between  the  duties  of  the  Executive  to  nominate  to 
official  position,  uncontrolled  by  senatorial  dictation, 
and  the  exercise  by  the  Senate  of  the  right  to  confirm 
or  reject  all  appointments  uninfluenced  hjy  Executive 
intenercnce ;  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  a  me- 
lallic  currency,  based  on  the  standard  of  the  gold 
dollar ;  the  fostering  and  encouragement  of  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  the  country  by  such  inci- 
dental protection  as  a  necessary  and  di^criminattof; 
tariff  will  afford ;  the  just  protection  of  the  agricult- 
ural interests  by  such  national  legislation  aa  will  re- 
duce to  the  minimum  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the 
products  of  the  farm  to  the  markets  of  the  world ;  the 
continuance  of  the  high  standard  of  national  credit 
which  we  as  a  nation  enjov,  by  the  preservation  un- 
tarnished of  the  public  foitn,  and  the  prompt  payment 
of  all  honest  obligations ;  the  enactment  and  rigid  en- 
forcement of  laws  prohibiting  the  imposition  of  aaseis- 
ments  upon  clerks  and  employes  or  the  GoYemmttt 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  election  expenses,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  system  of  examina- 
tion which  shall  secure  the  highest  efficiency  in  the 
public  service. 

2.  Thot  the  continuance  of  a  free  government  un- 
der republican  forms  is  dependent  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  right  to  Um 
untrammeled  and  independent  exercMe  by  every  elect- 
or of  the  right  to  express  his  opinions  upon  men  ozkI 
measures,  by  means  of  a  free  and  secret  Dollot,  and  to 
Uiat  end  we  denounce,  as  a  blow  aimed  at  the  perm*- 
nency  of  free  institutions,  every  attempt,  whetner  by 
force,  intimidation,  or  fruud,  to  control,  ooeroe,  or  de- 
feat the  independent  action  of  the  electors  at  any 
election,  whether  State  or  national. 

8.  That,  recognizing  the  high  importanoe  of  pre- 
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:  the  purity,  independence,  and  intc^ty  of  the 
ry,  we  deem  it  a  sentiment  in  which  all  men 
^ree,  that  it  should  at  all  times  be  the  aim  and 
of  every  good  citizen  to  elevate  It  as  far  oa 
e  above  the  domain  of  party  politics,  and  that 
t  learning,  purity  of  public  and  private  char- 
nd  fearlessness  in  the  discharge  oi  duty^should 
only  passports  to  a  seat  upon  the  judicial 

lat  the  Republicans  of  Minnesota  behold  with 
pride  the  eminently  wise  and  successful  ad- 
dtion  of  the  national  Treasury  by  a  citizen  of 
n  Stato,  and  most  heartily  commend  and  in- 
he  brilliant  flnanoial  policv  which  has  distin- 
1  that  department  since  tno  accession  of  the 
I  Scoretar)^,  m  well  as  the  uniform  financial 
>f  the  national  Republican  party^  which,  hav- 
[  a  continuouii  control  of  the  national  finances 
a  war  unprecedented  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
brought  mto  the  field,  and  the  enormous  ex- 
iro  incident  thereto,  aad  from  its  termination 
present  hour,  and  by  the  rapid  reduction  of 

I  and  diminution  of  the  national  debt,  has  so 
itrated  its  marked  ability  to  administer  the 
nont  in  both  peace  and  war,  that  it  has  con- 
to  command  and  deserve  the  suflfrages  of  the 
of  this  country  to  a  decree  for  which  there  are 
any,  precedents  in  the  history  of  political  par- 

le  watchfulness  with  which  the  interests  of 
itier  settlers  have  been  cared  for  and  protected; 
exible  firmness  with  which  iAiDroviaent  legri^- 
las  been  checked;  the  sound  ousiness  abilitv 
has  been  a  conspicuous  characteristic  of  the  acf- 
ation  of  his  Excellency  John  S.  Pillsbury  com- 
:  to  the  hearty  approval  of  his  contemporaries, 

II  stand  forth  in  the  history  of  the  State  as  on  3 
Qost  illustrious  in  our  annals. 

lat  it  is  deemed  eminently  fittinsf  that  the  first 
lean  Convention  which  has  assembled  since  his 
hould  express  the  deep  sense  of  the  public  loss 
is  everywhere  felt  at  the  lamented  demise  of 
I  Associate  Justice  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  of  station 
lOd,  of  intellect  so  luminous,  and  of  public  and 
character  so  pure  that  it  would  be  difiicult  to 
» peer. 

lat,  for  thd  second  time,  the  ruler  of  a  free  na- 
is  been  stricken  down  by  assassination.  In 
kses  men  conspicuous  for  their  public  virtue 
illen,  the  first  a  victim  of  the  fierce  animosi- 
;he  hour ;  the  last,  let  us  hope,  by  the  purpose- 
;  of  a  midmon.  In  his  early  death,  however, 
nt  Garfield  has  left  the  nation  the  rich  inher- 
f  the  auspicious  dawn  of  an  administration 
^ve  an  abundant  promise  of  the  most  glorious 
the  firm  maintenance  of  the  constitutional 
itive  of  the  Executive,  the  overthrow  of  a 
3  conspiracy  asrainst  the  public  revenue.  En- 
l  in  tne  innermost  official  circles,  the  inau- 
n  of  a  most  wise  and  statesmanlike  financial 
the  era  of  g^od  feeling,  which,  for  the  first 
ice  the  civil  war,  was  beginning  to  steal  across 
?le  land,  and  gave  promise  of  the  speedy  burial 
sectional  animosities  in  oblivion. 
v/d^  That  in  Chester  A.  Arthur,  upon  whom 
en  the  mintle  of  this  illustrious  man,  we  hope 
a  successor  who  will  in  no  wise  disappoint  tne 
pectitions  of  the  Republican  party  or  of  the 
\  Chosen  by  the  National  Convention  as  the 
»  of  General  Garfield  on  the  presidential  ticket, 
^ected  by  the  people  to  be  his  successor  in  any 
ncy  which  might  render  such  succession  neces- 
le  Republicans  of  Minnesota,  with  due  appre- 
of  the  peculiar  embarrassments  surrounaing 
imption  of  the  office,  and  in  full  expectation 
aitnfulncss  to  the  principles  of  the  party,  and 
irotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
to  him  their  cordial,  considerate,  and  united 
L 

Democratic  State  Convention  was  held 


in  St.  Paul  on  the  6th  of  October.  The  follow- 
ing nominations  were  made :  For  Grovemor,  R. 
W.Johnson;  Lieutenant-Governor,  £.  P.  Bar- 
num ;  Auditor  of  State,  Rudolph  Lehiuicke ; 
Secretary  of  State,  A.  J.  Lamberton ;  Treasurer 
of  State,  John  F.  Russell ;  Attorney-General,  G. 
M.  Baxter;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  J.  J.  Thorn- 
ton: Railroad  Commissioner,  B.  S.  Cook. 

On  the  subject  of  judicial  nominations  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Beaolved,  That  in  the  selection  of  iudges  of  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  of  a  State,  the  question  of 
personal  fitness  for  the  office  rather  than  mere  polit- 
ical affiliation  is  of  jparamount  importance. 

Ruolvedy  That  m  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Clark,  and 
Dickinson^  present  members  of  our  Supreme  Court, 
we  recogrnize  ^ntlemen  eminently  (qualified  for  that 
important  position,  and  we  cheerfully  recommend 
their  indorsement  by  all  who  desire  an  able  and  un- 
tarnished ludiciary. 

Reiohtd,  That  Uie  refusal  of  Judge  Clark  to  permit 
hb  name  to  be  mentioned  for  the  nomination  before 
this  convention  redounds  to  his  credit,  but,  recogniz- 
ing his  superior  qualifications  for  the  office,  we  here- 
by recommend  to  the  electors  of  the  State  the  pro- 
Sriety  of  placing  upon  their  ballots,  with  those  of 
udges  Mitchell  and  Dickinson,  the  name  of  Green- 
leaf  Clark. 

The  following  is  the  platform  adopted  : 

Whereas  J  The  Democratic  State  Convention  in  1869 
embodied  m  its  platform  of  principles  the  following, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of  Minnesota  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  faith  ana  credit  of  the  State. 

2.  That  the  doctrine  of  repudiation  announced  by 
the  Republican  party  is  one  which  is  abhorrent  to  the 
Democracy,  and  must  receive  the  condemnation  of  the 
honest  masses. 

8.  That  we  pledge  the  Democratic  party  of  Minne- 
sota to  honorably  and  promptly  meet  all'  obligations 
resting  upon  her ;  and 

WhereaSy  The  Republican  State  Convention,  which 
lately  held  its  session  in  this  city,  utterly  ignored,  in 
its  deliberations  and  platform,  aU  allusion  to  the  pro- 
posed settlement  of  the  State  railroad  bonds,  a  question 
mvolving  vitally  the  honor  and  reputation  of  the  State ; 
therefore, 

Rewlved,  That  the  principle  of  the  Democratic 
partv,  as  above  reproduced  from  the  platform  adopted 
Dy  the  State  Convention  in  1859.  are  nereby  affirmed, 
and  we  express  the  hope  that  tne  L^slature  of  this 
State,  soon  to  assemble  in  special  session,  will,  by 
prompt  and  practical  legislation,  solve  this  great  pron- 
lem. 

Bewlved,  That  we  express  our  sincere  grief  for  Uie 
untimely  death  of  President  Garfield,  and  our  utter 
horror  at  the  A?icked  assassination  by  which  he  was 
removed  from  life  ^  and  we  hereby  tender  our  heart- 
felt syrapathv  to  his  bereaved  family. 

Hesolc&d.,  "that  we  re-affirm  the  political  principles 
announced  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
which  nominated  Winfield  S.  Hancock. 

The  election  took  place  in  November,  and 
the  Republican  ticket  was  elected.  The  vote 
for  Governor  was  as  follows:  For  Hubbard, 
65,025;  Johnson,  87,168;  others,  8,884.  For 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Gilman  received  66,677 
votes,  and  Barnum  35,990.  For  the  act  ap- 
plying the  internal  improvement  land  fund  to 
the  payment  of  State  bonds,  31,011  votes  were 
cast,  and  against  it  13,589. 

Four  constitutional  amendments  were  voted 
on  at  this  election.  One  prohibits  special  leg- 
islation on  a  variety  of  subjects  classified  in  the 
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act,  and  reqaires  the  Legklatare  to  enact  gen- 
eral laws  under  which  all  these  matters  may 
be  disposed  of  hj  the  courts,  or  countj  or 
other  municipal  authorities. 

Another  amendment  is  chiefly  of  interest  to 
cities.  It  provides  that  cities  may  levy  an  an- 
nual tax  on  all  lands  fronting  on  water-mains 
or  pipes  laid  down  by  the  city  for  supplying 
the  citizens  with  water.  Still  another  stnkes 
out  the  constitutional  limitation  of  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  to  sixty  days^  but  fixes  the 
pay  of  each  member  at  $5  per  day,  his  total 
pay  not  to  exceed  $450  for  any  regular  session. 
The  maximum  pay  for  any  special  session  is 
$200. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  proposed 
amendments  is  that  which  relates  to  the  sale 
of  the  swamp-lands.  It  provides  that  all  the 
swamp-lands  now  held  by  the  State  shaU  be 
appraised  and  sold  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
school-lands ;  that  the  minimum  price  shall  be 
the  same,  less  one  third,  as  provided  by  law 
for  the  sale  and  appraisement  of  the  school- 
lands;  that  the  principal  of  the  proceeds  shall 
be  inviolate ;  one  half  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  common-school  fund  and  the  other  half  to 
the  educational  and  charitable  institutions  of 
the  State,  in  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  their  sup- 
port. The  last  State  Auditor's  report  shows 
that  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  granted  to 
various  railroad  companies  and  State  institu- 


tions 2,641,484  acres  of  these  swamplands. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  State  Auditor  that  not 
more  than  2,500,000  acres  of  swamp-lands  re- 
main unappropriated.  Most  of  the  unappro- 
priated remainder  will  be  in  the  region  nurih 
of  Lake  Superior. 

The  amendment  to  section  1  of  Article  IX 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  85,019  against  18,- 
820.  The  amendment  to  sections  1  and  7  of 
Article  IV  (relating  to  pay  of  legislators,  etc) 
was  rejected,  28,799  votes  being  cast  for  and 
82,188  against  it.  The  amendment  to  Article 
lY,  to  prohibit  special  legislation,  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  56,491  against  8,869.  The  amend- 
ment of  section  2  of  Article  VlII  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  51,908  against  8,440. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  during  the  session  of 
the  Legislature,  the  Capitol  was  discovered  to 
be  on  fire.  The  members  escaped,  and  the 
most  valuable  archives  were  saved,  bat  the 
building  was  destroyed.  A  new  Capitol  baa 
been  commenced.  On  the  15th  of  July  the 
town  of  i^ew  Ulra  was  visited  by  a  very  de- 
structive cyclone,  which  leveled  many  build- 
ings, and  killed  and  injured  a  considerable 
number  of  persons.  The  property  destroyed 
amounted  to  not  less  than  $800,000.  Much  dam- 
age was  also  done  in  the  surrounding  countiy. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 
the  State  by  counties,  in  1880,  as  compared 
with  1870: 


COUNTIES. 


Aitkin 

Anoka 

Becker 

Beltrami.... 

Benton 

Bif?  Stone... 
Bhie  Earth.. 

Brown 

Cariton 

Carver 

Gaaa 

Chippewa. . . 

Chisafo 

Ctoy 

Cook» 

Cottonwood 
Crow  Wing. 
DakoU.. ... 

Dodge 

Donglaa . . . . 
Faribanlt... 
FiUmore.... 
Freeborn . . . 
Goodhae.... 

Orant 

Hennepin. . . 


1880. 

1870. 

866 

173 

7,108 

8,940 

5,218 

808 

10 

80 

8,013 

1,558 

8,688 

24 

22,889 

17,802 

12,018 

6,896 

1,280 

286 

14,140 

11,586 

486 

sso 

5,403 

1,467 

7,982 

4,858 

5,887 

92 

65 

5,588 

584 

2,819 

200 

17,891 

16,813 

11,814 

8,598 

9,180 

4,289 

18,016 

9,940 

28,162 

24,887 

16,069 

10,578 

29,651 

22,618 

8,004 

840 

67,018 

81,566 

COUNTIES. 


Houston 

Isanti 

Itasca   

Jackson  

Kanabec 

Kandiyohi 

Kittson 

Lac-qol-parle  t . 

Lake 

Le  Sneur 

Llncqln  %. 

Lyons 

MoLeod 

Marshalll 

Martin 

Meeker. 

MiUeLacs 

Morrison  .^ 

Mower 

Murray 

NlcoUet 

Nobles 

Olmsted 

Otter-Tail 

Pine 

Pipe-Stonel"... 


1880. 


16,382 

5,068 

124 

4,806 

505 

10,159 

905 

4,S91 

106 

16,108 
2,945 
6,257 

12,842 

992 

5,249 

11,789 
1,501 
5,875 

16,799 
8,604 

12,888 
4,485 

21,548 

18,675 
1,8R5 
2,092 


1870. 


14,9»6 
2,0% 

96 
1,825 

98 
1,760 

64 

"135 
11,607 


5,648 

'  '8,S6*7 

6,090 

1,109 

1,681 

10,447 

209 

8,862 

117 

19,798 

1,968 

64S 


COUNTIES. 


Polk** 

Pope 

Ramsey 

Redwood 

Renville 

Rice 

Rock 

Saint  Louis 

Scott 

Sherburne 

Sibley 

Steams 

Steele 

Stevens 

Swift+t 

Todd 

Traverse 

Wabasha 

Wadena 

Waseca 

Washington. .... 

Watonwan. 

Wilkin 

Winona. 

Wright 

Tel.  Medicine^. 


1880. 

11.488 

.%874 

45,890 

5,875 

10,791 

22,481 

8,6^ 

4,504 

18,516 

8355 

10,C87 

21,956 

12,460 

8.911 

7,478 

6,183 

lji07 

1S.206 

2,0S0 

12,8S5 

19,568 

5,104 

1,906 

27,197 

18,104 

5,884 


isrt. 


28.065 
1,8» 
8,219 

16,0a 

m 

4,561 

ll,Mi 
2,050 

174 

IS 
1!>,6» 

T,9W 
11^ 

2,424 

i» 

2181» 

9,451 


The  State |    730,778       488.704 


MISSISSIPPI. .  The  yield  of  the  crops  for 
the  past  two  years  has  not  heen  satisfactory, 

*  Formed  in  1875,  frodi  part  of  Lake;  unorganized. 

t  Formed  in  1871,  from  part  of  Redwood. 

1  Formed  in  1878,  from  part  of  Lyon. 

I  Formed  in  1871,  from  part  of  Redwood;  In  1378,  part  to 
Dneohi. 

I  Formed  In  1879,  from  part  of  Kittson. 

t  Organized  in  1879. 

**  In  1870  returned  as  having  no  population ;  organized  in 
1878. 

ft  In  1870  detached  from  Chippewa  and  part  of  Lao-qul- 
parle  attached ;  organized  in  1871. 

XX  Formed  in  1878,  from  part  of  Redwood. 


hut  the  prices  obtained  for  the  chief  rt«pJ* 
have,  in  most  instances,  brought  to  the  farmer 
a  fair  return.  Complaint  is  made  of  the  in- 
adequate and  unequal  assessment  of  propertr 
throughout  the  State.  It  is  believed  that  if  tbe 
property  of  the  State  were  assessed  as  reqnir^ 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  taxation  might 
be  reduced  to  less  than  half  the  present  rate. 

The  Auditor's  reports  show  the  valuation 
of  property  in  the  State  for  the  last  two  yeara 
to  have  been  as  follows : 
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nor  1880,  realty $7»tTl2,851  U^^^  j^     «84fi^l  95 

-  1880,  personalty. . . .    86,417,800  f  ^****  *"• "  V>*^^l  m 
•*    1 3S1,  realty 79,T12,Sai  {  «... .  x-_        «. «  oflo  a* 

-  18Si;peM6milty....    8«;6I«;9W  T^**  ***-    »*S,8G9  42 

The  following  sjnopsis  from  the  books  of 
the  Treasurer  will  give  the  general  condition 
of  the  finances  of  the  State  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  December  81, 1881 : 

RECEIPTS   FOR  1880. 

On  warrants $97e,878  68 

On  bonda  iasued 116,000  00 

Total  receipts $1,091,878  63 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

V^arrants  paid  and  canceled $898,898  88 

Bonds  paid  and  canceled 162,150  00 

Doopons  paid  and  canceled 61,646  00 

Total  disbursements ....  $1,097,189  88 

V^arrants  oatstanding  December  81 , 1 88 J 296,620  95 

RECEIPTS  POR   1881. 

On  warrants $622,925  04 

On  4  per  cent  bonds  issued 76,000  00 

Total  receipts $597,926  14 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Warrants  paid  and  canceled $697,915  14 

Bonds  paid  and  canceled 150,260  00 

Total  disbursements $848,165  14 

n^arrauts  outstanding  December  81,  1881 218,840  89 

INDEBTEDNESS   OF  THE  STATE. 

Due  Chickasaw  school  fhnd $815,229  11 

Dae  Interest  on  same 1 1,780  16 

Dae  common -school  find 817,646  46 

Warrants  outstanding 218,840  89 

Oertiflcates  of  Indebtedness  outstanding 2,665  00 

Swamp-land  fund 50,463  03 

Bonds  due  January  1,  1881 125,000  00 

Bonds  due  Janairy  1,  13:SJ 100,000  00 

Bonds  (5  per  cant  Interest)  due  January  1, 1896  227,160  00 

Bonds  (4  per  cent  interest)  due  January  1, 1890  190,030  00 

loterest  on  bonds 51,864  82 

fUilroad-tax,  distributive 17,118  82 

^Dounon-achool  fund,  distributive 50,861  03 

Qterest  on  insurance  deposits,  $6,718.61,  and 

past-due  bonds,  $360 7.268  61 

Total  Indebtedness $2,685,866  98 

To  arrive  at  the  actual  amount  of  deht  the 
•tate  now  owes  and  is  required  to  pay,  the 
oUowing  amounts  must  he  deducted  from  the 
bove: 

hickasaw  school  Aind,  upon  which  the  State  la 

to  pay  the  interest  only $816,229  11 

cmimon-Bchool  fund 817,646  46 

Tarrants  in  the  Treasury  owned  by  the  State, 

mad  Included  In  outstanding  warrants  185,269  97 

aah  balance  in  Treasury  December  81, 1881 . .  645,106  28 

Total $2,868,251  82 

The  actual  indebtedness  of  the  State,  above 
tie  amount  of  cash  in  the  Treasury,  is,  there- 
ore,  $322,615.11,  which  shows  a  decrease  of 
be  debt  during  the  last  two  years  of  about 
»5T,000. 

Daring  the  last  two  years  the  Oommissioner 
f  Swamp-Lands  has  issued  patents  for  about 
125,000  acres  of  land,  for  which  about  $43,000 
laye  been  paid  into  the  Treasury.  Of  the 
iwamp-lands  patented  to  the  State  prior  to 
1878,  very  little  now  remains  unsold. 

Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved 
February  21, 1880,  the  Governor  directed  John 
tf.  Smylie  to  proceed  to  Washington  and  pre- 
sent to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
ilaiin  of  the  State  for  lands  and  indemnity,  of 


which  it  was  believed  there  were  about  387,000 
acres  to  which  the  State  was  entitled.  Patents 
had  been  received  at  the  close  of  the  year  for 
about  177,000  acres,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
patented  as  rapidly  as  the  circumstances  Will 
permit.  The  claim  of  the  State  to  indemnity 
amounting  to  about  $50,000  is  admitted  by  the 
department  at  Washington,  but  the  regulations 
of  the  department  render  the  claim  nugatory  un- 
less Congress  shall,  by  enactment,  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  law  of  1857  on  this  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  indemnity  due  for  lands 
already  selected,  the  State  is  entitled  to  lands, 
indemnity,  and  scrip,  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  September  28,  1850,  on  account  of  lands 
which  have  not  been  selected,  but  to  which  the 
State  is  clearly  entitled  under  the  provisions  of 
said  act. 

There  are  remaining  for  sale  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  at  six  dollars  per  acre,  about  34,- 
000  acres  of  the  Chickasaw  school-lands.  This 
is  a  remnant  of  about  800,000  acres,  and  is  of 
little  value.  The  Governor  recommends  that 
the  price  be  reduced,  and  that  it  be  transferred 
from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Swamp-Lands. 

For  many  years  the  State  has  given  little  at- 
tention to  the  school-lands,  known  as  the  six- 
teenth section.  Many  of  these  lands  are  valu- 
able, and,  in  many  instances  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  disposed  of  the  sixteenth  section, 
the  State  has  failed  to  make  selections  in  lieu 
thereof,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress. 
The  Governor  recommends  that  these  lands 
also  be  transferred  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Swamp-Lands. 

The  United  States  owes  the  State  five  per 
cent  on  all  sales  of  Government  land  situated 
therein.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has 
failed  to  make  settlement  since  1879.  From 
the  large  sales  of  lands  during  the  last  two 
years,  the  amount  now  due  the  State  must  be 
considerable. 

The  following  educational  statistics  are  from 
the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  for  the  year  ending  December 
81,1880: 

NUMBEB   OF   EDUCABLE   CHILDREN   TS   THE  STATE. 

White 17^261 

Colored 251,488 

NUMBER  IN  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   DURING  THE  TEAR. 

White 112,994 

Colored .  128,710 

AVERAGE   DAILY    ATTENDANCE. 

White 72,881 

Colored . . . ; 88, 880 

NUMBER   OF  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED. 

White 8,255 

Colored 2^814 

AVERAGE   NUMBER  OF  DAYS  TAUGHT. 

In  eomitry 14^ 

In  ciUes 177 

Average  monthly  salarjr  paid  teachers $80  05 

Amount  distributed  by  State $241,798  75 

Amount  derived  from  county  tax 884,789  86 

Total  receipts 789,026  84 

Total  disbursemente 880,704  79 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  children 1  56 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  children  enrolled 8  70 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  children  in  attendance  4  01 
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A  oomparison  of  the  foregoing  figures  with  cer  fximisLed  bj  the  GoTemment  for  military 

those  of  the  year  1879  shows  a  steady  and  instruction.    At  least  one  additional  professor 

healthful  growth  of  the  public-school  system  of  is  now  required. 

the  State.    The  number  of  white  children  in  Aloom  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

the  public  schools  for  the  year  in  excess  of  that  is  as  prosperous  as  the  impoverished  conditioD 

of  the  preceding  year  was  7,087 ;  colored,  12,-  of  the  colored  people  of  the  State  will  warrint 

914.    The  average  daily  attendance  shows  a  There  were  in  attendance  during  the  last  col* 

like  increase,  being  6,500  white  children  and  lege  year  160  students.    An  appropriation  of 

11,288  colored.    The  number  of  teachers  em-  $12,000,   to   properly  equip  the  agricoltonl 

ployed  was  202  over  that  of  the  preceding  department  of  this  college,  is  required.    Tbe 

year,  the  increase  being  confined  to  the  colored  State  Normal  School  is  doing  much  good  in 

teachers.    The  number  of  days  taught  was  re-  educating  the  colored  youth  of  both  sexes. 

dnced  three  in  the  country  and  increased  in  The  educational  institutions  of  the  State  are 

cities  and  towns  constituting  separate  school  almost  exclusively  for  the  instruction  of  yoang 

districts  from  180  to  177.    The  average  salary  men.    No  facilities  have  been  provided  by  tbe 

paid  teachers  remains  about  the  same.  The  ex-  State  for  the  instruction  of  females  in  the 

penditure  per  capita  of  educable  children  for  higher  branches  of  learning. 

1879  was  $1.62 ;  for  number  in  average  attend-  The  number  of  patients  under  treatment  in 

ance,    $3.80.      The   excess  in  disbursements  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  during  the  year  1880,  was 

over  receipts  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  585.     Of  this  number  44  died,  43  recoTered, 

many  counties  unexpended  balances  were  car-  and  8  improved.    There  remained  in  the  Asj- 

ried  over  from  the  preceding  year.  lum  at  the  end  of  the  year  442.    In  1881  there 

The  University  of  Mississippi  has  diminished  were  under  treatment  547  patients,  of  whom 

in  the  number  of  students.  60  died,  58  recovered,  and  5  improved.    There 

During  the  seBsion  of  i879-'80  there  were  in  the  uterary  Were  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  25tb 

department.......    894  of  December,  1881,  416  patients.    Tbe  large 

In  the  law  department 20  .                     «     '     .   t/    j      •        i.i_                -loo-i  __  , 

During  the  sMsion  of  isso-'si  there  were  in  the  literary  mcrease  Of  mortality  Qurmg  the  year  1881  was 

department 829  mainly  among  patients  who  had  long  beensof- 

in  the  law  department... 18  fg^ing  with  chronic  affections,  such  as  heart- 

During  the  session  which  commenced  in  disease,  consumption,  and  other  kindred  dis- 

October  there  were  in  attendance  in  the  liter-  eases. 

ary  department  only  198  students ;  in  the  law  The  number  of  pupils  now  in  the  Institution 
department,  10.  The  instructors  employed  are,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  larger  than  erer 
one  professor  of  law,  ten  in  the  department  of  before.    The  average  attendance  for  the  years 
arts,  and  three  in  the  high- school.   The  income  1880  and  1881  was  42.    There  are  now  in  the 
of  the  university  is  little  above  the  amount  institution  68,  14  of  whom  are  colored, 
needed  for  current  expenses.    It  is  greatly  in  On  the  let  day  of  December,  1881,  there 
need  of  a  library  building  and  books  to  put  in  were  in  charge  of  the  lessees  of  the  Penitentiarr 
it ;  the  law  department  has  no  building ;  and  876  convicts,  of  which  782  were  colored,  93 
a  good  refracting  telescope  ought  to  be  pro-  white,  and  2  Indians.    During  the  last  two 
vided  for  the  observatory.    One  good  building  years  commencing  December  1, 1879,  and  end- 
can  be  made  to  accommodate  both  the  library  ing  December  1,  1881, 125  have  died,  1S6  hare 
and  law  department.    The  greatest  need  of  the  escaped,  and  25  recaptured.    The  number  of 
university,  however,  is  good  schools  of  a  high  convicts  received  in  1880  was  280;  in  1881, 
grade  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  prepare  851.     Tbe  number  discharged  in  1880  waa 
boys  for  the  university,  and  to  excite  in  them  228;  in  1881,  188.    The  number  pardoned  in 
a  desire  for  education.    To  have  these  schools  1880  was  84 ;  in  1881,  41. 
there  must  be  a  supply  of  competent  teachers.  The  amount  of  hire  for  convicts,  from  Jnne 
and  to  meet  this  demand  there  must  be  estab-  15,   1876,   to  January,   1881,   is  $40,231.19; 
lished  a  normal  school  for  the  special  trdning  amount  of  improvements  contracted  for  dor- 
of  teachers.    A  normal  department  can  be  es-  ing  the  time,  $81,774.04 ;  all  of  which  were 
tablished  and  maintained  at  the  university  at  completed   with  the  exception  of  $3,896.65. 
a  comparatively  small  expense.  Since  that  time  work  on  said  contract  has  been 

The  Agricultural   and  Mechanical   College  done  to  the  amount  of  $2,070,  leaving  jet 

first  opened  its  doors  for  the  admission  of  stu-  to  be  completed  improvements  amounting  to 

dents  on  the  6th  of  October,  1880.    During  $1,826.65.    Permanent  improvements  amount- 

the  first  month  200  students  matriculated,  and  ing  to  $4,749.17  were  also  made  by  the  former 

the  number  soon  increased  to  800.    The  dor-  lessees  prior  to  the  expiration  of  tie  lease, 

mitory  was  not  completed  until  some  time  in  January  1,  1881t 

the  spring  of  1881.    There  were  during  the  Under  act  of  March  6,  1880,  the  Board  w 

first  year  854  matriculations,  and  the  average  Public  Works  leased  the  Penitentiary  and  all 

attendance  was  over  200.    There  were  in  at-  property  pertaining  thereto,  for  six  years  from 

tendance  at  the  close  of  the  year  267  students,  January  1,  1881,  for  $89,420  per  annuuL 

about  as  many  as  could  be  comfortably  provided  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  r«- 

for.    The  faculty  consists  of  a  president,  six  pro-  port  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  ImmigratiaD 

fessors,  four  tutors,  and  one  United  States  offi-  and  Agriculture. 
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3  area  of  Mississippi  is  47,1^6  sqaare 
or  30,179,840  aores,  dinded  into  farms 
lows: 


.  600  bales,  or  a  little  more  than  one  third  of  the 
total  crop. 

MANUFACTURES   IN   MISSISSIPri. 


niAR. 

Number  of 
tmrma. 

Numlwr  of 
•crct. 

la  eoltiTiitkm. 

42.840 
68,028 
75,205 

16,840,000 
18.129,000 
18,818,000 

5,060,000 
4,209,000 

4,895,000 

vill  be  seen  from  the  above  table  tliat,  in 
6,065,000  acres  of  land  were  under  col- 
on, and,  in  1880, 4,896,000  acres,  or  nearly 
ich  as  in  1860,  which  shows  that  the  farm- 
the  State  are  gradually  recovering  from 
sasters  of  the  war. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS   OF  MISSISSIPPI. 


1870. 

1880. 

Manufactorlefl 

Hands  emploTed 

1,731 

5,941 

$4,501,714 

4,547,428 

8,154,758 

2,881 

7,845 

Capital  inveatod 

$6,725,520 

Wa^es  paid 

6,274,680 

Value  of  Drodactions. 

12,852,875 

ITED  STATES  CENSUS 

1870. 

1880. 

•f  live-stock  of  all  kinds.. . 
ashels 

$29,910,000 

15,658,000 

414.000 

564,000 

$8^792,000 
21,875,000 

astiels 

1,959,620 

bales 

955,808 

sissippi  still  keeps  the  first  place  in  cotton 
ction,  having  made  in  1879-'80  955,808 
while  the  second  place  is  given  to  Texas 
her  808,000  bales,  or  a  difference  in  favor 
ssissippi  of  147,800  bales.  Of  this  im- 
)  cotton  crop  the  white  people  made  823,- 


The  principal  articles  manufactured  are  lum- 
ber, cotton  and  woolen  goods,  cotton  yarns, 
cotton-seed  oil,  agricultural  implements,  wag- 
ons, bricks,  and  machinery.  The  facilities  for 
water  and  steam  power  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  State  are  great,  and  are  advantageously 
distributed. 

The  census  taken  in  1880  by  the  State  au- 
thorities, as  a  basis  for  the  legislative  appor- 
tionment, makes  the  total  population  of  the 
State  1,143,713,  of  whom  481,728  are  whites, 
and  655,554  blacks;  and  110,113  are  white 
voters,  and  130,607  black  voters.  The  number 
of  cliildren  of  school  age  is  185,026  white,  and 
259,105  black;  and  the  number  of  public 
schools  is  5,024. 

The  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as 
returned  by  the  census  of  1880,  and  as  com- 
pared witli  1870,  is  as  follows : 


rXTlES. 


law. 

V.  .. 
ae.. 


la 


ton 


a. .. 
k.. 


» — 
sua. 


1880. 

1870. 

22,649 

19,084 

14,272 

10,431 

14,004 

10,978 

19,983 

14,'478 

11,023 

1S,G53 

9,732 

18,492 

10.581 

17.795 

21,047 

17,905 

19,999 

9,086 

16.989 

18,768 

18,8^6 

15,021 

7,505 

17,867 

•■•••« 

13,568 

7,144 

27,552 

80,0)3 

6,998 

4,758 

22,924 

82,021 

9,729 

7,498 

8,194 

2,083 

12,071 

10,571 

6,439 

4,239 

7,895 

5,795 

43,953 

80,4SS 

27.164 

19,870 

10,0»4 

6,8S7 

COUNTIES. 


Itawamba  . . . . , 

Jackson 

Jasper , 

Jefferson 

Jones  

Kemper , 

Lafiivette 

Lanaordale  . . . . 

Lawrence 

Leake 

Lee  

Leflore^ 

Lincoln , 

Lowndes 

Madison 

Marlon 

Marshiill 

Monroe 

Montgomery  $ 

Neshoba.  

Newton 

Noxubee 

Oktibbeha 

Panoia. 

Peny 


1880. 

10,668 

7,607 
12,126 
17,814 

8,828 
15,719 
21,671 
21,501 

9,420 
18,146 
20,470 
10,246 
18,547 
28,244 
25.866 

6,901 
29,380 
28,558 
18.848 

8,741 
18,488 
29,874 
15,978 
28,852 

8,427 


1870. 


7,812 

4,862 

10,884 

18,848 

8,818 

12,920 

18,602 

18,462 

6,720 

8,496 

15,955 

Vo,i84 
80,502 
20,948 
4,211 
29,416 
22,681 

*  7.489 
10,067 
20,906 
14,891 
20,754 
2,6^ 


COUNTIES. 


1880. 


1870. 


Pike 16,688 

Pontotoc 18,858 

Prentiss 12,158 

Quitman.  1 1,407 

Rankin 16.752 

Scott 16,845 

Sharkey  t 6,806 

Simpson 8,008 

Smith 8,0vS8 

Sumner  *♦ 9,CS4 

Sunflower 4,661 

Tallahatchie 10,926 

Tatett 18,721 

Tippah 12,867 

Tishomingo 6,774 

Tunica 8,461 

Union  J  J 13,080 

Warren 81,288 

Washington i     25.867 

Wayne 1       8,741 

Wilkinson 17,815 

Winston 10.037 

Yalobusha. 15.649 

Yazoo 83,845 


The  State 1,181,597 


11,808 

12,525 

9,848 

12,977 

7,847 

*5,7i8 
7,126 

"6,6i5 
7,852 

20,727 
7,850 
^85S 

26,769 
14,569 

4,206 
19,705 

8,984 
18,254 
17,279 


827,929 


)tate  Prohihition  Convention  was  held  in 
on,  on  the  20th  of  Julj,  forty-two  coun- 

pinized,  in  1870,  from  parts  of  Marshall  and  Tippah. 

ranized  as  Colfiiix  in  IS42  (name  changed  in  1818)  from 

r  Chickasaw,  Lowndes,  Monroe,  and  Oktibbeha. 

1871,  fh>m  parts  of  Carroll  and  Sunflower. 

med  and  organized,  in  1871,  from  parts  of  Carroll  and 

vrj  in  1874.  part  to  Sumner. 

L877,  from  parts  ot  Coahoma,  Panola,  Tallahatchie,  and 

1878,  ft^m  parts  of  Issaquena,  Warren,  and  Wash* 

'ganbeed,  in  1874,  fh>m  parts  of  Chickasaw,  Choctaw, 

>mery,  and  Oktibbeha. 

■ganized.  In  1878,  fh>m  parts  of  De  Soto,  Marshall,  and 

>nned  and  organized,  In  1870,  frt>m  parts  of  Tippah 
QtotoCf  and,  in  1874,  part  frt>m  Lee. 


ties  heing  represented  hj  282  delegates.  No 
candidates  were  nominated,  hut  an  address  was 
adopted,  and  the  following  resolutions : 

Beaolved,  That  the  president  of  this  convention 
appoint  an  Executive  Cfommittee  of  fifteen,  two  from 
each  conCTcsisional  district  and  three  from  the  State 
at  large,  five  of  whom  shall  conatitute  a  quorum,  and 
whose  duty  it  shall  be — 

1.  To  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Legislature  at 
its  next  session  a  memorial  setting  forth  the  evils  of 
the  liquor-traffic  in  this  State,  and,  in  the  name  of 
this  convention,  praying  ana  demanding  that  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  said  traffic 
in  this  State  shall  be  passed  and  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification  or  rejection  at  the  next  sucoeed- 
mg  general  election. 
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2.  To  facilitate  and  further  the  organization  of  pro* 
hibition  clubs  in  ever^  county  and  town  throu^uout 
the  State,  and  disseminate  accurate  and  reliable  in- 
formation among  the  people  as  to  the  evils  of  the 
liquor-traffic 

8.  To  render  such  service  as  may  be  deemed  proper 
in  the  preparation  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
above  referred  to,  and  such  as  anv  committee  of  the 
LQ^:i8lature  charged  with  Uie  special  duty  may  request. 

4.  To  call  anv  conventions,  btate  and  county,  which 
may  hereafter  oteome  necessary,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  ratification  of  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  as  the  Le^lature  may  adopt, 
or  for  the  more  efficient  organization  of  the  friends  of 
prohibition  throughout  the  State,  should  the  Legis- 
Isture  fail  or  refuse  to  pa8s  the  amendment  desired,  in 
order  to  secure  all  needful  legislation,  and  protect  the 
health,  lives,  and  property  of  the  people  against  the 
evils  of  the  whisky-traffic. 

Besolredy  That  any  vaconc^r  in  said  committee  may 
be  filled  by  the  preddent  of  this  convention,  or  by  any 
three  members  of  the  committee ;  and  that  the  com- 
mittee constituted  under  these  resolutions  shall  hold 
office  until  superseded  by  some  future  Prohibition 
Convention. 

Jiesolred,  That  the  people  of  the  several  counties 
and  towns  in  this  State  be  and  they  are  hereby  ui^ed 
at  once  to  organize  prohibition  clubs,  and  appomt 
oounty  executive  committees,  and  prepare,  by  suitable 
subscriptions  and  contributions  of  money,  for  the  cir- 
culation of  petitions  for  prohibition,  after  8uch  form  as 
the  executive  committee  may  adopt,  ^nd  the  presenta- 
tion thereof  for  signature  to  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  State,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  full  and 
fair  expression  of  public  sentiment  on  this  measure 
for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  Legislature ; 
and  that  the  several  oounty  executive  committees 
when  organized  shall  correspond  with  and  be  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  State  Executive  Committee. 

Resolved^  That  pending  the  submission  of  the  said 
oontemplated  constitutional  amendment,  the  Legis- 
lature be  requested  to  proside  by  law  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  question  of  licensing  liquor-dealers, 
by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  within  the  towns,  coun- 
ties, and  supervu«ors'  dLstricts  in  this  State,  within 
which  liouor  is  sought  to  be  sold,  for  annulling  the 
existing  license  lawsj  and  if  the  people  agree  to 
license  dealers,  for  limiting  the  quantity  tor  sale  to  not 
less  than  one  gallon,  while  the  price  of  the  license  is 
largely  increased  ;  and  Uiat  the  Executive  Committee 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
eariy  attention  of  the  liegislature. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 
Jackson,  on  the  3d  of  August,  every  county 
being  represented  and  621  delegates  being 
present,  and  was  in  session  four  days.  The 
following  ticket  was  nominated :  for  Govern- 
or, Robert  Lowry,  of  Rankin  County ;  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, G.  D.  Shands,  of  Tate ;  for 
Secretary  of  State,  Henry  C.  Myers,  of  Mar- 
shall ;  for  State  Treasurer,  W.  L.  Hemingway, 
of  Carroll;  for  Auditor  of  Public  Account*, 
Sylvester  Gwin,  of  Lawrence;  for  Attorney- 
General,  T.  C.  Catchings,  of  Warren ;  for  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  James  A. 
Smith,  of  Jasper.  The  platform  adopted  was 
as  follows : 

1.  Besolvtdy  That  we  re-affirm  the  following  princi- 
ples, adoptca  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
which  assembled  in  this  city  on  the  2d  day  of  August, 
1877: 

The  Democratic  party  of  Mississippi,  grateful  for 
the  success  of  its  post  efforts  in  the  cause  of  reform 
and  of  just  and  honest  government,  and  invoking  the 
blessings  of  Heaven  on  its  future  endeavors  in  the 
same  cause^  does  adopt  and  proclaim  the  following 
platform  of  principles : 


Fidelity  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Home  rule,  and  the  preservation  of  the  State  fovefti' 
ments,  with  all  their  reserved  and  guaranteed  li^^ 
unimpaired. 

No  interference  bv  the  militarr  power  with  the  fie*" 
dom  of  elections,  an^  with  the  dvil  and  polxtkal  ligb^ 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  protection  of  the  equal  ri^ts  of  all  daseeR. 

No  oiscrimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  oT 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  or  birthplace,  ux^ 
no  special  legislation  for  the  boiefit  of  the  lew  at  tb^ 
expense  of  the  many 


A  strict  adherence,  in  the  selection  of  public  affcnU-y 
to  the  time-honorea  Jeffersonian  standard.  ^' Is  ix'^ 
honest,  is  he  capable,  is  he  true  to  the  C<xisti{ 
tion !  '^ 


A  continuation  of  the  policy  of  retrenchment 
reform  so  signally  inaugurated  by  the  Democrat^B 
party. 

Beduction  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  to  the  hwesL 
point  compatible  with  an  efficient  execution  of  the  lawm. 

Corporations  of  everv  description  supervisable  witli— 
in  constitutional  limits  by  State  authority,  and  subwdS- 
nate  to  State  l^risUtion,  in  the  interest  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people. 

As  tiie  perpetuity  of  free  government  depends  npon 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  we  pleo^ 
ourselves  to  the  maintenance  of  our  State  system  of 
free  schools. 

We  favor  the  g[Tanting  of  such  aid  as  may  be  ex- 
tended without  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  departing  from  the  established 
usages  of  the  Government,  to  the  Texas  Pacific  Kail- 
road,  and  for  the  rebuilding  and  keeping  in  repair  of 
the  levees  ot  the  Mississippi  Biver. 

That  upon  this  platform  of  principles  and  of  poblio 
policy  we  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  citizens  with- 
out regard  to  past  differences,  in  support  of  the  candi- 
dates nominated  by  this  convention. 

2.  Resolved^  That  we  declare  it  to  be  the  poller  of 
the  Democratic -Conservative  party  to  encourage  tk 
flow  of  immigration  to  this  State,  and  recommcnti  the 
passage  of  ail  needful  laws  ana  the  making  of  all 
necessary  appropriations  to  effect  this  end. 

8.  Resolved^  That  we  invite  the  investxneot  d 
capital,  and  assure  to  it  all  necessary  legal  protectioD* 

The  Greenback-Republican  State  ConTen* 
tions  agreed  upon  the  following  fusion  ticket: 
Benjamin  King,  for  Governor ;  J.  B.  Yellowley, 
for  Lieutenant-Governor;  J.  J.  Spelrnan,  for 
Secretary  of  State;  J.  M.  Bynum,  for  State 
Treasurer ;  A.  T.Wimberly,  for  Auditor  of  Pub- 
lic Accounts ;  W.  F.  Fitzgerald,  for  Attorney- 
General  ;  W.  D.  Howze,  for  Superintendent  of 
Public  Education. 

At  the  election  in  November  the  Democratio 
ticket  was  elected.  The  vote  for  Governor  was : 
Lowry,  76,857 ;  King,  51,856.  The  Legislature 
elected  at  this  election  is  composed  asfollowi: 


PARTIES 

Staata. 

ftm 

Democrats 

8S 
8 

1 

•  • 

IW 

BepabUcuift 

15 

Indepesdent  D<^oonUs 

% 

GrMnbackers 

i 

^ 

Total 

8T 

10 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  IMPROVEMENT. 
The  first  appropriation  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  benefit  of  its  fgt^ 
*' Inland  Sea"  was  in  1819,  when  $6,600  were 
voted  for  its  survey.  In  1820  an  additioDal  snn 
of  $20,000  was  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  A 
general  system  of  river  improvement  was  begu 
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1824.     In  that  year  tbe  Ohio  received  $75,-  alon^  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  the  mean  level  of  the 
K  and  $50,000  more  was  bestowed  on  that  GuOtot  Mexico  as  an  origin.  ,          ,  ^^ 
>ut.ry  in  1827,  1829,  and  1830.     In  1829  a  hav^SS'^^  fr^^^l'^t  Bend* Arka^?!^ 
vej  of  the  month   of  the  Mississippi  wag  Sunflower  Landing,  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  seventy 
ered.     The  Treasury  has  bled  freely  in  fa-  miles,  and  a  survey  of  Vicksburg  Harbor  has  been 
of  insienificant  streams  belonging  to  some  completed.  .       ^   ,                  ,         , ,    , 
^l-represented  locality     bat  the  ^fiss^^^^^^  J^b^l^SS^edfl^eTSYdTtl^^^^^ 
icL  belongs  to  no  State  and  no  Bection,8  weep-  ing^been  plotted  to  a  scale  of  ^„. 
t^hrough  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  The  preparation  of  a  preliminary  chart  of  the  river 
n.    its   northern  to  its  southern  limit,  has  on  a  scale  of^„,  or  one  inch  to  a  mile,  has  been 
aa  no  advocate  zealous  enough  to  procure  a  begun,  and  foui-  sheets,  reaching  fix)m  Cairo  to  Cotton- 
proportion  of  governmental  aid.    Ithasnot  ''ThcoreW'JttionTar'tiesVhichwe                 on  the 
51  \red  one  sixth  of  the  general  appropriation,  upper  Mississippi  last  fall  at  Piesoott,  Winona,  Clay- 
•ken  banks  and  shifting  shoals  have  been  ton^  Hannibal,  Grafton,  and  St.  Louis,  have  been 
ered  to  impede  its  navigation.     NapoleoD,  maintained  during  the  year,  and  were  withdrawn 

^Jx  hesold  its  delta,  announced  to  the  French  f^^SL^„^S!!'i^^L^.l^«*S^^ 

•  _  ^i  ^  i_  I.  J  xi_  •  A.  r?  ^  :i  to  cbanffcs  in,  the  bed  of  the  nver,  and  as  to  sediment, 
ion  that  he  had  thus  given  to  England  a  these  observations  will  give  at  short  intervals  during 
ritime  rival  who  would  yet  make  her  trem-  the  year  the  discharge  at  the  respective  stations,  ana 

for  her  supremacy  on  the  seas.     A  wise  al»o  the  annual  discharge, 

tesmanship  would  have  made  it  a  paramount  ^  Pa^jr  wMch,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report,  was 

ject  to  keep  the  great  river  free  fron>  aU  im-  3Slr'^he  SaotL'''^mVti*rk 

aiments ;  even  a  certain  justice  would  sug-  from  Ctdro  to  Fort  Saint  rhilip,  below  New  Orleans, 

tst  that  the  Government,  which  levies  a  reve-  and  has  determined  the  slopes  of  the  river  at  low 

le  of  $1,200,000  by  licenses  of  pilot*',  steam-  water  from  Cairo  to  Commerce,  Mississippi,  a  distance 

)at8,  and  other  riparian  taxes,  should  employ  of  three  hundred  miles. 

T^B«i  *  .1  x^  '^  iu  iA.\f  In  order  to  obtain  more  definite  mformation  as  to 
part  of  these  charges  on  the  commerce  of  the  ^^^  height  of  the  alluvial  bottom-Umds  of  the  Missis- 
ver  in  its  improvement.  The  estimate  of  sippi  and  their  reservoir  capacity,  a  series  of  trans- 
it commission  for  requisite  works  was  $4,128,-  verse  level  lines,  running  from  «'ound  above  overflow 
00.    Much  opposition  was  made  to  the  bill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  the  similar  ground  on 

at  finally  $1,00(^000  was  secured  by  the  act  Jli:  ^t^-'i^fiT ime^lSl'^ittSiy  w^^ 

pproved  Marcn  o,  lool.  ress  of  this  and  of  other  work  on  the  lower  river  dur- 

The  law  under  which  the  commission  was  ing  last  spring.  ...    With  the  remainder  of  the 

f^nized  requires  it  to  complete  the  surveys  present  appropriation,  it  is  hoped,  during  the  com- 

aw  in  progress  between  the  head-waters  of  ?»  >'««^  ^-  complete  tlie  final  topograWIiv  and  hy- 

,_    .      *^     *?, ,       1      J      *   ,,                               ..  droffraphy  from  bt.  Louis  Landing  to  Vicksburg,  to 

'e  nver  and  the  head  of  the  passes  near  its  complete  the  lines  (nme  in  all)  of  levels  across^^the 

oath,  and  to  make  such  additional  surveys  alluvial  bottom  of  the  Mississipm  River,  and  to  keep 

^d  investigations,  topographical,  hydrograph-  gauging  parties  at  Paducah  and  Colurnbus,  Kentucky : 

al,  and  hydrometrical,  of  the  river  and  its  trib-  Helena,  Arkiinsas ;  Lake  Providence,  Louisiana ;  and 

aries,  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  ^^«  °^°"^  °^^«  ^^^  ^^^^^»  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^• 

The  first  report  of  the  commission  (nee  "  An-  After  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress, 

lal  Cyclopaedia,"  1880)  describes  the  work  the  commission  met  to  determine  the  best  mode 

me  to  January  8,  1881.     Between  that  period  of  expenditure  for  the  $1,000,000  appropria- 

id  October  10,  1881—  tion.    Out  of  the  six  reaches  of  difficult  navi- 

•  .  .  The  triangulation  of  the  river  has  been  com-  gation,  they  selected  two,  Plum  Point  and  Lake 
eted  from  Arkansas  City^  Arkansas,  to  Greenville,  Providence  reaches 

ississippi  thirty-eight  miles  distant,  where  it  joins  pj       p^^         ,;  includes  thirty-eight  miles 

e  Coast  Survey  tnangulation,  now  complete  trom  -    i  .*:.         ^     i    i.  \               -i    t     i          'xi. 

at  point  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    It  has  been  com-  of  Bliifting  shoals  between  wide  banks,  with  a 

feted  between  Thebes,  Missouri,  and  Cairo,  a  dis-  minimum  depth  of  four  and  a  half  feet.     It  lies 

Qoe  of  twenty-two  miles,  and  between  Grafton,  Illi-  between  Cairo  and  Memphis,  and  extends  from 

is,  and  Keokuk,  Iowa,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  j^^^^  -^^  26  to  Randolph,  or  Second  Ohicka- 

dsixty-six  miles:  this  latter  chain  depending  on  ^^„  i}i„«„       tk^  k^^vI  ^«««^  ^^^^  o  non  f/> 

«ea  measured  wit^  a  secondary  base  apparat^  at  saw  Bluffs.      The  banks  vary  from  2,000  to 

•afkon,  Louisiana,  and  Keokuk.     Azimuth  deter-  10,000  feet  in  width.     Lake  Providence  reach 

Lnatioas  were  also  made  at  these  last  points.    The  extends  from  Skipwith's  Landing,  Louisiana,  to 

•ngttUtion  is  accordinglv  now  completed  from  Keo-  the  foot  of  Island  No.  95,  a  distance  of  twenty- 

xClfloVt^cudr^^^^  fil«.  «?«««•.    These  are  the  lowest  of  the  shoak 

ove  Greenville,  MississippL    Tliey  have  been  com-  which  seriously  interfere  with  commerce.     The 

sted  from  Neeley's  Landing,  Missouri,  to  Cairo,  a  cotton-boats  which  ply  in  the  bends  between 

IJtance  of  one  hundred  dnd  fifty  miles.  White  River  and  New  Orleans  could  during 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  made  its  line  j^w  water  extend  their  trade  two  hundred  miles 

precise  levels  oontmuous  from  Greenville  to  New  ^^.^  4.u«  v«««  «^«-  t  «v«  T>.^«.:,i»nA»  .^^^^..^^ 

'leans,  so  that  the  precise  levels  are  now  complete  ^^^^  ^^®  ^^F^  ^^^  ^^®.  Providence  removed, 

tween  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  New  Orleans.  The  plans  of  the  commission  were  duly  sanc- 

A  tide-gausre  has  been  established  in  the  Gulf  of  tioned,  but  the  preparation  of   the  *^  plant  ** 

^co  at  Bilozi,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  delayed  the  work.     They  had  in   possession 

t^ast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  kindly  offered  to  con-  ^„i_  fx^^.  rnodftratA  nnHit  nA^Acumrv  for  snrvAv- 

?ct  his  line  of  precise  levels  along  the  MissUsippi  f^^^  ^^^  moQerate  outnt  jeoessary  lor  survey- 

iverwith  this  tide-gauge,  so  that  within  a  year  or  in?i  ^^^  *"©  equipment  had  to  be  made,  not 

vo  it  iB  hoped  to  refer  with  predsion  all  the  levela  enlarged.  Owing  to  the  overcrowded  condition 
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of  machine-shops  and  ship-yards,  this  conld  channel.  The  absence  of  precedents,  the  nev 
only  be  slowly  obtained.  The  revetments  for  modes  of  construction,  the  possible  existeneie 
bank  protection  and  the  permeable  dikes  have  of  gravel-beds  requiring  to  be  dredged  out,  and 
therefore  not  been  completed.  Nor  can  their  the  fact  that  new  bars  may  form  where  navi- 
adequacy  be  estimated  until  one  high-water  gation  is  now  easy,  render  it  difficult  to  form 
stage  has  tested  their  resisting  power,  and  one  a  close  estimate  of  the  expense.  The  initial 
low-water  stage  has  shown  their  actual  eflfect  works  on  the  184  miles  of  bad  navigation  be- 
npon  the  shoals.  The  detail  is  experimental,  tween  Cairo  and  Vioksburg  were  computed  to 
but  of  the  practicability  of  the  general  plan  for  require  $4,113,000.  The  additional  works  to 
deepening  the  channel  of  the  river  below  Cairo  complete  and  render  permanent  these  improve- 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  demands  of  com-  ments  can  not  cost  more  than  that  sum,  amount- 
merce,  the  commission  do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  ing  in  all  to  $8,226,000,  or  $45,000  per  mile  for 
They  thus  briefly  sum  up  their  views :  184  miles.  ^^  These  estimates  cover  about  one 
The  improvement  is  to  be  secured  by  narrowing  the  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  river  where  navi- 
low-river  channel-way  to  an  approximately  uniform  gation  needs  improvement,  viz.,  from  Cairo  to 
width  of  three  thousand  feet  m  localities  where  the  jRed  River;  and,  assuming  that  the  remaining 
widths  are  excessive  tmd  the  navigation  bad,  to  be  th^ee  fourths  will  cost  proportionately,  the  ag- 

accomplished  and  rendered  permanent  through  the  .  ^    r-  xv         *•       •  i.         ij 

agcncv  of  such  works  as  wiU^so  create  compSrativo  gr®«f^  cost  of  the  entire  miprovement  wooW 

uniformity  in  the  width  of  the  high-water  channel,  reach  $33,000,000.     These  are  outside  figuret, 

For  the  attainment  of  this  result,  two  distinct  classes  based  on  detailed  estimates  of  the  worst  por- 

of  works,  differing  widely  in  character  and  purpose,  tion  of  the  river."     However  much  they  maj 

^^^lZL':tt6iu!:TXr''I^l^Tt'tSi  d'ff-  on  minor  points  concerning  n^ethodjof 
contraction  Of  the  channel-way.  The  bank  revetmenta  river  regulation,  the  commission  record  their 
are  intended  not  only  to  stop  the  constant  and,  in  some  unanimous  opinion  that  they  can  thus  main- 
localities,  very  rapid  enlargement  produced  by  erosion  tain  a  continuous  low-river  channel  showing 
and  caving  of  con«ive  bends,  but  in  addition  thereto  ^  minimum  depth  of  ten  feet  on  all  bars  and 
to  check  the  growth  of  bars  and  shoals  below  by  ac-  v  i  v  i.  n  •  «j  4.u  v  ^  r  .i.* 
cretions  supplied  directly  therefrom.  The  process  of  shoals  between  Cairo  and  the  head  of  the 
laying  this  revetment  will  vary  greatly  in  different  passes,  while  there  is  a  strong  probabihty  of 
localities,  but  will  commonly,  or  at  least  in  many  cases,  deepening  it  much  beyond  tliat  mark.  Tbej 
consist  in  first  freein/?  the  banks  of  snags,  stumps,  and  are,  therefore,  "  prepared  to  recommend  the 
brush,  and  then  placing  a  mattress,  composed  of  wire  appUcation  of  the  methods  and  details  hereto- 
nettmg  overlaid  or  mterlaced  with  brush,  upon  that  »PF"^"*'»^"  ^'  v^%,  Lx^^yt^x^a  axx  •  uvi.aiio  «v.« 
portion  of  the  slope  extending  from  deep  water  to  a  f^re  described,  to  tlie  lower  nver,  from  tom- 
few  feet  above  the  water-level,  and  weighting  it  with  merce,  Missouri,  downward,  with  such  con- 
sufficient  rip-rap  stone  to  hold  it  in  place.  The  revet-  tinuity  as  will  not  only  improve  the  immediate 
ment  is  afterward  completed  by  gradmg  the  bank  localities  where  navigation  is  now  bad,  but  wiU 

above  the  water-level  to  a  proper  slope  with  streams  ^i„^  ^„4.„ui:  i.  ««;i  -^f«;«  «.,^i. «♦ i\^^^t\M 

of  water  under  high  pressure,  after  the  manner  com-  ?!»<?  establish  and  retam  such  control  over  the 
monly  followed  in  hydraulic  mining,  and  laying  there-  high- water  discharge  as  will  arrest  that  tend- 
on a  supplementary  mattress,  overlapping  tne  one  ency  toward  deterioration  which  has  rendered 
previously  laid,  and  extending  up  to  the  crest  of  the  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  entire  river 

necessary.     While  this  order  of  progress  ia 

More  expensive  additions  of  stone  and  gravel  proper  for  works  designed  to  amend  and  reg- 

can  be  safely  omitted  for  some  years  until  the  ulate  the  existing  channel,  those  undertaken 

brush  decays.    A  growth  of  grass  and  willows  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  or  increasing  the 

can  be  encouraged,  forming  the  natural  and  volume  of  discharge  within  the  bed,  soch »» 

best  protection  of  such  banks.    Works  of  this  levees  and  dams  for  closing  outlets,  should 

general  character  have  already  been  employed  begin  below  and  be  carried  continuooslj  op- 

at  points  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  and  stream.^' 

they  have  proved  their  permanence  and  utility.        The  commission  repeat  (see  "  Annual  Cydo- 

The  other  class  of  works  for  narrowing  the  paedia,"  1880)  their  opinion  of  the  utility  of  lef- 

river  have  also  been  executed  on  these  two  ees  as  a  means  ^^  to  prevent  destructive  floods,'' 

great  rivers.   Failures  and  disappointments  are  which,  by  confining  the  flood-waters  of  tbe 

to  be  expected  in  dealing  with  their  powerful  river  within  limits,  tend  to  increase  the  scour- 

floods  and  using  novel  expedients.  These  light,  ing  and  deepening  power  of  the  current  Their 

permeable  dikes,  composed  of  piles,  poles,  brush,  researches  into  the  early  condition  of  the  banl^ 

and  wire,  placed  either  longitudinally  or  trans-  of  the  Mississippi  bring  only  meager  inform*- 

versely  to  the  channel,  do  arrest  the  velocity  tion.    The  discoverers  and  adventurers  did  not 

of  the  water,  cause  a  deposit  of  silt,  and  thus  direct  their  observations  in  scientific  directioo^ 

build  up  new  banks,  correcting  the  channel  and  They  report  that  its  immediate  banks  were 

causing  it  to  deepen  itself.   Solid  structures  do  densely  clothed  with  forests  and  cane  (Am9«^ 

not  stand  in  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  unless  giganUay    Cane  will  not  grow  on  land  aobject 

built  down  to  so  great  a  depth  that  their  cost  to  inundation,  therefore  it  marks  the  precise 

alone  would  preclude  their  use.    However  ex-  limits  of  habitual  overflow.  A  canebrake  iM^^" 

perimental  these  slighter  methods  may  appear,  haps,  the  best  possible  device  to  check  water  es* 

impediments  to  the  free  flow  of  the  river,  suf-  croachment,  by  causing  a  sedimentary  depo»'* 

ficient  to  check  its  velocity,  do  cause  a  deposit  and  consequent  elevation  of  the  bank.  P^^J 

which  builds  up  a  new  bank  and  regulates  the  (1817)  states,  in  his  '^  Statistics  of  Louisiana  • 
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In  common  years  the  rise  begins  about  the  1st  of  These  levees  extend  on  both  bonks  of  the  river  for 

March  and  increases  rapidly  until  the  river's  bed,  a  distance  of  sixteen  hundred  mileSf  out  of  a  total  al- 

glutted,  throws  the  superfluous  water  through  innu-  luvial  shore-line  of  about  twenty-two  hundred  miles, 

merable  channels  into  the  back  reservoirs.    The  in-  They  attain,  occasionally,  a  height  of  fh)m  fifteen  to 

crease  of  elevation  is  then  slow,  and  a  diurnal  decro-  twenty  feet,  exclusive  of  the  dikes,  closing  well-defined 

ment  is  perceived,  owing  to  the  continually  increased  outlets,  when  they  frequently  have  a  height  of  forty 

surface  tnat  must  be  overfiowed.   Many  outlets  occur,  feet.     Were  those  dikes  removed,  they  would  admit 

.  .  .  but  few  lakes,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  main  supply  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  valley.  .  .  . 

are  found.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  generally  above  The  commission  has  already  reported  adversely  to  the 

overflow,  and  are  composed  of  the  most  productive  influenoe  of  such  lateral  channels.    Also,  below  many 

soil,  gradually  sloping  back  by  an  inclination  that  of  the  lai^gest  of  these  artificial  embankments  are  parts 

giv^  from  one  quarter  to  one  and  a  quarter  miles  of  the  river  where  navigation  is  now  exceeding^  diffl- 

width  before  the  plain  sinks  below  the  suiface  of  high  cult.  .  .  .  Certainly  the  maintenance  of  volume  is 

\rater.  important  in  preventing  such  obstructions.   But^  apart 

fVom  these  as  extreme  cases,  is  not  the  retention  of 

Without  haman  testimony,  physical  reasons  such  part  of  the  flood-discharge  as  is  now  held  by  an 
compel  the  belief  that,  before  the  lands  adja-  average  height  of  seven  or  ei^ht  feet  of  artificial  em- 
cent  to  the  main  stream  and  its  tributaries  hwikmentnecessary  to  maintain  the  navigati^on  of  the 
«,^v-«  ^i^^^^A  4-\.^  ^1a«.«4-:^>«  ^f  *\^^  «;„.^«  K««.L.«  river  m  its  present  condition?  Without  these,  the 
were  cleared,  the  elevation  of  the  ri  ver-banks  ^^^^  moderate  floods  would  overtop  the  banks  and 

conformed  more  nearly  to  the  flood-plane  of  disperse  their  waters  through  the  innumerable  kteral 
the  river  than  at  present.  Levees  nndertaken  swamp-drains  from  bluff  to  blufi",  with  loss  of  velocity 
for  reclamation  mnst  now  maintain  the  former  wid  conseouent  obstruction  of  channel.  If  this  de- 
height  of  the  banks  to  preserve  navigation.  Bcription  of  the  pijsent  status  of  levees  U  true  it  must 
ti««u  K«:i^:««  ««««  4.u«  ^^„*k  ^f  4.i.«  -T^^-  :-  ^e  borne  m  mind  that  the  causes  by  which  it  was 
Bank-buildmg  near  the  mouth  of  the  nver  is,  y^^oxight  about  are  not  local,  but  exist  in  every  tribu- 
at  this  moment,  progressmg  under  the  same  tary  valley.  The  disturbance  of  the  forest  and  sod- 
conditions,  and  each  crevasse  demonstrates  this  covered  surface,  and  the  undue  precipitation  of  drain- 
truth.    At  Bonnet  Oarr6  the  deposit,  extending  ^i  extend  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi,  of 

back  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  four  or  five  miles  ^^  ^^^""^  *S£^^  ^«  ^'T^'  ^^"?  ^^l  "^T  • 
,.^,..  .,  ,  ^*vu  rpu  1.  which  have  been  opposed  to  these  evils — the  placing 
distant,  IS  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  Through  artificial  barriers  to  such  dispersion  of  flood-watere  m 
these  sand-hillocks  outlets — ^probably  dramage  would  have  been  highly  injurious  to  navigation,  and 
canals  of  the  old  plantations — keep  themselves  the  maintenance  of  uiese  barriers — have  been  exclu- 
open.  The  banks  of  cut-oflf  lakes  add  their  »^^]7  done  bv  the  riparian  States  and  proprietors. 
«Xn»i»o:«.o.  A^^M^Tt/^/^  ^T^  #..A^nf  ^f  T  oirr%  H^ry  Whilc,  doubtlcss,  the  motive  was  reclamation  and 
conclusive  evidence.  In  front  of  Lake  Con-  self-p^tection,  w'e  believe  that  much  of  the  benefit 
oordia  the  mam  height  or  the  bank  of  the  pres-  accrued  to  other  sections  of  the  country,  equally  inter- 
ent  river  is  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet,  ested  in  the  navigation  of  the  river^  and  equally  re- 
while  the  height  of  the  bank  of  the  old  river  sponsible  for  its  deterioration.     Without  cBscussmg 

U  one  hundred  and  fifty- three  feet.     In  esti-  *^«  ^'^'''l^,y!'{  ^^^  condition  of  affairs,  we  earnestly 

A.-       A.\,'    ^'a:                     'M                        ii     j  represent  that  it  is  extremely  hazardous,  ns  a  system 

mating  this  difference  a  uniform  average  flood-  of^such  character  and  magnitude  can  only  be  kain- 

height  IS  supposed,  and  there  is  no  proof  to  the  tained  by  unity  of  administration,  by  promptness  of 

contrary.     G.  W.  R.  Bayley,  before  the  Ameri-  action,  and  by  large  expenditures.     Neither  of  these 

can  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  says :  "  There  ^y  ^^  «^  ^»  secured  while  the  work  is  left  under  the 

is  no  evidence  that  the  normal  flood-line  of  the  P^^°^  management.  Its  history  sustains  this  state- 
.Mississippi  River,  from  Red  River  to  the  head 

of  the  passes  (except  where  aflfected  by  cut-off),  The  report  proceeds  to  array  the  opinions  of 
is  a  fraction  of  an  inch  higher  now  than  in  competent  authorities  who  have  studied  the 
1717,  before  the  commencement  of  the  levee  subject  in  its  scientific  aspects,  all  favoring  the 
system,  but  there  is  evidence  that  it  is  not  levee  and  jetty  systems,  and  reprobating  the 
higher.**  Professor  Forshey  concurs  in  this  outlet  theory.  It  then  cites  instance  after  in- 
opmion.  General  Warren  sums  up  the  discus-  stance  where  closing  outlets  and  regulating 
sion  before  that  enlightened  body  thus :  *^  Ob-  banks  have  washed  out  channels  and  removed 
▼iously,  we  can  not  get  the  increased  scour  even  such  obstacles  as  the  raft  in  the  Atcha- 
UQtil  we* build  the  levees  and  close  the  outlets,  falaya.  In  the  Lafourche,  whose  lower  portion 
If)  as  to  confine  the  escaping  flood-waters."  is  unleveed  and  free  to  discharge  itself  laterally 
High-water  marks  at  Natchez,  dating  back  to  by  numberless  outlets,  the  effect  has  been  to 
1802,  compiled  by  Humphrey  and  Abbot,  and  narrow  the  channel  one  third  or  fourth  of  that 
brought  down  to  date  by  the  United  States  above,  where  it  is  confined.  Between  the 
Engineer  Corps,  strongly  corroborate  this  view,  levees  it  has  not  filled  to  any  appreciable  de- 
Beginning  thirty  years  before  the  extension  of  gree ;  the  elevation  takes  place  where  the  out- 
jevees  above  Red  River,  they  show  no  change  lets  occur.  The  obstruction  there  backs  up  the 
'a  the  fiood-elevation  during  eighty  years.  The  water  and  raises  the  water-line,  so  that  year  by 
^ffect  of  closing  the  outlets  of  the  Atchafalaya  year  the  height  of  the  levees  must  be  increased, 
is  similar.  Red  River  runs  through  an  alluvial  soil,  like 
The  fiood -plane  has  not  been  raised  since  the  the  Mississippi,  and  its  levees  have  undoubtedly 
settlement  of  the  country.  The  clearing  of  the  lowered  the  river-bed.  The  President  of  the 
forests  has  accelerated  caving,  and  prevented  New  Orleans  and  Red  River  Transportation 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  banks  by  arrest  Company,  to  show  the  effect  of  jetties  on  river- 
^}^  deposit  of  sediment.  Levees,  averaging  bars,  states  that  Snaggy-Point  Bar,  seventy-five 
^i?lit  feet  in  height,  are  part  of  the  normal  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  Alex- 
Wk.  andria  Bar,  three  miles  below  the  town  of  that 
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name,  have,  in  low  water,  proved  almost  im-  terests  of  its  port,  while  the  establishment  of 

passable,  having  a  depth  of  only  from  fifteen  favorable  navigation  through  the  AtcbaJbdAji 

to  twentj-foar  inches.    This  company,  in  1876,  could  only  belong  to  some  distant  and  doobtfol 

placed  a  jetty  of  willow  mattresses  in  Snaggy  day.    The  commission,  therefore,  recommend 

Bar,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  the  depth  had  the  building  of  a  continuous  brush-siU  acro<« 

increased  from  twenty  inches  to  five  and  a  half  Old  River,  between  Turnbull^s  Island  and  the 

feet.    In  1877,  after  the  high  water,  the  jetty  Mississippi,  with  the  object  of  checking  the  eo- 

was  found  intact,  and,  during  the  extremely  largement  of  that  outlet, 
low  water  of  that  year,  there  was  a  steep  chan-        Floods  of  an  abnormal  nature  occurred  io 

nel  and  not  a  moment^s  detention  to  navigation,  the  Missouri  during  the  spring  of  1881.    The 

The  company,  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  placed  preceding  winter  was  unusually  severe,  and  the 

jetties  on  Alexandria  Bar,  where  their  boats,  river  was   entirely  closed  in  November.   A 

after  transshipment  of  cargo,  could  not  pull  February    thaw     caused    an    overflow    and 

across.    From  sixteen  inches,  a  four  and  a  half  piled  up  ice.    When  the  spring  rises  begam 

to  five  feet  channel  was  gained,  although  the  these  gorges  broke  above  Sioux  City,  and  the 

river  continued  to  fall  during  several  weeks  snow-water  came  sweeping  down,  submerging 

afterward.    Freight  charges,  in  consequence,  the  valley  for  600  miles.     One  flood  came dowi^ 

were  lowered  one  third.  on  the  7th  of  April  and  another  on  the  22d. 

Between  the  Red  River  and  the  Gulf  of  The  river  was  out  of  its  bed.     It  was  tran^' 

Mexico,  the  prairies  west  of  the  T^che  and  the  ferred  from  its  ordinary  section  to  one  of  sligH^ 

Mississippi,   exists  a  net-work  of  rivers  and  depth  and  great  width.    The  slope  was  nearly 

bayous.    Sloping  both  south  and  east,  it  h&s  a  doubled,  but  owing  to  frictional  resistance  tU^ 

double  system  of  drainage.    The  more  west-  rear  water  piled  upon  that  in  front  and  pro- 

erly  of  these  water-courses  are  in  a  state  of  duced  the  unusual  rise  of  from  five  to  eigls^ 

decadence,  the  more  easterly  are  increasing,  feet. 

The  deposits   of   the   Red   River   are   clearly        Hence,  if  the  flood  had  been  restrained  bv  leTce* 

traceable  in  their  banks,  showing  that  at  difier-  where  necessary,  and,  still  better,  if  the  high-wit^T 

ent  times  that  stream   has    poured   through  section  had  been  reduced  to  any  approximiitely  oni- 

each  of  them.     It  seems  probable  that  the  fonn  and  suitable  wkith,  the  crater-surface  would  bo- 

T>«k^«*   Tt^^if  ^„A  Tk^Ur.  TJ«,.^««  ^,»^«  «^««4^;  whore  have  surpassed,  and  would  generally  nave  alien 

Robert^  Boenf,  and  T6che  Bayous  once  consti-  mucii  below,  the  level  of  the  present  banki.  .  .  .  Aji  j 

tuted  the  mam  contmuation  of  the  Red,  while  fill  which  took  place  in  the  bed  proper  during  the 

the  Atchafalaya  was  the  lower  trunk  of  the  overflow,  was  pretty  much  scoured  out  on  the  fSlir^ 

Black  and  Ouachita,  and  a  clear  stream.    These  stage,  after  the  river  got  within  its   banks  tgun 

various  changes  have  occurred   during  high  from  aU  points  it  was  reported  that  during  thw  penod 

T»wv/ito   v.jtaij|^^o     *«»«   wv.v.i*ii^iA   x*«    wg      jg«  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  velocity  of  thc  current  were  extraordixw- 

water,  from  their  tendency,  through  the  slope  ^y.    Bars  which  had  been  nennanent  fixtures  foTjttn 

of  the  valley,  to  seek  an  easterly  debouchure,  were  removed  and  a  genenu  deepening  was  noticed  co 

Choked  by  the  raft,  which  moves  steadily  up  all  sounded  sections.    But  on  islands  and  bars  which 

stream,  from  accretion  at  the  head  and  decay  y*^"  sheltered  irom  this  ^eat  scour,  the  depth  of  tijc 

at  the  foot,  the  Red  River  seeks  lateral  outlets'  ta.%i::olX"Z^^^Z^    ""  '^"^ 
At  one  time  the  Atchafalaya,  thirty  miles  from 

the  Mississippi,  was  covered  with  rafts  which  Extensive  changes  in  the  channel  resulted, 
became  solid  floating  bridges.  The  State  of  which  exercised  a  serious  influence  on  the  pro- 
Louisiana  undertook  the  removal  of  this  ob-  jected  system  of  improvement, 
struction,  and  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the  Up  to  a  recent  date  it  has  been  supposed  that 
stream  followed.  The  old  residents  testify  that  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  consists  of  layers  of 
whereas  it  was  shot-gun  distance  across,  it  is  tenacious  blue  clay  belonging  to  the  tertitf? 
now  fully  rifle-distance.  Its  navigation  is  now  formation,  so  little  susceptible  of  erosion  thit 
good,  but  the  fine  plantations  that  once  bor-  it  is  practically  permanent.  To  determine  thie 
dered  it  are  wholly  abandoned,  and  lands  once  point,  under  the  direction  of  the  Engineer  De- 
above  overflow  are  at  present  constantly  sub-  partment  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  lat- 
merged.  Yet  the  increase  of  the  Atchafalaya  terly  of  the  commission,  borings  in  eighty- 
as  an  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  has  caused  no  re-  three  places  have  been  made.  Though  these 
duction  of  the  flood  elevation  of  that  river.  borings  were  not  less  than  one  hundred,  uA 

The  distance  to  the  Gulf  by  the  Atchafalaya  oftentunes  more  than  two  hundred  feet  io 

is  160  miles  and  the  average  fall  per  mile  is  Sf  depth,  only  twenty-two  pierced  the  aUunil 

inches,  while  the  distance  by  the  Mississippi  is  deposits  and  reached  the  underlying  tertiir; 

827  miles,  and  the  fall  less  than  If  inch  per  beds.    It  appears,  then,  that  the  great  trough 

mile.    The  flood  and  low-water  grades  of  the  in  which  the  river  runs  was  hollowed  for  • 

Red  and  Atchafalaya  Rivers  are  below  those  of  still  mightier  stream, 
the  Mississippi  in  the  same  latitude.  The  depth  of  these  alluvial  beds  avera^ 

The  commission  apprehend  the  enlargement  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  below  high 

of  the  Atchafalaya,  even  to  the  point  of  beoom-  water  of  1880,  it  follows  that  it  can  only  be  o 

ing  the  main  river.    The  diversion  of  the  dis-  exceptional  cases  that  the  river  scours  down  to 

charge  of  the  Mississippi  would  impair  the  nav-  the  clay,  and  there  is  space  for  deepening* 

igation  below  and  through  the  jetties,  jeopard-  should  it  ever  become  desirable.    Nor  would 

izing  the  commerce  of  the  valley  and  the  in-  this  underlying  stratum  offer  insuperable  diffi- 
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if   erosion  became  necessary.     In  the  even  at  points  nearly  adjacent,  also  varies  ffreatly, 

•n  portions  of  the  valley  it  consists  of  *^^  depends  not  only  upon  the  height  at  which  its 

id  fland    with  hftda  nf    liimite-    in    thA  upper  surface  has  been  left  by  the  subsidence  of  the 

la  Sana  witn  oeas  or   lignite,    in  tne  gK^  flood,  but  also  uponSe  height  of  the  upper 

•n,  of  greensand,  marls,  and  marly  clay,  surface  of  the  underlying  tertiary  formation,  which 

w  Cairo  the  alluvium  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  at  some  point  deeply  furrowed  by  the  glacial 

»  a  huge  trough  carved  out  of  the  soft  waters,  whose  central  current  plowed  out  the  huge 

tertiary  layers,  bounded  by  loess-capped  *^"^**^  *~^^  °*'  ^«  Mississippi. 

Westward  of  this  ridge,  between  Com-  All  the  borings  between  Cairo  and  the  Gulf 
Missouri,  and  Helena,  Arkansas,  is  an-  show  that  the  alluvium  rests  on  tertiary  de- 
illuvial  region,  nearly  as  extensive  as  posits.  Back  of  Helena  were  found  the  first 
the  Mississippi,  whose  basin,  drained  by  marine  tertiary  strata  which  prevail  below  He- 
icant  streams,  was  probably  excavated  lena  as  the  underlying  formation.  High  banks, 
ds  caused  by  erosion  of  the  present  val-  far  from  marking  tertiary  deposits,  cover  the 
the  Mississippi.  This  alluvium  consists  deepest  alluvial  beds  of  the  Mississippi  bottoms. 
S  sands,  and  gravel  largely  siliceous,  the  Vegetation  imbedded  in  the  clays  near  the  sur- 
il  generally  growing  coarser  as  it  de-  face  proves  that  they  were  not  built  up,  as  is 
below  the  surface.  Deeply  seated  ex-  the  alluvion,  and  afterward  elevated  by  earth- 
clay  layers  are  rare  and  wanting  in  quake-action.  To  some  water  agency  mightier 
of  vegetation.  Remains  of  trees  in  a  than  the  modern  Mississippi  must  this  forma- 
[  position  are  sometimes  seen  in  a  cut-  tion  be  attributed.  Professor  Potter  supposes 
ink,  but  not  lower  than  depressions  that  these  high  prairies  are  the  sand-bars  of  the 
bottom-lands  where  forests  are  now  glacial  stream.  The  small  size  of  the  fossil 
g,  remote  from  the  channel.  Logs  in  shells  indicates  the  periodic  destruction  of  the 
reservation  are  found  deeply  imbedded  salt-water  tribes  by  northern  fresh  waters  an- 
l  or  gravel,  but  their  position  and  the  terior  to  this  glacial  flood. 
)  of  bark  show  that  they  are  drifts.  Southward  of  Gainesville  there  are  beds  of 
5  during  1879  revealed  the  general  law  white  quartzite.  This  extraordinary  Silurian 
e  nearer  the  Gulf  the  deeper  the  sur-  outcrop  is  doubtless  due  to  the  induration  of  the 
t  deposits,  and  the  greater  the  surface  white  tertiary  sand,  like  that  shown  in  the 
3  from  fluviatile  forces.  The  clay  beds  borings  near  New  Madrid' and  Plum  Point, 
netimes  entirely  wanting,  and  some-  In  these  two  vicinities  the  bed  material 
as  at  the  foot  of  cut-off  bends,  they  which  offered  the  most  resistance  to  boring- 
)  of  great  thickness,  the  deep  trough  tools  is  lignite.      Below  Memphis  are  beds  of 

been  slowly  filled  with  the  finer  silt,  hard  clay,  popularly  known  as  soap-stone,  which 
e  Providence  a  depth  of  one  hundred  were  reached  at  ninety  feet  beneath  the  high- 
le  feet  of  fine  clay  and  sand  is  sepa-  water  mark  of  1880.  At  Helena  and  Choctaw 
rom  the  lignite  by  a  bed  of  unusually  Bar  there  are  stiflT  clays,  probably  of  concretion- 
gravel,  ary  origin.  Near  Greenville,  sub-alluvial  layers 
e  is  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  gravel  were  found  at  88*4  feet,  the  least  depth  below 

river  is   descended,   especially   below  the  surface  anywhere  obtained.      Save  in  one 

*rovidence.    The  gravel  layers  are  of  or  two  instances,  nothing  was  discovered  in 

d  material  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ar-  the  alluvial  layers  beneath  the  surface  clays 

;  below  it,  the  larger  pebbles  are  of  sili-  which  would  offer  any  decided  resistance  to 

;lay,  stones,  and  of  white  cherty  ma-  erosion.    There  is  no  diflBculty  in  working  in 

Red  and  yeUow  jasper,  brown-stone,  material  such  as  this,  were  it  judged  proper  to 

{lay-balls,  and  water-worn  lignite  com-  deepen  the  bed  of  the  river.     In  an  engineer- 

3  gravel-beds.  The  sand,  which  is  usually  ing  point  of  view  this  conclusion  is  important, 

between  the  surface  clays  and  the  gravel  It  also  affects  the  question  of  levees.    Unneo-' 

is  always  siliceous,  and  generally  wa-  essary  heights  have  been  proposed  for  them, 

n.     Mica  and  the  whitish-gray  sand  of  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  an  immovable 

thern  lignitic  group  are  lacking  in  the  river-bed.    Their  estimated  cost,  made  on  these 

strata.     Crystals   of  iron  pyrites  are  grounds,  can  certainly  be  diminished, 

aes  found  in  the  gravel-beds.      Water  The  commission  are  not  in  possession  of  the  data 

ells  throughout  this  region  is  strongly  deemed  necessair  in  making  a  trustworthy  estimate  of 


eeable ;  but  it  is  saturated  with  vegeta-  subject  to  erosion,  and  on  levee-work  at  forty  or  lifty 

urities,  and  productive  of  malarial  dis-  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

So   far,    no   wells  have   been    sunk  The  discussion  establishes  a  strong  presumption 

I  the  alluvium  into  the  older  strata.  *^*V^^  ^^"""^  ^^  Hi""  ^^*^^PP^  ^?^''^d''7  "^^"^  ^ 

wiM  *«t,v  »  «  v*^*«»  outava.  works  suoenmposed  on  the  normal  banks  to  restrain 

iifis  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi  below  additional  flood-volume,  but  as  artificial  barriers  to 

e  composed  at  top  of  the  quaternary  lo^s,  replace  that  natural  height  of  bank  which  has  been 

ipon  tne  orange  sand,  or  blira  gravely  which  lost  from  causes  connected  with  the  occupation  and 

osts  upon  the  tertiary  layers.    The  thickness  cultivation,  not  only  of  the  banks  of  the  main  stream, 

ess  varies  continuallv,  depending  upon  the  but  also  of  the  basins  drained  by  the  tributaries. 

I  of  the  orange  sand  as  left  by  the  glacial  Their  present  function  is  not  so  much  to  increase 

The  thickness  of  the  orange-sand  deposit,  the  flood-volume  abnormally  as  to  m^intAin  that  part 
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of  it  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  from  the  degnida-  caYing  banks.     There  are  points  of  shifting 

tion  of  the  banks.    .      .  ^    ,  , .  ,  ^  .  ^  shoals  and  bad  navigation  wherever  the  river 

It  may  be  said  of  outlets  (which  term  we  restrict  •    ^^^^  *u„«  o  kaa  ?««♦  «.;;i«       a^-  ir««i.»»w;. 

to  wellieflnod  depressions  cbnnecting  the  river  with  '?  ^^^f  ^^^  ?;^^^  ^®®*  ^J^^'    >^  KAskasba, 

the  swamps  and  tlieir  drains  on  either  side,  while  it  Lb  Sixty-three  miles  from  bt.  lionis,  and  eateea 

still  within  ite  banks)  that,  whenever  they  are  directly  miles  below  that  city,  at  Widow  Beard^s  Isl- 

oonnected  with  the  improvement  and  maintenance  anH  during  low  water,  the  channel  gave  four 

nen^^S^  ^^^  "^  ^  efflcienUy  and  perma-  f^^      ^  uniform  minimum  depth  of  ten  feet 

^  is  attainable  by  the  same  means  appUed  to  the 

Were  the  volume  and  elevation  of  the  river  lower  river,  except  at  Grand  Chain,  where  re- 
constant  from  season  t9  season,  as  it  flows  moval  of  bowlders  and  points  of  rock  is  advis- 
through  yielding  soil,  it  would  a^jast^  itself  to  able. 

its  bed  and  find  a  permanent  pathway.  But  The  committee  desire  additional  legisIatioD 
in  flood  and  at  its  low  stage  there  are  such  dif-  to  define  their  powers  and  appoint  the  manner 
ferences  of  elevation,  velocity,  and  new  direo-  in  which  owners  are  to  be  compensated  for 
tion  alternately  flowiug  along  the  same  general  material  used.  An  ascertained  authority  over 
course,  each  modifying  the  mold  of  the  other,  the  river  and  over  the  newly-formed  banks, 
and  each  obstructed  by  the  other^s  work,  that  where  willows  and  other  trees  must  be  planted, 
in  effect  they  are  two  different  streams.  All  is  necessary  to  prosecute  the  work  successfollj. 
these  intricate  questions  of  action  and  reaction.  The  report  of  the  commission  ia  a  statement  of 
each  exercising  a  controlling  influence  as  the  facts,  not  theories.  None  the  less  it  is  a  con- 
river  rises,  falls,  or  rests  at  the  intermediate  elusive  argument  against  outlets,  and  for  cloeed 
stage,  h£^ve  a  practical  bearing  on  the  revet-  gaps,  continuous  levees,  narrow  banks,  and  the 
ments  and  contraction  works.  letty  system.     The  Atchafalaya  is  an  "out- 

On  April  27,  1876,  the  river  broke  through  a  let,"  and  apparently  one  of  most  formidable 

long  peninsula  jutting  out  from  the  Louisiana  proportions.    Between  1851  and  1870,  at  its 

shore  in   front  of  Yicksburg.      This  cut-off  .  head,  the  cross- section  increased  from  24,400 

changed  the  channel,  and  its  damaging  effects  to  52,100  feet.    Between  1878  and  1879  the 

may  be  traced  for  two  hundred  miles.     The  discharge  swelled   from    120,000    to    180,000 

harbor  of  Vicksburg,  once  the  finest  on  the  cubic  feet  per  second.    Within  fifty  years  the 

river,  began  to  silt  up,  and  the  changes  were  so  discharge  of  that  river  has  trebled.     Alretdj 

rapid  and  so  alarming  that  a  board  of  engineer  one  sixth  of  the  volume  of  the  Mississippi 

officers  was  convened,  who  recommended  re-  passes  through  the  Atchafalaya.     *'The  eleva- 

vetments  and  dikes,  followed  by  dredging  out  tion  of  the  water-surface  of  the  junction  of  Old 

of  the  harbor,  and,  if  these  prove  insufficient.  River  and  the  Mississippi,"  says  the  report 

that  the  Yazoo  River  be  diverted,  to  assist  in  *4s  almost  constantly  above  that  at  the  head 

keeping  open  the  lake  that  is  forming.     Con-  of  the  Atchafalaya,  the  difference  on  the  13th 

gress  has  already  expended  $229,000  on  these  of  last  October  being  7-|^  feet  in  a  distance  oi 

works ;  but,  before  they  had  progressed  suffi-  about  five  miles."    A  fall  like  this  of  over  • 

ciently  to  arrest  the  filling  process,  the  lower  foot  a  mile  is  sufficient  to  drain  the  Mississippi, 

partof  the  harbor  received  so  much  deposit  that  which  is  now,  with  the  Red  River,  tributary 

It  goes  dry  at  twenty  feet  above  low  water,  to  the  Atchafalaya.    Those  whose  zeal  with- 

Though  the  upper  end  is  still  open,  the  channel  out  knowledge  propose  outlets  as  a  remedj 

is  so  circuitous  that  at  low  stage  the  wharf-  for  all  perils  by  shoal  and  flood,  should  lean 

boats  are  moved  down  below  the  bar  two  by  the  ** inexorable  logic  of  events"  that  the 

miles  from  the  old  landing.     The  dredging  and  bed  of  the  Atchafalaya  has  been  deepened  and 

revetment   now    needed   will    cost  $436,000.  its  flood-surface  lowered  by  the  additional  vol- 

Only  after  their  completion  need  the  question  ume  of  water  sweeping  through  it;  while  the 

of  diverting  the  Yazoo  be  considered.  Mississippi,  under  the  injurious  effects  of  rte 

Above  St.  Louis  the  Mississippi  is  a  clear  outlet,  shows  a  higher  elevation  of  the  Hood 

river.    The  Missouri  brings  a  vast  amount  of  level,  menacing  the  country  above  Red  Ri^er 

sediment.    At  8t.  Charles,  in  1879,  the  sedi-  with  overflow ;  and  the  lower  river,  shorn  of 

ment  by  weight  amounted  to  yjy  part  of  the  to-  its  due  proportions,  can  no  longer  sweep  ont 

tal  river-discharge,  and  on  July  4th  it  was  X  of  its  own  pathway,  bearing  onward  silt  and<^- 

the  discharge.    If  no  sediment  is  derived  n*om  hris  through  stable  banks  and  jetties  to  drop 

the  upper  river,  the  average  sediment  ratio  of  them  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 

the  Mississippi  below  the  junction  is  yj^.    The  ico. 

effect  of  this  sediment  is  felt  far  down.    At        The  report  embodies  the  results  of  a  carefol 

Carrollton  it  averages  j^^  and  at  Columbus  study  of  data  in  regard  to  slope,  velocity,  sedi- 

iV^.    The  low-water  discharge  at  St.  Louis  is  ment,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  river  aec- 

about  47,000  cubic  feet  per  second ;  the  high-  tions  nnder  different  conditions  of  discbar^ 

water  discharge  is  twenty  times  as  great.     At  and  curvature  and  reservoir  action.    **It  need* 

St.  Louis  the  range  in  stage  is  thirty-seven  and  no  argument  to  prove  that  drainage  and  reel*- 

at  Cairo  fifty-one  feet.  mation  of  swamps    and  wet  lands  generally 

Between  St.  Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the  must  be  destructive  of  the  natural  reserrcHr 

Ohio  the  Mississippi  flows  witliin  rock  bluffs,  action,  and  hence  that  the  variations  of  ^ol' 

or  else  wanders  between  alluvial  valleys  with  ume  of  any  given  stream  will  be  more  extreio^ 
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as  agricaltaral  improvements  are  extended  and 
perfected/'  Eliminating  all  hypothetical  argu- 
ments, thej  sum  up  their  views  by  restating 
from  their  first  report : 

If  the  normal  volume  of  water  in  a  Bllt-bearing 
Bts'eam,  flowing  in  an  alluvial  bed  of  its  own  forma- 
tion, be  permanently  increased,  there  will  result  an 
increase  of  velocity,  and  consequently  of  erosion  and 
silt-bearing  power,  an  increase  of  area  of  average 
cross-section,  an  ultimate  lowering  of  the  suriace 
slope ;  and,  conversely,  if  the  normal  flow  be  de- 
creased in  volume,  ttiere  will  ensue  a  decrease  of 
velocity,  silt  -  transporting  power,  and  mean  sec- 
tional area,  and  an  ultimate  raising  of  the  surface 
slope. 

The  Mississippi  makes  its  own  bed,  and 
where  there  is  a  deposit  of  se<liment  there  the 
current  lacks  strength  to  carry  it  on.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  permanent  channel  there  the 
force  of  gravity  and  the  force  of  the  current 
are  in  equilibrium.  '  Levees  compress  the  cur- 
rent and  make  it  sweep  out  obstructions. 
An  expenditure  of  $2,000,000  conld,  within 
two  years,  restore  the  levees  and  effect  these 
results.  In  giving  safety  to  navigation  the 
concomitant  would  be  security  to  agriculture 
and  commerce  within  the  vast  area  afifect^ 
ed.  Levees  must  be  continuous  to  be  pro- 
tections, yet  States  are  constitutionally  for- 
bidden to  combine  for  this  or  any  other  pur- 
pose. The  Federal  Grovernment  alone  has  the 
power  and  the  right  to  institute  measures  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  which  is  taking  place 
in  the  noblest  stream  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
It  is  fast  becoming  useless  for  navigation,  and 
a  source  only  of  overwhelming  disaster  to  the 
dwellers  on  its  banks. 

MISSOURI.  The  presidential  vote  in  1880 
was  as  follows:  for  the  Hancock  electors, 
208,609;  Garfield  electors,  153,567;  Weaver 
electors,  35,185.  The  Legislature,  consisting 
of  25  Democrats,  7  Republicans,  and  2  Green- 
backers  in  the  Senate,  and  98  Democrats,  42 
Republicans,  and  8  Greenbackers  in  the  House, 
met  on  the  5th  of  January  of  the  present  year 
and  remained  in  session  until  the  28th  of 
March.  On  the  18th  of  January  Francis  M. 
Gockrell  was  re-elected  United  States  Senator. 
The  vote  was  as  follows : 


Ewing,  Mayor 1«,255 

Adreon,  Ck)inptroUer 6,858 

Merrell,  Treasurer 4,970 

Smith,  Auditor 8,696 

Berf,  Eeeliter 6,488 

Hudson,  Collector 1,28T 

Thomas,  Marshal 6i,()»0 

Rudolph,  WeighU  and  Measures. 4,683 

Powers,  President  of  Board  of  Assessors 4,424 

Flod,  Board  of  Public  Improvements 7,699 

Parker,  President  of  City  Coanoil &,0S8 

The  Republican  candidates  for  the  Council 
had  minorities  ranging  from  4,000  to  5,000. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
1880  was  702,153  ;  in  1881  it  was  725,806,  an 
increase  of  23,653.  The  amount  of  public- 
school  money  distributed  in  1880  was  $515,- 
286.09;  in  1881  it  was  $519,001.16,  an  increase 
of  $3,715.07.    The  per  capita  in   1880   was 

73 A;  in  1881  it  was  71tV 

The  State  debt  of  Missouri,  according  to  the 
State  Auditor's  last  report,  dated  January  1, 
1881,  was  $16,259,000.  This  did  not  include 
$250,000  revenue  bonds,  then  outstanding  but 
since  paid,  nor  the  $3,000,000  bonds  loaned 
to  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad.  The 
face  of  these  bonds  has  since  been  paid  into  the 
State  Treasury,  but  the  bonds  not  redeemed. 
The  money  remains  in  the  Treasury.  The 
above  amount  of  $16,259,000  was  contracted 
on  account  of  the  following  railroad  companies 
and  other  objects  named : 


8t  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad. . , 

Cairo  and  Fulton  Kailroad 

North  Missouri  Railroad 

State  debt  proper 

Pacific  Railroad 

Consolidation 

Platte  County  Raiboad 

Bute  Uniyorsit^ 

Northwestern  Lunatic  Asylum 

State  Bank  stock  refunding 

Btate  ftindlng 

Penitentiary  indemnity 

Renewal  ftinding 

Bchool-fund  certificate  indebtedness 


$1,861,000 

267,000 

1,694,000 

439.000 

2,971.000 

2,727,(XH) 

504,<H)0 

201,000 

200,000 

104,000 

1,000,000 

41,000 

8,860.000 

900,000 


Total $10,259,000 

This  debt  bears  6  per  cent  interest,  and  is 
due  as  follows : 


PARTIES. 

Senate. 

HOOM. 

Frucis  M.  Cockrell.  Democrat 

Da'ld  P.  Dver.  Reoublican 

24 
5 
2 

«  • 

94 
87 

0.  B.  De  Bernard,  Greenbacker 

James  0.  Broadhead,  Democrat 

4 
1 

Total 

81 

186 

InlS90 $242,000 

In  1892 401,000 

In  1894 504,000 

In  1895 8,22.^000 

InlS96 425.000 

In  1897 638,000 


A  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted 
for  submission  to  the  people  providing  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  the  "judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  six,  and  for  dividing  the  court 
uito  two  branches. 

The  April  election  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
^^Ited  in  the  election  of  the  Republican  can- 
didates. The  following  are  the  majorities  of 
^^^e  successful  candidates,  out  of  a  total  vote 
^t  86,857 : 


In  lftS2 $17,000 

Iniasa 422,000 

In  1S86 4,000 

In  188fi 1,922,000 

Inl8B7 8,242,000 

In  18^ 8,251,000 

Inl889 808,000 

Total $16,250,000 

The  $900,000  indebtedness  to  the  school' 
fund  is  nominal  only,  as  it  is  simply  the  amount 
of  a  debt  due  by  the  State  to  itself. 

Some  difficulty  exists  as  to  the  bonds  issued 
to  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  Com- 
pany, because  they  have  an  average  of  some 
ten 'years  to  run,  and  bear  6  percent.  The 
State  has  no  use  at  present  for  the  money.  It 
lies  unproductive  in  the  Treasury,  while  the 
bonds  draw  interest.  The  Fund  Commissioners 
maintain  that  the  law  under  which  the  road 
accepted  the  loan  compels  the  company  to  hold 
the  State  harmless  as  well  for  the  interest*  as 
the  principal.  The  company  claims  that,  hav- 
ing paid  the  principal  and  all  interest  to  date, 
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under  the  law  of  1865,  it  has  discharged  its 
entire  obligation.  This  matter  is  in  litigation. 
As  the  State  could  not  realize,  bj  the  purchase 
of  its  own  bonds  not  jet  due  or  subject  to  call, 
more  than  8  per  cent,  or  8|,  ana  could  not 
realize  even  this  much  by  depositing  the  money, 
the  matter  involved  is  the  difference  in  interest 
— say  8  per  cent— on  $3,000,000,  or  such  por- 
tion as  could  not  be  used  for  such  time  as  must 
elapse  till  State  bonds  in  excess  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  ordinary  sinking  fund  became 
payable.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  State 
Constitution,  there  must  be  collected  for  the 
sinking  fund  not  less  than  $250,000  annually. 
With  the  increasing  resources  of  the  State  and 
the  diminishing  interest  charge,  it  will  be  easy 
to  pay  the  entire  debt  as  early  as  its  terms  per- 
mit its  payment,  and  indeed  it  could  be  paid  in 
ten  years  without  inflicting  an  onerous  burden 
on  the  people. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Secretary  of  State 
made  a  call  on  all  the  banks  and  bankers  in 
the  State  for  a  statement  of  their  financial 
condition  on  the  81st  day  of  December,  1880. 
From  these  statements,  and  like  statements 
made  by  the  national  banks  of  the  State  for 
the  same  day  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  loans  and  discounts  were  $45,661,- 
794;  the  loans  on  real  estate,  $2,104,708; 
amounts  invested  in  stocks  and  bonds,  $5,266,- 
288;  invested  in  real  estate,  $1,191,628;  cash 
and  cash  items  (including  amounts  due  from 
banks  and  good  on  sight-draft),  $25,152,794; 
sight  deposits,  $46,592,565 ;  time  deposits, 
$9,188,688;  due  banks,  $9,505,892;  amount 
of  capital,  $18,784,006;  surplus,  $4,645,259. 
Total  assets,  $87,030,987.  On  the  date  of  this 
statement  there  were  in  the  State  108  incor- 
porated banks,  81  private  banks,  and  21  national 
banks. 

On  the  28th  day  of  December,  1878,  the 
statements  of  the  banks  of  the  State  of  that 
date  showed  the  following:  Loans  and  dis- 
counts, $29,069,159 ;  loans  on  real  estate, 
$1,969,013;  stocks  and  bonds,  $5,947,616; 
real  estate,  $2,227,765 ;  cash  and  cash  items, 
$18,597,350;  sight  deposits,  $25,023,590 ;  time 
deposits,  $8,805,357;  due  banks,  $6,147,189; 
capital,  $14,645,045 ;  surplus,  $4,227,862 ;  total 
assets,  $61,647,550.  The  total  number  of  banks 
m  the  State  at  the  date  of  this  statement  was : 
Incorporated  banks,  110;  private  banks,  68; 
national  banks,  21.  The  increase  in  the  two 
years  in  loans  and  discounts  is  $16,592,685 ;  in 
loans  on  real  estate,  $235,695;  in  cash  and 
cash  items,  $6,555,444;  in  sight  deposits, 
$21,569,066;  in  time  deposits,  $378,881;  in 
amounts  due  banks,  $8,458,708;  in  surplus. 
$417,897;  in  total  assets,  $25,388,487;  and 
the  decrease  as  follows:  In  amount  invested 
in  stocks  and  bonds,  $618,878 ;  in  real  estate, 
$286,137 ;  and  in  capital,  $861,039. 

The  internal  revenue  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80th,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  previous  year,  for  Missouri,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


DISTRICTB. 

1880. 

1860. 

First  district 

$&,&4a.884 

6^451 

888,471 

146,572 

826,822 

88i9M 

Beoond  district 

Fourth  district 

Fifth  district. 

iis,^i6 

fiixth  district 

i.'K'.HM) 

On  July  1st  the  State  Fnnd  Commissionen 
issued  the  certificate  of  indebtedness  required 
by  the  act  of  March  28,  1881,  to  be  deposited 
in  the  State  Treasury  for  the  permanent  school 
fund  of  the  State  and  for  the  seminary  fond. 
The  first-named  certificate  was  for  the  sum  of 
$2,909,000,  payable  thirty  years  from  date,  at  6 

£er  cent  interest,  and  was  in  lieu  of  the  2,009 
[issouri  State  6  per  cent  bonds  and  the  $900,- 
000  certificate  of  indebtedness  held  in  trust  bj 
the  State  for  the  permanent  school  fund. 

The  second  certificate  was  for  $122,000,  nm- 
ning  thirty  years,  with  6  per  cent  interest,  sod 
was  in  lieu  of  the  122  Missouri  6  per  cent 
bonds  held  in  trust  by  the  State  for  the  semi- 
nary fund. 

These  certificates  are  to  be  held  and  remiin 
a  sacred  and  irrevocable  obligation  of  the 
State,  unconvertible  and  untransferable  from 
the  purposes  of  their  issue,  and  are  to  contiiiae 
as  representing  the  respective  amounts  of  the 
permanent  school  and  seminary  funds  of  the 
State. 

The  State,  according  to  the  Federal  censuses 
of  1880  and  1870,  produced  24,971,727  and 
14,815,026  bushels  of  wheat  and  203,464,620 
and  66,034,074  bushels  of  com  in  the  re- 
spective census  years.  Of  tobacco,  the  yield 
in  1880  was  11,994,077  pounds.  In  the  same 
year  556,804  tons  of  coal  were  mined. 

The  following  list  shows  the  valuations  placed 
by  the  county  assessors  and  the  State  board 
of  Equalization  on  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State  for  the  year  1880.  The  total  shows  an 
increase,  over  the  valuation  of  two  years  pre- 
vious, of  $40,855,821  : 


PROPERTY. 


Ib  the  city  of 
St.  Lo«k. 


Lands 

Town-lots  

Horses 

Males 

Asses  and  Jennets 

Cattle 

Bheep  

Hogs 

All  other  lire-stock 

Moia«7,  notes,  and  bonds 

Corporate  companies 

Brokers  and  exchonfre  dealers.. . 
All  other  personal  property 


$189,704,290 
b(t5,0T0 

iia,iso 
Vsi'iso 

6,870 

'  ijiV^iob 

6,&78,600 

fiS^OOO 

10^12.980 


Total  in  St.  Louis f  165,784,M0 


Grand  total  in  the  SUte. 
Total  ralaes  in  1S78 


Increase. 


T«teIiB9iii» 


$«7,owno 

I79.l>97;i« 

7,5«A^J 
18T.«' 

iiiai*} 

1M.4W, 
l,74i>^ 


The  ahove  does  not  include  the  values  of 
railroads,  bridges,  telegraph  conlpaI)ie^  e^ 
The  value  of  those  classes  of  property  amoonti 
to  about  $40,000,000. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  gross  re- 
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shipmeDts  of  cotton  at  St.  Louis  for 
i,  by  months : 


mlliU 
for 

rs-'w. 

SUpn^ 

BMripto 

for 
18Tf-'80. 

Bhlpm'ta 
for 

lUerfpta 
for 

Shipm'to 
for 

188(^81. 

16,208 

i2,762 

K),899 

M,266 

21,186 

)2,872 

17,121 

a,870 

9,898 

1,881 

870 

660 

9,988 

51,994 

61,801 

48,440 

84,907 

8a,220 

86,662 

29,436 

'  16,091 

4,2S2 

8,406 

2,960 

44,847 

96,226 

108,016 

96,486 

64,002 

89,449 

21,476 

11,862 

7,018 

8,716 

2,660 

1,224 

20,802 
68,796 
89,069 
82,441 
47,250 
48,906 
81,276 
28,187 
22,826 
26,076 
12,289 
7,879 

479,686 
7,667 

12,888 
68,187 
67,889 
72,068 
46,066 
86,060 
46,404 
24,387 
17,590 
10,886 
8,879 
4,602 

12,668 
41,950 
68.91T 
60,799 
60,603 
88,088 
86,675 
86,606 
80,610 
19,606 
12,888 
8,468 

»),986 
826 

882,101 
1,161 

480,028 
1,161 

402,706 
7,667 

402,048 
8,226 

n,761 

888,262 

481,189 

487,168 

410,278 

410,378 

t>B  HET  8TATKMSNT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  SHIP- 
HD  STOCKS  ON  HAND,   FOR  SIX  TEARS. 


76-'6 

1876-T 

1877-'a 

1878-'9 

*79-'80.  1880-n. 

1 

246 
19,810 

2,220 
167,027 

1,601 
206,861 
207,862 
206,587 

826 
287,487 

1,161 
868,124 

7,567 
817,196 

»,066 
(7,886 

170,147 
168,616 

288,268 
287,101 

859,286 
861,818 

824,762 
816,587 

1220 

1,501 

825 

1,161 

7,467 

8,225 

iwing  table  shows  the  movement  of 
e  St.  Louis  market  for  two  years : 


RBCETPTS. 

AHIPMKim. 

1       18^. 

1880. 

1831. 

1890. 

!     29,113 

28,148 

19,068 

12,267 

1     84,616 

26.390 

28,888 

16,418 

i     87,110 

86,987 

26,487 

31,296 

89,741 

41,012 

29,190 

27,298 

41,867 

87,497 

89,173 

24,269 

46,872 

46,805 

29,678 

28,881 

46,249 

46,652 

26,677 

23,506 

64,020 

42,771 

2M18 

26,268 

I     62,081 

41,682 

24.832 

19,409 

1     63,611 

81,878 

28,898 

11,851 

46,205 

28,268 

20,296 

7,800 

24,947 

18,790 

18,298 

8,637 

504,853 

424,720 

292,427 

228,879 

The  drought  exerted  considerable  influence 
in  hog  raising  and  feeding,  and  as  a  result  the 
receipts  were  short  268,581  head.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  movement  of  sheep  for 
two  years : 


MONTHS. 


January. . . 
Febnuuy. . 
March  . . . . 

ApriL 

May 

Jnoe 

July 

Augrust . . . 
September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 

Total.. 


B1CB1PT8. 


1881.       1880. 


19,866 
26,984 
82,642 
32,219 
11,461 
21,686 
18,198 
46,524 
88,817 
88,282 
89,107 
19,806 


884,486 


18,768 
34,064 
29,848 
26,189 
18,970 
1^149 
11,988 
18.720 
20,415 
11,964 
10,768 
10,681 


205,960 


BBiPMxirrB. 


1881.        1880 


9,226 

14,818 

16,856 

12,280 

8,596 

9,176 

7,791 

18,089 

28,921 

21,818 

20,774 

10,002 


169,769 


6,781 

1^601 

20,458 

18,179 

6,417 

6,400 

8,675 

6,496 

8,040 

4,041 

147T 

3,062 


98,663 


The  gain  is  86  per  cent  over  the  year  pre- 
vious. The  movement  of  horses  and  mules 
for  two  years  has  been  as  follows : 


MONTHS. 


January... 
February.. 
March .... 

Apra 

May 

June 

July 

Au^st 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Total. 


SSOXIPTfl. 

*    8HIPM 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

4,672 

11,846 

6,642 

6,957 

6,172 

7,998 

6,467 

6,867 

6,667 

8,247 

8,667 

2,924 

8,142 

2,221 

2,201 

8,698 

1,688 

2,888 

8,088 

3,046 

2,216 

2,476 

2,696 

2,168 

2,671 

8,292 

8.471 

2.518 

2,687 

2.657 

1,628 

2,047 

2,671 

1,768 

8,485 

2,278 

41,872 

46,011 

43,881 

1880. 

10,645 
7,419 
^685 
8,697 
2,080 
1,804 
1,560 
1.668 
2,765 
2,939 
1,S»8 
2.691 

44,416 


ipts  of  cattle  for  the  year  show  an 

80,182  head  over  those  of  1880. 

lent  of  hogs  for  two  years  has  been 


BBCXIPTe. 

BHIPXSim. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

18S0. 

202,667 

176,032 

118.062 

46,952 

186,918 

99,671 

86,663 

49,888 

106.508 

110,852 

76,628 

69,9^9 

12^602 

149,184 

77,288 

101,680 

158,829 

180,006 

98,378 

108,447 

146,405 

170,983 

85,192 

97,818 

104,931 

119,202 

65,288 

67,421 

102,884 

117,008 

67,850 

48,186 

.     187,442 

128,987 

67,190 

44.662 

138,846 

129,879 

80,562 

72,716 

189,6«)0 

268,176 

64,868 

88,944 

183,786 
1,673,168 

201,940 

28,590 

89,618 

1.840,684 

779,574 

770,769 

A  convention  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  was  held 
in  St.  Louis  during  three  days  commencing  on 
the  26th  of  October.  It  was  called  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  St. 
Louis.  The  basis  of  representation  was  two 
delegates  for  every  hundred  members  of  each 
board  of  trade  and  cotton  exchange  in  each 
city  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries,  and  each  board  of  trade  and  cotton 
exchange  was  entitled  to  at  least  two  dele- 
gates; and  where  no  boards  of  trade  exist  the 
mayors  of  said  towns  and  cities  were  requested 
to  appoint  two  delegates ;  the  Governors  of  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
were  requested  to  appoint  ten  delegates  from> 
the  States  and  five  from  the  Territories  as  dele- 
gates at  large. 

The  members  of  each  House  of  Congress 
were  specially  invited  to  attend ;  also,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  in  the  Union. 

The  call  stated  that,  '^  while  the  national 
Government  has  given  to  the  various  railroads 
up  to  the  year  1878  nearly  two  hundred  mill- 
ion acres  of  the  public  domain,  worth  at  least 
$1.25  per  acre,  and  to  some  it  loaned  its  credit 
besides — ^for  anticipated  benefits  to  the  people 
— during  this  time  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries  have  had  appropriated  for  their  im- 
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provement  an  amount  not  quite  twenty  mill-    pent  of  this  oonvention,  delegated  to  lepresent  the 
r      A  ii«^  n  interests  in  that  behalf  of  more  than  one  half  the 

ion  dollars.  „    ^.     ^    i      rrv    *  i      States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  inhabited  by 

The  convention  was  well  attended,     ineiol-    ^j^^  ^1^^  one  half  of  its  entire  population^  (ram 
lowing  resolutions  were  adopted  :  whom  is  collected  above  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  in- 

ternal revenue  of  the  nation,  whose  internal  eom- 


agn< 
Misi 
Louis 


upon 


i.ouis,  oiisBoun,  oeiievm^  wiat  uio  jii«»u»ipui  x^iv^x  total  toreim  comi 

and  ite  navigable  tnbutones,  the  J^J'^.^J'*^  industry  £  this  year  levied,  by  the  obstacle  to  the  etfe 

ways  prepared  by  the  Creator  for  the  use  of  the  peo-  ^^  ^  navigation  of  tiie  Ifississippi  River  and  itn 

pie,  are  a  moet  important  and  valuable  part  ofthe  navigable  triSlitaries,  a  needless  dii^  tax,  by  way  of 

national  domain,  free  to  idl  beyondthe  reach  of  mo-  i^crwised  ft^ights  and  iosunmce,  demunajee,  wreii, 

nopoly ,  and  aflfordin^  to  the  whole  P«>P^J^;»J^Pf-  and  repairs  ol^not  less  than  $10,000,000,  it  iT  tiie  im- 

tiuon  m  transportotion  which  benelits  both  producer  perativVduty  of  Congress  and  thi  right  of  the  neopk, 

and  consumer  alike ;  and  ftuther,  that  cheap  trjms-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  convention  is  authoH»d  to  b^JMS 


peat  water-ways  of  this  coun^.  P^'^li!^.,.  L^«*  reasonable  supervision  of  CongreisTshiSl  report  •» 

Be  kept  free  from  Muigs,  sand-bam  trwjchero^Ws,  necessary  to  t£St  end ;  so  that  Qiis  great  and*fai<&. 

and  other  obstacles  to  navigaUon,  do  therefore  resolve  pensable  work,  national  in  every  sense,  shall  no  longer 

"*,<*  ^eclare :                               a-    ^    ^      a^    ^  be  delayed.    And  be  it  ftirther 

1.  That  It  IS  the  manlfMtiind  imperative  duty  of  ji^tvtd.  That  Uie  sdentific  and  comprehensive  ip- 

the  Government  of  the  United  States,  ^o.^gV**  ^  ^  tem  of  river  improvement,  bv  a  competent  oomim»- 

made  such  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  ^i^^  ^^  inaugurated,  shoild  be  applied  to  tiie  coo- 

ito  navigable  tributaries  as  shall  peimanentlv  secure  j^^^  ^^  pen^anent  improvement  Jnd  maintensnee 

the  sale  and  oasv  navigation  tiiereol,  thereby  cLeayen-  Jf  ^  ^^e  Navigable  tributaries  of  tiie  great  river.  And 

mg  freights,  reducmg  insurance  and  other  burdens  y^  j^  ftirther 

and  expenses ;  promoting  tiie  vast  inland  commerce  jie^oh^.  That  this  oonvention  recognixes  witii  gwt 

ot  the  nation  and  creating  new  avenues  of  foreign  Ratisfaction  tiie  beuefiU  already  rewSSng  to  the  Stvi- 

teade.  Mid  thus  not  only  mviting  increased  produo-  ^i^n  of  tiie  Mississippi  River  and  itTpJindpal  tribu- 

tion  and  populaUon,  but  assunng  greater  prc>Bpenty  ^^  y^     ^^  extension  of  tiie  lij^ht-housTsystan 

to  tiie  whole  people.    Espeiaally  is  thw  duty  obvious,  ^^^^^  ,^^^  expresses  the  earnest  Eope  tiiat  tiiJ  ptrw 

and  our  demand  justified^  m  view  of  tiic  donations  ^i  lighting  of  ttose  riveni  may  be  speedily  enla^ 

f^'SS^^Ji'^^y  Congr^s  m  land,  amounting  to  near-  |,y  inSreasmg  tiie  number  of  clistrictoand  lights  to 

ly  200,000,000  acros^dm  bonds  issued  or  guwan-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  Light-House  Board,  in  cSsuhs- 

teed,  nearly  $100,000  000  more,  m  aid  of  artificiid  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  river  commission,  shall  find  nec«««7 

highways,  the  property  of  private  mdividuals,  and  ^  j^^^^,  ^^^  ^^,^100  completely  efficient.   And  belt 

necessarily  furnishing,  even  at  lowest  rates,  the  most  furth^jy 


,  .     «     ,       ^       ^     .  J  »v ."«  early  convenience  a  committee  of  twenty-<Jiie, 

natural  water- ways,  whwe  freedom  from  tax  imposed  ^Yio  shaU  be  charged  witii  the  duty  of  preparing,  u 

or  monopolv  is  protected  by  (institutional  guaran-  ^^^  as  practicable  after  the  convention  ad|jourM,i 

tees,  while  the  cheap  service  and  unrestricted  oompe-  memorial  to  tiie  Congress  of  tiie  United  States,  on  be- 

tition  they  afford  is  the  most  effectual  oorrectivo  of  j^^  ^f  ^^  delegates  composing  thU  convention  tad 


the  work  once  begim  untU  the  same  is  finished^  as  ^orial,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  this  codt«b- 

to  avoid  the  wasteftil  dwtruction  of  work  partiaUy  ^^n,  for  wide  distribution,  and  that  a  copy  Xhtmdhe 

completed  by  rwwon  of  the  delay  or  stoppage  thereof  j^^^  -^  ^^  jj^^  ^^f  ^^g^  member  of  tiic  United 

for  want  of  suflicient  appropnations.    And  be  it  fiir-  §^j^  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  ss  looo 

^**®i     ,    ^  m^      .1..               ^                .          -^v  as  practicable :  and  that  said  committee  be  and  th«X 

Betolved.Thal  tiiis  convention  reoognijM  witii  ex-  are  hereby  authorixed  to  take  such  ftutber  srtwo 

treme  satisfaction  and  emphatic  approval  m  the  pas-  touching  the  proper  presenUtion  of  said  resoliitioiii 

sage  of  tiie  act  of  Con^jress  of  June  28, 1879^     for  tiie  ^  memorial  to  Congress  and  procuring  tiie  due  cod- 

transport*- 
Btotheitt- 

mneers  appointed  on  tnat  commission,  as  set  lonn  m  ]yf^^  ^g  regard  connections  between  the  navifiNe 

ibeir  reports  of  Februanr  17, 1880,  and  January  8,  ^^^^  of  tiie  upper  Mississippi  River  and  tiie  Gi«< 

1881.  the  first  well-oonsidered  and  effectual  step  to-  j^^  ^  of  jrreatimportance. 

ward  the  complete  and  permanent  opening  of  the  Mis-  ^            ^ 

sissippi  Valley  to  the  markets  of  tiie  world ;  but  Tj^jg  convention  was  followed  by  a  Miswori 

.rffcS'i^^^JS,'^  ~iJ^u5o^-.d  River  WroTe^ent  Convention  at  St  J^ 

notwithstanding  the  deliberate  and  emphatic  approval  on  the  29th  of  November,  in  wnicb  four  liW» 

oftheir  plans  by  the  House  Committee  on  Improve-  and   two  Territories  were  represented.    To« 

ment  of  the  Mississippi,  to  appropriate  the  amount  following  are  the  resolntions  adopted : 

estimated  and  recommended  by  said  commission  for  ^ 

doing  the  work  by  them  careftilly  laid  out  and  pro-  We,  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Valley  in  oonva- 

posed.    And  be  it  further  tion  assembled,  after  oareftil  and  deliberate  oonsnlts- 

Jie$olved,  That  in  the  deliberate  and  earnest  judg-  tion,  hereby  declare  that  the  improvement  of  the  nan- 
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the  Missouri  Siver  is  a  matter  of  national 
id  importance ;  that  if  the  millions  of  fertile 
lie  upon  its  banks  are  afforded  the  advan- 
oheap  water  transportation,  its  breadstuff 
lets  will  cheapen  the  cost  of  livin|^  through- 
ntire  country:  that  in  the  distribution  of 
;  money  for  the  improvement  of  the  navi- 
irs  of  the  country  the  Misiiouri  River  has 
Really  i^ored  :  that  the  annual  appro- 
)f  afewtnousana  dollars  for  the  improve- 
this  or  that  harbor,  or  the  protection  of 
iatened  point,  is  of  no  advantage  or  benefit 
ting  the  general  usefulness  of  thia  water- 
retbre 

/,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  the  States  of  Mis- 
bios.  Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  and  the  Territories 
ana  Montana,  in  convention  assembled,  do 
peal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
eation  of  a  Missouri  River  commission  to 
seven  members — three  Government  engi- 
four  citizens — one  from  Missouri,  one  fh>m 
>ne  from  Nebraska^  and  one  from  Iowa; 
dec^uate  appropriation  be  made  to  be  ex- 
'  said  commission  for  the  ffenerai  improve- 
avLgration  of  the  Missouri  Kiver. 
^,  That  we  hereby  instruct  our  Senators  and 
atives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


to  use  all  efforts  to  secure  tlie  necessary  legislation  to 
accomplish  these  results. 

Jietoloed,  That  the  State  delegations  in  this  con- 
vention shall  appoint  three  citizens  from  Missouri, 
three  from  Kansas,  three  frx>m  Iowa,  three  from  Ne- 
braska, one  from  Dakota,  and  one  from  Montana,  who 
shall  form  a  committee  to  memorialize  Congrass,  to 
prepare  and  present  statistics,  and  in  every  legitimate 
manner  aid  our  Representatives  in  securing  from  Con- 
gress adequate  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  ot  the  Missouri  River. 

Betolvedj  That  the  whole  proceedings  of  this  con- 
vention be  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed 
generally  among  the  citizens  of  theMissouri  Valley 
and  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 

Betohed^  That  we  are  in  hearty  tuxord  with  the 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  urge  upon  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  importance  of  making  liberal  appropria- 
tions therefor. 

Several  robberies  of  railroad  trains  occurred 
in  the  State  daring  the  year. 

The  population  of  Missouri  by  counties,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1880  and  1870,  is  as 
follows : 


lES. 


1880. 


leaa . . 


15,190 
16,81B 
14^56 
19,r82 
14,405 

io,Ji8a 

25.8S1 
12,896 
lUSf) 
25,423 
49,793 

8,011 
18,54« 
23,070 

7,266 
20,99S 
28,274 

2,168 
22,431 
10,741 
25,2^4 

9,6i3 
15,IW1 
15,572 
16,078 
15,515 
21,536 
10,756 
12,557 

9,263 
19,145 
ia831 
10,616 

7,753 

9,601 
26,534 
11,163 
17,176 
23.801 


1870. 


11,448 

15,187 

^410 

12,807 

10,378 

5,037 

15,960 

11,822 

3,162 

20,765 

85,109 

4,293 

11,890 

19,202 

6,103 

17,55S 

17,446 

1,455 

19,296 

9,474 

19,186 

6,707 

18,667 

15,564 

14,068 

10,292 

20,692 

7,933 

8,638 

8,838 

14,410 

9,853 

6,857 

8,915 

5,932 

80,093 

10,098 

11,607 

21^49 


COUNTIES. 


Grandy 

HarriBOQ 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard 

Howell 

Iron 

JackaoD 

Jasper 

JeffersoD 

Johnaon  

Knox 

Laclede 

lAfayette 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

LlvlngBton 

McDonald 

Macon 

Madison 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 

MlsslsslppL 

Moniteau 

Mofiroe 

Montgomery... . 

Morgan 

New  Madrid . . . . 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

Osage 

Ozark. 


1880. 


15,185 
20,334 
28,906 

7,837 
1^5«19 
18,423 

8,314 

8,183 
82,825 
82,019 
18,786 
23,172 
13,047 
11,5-24 
25,710 
17,533 
15,925 
17,426 
20,016 
20,196 

7,816 
26,222 

8,876 

7,804 
24,887 
14,678 

9,805 

9,270 
14,846 
19,071 
16,249 
10,182 

7,694 
18,947 
29,544 

6,791 
11,824 

^618 


1870. 


10,567 
14,&i5 
17,401 

6,452 
11,652 
17,233 

4,218 

6,278 
55,011 
14,928 
15,330 
24,648 
10,974 

9,380 
22,6-28 
13,0J7 
15,114 
1^960 
15,900 
16,780 

6,2-26 
23,280 

5,349 

5,916 
23,730 
11,557 

6,616 

4,982 
11.875 
17,149 
10,405 

8.484 

6,857 
12,821 
14,751 

8,287 
10,798 

8,869 


COUNTIES. 


Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

BaU8 

Randolph 

Bay 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St  Charles 

St  Clair 

Bt  Franks.... 
8t  Genevieve . , . 

St  Louis. 

St  Louis  city*.. 

Saline 

Schuvler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelbv 

Stod(Urd 

Stone...  i 

Sullivan 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

"Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 


1880. 


%lf. 


4^299 
11,895 
27,271 
12,568 
26,715 
17,866 
15,784 

7,250 
18,555 
11,838 
22,751 
20,190 

6,722 

5,377 
28,065 
14125 
18,82^ 
10,890 
81,888 
850,618 
29,911 
10,470 
12,508 

8,587 

8,441 
14,024 
18,481 

4,404 
16,569 

6,599 
12,206 
19,869 
10,806 
12,896 

9,096 
12,176 

8,203 

9,712 


2,168,880 


1870. 

2,oai 

9,877 

18,706 

10.606 

28,076 

17,852 

12,445 

4,714 

11,217 

10.510 

15,903 

18,700 

8,756 

8,175 

21,304 

6,742 

9,742 

8,864 

851,189 


21,672 
8,820 

10,670 
7,817 
2,889 

10,119 
8,685 
8,258 

11,907 
4,407 
9,618 

11,247 
9,678 

11,719 
6,063 

10,484 
6,004 
6,684 


1,721,295 


tOE  DOCTRINE.    (See  Panama  Ca- 

.VIANS.  The  report  of  the  Provin- 
rs*  Conference  to  the  General  Synod 
forthern  (American)  Province,  made 
1881,  stated  that  there  were  65  minis- 
^VLol  service  in  the  province,  of  whom 
pastoral  charges,  and  8  were  filling 
litions.    Twenty-nine  regular  churches 

^876  organized  as  a  separate  municipality. 


were  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Provin- 
cial Synod.  The  total  number  of  communi- 
cants was  8,231,  and  the  whole  number  of 
souls  connected  with  the  Church  was  14,856. 
Adding  the  members  in  the  Southern  Province, 
which  might  now  be  regarded  as  united  with 
the  Northern  Province,  the  members  in  the 
whole  American  district  of  the  Moravian 
Church  were  9,561  communicants  and  16,491 
souls. 
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The   permanent    Church  Extension   Fund  constitation,  the  work  of  edaoation,  home,  for- 

amounted,  inclading  cash  and  unpaid  pledges,  eign,  and  Bohemian  missions,  which  unite  tb« 

to  $16,700,  or  $d,94i  more  than  in  1878.  several  provinces  of  our  Church  in  a  unity 

The  Boctrd  of  Borne  Mienons  represented  in  of  brethren  ^' ;   that  the  interests  of  all  the 

its  report  to  the  Synod  that  the  work  under  parts  of  the  Sjnod^s  province  are  one  and  tbe 

its  care  was  embarrassed  from  an  insufficiency  same,  and  indivisible ;  and  that  the  Synod  & 

of  funds.    The  amount  raised  by  the  churches  approves  of  all  appeals  to  sectional  feeling  or 

of  the  province  had  been  at  no  time,  since  the  assumed  sectional  interests,  *'*'  and,  further,  of 

previous  meeting  of  the  Synod,  sufficient  to  all  threats,  open  or  implied,  as  contrary  to  tbe 

cover  the  grants  made  to  the  home  mission-  spirit  of  the  Brethren's  Unity.''    Two  delegita 

aries,   not  even  after  the  grants   had    been  were  present  from  the  Southern  Province,  to 

reduced  ten   per  cent,  and  the  treasury  was  present  a  plan  for  the  union  of  the  two  synodfl, 

now  in  debt.     Tbe  twenty-nine  home  mis-  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  synod  of  that 

sions  comprised  together    a   membership  of  province.    The  plan,  providing  for  the  union  of 

1.784  communicants   and  8,347  souls;  while  the  two  provinces  upon  a  footing  of  corporate 

eleven  of  them  were  free  from  debt,  the  other  equality,  under  the  operation   of   which  the 

eighteen  owed  in  all  $32,818,  and  the  total  Southern  Province   is  to  be   constituted  tbe 

v^ue  of  their  property  was  about  $91,800.  Wachovia  District,  was  adopted  unanimoaalj 

The  Theological  Seminary  graduated  seven  on  three  different  votes,  taken  on  three  eoc- 

studenta  in  1879  and  1880,  and  had  four  stu-  cessive  days.    By  its  provisions,  the  Soothem 

dents  in  its  theological  class,  and  twenty-three  congregations  will  send   their  full  quota  of 

students  in  all  its  classes.  delegates  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod,  in 

The  receipts,  mostly  from  interest  and  divi-  1884,  which  is  then  to  be  constituted  the  first 
dends,  of  the  Missionary  Society,  the  Society  regular  United  Synod  of  the  American  Ptot- 
for  Propagation  of  the  Ootpel  amoVig  the  ince.  An  Advisory  Board  of  Laymen  was 
Heathen,  were  reported,  at  the  anniversary  of  constituted,  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of 
tlie  society,  August  3l8t,  to  have  been,  for  the  members  with  the  Provincial  Elders'  Confer- 
year,  $12,508.  The  Indian  Mission  at  New  ence,  and  to  act  with  that  body  as  a  j<Hnt 
Fairfield,  Canada,  was  served  by  one  mission-  board  for  the  management  and  control  of  all 
ary,  with  a  lay  assistant  and  a  teacher.  Its  the  financial  affairs  of  the  province  not  other- 
expenses  were  paid,  in  large  part,  from  the  wise  specially  provided  for.  The  rule  probib- 
proceeds  of  a  farm  attached  to  it.  The  mis-  iting  the  organization  of  new  congregationa  bj 
sion,  also  to  the  Indians,  at  New  Westfield,  division  or  colonization  from  otber  congrega- 
Kansas,  was  not  in  so  prosperous  a  condition,  tions,  without  the  express  sanction  of  tbe 
The  contributions  of  tbe  churches  for  foreign  provincial  synod  having  been  previously  ob* 
missions  during  the  past  three  years  were  tained,  was  repealed.  A  rule  was  adopted 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  Unity's  Elders'  prohibiting  the  consecration  of  new  chnrcb 
Conference  to  have  been  $10,862,  a  larger  buildings  till  all  of  the  building  expenses  aball 
amount  than  had  ever  before  been  raised  in  have  been  provided  for.  The  right  of  aoy 
the  province  during  the  same  period  of  congregation  to  lay  representation  in  provia- 
time.  cial  synods  was  declared   to  be  contingent 

The  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Northern  Prov-  upon  its  providing  for  an  actual  and  adequate 

ince  met  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  May  18th.  salary  of  its  minister,  and  for  the  necessities 

The  meeting  was  a  special  one,  called  to  con-  of  its   church   establishment,  *^  without  any 

sider  the  financial  condition  of  the  province,  fixed  or  regular  aid  from  the  general  funds  of 

which  the  Provincial  Elders'  Conference  rep-  the  Church,  during  the  interval  between  tbe 

resented  as  being  exceedingly  bad,  with  a  large  previous  synod  and  the  synod  about  to  ooa- 

amount  of  the  assets  unproductive  and  the  in-  vene,"  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  applica-    I 

come  falling  below  the  expenditure  by  between  tion  of  the  congregations  for  representatioo,     I 

four  and  five  thousand  dollars  every  year,  which  was  left  to  be  accorded  by  special  act  of    I 

The  existence  of  this  condition  was  explained  the  Synod.    The  Synod  further  ordered  **tb^    /» 

by  showing  that  some  of  the  enterprises  in  no  home-mission  church  which  cotmts  od  aid    L . 

which  the  Synod  had  embarked  had  proved  from  the  province  shall  build  a  chnrcb  ^  *   1:^ 

unfortimate.    The  attention  of  the  Synod  was  chapel  vdthout  the  express  sanction  of  the   1^ 

given  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  measures  Church  Extension  Board " ;  that  a  plan  for   I 

of  retrenchment,  and  of  the  means  by  which  the  building  and  estimates  of  the  cost  shodd    i 

its  financial  condition  could  be  improved.  be  laid  before  the   board  for  approval ;  isd 

A  series  of   resolutions,  defining  the  rela-  that  it  should   have   authority  to  reject  nj 

tions  of  the  Synod  to  the  Church  at  large,  was  plan  that  should  be  found  unnecessarily  ^^' 

adopted.    The  resolutions  declare,  in  effect,  pensive. 

that  the  Synod  recognizes  that  it  is  only  as  an        The   reports  of  the   British  Protinte,  w 

integral  part  of  the  Brethren's  Unity  that  the  which  the  Irish  churches  are  included,  sbo*; 

American  Province  has  any  right  to  present  that  in  89  congregations  the  number  of  ^^aool^^ 

separate  existence  among  the  churches  of  the  in  1880  was  5,706,  against  6,428  in  1870,  m 

United  States ;  that  it  considers  itself  ^*  firmly  the  number  of  communicants  was  8,802  in  IS^ 

held  by  the  bond  of  doctrine,  ritual,  discipline,  against  8,286  in  1870. 
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3^  AN,  Lewis  Henbt,  born  near  Aurora,  went  through  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  to  the 
ork,  November  '  21,  1818;  died  in  Hudson  Bay  Territory  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  to 
3r,  New  York,  December  17,  1881.  Fort  Benton  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From 
uated  at  Union  College  in  1840  and  the  tribes  of  these  sections  he  gleaned  an 
law  until  1844.  About  that  time  he  amazing  amount  of  information,  to  which  were 
secret  society  known  as  the  **  Grand  added  the  returns  from  his  schedules^  which 
'  the  Iroquois/^  and  this  had  immense  began  to  pour  in  from  all  quarters.  N  ot  pnly 
I  on  his  future  career.  The  organiza-  was  the  kinship  of  the  Indians  investigated, 
modeled  after  the  pattern  of  the  In-  but  that  of  a  lai^e  portion  of  mankind, 
es,  and,  to  become  better  acquainted  The  Smithsonian  Institution  published  the 
)ir  social  polity,  young  Morgan  went  result  as  one  of  its  ^*  Oontributions  to  Knowl- 
[le  Indians  of  his  State,  and  permitted  edge,"  under  the  title  of  '^  Systems  of  Consan- 
to  be  adopted  by  a  tribe  of  Senecas.  guinitjr  and  Affinity  of  the  Human  Family.''  It 
ad  Order  of  the  Iroquois  flourished  for  is  a  quarto  volume  of  600  pages,  and  a  wonder 
rae.  The  ceremonies  were  very  pict-  of  patient  research.  The  kindred  systems  of 
!ind  attractive,  being  conducted  in  the  eighty  tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  togeth- 
y  night,  and  illuminated  by  immense  er  with  those  of  a  great  number  of  the  prin- 
».  The  sachems,  dressed  in  the  In-  cipal  nations  and  tribes  of  the  Old  World  and 
tnme,  with  plumes  of  eagle-feathers     the  islands  of  the  sea,  are  fully  recorded  in  its 

pages.  During  the  earlier  years  of  his  labors 
m  this  great  undertaking,  Mr.  Morgan  carried 
on  an  extensive  law  practice,  and  was  engaged 
upon  a  railroad  enterprise  in  Michigan.  On 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  he  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  study  of  the  beaver,  and  in  1868 
he  published  ^^  The  American  Beaver  and  his 
Works.''  His  researches  were  extended  to  many 
subjects  not  comprised  in  the  volume  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  contributed 
a  number  of  articles  to  the  *^  North  American 
Review,"  the  first  of  which  was  printed  in  1869, 
ribe  ever  published.    It  appeared  in    and  entitled  *^  The  Seven  Oities  of  Cibola."   He 

came  to  the  qualified  conclusion  that  the  ruins 
)ld  of  research  he  had  entered  was  so  on  the  Chaco,  in  New  Mexico,  represent  what 
I  the  study  so  fascinating,  that  Mr.  remains  of  the  so-called  cities  described  by  the 
ievoted  all  his  spare  time  to  it.  In  ancient  Spanish  travelers.  In  1871  be  published 
went  to  Marquette  and  found  an  en-    what  he  considered  to  be  the  great  work  of  his 

life,  under  the  title  "  Ancient  Society."  It  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  as  follows:  Part  I, 
"Growth  of  Intelligence  through  Inventions 
and  Discoveries";  Part  II,  "Growth  of  the 
Idea  of  Government " ;  Part  III,  "  Growth  of 
ourred  to  him  that  the  similarity  of  the  Idea  of  Family " ;  Part  IV,  "  Growth  of 
istlcs  in  tribal  governments  might  ex-  the  Idea  of  Property."  Mr.  Morgan  presided 
her,  and  he  determined  to  pursue  his  over  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tions among  other  Indians.  With  this  tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  his 
view,  he  issued  schedules  of  inquiry  last  work  is  the  "  House-Life  and  Architecture 
ation  among  persons  conversant  with  of  the  North  American  Indians."  He  was  a 
fe,  and  distributed  them  far  and  wide,  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  in  1861, 
hsonian  Institution  rendered  him  much  and  of  the  Senate  in  1868.  Upon  the  sub- 
3,  as  did  also  General  Cass,  who  was  jects  treated  of  in  his  publications  he  was 
me  Secretary  of  State.  The  returns  considered  an  authority  in  this  county  and 
10  slowly  that,  to  expedite  matters,  he    abroad. 


itiful  moccasins,  partook  with  great 
at  in  the  wild  sports.  Bat  Mr.  Mor- 
siness  claims  finally  obliged  him  to 
the  society,  and  his  departure  caused 
f  of  the  order.  He  published  from  his 
)re  of  material  a  volume  of  great  in- 
alled  "  The  League  of  the  Iroquois," 
I  he  explained  the  organization  and 
3nt  of  their  wonderful  federation, 
lily  life,  their  superstitions,  customs, 
itions  were  ably  treated  of,  and  this 
/es  the  first  scientific  account  of  an 


it  of  O  jib  way  Indians ;  he  discovered, 
ch  surprise,  that  while  the  language 
itially  different,  the  organization  and 
P  government  in  this  tribe  were  pre- 
\  same  as  those  of  the  Iroquois.    It  nat- 
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RALIZATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
:  ITS  Vaudfty.  An  important  ques- 
naturalization  was  raised  during  the 
I  left  pending  at  its  close,  by  Secre- 
ne*s  protest  against  the  decision  given 
azzi  case  by  Count  Lewenhaupt,  act- 
mpire,  under  the  agreement  between 
id  the  United  States,  for  the  arbitra- 


tion of  claims  ot  citizens  of  the  United  States 
for  property  seized  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
during  the  Cuban  rebellion.  Buzzi  claimed  to 
be  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  presented  his  naturalization  certificate  to 
the  commission.  The  umpire  decided  that  the 
certificate  was  not  valid,  and  hence  that  Buzzi 
was  not  entitled  to  appear  before  the  commis- 
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sion  as  an  American  citizen.  Mr.  Blaine  took  at  Havana,  it  being  noticeable  that  these  in- 
the  ground  that  a  certificate  of  naturalization  structions  were  given  at  the  reqaest  of  the 
was  conclusive  evidence  of  citizenship.  To  saidofficer,  who  continually  foond  himself  em- 
get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  issue  thus  barrassed  bj  the  reclamations  of  Cubans  nsto- 
raised,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  facts  con-  ralized  as  Americans,  who  had  returned  to 
ceming  the  arbitration  agreement,  and  the  dip-  Havana  and  resided  there  permanentlj  with- 
lomatio  correspondence  which  preceded  it.  out  disclosing  their  change  of  nationality ; 
The  conmiission  was  created  in  1871,  *^for  some  of  them  having  accepted  employment  is 
the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  officers  which  Spanish  subjects  are  alone  en- 
United  States,  or  of  their  heirs,  against  the  titled  to  hold.^' 

Government  of  Spain,  for  wrongs  and  injuries  In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Sickles,  on  October  14, 
committed  against  their  persons  and  property  1870,  under  instructions  from  Secretary  Fish, 
by  the  authorities  of  Spain  in  the  Islabd  of  wrote  that  *^  in  regard  to  the  first  claaBification, 
Cuba,  or  within  the  maritime  jurisdiction  there-  that  is  to  say,  those  ^  claimants  who  have  never 
o^  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  in-  acquired  a  foreign  nationality,^  the  Grovemmeot 
surrection."    One  of  the  points  most  discussed  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  found  dimmed 
in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  that  preceded  to  extend  its  protection  to  persons  who  bite 
the  agreement  related  to  Cubans  claiming  to  not  the  right  to  invoke  it.     It  is  to  be  pre- 
be  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  sumed,  until  the  presumption  is  overcome  bj 
Spain  did  not  deny  that  a  Spanish  subject  who  proof^  that  aliens  who  have  deliberatelj  re- 
had  been  duly  naturalized  in  the  United  States  nounced,  after  an  uninterrupted  residence  of 
and  had  become  a  citizen  of  this  country  in  five  or  more  years  within  the  territory  of  tbe 
good  faith,  would  be  entitled  to  recognition  as  Union,  all  allegiance  to  any  other  government, 
an  American  citizen.    But  it  alleged  that  no-  and  have  thereupon  become  citizens  of  tbe 
torious  frauds  had  been  practiced  by  Cubans  in  United  States,  are  sincere  in  their  solemnlj- 
getting  naturalized  for  no  other  purpose  than,  avowed  purpose.    If  it  shall  be  made  to  ip- 
while  living  and  carrying  on  business  in  Cuba,  pear  that  any  one  of  the  claimants  in  whose 
to  escape  the  duties  and  penalties  of  Spanish  behalf  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
subjects  under  the  cloak  of  American  citizen-  intervenes  is  not  a  citizen  thereof,  or,  hsTing 
ship.    It  asserted  that  in  many  cases  natural-  been  naturalized  in  conformity  with  its  kvs, 
ization  papers,  though  regular  on  their  face,  has  by  any  act  of  his  own  forfeited  his  a^ 
had  been  obtained  fraudulently  or  without  due  quired  nationality,  or  that  he  has  voluntarilj 
compliance  with  the  American  laws.    On  this  relinquished  it,  your  Excellency  may  rest  mr 
point  Mr.  Sagasta,  the  Spanish  Minister  of  snred  that  the  case  of  such  claimant  will  be 
State,  in  a  note,  dated  September  12,  1870,  to  dismissed  from  the  further  consideration  of 
Mr.  Sickles,  the  American  Minister  at  Madrid,  the  American  Government.     The  Government 
said :  **  The  good  faith  of  the  United  States  of  the  United  States,  having  satisfied  itself 
Government  has  been  imposed  upon  and  made  that  the  parties  in  whose  behalf  redamatioDs 
use  of  by  worthless  men,  whose  only  obiect  is  have  been  addressed  to  the  gOYemment  of  his 
to  create  international  complications  and  con-  Highness  the  Regent  are  entitled  to  claim  the 
fiiots.    The  data  and  official  documents  of  the  protection  due  to  American  citizens,  awtits 
Spanish  Government  enable  it  to  make  a  classi-  the  production  of  such  proofs  as  may  b«  ex- 
fication  of  the  greater  part  of  these  claimants,  hibited  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government 
reducing  them  to  three  classes,  namely :  first,  to  show  that  such  protection  is  not  rightfoUj 
claimants  who  have  never  possessed  a  right  to  solicited  and  granted.^* 
foreign  nationality ;   second,  individuals  who  Subsequently  (November  18, 1870)  Secretirj 
enjoy  its  benefits,   but  whose  property  has  Fish  instructed  Mr.  Sickles  that  **  the  Preadent 
never  been  embargoed ;  and,  third,  persons  to  contemplates  that  every  claimant  wiU  be  re- 
whom,  in  consideration  of  their  being  for-  quired  to  make  good  before  the  commission  his 
eigners,  their  embargoed  estates  have  been  re-  iigury  and  his  right  to  indemnity.    Natonlixed 
stored  on  the  least  evidence.    Moreover,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  will,  if  insisted 
Government  of  the  United  States  can  not  be  on  by  Spain,  be  required  to  show  when  and 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  where  they  were  naturalized,  and  it  wiU  be 
of  the  natives  of  Cuba,  who  have  given  al-  open  to  Spain  to  traverse  this  fact,  or  to  show 
legiance  to  the  American  flag,  have  done  so  that  from  any  of  the  causes  named  in  mj  cir- 
with  the  studied  intention  of  making  use  of  cular  of  March  14,  1869,  the  applicant  has  for- 
it  at  some  fiiture  day  as  a  shield  for  their  felted  his  acquired  rights ;  and  it  will  be  for 
criminal  designs.    Many  cases  might  be  cited  the  commission  to  decide  whether  each  ap- 
of  individuals  who  have  lived  in  the  Island  plicant  has  established  his  claim.*'   These  fievs 
of  Cuba  as  Spanish  citizens,  and  did  not  re-  were  communicated  to  the  Spanish  Minister  of 
member  their  American  citizenship  until  affairs  State  by  Mr.  Sickles  in  his  note  of  January  S, 
went  against  them.    These  abuses  caused  the  1871. 

issue  of  the  important  instructions  concerning  In  the  light  of  this  correspondence  the  ar- 

the  rights  of  citizenship  communicated  by  the  bitration  agreement  was  made.    It  created  a 

Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  on  commission  to  consist  of  two  arbitrators,  one 

the  8d  of  May,  1869,  to  their  consul-general  chosen  by  the  United  States  and  the  other  by 
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Spain.    The  arbitrators  were  to  select  an  nm-  good  faith,  and  thereupon  proof  satisfactory  to 
pire.     Article  V  of  the  aj^reement  stipolated  the  commission  will  be  required  of  an  aninter- 
that  ^^  no  judgment  of  a  Spaniiih  tribunal  dis-  rupted  resideuce  in  the  United  States  during 
allowing  the  affirmation  of  a  party  that  he  is  a  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  natu- 
citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  prevent  the  ralization.^'    He  accordingly  decided  that  Buz- 
arbitrators  from  hearing  a  reclamation  pre-  zi^s  naturalization  certificate  had  been  fraudu- 
aented  in  behalf  of  said  party  by  the  United  lently  obtained,  and  therefore  gave  him  no 
States  Grovernment.    Nevertheless,  in  any  case  right  to  appear  before  the  commission, 
heard  by  the  arbitrators  the  Spanish  Govern-  When  this  decision  was  rendered,  Mr.  Blaine 
ment  may  traverse  the  allegation  of  American  directed  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  to 
citizenship,  and  thereupon  competent  and  suffi-  move  for  a  rehearing  of  the  case,  but  in  a  note 
oient  proof  thereof  will  be  required.   The  com-  dated  November  30,  1881,  a  short  time  before 
mission  having  recognized  the  Quality  of  Ameri-  his  retirement  from  the  State  Department,  Mr. 
can  citizens  in  the  claimants,  tney  will  acquire  Blaine  withdrew  that  direction  and  instructed 
the  rights  accorded  to  them  by  the  present  the  counsel  that  ^^this  Grovernment  can  not 
stipulations  as  such  citizens."    The  agreement  accept  such  judgment  [the  decision  of  Count 
concludes  with  the  declaration  that  *^  the  two  Lewenhaupt]  as  within  the  competence  of  the 
governments  will  accept  the  awards  made  in  umpii^e  to  render,  and  that  it  can  not  submit 
the  several  cases  submitted  to  the  said  arbitra-  the  cases  remaining  unsettled  on  the  docket  to 
tion  as  final  and  conclusive,  and  will  give  full  the  application  of  principles  distinctly  repudi- 
effect  to  the  same  in  good  faith  and  as  soon  as  ated  by  the  agreement  itself."    Mr.  Blaine^s 
possible."  protest  was  based  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
In  the  case  of  Piedro  D.  Buzzi,  who  presented  mission  had  no  right  to  go  behind  a  naturaliza- 
a  claim  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  tion  certificate,  but  must  accept  it  as  conclu- 
arbitrators  were  unable  to  agree  as  to  his  right  sive  evidence  of  citizenship.     In  support  of 
to  appear  before  the  commission  as  an  Ameri-  this  view,  he  cited  three  decisions  by  two  for- 
can  citizen.    Buzzi  was  a  Cuban  who  obtained  mer  umpires  under  the  agreement,  and  claimed 
a  naturalization    certificate  in  Baltimore    in  that  the  doctrine  affirmed  by  them  was  bind- 
1869.    The  law  requires  the  applicant  for  citi-  ing  upon  every  subsequent  umpire.     One  of 
zenship  to  make  affidavit  that  he  has  resided  these  decisions  was  that  rendered  in  the  Del- 
five  years  in  the  United  States  immediately  gado    case    by  M.  Bartholdi,  Minister    from 
preceding  the  application.     It  was  proved  be-  France.    In  his  opinion,  M.  Bartholdi  held : 
fore  the  commission  that  Buzz!  had  lived  in  the  ^^  That  the  claimant  [Delgado]  has  been  natu- 
Unitdd  States  only  six  months  of  the  five  years  ralized  an  American  citizen  according  to  the 
preceding  the  date  of  his  naturalization.     The  laws  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  judge  who 
remaining  four  and  a  half  years  he  had  lived  ordered  him  to  be  admitted  a  citizen  of  the 
in  Cuba.    The  counsel  for  Spain  claimed  that  United  States  was,  as  it  has  been  decided  in 
Bozzi's  certificate  had  been  fraudulently  ob-  many  cases  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
tained,  and  that  Buzzi  was  not  entitled  to  ap-  States,  the  competent  authority  to  decide  if 
pear  before  the  commission  as  an  American  the  claimant  had  sufficiently  complied  with  the 
citizen.    The  counsel  for  the  United  States  did  law,  which  prescribed  a  continued  residence  of 
not  deny  the  facts  on  which  the  allegation  of  ^ve  years  in  the  United  States  before  having  a 
fraud  was  based,  but  argued  that  the  certificate  right  to  obtain  the  naturalization." 
mast  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  of  In  the  subsequent  case  of  Dominguez,  the 
citizenship.     The  question  was  referred  to  the  umpire.  Baron  Blanc,  the  Italian  Minister,  said : 
umpire.  Count  Lewenhaupt,  the  Swedish  Min-  *^  Fmally,  neither  the  authorities  on  public  law 
later  at  Washington.   After  reviewing  the  parts  nor  the  agreements  between  Spain  and  the 
of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  preceding  United  States,  furnish  any  unquestioned  and 
the  arbitration  agreement,   which  are  given  controlling  definition  of  what  constitutes,  in 
above,  and  citing  Article  V  of  the  agreement,  fact,  a  legal  residence  with  presumable  animus 
Count  Lewenhaupt  says  in  his  decision  :  ''  In  manendi^  and  when  absence  intervenes  with 
the  opinion  of  the  umpire  this  correspondence  presumable  animus  revertendiy  such  as  would 
shows  that  by  neither  party  was  the  conven-  justify  or  empower  tlie  umpire  to  overrule  by 
tion  intended  for  the  benefit  of  other  in  the  force  of  treaties,  or  of  the  law  of  nations,  the 
United  States  naturalized  Spaniards  than  those  construction  placed  by  a  court  of  competent 
who  have  been  naturalized  in  good  faith,  and,  jurisdiction  upon  a  municipal  law,  as  to  the  re- 
conformably  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Sickles,  it  quired  residence  in  the  United  States  for  the 
was  agreed  that  naturalization,  after  an  un-  next  continued  term  of  five  years  preceding 
interrupted  residence  of  five  or  more  years,  the  admission  to  American  citizenship.    There- 
should  be  considered  as  a  conclusive  test.    The  fore   the   construction    thus   given,  however 
umpire  is  of  opinion  that  Article  V  of  the  agree-  broad  it  may  be  deemed,  must  be  followed  so 
ment.  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  corre-  long  as  it  is  unimpeached  or  unreversed  by  an 
gpondence,  and  only  with  reference  to  the  American  tribunal   of   superior  jurisdiction. 
present  case,  stipulates  that  the  Spanish  Gov-  The  tribunals  of  the  United  States  are  the  sole 
^mment  may  traverse  the  allegation  that  the  interpreters  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  it 
claimant  has  acquired  American  citizenship  in  is  not  the  privilege  of  the  umpire  to  review 
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their  declarations  as  to  the  requirements  of  issued  its  regular  oeitifioate  of  natnrmlixition  to  PWio 

thesA  Iaws  '*  Buzzi,  he  was  made  a  dtizen  of  the  United  States,  ad 

uiesw  lawa.         -  -rk  _i.        j      av                        •  no  power  resides  in  the  executive  departmeat  eithit 

In  the  case  of  Portnondo,  the  same  umpire,  Government  to  reverse  or  review  that  judgment,  md 

Baron  Blanc,  decided :  ^*  That  as  to  the  tray-  what  the  power  of  the  Executive  can  not  do  in  belf 

ersed  allegation  of  American  citizenship  of  the  it  can  not  delate  to  a  commiaBion,  which  ia  the  mm 

deceased,  competent  and  sufficient  proof  there-  cpejtion  of  the  Kxeoutive  agreemwit.  ... 

^fi  ««  -^«\,;«^Vv^  4-u^  «»..^wx«»^««4-  Jv#  i?AV.«.n»»«r  TherefoTO,  as  this  Government  perceives  that,  m 

?5  ^n^?^?*'^^  by  the  agreement  of  /ebruary  ^^  following  out  practically  of  the*reccnt  d«^of 

12,  1871,  18  given  by  his  certificate  of  natural-  count  LewenhaupL  serious  damage  would  be  done 

ization,  such  certificate  not  being  proved  or  the  United  States,  by  setting  aside  of  the  meet  iia* 

charged  to  have  been  procured  by  fraud  or  is-  portant  safeffuuds  established  in  our  behalf  hjrthe 

sued  in  violation  of  public  law,  treaties,  or  nat-  ?«i^ment  of  febru^,  ^f ^^i  "  jt  rj^  ^d»- 
1.^.  oi.  :t  c  '  I  A,  ion  of  Count  Lewenhaupt,  entirely  Dev<md  the  stops 
ural  justice.  Such  grounds  of  impeachment  ^f  the  authority  given %y  the  cbnv4tion,  as  Uls 
upon  which  any  certificate  of  naturalization  bound  to  respect  and  midntain  the  decisioD  made,  not 
may  be  declared  altogether  void  not  being  by  one,  but  by  a  series  of  former  umpires,  and  wkicfa  it 
found  in  this  case,  the  umpire  called  upon  to  bas  r^jarded  AmI  and  oondusive,  uid  as  it  is  pledged 
resolve  snch  conflict  about  the  allegiance  of  {^,"31^^^  if  SrWoJ^thHciS^ 
the  deceased  must,  following  previous  adjudi-  you  are  instructed  not  to  consent  to  have  any  emt  re- 
cations  by  umpires  of  this  commission  and  in  ferred  to  the  umpire  wherein  the  qneation  maj  be  in- 
the  absence  of  any  treaty  between  Spain  and  volved  of  the  effect  due  to  a  certificate  of  naturahation 

the  United  States  restricting  the  power  of  the  '^"^^  J>7  f  .^'^^f^'lf^'jSLlSti^.r^;^,!^^ 

TT*xja.  J.      A.             4.       ?      ^'     4^         '  demed  that  the  clamiant  presenting  it la  the  penoD  to 

United  States  to  grant  naturalization,  in  ac-  ^.^0^  i^  ^^  originally  iwued. 

cordance  with  municipal  law,  as  interpreted  l  feel  myself  Uie  more  constrained  to  give  you  this 

by  the  municipal  courts,  give  full  force  to  the  instruction,  as  the  commission  is  not  the  creatioQ  oft 

naturalization    of  the  deceased   even  against  ^,^^7  constituting  it  an  international  court,  but  sim- 

RnAin  "  P^y  ***  arbitration  agreed  upon  between  one  of  bt 

rf    L.         i.       ^  -fcT          V       o/x    ^flfli    X     XI-  predecessors,  as  Secretaiy  of  State,  and  the  Spaniu 

In  nis  note  or  November  80,  1881,  to  the  Secretaiy  of  Foreign  Affairs.    To  these  commiisioo- 

counsel  of  the  United  States  before  the  com-  ers  no  larger  powers  could  be  given  than  those  p(»- 

mission,  Mr.  Blaine,  after  citing  the  deciaons  seased  by  the  secretariee  that  appointed  them,  and  I 

of  the  umpire  in  the  ahove  cases,  says :  -  ^^^  SITSf  ^trt^tio'S  Si  dS?  ««S3! 

This  Government  had  the  right  to  consider  these  an<j  that  no  detriment  shall  oome  to  the  interesti 

decisions  as  final  and  conclusive  of  the  meaning  of  the  of  the  United  States  by  the  exercise  of  a  power 

agreement  under  them.    From  the  date  of  the  open-  -^hich  I  do  not  possess,  and  oould  not  therefore  deW- 

ing  of  the  commission,  by  a  succession  of  umpires,  ggj^^ 

one  himdred  and  seven  cases  having  been  tried  ana  .i^  «                ^       « 

decided,  forty  cases  remain  on  the  docket.    If  the  de-  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Secretary 

cisions  of  former  umpires  are  to  be  reversed,  then  the  Blaine  based  his  protest  mainly  on  the  grooiKi 

forty  cases  are  to  be  judged  upon  entirely  different  that  the  decision  of  Count  Lewenhaupt  wtt 

under  an  agreement  meaning  an  entirely  different  predecessors,  M.  Bartholdi  and  Baron  iilanc. 

and  even  contradictory  thini^.    Two  claimants  pre-  In  the  popular  discussion  of  the  subject  which 

senting  certificates  of  naturalization  of  the  same  &te.  followed  the  protest,  those  who  did  not  agree 

issued  from  the  same  court,  would  be  the  one  received  ^j^j^  ^jje  views  advanced  by  the  Secretary  of 

S^^^fo^^t^rn^Cori^^c^^^  Btate  contjBud^  that  his  conclusion  was  Bot 

brought  his  case  under  the  consideration  of  one  or  the  sustained  by  the  an thonties  which  he  citea. 

other  umpire.                       ^  The  question  presented  in  the  Bnzzi  case  wiS 

What  effects  should  be  given  to  the  certificate  ot  whether  the  commission  could  question  a  oe^ 

^S^?T..tiSlThl*Sl^«HL?%^^  tificateofnaturalization  in  case  of  fraud.    The 

parties  and  declared  in  the  stipulations  of  the  agree-  .       -       j  ai.  x  t>       •    v   j   i*     j       i    .:» 

ment,  and  what  power  the  commission  itself  mayhave  umpire  found  that  Buzzi   had  lived  only  «x 

to  extend  or  limit  this  effect  by  construction,  I  will  months  in  the  United  States  when  he  made 

not  now  discuss ;  but  it  is  evident  that  if  ^e  commis-  affidavit  of  five  years^  residence,  and  decided 

sion  has  or  has  not  assumed  the  power  to  decide  this  that  he  had  not  been  naturalized  in  irood  fiitb. 

question,  which  is  one  not  of  fact,  but  of  construction  j^  .y^  ti«i««-,i«  ««««  ;♦  «,^^^^.a^  *i.««rVi>»  Ai«im. 

3f  the  intent  of  the  argument  once  decided,  it  must  ^^  the  Delgado  case  it  app^ed  that  the  cUim^ 

bo  considered  as  settled  forever ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  Mit  had  been  absent  from  the  territory  oi  IM 

no  settlement  can  be  reached  just  to  the  claimant  United  States  only  once  or  twice  during  the 

where  the  rule  of  construction  varies  with  eveiy  five  years  preceding  his  naturalization.    The 

A^J^srJS:?'  ""^^  T"  '^  ^^^-  ^T?  ?f  ^^  "^P^i  umpire,  M.  Bartholdi,  found  that  "  there  i«  no 

And  this  Government  must  insist  that  all  claims  shall  ,K      '              ,            ^ -.i.         ^^     i*     ^  .  k.« 

be  tried  by  the  same  rules  and  under  the  same  con-  evidence  nor  charge  of  the  naturalization  h»T- 

struction  of  the  agreement  between  Spain  and  the  ing  been  obtained  by  fraud,    and  held  that,  •• 

United  States.    The  commission  is  not  a  proper  tri-  Delgado^s  certificate  Iiad  been  obtained  in  good 

bund  to  which  should  be  submitted  the  aivument  of  foith,  its  legal  validity  was  a  matter  of  local  Uw, 

the  United  States  in  this  regard.    Whether  this  course  j^^'    ;„^j  k«*i»/»  ^Xn«.f  «>rK;^i^  A^mU^^^^  liimta 

Is  justified  by  the  cireumst^ces,  or  whether  our  mter-  determined  by  the  court  which  admitted  hun  to 

pretation  of  the  agreement  be  the  correct  one,  are  Citizenship.     Un  this  point  the  umpire  m  we 

ouestions,  upon  the  failure  of  the  oommiRsion,  to  be  Buzzi  case  seems  to  have  entirely  agreed  with 

discussed  and  decided  by  the  twogovemments  them-  J£.  Bartholdi.     While  holding  that  the  oomini*- 

f^^iT*    Tr.*^*  present  it  is  suflTcient  tliat  I  refuse  ^      i,^  ^  ^ght  to  go  behind  a  naturalization 

to  recognize  the  power  of  the  commission  to  denation-  ,.^     .     .^           /^/s^.,j    o        *.  t           u^»wa 

alize  aS  American  citizen.    When  a  court  of  compe-  certificate  m  case  of  fraud,  Count  Lewenhaopi 

tent  jurisdiction,  administering  the  law  of  the  land,  says,  in  the  Buzzi  case : 
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>ire  has  be«n  unable  to  find  any  indication  tion  of  1871  as  the  one  which  inspired  both  g^>vem- 

ie  agreement  or  in  the  correspondenoe  thai,  menta  in  their  ag^reement  to  the  terms  of  that  instru- 

ed  by  Spain,  the  commission  ought  to  ex-  ment,  and  to  which  you  crive  expression  in  your  note 

ther  the  requirements  of  the  American  law  in  words  which  1  willingly  adopt :  **  From  the  terms 

cation  have  been  fulfilled.    In  such  case  the  of  the  convention  of  1871,  it  \s  clearly  deduced  that 

aid  have  to  examine,  in  the  present  o^,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Spain, 

le  question  of  five  years*  residence,  but  aJso  heang  both  actuated  by  the  strictest  sentiment  of  jua- 

e  decdantion  of  intention  made  in  1850  waa  tioe,  Knowing,  perhaps,  that  the  parties  claiming  to  be 

t ;  whether  it  could  be  replaced  by  the  dec-  American  citizens  had  not  all  the  necessary  means  of 

intention  made  by  the  claimant's  father  in  defense  before  the  Cuban  courts,  and  that  it  was  pos- 

her  the  claimant  resided  one  year  in  Mary-  sible  that  abusea  had  existed  in  the  issuance  of  certifl- 

3  he  was  naturalized ;  whether  he  conducted  cates  of  naturalization  presented  by  them,  thought 

a  man  of  good  moral  character ;  whether  he  ptroper  in  appointing  the  Spanish- American  Commis- 

k1  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  etc.  sion  of  Aroitration  to  invest  it  with  certain  powers 

obable  that,  when  the  question  was  to  de-  which  in  certain  cases  place  it  above  and  beyond  the 

turalization  in  good  faith  as  itfainst  Spain,  reach  of  decisions  pronounced  by  the  local  courts  of 

f  intended  an  examination  ox  these  ques-  both  nations/' 

ISO  it  seems  entirely  indifferent  to  Spain  It  is  precisely  in  this  spirit  that  the  Gk>vemment  of 

e  claimant  abjured  his  allegiance  only  once  the  Umted  States  has  mterpreted,  understood^  and 

of  five  years,  or  whether  he  made  also  a  accepted  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  commission 

I  two  years  previously ;  whether,  in  case  of  --j^--l                      *.,  ^ 
lesidence,  ho  resided  one  vear  in  Ma    ' 
le  time  in  other  parts  of  tne  United 

first  considered,  as  it  now  holds  and  feels  itself  bound 


inquire  ipto  the  ja^dity  ^,^  a,  -j^^^^  distinguish  a  court  of  high  international  juris- 

tion  certificate  m  case  of  fraud.     He  diction,  aUke  competent  in  the  jurisdiction  conferred 

lat  safficient  proof  of  citizensbip  was  upon  it  to  bring  imder  judgment  the  decisions  of  the 

.he  naturalization  certificate  of  Porta-  local  courts  otooth  nations  and  beyond  the  compe- 

ich  certificate  not  beimr  proved  or  tence  of  either  government  to  interfere  with,  direct^  or 

/>  !»««.«  i^«^«   w^m^^,^»^A\^J^  (tm^^A    ^-  obstruct  Its  deuberations.     Viewing  the  commission 

0  have  been  procured  by  fraud,  or  ^  ^^is  light,  the  Government  of  the^United  States,  as 
violation  of  public  law,  treaties,  or  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  the  convention, 

istice.^*     He  then  added  that  **  such  and  also  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contention  sub- 

f  impeachment,  upon  which  any  cer-  niitted  for  the  determination  of  the  commission,  has 

naturalization  may  be  declared  Toid,  <«Jt  i^elf  bound,  in  accordance  with  the  stipuktiona 

A  '    *tT  ij     nni  •     *^  .   .  »  ot  the  seventh  artide  of  the  agreement,  to  "accept 

und  m  this  case.       This  opinion  was  the  awards  made  in  the  severallises  submitted  to  the 

Baron  Blanc,  after  the  arbitrator  on  said  arbitration  as  final  and  conclusive."    An  exami- 

of  Spain,  the  Marquis  de  Potestad-  nation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  which  I 

lad  filed  a  protest  against  the  views  ^\^  reauested  the  advocate  of  the  United  States  to 

K«.  Tia*^»  Tiiar./.    Tr.    A^^iAiwx^   ♦»»«  maKc,  shows  that  lu  all  cascs  submittod  for  its  dctcr- 

by  Baron  Blanc,  m    deciding   the  mina^on  thus  far  the  American  claimants  have  been 

)Z  case,  as  above  quoted.  required  to  establish  their  United  States  citizenship 

lition  taken  by  Secretary  Blaine  with  by  competent  and  sufficient  proofs,  and  that  in  no  case 

to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  com-  ^^^  ^«  "g^*  been  denied  to  Spain  to  "  traverse  "  the 

n  the  matter  of  naturalization    cer-  allegation  ofsuchdtizeMhip,  and  to  support  such  d^ 

,  ji: i.«:««n.,  ^ ^7.a  *..  4.1,  *  *  u  ^"^1  0"^  the  part  of  Spam  by  admissible  evidenoegomg 

*  diametricaUy  opposed  to  that  taken  to  show  th^tiie  proofs,  adduced  in  maintenance  oT 
nediate  predecessor,  Mr.  Evarts,  who  the  claimants'  demand  to  be  considered  citizens  of 
e  Spanisn  Minister  in  Washington,  in  the  United  States,  were  on  their  face  inadmissible,  or 
communication,  dated  March  4, 1880,  ^^  Uiey  were  unworthy  of  credit  becaiise  of  a  toint 
r»/^mm;aa;/^n  v»o/i  #«ii  *v/^»/^i.  f/i  ,^«oa  <>*  fhiud  m  thc  proceodmgs  of  naturalization  from 
Bommission  had  fuU  power  to  pass  ^^ich  the  documents  emanated,  or  that  taken  togeth- 
luestions  of  law  and  fact  arising  m  er  such  proofs  were  insufficient  to  establish  the  demand 
submitted,  and  that  it  was  "  beyond  of  American  citizenship  put  forth  b^  this  Government 
etence  of  either  Grovernment  to  in-  on  behalf  of  the  claimant.  All  this  it  has  been  com- 
ith,  direct,  or  obstruct  its  delibera-  l^^'H  ^J^^  representative  of  Spain  to  advance  be- 
T^  \»^r.i.Aori«.  r^r>T*,^r^A^A  4.k«*  :♦  «.!«i.4.  'o^©  wic  tnbunal  on  behalf  of  his  government  as  de- 
le expressly  conceded  that  it  might  ^nse  and  objection  to  each  claim  presented  and  sub- 
ito  the  validity  of  any  naturalization  mitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  commission. 
,  and  that  the  judgment  of  the  um-  In  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  claim  of  Mr. 
tever  it  might  be,  was  final  and  not  Fernando  Dominguez,  from  which  the  present  con- 
•eview.  His  letter  was  written  to  Jention  immediately  arises,  and  in  regard  to  which  m 
1?  r^^  ir     J      J    XT'           L         i.-  the  estiouition  of  the  Marquis  de  Potestad-Foman,  the 

1  Fehpe  Mendez  de  Vigo,  who,  acting  decision  of  the  umpire  furnished  sufficient  grounds  to 
^ructions  from  the  Spamsh  Govern-  the  arbitrator  for  Spwn  to  refuse  his  concurrence  with 

brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  the  American  arbitrator  in  a  submission  to  the  um- 

nt  the  protest  made  by  the  Marquis  P.*"^  ^i^J^y  ^t"™  ^^^  involving  a  controverted  qucs- 

aA  i7/>«.nai^    a»ot,«af  fY%/»  «v*;,«^:*xi^o  «^  ^ou  of  Amcncau  naturalization  upon  which  the  arbi- 

^-Fornan,  against  the  prmciples  af-  ^,^„  g^^^i^  disagree,  tiiis  principle  appears  to  have 

Baron  Blanc  m  the  Dominguez  case,  been  recognized  by  the  commission  in  the  most  lib- 

\  then  held  by  the  State  Department  end  sense,  and  the  inquiry  as  to  the  question  of  the 

•th  in  the  following  passages  of  Mr.  citizenship  of  the  claimant  was  apparently  pursued  to 

3tter  *  ^®  utmost  scope  and  limit  of  judicial  investigation. 

...  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  of  the 

>  difficulty  in  cordially  agreeing  with  you  United  States,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  was  also  the 

iciple  which  you  deduce  from  me  oonven-  intention  of  tne  Qovemment  of  his  Catholic  Mi^esty, 
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to  eliminate  from  the  field  of  diplomatic  discussion  a  on  the  dtixenship  of  the  claimants,  dependent  upcD 
class  of  coses  which  could  hardly  be  diplomatically  naturalization,  is  as  fUlly  a  question  of  iudicud  de- 
handled  in  detail  with  satisfaction  to  either  party,  and  termination  for  the  tribunal  in  respect  to  toe  admu»i- 
to  create  a  tribunal  which  should  fiiirly  and  impar-  bility  of  evidence,  its  relevancy  and  its  wei^t,  aod 
tlally  judge  them  without  question  or  appeal  in  the  in  respect  to  the  rules  of  jurisprudence  by  wmoh  it  b 
interest  of  universal  equity,  and  especially  in  that  of  to  be  determined,  as  any  other  question  in  controTo^ 
the  traditional  good  understanding  which  has  so  long  in  the  cases.  This  contention  was  so  dealt  with  1^ 
imited  both  ^vcmments.  The  President  charges  me  the  arbitrators  and  bv  the  umpire  in  the  cue  k 
to  express  tne  hope  that  nothinj^  may  be  Buffered  to  Doming^uez,  and  doubtless  in  all  other  cases  hercto- 
interrupt  the  regular  progress  of  tne  work  of  the  com-  fore  decided ;  and  it  will  be  so  dealt  with,  I  mitl  tt- 
mission ;  and  that,  relying  upon  the  intelligence  and  sume^  in  aU  cases  before  the  tribunal  whidi  inToive 
the  impartiality  of  the  arbitrators,  the  Governments  of  that  issue. 

Spain  and  of  the  United  States  may  accept  and  oarry  The  conclusions  whi(^  I  have  formed  upon  tbii 

into  effect  the  decisions  rendered  in  all  oases  as  they  subject  result   in  the   expectation  that    the  lis^tA 

arise.  secured  by  the  convention  to  claimants  whose  csies 

It  becomes,  in  this  view  of  the  authority  of  the  tri-  have  been  laid  before  the  tribunal  by  this  Gorem- 

bunal  to  fix  not  only  the  ^nend  scope  of  evidence  and  ment  will  no  longer  be  delayed  or  interrupted  in  that 

argument  it  will  entertam  in  the  discussion  both  of  presentation  by  the  obstruction  interposed  br  Um 

the  merits  of  each  daim  and  of  the  claimant's  Ameri-  Spanish  arbitrator  to  their  due  course  of  conslden- 

can  citizenship,  but  to  pass  as  well  upon  every  offer  tion  and  determination  as  prescribed  by  the  conTeo- 

of  evidence  bearing  upon  either  issue  that  may  be  made  tion. 

before  it,  entirely  unnecessary,  and  therefore  entirely  .        « 

unsuitable,  for  me  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  ei-  A  law  of  the  United  States  makes  it  a  crimi- 

ther  the  jurisprudence  that  shoula  govern  the  deds-  Dal  offense,  panishable  by  both  fine  and  im- 

ions  of  the  tribunal  or  of  the  reach  of  Uie  jurisdiction  prisonment,  for  any  person  knowinri  v  to  bm, 

accorded  by  the  convention  of  1871.    All  these  topics  ;„  „_„  ««„«.«  •o,,  ««„  »v«—vr*««   «  .^^^'a^i*,  ^i 

are  to  be  judidally  treated  and  judicially  decided  by  ^  f^^  ,Y%  ^^  for  any  purpose,  a  certificate  of 

the  tribunal,  and  the  two  governments  are  to  accept  naturalization  by  fraud  or  false  eyidence.    Aoy 

tlie  ^*  awards  made  in  the  several  cases  submitted  to  offender  is  liable  to  indictment,  and  on  the 

the  said  arbitration  as  final  and  conclusive,  and  will  trial  it  would  seem  that  the  court  has  exprea 

give  fidl  effect  to  the  same,"  as  expressed  m  the  sev-  authority  to  go  behind  the  certificate  aod  to 

enth  article  of  the  convention.  i_*i^ni.»        ••       •*      ^l     *...       j 

This  obligation  upon  the  two  governments  is  not  at  °^^®  ^'*®  ^""®»*^  mquines  into  the  ftcts  lad 

all  dependent  upon  the  methods,  the  rules,  the  rea-  merits  of  the  matter.     This  Jaw  is  found  m 

sons,  or  the  law  which  have  produced  the  awards,  be-  section  5428  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 

ing  approved  by  the  governments,  or  the  awards  them-  United  States,  which  reads  as  foUows : 
selves  bemg  satisfactory  to  the  governments.    Any 

such  pretension,  if  tolerated,  would  subvert  the  con-  Every  person  who  knowingly  uses  any  certiilcite 

vention  and  reserve  for  direct  debate  between  the  gov-  of  naturalization  heretofore  granted  by  any  comt,  or 

emments  contentions  which  have  been  deliberately  hereafter  ^^ranted,  which  haa  been  or  may  m  procund 

remitted  to  judicial  treatment  and  decision.  through  fraud  or  by  false  evidence,  or  has  been  or 

The  interruption  of  the  due  judicial  course  provided  ma7  oe  issued  by  the  clerk  or  any  ot  ner  officer  of  the 


the  Spanish  arbitrator,  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  justly  duly  admitted  to  citizenship,  for  any  fraudulent  psr- 

oompMned  of  by  the  claimants  whose  litigations  have  po^e  whatever,  shall  be  punishable  bv  a  fine  cfw^ 

thus  been  delayed.  There  would  seem  to  oe  no  doubt  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  be  impiisooed 

that,  upon  the  necessary  reason  of  the  situation,  as  uot  more  than  two  years,  or  .both, 
well  as  by  the  explidt  provision  of  the  convention,         ▼  , ,  ,  .    i 

the  only  condition  to  the  attaching  of  the  umpire's        It  would  seem  that  any  person  knowinglj 

jurisdiction  '^  to  decide  "  any  question  is  the  inaoility  using   a  fraudulent   naturalization   certificite 

of  tiie  arbitrators  t»  agree  upon  that  question.    The  before  an  international  arbitration  commisaoB 

mterposition,  therefore,  of  any  obstruction  by  either  i.^i ,i;„«  u„  „^o„:^„„  :«  ♦i,:„  ^^„«4.«„  «.«„u  K« 

arbitrator  to  the  umpire's  dis^ition  of  any  question  ?T^°?  I?  sessions  in  this  country  wooM  be 

upon  which  the  two  arbitrators  disagree  seems  a  frus-  "ftbl©  to  the  penalties  of  the  above  statute, 
tration  of  the  equal,  impartial,  comprehensive,  and        In  his  message   of   1875,   President  Grant 

effldent  provision  made  tor  the  umpirage  to  produce,  said :  **  On  many  occasions  it  has  been  brougbl 

!?«T3  t^il!i!ff^;.*K  ^*!J^KiLHf  *^^  to  the  knowledge   of  the  Government  tb«t 
ment  of  the  arbitrators  had  disabled  them  from  mak-        _j.'4Si.        *       a.       v**  uu      j  ^.^ 

uig^^  certihcates  of  naturalization  are  held  and  pro- 

This  Government  has  every  desire  that  the  labors  tection  or  interference  claimed  by  parties  who 

of  the  commission  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  admit  that  not   only  they   were   not  witbin 

as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  an  adequate  consider-  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  pretended 

l^-Jli  L*>®  u^J^*^  ""^  ^^  '^^\i^  TL^  ^""^  naturalization,  but  that  they  have  never  refiided 

mitted  to  It.    It  sees  no  reason  to  thmk  that  the  pur-  ,    VT   4t^^  lail  *  »v        j     «'^  ^^tt^t^ 

poses  of  the  two  governments  have  not  been  circum-  ^^  the  United  States.     In  others  the  oertifioiw 

spectly  stated  and  their  execution  adequately  secured  and  record  of  the  court  show  on  their  face  tbit 

by  the  convention  of  1871 ;  and,  with  every  wish  to  the  person  claiming  to  be  naturalized  had  not 

meet  My  suggestion  which  may  be  made  to  it  by  the  resided  the  required  time  in  the  United  St«t» 

bpanish  Government  tending  to  a  better  or  more  ao-  t^  «*u^««  ;♦  ;«  «^«,Uf,.wi  ,^«x^n  ^'rominofcinn  thai 

ec^ble  observance  of  the  terms  or  the  spirit  of  that  ^?  others  it  IS  admitted  upon  examinaUon  tWtt 

convention,  it  can  not  look  with  any  complacency  the  requirements  of  law  have  not  been  com- 

upon  any  dimmution  of  the  independent  jumdal  au-  plied  with.     In  some  oases,  even,  such  oertm- 

thority  of  the  tribunal  constituted  by  it.  or  any  inter-  cates  have  been  matter  of  purchase.    Tb€« 

Jinll^i^sliJ^.r?"^  administration  of  the  jurisdic-  ^^  j^^^  isolated  cases  arising  at  rare  inUtnik 

tion  assigned  to  it.  ^    x    ^  j     v  v  ..^  mu 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  views  I  have  had  the  honor  ^^^  ^\  common  occurrence,  and  which  are  re- 

to  submit  to  you  may  satisfy  you  that  the  contention  ported  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.^ 
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Y  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  This  others  entirely  useless,  and  which  coald  not, 

it  arm  of  the  national  service  excited  without  a  great  expenditure  of  money,  he  made 

tention  to  a  large  extent  in  1881.   For  fit  for  service.      There  are,  it  appears,  four 

rears  the  navy  had  heen  much  neglect-  douhle-turreted  monitors  belonging  to  the  Gov- 

bad  become  weak  and  inefficient.    It  ernment  and  remaining  unfinished,  one  at  Phil- 

rly  and  meanly  supplied ;  and  it  was  adelphia,  one  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  one  at 

t)e  quite  unworthy  of  a  great  nation.  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  one  at  Mare  Island, 

retary,   in  his    annual  report,  urged  California.  It  is  not  clear  what  is  best  to  be  done 

its  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  with  these,  whether  to  continue  work  on  them 

and  pleaded  earnestly  for  prompt  and  or  to  abandon  them.    It  is  recommended  that 

action  in  its  behalf.    He  is  clearly  of  they  be  removed  to  a  navy-yard,  be  carefully 

chat,  *^  while  the  navy  should  not  be  examined,  and,  if  thought  advisable,  finished 

should  at  all  tiroes  afford  a  nucleus  fur  in  a  manner  to  confer  some  benefit  on  the  Gov- 

^ment  upon  an  emergency.    Its  power  ernment,  in  spite  of  their  irregularly  designed 

pt  and  extended  expansion  should  be  plans.    At  present  these  monitors  are  only  bad 

ed."  And  he  further  says :  *^  Upon  the  copies  of  old  models  built  in  an  emergency, 

rhether  it  be  as  a  means  of  self-protec-  worthless  for  the  defense  of  the  coasts,  and  en- 

fie  long  line  of  cities  and  harbors  upon  tailing  considerable  expense  for  their  preserva- 

bs,  or  to  guard  our  commerce  on  the  tion.    The  Government  can  not  afford  to  throw 

S  or  to  insure  our  citizens  sojourniog  away  these  vessels,  after  spending  so  much 

n  lands  and  their  property  and  persons  money    on  them,   without    first  finding  out 

•utrage ;  or  to  take  and  keep  our  proper  whether  they  may  be  converted  into  useful 

ong  nations ;  or  to  maintain  the  senti-  ships, 

patriotism  connected  with  our  navy,  The  United  States  maintains  squadrons,  of 

the  memory  of  its  departed  heroes ;  some  five  or  six  vessels  each,  on  the  North 

ap  the  advantages  of  the  researches  Atlantic  Station,  the  South  Atlantic  Station, 

rs  of  its  officers  in  the  further  progress  the  European  Station,  the  Pacific  Station,  and 

iced  science,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Atlantic  Station.     Besides  these  there  is  a 

I  to  see  to  it  that  the  navy  of  the  training- practice  squadron,  consisting  of  five 

States  should  not  be  left  to   perish  vessels;  seven  ships  are  employed  on  special 

inanition,  but  should  be  restored  to  a  service,  and  one  is  used  by  the  State  of  New 

1  of  usefulness,  in  which  it  may,  upon  York  as  a  marine  school-ship. 

be  so  expanded  as  to  become  the  During  1881  a  portion  of  the  navy  was  oc- 
eans of  protection  at  home,  or  of  ao-  cupied  in  works  of  utility  to  the  country  at 

aggressive  warfare  in  the  ports  and  large,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  science, 

f  an  enemy.**  The  longitudes  of  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Vladi- 

sr  to  be  able  to  come  before  the  na-  vostok,  Shanghai,  Amoy,  and  Hong-Kong  have 

zislature  with  some  definite,  matured  been  established  by  means  of  tUe  electric  tele- 

1  recommendations  for  increasing  the  graph,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  electric  light 

^  of  the  navy,  a  naval  advisory  board,  will  be  found  of  great  value  for  various  pur- 

g  of  able  and  experienced  officers,  was  poses  in  the  naval  service.    Two  United  States 

d  early  in  the  year.    It  prosecuted  its  steamers  have  been  detailed  for  the  purpose  of 

i  reported  toward  the  close  of  1881.  surveying  the  waters  and  shoals  of  the  Gulf  of 

;ly  recommends  proper  and  effective  Samana,  in  the  Island  of  San  Domingo,  which, 

combining  sufficient  speed,  facility  of  from  its  geographical  position  and  extent,  seems 

re,  and  a  power  of  resistance  deemed  destined  to  become  of  great  importance  oom- 

tly  available  for  practical  purposes,  mercially,  and  for  similar  service  on  the  Spanish 

)ssel9  thus  recommended  are  aoapted  Main.    It  is  recommended  that  systematic  sur- 

pth  of  water  in  our  ports  and  harbors ;  veys  be  made  of  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  the 

le  requiring  no  fine  work,  extravagant  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  of 

ess,  it  is  believed  they  will  adequately  the  Marshall  andCaroline  groups  of  islands.  The 

le  pressing  wants  of  this  arm  of  de-  Naval  Observatory  reports  astronomical  work 

rhe  number  and  types  of  vessels  that  performed  during  the  year,  consisting  of  obser- 

ivailable  for  service  in  the  navy  at  the  vations  of  stars,  satellites,  and  comets ;  their 

>n  of  eight  years,  in  case  the  programme  reduction  and  partial  publication ;  the  discus- 

1  by  the  advisory  board  be  adopted,  sion  and  publication  of  the  result  of  the  transit- 

enty-one    ironclads  ("  such  vessels,"  of- Venus  expeditions  of  1874 ;  the  reduction 

iphatically  declare,    *^  are    (Umolutely  of  the  photographic  observations  of  the  transit 
yr  ths  defense  of  the  country  in  time  of   of  Mercury  of  1878 ;  and  the  prosecution  of 

leventy  unarmored  cruisers,  five  rams,  experiments  on  astronomical  photography.    In 

edo  gunboats,  twenty  torpedo-boats,  this  connection,  mention  is  made  of  the  selec- 

the  vessels  recommended  to  be  built,  tion  and  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  new  Naval 

80,000,000.  Observatory  on  Georgetown  Heights.     It  is 

s  date  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  new  structure 

n  the  navy  list,  twenty-five  of  which  will  be  about  $600,000.    Under  authorization 

0  tugs,  with  a  very  large  number  of  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  a 
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vessel  of  suitable  size  and  equipments  fitted  up  is  $14,874,269.55 ;  also  transferred  from  navy 

to  search  for  the  steamer  Jeannette,  of  the  pension  fund  to  the  Naval  Asylaro,  $59,818, 

Arctic  Exploring  Expedition.    A  Government  making  a  total  of  $14,9d4,082.55«    The  nam- 

steamer  was  also  sent  to  aid  in  the  same  benevo-  her  of  navy  invalids,  navj  widows,  and  others 

lent  undertaking,  for  the  particulars  of  which  is  4,195 ;  the  amount  paid  for  pensions  is  $965,- 

see  "  Geographical  Explobations."  The  first  188.24. 

vessel  remains  over,  to  continue  the  search  in  The  Naval  Academy  appears  to  be  in  ex- 

thesummerof  1882.  The  United  States  steamer,  cellent  condition.    It  is  regarded  as  a  source 

being  wholly  unsuccessful  in  the  main  object  of  of  pride  to  the  department,  and  of  usefoliiess 

her  cruise,  returned  to  New  York  in  November,  to  the  country.    It  is  believed  that  the  Acid- 

The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  reports  that,  besides  emy  is,  in  all  respects,  at  this  time  superior  to 
its  usual  work  of  fitting  batteries  of  ships  for  any  other  naval  school  in  the  world.  This  ex- 
sea,  and  keeping  up  the  stock  of  manufactured  oellence  arises  from  the  system  of  instraction 
articles  for  current  service,  it  has  been  engaged  originally  introduced  at  the  first  formation  of 
in  improving  the  ballistic  power  of  certain  of  the  school,  and  since  then  perfected  by  sudi  re- 
the  Parrott  muzzle-loading  rifles  by  converting  forms  and  improvements  in  its  curriculum  and 
them  to  breech-loaders  with  enlarged  powder-  general  management  and  discipline  as  havebe- 
chambers.  An  earnest  remonstrance  is  made  come  necessary  in  the  course  of  time.  The 
on  the  subject  of  modem  rifled  breech-loading  interest  and  zeal  wliich  have  been  exhibited  ly 
cannon,  a  matter  which  has  frequently  been  the  corps  of  officers  and  instmctors  in  chaige 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  *^  Our  of  the  Academy  are  entitled  to  commendation, 
vessels  of  war  are  obliged  to  appear  to  great  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
disadvantage  beside  those  of  ostensibly  equal  training-ships  for  the  purpose  of  training  bojt 
force  belonging  to  other  nations,  and  our  bat-  to  become  seamen  have  proved  very  effective, 
tery  power  is  so  low  as  to  justify  the  gravest  and,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  luiva] 
apprehension  in  case  we  should  be  called  upon  apprentice  system  seems  to  be  established  on 
to  meet  foreign  ships  of  equal  size  in  battle.^'  a  sure  foundation,  from  which  the  navy  will 
As  there  seems  to  be  an  impression  prevailing  soon  reap  material  advantages.  It  is  confi- 
in  some  quarters  that  torpedoes  alone  would  dently  believed  that  this  training  squadron  wiQ 
suffice  for  the  defense  of  the  coast  against  a  maintain  its  present  efficiency,  and  may  be  re- 
hostile  fleet,  care  is  taken  to  dispel  this  im-  lied  on  in  future  to  furnish  a  nucleus  for  sea- 
pression,  and  it  is  affirmed  positively  that  **  tor-  men  for  the  navy. 

pedoes,  either  for  defense  or  attack,  must  be  There  are  in  the  navy-yards  large  aocmnn- 

covered  or  defended  by  the  fire  of  powerful  lations  of  property,  consisting  of  the  ancient 

rifled  guns,  both  afloat  and  ashore.    The  two  hulls  of  vessels  of  war,  launches  and  other 

destructive  agents    (artillery  and  torpedoes)  ships'  boats,  old  machinery  and    condemned 

supplement  each  other,  and,  as  a  rule,  must  be  stores  and  materials,  and  other  effects,  which 

employed  together.*'  have  become  unfitted  for  use  in  the  navy. 

The  appropriations  available  for  the  current  The  career  of  the  celebrated  United  States 
expenses  of  the  year  ending  June  80,  1881,  frigate  Constitution,  commonly  known  as  ^' Old 
were  $15,085,752.45,  to  which  should  be  added  Ironsides,''  so  renowned  in  song  and  story,  U 
$59,809  transferred  from  the  navy  pension  fund  ended  at  last.  December  15,  1881,  she  was 
to  the  Naval  Asylum.  There  should  also  be  formally  put  out  of  commission  at  the  Brook- 
added  $185,443.81,  appropriated  to  cover  defi-  lyn  Navy- Yard,  her  ensign  being  hauled  down 
ciencies  for  1881,  making  a  total  of  $15,280,-  in  the  presence  of  Admiral  Cooper  and  the 
504.76.  There  was  also  a  balance  on  hand  at  other  officers  attached  to  the  station.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  under  the  appropria-  then  the  Constitution  has  been  stripped  of  her 
tions  for  pay  of  the  navy  and  pay  of  marine  spars  and  guns  and  has  taken  her  place  in 
corps,  of  $1,495,313.85.  From  this  sum  should  what  is  called  '*  Rotten  Row,"  with  the  8n»- 
be  deducted  $673,188.46,  amounts  due  from  quehanna  and  Ticonderoj?a,  and  unless  brokoi 
said  appropriations  to  **  general  account  of  ad-  up  will  be  allowed  to  fall  gradually  to  pieces, 
vances,"  and  also  $3,565.68  carried  to  thesur-  Once  before  it  was  determined  to  put  "Old 
plus  fund;  also  the  sum  of  $19,458.94  appro-  Ironsides"  out  of  commission,  but  the  lines  of 
priated  for  charts  of  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  one  of  our  poets — 
Rivers^  etc  transferred  from  appropriations  «  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j ._ 
made  for  that  year  and  carried  to  the  account 

for  indefinite  appropriations.    The  net  amount  saved  the  frigate,  and  prolonged  her  career  for 

available  for  the  year  was  $16,020,801.03.    The  twoscore  years.     The  keel  of  the  Constitution 

expenditures  were  $14,450,789.86,  leaving  a  was  laid  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  November, 

balance  of  $1,569,511.17.    To  this  should  be  1795,  and  she  was  launched  in  October,  1797. 

added  unexpended  bsJances  in  the  hands  of  Her  first  cruise  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1798. 

pay-officers,   $692,987.74,   which   shows  that,  and  her  first  commander  was  Captain  Sanrod 

the  net  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  were  Nicholson.    Her  last  voyage  was  made  in  Ko- 

$2,262,498.91  less  than  the  amount  applicable  vember,  1881,  and  her  last  captain  was  Cots' 

therefor.    The  amount  of  appropriations  avail-  mander  E.  M.  Shepard.    In  1804  the  ConslJ- 

able  for  the  fiscal  year  (ending  June  30,  1882)  tution,  under  Preble,  silenced  the  lani  batter- 
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ied  at  Tripoli,  and  gained  the  freedom  of  three  The  satisfactory  condition  of  the  State's 
hundred  American  captives.  Daring  the  sec-  finances,  and  her  edacational  and  material  in- 
ond  war  with  Great  Britain — 1812-U5 — she  terests,  was  laid  before  the  reader  of  the '*0y- 
made  her  famous  record,  beginning  with  her  oiopeedia  "  in  1880.  The  progress  which  Ne- 
escape,  while  under  the  command  of  Oommo-  braska  has  recently  made,  and  her  prospective 
dore  Isaac  Hall,  from  a  British  squadron  off  farther  advance,  were  summed  up  bj  the  Gov- 
Sandy  Hook,  in  July,  1812.  Under  the  same  ernor  at  the  conclusion  of  his  message  in  these 
gallant  officer,  the  victory  over  the  Guerriere  words: 

was  gained  on  August  19th  of  the  same  year.  ^^  ^^  ^1^  ^^       ^^^  ^^^  ^^  I  ^^^^  ^i^h 

December  18th,  the  British  frigate  Java  was  sfttisfiustion  the  profcress  of  the  State  in  the  develop- 

captured,  and  in  the  following  year  the  sloop-  ment  of  its  vaned  reBouroes.    Bailroads  have  been 

of- war  Pictou,  a  privateer,  and  several  English  rapidly  eictended  toward  the  frontier,  aflfording  addi- 

merchantmen  were  her  spoUs,  while  early  in  ^^Si,^/P2'3^^?lIt^?t^'^^^^^    hSl?S.f  S;^"^ 

1  o « ^  xi.     £- •     x     i^                 J  i.1        1            c  immenae  area  of  wilaland  nos  been  brouffnt  into  a 

1816  the  frigate  Oyane  and  the  sjoop-of-war  gtateof  cultivation;  manufacturing mtere«toareutUiz- 

Levant  were  made  prizes.     Since  that  war  the  ing  the  water-power  afforded  by  our  rivers  and  smaller 

Constitution  has  been  rebuilt  and  several  times  streama :   enterpriainff  capitalists  are  developing  the 

repaired.     Her  flu?  has  floated  on  every  sea,  coal-fields  that  are  believed  to  be  abundant  mthln  the 

*^  ;^   „  „:««!«.  ««r.?«^  t»   ♦!»/»  T>a»;A»  +1,^  /^il  borders  of  the  State,  and  there  are  many  reasons  for 

?SgaS  Ln'V37Tn>r%he"ht*i;Ss  -ticlp.t.H,g«.terpVo.peHtyinthenoti.t.ntfutu™. 

been  a  singularly  lucky  ship,  and  in  her  long  The  fact  that  the  rate  of  taxation  for  general 

career  of  nearly  a  century  her  good  fortune  purposes,  which  the  law  of  1879  fixed  at  two 

was  ever  remarkable.    To  enumerate  her  com-  miUs  on  the  dollar,  was  totally  inadequate  to 

manders  would  be  to  name  nearly  all  the  heroic  meet  the  general  expenses  of  the  State  govem- 

names  in  our  early  naval  annals.     Preble,  ment  for  the  next  fiscal  term,  led  to  the  passage 

Rodgers,  Ghauncey,  Hull,  Decatur,  Bainbridge,  at  this  session  of  an  act  which  fixed  the  general 

Porter,   and  Gharles  Stewart,  are  among  the  State  tax  at  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  the 

American  commanders  who  won  renown  in  sinking-fund  tax  at  three  fourths  of  one  mill, 

her.     Her  last  foreign  service  was  a  peaceful  The  rate  of  the  last-named  tax  for  1879  and 

one — carrying  American  products  to  and  from  1880  was  five  eighths  of  one  mill ;  the  aggregate 

the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878.    Since  her  re-  amounts  of  taxable  property  in  Nebraska,  as 

torn  from  Europe,  the  Constitution  has  been  assessed  in  the  said  two  years,  having  been 

used  as  a  training-ship  for  boys.  $75,859,798.87  and  $90,499,618  respectively. 

NEBRASKA.    The  Sixteenth  Legislature  of  The  remarkable  growth  of  the  State  in  popu- 

thls  State  convened  at  Lincoln,  and  began  its  lation  during  the  last  decade — from  122,993  in 

biennial  session  of  1881  on  the  4th  of  January,  1870  to  452,542  in  1880— entitles  her  to  three 

J.  B.  Dinsmore  having  been  elected  President  Representatives  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress 

pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  H.  H.  Shedd  instead  of  one,  as  heretofore.  A  bill  to  district 

Speaker  ofthe  House  of  Representatives.   Both  the  State  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 

of  these  presiding  officers  belong,  politically,  to  passed,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Lower  Honse 

the  Republican  party ;  about  three  fourths  of  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.    Nebraska  mnst 

the  whole  legislative  body  of  Nebraska  consist-  thus  elect  all  of  her  three  Representatives  in 

ing   of   Republican  members.    The  vote  for  Ccmgress  from  the  State  at  large,  until  a  fiiture 

Speaker  in  the  Lower  House  stood  :  Shedd,  74 ;  General  Assembly  divides  her  territory  into 

J.  Holman,  his  competitor,  8.  districts,  or  hold  a  special  session  of  the  Legis- 

On  the  5th  of  January  the  re-elected  Govern-  lature.    A  provision  of  the  State  Constitution 

or,  Albinus  Nance,  was  duly  inaugurated.  required  the  Legislature  at  this  session  to  re- 

Among  the  first  business  of  the  session  was  district  the  State  for  representation  in  the  Gen- 
the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  to  oc-  eral  Assembly,  and  to  determine  the  number  of 
capy  the  seat  of  Mr.  Paddock,  whose  term  was  members  that  shall  constitute  each  of  its  two 
to  expire  on  the  3d  of  March  ensuing.  The  com-  Houses.  An  act  was  therefore  passed  appor- 
petitors  for  that  office  were  numerous,  and  each  tioning  the  State  into  thirty-one  senatorial  and 
of  them  was  supported  by  not  a  few  members,  fifty-nine  representative  districts,  and  defining 
At  the  end  the  choice  was  between  Mr.  Paddock  their  respective  limits.  The  act  assigns  one 
for  re-election,  and  Charles  H.Yan  Wick,  a  com-  member  to  every  senatorial  district,  except  the 
paratively  new  resident  of  Nebraska,  formerly  a  seventh  and  sixteenth,which  may  elect  two  Sen- 
citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  also  one  ators  each,  and  from  one  to  eight  members  to 
of  her  Representatives  in  the  Lower  House  of  every  representative  district,  in  proportion  to 
Congress.  By  the  ballot  taken  in  either  House  its  extent  and  population.  In  consequence  of 
on  the  18th  of  January,  Mr.  Paddock  received  this  apportionment,  the  members  of  the  next 
more  votes  than  were  given  to  any  of  his  com-  Legislature  will  be  numerically  increased — in 
|>etitors,  but  no  election  was  effected.  The  seven-  the  Senate  from  30  to  33,  and  in  the  House  of 
teenth  ballot,  t^en  at  the  convention  ofthe  22d  Representatives  from  84  to  98. 
of  January,  decided  the  contest  in  favor  of  the  The  State  Constitution  also  authorizes  the 
new  resident,  the  votes  having  been — Paddock  Legislature,  ^^  in  and  after  the  year  1880,  to  in- 
36,Van  Wick  68,  ornine  more  than  the  required  crease  the  number  of  judges  of  the  district 
m^ority.  cpnrts,  and  the  judicial  districts  of  the  State.*' 
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The  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  the  con-  distributed  into  fourteen  snbdiTisions,  and  eaeh 
sequent  accumcQation  of  business  in  the  district  of  these  into  a  number  of  sections.  The  corn- 
courts,  seemed  to  make  it  necessary  to  exercise  mon-school  course  is  to  comprise  orthography, 
this  power.  Several  bills  in  both  Senate  and  physiology,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and 
House  of  Representatives  were  therefore  intro-  English  composition.  School-books  are  to  be 
duced  under  different  titles,  but  all  purporting  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  and  the 
to  increase  the  number  of  judicial  districts,  annual  school-meetings  are  to  be  held  on  the 
and  provide  judges  and  other  officers  for  their  first  Monday  in  April,  women  being  allowed  to 
courts;  even  one  with  the  definite  object  of  vote  in  them,  provided  they  own  personal  prop- 
*'  dividing  the  State  into  six  judicial  districts  ^'  erty  assessed,  or  have  children  of  school  age. 
was  presented ;  but  no  decisive  action  was  A  new  mechanics*  lien  law,  repealing  or 
taken  on  any  of  these  bills.  amending  the  one  heretofore  in  force,  was  en- 

In  the  absence  of  an  organized  militia,  the  acted  as  tbllows : 

Governor,  as  late  as  April,  1879,  was  not  able  Ssonoif  1.  Any  persons  who  shall  perform  any  l«bor 

to  comply  with  a  request  made  by  the  Sheriff  or  furnish  any  material  or  machinery  or  fixtures  fcr 

of  Adams  County  "  for  a  company  of  troops  for  ^®  erection,  reparation,  or  removal  of  any  house,  aall, 

service  at  Haattogs.  to  preserve  peac«  and  quiet  ^^"^S  ^^ ^^^^''^f^^^i^^ 

dunng  tbe  Ohve  trial    ;  but  a  request  for  United  the  owner  thereof  or  his  agento,  shall  have  a  fien  to 

States  sold iers  was  made,  and  they  were  ordered  secure  the  payment  of  the  same,  upon  snch  bouse,  miU. 

by  General  Crook  to  perform  that  duty.   Subse-  manufactory,  building,  or  appuitenanoe,  and  the  lot  of 

quentiy  twelve  companies  of  infantry,  with  one  ]^^  uponwhich  the  same  shaU  stand.   SuchlieDslu^ 

Jtf  K«k*  «..4^ii^.^   «iU«:-«.:««  ^f  K(\Q  ioi^ « A  he  preferred  to  all  other  hens  or  incumbranoes  wbdi 

of  hght  artillery,  consisting  of  598  officers  and  niay  attach  to,  or  upon,  such  lands,  buildings,  or  im- 

men,  were  fully  uniformed  at  their  own  ex-  provements  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  each 

pense.   Upon  the  occasion  of  the  labor  troubles  ouildings,  the  ftumishing  or  putting  up  of  soch  ma- 

at  Omaha  in  May,  1880,  four  companies  of  this  cldnery,  or  the  making  of  auch  repairs, 

force  rendered    most  vaJnable  service.    The  Another  act  to  secure  the  payment  of  labor 

Legislature  has  since  passed  an  act  **  To  estab-  performed  or  materials  furnished  for  ^*  railroad, 

lish  a  military  code  for  the  State  of  Nebraska.^'  canal,  bridge,  and  ditching  companies,  and  per 

The  act  also  organizes  a  body  of  State  militia,  sons,*' was  passed.    A  general  railroad  law  wis 

Its  main  provisions  are,  that  every  male  citizen  also  adopted,  ^*  to  fix  a  maximum  standard  ol 

between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age,  freight  charges  on  railroads,  and  to  prevent dis- 

able-bodied,  and  not  otherwise  exempt  by  law,  crimination  therein,  or  secret  rates,  rebates,  or 

is  subject  to  military  duty ;  and  that  the  active  drawbacks  therefor.*'    It  provides  for  nnifoim 

militia  force,  which  is  to  be  styled  **  The  Ne-  rates,  as  follows : 

braska  National  Guard,"  shall  consist  of  two  Section  2.   No  company  shall   hereafter  ehsm, 

thousand  men,  recruited  for  three  years  by  vol-  collect,  or  receive  for  transportation  of  mercfaanoiM 

unteering,  and  di^ributed  into  four  regiments.  <>'  S<^«r  property  upon  jaidroad  a  lugher  nte  «» 

TK«>  .^an«ii».  -i,^««.  -r.-«s^«  ^fi  4.i.«  iJLi>-««i.«  B^ch  scrvices  than  was  charged  by  said  road  for  uie 

The  usuaUy  short  session  of  the  Nebraska  ^^^^  j,,  November,  1880 :  thall  Lot  allow  diawb^k 

Legislature  was   closed  m  1881  on  February  ©r  rebate  whatever.    A  riolation  of  thia  act  shsU  be 

26th  ;  the  bills  and  joint  resolutions  passed  in  liable  to  all  damaf^e  sustained  by  such  violatioii,  ad 

it  amounted  to  86.     The  asrgregate  number  of  li*ble  to  a  fine  of  f  600,  to  be  recovered  in  the  nsmj  of 

those  introduced  and   filed  in   either   House  ^le  individual  iiyured,"  and  no  raihtmd  company^ 

^ .^    *!.•           •                ^ej     lo/i  •    ^v     *  ^'"t^  demand,  charge,  collect,  or  receive  for  such  tnmsporti- 

dunng  this  session  was  454—136  m  the  Senate  tion  for  any  specific  distance,  a  greater  sum  than  it  de- 

and   818   in    the  House    of    Representatives,  mands.  charges,  collects,  or  receives  for  a  greater  di>- 

Among  the  acts  passed,  besides  those  above  tance.'' 

mentioned,  was  one  ^^roposing  an  amendment  A  memorial  to  Congress  was  also  passed  rel- 

to  section  1,  Article  V II,  of  the  State  Gonstitu-  ative  to  unjust  discriminations  and  excesare 

tion."    Its  object  is  to  give  women  the  right  to  freight-rates  charged   by  railroad  compaoies, 

vote  at  political  elections.    Both  the  amend-  with  a  joint  resolution   requesting  the  Ke- 

ment,  and  the  manner  of  submitting  it  to  the  braska  Kepresentatives  in  Congress  to  favor 

popular  vote  for  adoption  or  rejection,  are  ex-  Federal  legislation  "  to  correct  the  said  abastt 

pressed  in  the  act  aa  follows :  of  railroads." 

Seotiok  1.  Every  person  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  An  act  "  to  prevent  treating  in  saloons,  M^ 

years,  and  upward,  shall  be  an  elector.    First,  citixeng  other  public   places,"  was  also  passed,  which 

**riOT  to^el^tfon'*^* '  *^^^  naturalized  thirty  days  njakes  both  treater  and  treatee  guDly  of  a  ^li^ 

^Tec.  2®  Th^ballots  at  the  election  at  which  said  demeanor,  and  imposes  on  each  of  them  a  fine 

amendment  shall  be  submitted  shall  be  in  the  follow-  of  $10,  or  imprisonment  m  jail,  or  both,  intj 

ingform:  **ForpropoBedamendment  to  theConstitu-  shall  also  pay  to  the  court  $16  for  the  P^O0^ 

tion  renting  to  rights  of  suflfra^e."  "  Against  the  pro-  cutiuff  attorney.    If  no  attorney  is  employed, 

Sf^SfiS^"!^^'''^''        '''**^'^''^''''^  ^^^^^^  <^«  money  is  to  be  paid  to  the  school  fond. 

An  enlargement  of  the  Capitol  ia  under  con- 

A  new  school  law,  repealing  or  remodeling  struction,  and  provision  has  been  made  forth* 

the  whole  system  of  public  instruction,  and  all  erection  of  a  building  for  the  deaf  and  dnmls 

amendatory  acts  heretofore  in  force  in  the  and  to  establish  a  Home  for  the  Friendlea 

State,  was  adopted.    The  act  provides  for  all  In  the  following  table  is  given  the  population 

the  departments  of  the  system  in  detail,  being  of  the  State  by  counties  in  1880  and  1870: 
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fTIES. 


1. 


e. 


188«. 

1870. 

10,885 

19 

8,968 

•  •  •  • 

109 

81 

4,170 

•  •  •  • 

7,M1 

198 

fi,»87 

2,847 

9,194 

1,290 

lft,688 

ai5i 

2,999 

l,u82 

70 

•  •  •  • 

1,6S8 

190 

11,294 

54 

6,588 

1,4^ 

fi,M9 

8,964 

2,211 

•  •  •  • 

8.218 

8.040 

2,909 

108 

4,177 

1,845 

11,263 

4,212 

87,645 

19,988 

87 

•  •  •  • 

10,204 

888 

5,465 

26 

984 

•  ■  •  • 

couimES. 


FnniM^ 

Gaffc 

Gosper' 

Greeley  • 

HaU 

Hamilton . . . , 
Harlao  *«.... 

Hayes" 

Hitchcock  i<. 
Holt »«..... 
Howard  >«.., 
Jeflbrsoii . . . , 

Johnson 

Kearney 

Keith  i» 

Knox.  

Lancaster. . . , 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Merrick 

Nance 

Nemaha 

NackoUs. 

Otoe 


1880. 


6,407 

18,164 
1,678 
1,461 
8,572 
8,267 
6,086 
119 
1,012 
8,287 
4,891 
8,096 
7,596 
4,072 
194 
8,666 

28,090 
8,682 
5,589 
^341 
1,212 

10,451 
4,285 

15,727 


1870. 


8,859 


1,057 
180 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


2,440 

8,429 

58 

•  •  •  • 

261 

7,074 

17 

1,188 

657 

44 

7,698 

8 

18,845 


COUNTIES. 


Pawnee 

Phelps" 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Ked  Willow"... 

Richardson 

Baline 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

Seward 

Sherman  >* 

Sioux" 

Stanton 

Thayer  »• 

VaDey" 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler" 

York 

Unorganized   ter- 
ritory  


1880. 


6,980 

2,447 

1,202 

9,511 

6,646 

8,044 

16,081 

14,491 

4,481 

15,810 

11,147 

2,061 

699 

1,618 

6,118 

2,824 

8,681 

813 

7,104 

644 

11,170 

8,918 


1870. 


Stote 462,402 


4,171 

•  •  •  • 

152 

1,899 

186 

9,780 
8,106 
2,918 
4.647 
3,958 


686 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

4,462 

162 

16 

«  •  •  • 

604 
285 


122,998 


ifaeed  from  original  territory  in  1871. 

ilxed  ttom  original  territory  in  1671. 

led  in  1878 ;  unorganized  and  attached  to  Frontier 

al  purposes. 

liwd  in  1877  from  original  territory. 

>ed  in  1878  from  original  territory ;  unorganized  and 

to  Hitchcock  for  Judicial  purposes. 

9ed  in  1878  from  original  territory. 

iod  In  1878  from  original  territory. 

led  in  1678  from  original  territory. 

ed  in  1871  from  ori^al  territory ;  organized  in  1678. 

aed  in  1871  from  original  territory. 

HERLANDS,  Thb,  a  kingdom  of  En- 
King,  William  III,  born  February  19, 
succeeded  his  father  March  17,  1849. 
I  married  first  to  Sophie,  daughter  of 
iTilliam  I  of  WUrtemberg  (died  June  8, 
ind  secondly  to  Emma,  Princess  of  Wal- 
yrmont.    He  has  one  son,  Alexander, 


*^  Formed  in 
»*  Formed  in 
>'  Formed  in 
i«  Formed  in 
>•  Formed  in 
>•  Formed  in 
11  Formed  in 
>•  Formed  in 
1*  Formed  in 
«•  Formed  in 
■*  Formed  in 
ss  Formed  in 


1877  from  original  territory ;  unorganized. 

1878  from  original  territory. 

1876  from  original  territory. 
1871  from  original  territory. 
1878  from  part  of  Lincoln. 
1878  from  original  territory. 
1878  from  original  territory. 
1878  from  (original  territory. 

1877  from  original  territory ;  unorganized. 
1672  from  part  of  Jefferson. 

1871  from  original  territory ;  organized  in  1878. 
1877  from  original  territory ;  unorganized. 


Prince  of  Orange,  bom  August  25,  1851 ;  and 
one  daughter,  Wilhelmine,  bom  August  81, 1880. 
The  area  of  the  several  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  December  81^879,  and  according  to 
an  official  estimate  of  December  81,  1880,  are 
as  follows : 


PROVINCES. 


>1Iand 
lUand. 

d'.'.y. 

I 

n 


SqoAi*  kOomctm. 


8,no 

8,082 
1,884 
1,785 
6,128 
8,204 
6,061 
8,845 
8,668 
8,298 
8,820 


88,000 


POPITLATIOM  OK  DKOKMBKB  SI,  1879. 


828,688 

887,104 

94,087 

92,585 

284,145 

120.982 

885,766 

189,772 

61,428 

124,860 

168,758 


FtmaU. 


851,308 

416,426 

97,608 

96,050 

882,868 

118,471 

281,089 

184,&64 

57,428 

128,866 

166,125 


TotaL 


Popoktloo  en  !>•- 
eembcr  SI,  1880. 


679,990 
608,680 
191,679 
186,685 
466,497 
289,468 
466.806 
274,186 
118,846 
269,246 
829,827 


694,166 
818,4n 
194,868 
188,614 
470,481 
289,698 
471,601 
876,246 
119,884 
86^686 
881,615 


1,988,164 


8,089,629 


4,012,698 


4,060,580 


total  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
1879,  was  divided  as  follows  among  the 
it  religious  denominations : 

•tants 2,469,814 

>lici 1,489,187 

81,693 

:• 22,04a 

birthplace  of  the  inhabitants,  according 
^nsus  of  1879,  was  as  follows : 

erianda 8,986.118 

b  colonies 7,604 

lany 42,026 

um 18,816 

t  Britain 1,614 

r  countries 6.820 

lown 1,195 

•otaL 4,018,698 


The  population  of  the  principal  cities  at  the 
close  of  1880  was  as  follows : 

Amsterdam 888,196 

Rotterdam 152,517 

The  Hague 117,856 

Utrecht 69.221 

Oroningen 47,160 

Amheim 41,798 

Leyden 41,241 

Haarlem 88,162 

The  movement  of  population  in  1880  was  cs 
follows : 

Marriages 80,349 

»^^»,  [  inclusive  of  stiii-births .];::;;:::  1  JJ;f§S 

StiU-birtbs 7,625 

Surplus  of  births 48,674 
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In  the  budget  for  1881  the  expend! tares  and 
revenues  are  estimated  as  follows  (in  Batch 
florins)  r 


The  imports  and  exports  in  1879  were  ts 
follows  (in  floHns) : 


EXPENDITUBES. 

1.  RoTil  boose 

2.  Cabinet,  sapreme  state  aathoritles 
8.  Ministay  of  Foreign  Affairs 


4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


760,000 

618,618 

660,899 

of  Justice 4,691,879 

of  the  Interior 10,180,785 

oftheNatj 12,194,440 

of  War 90,992,600 

Public  debt 28,167,812 

Ministry  of  Finance  and  Worship 18,687,620 

Colonies 1,871,786 

Pabllc  Works,  Commerce,  and  Industry 26,271,296 


u 


u 


12.  Unforeseen 


60,000 


Totol 124,466,985 


REVENUE. 

1.  Direct  taxes 

Land-tax 10,730,785 

PoU-tax 10,032,000 

Patent-tax. 8,942,400 

2.  Excise 

On  spirits 22,400,000 

On  other  liquors 16,62^000 

8.  Taxes  on  stamps,  registration,  and  inherit- 

ances   

4.  Customs 

5.  Taxes  on  gold  and  silver  ware 

6.  Public  domains 

7.  Posts 

a  Telegraphs 

9.  Lottery 

10.  Taxes  on  game  and  flsheiy 

11.  PUotages ; 

12.  Taxes  on  mines 

18.  State  ralb-oads 

14.  Miscellaneous 


24,755,135 


88,925,000 


23,460,000 

4,611,040 

801,100 

y  1,550,000 

4,000,000 

985,800 

480,000 

149,000 

924,000 

2,876 

2,200,000 

2,866,605 


Total 105,110,605 

The  financial  estimates  are  always  framed 
with  great  moderation,  mostly  exhibiting  a  defi- 
cit, which  in  the  final  accoant  becomes  a  sar- 
plus.  The  public  debt  in  1881  amounted  to 
942,271,250  florins,  divided  as  follows : 


OOUNTRnS. 

tmpatU. 

Ezpirtk 

Grf«t  Britnin 

219,008,000 

207,518,000 

18,245,000 

2,046,000 

111,857,000 

82,901.000 

488,000 

9,816,000 

16.950,000 

2,801,000 

7,946,000 

1,178,000 

6,985.000 

129,0814M 

2S9,84aj08O 

10,4ST.m 

German  Customs  Union 

Hanse  towns 

Aufttro-Hangtuy. ............ 

Belirinm  ...7.. '. 

94,S9M0O 
7,661000 
1,9S6^00I 
4.728,060 

10,849.(XlO 
4,1R000 
1  221000 

Russia 

Penniurk 

Sweden  and  Norway 

France 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

1888.000 

Other  countries 

1,814,000 

1.  EvBora 

692,284,000 

&26,2fi8J)00 

United  States 

54,279,000 
8,419,000 
1,291,000 
866,000 
7,784,000 
2,017,000 

9,129.000 

Cuba  and  Porto  Bioo 

75i,000 

RnwH 

74S,000 

SUtesonthe  La  Plato 

Peru 

141,000 

Other  American  countries 

1,217,000 

2-  AintBf^A 

69,606,000 

11,964,000 

British  East  Indies 

29,880,000 

86,000 

V90,000 

844,000 

China 

251,000 

Japan 

6,000 

8,  AaiA 

81,n5,000 

600,000 

4.  AraicA 

5,078,000 

1,817,000 

5.  Othis  oouimntB 

914,000 

1,000 

Totol  foreign  ooontries. . . 

789,542,000 

640,066,600 

Java 

55,994,000 
1,117,000 

41,486,000 

Dutch  West  Indies 

120,000 

Total  Dutch  cokmles 

67,111,000 

41,606,000 

Total 

846,658,000 

681,«<0,000 

DIVISION  OF  DEBT. 


1.  Debt  bearing  interest  at  2^  per  cent 

2.  Debt  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent 
8.  Debt  bearing  Interest  at  8|  per  cent 

4.  Debt  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent 

5.  Bonds  bearing  4  per  cent  Interest, 

issued  in  accordance  with  law  of 
June  5,  1878 

Miscellaneous,  rentes,  etc 

Paper  money,  bearing  no  interest. . 

Amortization 


CapiUl. 


6. 
7. 

8. 


618,291,400 
I  90,812,250 
I  10,892,000 
184,837,000 


88,888,600 

i6,'ooo,666 


Intarait. 


Totol,  1S81. 
Total,  18SU. 


942,271,260 
948,216,60^ 


15,882,285 

2,709,867 

866,845 

7,875,480 


1,859,844 
5^891 


969,100 


28,167,812 
27,956,667 


The  armj  in  1881  consisted  of  2,334  officers 
and  62,779  men.  The  navy,  on  January  1, 
1881,  comprised  103  steamers,  with  389  guns, 
17  sailing-vessels,  with  153  guns,  and  2  school- 
ships,  with  8  guns. 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  operation 
on  January  1,  1881,  was  1,901  kilometres,  of 
which  1,009  kilometres  were  government  roads. 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  state  telegraph 
lines,  on  January  1, 1881,  was  8,821  kilometres; 
aggregate  length  of  wires,  13,817  kilometres; 
number  of  offices,  896;  number  of  telegrams 
carried  in  1880,  3,109,230. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  1880  was  1,316 ; 
the  number  of  inland  letters  was  42,555,184; 
of  foreign  letters,  13,172,088;  of  postal-cards, 
15,814,191 ;  of  newspapers,  etc.,  37,086,396. 


The  colonies  of  the  Netherlands  are  consid- 
erably larger  and  more  popnlons  than  the 
mother-country  itself.  In  the  East  Indies, 
Java  and  Madura  have  an  area  of  131,793 
square  kilometres,  and  a  population  of  19,06S,- 
600.  The  aggregate  area  of  the  other  ooloniee 
amounts  to  1,700,000  square  kilometres;  their 
native  population  is  not  accurately  known,  bot 
is  estimated  at  about  7,800,000.  The  foreign 
population  was  as  follows: 

Enropeans,  civilians SS.OM 

Kuropeans,  army ll,t^ 

Europeans,  nayy 8,111 

Chinese 819,6W 

Arabs 14,M9 

Hlndooe 18,8© 

The  capital,  Batavia,  has  a  population  of 
97,585;  Samarang,  79,443;  and  Soerabiy* 
118,824. 

In  America,  the  colony  of  Surinam  or  Pntw 
Guiana  had,  in  1879,  an  area  of  119,821  mo*™ 
kilometres,  with  a  population  of  68,507;  Car*- 
Coa;  in  the  West  Indies,  had  1,180  square  kilo- 
metres, with  42,447  inhabitants. 

The  budget  estimates  of  the  Dutch  colonie^ 
ior  the  year  1881,  were  as  follows  (in  florins)- 


OOLONnS. 


East  Indies. 
Barinam. . . . 
Cora^oa 


142,602.654 

1,184,448 

895,091 


144,6n,160 

1,880,090 

672,222 


2,0«.«* 
1TT.1« 
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imerce  of  the  East  Indian  colonies,  eludes  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of 

as  as  follows :  imports,  140,450,000  the  Soerabaya  Harbor  and  the  excava^on  of  a 

:port8,  179,967,000  florins.  new  ontlet  for  the  Solo  River, 

enues  have  improved  of  late  years,  A  conference  for  the  regulation  of  the  North 

rocess  of  extending  the  railroad  sys-  Sea  fisheries  was  held  at  the  Hague  in  Octo- 

cquiring  the  canals  as  state  property  her,  which  framed  a  treaty  to  be  concluded 

siderable  deficits  in  the  annual  budg-  between  Holland,  England,  Belgium,  Germa- 

le  consequent  augmentation  of  the  ny,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  France, 

t.    There  remained  from  the  reve-  which  embodied  the  propositions  brought  for- 

3  fiscal  years  1874  and  1876  surpluses  ward  by  the  British  representatives.     Vessels 

:  to  6,093,607  guelders,  and  from  1876  engaged  in  fishery  are  to  be  registered  and 

ficits  amounting  to  31,804,999  guel-  numbered,  and  must  present  their  papers  to 

)  remainder  of  the  loan  of  1878,  of  the  captains  of  cruisers  which  will  patrol  the 

$52,177  guelders  was  left,  more  than  seas.    These  captains  are  empowered  to  settle 

e  resulting  deficiency.    In  1880  a  sur-  all  disputes  which  shall  arise  between  fisher- 

05,001  guelders  was  left  over.    The  men  on  the  sea. 

amount  of  the  revenue  of  1881  was  General  van  der  Heyden,  who  had  brought 

0,  and  the  estimated  expenditures  the  war  in  Acheen  to  a  termination  at  last, 

0,  leaving  a  deficit  of    17,500,000  received  great  honors  on  his  return  to  Holland, 

or  the  year,  and,  deducting  the  dis-  Great  Acheen  was  placed  under  a  civil  govern- 

rplus,  a  resulting  deficiency  of  13,-  ment,  but  the  sequels  of  the  outbreak  still 

iielders.    The    estimates    for    1882  kept  the   country  disturbed.    Some    of   the 

06,664,559  guelders  of  revenue  and  chiefs  had  not  made  their  submission,  and  dur- 

0  guelders  of  expenditures,  leaving  ing  the  entire  year  marauders  plundered  the 

ed  deficit  of   22,900,000,  of  which  settlements,  without  the  military  and  police 

guelders  represented  railroad  con-  being  able  to  prevent  them.    The  royal  de- 

1,226,000  guelders  the  improvement  cree  for  the  replacement  of  the  military  dicta- 

lal  from  Rotterdam  to  the  North  torship  by  a  civil  administration  was  issued  in 

1,987,000  guelders  expenditure  on  October,  1879,  but  the  time  of  its  execution 

ns.     The  project  of  the  construction  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Govemor- 

to  the  Rhme  would  require  the  ex-  General  in  Batavia.    The  war  in  Acheen  was 

of  12,250,000  guelders,  that  of  im-  carried  on  with  great  losses  in  men  and  treas- 

e  Rotterdam  and  North  Sea  Oanal  ure,  and  with  varying  fortune,  from  1873  to 

,  and  the  extension  of  the  railroad  1877,  under  Generals  Koehler,  Van  Swieten, 

14,000,000  guelders  additional.     The  Pel,   Wiggers,   Van  Kerchem,   and   Diemont. 

•e  for  su6h  public  works  would  re-  With  the  exception  of  Pel,  who  died  prema- 

:00,000  guelders  to  be  raised  in  a  few  turely,  none  of  these  commanders  gained  any 

a  new  loan  to  cover  this  expenditure  decided  successes.    In  the  beginning  of  1877, 

L  Colonel  (afterward  Lieutenant-General)    van 

imate  of  the  colonial  revenue  for  der  Heyden  was  given  the  command,  after  a 

;vas  138,913,703  guelders;  the  e5ti-  visit  of  the  Governor-General  van  Lansberghe. 

lenditure  was  148,499,631  guelders.  The  ability  and  energy  of  the  new  commander 

)vement  in  the  revenue,  owing  to  soon  changed  the  situation,  and  after  two  of 

•  price  of  tin,  does  not  prevent  a  the  most  brilliant  campaigns  ever  fought  by 

it  occurring,  to  cover  which,  and  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies,  he  could  report 

idated  liabilities  of  former  years,  a  the  war  ended.     The  obstinacy  of  the  resist- 

•e  raised ;  and  meanwhile  the  Treas-  ance  offered  by  the  Acheenese  was  such  that 

jes  the  sum  of  25,000,000  guelders  over  60,000  Dutch  soldiers  met  their  death  in 

)ff  these  floating  liabilities,  which  the  field  or  in  the  hospital.     The    heaviest 

epaid  out  of  the  proceeds  of   the  losses  were  when  Koehler  and  Van  Swieten 

)  States-General  also  agreed  to  the  commanded,  while  under  Van  der  Heyden  they 

►f  the  Colonial  Minister,  Van  Golt-  were  insignificant.     The  victorious  general  re- 

bolish  the  corvee  in  the  East  Indies,  mainded  in  the  country,  which  he  ruled  with 

tute  a  poll-tax  of  one  guelder  for  wisdom  as  a  kind  of  military  dictator.    His 

labor.    The  operation  of  the  laws  kindly  and  judicious  government  won  the  rev- 

the  importation  of  opium  into  the  erence  and  gratitude  of  the  natives,  to  whose 

as  made  the  subject  of  a  parliament-  race  he  himself  partly  belonged,  being  bom  of 

gation.    The  privilege  of  selling  the  a  Malay  mother.     The  land  was  beginning  to 

med  out,  and  the  license  fees  have  flourish,  although  the  cost  of  the  administra- 

ually  raised  to  a  very  high  sum.     It  tion  could  not  yet  be  supported  by  the  people 

ti  the  Government  has  overshot  the  themselves.     Nevertheless,  there  were  many 

caused  a  heavy  contraband  trade  to  protests  raised  in  the  Netherlands  against  the 

with  the  consequence  that  the  price  long-continued  military  rule.    Pruys  van  der 

has  gone  down  at  the  same  time  Hoeven  went  out  in  the  beginning  of  1880,  to 

icenses  have  been  augmented.    The  take  over  the  direction  of  afluirs  and  establish 

hich  was  voted  in   November,  in-  civil  government^  but  the  universal  protests 
CXI.— 40    A 
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raised  by  all  classes  of  the  popnlation  made  a  concladed  with  Holland  in  1829,  and  tbe  landi 

ohange  in  the  plan  desirable,  so  that  it  was  would  continue,  therefore,  under  tbe  BOTer- 

given  out  that  the  civil  official  had  come  to  eignty  of  the  Sultans  of   Brunai  and  8olok, 

introduce  certain  reforms  in  co-operation  with  from  whom  the  company  purchased  its  priTi- 

Van  der  Hejden.    At  length    the    progress  leges. 

toward  order  and  prosperity  was  so  manifest,  A  Government  measure  for  tax  reform  was 
and  the  outside  pressure  so  strong,  that  the  thrown  out  by  the  Chamber,  and  tbe  Minister 
military  governor  was  relieved,  and  Pruys  of  Finance,  in  consequence,  banded  in  his 
van  der  Hoeven  assumed  the  full  authority  in  portfolio.  The  minister,  Yissering,  was  a  pro- 
March,  1881.  The  new  administration  was  no  fessor  of  political  economy,  and  entered  the 
sooner  set  up,  than  tumults  and  aggressions  Gabinet  at  its  formation,  on  August  19, 1879. 
broke  out  afresh.  His  defeated  measure  was  a  proposal  for  a  two 

The  documents  relating  to  the  rebellion  in  and  a  half  per  cent  tax  on  dividends  and  coo- 

Acheen,  which  the  Government  finally  commu-  pons.    The  Chamber  voted   in  favor  of  tbe 

nicated  to  the  Chamber,  after  repeated  refusals,  tax,  but  amended  the  bill   by  exempting  all 

contained  evidence  showing  that  the  scheming  dividends  and  interest  which  could  be  coosid- 

of  the  American  and  Italian  consuls  at  Singa-  ered  as  mercantile  capital,  upon  which  the  bill 

pore  was  the  original  cause  of  the  costly  mili-  was  withdrawn.    The  Prime  Minister  and  tbe 

tary  expedition  in  Acheen.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  took  charge  of 

The  evil  consequences  of  the  silver  crisis  the  Finance  Department  ad  interim  upon  the 
are  felt  keenly  in  Holland,  which  is  the  only  acceptance  of  Minister  Vissering^s  resigna- 
oountry  in  Europe  that  has  clung  to  the  single  tion  in  June.  In  September,  the  Prime  Mio- 
silver  standard — a  standard  originally  adopt-  ister.  Baron  Lynden  van  Sanderburg,  gare 
ed  to  secure  its  financial  system  from  the  shocks  up  tlie  Ministry  of  the  Exterior,  in  which  he 
of  monetary  crises  and  disturbances  in  Lon-  was  followed  by  Rochussen,  and  became  the 
don.  The  Government  continues  to  work  regular  Minister  of  Finance.  It  is  the  twentj- 
in  a  diplomatic  way  for  the  conclusion  of  an  fifth  time  that  the  portfolio  of  the  Exterior 
international  agreement  to  preserve  the  double  has  changed  hands  since  1848.  The  new  mio- 
standard.  In  the  fourteen  months  ending  ister  entered  upon  a  diplomatic  career  in  185^ 
with  October,  1881,  the  Netherlands  Bank  lost,  as  attache  to  the  embassy  in  Berlin,  and  was 
through  the  drain  to  America,  not  only  all  its  Resident  Minister  at  Copenhagen  and  at  Stock- 
gold  bullion,  but  21,960,240  guelders  in  minted  holm  from  1864  to  1869.  In  1870  he  went  to 
pieces  besides.  The  Minister  of  Finance  ex-  Brussels  as  Minister  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
pressed  a  hope  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion  potentiary,  and  in  1871  to  Berlin  in  the  same 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  next  International  capacity,  in  which  post  he-  remained  natil  be 
Monetary  Conference,  which  meets  in  April,  was  called  into  the  Cabinet 
1882 ;  otherwise  the  Government  must  choose  Since  the  days  of  Thorbecke  the  coheaon 
between  withdrawing  from  circulation  and  and  discipline  of  the  Liberal  majority  have 
selling  a  large  part  of  the  heavy  silver  coins,  been  so  lax,  and  the  party  so  divided  by  per- 
or  accepting  a  silver  currency  only,  either  of  sonal  rivalries  and  aversions,  that  the  Clerical 
which  results  would  be  accompanied  by  serious  and  Conservative  opposition  have  exerted  a 
inconveniences  to  the  country.  greater  influence  over  affairs  than  the  Liberal 

The  Transvaal  rebellion  excited  the  intensest  party,  which  has  been  supported  by  a  pei^ 

sympathy  in  Holland.     An    address    to    the  preponderant  majority  of  voters.    The  ejection 

British    Parliament,   composed    by  Professor  laws  of  Holland  give  the  electoral  franchise  to 

Hartung,   received  the  signatures  of   all  the  only  a  select  portion  of  the  people,  and  of  that 

principal  citizens  of  QYerj  community,   and  portion  only  a  small  fraction  take  enough  io- 

was  circulated  in  other  cities  of  Europe  and  in  terest  in  the  political  struggles  to  deposit  tbeir 

the  United  States.    There  was  even  talk  of  ballots.     Usually  there  are  not  over  25,00ii 

enlisting  a  corps  of  volunteers  in  Holland  for  votes  cast  in  the  whole  country.    Tbe  exten- 

the  war.    The  Netherlands  Government,   in  sion  of  the  franchise  has  been  talked  aboat  bj 

December,  1880,  interceded  for  the  Transvaal  tbe  Liberals  for  some  time,  and  was  in  tbe 

Boers  with  the  British  Government,  and  re-  programme  of  legislation  for  the  seasion ;  bot 

ceived  the  reply  that  their    representations  it  would  have  been  disadvantageous  for  the 

would  be  considered,  on  tbe  condition  that  no  dominant  party  in  the  summer  elections,  as^ 

official  pressure  should  be  exerted.  was  for  that  practical  reason  deferred. 

The  subject  of  the  North  Borneo  Company,  The  general  election  took  place  on  the  15th 

and  the  charter  granted  it  by  the  British  Par-  of  June.    The  Chamber,  before  the  election, 

liament,  was  brought  up  in  the  Assembly,  and  was  composed  of  52  Liberals,  17  Ultramon- 

Rochussen,  who  had  lately  exchanged  the  post  tanes,  12  of  the  Orthodox  Evangelical  party, 

of  Embassador  at  Berlin  for  the  portfolio  of  called  Anti-Revolutionists,    and  5  Conservi- 

the  Exterior  in  the  new  Cabinet,  explained  tives.     One  half  the  seats  were   contested, 

that  the  British  Government  disclaimed  the  among  them  those  of  29  Liberals.    The  Roman 

intention  of  asserting  any  political  authority  Catholics  and  Evangelicals  joined  efforts  to 

over  the  territory  acquired  by  the  company,  oust  the  Liberals  from  power,  and  gained  ser- 

which  would  be  in  contravention  of  a  treaty  eral  seats,  but  not  enough  to  give  a  nugoritr 
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be  CoDservatiTe  fractioos  UDited.  The  that  city  oircaitoasly  with  the  Rhine,  were 
Chamber  was  composed  of  48  Liberals ;  carried  through  the  Legislature ;  but  the  lat- 
7age,  who,  however,  inclined  more  to  the  ter,  before  passing  the  Upper  House,  became 
than  to  the  Right;  5  Oonservatiyes ;  15  the  political  question  of  the  day.  The  people 
-Revolutionists,  and  17  UI tramontanes,  of  Amsterdam  desired  a  canal  direct  to  the 
Left,  therefore,  exceeded  the  Conserva-  Rhine,  and  the  municipality  oflfered  to  con- 
fractions  combined,  by  11  or  12  votes,  tribute  8,000,000  guilders.  The  Minister  of 
Qg  lost  considerably  in  the  elections.  The  Public  Works,  Klerck,  had  threatened  to  re- 
sition  parties  have  devoted  extraordinary  sign  if  his  scheme  was  rejected,  so  that  the 
ts  to  the  purpose  of  ousting  the  Liberals,  technical  question  of  the  practicability  of  the 
Catholic  and  the  Orthodox  parties  struck  shorter  route  was  complicated  by  the  oppor- 
temporary  alliance  for  this  object.  tnnity  offered  to  give  the  ministry  a  set-back. 
le  new  session  of  the  Legislature  began  The  merchants  of  the  capital  were  indignant 
smber  29th.  One  of  the  principal  govern-  at  the  rejection  of  their  demand  for  a  direct 
t  measures  was  a  new  army  law.  The  eastward  connection  with  the  Rhine, 
e  militia  is  composed,  in  peace  as  well  as  The  Minister  of  Justice,  Moddermann,  ex- 
of  volunteers  and  drafted  men.  The  term  cited  a  commotion  among  his  fellow-Liberals 
irvice  commences  with  the  twenty-first  by  an  answer  to  an  interpellation  from  the 

and  consists  of  one  year's  continuous  Clerical  benches  on  the  same  question  that  was 
ce  and  periods  of  six  weeks'  attendance  raised  in  England  by  Bradlaugh.  It  has  been 
the  colors  in  the  other  four  years.  The  the  custom  for  some  time  of  the  freethinking 
lege  of  appearing  by  substitute  and  of  ex-  members  to  decline  to  take  the  parliamentary 
ging  lots  is  retained,  but  substitutes  must  oath  as  being  contrary  to  their  religious  prin- 
ce over  thirty  years  of  age.  The  maximum  ciples,  and  they  have  been  allowed  instead  to 
gth  of  the  militia  is  raised  from  55,000  to  subscribe  to  the  affirmation  provided  by  stat- 
)0,  and  the  annual  recruits  from  11,000  to  ute.  The  minister  delivered  the  opinion  de- 
)0,  The  National  Guard,  or  reserve,  em-  sired  by  the  interrogators,  to  the  effect  that 
is  the  entire  male  population  capable  of  the  affii'mation  can  only  be  legally  elected,  in- 
ng  arms  between  the  ages  of  twenty  stead  of  the  oath,  by  members  of  those  relig- 
shirty.  The  "dormant"  guard,  which  was  ious  sects,  like  the  Remonstrants,  whose  con- 
icted  to  no  drill  in  time  of  peace,  and  fessional  principles  are  opposed  to  testifying 
not  armed,  is  abolished.  The  reserve  by  oath.  The  question  was  raised  again  from 
rided  into  two  classes  according  to  their  the  Liberal  side  on  the  occasion  of  an  atheist's 
ency,  which  are  required  to  practice  only  having  been  excluded  from  one  of  the  munici- 

40  to  50  and  from  90  to  100  training-  pal  councils  on  account  of  his  decliuing  to  take 

s  a  year,  respectively.     The  strength  of  the  oath.    The  subject  of  the  discussion  was 

reserve  corps  is  142,000  in  peace.     The  Dr.  Hartog  Heys  van  Zouteveen,  of  Assen, 

>  which  is  estimated  to  be  at  any  time  The  Second  Chamber  rejected  a  resolution  de- 
trained and  ready  for  mobilization  is  daring  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Chamber  that 

)0.  In  ca.s8  of  war  the  fully  trained  are  the  right  to  affirm  in  taking  a  seat  in  munic- 
;rve  at  once  in  garrison  duty  or  in  the  pal  councils  is  a  general  one,  and,  by  a  major- 
while  the  others  are  to  be  instructed  in  ity  of  62  to  16,  adopted  instead  one  proposed 
ing-cainps  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  by  a  Catholic  member,  but  approved  by  the 
copyright  law  was  enacted,  which  fixes  minister,  declaring  a  revision  of  the  law  of 
term  of  property- rights  in  literary  pr(»-  oaths  to  be  necessary,  and  that  the  Chamber 
ons  at  fifty  years  from  the  time  a  copy  of  was  prepared  to  limit  the  number  of  cases  in 
mhlication  is  deposited  with  the  Minister  which  the  oath  is  made  obligatory.  A  new 
istice.  petition  from  the  Evangelical  opponents  to 
connection  with  the  adoption  of  a  revised  secular  education,  that  confessional  schools 
Inal  code,  a  minority  were  in  favor  of  the  might  be  re-established  in  place  of  the  present 
ration  of  the  death-penalty,  which  was  state  schools,  was  presented  to  the  Qovern- 
shed  in  1870.  The  Minister  of  Justice  ment  in  October,  and  received  the  same  nega- 
d  that  the  convictions  for  crimes  which  tive  answer  which  was  given  in  1878. 
ted  death,  according  to  the  law  in  force  NEVADA.    The  material  interests  of  Ne- 

>  that  time,  in  the  ten  years  immediately  vada,  which  were  mentioned  last  year  as  hav- 
wing  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  ing  been  depressed  since  1878,  have  continued 

57  in  number,  while  the  number  of  those  in  that  condition  and  manifested  a  downward 

emned  to  death  in  the  ten  years  imme-  rather  than  an  upward  tendency.    To  show 

)y  preceding  was  82.     A  comparison  of  the  disproportion  existing  between  the  actual 

jtatistics  of  crime  since  1811  showed  that  worth  of  property  and  the  taxes  yet  levied  on 

^aver  offenses  have  diminished  continu-  it,  a  leading  local  paper  remarked,  near  the 

close  of  September:    "Property  in  Virginia 

e  Government  projects  for  the  improve-  City  and  Gold  Hill  has  depreciated  alarmingly. 

of  the  canals  from  Rotterdam   to  the  The  assessor  has  made  his  rounds,  and  many 

h  Sea,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  one  holders  of  real  estate  are  now  seriously  debat- 

Amsterdam  to  the  Merwede,  connecting  ing  in  their  own  minds  whether  their  posses- 
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sioDS  are  worth  as  mnch  to  tbem  as  the  taxes  to  whom  inqairies  on  the  subject  were  ad- 

which  are  to  be  exacted  from  them.''    The  dressed,  has  given  the    subjoined  iuiporUot 

officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  property  and  answer,  saying : 

assign  to  it  a  value  for  taxation  purposes  have,       ^      ,    ^  yourcommimication  I  hare  to  sUteth.! 

of  themselves,  taken  the  present  state  of  things  ^^e  Unfted  States  mininj?  laws  provide  that  the  k»tor 

into  consideration,  and  in  preparing  their  lists  of  a  lode  or  mining  claim  must  make  the  annual  ex- 

for  1881  generally  assessed  at  a  reduced  valua-  pentUtures  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pos- 

tion  as  compared  with  the  assessments  of  pre-  "ewpry  tiUeat  any  time  within  one  year  from  the  Isi 

^^^  ^  rru^  »»w:^x»o  «««;»;»» .«^r»«>«»:JL;n  o*  January  next  sucoeeding  to  the  date  of  locatioo, 

vious  years.     The  vanous  mmmg  companies  m  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  mining  district  have  no  authoritr 

Storey  County  also   severally  applied  to  the  to  make  any  rules  conflicting  with  this  kw.    If  U» 

Board  of  Equalization  for  a  reduction  of  their  mining  hiws  of  your  district  reauire  tliat  $50  shall  be 

assessments :   and  the  representative  of    the  expended  within  sixty  days  after  the  location,  poch 

quested  the  board  to  reduce  the  assessment  of  expenditure  is  required  by  Ae  United  States  Uvi  to  Ik 

that  road  in  Storey  County  from  $16,000  to  made  between  the  1st  ot  January,  1881,  and  the  Jl« 

$12,000  per  mile  on  the  main  track,  and  from  of  December,  1881,  and  the  e^rocuditure  made  pvior 

$6,000  to  $4,000  on  the  side-track.  ^  *bw  date,  viz.,  within  sixty  davs  after  the  loc^ 

The  Nevada  mines  yielded  in  1881  several  ^^^^;'^  ^"^  conformity  with  the  provision  a/ 
millions  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.    The 

statement  of  the  precious  metals  produced  in        In  consequence  of  the  law  enacted  by  the 

the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1881,  uniting  the 

River  during  the  year  1881  shows  the  yield  two  municipal  governments   of    the  city  of 

from  the  Comstock  to  have  been  $1,726,182,  Virginia  and  of  the  town  of  Gold  Hill  in  Storey 

as  against  $5,812,592  in  1880 — a  decrease  of  County  into  one  government,  under  the  admin- 

$3,586,420 ;   and  the  product  of  Eureka  Dis-  istration  of  the  commissioners  of  that  comitT, 

trict  is  set  down  at  $4,127,265,  as  against  the  city  of  Virginia  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a 

$4,639,025  in  1880 — a  decrease  of  $511,760.  separate  corporate  body,  and  her  propertr. 

Active  work  in  the  mines,  however,  has  been  with  the  papers  and  effects  belonging  to  all  the 
pursued  in  1881  without  abatement  generally,  departments  of  her  government,  has  been  for 
and  a  large  proportion  of  it  was  preparatory  mallytransferredtothe  hands  of  the  said  board, 
dead  work  of  heavy  expense,  to  serve  as  an  Other  acts  of  a  public  character  were  passed 
opening  for  future  operations,  which  are  stated  at  the  same  session,  as  follows:  An  acttore- 
to  afford  a  very  promising  prospect.  The  Con-  apportion  the  State  for  representation  in  her 
solidated  Virginia,  the  California,  and  the  Sier-  Legislature.  By  the  new  apportionment  the 
ra  Nevada,  prominent  among  the  numerous  members  of  that  body  are  itumerically  rednced 
mines  in  the  State,  are  now  worked  at  the  from  seventy-five  to  sixty — twenty  Senators  and 
levels,  the  first-named  one  of  2,500  feet,  the  forty  Assemblymen — distributed  among  the 
two  others  of  2,700  feet  below  the  surface,  and  fourteen  counties  of  Nevada  as  senatorial  and 
all  of  these  depths  were  reached  in  1881.  In  representative  election  districts.  An  act  "to 
the  annual  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  aid  the  Nevada  Benevolent  Association  "  wa$ 
these  three  mines,  giving  an  account  of  their  passed.  It  authorizes  the  said  corporation  to 
operations,  receipts,  and  expenses,  they  sever-  give  public  entertainments,  not  exceeding  five 
ally  state  that  the  work  done  in  them  from  De-  in  number,  and  to  distribute  among  the  holders 
oember  81,  1880,  to  December  81,  1881,  "has  of  admission-tickets  certain  valuable  articles 
been  mostly  of  a  preparatory  nature,"  and  a  enumerated  in  the  act.  This  law,  which  was 
large  amount  of  it  "necessary  dead  work."  commonly  termed  "The  Lottery  Law,"  and 
As  to  means  for  "  prosecuting  their  explora-  much  commented  upon,  has  been  declared  to 
tions  in  depth,"  all  of  the  said  mines  are  rep-  be  unconstitutional  and  void  by  the  State  So- 
resented  "  to  be  now  in  a  better  condition  than  preme  Court.  The  decision  was  rendered  in 
at  any  previous  time."  On  this  point  the  Su-  a  case  brought  before  it  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
perintendent  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  concludes  eral  for  a(\judication.  It  expresses  the  unani- 
his  report,  saying :  "  At  no  time  during  the  last  mous  sentiment  of  all  the  three  members  of 
two  years  have  the  prospects  of  the  Sierra  Ne-  the  court,  and  is  of  considerable  length,  bein? 
vada  mine  looked  more  promising  than  they  do  a  full  and  exhaustive  review  of  the  laws  of 
at  the  present  time.  .  .  .  The  mine  is  folly  Nevada  and  of  other  States  relative  to  lorter- 
equipped  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  use  ies,  and  minutely  surveys  the  whole  field  of  jo- 

nnder-crronnd  And  rtn  t.h A  (ill rfn PA  whinTi  ia  ti/mit-  inanvn/lannA  on  that  finhiA/»t.      ^^  J xiitLanek.   9i 


ing  claims,"  and  the  time  within  which  certain  game  of  hazard  in  which  small  sums  are  vent- 

expenditures  must  be  made  on  them  to  secure  ured  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  greater* : 

the  possessor's  title,  local  usages  of  doubtful  thus  including  within  the  signification  of  that 

ori^n  and  validity  have  been  introduced  in  dif-  word  all  schemes  intended  for  the  distribution 

ferent  mining  districts,  which  the  locator  is  of  prizes  by  chance,  even  though  every  one  d 

required  to  comply  with,  or  forfeit  his  claim,  the  ticket-holders  should  draw  a  prize.    An 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office,  act  to  establish  a  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
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>  passed ;  its  object  being  to  require  the 
keep  and  care  for  persons  belonging  to 
brtonate  class  within  her  own  borders, 
of  sending  them  to  a  private  medical 
iment  at  Stockton,  in  California.  The 
^nates  Reno  as  the  place  in  which  the 
shall  be  erected,  and  created  a  board 
nissloners  charged  with  the  duty  of 
:  its  provisions  into  eflfect.  An  act  "  to 
iate  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  several 
asylums  of  this  State,''  appropriates 

to  be  paid  *Ho  institutions  which 
•eoeive  orphan  children,  regardless  of 
r  sect,"  and  appointed  a  "  Board  of 
ars,"  to  inspect  all  claims  presented 
an  asylums  for  the  payment  of  any  por- 
he  appropriation.     This  law  has  given 

to  an  investigation,  first  before  the 
f  Examiners  and  then  before  the  State 
3  Court,  in  a  case  entitled  "  Nevada 
Asylum  vs.  J.  F.  Hallock,  State  Comp- 
upon  a  bill  presented  to  the  Examin- 
une  6th,  for  the  payment  of  $1,279.79. 
)unt  was  claimed  as  due  to  the  said  asy- 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
)t,  "  for  the  care  of  sixty  orphans  and 
i'lght  half-orphans  during  the  quarter 
une  3,  1881."  After  some  discussion 
claim,  the  board  referred  it  to  the  At- 
reneral  for  hb  opinion  as  to  its  validity ; 
lich  that  officer  subsequently  addressed 
3ard  the  following  communication : 

OmcK  Attorn bt-Gk?7ksal,  I 
Carson,  June  80,  1881.     J 
morable  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  and  for 
Uate  of  Nevada. 

iM£Kr:  I  have  had  under  consideration  the 
the  Nevada  Orphan  Asylum  of  Virginia, 
eferrcd  to  this  omce  at  your  meeting,  held 

and  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 
iformed  that  the  Tnifltecs  of  the  Nevada 
.sylum,  of  Virginia  Citjr  Nevada,  do  receive 

institution  and  proviae  for  orphans  and 
ms,  regardless  of  their  creed  or  sect.  I  am 
nod  that  all  the  orphans  and  other  children 
into  said  institution  and  instructed  in  the 
tached  to  the  said  Nevada  Orphan  Asylum 
[  are,  instructed  in  the  religious  sectarian 
d  doctrinea  taught  in  the  Itoman  Catholic 
nd  that  they  are  required  and  compelled  to 
I  be  present  at  prayers  and  religious  services 
articular  creed,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to 
y  other  place  of  worship ;  and,  if  such  be 
the  said  Orphan  Asylum  of  Virginia  City  is 
d  to  receive  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  from 
Treasury,  as  apolying  any  monevs  for  such 
jvould  be  in  violation  of  section  lo  of  Article 
Constitution.  ...  I  would  therefore  recom- 
it  the  board  set  apart  a  day  in  the  near 
d  send  for  persons  and  P&pers,  and  upon 
!Sti«^ion,  if  the  Board  or  Examiners  shall 
tisned  that  the  said  Nevada  Orphan  Asylum 
la  be  conducted  upon  sectarian  principles, 
laim  be  rejected.  But  if  orphans  of  all  sects 
s  are  received  into  said  institution^  and  are 
«d  to  conform  to  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
he  Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  are  entitled 
le  claim  allowed. 

M.  A.  MURPHY,  Attorney-General. 

evada  Orphan  Asylum  in  Virginia  City 

the  charge  and  management  of  the 

f  Chanty,  who  are  Roman  Catholics, 


and  the  oral  testimony,  which  was  taken  on 
November  29th,  had  for  its  object  to  ascertain 
whether  the  said  institution  is  conducted  in 
what  is  called  a  **  sectarian  ^^  manner  or  not ; 
the  witnesses  heard  included  the  Mother  Supe- 
rior, who  has  had  the  asylum  in  charge  from  its 
first  organization ;  the  Sister  who  is,  and  has 
been  for  thirteen  years,  the  secretary  of  the 
institution,  and  a  school  and  music  teacher 
in  it;  a  Protestant  female  teacher  in  a  pub- 
lic school  of  Virginia  City  for  many  years, 
who  received  her  education  at  the  asylum  as  a 
day-scholar  for  six  years,  and  as  a  boarding- 
scholar  for  two  years  and  a  half  more,  daring 
which  thirty  months  she  lived  within  the  asy- 
lum building  as  her  home  ;  and  two  Protestant 
old  residents  of  Virginia  City  who  have  sent 
their  children  to  the  asylum  for  their  educa- 
tion, and  left  them  living  in  it  as  boarding- 
scholars  during  four  months  and  five  years 
respectively.  The  answers  given  by  these  wit- 
nesses, the  Attorney-General  being  one  of  the 
interrogators,  established  that  the  asylum  re- 
ceived and  cared  for  children  of  all  creeds  and 
sects ;  that  Protestant  children  were  "  not  re- 
quired to  conform  to  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  nor  in- 
fluenced in  any  way  to  become  Catholics ;  but 
that  they  were  left  entirely  free  to  follow  and 
practice  the  doctrines  of  their  own  creeds. 

A  great  addition  to  the  wealth  of  Nevada  is 
expected  from  working  out  the  mica  deposits 
existing  in  numerous  sections  of  the  State. 
From  beds  located  in  various  parts  of  Eastern 
Nevada  there  have,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
five  years,  been  taken  specimens  in  sheets  of 
considerable  sizes,  even  as  large  as  ten  inches 
square. 

A  local  real  way  has  been  built  in  Nevada 
daring  the  year,  connecting  Bodie  District 
with  the  timber- belt  south  of  Mono  Lake.  It 
is  a  narrow-gauge  road  of  thirty-one  miles  in 
length.  For  the  first  ten  miles  from  Bodie  the 
road  is  on  a  steep  grade  of  two  hundred  feet  to 
the  mile,  and  the  remaining  twenty-one  miles 
are  on  an  arid  alkali  plain.  The  road  is  stated 
to  have  been  built  under  very  great  difiiculties, 
at  a  cost  of  about  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  following  shows  the  population  of  Ne- 
vada by  counties  in  1880  and  1870 : 


COUNTIES. 


ChnrchiU... 
Douglas  . . . . 

Elko 

Esmeralda.. 
Eureka*.... 
Humboldt. . 

Lander 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Nye 

Ormsby  . . . . 

Boop 

Storey 

Washoe 

White  Pine. 


The  State. 


1879. 


1,215 
8.447 
1,668 

•  •  •  • 

1,916 
2,815 
2,985 
1,887 
1,087 
8,068 
188 

11369 
8,096 
7,189 


42,491 


*  Formed  In  1878  from  part  of  Lander. . 
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NEW  CHURCH,  The.  The  sixty-first  Gen-  Byesen,  in  Sweden ;  William  Window,  in  Deo- 
eral  Convention  of  the  New  (Swedenborgian)  mark ;  S.  Banmann,  in  Switzerland ;  and  Mr. 
Church  met  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  20th.  Schinek,  in  East  Prussia.  The  letters  men- 
The  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles  presided.  Delegates  tioned  the  progress  of  the  religious  moYemerit 
were  present  from  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  accompanied  by  larger  sales 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela-  of  Swedenborg's  works  than  had  ever  before 
ware,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi-  been  made,  and  the  translation  of  many  new 
nois,  Georgia,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Cali-  worksof  the  Church  into  the  German  language, 
fornia,  and  from  Canada.  Statistical  reports  An  address  was  received  from  the  Swiss  sod- 
were  presented  from  the  associations  as  fol-  ety  of  the  New  Church  in  reply  to  the  address 
lows:  Canada  Association,  5  societies;  Illinois  of  the  Convention  of  1879. 
Association,  450  members ;  Maine  Association,  The  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and 
5  societies,  3  ministers,  830  members;  Mary-  Publishing  Society  supplied  more  than  sixty 
land  Association ;  Massachusetts  Association ;  libraries  with  full  or  partial  sets  of  Sweden- 
Michigan  Association ;  Minnesota  Association ;  borg^s  works  during  1880.  It  also  made  a  be- 
Missouri  Association ;  New  York  Association,  ginningof  publishing  the  writings  of  theCborfb 
8  ministers,  11  societies,  638  members;  Ohio  in  a  cheap  form,  and  had  published  two  edi- 
Assoclation,  8  ministers,  3  licentiates,  11  soci-  tions  of  the  '^Four  Doctrines,^*  stt  the  price  of 
eties,  557  members ;  Pennsylvania  Association,  ten  cents  a  copy,  wholesale.  It  was  eogaged 
5  ministers,  7  societies,  357  members ;  societies  in  publishing  the  works  of  Swedenborg  in  Latin, 
at  Denver,  Col.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Edenfield,  and  had  ready  the  "  Apocalypsis  Revelata," 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.  A  with  the  "Coronis,"  **De  Divino  Amore,'' 
society  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  applied  for  admis-  and  "  De  Divina  Sapientia,^*  soon  to  follow,  and 
sion.  The  trustees  of  the  Jungerich  fund  for  the  "  Apocalypsis  Explicata,"  to  be  begun.  The 
promoting  the  distribution  of  the  works  of  American  New  Church  Tract  and  Publication 
Swedenborg  reported  that  after  nine  years  of  Society  had  distributed  to  1880  in  all  22,500 
work  in  the  distribution  of  the  "  True  Chris-  volumes  and  90,000  copies  of  tracts.  It  had 
tian  Religion,"  and  the  **  Apocalypse  Re-  also  begun  the  publication  of  tracts  in  the  Ger- 
vealed,''  in  the  course  of  which  20,500  copies  man  language. 

of  the  former  and  14,000  of  the  latter  work  The  seventy-fourth  General  Conference  of 
had  been  sent  out,  the  demand  for  the  books  the  New  Church  in  Great  Britain  met  in  Man- 
continued  steady.  In  all,  51,500  copies  of  cheater,  August  8th.  The  Committee  on  Sta- 
Swedenborg's  works  had  been  distributed  tistics  returned  the  number  of  church-members 
through  this  agency.  The  Board  of  Missions  as  5,192,  against  5,199  as  returned  in  the  pre- 
had  received  $2,248,  and  had  paid  out  $1,882.  ceding  year.  Reports  of  correspondence  were 
The  German  Missionary  Union,  the  object  of  made  from  Sweden,  Denmark,  Buda-Peeth 
which  is  to  furnish  German  members  of  the  (Hungary),  and  Prussian  Poland,  and  concern- 
New  Church  in  the  United  States  with  books  ing  tlie  Italian  missions.  A  Swedish  transla- 
and  tracts,  had  on  hand  the  sum  of  $749.  tion  of  the  '^  True  Christian  Religion  '^  was  in 
It  had  provided  a  German  liturgy  and  a  sing-  progress,  of  which  a  copy  was  to  be  presented 
ing-book  for  Sunday-schools,  and  had  pub-  to  every  Lutheran  clergyman  in  Sweden,  and 
lished  a  German  edition  of  Tafel's  "  Authority  a  monthly  paper  was  published  in  that  conntry. 
in  the  New  Church.^'  The  Theological  School  Some  books  and  a  collection  of  hymns  had  been 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  had  been  attended  by  published,  and  a  monthly  paper  was  printed  in 
six  students.  Instruction  was  given  in  the  doc-  Denmark.  An  agent  in  Prussian  Poland  bad 
trines  of  the  Church, "  The  Greek  of  the  Word,"  sold  several  copies  of  "  Heaven  and  Hell "  awl 
the  Latin  of  Swedenborg,  and  in  elocution,  the  **  Divine  Providence  "  in  the  Polish  lan- 
Nearly  half  of  the  proposed  endowment  of  guage.  A  committee  which  had  been  anpointed 
$50,000  had  been  secured.  An  address  from  at  the  previous  conference  to  revise  the  creed 
the  British  Conference  made  especial  mention  of  the  Church,  presented  a  report  which  was 
of  the  spiritual  good  that  had  resulted  from  not  accepted,  and  another  committee  was  ap- 
the  interchange  of  New  Church  books  between  pointed.  A  resolution  was  passed  expresdng 
England  and  America.  The  work  of  greatest  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  revised  vereioo 
interest  now  was  the  projected  publication  by  of  the  New  Testament,  but  declining  to  advise 
Professor  Tafel  of  Swedenborg's  treatise  on  members  of  the  Church  to  use  it  either  in  pnb- 
*^  The  Brain,"  which  contemplates  natural  lie  or  family  worship.  The  Building  fund 
things  from  within.  The  revised  version  of  the  Committee  reported  a  balance  on  hand  of  £700, 
New  Testament  was  also  likely  to  be  of  inter-  but  that  no  applications  for  grtints  were  before 
est  to  the  New  Church,  and  must  be  examined  it. 

"  with  respect  to  its  being  a  proper  basis  for  The  seventy-first  anniversary  of  the  Swe- 
the  spiritual  sense."  An  address  was  presented  denborgian  Society,  British  and  Foreign,  was 
from  the  Australasian  Conference  of  the  New  held  May  21st.  The  translation  of  the  Sweden- 
Church,  announcing  its  organization.  The  borgian  books  into  the  Hindoo  tongues  bad 
Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence  pre-  been  begun,  and  a  specimen  of  the  first  work 
sented  communications  from  Professor  Loreto  in  Marathi  was  shown  to  the  numbers  present 
Scoda,  in  Italy ;  F.  Goerintz,  in  Germany ;  A.  at  the  anniversary  meeting?. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE.     Section  one  of  the  To  tht  SenaU  qf  New  Samp$hir$  : 

act  providing  for   minority  representation  in  The  undersigned  have  received  an  attested  copy  of 

corporations,   passed   by    the    Legislature    of  the  resolution  of  your  honorable  body,  requiring,'  the 

1879,  and  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratifica-  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  question 

4,.   ^  ^ «^,'««4.:^«  «*  ♦u«  TSJ^f,««rk«.  «!-«.«*;..«  rv^  whether  the  existing  Legislature  has  the  power  and 

tion  or  rejection  at  the  November  election  of  ^  ^t  to  elect  a  pers'onto  represent  the  State  in  the 

1880,  was  ratibed  by  a  majority  of  the  voters.  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  term  beginning 
viz.,  22,560  for,  10,375  against ;  whole  number  Mareh  4, 18S3. 

of  votes  32  935  l^l^o  fi***  inquiry  is^  whether  this  is  an  important 

The    biennial'    session   of   the    Legislatare  2S,^?i2^f ''*!„?  "^i'L*''lSrt"'lhrivS^^ 

J          T         -i          T..I-               •     A.'          £  require  the  opinion  oi  tne  court,    it  is  evidently  a 

opened  on  June  Ist.     In  the  organization  of  Question  of  law,  and  an  important  one ;  and  it  is  none 

that  body,  Chester  B.  Jordan,  of  Lancaster,  was  tne  less  such  a  question  because  it  is  in  our  judj^ent 

elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa-  free  from  all  ditticulty  and  doubt.    It  is  a  question  of 

tives,  and  John  Kimball,  of  Concord,  President  law  necessary  to  be  determined  by  the  State  Senate 

•  .•'    Q^„of^  m  the  performance  of  its  duties  as  a  branch  of  the 

i     .   T T                 .....             VI           T  Legislature.     We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  U 

Both  Houses  met  m  loint  assembly  on  June  constitutionally  entitled  to  our  opinion.    In  giving 

2d,  to  ascertain  and  puolish  the  results  of  the  such  an  opinion^  the  justices  do  not  net  as  a  couit,  but 

State  election  held  November  2,  1880,  when  as  the  constitutional  advisers  of  either  branch  of  the 

the  President  formaUy  declared,  as  duly  elect-  Legislature  requiring  their  opinion ;  and  it  has  never 

1  i.    *^-*^^   "  *^  ^/    K      TT   13  ii'         1  /    Oi.  4.  been  considered  essential  that  the  question  proposed 

ed  for  Governor,  Charles  H.  Bell;  andforbtate  ghould  be  such  as  might  come  before  them  in  their 

Councilors  from  the  ^vq  districts,  Thomas  J.  judicial  capacity.    (126  Mass.,  666;  53  N.  H.,  641.) 

Jameson,  Lyman  D.  Stevens,  John  W.  Wheeler,  "  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  conoposed 

George  H.  Stowell,  and  Arthur  L.  Meserve.  ?f  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Cegb- 

ThI  chief  officers  of  the  State  executive  &&  Articl^lfS^nS^^^^^^^^  ''' 
departments  were  elected  by  the  Legislature  m  The  right  of  each  State  is  not  merely  to  bo  repre- 
joint  assembly,  on  June  15th,  as  follows :  For  sented  by  two  Senators,  but  to  be  represented  by  two 
Secretary  of  State,  Eli  B.  Thompson,  of  Con-  Senators  chosen  by  its  Le^lature. 
cord ;  State  Treasurer,  Solon  A.  Carter;  State  \^'«i®§^>Hl®  ^"^^  ^f  u^"^]!^^  Senators  is  corn- 
Printer  Parsons  B  Cogswell;  Commissary-  i^ntts^irn^y^^^^^ 
General,  George  L.  Lane.  term  is  six  years:   "chosen  by  the  Legislature  for 

The  official  term  of  Edward  II.  Rollins,  six  years,''  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution.  The 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  primary  right  of  the  State  la  not  to  be  represented  five 
expiring  March  3,  1883,  the  question  whether  years  and  nine  months,  or  any  other  part  of  each  sen- 
l^.^  ^  I'lji  1  ijv  xu-T  •  atorial  term,  by  two  Senators  chosen  by  the  Lcffislat- 
his  successor  should  be  elected  by  this  Legis-  ^^e,  but  to  be  represented  durmg  the  whole  of  each 
lature  or  by  that  which  will  convene  two  years  term  by  two  Senators  so  chosen;  and  the  manifest 
afterward,  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Re-  constitutional  duty  of  the  Legislature  is  to  elect  Sen- 
publican  members  during  the  first  two  weeks  f^™  at  such  times  that  the  State  may  be  represented 
pf  the  session.  Large  numbers  of  them  insisted  ^^  IrxyllT''^'  ^  Legislature  thereof 
upon  the  legality  of  such  election  at  either  of  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  su- 
the  said  two  sessions.  The  Democratic  members  preme  law  of  the  land,  and  so  long  as  it  remtuns  in 
took  no  active  part  in  the  conflict,  yet  openly  loroe  in  its  oresent  torm,  there  can  be  no  power,  State 

favored  a  two  years'  postponement  of  the  dis-  ""J  ??^®J^O??*^Is^  "^T-t^l-  ^^,  ^^P^^j.^^  »  State  of' the 

.    ,    ,     ..        •'i      .if.        'i.  :    „  •  1    «  1.^^^  ^#  right  which  the  Constitution  has  conferred  upon  it,  or 

puted  election,  chenshing,  it  is  said,  a  hope  of  ofrelieving  the  Lodslature  from  the  duty  which  the 

a  Democrat    bemaj   elected  Senator    in   that  Constitution  has  imposed  upon  it.    And  there  is  no 

event.    Governor  Bell,  ifl  his  inaugural  address,  more  power  to  legally  suspend  the  right  and  duty  for 

called  attention  to  this  matter  as  one  to  be  a  dav,  than  for  six  years,  or  for  ever. 

deternimed  at  the  present  session,  and  both  „Au"ntl88Tltn<;t':i:S'^asUSnlr"te?^ 
Houses  referred  it  to  their  respective  judiciary  term  of  six  years,  beginning  March  4, 1888.  There- 
committees  for  consideration  and  report ;  the  fore  the  refusal  of  the  present  Lejj^aslature  to  elect  a 
resolution  adopted  in  the  Lower  House  for  Senator  for  that  term  would  be  a  violation  of  the  con- 
that  purpose  instructing  its  committee  **  to  re-  stitutional  ri^ht  of  the  State  to  be  represented  by  two 
..  *  4.U  ^^  i:«,,4.  .rv«^.!*:^«Ki^  v.^«- V  Senators,  "chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof  for  six 
port  at  the  earliest  practicable  hour.  years."  Such  a  refusal,  Wng  the  State  for  three 
The  Senate  went  even  further,  as,  by  a  resolu-  months  represented  by  only  one  Senator  chosen  by  its 
tion  offered  on  June  7th,  and  adopted  next  day  Legislature,  would  be  as  plainly  unconstitutional  as 
yeas  13,  navs  10— it  requested  the  Supreme  similar  refusals  leaving  thp  State  for  all  time  without 

Oonrt  to  anJwer  the  question   whether  the  '"&fl,^'r  "^.vo  act  of  any  Federal  or  State 

Legislature  now  sitting  has  the  power  of  elect-  power,  the  States  could  be  constitutionally  deprived 

ing  a  Senator  to  represent  the  State  in  Con-  of  their  senatorial  rights,  for  any  part  of  a  senatorial 

gress  for  the  term  commencing  March  4,  1883.  term,  there  would  be"  no  limit  of  the  disfranchisement 

The  Supreme  Court  answered   that  question  to  wWch  they  would  be  liable.    If  a  State  can  be  oon- 

«5         J-     1    •             'A.t.      J               i.  J  ?  1  T     ^  stitutionally  depnved  of  the  right  to  have  its  vote 

affirmatively  m  a  written  document  dated  June  ^^^n  in  the  Senate  by  members  chosen  by  its  Legis- 

10th,  and  signed  by  six  of  its  seven  justices ;  fature,  it  can  be  constitutionally  deprived  of  its  voice 

the  seventh  making  no  answer,  and  stating  his  and  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  expelled  from 

reasons  for  it     On  account  of  the  character  the  Union,  or  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  conquered 

and  importance  of  the  matter  involved,  the  an-  P.«>7°<*-     Its  national  nghte  would  not  be  leg^ 

auu  lujpi^t  i-aovw  VI  »,««    *     "Y  *     ri:    a       y  rights,  m  the  ordinary  sense,  if  they  could  be  legally 

gwer  ot  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  benate  on  taken  away  without  fault,  without  cause,  without  trial, 

the  question  proposed  is  here  subjoined :  and  without  remedy.    A  resolution  of  the  Federal 
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Senate  or  an  act  of  Congress,  refasing  to  admit  to  The  Constitution  of  this  State  is  constitntioiuJ  and 

their  scats  any  more  Senators  from  New  Hunpshire,  valid,  and  the  State  con  not  be  l^aliy  deprived  of  its 

ohoBcn  by  its  Legislature    for   six  years,  would,  if  right  to  have  a  Senator  elected  by  its  L^islature  for 

carried  into  effect,  violate  the  constitutional  right  of  a  full  term  on  the  ground  that  the  election  of  the 

the  State,  but  would  not  release  the  Legislature  from  Lc^slaturc  of  June,  1863,  occurs  in  November,  1881 

their  electoral  dutv.    The  performance  of  that  duty  Concord,  June  10, 1881. 

would  show  that  the  State  did  not  assent  to  its  own  C.  DOE, 

disfranchisement.  WILLLA.M  L.  FOSTEK, 

When  a  vacancy  happens  by  resignation  or  other-  C,  W.  STANLEY, 

wise  during  the  recess  or  the  L^slature,  the  executive  W.  H.  H.  ^LLEN, 

may  make  a  temporary  appointment  until  the  next  ISAAC  W.  SMITH, 

meeting  of  the  lAislature,  which  shall  then  fill  the  LEWIS  W.  CLARK. 

vacancy  (Article  I,  section  8).    This  power  of  tcra-  Not  having  had  an  opportunity  carefully  to  eon- 

porarily  filling  vacancies  by  appointment  is  not  a  limi-  gider  the  question  submitted  by  the  Honorable  Senate, 

tation  of  the  right  of  the  State  or  the  duty  of  the  Leds-  and  also  being  in  doubt  whether  it  is  one  upon  which 

lature.    It  is  the  constitutional  right  of  the  State  that  the  opinion  of  the  court  may  properly  be  required 

no  vacancy  shall  be  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  under  the  Constitution,  I  make  no  answer  and  exprea 

present  Legislature  to  choose  a  Senator.  no  opinion.                                 I.  N.  BLODGElT. 

The  Federal  Senate  is  the  judge  of  the  elections  of 
its  own  members ;  and  the  legal  [presumption  is,  that  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Lower  House 
it  will  admit  a  person  duly  qualined  and  legally  elect-  reported  on  the  senatorial  election  on  June 
ed.  It  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  bound  to  a  contrary  cj^h,  and  that  of  the  Senate  on  June  Uth ;  both 
course  by  any  action  that  has  been  or  can  be  taken  by  j^  '  •  «  „ii  ^i««4.^««i  ^^u*.  ♦«  ^.u^  ^»^-^«*  t  ^ 
itself  or  by  Congress.  Its  published  proceedings  anSl  denymg  all  electoral  right  to  the  present  Leg- 
debates  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  would  islatnre,  and  for  about  the  same  reason*  Tan- 
admit  a  member  chosen  by  the  present  Legislature,  onsly  expressed  in  the  two  reports,  but  miunlf 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  disorganization,  equally  hos-  based  on  the  letter  of  the  statute  regulating 

Si  Ski*:  i^n^?  hd  Wh*:?  l^ietan^rSli  \^f.  ^J^^.""-^  .f  ,  Senators,  and  on  the  interpre- 

body.    But  if  it  should  turn  out  that  we  are  mistaken  Nation  given  it  by  the  Committee  on  Pnvileges 

in  this,  the  electoral  duty  of  the  present  Legislature  and  Elections  of  the  United  States  Senate  iu 

would  not  cease  to  be  a  constitutional  one.  1878,  when  a  bill  was  referred  to  them  in?olv- 

^^^'f^^^^Vo^^F^VJ^^^^'^^^^^'^t^^,^^'  ing  the  identical  question  whether  the  guc- 

ner  ot  holding  elections  tor  Senators   (Article  I,  fcc-  ^^«„^«  4.^  i}«;«u»:^««.  i][7..^io.;»u    tt^:*^j  c««f^. 

tion  4);  and^it  has  exercised  that  power.    ^'Rcv.  S^^^or  to  Bainbndge  Wadleigh,  United  Stat« 

Statutes,  U.  S.,  sections  14, 15.)  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  whose  term  was 

But  as  Congress  can  not  legally  violate  the  consti-  to  expire  March  3,  1879,  should  be  elected  by 

tutional  right  of  the  State  to  be  represented  by  two  the  State   Legislature  at  the  June   session  of 

Senators  chosen  by  the  Legislature  and  as  that  right  jg^g  ^hi^h  was  then  holding,  or  at  the  session 

would  be  violated  by  the  refusal  of  the  present  Lcgis-  ,     t  '  v  n  •      t          lofrn     ^i                  *i       ** 

lature  to  elect,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  inquire  intothe  *<>  ^^  ^^Id  in  June,  1879— three  months  after 

validity  of  the  act  of  Congress.   But  having  exammed  the  beginning  of  the  term  to  be  provided  for. 

the  act,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  express  the  The  said  committee  reported  the  right  to  elect  in 

.1   .  .            ...       ,  ,            .            .  V  -                                   .   -                         -named 

i  State 
nat 

the  present  question,  which  is  a  question  of  the  time  preceding  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Wadl eights  term, 

only.    Section  14  fixes  the  time.    It  provides,  in  sub-  as  the  stat^ite  ordains ;  which  report  was  accept- 

stance,  that  a  Senator  shall  be  elected  by  the  Legis-  ^^  ^y  the  United  States  Senate,  and,  in  accord- 

^a'^Sal  teSr""          ^"""""^^          ^"^  ance  With  its  recommendation,  the  bill  which 

The  Legislature  here  intended  is  a  body  of  men  who  had  occasioned  it  waa  indefinitely  postponed. 

are  the  Legislature  before  the  beginning  of  the  sena-  The  two  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  State  Leg- 

torial  tcnn,  and  not  a  body  of  men  who  will  be  the  islature  conclude  their  reports  with  recommend- 

b^SnTof^he'ter^'^  ^'''^'  ^^^  '^''''^^  *^^''  ^^  ^°S  the  passage  of  suitable  resolutions ;  the  one 
^he  leiral  meaning*  is  easily  and  clearly  settled  by  proposed  by  the  Lower  House  committee  being, 
two  elementary  rules  of  interpretation.  The  first  rule  "That  the  House  will  not  go  into  an  election 
is,  that  the  evil  intended  to  be  removed  is  strong  of  United  States  Senator  at  this  session ;  and 
evidence  of  tiie  remedy  mtended  to  be  provided.  The  that  the  subject  be  postponed  to  the  next  Leg- 
evil  was  the  election  of  Senators  at  too  early  a  day  by  :ai-4.„-p  n 

a  Legislature  that  was  not  the  latest  one  that  could  ^*2;i  .  ,  .  ^»  *  .  ..  ^  v  » 
elect  for  the  full  term  of  six  years.  The  remedy  was  This  resolution  was  the  subject  of  very  Dot 
the  fixing  such  a  time  that  the  dutv  of  electing  for  and  almost  continuous  debate  during  many  days, 
the  fUU  term  should  fidl  upon  the  latest  Legislature  several  motions  to  amend  having  in  the  inter- 
that  could  perform  tiie  duty.  The  other  and  equally  ^  j  ^  j  discussed  at  length,  and  voted 
decisive  rule  of  mterpretation  is,  that  Congress,  as  a  \  ?m  I\:  ,  TT  ..  ^  o*^»  J  ii««„t 
legislative  body,  is  presumed  to  have  intended  not  to  down,  until  the  resolution  itself  was  finally  pat 
irSringe  constitutional  rights,  and  to  make  a  law  that  on  June  14th,  and  adopted  by  a  ripa  to€«  TOte, 
would  bo  valid.  The  application  of  these  rules  leads  the  majority  of  the  votes  for  it  having  nnm- 
to  the  conclusion  that  Congress  meant  a  liegislature  bered  sixty-four 

rtri^^tWX^slXlo?^'tia;^'  Aftert^  .naiter  had  been  thnsnltimrtelj 

and  not  a  Legislature  incapable  of  performing  that  settled,  sixty-four  members  of  the  Legislatnre 

duty.  — sixty-two  Representatives  and  two  Senators 

Congress  has  not  power  to  prescribe  the  form  of  the  — who  had  been  most  active  in  bringing  about 

begin,  or  disfranchise  a  State  for  not  making  such  a  To  the  Republicans  of   New   Hampshire, 

Constitution  as  Congresa  approves.  dated  June  sesdon,  1881,  and  entitled  ^^  The 
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Senatorial  QnestioD/^  setting  forth  the  reasons  average  valae,  $23.05.     Other  neat  stock,  63,- 

of  their  action  at  great  length.    Among  other  142;    valaed  at    $1,024,946;    averapre  valae, 

things,  they  state  the  sentiment  and  expectation  $16.23;  sheep,  229,049 ;  valued  at  $650,175; 

of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  generally  to  average  value,  $2.84. 

have  heen  that  no  election  of  a  United  States  The  values  and  averages  given  here  for  the 

Senator  should  have  taken  place  at  this  ses-  State  are  quite  dififerent  from  those  marked  in 

8ion;  upon  which  they  say,  *'To  outrage  this  the  same  tahle  for   single  counties;  and  the 

public  sentiment  by  violating  a  positive  law  of  counties  also  vary  considerably  from  each  other 

Congress,  and  prematurely  seizing  a  senator-  in  that  respect.    It  is  averred  that  even  in  the 

ship  two  years  before  the  lawful  time,  seemed  same  county,  and  in  towns  lying  close  to  one 

to  us  grossly  partisan,  highly  inexpedient,  and  another,  the  difference   in  the  value  of  the 

in  every  aspect  injudicious  and  unwise.^^  same  animals  is  so  great  that  intentional  un- 

The  State  finances  appear  to  be  in  a  very  sat-  dervaluation  to  the  detriment  of  the  State  and 

iafactory  condition.     The  sum  of  $139,693  was  other  tax-payers  is  suspected.    Of  these  dis- 

paid  last  year  on  the  principal  of  the  public  crepancies,  in  regard  to  different  counties  and 

debt,  which  is  now  reduced  to  $3,372,770.05,  to  towns  of  the  same  counties,  the  following 

all   liabilities  included.     State  bonds  to  the  instances  are  given :  *^  Horses  are  valued  at 

amount  of  $450,000  becoming  due  on  September  $105  each  in  Milford,  and  at  $31  in  Livermore ; 

1,  1884,  the  Governor  recommends  an  increase  oxen  at  $70  each  in  Keene,  and  at  $30  in  Liv- 

of    the  annual  State  tax  from  $400,000  to  ermore ;  cows  at  $35  each  in  Manchester,  and 

$500,000  for  the  ensuing  two  years,  to  the  end  at  $11.61  in  Albany ;  other  stock  at  $24.28  in 

of  cauceling  the  said  bonds  at  maturity.  Rollinsford,  and  at  $7.80  in  Randolph ;  and 

The  aggregate  value  of  taxable  property  of  sheep  at  $5  in  Atkinson,  and  at  $1.70  in  Ac- 
all  sorts — movable  and  immovable — in  New  worth.  These  are  the  extremes,  and  the  val- 
Hampshire,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  on  nations  range  all  along  between  them.  And 
it  for  the  current  year,  appear  from  the  sub-  the  extremes  in  the  several  counties  are  nearly 
Joined  table,  prepMred  by  the  State  Board  of  as  great.  For  instance,  in  Rockingham,  horses 
Equalization.  The  totals  for  all  the  counties  average  $85.70  in  Portsmouth,  and  $36.80  in 
together  were  as  follows:  Polls,  $89,171;  Chester;  oxen  average  $64.65  in  Exeter,  and 
money,  $17,356,505  ;  ail  other  personal,  $18,-  $37.10  in  Chester  ;  and  so  on  through  allcoun- 
959,343;  real  estate,  $123,511,284;  total  in-  ties  there  will  be  found  like  extremes,  and  in 
ventory,  $168,96  Jr,903 ;  amount  of  taxes,  $2,-  aU  these  classes  of  animals.^' 
615,684.32.  The  amounts  of  taxable   property  held  in 

The  polls  enumerated  in  this  table  are  valued  New  Hampshire  by  the  twenty-two  railway 

for  the  purpose  of  taxation  at  one  hundred  companies  operating  within  her  borders,  and 

dollars  each.  the  taxes  assessed  on  them,  respectively,  are 

The  amount  stated  under  the  title  of  "  total  stated  in  the  table  on  the  following  page,  trans- 
inventory  "  in  the  foregoing  table  does  not  in-  mitted  by  the  Board  of  Equalization  to  the 
elude  the  moneys  deposited  in  the  savings-  House  of  Representatives, 
banks,  except  that  portion  of  them  which  is  The  aggregate  deposits  in  the  64  savings- 
invested  in  real  estate;  leaving  $31,913,113  of  banks  of  New  Hampshire  amount  to  $32,097,- 
euch  deposits  to  be  reckoned  apart.  By  the  734.17,  which  is  $3,838,126.76  more  than  in 
addition  of  this  sum  the  grand  total  of  the  1880.  The  number  of  depositors  exceeds  that 
property  taxed  in  New  Hampshire  is  $200,-  of  last  year  by  9,602,  they  being  at  present  96,- 
678,016.  881.    The  amount  deposited  averages  between 

The  aggregate  taxes  also,  as  above  given,  do  ninety  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  man, 

not  include  the  savings-banks  tax,  $319,131.18,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State,  and  about  one 

nor  the  railroad  and  telegraph  taxes,  $176,792  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  are  depositors, 

^estimated  as  assessed  in  the  previous  year),  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  was 

vrhich  two  items  being  added  make  the  entire  established  eleven  years  ago,  has  held  about 

«jnount  of  taxes  for  the  present  year  $3, 11 1,007.  400  meetings,  given  more  than  2,000  lectures, 

The  average  rate  of  taxation,  with  regard  to  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence,  and 

property,  is  $1.46  on  $100  of  valuation,  the  issued  nine  printed  volumes — the  tenth  being 

preceding  year's  average  having  been  $l.44| ;  nearly  ready — for  the  promotion  of  the  kno<vl- 

^nd,  with  regard  to  persons,  it  is  little  less  than  edge  and  interests  of  agriculture.    To  this  may 

Oine  dollars  for  every  inhabitant  in  the  State,  be  added  the  service  it  has  rendered  by  the 

<lnd  a  little  more  than  thirty- five  doUard  for  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and,  more 

^ach  voter.  recently,  by  its  duties  in  relation  to  the  licens- 

A  separate  table  published  by  the  Board  of  ing  of  venders  of  various  articles  essential  to 

^qaalization   shows   the  number,  value,  and  the  farmer,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 

Average  of  certain  kinds  of  live-stock  in  New  fraud  and  imposition.    For  this  the  expense  to 

Hampshire,  of  which  the  totals  for  the  entire  the  State  has  not  exceeded  $4,000  a  year,  one 

^tate  are  as  follows :   Horses,  59,447 ;  valued  half  of  which  was  for  printing. 

at  $3,889,790 ;  average  value,  $57.02.    Oxen,  The  State  Normal  School  is  under  wise  di- 

26^51 ;  valued  at  $1,258,120;  average  value,  rection.     The  sum  of  $3,500  has  been  appro- 

^7.03.     Oows,  96,574;  valued  at  $2,226,486 ;  priated  to  this  school.    The  present  number 
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NEW  JERSEY. 


VALUATION  AND  ASSESSMENT  OP  BAILEOADS,  1880. 


KAMES  OF  RAILROADS. 


1.  Eastern 

2.  Boston  ond  Maine 

8.  Ashuelot 

4.  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal 

b.  Fitchburg 

6.  Nashua  and  Lowetl 

7.  Wilton 

b.  Cheshire 

U.  Grand  Trunk,  lessee  of  Atlantic  and  bt.  Lawrence 

la.  Northern 

11.  Concord 

12.  Manchester  and  North  Wearc 

13.  Concord  and  Portsmouth 

14.  Dover  and  Winnepesaukee 

15.  [Portsmouth,  Great  Falls  and  Conway 

16.  Manchester  and  Lawrence 

IT.  Concord  and  Claromont 

18.  Sullivan  County 

19.  Worcester  and  Nashua 

20.  Mount  Washington , 

21.  Monadnock 

22.  Suncook  Valley 


Vala*  of  road,  roU- 

in^itock,  mad 

AqtdpoMnts. 


$400,000 

1,44-2,000 

140,000 

2,064,000 

18,000 

400,000 

2^,000 

965,000 

400,C09 

1,878,966 

2,500,000 

78,003 

450,C0O 

840,000 

170,000 

1,400,000 

8C0,0(>0 

600,000 

200,000 

i4aooo 

150,000 
130,000 


Vftlne  of  whole  rad, 

AibOMtaftu 

towns. 

Uzad  ia  towns. 

R»A 

$73,190 

$826,810 

$4.03513 

84,000 

1,408,000 

17,600  M 

2,S00 

187,200 

1,715  ce 

80,021 

2,088,979 

25,424  71 

6J0 

17.400 

217  ;o 

25^800 

874,700 

4.688  75 

J,0S0 

24^,920 

a.ni  50 

6],300 

918,700 

11,421  25 

400,000 

5,000  00 

13,766 

1,86%266 

28,258  83 

68,550 

2,430,450 

80.455  62 

••••«• 

78,000 

9T5fO 

5,850 

444,650 

&55S12 

6,500 

888,500 

4,168  ;5 

7,050 

162.950 

2.CS6S7 

8,836 

1,896,6*4 

17.4M42 

850,000 

4,875  00 

•  •  •  •  • 

500,000 

6,250  CO 

10,200 

189,800 

2.872  50 

140.000 

1,750  W 

666 

149,200 

1,865  00 

2,500 

127,500      . 

1,£«75 

of  students  in  attendance  is  49— females  47, 
males  2. 

In  the  State  Asylam  for  the  Insane  there 
were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  corporate 
year,  285  enrolled  patients — ^males  129,  females 
156.  Admitted  daring  the  twelve  months,  134 
— males  71,  females  68.  Whole  number  under 
care  during  the  year,  419 — men  200,  women 
219.  Discharged  within  the  year,  95 — men  64, 
women  41 ;  died,  22 — males  10,  females  12 ; 
number  of  patients  at  the  year's  close,  302 — 
men  186,  women  166.  This  has  been  the 
largest  number  of  patients  within  the  institu- 
tion since  its  establishment  in  1843. 

The  Asylum's  farm  proper  consists  of  about 
100  acres.  Its  income  in  1848,  the  first  year 
of  the  institution,  was  $561.67;  in  1880  it  had 
been  $8,827.37.  Among  the  products  of  the 
farm  last  year  were  100  tons  of  hay,  950  bush- 
els of  potatoes,  2,500  pounds  of  cabbage,  3,000 
heads  of  celery,  8,400  pounds  of  pork,  and  22,- 
812  gallons  of  milk. 

An  act  was  passed  at  the  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature for  a  new  apportionment  of  representa- 
tives in  that  body,  enumerating  all  the  towns 
and  wards  of  cities  entitled  to  elect  one  or 
two  representatives  each,  according  to  the  re- 
spective number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  shown 
by  the  State  census  of  1880.  To  towns  having 
less  than  the  constitutional  number  of  inhab- 
itants required  for  the  election  of  a  representa- 
tive the  act  gives  a  proportional  representation. 

The  June  session  of  1 881  was  closed  by  final  ad- 
journment on  August  19th,  having  lasted  eighty 
days — the  longest  sitting  of  a  New  Hampshire 
General  Court  on  record.  As  to  the  laws  of 
a  general  importance  enacted  at  this  session 
there  were  the  following :  "  To  aid  ship-build- 
ing"; "  Providing  for  a  report  of  the  number 
and  causes  of  divorces  " ;  "  To  legalize  the  erec- 
tion of  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  and  wires, 
and  similar  structures  for  electric  lighting"; 
"  To  establish  a  State  Board  of  Health."  The 
board  is  to  consist  of  the  Governor,  the  Attor- 


ney-General, and  four  other  members— three 
of  them  physicians  and  one  a  civil  engineer- 
all  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  his  Council. 

The  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  in 
1880  and  in  1870,  was  &s  follows: 


COUNTIES. 


1880. 


BelkDap 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Coos 

Grafton 

Hillsborough. 

Merrimac 

RocklDgham. 

StiiflTord 

8ulllTau 


The  State 


17,94S 
18.2i4 
28,784 
18,580 
8a,788 
7^684 
46,800 
49,064 
85,»S8 
18,161 


846,991 


NEW  JERSEY.  The  Legislature  for  1881 
consisted  of  15  Republicans,  5  Demoo^ 
and  1  Independent  in  the  Senate,  and  of  34 
Republicans  and  26  Democrats  in  the  Honse. 
It  assembled  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
remained  in  session  until  the  close  of  March. 
On  the  25th  of  January,  William  J.  SeweD, 
Republican,  was  chosen  United  States  Senator 
over  Theodore  F.  Randolph,  Democrat,  by  a 
vote  of  12  to  5  in  the  Senate,  and  32  to  26  in 
the  House.  On  the  18th  of  January,  George 
C.  Ludlow  delivered  his  inaugural  address  aa 
Governor.  Ho  called  attention,  among  other 
things,  to  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  tax 
laws,  and  to  the  importance  of  preparing  and 
adopting  a  system  of  general  laws  for  the  gov- 
emnAent  of  municipalities.  These  measore* 
had  been  considered  at  previous  sessions,  and 
commissions  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  subjects  bad  been  appointed  and  had  re- 
ported, but  no  final  action  had  been  takea  bj 
the  Legislature. 

The  income  and  expenditures  of  the  State 
are  divided  by  the  Treasurer  into  fonr  general 
accounts,  viz. :  Agricultural  College  Fnnd,  State 
Library  Fund,  School  Fund,  and  State  Fond. 
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Lgricultnral  College  Fund  is  composed 
bonds  resolting  from  the  sale  of  lands 
by   the  General  Government.    The 
from  these  secarities,  amounting  to 
s  collected  by  the  State  Treasurer  and 
r  to  the  Trustees  of  Rutgers  Scientific 
or  certain  specified  purposes. 
)tate  Library  Fund  consists  of  an  un- 
ci balance  of  $128.50,  an  annual  appro- 
of  $750,  and  a  special  appropriation 
r  the  Legislature  of  1881  of  $1,500, 
Dg   to    $2,378.80.     Of    this    amount, 
IS  expended  during  the  year,  $1,737.02, 
a  balance  for  the  coming   year   of 
in  addition  to  the  annual  appropria- 
^750  above  mentioned.    This  account 
3ated  as  a  separate  fund  by  the  Comp- 
its  income  being  derived  exclusively 
propriations  from  the  State  Fund, 
sports  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  re- 
id  accumulations  of  the  School  Fund, 
ue  to  the  fact  that  not  only  is  there 
added  to  the  principal  amount  a  large 
noney  derived  from  the  sale  and  lease 
an  lands,  but  that  the  income  of  the 
im  investments  already  made  exceeds 
expenditure  which  can,  under  present 
made  from  it,  viz.,  an  appropriation 
000  to  aid  in  the  support  of  public 
The  assets  of  the  fund,  at  the  close 
seal  year,  were  as  follows : 

id  and  bank  stock $46,500  09 

States  bonds 805,000  00 

id  bonds 117,000  00 

nd  city  bonds 85,000  00 

of  school  districts 92,700  00 

and  mortgages 953,108  50 

Mil  of  riparian  leases 92^,574  95 

itate 82,000  00 

tal $2,595,888  45 

It  due  on  bonds  and  mortgages .         47,154  79 

lue  on  riparian  leases 55,918  61 

nhand 200,706  15 

tal  property  of  the  Aind $2,899,658  00 

figures  show  an  increase,  since  the  last 

f  $135,589.05. 

eceipts  of  the  fund  and  the  sources 

lich  they  are  derived  are  shown  by  the 

g  summary : 

United  states  bonds $12,975  00 

railroad  bonds 7,020  00 

New  Jersey  bonds 1,200  00 

Jersey  City  bonds 900  00 

bonds  of  school  districts 6,245  70 

on  bank  stock 660  00 

on  railroad  stock 8,560  00 

bonds  and  mortgages 48,847  84 

riparian  leases 61,285  52 

iparlan  lands 7,816  41 

»emia  Mine  BaUroad 747  05 

iestate 1,218  75 

off,  and  leases  oonyerted  into  grants.  120,458  28 

tal $267,869  06 

should  be  deducted  from  this  amount 
item  of  $120,458.28,  because  it  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  in- 
the  fund,  but  as  a  change  in  the  form 
counties  from  loans  and  leases  to  cash 
This  leaves,  as  the  actual  income  of 
,  $146,910.77.    The  only  disbursement 


which  can,  at  present,  be  made  from  these  re- 
ceipts is  the  $100,000  above  mentioned ;  and 
this  being  made,  leaves  a  balance  of  nearly 
$47,000  to  be  invested,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
income  will  decrease  in  future  years,  as  the 
investments  from  which  it  is  derived  are  safe 
and  substantial.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  it  will  be  increased,  because 
of  the  continued  receipts  from  the  sale  and 
lease  of  riparian  lands,  and  the  expected  col- 
lection of  the  amount  due  as  unpaid  interest 
on  bonds  and  mortgages  and  rents  on  riparian 
leases  already  made.  It  is  considered  that  the 
method  of  levying  the  two-mill  tax  for  the 
support  of  public  schools,  under  the  act  of 
1881,  will  produce  over  the  yield  of  the  pre- 
vious year  an  increase  of  $304,955.32. 

Under  the  title  of  the  State  Fund  are  re- 
corded the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  government  of  the  State. 
The  securities  of  this  fund  are  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

stock  of  the  Joint  companies $288,700  00 

Bonds  of  the  joint  companies.. 24,000  00 

Centennial  stock 74,116  67 

Bonds  of  the  several  counties  fbr  surplus  rev- 
enue of  the  United  States,  loaned 764,670  44 

Total $1,151,487  11 

From  this  amount  there  should  be  deducted 
the  Centennial  stock,  which  is  valueless,  and 
the  bonds  of  the  counties,  on  which  no  interest 
is  paid.  This  will  leave  as  actual  assets  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  the  joint  companies,  of  a 
par  value  of  $312,700. 

The  operations  of  the  State  Fund  are  thus 
summarized  from  the  statements  of  the  Comp- 
troller: 

Balance  in  bank  November  1. 1880 ....     $8S4,730  4*^ 
Beceii>t§ 878,747  87 

ToUl $1,263,478  82 

Disbursements 1,096,208  93 

Balance  in  bank  October  31, 1881 . .     $167,274  89 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  years 
1880  and  1881  were  as  follows: 


1880. 

1881. 

BXCSIPT8. 

Total  receipts 

$1,075,421  10 
816,688  69 

$878,747  87 
8S4.780  45 

Balance  on  hand  at  beginning 
of  year 

Total 

$1,892,109  79 

$1,268,478  82 

DISBUKSEBCTENTS. 

Total  disbursements ..... 

$1,007,879  84 
884,780  79 

$1,096,208  98 
167,274  89 

Balance  on  hand  at  close  of 
year 

/  ""• 

Total 

•1.892.109  79  1  ftl  iKiA7A  m 

^— »— — -o- ■■>'  "— 

The  Comptroller  estimates  the  expenditures 
of  the  year  1882  at  $1,190,000— an  excess 
over  his  estimate  of  the  receipts  for  the  year 
1881,  and  the  available  bank  balance,  of  $264,- 
569.36.  Recognizing  the  inability  of  any  pos- 
sible receipts  to  meet  these  expenditures,  he 
points  out   two  courses  of  action,   without 
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recommendng  either  of  them — the  sale  of  a  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  institution  is 

sufficient  amount  of  the  State's  securities,  or  given : 

the  imposition  of  a  State  tax.     "The   first  Msintenanoe $58,004  5S 

method,"  says  the  Governor,  in  his  message  LeaaincieMeofinTentoiy >.^»&  ^  tsAWtt 

to  the  Legislature  of  1882,  " I  agree  with  my  Repairs iItSk 

predecessors,  w ould  be  ill-judged ;  because  the  Repairs  extraordinary : i^sso  «8 

possession  of  these  securities  enable  the  Trea^  |:!SSr.Sjt?pSr;j^n«^K„d  toii..ii<,i.:::    I^S 

ury  to  borrow  money  to  meet  any  unexpected  paid  diaoharged  convicts uw  « 

demand,  as  has  often  occurred  in  the  past,  and  ^^ 

undoubtedly  will  in  the  future ;  and  because  it  By  eash  received  from  superTtoor.'.  ".!*.!*.]!!!!!*..*     u,M  H 

would  result  only  in  a  postponement  and  aggra-  

vation  of  the  evil  attempted  to  be  treated,         Net  loss  to  the  state , 168,88894 

inasmuch  as  the  State  would  be  deprived  of       This  amount  is  $21,528.67  in  excess  of  the 

the  income  now  derived  from  them.    As  to  deficiency  of  the  previous  year.     The  increase 

the  second  plan  suggested,  I  feel  that,  while  it  is  accounted  for  by  a  combination  of  circom- 

is  advisable  that  the  government  of  the  State  stances:     1.  There  was  a  charge  against  the 

should  be  administered  with  reasonable  liber-  institution  in  1881  of  $7,550  for  repairs  of 

ality,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  people  have  shops  injured  by  the  fire;  2.  The  sum  of  fl,- 

the  right  to  demand  that  that  administration  500  was  paid  to  a  contractor  for  loss  of  time 

should  be  as  economical  as  is  consistent  with  and  business  caused  by  the  burning  of  the 

the  dignity  and  well-being  of  the  State.    Be-  shops,  and  the  payment  diminishes  the  amount 

fore  resorting  to  the  levying  of  a  tax,  there-  of  cash  reported  as  having  been  paid  bj  the 

fore,  our  first   duty   should  be  to  ascertain  supervisor;   8.  An  excess  of  loss  in  prodoc- 

whether,  or  not,  the  receipts  can  not  be  in-  tive  labor  this  year  over  tliat  of  last,  pending 

creased,  and  the  expenditures  from,  and  charges  the  rebuilding  of  the  shops,  amounting  to  about 

against,  the  State  Fund  be  judiciously  reduced."  $1,900;   4.  The  abandonment  by  one  of  the 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Sinking  Fund  gives  contractors  of  his  contract,  three  months  before 

the  following  statement  of  the  assets  of  the  it  would  have  expired,  at  a  loss  to  the  State  of 

fund :  $2,400 ;  5.  A  loss  in  the  employment  of  labor 

Principal  amount  of  mortga^s $79T,217  19  during  the  adjustment  of  the  contracts  under 

Interest  due  on  same l^llSUlt  the  new  law,  amounting   to  about  $13,400, 

United  States  bonds 20,000  00  ,.  i.   *  i     i  Ana  trtin       ti      i  \^\a  »* 

chambersburg  school-bonds siooo  00  Hiakmg  a  total  of  $26,750.    The  law  passed  at 

Notes 8,808  87  the  last  scssion  of  the  Legislature,  limiting  the 

'^tol.^j'o^fite^*^*^'.^^  purchased  at     ^^^^^  ^  number  of  men  to  be  employed  in  anyone 

Balance  in  banit'/.'. '.'.*.!'. ".*.!'.!'.!'.'.!*.".!*.'.'.!*. !*.'.'.       17J18  4S  branch  of  labor  to  one  hundred,  has  been 

-  .  ,  aioA»^fww  dn  strictly  complied  with  by  the  authorities.  Con- 

^^**^ •i,a»,ooo«  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  made  with  different  parties 

The  outstanding  war  bonds,  for  the  securi-  for  tlie  supplying  of  labor  in  the  mannfactore 

ty  of  which  this  fund  is  intended,  amount  to  of  seven  different  articles.     These  contracts, 

$1,896,000.     Of  these  bonds,  $100,000  mature  while  requiring  the  manufacturers  to  pay  for 

each  year  up  to  1891,  and  to  meet  them  as  20,  40,  80,  and  100  men,  whether  used  or  not, 

they  come  due  there  is  annually  paid  from  the  allow  them  to  employ  as  high  as  100  men  if 

State  Fund  the  sum  of  $90,000,  the  Sinking  their  business  requires  it.     And,  as  a  matter 

Fund  being  required  to  provide  the  additional  of  fact,  there  were  used  and  paid  for  at  times, 

$10,000  of  principal  and  the  amount  of  interest,  in  the  month  of  October,  as  many  as  475  men, 

The  business  of  the  Riparian  Commission  with  a  daily  average  during  the  month  of  419. 
for  the  year  was  very  large,  and  shows  a  con-        The  inspectors  and  the  supervisor  unite  in 

siderable  increase  over  that  of  the  preceding  the  statement,  however,  that,  at  the  present 

year.     The  commissioners  report  the  following  rates  received  for  the  labor  of  the  prisoners, 

transactions  during  the  year :  even  if  all  the  men  were  employed,  the  State 

Grants  of  the  fee l«5,io«  89  would  not  receive  more  than  $90,000  per  an- 

Leases,  bearing  7  per  cent  interest 78,897  09  num.    To  meet  the  usual  and  ordinary  eipeweJ 

Total $138,508  98  ^^  ^^^  prison,  $120,000  is  required.    An  offer 

Received  on  grants  and  leases'of  previous  years '.     61,885  52  was  made  to  the  Supervisor  in  June  by  a  mano- 
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facturer  to  take  all  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  at 
rates  which  would  have  produced  an  annoal 
There  has  been  received  since  1864,  for  income  of  $110,000;  but  be  was  unable  to 
riparian  grants,  the  sum  of  $1,889,908.84,  in  accept  it  because  of  the  law  above  mentioned, 
addition  to  which  leases  have  been  made  of  and  contracts  were  made,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  principal  amount  of  $969,574.09.  On  these  which  are  expected,  with  other  ordinary  re- 
7  per  cent  rent  is  paid.  oeipts,  to  produce  some  $80,000. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  Prison,  The  reports  of  the  managers  and  snpeiifi- 
on  the  31st  of  October,  1880,  was  886;  during  tendcnt  of  the  Reform  School  for  Bojs  show 
the  year  428  were  received  and  461  discharged,  the  number  of  the  inmates  at  the  beginning  o( 
leaving  the  number  in  confinement  on  October  the  year  to  have  been  258 ;  committed  and  xt- 
81,  1881,  to  be  808.    The  following  statement    turned  to  the  school  daring  the  year,  98 ;  totil» 
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I.     Of  this  nurDber  58  were  returned  to  rela-  treatment  in  that  institation ;  15T  were  ad- 

38  and  friends ;  21  were  put  oat  to  farmers ;  mitted,  making  the  total  number  under  treat- 

scaped;  2  died;  and  4  otherwise  disposed  ment707;  180  were  discharged  or  died,  leaving 

total,  90.    The  number  remaining  in  the  577  at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  whom  461  are 

titution  on  the  81st  of  October  was  266.    Of  county,  86  State,  and  about  80  private  patients. 

I  number  committed  during  the  year,  13  were  This  number  is  as  large  as  can  be  properly  cared 

iT  the  age  fixed  by  the  law,  and  15  were  for  for  and  treated  in  the  institution.    The  State 

lor  offenses,  such  as  vagrancy,  truancy,  and  patients  are  such  as  have  been,  after  the  com- 

orrigibility.    The  financial  statement  shows  mission  of  a  crime,  either  declared  innocent  on 

eipts  (exclusive  of  balance  on  hand)  amount-  the  ground  of  insanity,  or  have  become  insane 

to  $50,722.07,  of  which  $33,000  were  from  during  the  term  of  punishment.  The  man- 
I  State;  $15,492.16  from  tlie  labor  of  the  agers  renew  their  protest  against  the  confine- 
rs  on  various  contracts;  $1,978.82  from  ment  of  this  class  of  patients  in  this  asylum, 
»dnce,  material,  and  stock  sold ;  and  $251.09  because  of  the  want  of  room  for  their  classifi- 
m  miscellaneous  sources.  The  disbursements  cation,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of 
re  $56,392.24,  of  which  $40,835.07  were  for  the  institution,  and  because  they  are  unable  to 
iries,  provisions,  labor,  fuel,  clothing,  and  make  proper  provision  for  the  double  duty  of 
er  expenses  for  the  support  of  the  institu-  guarding  them  as  prisoners  and  caring  for  them 
i;  $11,459.67  for  machinery,  farm  imple-  as  patients.  Of  the  59  patients  of  this  class 
Qts,  boilers  and  boiler-house,  pumps  and  fire  which  have  been  sent  to  the  asylum,  7  have 
laratus,  furniture,  repairs  and  improvements  escaped,  8  have  died,  and  8  have  been  dis- 
)uildings,  and  labor  and  machinery  at  brick-  charged  as  recovered,  feigning  insanity,  etc. 
d;  and  $4,097.50  for  new  barns.  The  health  The  inventory  shows  property  of  the  value  of 
:he  institution  has  been  unusually  good.  The  $114,300,  an  increase  of  $5,814.  There  was 
[n  has  been  worked  at  a  profit  of  nearly  $5,-  paid  from  the  State  Treasury  for  the  support  of 
'.  The  brick-yard  turned  out  460,000  bricks  the  institution  during  1881  $44,084.26,  of  whicli 
I  18,000  drain  tiles.  The  shirt  manufactory  $22,721.56  was  for  county  patients;' $13,974.70 
[  laundry,  in  which  the  labor  of  the  boys  is  for  insane  convicts;  $7,200  for  salaries,  and 
3d  out,  produced  an  income  of  $15,492.16.  $188  for  appraisement  of  property  and  fees  of 
i'he  number  of  pupils  in  the  Industrial  School  experts  in  determining  insanity. 
Girls  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  41 ;  The  Morristown  asylum  contained  at  the 
eived,  9 ;  total, 50.  Of  this  number  15  were  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  586  patients;  187 
entnred,  5  discharged,  and  5  were  returned  to  were  admitted,  making  the  total  number  under 
ir  relatives — leaving  25  at  the  close  of  the  treatment  773 ;  of  these  132  were  discharged  or 
x.  The  payment  made  by  the  State  was  died,  leaving  in  the  institution  at  the  close  of 
000,  which,  with  other  receipts,  amounted  the  year  641  patients,  of  whom  517  are  county 
$6,692.72.  Of  this  amount,  $6,200.40  was  patients  and  124  private  patients.  The  an- 
»ended,  leaving  a  balance  of  $492.82.  nual  inventory  shows  property  of  the  value  of 
?he  amount  raised  by  the  two-mill  tax  for  $99,478.14,  an  increase  of  $749.98  over  1880. 
)lic  schools  was  $1,322,740,  an  increase  of  There  was  paid  from  the  State  Treasury  to  this 
)4,955.32  over  that  of  last  year;  and  the  institution  during  1881,  $35,422.16,  of  which 
nber  of  pupils  enrolled  was  203,542,  a  de-  $25,693.13  was  for  county  patients,  $9,450  for 
ase  of  11,419  from  that  of  the  previous  year,  salaries,  and  $279.03  for  expenses  of  appraise- 
There  were  during  the  year  236  pupils  in  the  meot  and  of  the  managers: 
rmal  School,  and  the  last  graduating  class  Of  the  several  county  asylums  no  knowledge 
nbered  50  persons,  nearly  all  of  whom  found  is  had  except  as  to  the  number  of  patients  for 
nediate  employment  in  schools  throughout  whom  the  State  is  called  upon  to  pay  one  dol- 
I  State.    The  amount  paid  by  the  State  dur-  lar  per  week  under  the  act  of  April  4,  1873. 

the  last  year  on  account  of  the  institu-  The  amount  paid  to  these  institutions  during 

[1  was  $16,056.24 — $15,000  for  support  and  the  year  was  $41,329.28,  a  part  of  which,  how- 

056.24  for  repairs.  ever,  was  for  previous  years  for  which  no  bills 

The  care  of  the  insane  in  the  State  is  in-  had  been  presented.    The  number  of  patients 

sted  to  the  State  institutions  at  Trenton  and  in  the  several  institutions,  at  the  date  of  their 

rristown,  and  to  the  county  asylums  in  the  last  bill  presented  to  the  Comptroller,  was  as 

mties  of  Essex,  Hudson,  Burlington,  Oamden,  follows :  Essex,  308 ;  Hudson,  217 ;  Burlington, 

isaic,  and  Cumberland.    For  the  support  of  67 ;  Camden,  74;  Passaic,  31 ;  Cumberland,  71 ; 

insane  the  State  pays  $1  per  week  for  each  a  total  of  763.     How  these  patients  are  admit- 

inty  patient  in  the  State  and  county  asylums,  ted,  how  cared  for  and  treated,  and  how  dis- 

l  $7  per  week  for  each  convict  patient  in  the  charged,  are  matters  about  which  the  State 

te  asylums.     Each  county  pays  $3  per  week  authorities  have  neither  any  knowledge  nor 

each  patient  sent  from  it.    These  two  pay-  the  means  of  securing  any. 

its  are  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  of  .  The  State  provides  for  the  care  and  instruc- 

State  institutions.  tion  of  its  unfortunate  classes  in  the  institu- 

he  report  of  the  managers  of  the  Trenton  tions  of  other  States.    The  number  of  New 

lam  shows  that  there  were  at  the  beginning  Jersey  pupils  upon  the  rolls  of  the  several  in- 

;be  present  fi:ical  year  550  patients  under  stitutions,  and  the  amounts  which  they  were 


jear,  were : 

PUPILS. 

I(iunb«r. 

AnMMmt. 

T^Aftf  »nA  ilnmh 

166 
40 
67 

$48,004 
11,890 

Blind 

Feeble-miiided 

14,790 

Total 

•  • 

$74,184 
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entitled  to  charge  for  the  same,  during  the  past  itself  the  bnrden.    This  was  done  in  1878 ;  and 

the  pensioners  of  New  Jersey  were  all  placed 
on  the  Government  rolls,  except  twenty-eight, 
who,  while  they  had  been  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  State  in  the  defense  of  the  coast, 
had  not  been  made  a  part  of  the  natioDil 
forces.  To  these  the  State  continues  to  ptj 
the  pension  of  $100  per  annmn.  It  was  mjide 
known  to  the  Legislature,  in  1880,  that  there 

To  the  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers  the  State  were  certain  persons  who,  having  been  entitled 

has  contributed  in  the  last  nine  years  over  to  the  pension  under  the  act  of  1874,  had  not 

$369,000.    The  report  of  the  institution  for  presented  their  claims,  and   were,  therefore, 

1881  shows  that  there  were  860  inniates  on  debused  from  the  benefits  of  the  law  of  tbtt 

October  81,  1880;  new  admissions  during  the  year.     By  the  acts  of  1880  and  1881  it  wu 

year,    112;    re-admissions,    221;    total,   693.  provided  that  such  persons  should  be  entitled 

There  were  discharged,  272 ;  expelled,  21 ;  and  to  receive  the  pension  for  the  period  between 

86  have  died,  leaving,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  passage  of  the  act  of   1874  and  of  the 

864  inmates.    Of  the  total  number  of  inmates  Unit^  States  law  in  1878 — within  a  few  daji 

during  the  year,  556  served  in  the  New  Jersey  of  four  years.    To  the  Adjutant-General  wai 

regiments,  and  138  in  those  of  other  States  and  assigned    the    duty  of    authenticating  these 

the  regular  Army  and  Navy.     Out  of  a  total  claims ;  and  he  has  approved  eleven  of  then 

expenditure  of  $35,000,  $10,000  was  for  ^*  out-  and  rejected  one.    There  was  paid  to  these 

patients.^*  claimants  the  sum  of  $4,268.66.     This,  witli 

The  number  liable  to  militia  duty  in  the  the  claims  of  the  first-mentioned  list,  and  about 

State  is  223,094.    The  National  Guard  is  or-  $200  expenses  in  collecting  claims  from  the 

fanized  as  one  division  of  two  brigades.    The  United    States    Government,   makes   up  the 

'irst  Brigade  is  composed  of  four  regiments,  amount  paid  from  the  Treasury, 

two  battalions  of  infantry,  and  one  battery  of  The  abstract  of  ratables  returned  by  tb« 

artillery,  numbering    156  officers   and  1,801  Boards  of  Assessors  for  the  several  counties 

men,  and  the  Second  Brigade  of  three  regi-  shows  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  w 

ments  of  infantry  and  one  Gatling  gun  com-  follows:  Valuation  of  1881 — Atlantic,  $4,577,- 

pany,  numbering  111  officers  and  1,874  men.  238 ;  Bergen,  $16,097,571 ;    Burlington,  $25,- 

One  Gatling  gun  company,  with  four  officers  856,143;    Camden,   $19,217,640;    Cape  Maj, 

and  54  men,  is  unattached.    The  entire  force  $3,525,265;  Cumberland,  $12,111,000;  Eseex, 

of  the  National  Guard,  including  the  general  $108,494,000;  Gloucester,  $13,736,260;  Hnd- 

field  and  staff  officers,  is,  therefore,  312  officers  son,  $91,901,996.50;  Hunterdon,  $21,067,571; 

and  3,229  men,  being  an  increase  of  132  over  Mercer,  $29,890,820;  Middlesex,  $18,826,000; 

the  previous  year.     The   entire  expenses  of  Monmouth,  $27,991,000;  Morris,  $21,040,447; 

the  National  Guard  during  the  past  year,  as  Ocean,  $8,228,998;  Passaic,  $27,953,345;  Si- 

reported  by  the  Quartermaster-General,  were  lem,  $13,396,976  ;  Somerset,  $16,300,000:  Sns- 

$73,515.22,  against  $79,225.69  for  the  previous  sex,  $9,960,657;  Union,  $24,016,100;  Warren, 

year.  $18,762,295.      Total,   $527,451,222.60.     The 

The  Agricultural  College  is  supported  with-  shows  an  increase  over  1880  of  $8,888,708.86. 
out  expense  to  the  State,  the  income  from  the  The  United  States  census  report  showa  that 
fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  donated  $1,742,198  was  raised  by  tax  in  New  Jenej 
by  the  General  Government  being  used  in  for  school  purposes  in  1880.  Of  the  total  pop- 
part  payment  of  salaries,  and  Rutgers  College  ulation,  1,131,116  in  the  State,  39,136  overten 
providing  the  rest.  The  annual  report  shows  years  of  age  can  not  read,  and  53,249  can  not 
that  the  institution  is  well  managed;  there  write;  of  the  latter,  44,049  are  white,  and 
were  on  the  rolls  last  year  forty-six  pupils,  9,200  colored.  The  percentage  of  white i« 403, 
thirty-seven  from  thirteen  counties  of  this  and  of  colored  23*53. 
State  and  nine  from  other  States.  Within  the  past  ten  years  a  large  number  of 

The   Agricultural-Experiment    Station    has  summer  resorts  has  sprung  up  along  the  coast 

been  in  successful  operation.  From  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May  are  Port  Mod- 

By  the  report  of  the  Labor  Bureau  it  is  shown  mouth,  Highlands,  Sea  Bright,  Island  Heigbts, 

that  there  are  in  the  State  6,969  manufacturing  Long  Branch,  De^  Beach,  Asbury  Park,  Ocean 

establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $105,838,951 ;  Grove,  Ocean  Beach,  Spring  Lake,  Sea  Girt, 

employing  an  average  of   120,532    persons;  Squan,  Point  Pleasant,  Squan  Beach,  Lavalette 

paying  $43,767,753  in  wages,  and  producing  City,  Sea-side  Park,  Island  Beach,  Long  Beact 

annually  $245,000,000  worth  of  wares.  Beach  Haven,  Brigantine  Beach,  Atlantic  City, 

There  was  paid  from  the  State  Treasury  Absecom    Beach,    Peck's    Beach,    Learning'* 

during  the  year,  on  account  of  pensions,  the  Beach,  Five-Mile  Beach,  Seaville,  Ocean  View, 

sum  of  $7,837.22.    The  law  of  1874  provided  and  Cape  May.     The  largest  of  these  aea-ade 

for  the  payment  of  a  pension  of  $100  per  year  resorts  are  Long  Branch,  Asbury  Park,  Atlan- 

to  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  War  of  1812,  until  tic  City,  and  Cape  May. 

the  United  States  Government  should  take  upon  A  commission  to  propose  amendments  to  the 
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ition  was  in  session  daring  the  year, 
abors  were  not  closed.    The  only  State 

voted  for  at  the  November  election 
embers  of  the  Legislature.  The  Legis- 
F 1882  is  constituted  as  follows :  Senate, 
ablicans  and  8  Democrats;  House,  29 
cans,  29  Democrats,  *  1  Independent 
at,  and  1  Independent  Republican  and 
>nopolist. 

80  Dr.  Leeds  was  commissioned  bj  the 
'  New  Jersey  to  investigate  the  subject 
beration,  and  report  to  the  Legislature 
guidance  in  framing  laws  against  the 
I.  In  teas  he  found  three  forms  of 
ktion  in  use.  In  one  class  of  adulterated 
,  the  smallest,  there  was  an  excess  of 

substances  which  could  not  have  been 
3ed  in  facing  or  other  processes  of  le- 
)  preparation.  The  commonest  class  of 
mts  consisted  of  exhausted  leaves,  and 
t  largest  class  of  leaves  of  other  plants. 
'  per  cent  of  the  teas  examined  were 
>  be  adulterated.  The  samples  of  coffee 
30th  whole  and  ground,  were  found  to 

with  few  exceptions.  The  only  adul- 
^as  chiccory.  Coffee-essence  was  found 
•m posed  of  chiccory,  with  licorice  and 
,  and  a  slight  proportion  of  coffee.  Most 
samples  of  sugar  purchased  at  random 
»und  to  be  pure.  The  brown  sugars 
lose  which  most  frequently  contained 
Sirups  also,  even  the  cheapest,  were 
,0  be  little  adulterated  with  glucose. 
Iphuric  acid  and  lime  in  excess  were 
3rved  in  any  samples.  Flour  was  found 
variably  pure.     In  bread  the  presence 

was  occasionally  detected.  Cream  of 
7&9  extensively  adulterated  with  sul- 
•f  lime,  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  and 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  also  contained, 
lally,  sulphate  of  lime.  Baking-pow- 
3,  in  some  factories,  made  only  from 
late  of  soda,  cream  of  tartar,  and  starch ; 
►f  the  manufacturers  employ,  partly  or 
,  in  the  place  of  cream  of  tartar,  alum, 
^hate  of  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  both  these 
Jondiments  and  spices  were  found  to 
3m  pure.  No  iiyurious  mineral  sub- 
however,  was  detected  in  any  of  them. 
*  was  found  in  many  samples  to  contain 
dss  acetic  acid  than  should  have  been 
Samples  sold  as  white- wine  vinegar 
d  to  be  cider-vinegar  filtered  through 
1.  Green  pickles  contained  copper  in 
nstance,  excepting  brine-pickles  and 
rearing  the  label  of  an  English  firm. 

vegetables  showed  traces  of  both  tin 
1  derived  from  the  cans.  Skimmed  and 
I  milk  was  sold  frequently  in  New  Jer- 

New  York,  notwithstanding  the  strin- 
lactments  to  prevent  such  practices, 
sed  milk  was  far  from  uniform  in  com- 
I,  the  percentage  of  water  varying  from 
59  per  cent,  and  of  fat  from  8  to  11  per 


bUowing  table  gives  the  population  of 


New  Jersey,  by  counties,  in  the  years  1880 
and  1870 : 


COUXTIEa. 

1880. 

1870. 

Atl^pt^r 

ia,704 
86,78tf 
G5,402 
62.942 
9,T65 
87,6S7 

139,929 
25.886 

187,944 
8S.6T0 
58,061 
52.286 
65,538 
50,861 
14.455 
68,860 
24.579 
27,162 
28.589 
55,571 
86,589 

14,098 

Renren 

80,122 

Burlington 

Canaden 

58,639 
46.198 

Gape  May 

8.849 

Cumberland 

84,665 

Essex 

148,889 

Gk>ucester 

21,562 

Hudson 

129,067 

Hunterdon 

86,968 

Mercer 

46,886 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

45,089 
46,195 

Morris 

48,187 

Ocean 

18,638 

Passaic 

46,416 

6alem 

28,940 

Somerset 

28,510 

Sussex 

28,168 

Union 

Warren 

41,859 
84^6 

The  State 

1,181,116 

906,096 

NEW  TESTAMENT,  Revision  op  the. 
A  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  committees  of 
English  and  American  scholars  acting  in  co- 
operation under  a  resolution  of  the  Convo- 
cation of  Canterbury,  was  published  in  May. 
The  efforts  of  which  this  work  is  the  result 
began  in  1856,  when  several  movements  were 
made  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Scriptures.  Resolutions  were 
offered  in  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  royal  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  no  public  action  was  taken  in  the 
matter  at  that  time.  In  the  same  year,  how- 
ever, five  scholars — the  Rev.  Henry  Alford, 
afterward  Dean  of  Canterbury;  the  Rev. 
John  Barrow,  D.  D.;  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott, 
D.  D.,  now  Bishop  of  Qloucester  and  Bristol ; 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Humphry;  and  the  Rev.  G. 
Moberly,  D.  C.  L.,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury — 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  undertook  a  revision  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  That  work  was  pub- 
lished in  the  next  year,  and  was  followed  in 
course  by  revisions  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatian5>,  and  Ephesians. 
The  work  was  favorably  received,  and  the 
hope  was  encouraged  that  a  sober  and  conserv- 
ative revision  of  the  Scriptures  might  in  due 
time  be  undertaken,  under  the  same  principles 
of  the  co-operation  of  independent  minds  and 
corporate  and  collegiate  discussion  as  had 
directed  its  execution.  The  next  movement 
toward  a  revision  was  made  in  1870,  when,  on 
motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the 
Convocation  of  York,  and  report  upon  the 
desirableness  of  a  revision  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
"  whether  by  marginal  notes  or  otherwise,  in 
all  those  passages  where  plain  and  clear  errors, 
whether  in  the  Greek  text  originally  adopted 
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by  the  translators  or  in  the  translation  made  Bishop  Wordsworth  (of  St.  Andrews),  Dr.  D* 
from  the  same,  shall  on  dae  investigation  be  Brown  (of  the  Free  Chorch  of  ScoUand)« 
found  to  exisf  The  Convocation  of  York  and  Dean  Merivale  were  afterward  added, 
declined  to  participate  in  the  work.  Dr.  Newman  declined  the  invitation  to  senre- 
The  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  on  the  re-  Dean  Alford,  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Dr.  Tre- 
port  of  its  committee,  approved  the  following  gelles,  and  Dr,  Eadie  died  previous  to  1876, 
resolutions:  ^^1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  and  the  place  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  was  sop- 
revision  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Script-  plied  by  Professor  (now  Archdeacon)  Palmer, 
ures  be  undertaken ;  2.  That  the  revision  be  The  number  of  members  throughout  was  about 
so  conducted  as  to  comprise  both  marginal  ren-  twenty-four,  and  the  average  attendance  about 
derings  and  such  emendations  as  it  may  be  sixteen. 

found  necessary  to  insert  in  the  text  of  the  The  following  persons  constituted  the  Amer- 
authorized  version ;  3.  That  in  the  above  reso-  ican  New  Testament  Committee :  Theodore  D. 
lutions  we  do  not  contemplate  any  new  trans-  Woolsey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  ex-President  of  Yale 
lation  of  the  Bible  or  any  alteration  of  the  College,  President  of  the  Committee ;  Prof^s- 
language,  except  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  or  J.  Henry  Thayer,  D.  D.,  of  Andover  Theo- 
most  competent  scholars,  such  change  is  neces-  logical  Seminary,  Secretary :    Professor  Ezn 
sary;  4.  That  in  such  necessary  changes  the  Abbott,  D.  D.,  of  Harvard  Divinity  School; 
style  of  the  language  employed  in  the  existing  Rev.  J.  K.  Burr,  D.  D.,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Prea- 
version  be  closely  followed ;  5.  Tliat  it  is  desir-  dent  Thomas  Chase,  LL.  D.,  of  Haverford  CJol- 
able  that  Convocation  should  nominate  a  body  lege ;  Chancellor  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.,  LLD^ 
of  its  own  members  to  undertake  the  work  of  of  New  York  University;  Professor  Timothy 
revision,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  invite  the  Dwight,D.  D.,  of  Yale  Divinity  School ;  Pro- 
co-operation  of  any  eminent  for  scholarship,  fessor  A.  C.  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  the 
to  whatever  nation  or  religious  body  they  may  University  of  Rochester ;  the  Right  Reverend 
belong."     A  joint  committee  of  tiie  two  houses  Alfred  Lee,  D.  D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop 
was  appointed  to  report  a  scheme  of  revision  of  Delaware ;    Professor  Matthew  B.  Riddle, 
on  the  principles  thus  laid   down,  and   was  D.  D.,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Hartford, 
empowered  "to   invite    the    co-operatic»n  of  Connecticut;    Professor  Philip  Schaff,  D. D., 
those  whom  they  may  judge  fit,  from  their  LL. D.,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary;  Pro- 
biblical  scholarship,  to  aid  them  in  their  work."  fessor  Charles  Short,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  Sec- 
This  committee  invited  about  forty  scholars  retary ;   Rev.  E.  A.  Washburn,  D.D.,  of  Cal- 
and  divines  of  different  denominations  to  assist  vary    Church.  New   York.      Of   others  who 
it,  and  organized  the  body  into  two  commit-  were  appointed  on  the  committee.  Professor 
tees,  one  for  the  Old  Testament  and  the  other  James  Hadley,  LL.  D.,  of  Yale  College,  attended 
for  the   New  Testament.     The  Convocation  one  session,  but  died  in  1872 ;  Professor  H.  B. 
afterward  instructed  its  committee  to  invite  Smith,  D.  I).,  LL.  D.,  attended  one  session,  bat 
the  co-operation  of   some  American  divines,  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  died  io 
and  two  American  committees  were  also  con-  1877;   Professor  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.  D.,  LLD., 
stituted.     The  British  committee  for  the  New  of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  died  in 
Testament  was  composed  of  Bishops  Ellicott,  1876;  Professor  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.,  LLDm 
of  Gloucester  and   Bristol,  and  Moberly,  of  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  never  at- 
Salisbury ;   the    Prolocutor   (Dr.  Bickersteth,  tended  any  of  the  meetings,  but  corresponded 
now  Dean   of   Lichfield) ;    Deans  Alford  (of  with  the  committee,  and  died  in  1878.    Pro- 
Canterbury)   and   Stanley   (of   Westminster),  fessor  G.  R.  Crooks,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  and 
representing  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury ;  President  W.  F.  Warren,  D.D.,  of  Boston  UdI- 
Archbishop  Trench,   of  Dublin,  of  the  Irish  versity,  accepted  appointments  on  the  commit- 
Episcopal  Church ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Angus  (Bap-  tee,  but  were  not  able  to  attend  its  meeting, 
tist),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eadie  (United  Presbyterian  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  tlie  Rev.  Saronel 
Church  of  Scotland),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hort  (of  Wilberforce,  D.  D.,  was  titular  president  of  the 
Cambridge),  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Humphry,  Pro-  British  New  Testament  Committee,  but  he  at- 
fessor  Kennedy  (of  Cambridge),  Archdeacon  tended  only  one  of  the  meetings,  and  the  Bishop 
Lee,  Dr.  Lightfoot  (now  Bishop  of  Durham),  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  EUi* 
Professor  Milligan  (Church  of  Scotland),  Pro-  cott,  D.  D.,  actually  performed  the  daties  of 
fessor  Moulton  (Wesloyan  Methodist),  Dr.  J.  president.     The  expenses  of    the  committee 
H.  Newman  (now  Cardinal  Newman),  Profess-  were  mainly  paid  by  the  presses  of  the  Uni- 
or  Newth  (Congregational ist).  Dr.  A.  Roberts  versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  be- 
(Church  of   Scotland,   and  author  of   "  The  came  owners  of  the  copyright  of  the  completed 
Companion  to  the   Revised  Version,"  which  work. 

was  published  simultaneously  with  the  work.  The  following  rules  were  laid  down  for  Uie 

for  the  purpose  of  making  the   nature  and  government  of  all  the  conmiitteea:  1.  To  in- 

object  of  the  changes  more  clear  to  general  troduoe  as  few  alterations  as  possible  in  the 

readers),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vance  Smith  (Unitarian),  text  of  the  authorized  version  consistent  with 

Dean  Scott  (of  Rochester),  Dr.  Scrivener,  Dr.  faithfulness.    2.  To  limit,  as  far  as  possible, 

Tregelles  (Con(?re^ationa1ist),  Dr.  C.  J.  Vaughn  the  expression  of  such  alterations  to  the  Ian- 

(now  Dean  of  Llandaflf),  Professor  Westcott.  guage  of  the  authorized  and  earlier  Englisli 
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versions.  8.  Each  company  to  go  twice  over  interval,  at  three  fourths  of  which  one  third  of 
the  portion  to  he  revised,  once  provisionally,  the  company  were  in  attendance. 
the  second  time  finalJy,  and  on  principles  of  The  departures  which  the  revisers  have  made 
voting  as  hereinafter  provided.  4.  That  the  from  the  authorized  version  are  of  two  classes: 
text  to  be  adopted  be  that  for  which  the  evi-  those  which  have  been  made  in  consequence 
dence  is  decidedly  preponderating,  and  that,  of  the  adoption  of  an  amended  text,  and  those 
when  the  text  so  adopted  differs  from  that  which  are  due  to  an  amended  rendering  of  the 
from  which  the  authorized  version  was  made,  already  received  text.  Changes,  owing  to  the 
the  alteration  be  indicated  in  the  margin.  5.  former  cause,  may  be  found  in  every  chapter. 
To  make  or  retain  no  change  in  the  text  on  the  but  most  of  them  are  regarded  as  of  very  little 
second  final  revision  by  each  company,  except  importance.  It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that 
two  thirds  of  those  present  approve  of  the  differences  of  reading  have  been  found  to  in- 
same,  but  on  the  first  revision  to  decide  by  volve  questions  of  doctrine,  or  to  be  otherwise 
simple  majorities.  6.  In  every  case  of  pro-  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  of  very  great  conse- 
posed  alteration  that  may  have  given  rise  to  quence.  Among  the  more  conspicuous  changes 
iiscussion,  to  defer  the  voting  thereupon  till  of  this  character  are  the  omission  of  the  dox- 
the  next  meeting,  whensoever  the  same  shall  ology  (Matt,  vi,  13)  to  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
be  required  by  one  third  of  those  present  at  the  of  three  clauses  from  the  Lord's  prayer,  as 
meeting,  such  intended  vote  to  be  announced  given  in  Luke  xi,  the  fact  of  which  is  indicated 
in  the  notice  for  the  next  meeting.  7.  To  re-  by  marginal  notes ;  the  indication,  by  a  note  in 
pise  the  headingsofchapters,  pages,  paragraphs,  the  margin,  that  the  closing  passage  of  the 
italics,  and  punctuation.  8.  To  refer,  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  xvi,  9-20,  is  of  doubtful  au- 
part  of  each  company,  when  considered  de-  thenticity;  the  marking,  by  putting  it  in  brack- 
sirable,  to  divines,  scholars,  and  literary  men,  ets,  of  the  fact  that  the  passage  concerning  the 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  for  their  opin-  woman  taken  in  adultery  (John  vii,  58;  viii,  11) 
ion.  is  probably,  while  many  believe  it  may  be  quite 

Six  years  were  spent  in  making  the  first  re-  historical,  no  part  of  the  original  gospel ;  and 

nsion.     The  work  was  transmitted  as  it  was  the  omission,  as  without  warrant  of  authority, 

[lone,  part  by  part,  to  the  American  Committee,  of  the  passage,  1  John  v,  7,  8,  relating  to  the 

who  returned  it  with  their  criticisms  and  sug-  three  heavenly  witnesses.    The  verses  mention- 

zestions,   and  these  were  considered   by  the  ing  the  descent  of  the  angel  into  the  pool  (John 

English  Committee  on  a  second  revision.    The  v,  8,  4) ;  the  prophecy  of  the  parting  of  the 

second  English  revision  was  then  transmitted  garments  of  the  Saviour  at  the  time  of  the 

to  the  American  Committee  and  considered  by  crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvii,  35) ;  the  notification  by 

them.     The  work  was  again  examined  for  the  St.  Mark  (Mark  xv,  28)  of  the  fulfillment  of 

removal  of  harshness  of  diction  and  the  reme-  prophecy ;  the  rebuke  to  the  disciples  in  Luke 

dying  of  rhythmical  defects,  and,  again,  for  the  ix,  55 ;  the  statement  to  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 

purpose  of    bringing    all    the   renderings  of  of  the  necessity  of  faith  before  baptism  (Acts 

words  into  harmony.    Bishop  Ellicott,  in  com-  viii,  87) ;  and  the  liberty  of  Christians  (Rom. 

raunicating  the  report  of  the  committee  to  xiv,  6)  not  to  observe  certain  days,  have  been 

Convocation,  attested  the  thoroughness  with  removed  from   the  text.     Ten  entire  verses 

which  the  work  had  been  done,  with  the  re-  have  been  excluded  from  the  gospels,  of  which 

mark  that  "there  is  not  a  hastily-arrived-at  three  (xvii,  21;  xviii,  11;  andxxiii,  14)arefrora 

judgment  to  be  found  in  any  page  of  the  re-  Matthew;  four  (vii,  16;  ix,  44;  xi,  26;  and  xv, 

vised  version."     He  also  stated  that  the  vol-  28)  from  Mark;  two  (xvii,  36;  xxiii,  17)  from 

arae  was  in  every  part  the  result  of  united  and  Luke ;  and  one  (v,  4)  from  John.    The  number 

corporate  discussion;  that  he  did  not  believe  of  words  and  phrases  omitted  is 'considerably 

there  would  be  found  in  the  whole  volume  "  the  greater.    The  Rev.  B.  Pick,  Ph.  D.,  while  re- 

feuntest  trace  of  a  rendering  which  would  ad-  garding  none  of  them  as  of  doctrinal  impor- 

just  itself  to  one  or  other"  of  two  competing  tance,  has  recorded  among  the  more  noticeable 

views  of  the  original  Greek;  and  the  rule  had  omissions  of  this  class,  thirty-seven  in  Matthew, 

invariably  been  observed  to  put  the  judgment  forty-five  in  Mark,  and  nine  in  John,  and  adds 

of  the  majority  in  the  text,  and  that  of  the  that  **  the  list  can  be  largely  increased  with 

>xiinority  in  the  margin.  some  yet  smaller  items." 

The  committee  also  gave  much  attention  to  The  emendations  in  the  rendering  of  the  ao- 
the  consideration  of  the  Greek  text  as  the  cepted  text  comprise  the  correction  of  positive 
original  from  which  the  revision  should  be  mistakes  in  the  translations  of  the  Greek ;  the 
^ade.  It  did  not  confine  itself  to  any  partiou-  rectification  of  mistakes  relative  to  the  gram- 
mar manuscript  or  text,  but  used  all,  subjecting  mar  of  the  original,  under  which  head  are  in- 
them  to  a  critical  examination  for  each  passage,  eluded  more  particular  attention  to  the  signifi- 
^nd  selecting  for  each  the  form  which,  after  cance  of  the  articles,  attempts  to  represent  the 
Such  examination,  appeared  to  be  correct.  tenses  of  the  Greek  (particularly  the  aorists  and 

The  first  meeting  of  the  English  Committee  the  other  past  tenses)  more  accurately,  and 

^as  held  on  the  22d  of  June,  1870,  and  the  pains  to  give  more  exact  definitions  of  the  prep- 

'astone  on  the  11th  of  November,  1880.    Four  ositions;  the  removal  of  archaisms  by  which 

bnndred  and  seven  meetings  were  held  in  the  the  sense  in  the  authorized  version  is  made  un- 

voL.  XXI. — 41    A 
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intelligible  or  obscure,  and  tbe  more  consistent  doctrine  more  fallj  establisbed  than  ever.  .  .  . 

translation  of  proper  names ;  and  the  mainte-  Not  a  single  stone  in  tbe  fabric  of  ChriBtian 

nance  of  consistency  in  translating  the  same  truth  has  been  disturbed.    The  Trinity,  tbe 

Greek  words,  and  avoidance  of  confusion  in  the  proper  Deity  of  Christ,  tbe  personality  of  the 

translation  of  different  ones.    In  carrying  out  Holy  Ghost,  remain  just  where  they  were,  aod 

the  latter  principles  the  revisers  have  adopted  are  even  more  clearly  brought  ont  than  before.^ 

the  opposite  course  to  that  of  the  translators  A  very  noticeable  feature  in  the  volume  is 

of  the  authorized  version,  who  sought  to  in-  the  large  number  of  marginal  notes.     Of  these, 

troduce  variety  of  expression  into  their  work,  some  are  short  notes  bearing  on  differences  of 

and  have  endeavored,  except  in  those  instances  reading  in  the  Greek  text  adopted  by  tbe  re- 

where  the  context  did  not  admit  of  it,  to  give  visers,  but  the  greater  number  specify  differ- 

a  single  English   word  for  the  same  Greek  encea  of  rendering  to  which  it  seemed  proper 

word,  wherever  it  might  be  found.    A  con-  to  call  attention,  either  because  other  render- 

spicuous  instance  in  which  this  rule  has  been  ings  than  were  adopted  were  preferred  by  a 

applied,  and  one  that  has  caused  universal  re-  minority  of  the  company,  or  because  they  have 

mark,  is  in  St.  PauVs  eulogy  of  charity  (1  Cor.  been  advocated  by  scholars  of  eminence, 

xiii),  where  the  word  **  love  ^'  has  been  substi-  The  part  which  the  American   Committee 

tuted  for  "  charity."  has  contributed  toward  the  shaping  of  the  re- 

The  number  of  alterations  that  have  been  vision  is  not  shown  in  the  finished  work.  Tbe 
made  is  stated  by  Bishop  EUicott  to  represent  volume  as  published  embodies  all  the  changes 
an  average  of  between  eight  and  nine  changes  suggested  by  the  American  Committee  which 
in  every  five  verses  for  the  gospels,  abont  one  were  finally  agreed  upon,  without  any  distioc- 
and  a  half  of  which  are  critical  changes,  and  tive  mark  to  indicate  their  American  origin, 
about  fifteen  changes  for  every  ^ve  verses,  one  It  is  represented  that  a  considerable  propo^ 
and  a  half  of  which,  as  before,  are  for  critical  tion  of  the  readings  and  marginal  notes  adopt- 
reasons,  in  the  epistles.  The  whole  number  of  ed  were  suggested  by  tbe  American  revisers, 
changes  is  about  sixteen  thousand  ^ve  hundred.  Other  new  readings  proposed  by  the  Aroeri- 
While  a  majority  of  the  changes  may  be  so  slight  can  Committee,  which  were  not  accepted, 
that  the  effect  to  the  general  hearer  or  reader  were  published  in  an  appendix  to  the  an- 
may  be  regarded,  as  Bishop  Ellicott  asserts,  as  thorized  edition  of  the  revision,  to  go  ont  in 
really  hardly  perceptible,  many  of  them  at-  company  with  the  accepted  text,  in  order  to 
tract  attention  at  once,  and  some  of  them  have  give  the  critical  public  an  opportunity  to  de- 
been  the  objects  of  mnch  criticism.  Conspicu-  cide  npon  their  merits  and  their  fitness  to  be 
ous  among  these  are  the  insertion  of  **  deliver  finally  adopted.  The  recommendations  tbns 
us  from  the  efyil  one^^  instead  of  **  deliver  us  embodied  in  the  **  American  Appendix*'  are 
from  evil "  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  change  included  in  three  categories,  those  described  as 
in  Acts  xxvi,  28,  from  *^  Almost  thou  persuadest  *^  Classes  of  Passages,"  the  readings  proposed 
me  to  be  a  Christian  "  to  ^^  With  but  little  per-  for  particular  passages,  and  suggestions  for 
suasion  thou  wonldst  fain  make  me  a  Chris-  marginal  readings  additional  to  those  which 
tian."  The  word  ^*  hades  "  has  been  retained  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  volume.  Among 
wherever  it  occurs,  instead  of  being  translated  the  emendations  recommended  under  tbe  first 
into  **hell,"  as  in  the  authorized  version.  head  are  the  elimination  of  the  title  *^  saint '^ 

In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  critics  from  the  designation  of  the  apostles ;  tbe  sob- 
of  the  work,  doctrinal  points  have  not  been  stitution  of  modern,  well-established  words 
materially  affected  by  the  revision.  Dean  Stan-  and  forms  of  speech  for  ancient  and  antiquated 
ley  has  pointed  out  that,  while  no  change  has  ones,  as  **  Holy  Spirit "  for  ^*  Holy  Ghost," 
been  made  in  any  of  the  doctrines  which  all  **  who  "  for  **  which  "  when  a  person  is  desig- 
Christians  alike  hold,  some  of  the  views  or  con-  bated,  **  know  "  and  "  knew  "  for  "  wot "  and 
structions  commonly  called  doctrines  have  been  *'  wist,"  "  drag  "  and  "  dragging  "  for  " hale" 
placed  in  a  new  light.  The  great  doctrine  of  and  *^ haling";  to  discard  the  use  of  "be" 
the  Trinity  is  shown  by  another  writer  to  be  where  "is"  or  "are"  is  meant;  the  substitn- 
set  forth  in  some  passages  in  a  stronger  light  tion  of  "  steadfastness  "  or  "  steadfast  endor- 
than  that  in  whicn  it  stood  before.  On  this  ance"  for  "patience";  the  use  of  "demon" 
point  Bishop  Ryle,  of  Liverpool,  commends,  instead  of  "  devil "  wherever  the  Greek  word 
very  emphatically,  the  "glorious  testimony"  is  "daimon."  The  class  of  changes  suggested 
which  the  revision  bears  to  the  soundness  of  for  particular  passages  includes  a  considerable 
the  whole  doctrinal  system  of  Christianity,  re-  number  of  emendations  proposed  for  the  sake 
marking  that  "  after  ten  years  of  patient  and  of  a  more  correct  translation  of  the  original 
diligent  investigation,  after  careful  examina-  and  relative  to  cases  where  it  was  thought  tbe 
tion  of  versions  and  manuscripts  not  known  translation  might  be  improved,  even  though 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  after  the  unit-  the  rendering  for  which  another  was  sobb- 
ed labor  of  the  ablest  committee  of  biblical  tuted  might  be  regarded  as  sufiSciently  acco- 
scholars  that  could  be  got  together — after  all  rate.  Tbe  emendations  relative  to  marginal 
this,  the  revised  version  comes  forth  from  the  notes  propose  some  renderings  additional  to 
crucible  without  the  loss  of  a  single  doctrine  those  already  incorporated ;  suggest  the  omis- 
of  oar  most  holy  faith — let  me  say  with  every  sion  of  some  which  have  been  adopted;  and 
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tlie  incorporation  of  a  few  notes  that  **  English  students  of  the  New  Testament 

different   readings  in  the   Greek  will  he  snre  that  they  have  here,  in  the  judg- 

).  ment  of  the  hest  scholars  of  the  age,  a  text 

rt  of  the  committee,  embodying  its  framed  on  the  most  ancient  anthorities,  and  a 

KTork,  was  made  to  Convocation  by  version  as  accurate  as  they  can  make  it '' ;  and 

in,  the  Bishop  of  Gioacester  and  Dean  Howson,  of  Chester,  that  *'they  have 

ly  17th.      After   the    report  was  now  in  this  small  compact  volume  that  which 

hanks  of  the  House  were  accorded  they  indeed  possessed  before,  but  which  is  now 

imbers  of   the   Revision   Commit-  digested,  completed,  and  arranged/' 

ad  not  been  appointed  by  Convo-  No  ecclesiastical  body  has  definitely  recom- 

e  Bishop  of  London  then  made  a  mended  the  revised  version  for  adoption  in  the 

f  the  position  in  which  the  revised  services  of  tbe  churches.    Most  of  the  general 

I.    It  nad  been  spoken  of  as  if  it  assemblies  and  conferences  which  have  met 

ice  take  the  place  of  the  author-  since  it   was  published   have,  however,   ex- 

a.    This  was  not  the  case,  for  no  pressed  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  serv- 

isent  (in  the  Church  of  England)  ices  of  the  revisers,  and  have  recommended 

the    revised  version.      When  the  the  work  to  the  careful,  candid  study  and  con- 

c  was  completed,  it  would  go  out  to  sideration  of  their  ministers  and  people, 

and  would  be  before  the  Church  The  new  version  was  published  simultane- 

ation ;  it  might  be  years  before  the  ously  in  England  and  tbe  United  States  on  the 

terations  from  the  authorized  ver-  20th  of  May.    The  orders  for  the  first  day's 

approved  themselves  to  the  Church  sales  in  the  two  countries  amounted  to  2,250,- 

'gy  and  laity — that  steps  could  be  000  copies.     An  immense  public  demand  was 

'^e  authority  for  the  use  of  the  re-  manifested  for  the  work,  which  was  sold  freely 

3n.    Tbe  bishop  further  suggested  at  all  the  book-stores  and  stalls,  and  even  by 

Id  be  well  to  avoid  hasty  criticism,  street-peddlers  in  the  cities  for  several  weeks, 

the  results  of  careful  study  before  till  nearly  every  person  possessed  a  copy.    Nu- 

;  too  decidedly  upon  the   merits  merous  rival  editions  to  the  authorized  one 

\  of  the  work.    The  real  purpose  were  published,  some  of  which  contained  the 

f  the  revision  were  that  it  laid  be-  authorized  and  the  revised  texts  in  parallel 

urch  and  the  laity  alike  the  opin-  columns ;  some  incorporated  the  suggestions  of 

scholars  and  of  the  ancient  Church,'  the  American  Committee  in  the  body  of  the 

lit  was  an  exceedingly  valuable  one,  text ;  and  the  revision  was  even  published  in  a 

ii,  however,  no  opinion  could  be  daily  paper.     Finally,  the  extraordinary  de- 

after  full  study,  and  with  adequate  mand  seemed  supplied,  and  the  sales  fell  off. 

NEW  YORK.  The  annual  session  of  the 
k  was  at  first  less  favorably  re-  New  York  Legislature  began  on  the  4th  of 
Ingland  than  in  America,  but  com-  January.  The  regular  presiding  oflBcer  of  the 
neral  attention  from  scholars  and  Senate  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State, 
in  both  countries.  It  has  since  but  W.  H.  Robertson,  of  Westchester  County, 
ted  to  a  searching  criticism  in  the  was  chosen  President  pro  tern,,  to  occupy  the 
lews,  and  in  various  semi-ecclesias-  chair  in  his  absence.  George  H.  Sharpe,  of 
blies  for  discussion,  particularly  in  Ulster  County,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  As- 
i  diocesan  synods  and  the  Church  sembly,  over  Erastus  Brooks,  the  Democratic 
It  is  admitted  to  have  many  excel-  candidate.  The  first  days  of  the  session  were 
s,  to  present  a  considerable  number  largely  occupied  with  awaiting  the  appoint- 
ments over  the  authorized  version,  ment  of  standing  committees  and  caucusing 
ke  many  passages  clearer  than  they  on  nominations  for  United  States  Senator  to 
lat  work.  On  the  other  hand,  some  succeed  Francis  Keman,  whose  term  was  to 
cs  complain  of  the  extent  to  which  expire  March  dd.  There  were  some  differ- 
I  have  carried  their  desire  to  secure  ences  among  Republicans  in  regard  to  the  se- 
id  uniformity  in  translation ;  that,  lection  of  a  candidate  for  Senator,  arising  out 
stances,  they  have  paid  more  atten-  of  an  antagonism  between  what  were  known 
splanting  the  form  of  the  Greek  ex-  as  the  Conkling  and  anti-Conkling,  or  *^  Ma- 
in to  giving  it  an  appropriate  rep-  chine"  and  "Anti-machine"  wings  of  thepar- 
in  equivalents  of  idiomatic  English,  ty.  At  a  caucus  held  January  18th,  105  votes 
beauty  and  strength  of  passages  of  were  cast,  54  of  which  were  for  Thomas  C. 
rce  in  the  authorized  version  are  Piatt,  26  for  Richard  Crowley,  10  for  Sher- 
without  making  them  really  more  man  8.  Rogers,  10  for  William  A,  Wheeler,  4 
lore  plain.  At  the  same  time  the  for  Elbridge  G.  Lapham,  and  1  for  Levi  P. 
e  work  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  au-  Morton.  Mr.  Piatt,  who  was  identified  with 
rsion  and  to  biblical  study  in  gen-  the  Conkling  wing,  having  received  a  majority 
ognized  by  most  even  of  the  un-  of  the  votes,  was  declared  the  candidate.  The 
:ics ;  and  a  high  place  among  works  Democrats,  in  a  caucus  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1  is  freely  accorded  to  it.  On  this  unanimously  nominated  Francis  Keman.  The 
^ean  of  Peterborough  has  remarked  election  took  place  on  the  18th,  and  resulted 
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in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Piatt,  the  vote  being  25  whether  considered  wholly  in  relation  to  the  pioo*- 

for  Piatt  and  8  for  Keman  in  the  Senate,  and  ^^^t^?,*^  ^^  ^*^f"S^  "'^.^^  .public  ser>'ice  and  asi 

^A  4f^»  -Di^*.*  ^^A  A  A  f^»  TT ««  :«  ♦i,^    aJo««,  public  example  to  be  set,  or  in  relation  also  to  the  m- 

79  for  Piatt  and  44  for  Kernan  m  the  Assem-  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  Eepublicaii  party,  no  public  uttennc 

bly,  or  104  for  rlatt  and  47  for  Kernan  on  the  or  comment  or  censure  was  made  by  either  of  sin 

joint  ballot.      Subsequent  events  made  more  the  Senate  or  elsewhere.    On  the  contrary,  ve  thotu^ 

marked  the  politiccd  divergence  of  sentiment  the  President  would  reconsider  an  action  so  sudfe 

among  the  Republicans.    When,  in  March,  Sen-  ""^  ^^^  *°i  ^'''^'  **  }^^'  f^""^^  ^^  *?^ 

r     tS  u    ^*^r"""^*^*''    XV  *"  -^»*v**,  K^^  ^^  objectionable  modes  of  reqiutinir  peraonal  or  id* 

ator  Robertson  received  the  appomtment  for  dividual  service.    In  this  hope  the  following  paper 

Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  his  asso-  was  prepared,  and  signed  and  presented  by  Ui.Jmi 

ciates  in  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  ap-  to  the  President,  who  was  subsequently  infonoed  thai 

proving  the  choice  made  by  the  President,  and  y^^  *^  authorized  your  name  to  be  added  also: 
this  action  was  followed  in  the  Assembly,  but        "  To  the  President:  Wo  beg  leave  to  remoostnte 

shortly  afterward  the  latter  body  reconsidered  "gainst  a  change  in  the  coUectorship  at  New  York  by 

its  action  and  laid  the  resolution  on  the  table.  S®  ST^^  ""^  Mr  Merritt  and  the  apDointmcnt  of 

Ti.  V    J  J  i.1.  *  au  •   i.        i.  Mr.  Robertson.     The  propoeal  was  wholly  a  SDrpnae. 

It  had  appeared  that  the  appomtment  was  par-  We  heard  of  it  only  whWthe  several  n<»Diii£o» 

ticularly  distasteful  to  the  New  York  members  involved  in  the  plan  were  announced  in  the  Senate, 

of  the  United  States  Senate.     (For  particulars  We  had,  only  two  days  before  this,  been  informed 

in  regard  to  this  appointment  and  the  contro-  S^°?  Jou  that  a  change  in  the  customs  officer*  at  Xe* 

versv  which  it  orcflMoned    see  title  Garfiicit>  T®''^  ^"  ^^^  contemphited,  and,  qmte  LSfnorant  of 

versy  wmcn  ii  occasionea,  see  tine  uarfieli),  ^j^^  purpose  to  take  any  action  now,  we  had  no  opror- 

JA.ME8  A.,  and  special  session  of  the  benate  tunity,  until  after  the  nominations,  to  make  the  !.i^ 
under  Conoress,  in  this  volnme.)  gestiona  we  now  present.    We  do  not  believe  that  tLt 
Senators  Conkling  and  Piatt  announced  their  interests  of  the  public  service  will  be  b^eflted  br  re- 
resignation  from  the  United  States  Senate  on  moving  the  present  collector  and  putting  Mr.  Boten- 

theleth  of  May,  having  addressed  the  follow-  ^e  ie^^'noS.^^^dl^^^ 

mg  letter  to  Governor  Cornell :  either  the  Republican  party  or  its  principles.    Belk?- 

xxr                     >#     1  <   1 001  ^^S  that  no  individual  has  claims  or  obluratioDS  which 
WASumoTON,  Mai/  i^,  18S1.  gho^i^  ^  liquidated  in  such  mode,  we  earnestly  and 
Sir  :  Transmitting,  as  we  do,  our  resignations,  re-  respectfully  ask  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bobertsc* 
spectively,  of  the  great  trusts  witli  which  New  York  be  withdrawn.  CHESTER  A.  ABTHUS, 
^      *                                          '                                          "THOMAS   C.  PLATT, 


has  honored  us,  it  is  fit  that  we   acquaint  vou.  and 
through  you,  the  Legislature  and  people  of  tbo  btate. 


*' THOMAS   L.  JAMES, 


witli  tlie  reasons  which,  in  our  judgment,  make  such  a  "  ROSCOE  C0NKL1>'G." 

step  respectful  and  necessary. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  in  This  paner  was  presented  to  the  President  by  Mr. 
a  group  of  nominations  several  persons  for  public  of-  James  on  Monday,  the  28th  of  March.  Knowim;  tbe 
liccs  already  filled.  One  of  these  offices  is  the  collect-  frequency  with  which  evenr  one  of  the  twenty  ftew- 
orship  of  the  oort  of  New  York,  now  held  by  General  dents  of  the  Republic,  and  markedly  the  prwentin- 
Mcrritt ;  anotner  is  the  consul-generalship  at  London,  cumbent,  had  withdrawn  nominations  on  Ie^8  sen- 
now  held  bv  General  Badeau ;  another  is  chargi  d^af-  ous  representations,  we  did  not  apprehend  that  fodi 
f  aires  to  Denmark,  held  by  Mr.  Cramer :  another  is  suggestions  would  be  treated  as  an  intmciioD,  or  u 
the  mission  to  Switzerland,  held  by  Mr.  Fish,  son  of  invasion  of  any  preroi^ive  of  the  nominatiDg  pow- 
the  former  distingubhed  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Fish  er.  We  were  disappomtcd.  Immediately  the  publk 
had,  in  deference  to  ancient  practice,  placed  his  posi-  press,  es^ciully  in  articles  and  dispatcnes  writun 
tion  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  Admmistration,  but,  by  those  m  close  and  constant  association  with  titf 
like  the  other  persons  named,  he  was  ready  to  remain  President  and  with  influential  members  of  his  Cab- 
at  his  Dost  if  permitted  to  ao  so.  All  these  officers,  inet,  teemed  with  violent  denunciations  of  the  Sen- 
save  onlv  Cramer,  are  citizens  of  New  York.  It  was  ators  from  New  York  for  "  opposing  the  Administn- 
proposea  to  displace  them  all,  not  for  any  alleged  tion  and  dictatin^if"  to  the  President.  rcreouswh'J 
laults,  or  for  any  alleged  need  or  advantage  to  the  \isited  the  Executive  Mansion  reported  the  Presidect 
public  service,  but  in  order  to  give  the  great  office  of  as  resentfld  and  impatient  of  hesitation  to  advisee  aod 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York  to  Mr.  William  H.  consent  to  what  ho  proposed.  We  had  made  do  t»- 
Robertson,  as  a  reward  for  certain  acts  of  bis,  said  to  sault  upon  anybody.  W  e  have  at  all  times  refused  to 
have  *^  aided  in  making  the  nomination  of  General  answer  questions  by  representatives  of  the  preseorto 
Garfield  possible.*'  make  complaint  or  comment,  or  even  denial,  of  tb^ 

The  chain  of  removals  thus  proposed  was  broken  by  many  truthless  articles  published  against  us  by  fff- 

General  Badeau  promptly  decliningto  accept  the  new  clous  champions  of  the  Administration.    Indeed,  be- 

place  to  which  he  was  to  be  sent.  These  nominations  yond  confidential  consultations  with  brother  Seoaton 

summoned  every  member  of  the  Senate  to  say  wheth-  and  officials,  we  have  said  nothing  mitil  now  oo  tiK 

er  he  advised  such  transaction.    The  movement  was  subject.     Nor  have  we,  or  either  ol  us,  promoted  the 

more  than  a  surprise.    We  had  been  told,  only  a  few  dead-lock  in  the  Senate  in  order  to  prevent  w  'vb^- 

hours  before,  that  no  removals  in  New  York  offices  ence  action  on  any  nomination,  nor  nave  we  ever^} 

were  soon  to  be  made,  or  even  considered,  and  had  stated. 

been  requested  to  witnhold  papers  and  su^estions        Immediately  alter  the  nominations  were  pobli&bed. 

bearing  on  the  sul^ect,  which  had  been  sent  to  us  for  letters  and  telegrams  in  great  numbers  came  frcic 

presentation  should  occasion  arise,  until  we  had  no-  every  part  of  the  State  from  its  leading  citiacns,  pfo- 

tice  from  the  President  of  his  readiness  to  receive  testing  against  the  proposed  changes  and  condemnii^ 

them.    Hearing  that  the  Vice-President  was  equ^ly  them  on  many  grounds.     Several  thousands  iA)f»^- 

STuprised,  we  went  to  Mr.  James,  the  Cabinet  officer  ing  mercantile  firms  in  New  York,  oonstitoting, 'r<<^ 

from  our  State,  and  learned  that,  though  he  had  spent  are  informed,  a  m^jority^  of  every  oranch  of  t««, 

some  time  witn  the  President  on  the  morning  ol  tlie  sent  us  remonstrances ;  sixty  of  the  eighty-oc«  Be- 

day  the  nominations  were  sent  in,  no  disclosure  of  an  publican  members  of  the  Asaembly^  by  letter  or  n*- 

intention  to  send  them  had  been  made  to  him,  and  morial,  made  objec^ons ;  representatives  in  Congress 

that  he  first  knew  of  the  matter  by  hearsay  following  State  officials,  business  men,  professional  men,  coffi- 

the  event.    Af^er  earnest  reflection  and  consultation  mercial  men,  industrial  and  politiGal  oiganixatkntf  t^ 

we,  beheving  the  proceeding   unwise   and  wrong,  among  the  remonstrants,  ana  they  apeak  from  eta; 
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1  of  the  State.    Besides  the  nominations  already  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  late  Admin- 

id  to.  there  were  awuitinff  the  action  of  the  Sen-  istration  up  to  its  expiration,  less  than  ten  weeks  aj<o, 

venil  citizens  of  New  York  named  for  offices  approved  General  Mcrritt  as  an  officer^  is  well  known, 

;tcd  with  courts— dLitrict  attorneys  and  mar-  and  it  is  not  here  suggested  that  any  citizen  had  peti- 

The^e  were  all  re-appointments ;  most  of  them  tioned  for  his  removtu,  or  that  official  delinquency  on 

>een  originally  commii^sioned  by  Mr.   Hayes,  his  part  is  the  reason  of  it.    In  place  of  an  experi- 

were  oertifled  by  the  judges  of  courts  and  many  enced  officer  in  the  midst  of  his  term  fixed  by  law,  it 

eminent  persons  who  attested  the  faithfulness  is  proposed  suddenly  to  put  a  man  in  who  has  no 

lerits  of  their  service,  and  recommended  their  training  for  the  position  and  who  can  not  be  said  to 

uonce.    Thev  wore  not  presented  by  us.     We  have  any  special  fitness  for  its  official  duties.    In  the 

lot  attempted  to  dictate,  nor  Iiavc  we  asked  the  inaugural  of  President  Garfield,  delivered  on  the  4th 

ation  of  one  person  to  any  office  in  the  State,  of  March,  stand  these  words:  *'The  civii  service  can 

I,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  written  reouest,  never  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis  until  it  is  regu- 

th  above,  we  have  never  even  expressea  our  lated  by  law.    For  the  good  of  the  service  itself,  for 

a  to  the  President  in  any  case,  unless  questioned  the  protection  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the 

ird  to  it.  appointing  power  against  the  waste  of  time  and  the 

le  days  ago,  the  President  abruptly  withdrew,  obstruction  of  the  public  business  caused  by  the  inor- 

and  the  same  act,  the  names  of  General  Wood-  dinate  pressure  for  place,  and  for  the  protection  of  in- 
ad  Mr.  Tenny.  and  of  two  marshals.  This  un-  curabents  against  intrigue  and  wrong,  I  shall  at  the 
ientcd  proceecling,  whether  permissible  by  law  proper  time  ask  Congress  to  fix  the  tenure  of  minor 
,  was  gravely  significant.  The  President  had  offices  in  the  several  executive  departments,  and  pro- 
atcd  these  omccrs  after  they  had  been  weighed  scribe  the  grounds  upon  which  removals  be  made 
I  balance.  Their  official  records  were  before  during  the  terms  for  wnich  incumbents  have  been  ap- 
nd  had  been  fully  scrutinized  and  approved.  It  pointed.^'  How  good  a  distinction  is  which  would 
>e  presumed  that  he  thought  the  nominations  fit  make  the  major  offices  a  prey  to  intrigue  and  wrong 
iiadc,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  them,  and  shield  the  minor  offices  from  a  like  horde,  and  de- 
is  no  allesfation  that  he  discovered  any  unfit-  cide  whether  the  coUectorships  of  the  country  should 
1  them  afkorward.  It  could  hardly  be  that  he  belong  to  the  exposed  or  to  the  protected  class,  need 
ered  unfitness  in  all  of  them  ali^e.  What,  then,  not  be  discussed  here.  Assuming  General  Merritt  to 
e  meaning  and  purpose  of  this  peremptory  step  r  be  an  officer  of  average  fitness  and  honesty,  it  mi^ht 
i  immed'uitcly  stated,  as  if  by  authority,  and  be  reasonably  arg[ued  that  all  Senators  should,  with 
to  be  admitted,  that  the  purpose  was  to  force  alacrity,  advise  his  displacement  by  means  of  obvious 
late  or  Senators  to  vote  as  they  could  not  vote  if  superiority.    Possibl}^  it  might  be  said  that  all  should 

0  from  Executive  interference:  it  was  to  control  advise  the  selection  in  General  Merritt' s  place  of  a 
;ion  of  Senators  touching  matters  committed  by  man  who,  without  any  superior  fitness,  had  rendered 
>nstitution  to  the  Senate  exclusively.  It  has  his  country,  or  even  his  partv,  conspicuous  or  exalted 
u^gested,  in  addition,  that  by  recalling  these  service.  The  case  in  hand  d.oes  not  belong  to  either 
ations  and  holding  them  in  his  own  hand,  the  of  these  classes.  The  vocation  of  Mr.  Robertson  and 
ent  might,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  another  his  legislative  and  professional  experience  and  sur- 
ation,  use  them  to  compensate  that  failure.   If  it  roundmgs  do  not  denote  a  superiority  of  these  <juali- 

Bupposed  all  these  public  trusts  are  to  be,  or  tics,  the  knowledge,  business  habits,  and  familiarity 

in  any  event  be  msAe  personal  perquisites  to  witn  the  revenue  laws  and  system  of  the  United  States 

died  and  disposed  of,  not  only  to  punish  inde-  ivhich  might  make  him  more  competent  than  General 

ic3  of  senatorial  votes  and  action,  out  llquid^to  Merritt  to  collect  the  vast  revenues  and  administer 

al  obligations  of  any  individual,  however  hifrh  the  vast  business  pertaining  to  the  port  of  New  York, 

ion,  the  conditions  are  utterly  vicious  and  de-  He  certainly  can  not  in  this  respect  oe  held  an  excep- 

g,  and  their  acceptance  would  compel  repra-  tion  to  the  rules  of  right  and  consistency  on  which 

vcs  of  States  to  flmg  down  their  oath  and  rep-  the  Constitution  and  laws  have  placed  the  public  serv- 

itive  duty  at  the  footstool  of  executive  power,  ice.     We  know  of  no  personal  or  political  service 

ing  this  sweeping  and  startling  executive  act  rendered  by  Mr.  Robertson  so  transcendent  that  the 

»minous  avowals  that  dissent,  or  failure  to  "  ad-  oollectorship  of  New  York  should  be  taken  in  the 

id  consent,"  would  be  held  an  act  of  offense,  midst  of  a  term  and  given  him  as  a  recompense.    Mr. 

agall  Senators  from  whatever  State  to  the  Ex-  Robertson  Is  reported  by  the  "New  York  Tribune" 

J  displeasure.     Thus  we  found  ourselves  con-  as  declaring  that  his  nomination  was  a  "reward,"  a 

1  by  the  question  whether  wo  shall  surrender  "reward  for  his  action  as  a  delegate  to  the  National 
dn  ri^ht  and  sworn  duty  of  Senators  by  con-  Convention."  If  Mr.  Robertson  In  his  action  was  in- 
y  to  what  we  believed  to  oe  vicious  and  hurtful,  fluencedby  a  sense  of  duty,  if  he  voted  and  acted  his 
issigned  a  position  of  disloyalty  to  the  Admin-  honest  conviction,  it  is  dif&cult  to  see  what  dfum  he 
)n  which  we  helped  bring  in,  and  the  success  had  for  any  reward,  not  to  speak  of  such  a  great  re- 
ch  we  earnestly  wish  for.  We  know  no  theory  ward.  The  action  of  which  an  estimate  is  thus  in- 
i  by  any  party  which  requires  such  submission  vited  is  understood  to  be  this :  Mr.  Robertson  and 
low  exacted.  Although  party  service  maybe  sixty-nine  other  men  accepted  from  the  State  Con  veu- 
oonsidered  in  making  the  selection  for  public  tion  a  certain  trust.  They  sought  and  accepted  the 
,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  Senate  is  position  of  agents  or  delegates  to  the  National  Con  ven- 

to  remove  without  cause  incumbents  merely  to  tion.  The  State  Convention  declared  that  its  pLtdnly 
place  for  those  whom  any  individual,  even  the  stated  judgment  and  policy  was  to  be  observed  and 
ent  or  a  member  of  his  Cabinet,  wishes  to  repay  supported  oy  those  it  commissioned.  To  this  declara- 
ing  recreant  to  others  or  serviceable  to  him.  tion  all  selectwl  as  delegates  gave  implied  consent,  but 
ibout  two  years  ago  the  Senate  advised  that  several  of  them  in  addition  made  most  specific  per- 
il Merritt  be  appointed  collector  at  New  York,  sonal  pledges  and  engagements  to  exert  themselves  in 
iderstood  that  among  the  Senators  who  so  ad-  good  taith  throughout  to  secure  the  nomination  of 
wras  Mr.  Wiudom,  now  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  General  Grant.  They  made  this  pledge  as  a  means  of 
ad  head  of  the  department  whose  subordinate  obtaining  their  own  appointments  as  delegate,  and 
il  Merritt  is.  Another  Senator  known  to  have  they  did,  as  we  both  personally  know,  obtain  their 
this  advice  was  Mr.  Kirkwood,  now  Secretary  seats  in  the  National  Convention  upon  the  fail^  of 
Interior.  It  is  said,  like  the  Postmaster-Gen-  their  personal  statements  of  their  earnestness  and 
[>m  our  own  State,  that  these  Cabinet  officers  fidelity.  The  obligation  thus  assumed  we  understood 
ot  taken  into  consultation  touching  the  removal  to  involve  integrity,  as  much  as  the  obli^tion  of  one 
lend  Merritt,  but  their  sworn  and  official  ao-  who  receives  the  proxy  of  a  stockholder  m  a  oorpora- 
B  Senators  is  none  the  less  instructive.    That  tion  upon  a  pledge  and  promise  to  vote  as  his  prin- 
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dpal  would  vote.    Whether  Mr.  Bobcrtson  was  or 
was  not  himself  bound,  "'    ' "  *^  "  *    -'* 

oation,  but  by  express! 


was  not  himself  bound,  not  only  bv  honor  and  impli- 

^v  j^vi^g  "^  word,  becomes 
quite  unmaterial  in  view  of  the  claim  made  for  him. 


It  is  insisted  that  he  ^*  organized  the  bolt,*'  or,  as  it 
has  been  sometimes  stated,"*  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
bolt"  This  is  to  say  that  he  invited,  persuaded,  or 
induced  others  whom  he  knew  had  given  their  word 
and  had  obtained  their  seats  by  doinff  so.  to  violate 
their  word  and  betray  not  only  the  Kepuolicans  as- 
sembled in  State  Convention,  but  the  Republicans  of 
their  districts  as  well,  who  had  trusted  in  their  honor. 
Whoever  counsels  and  procures  another  to  do  a  dis- 
honest or  dishonorable  act  must  share  with  that  other 
the^ilt,  and  should  share,  also,  the  odium  justly  at- 
tachmg  to  it.  We  are,  therefore,  wholly  unable,  upon 
whatever  ground  we  put  it,  to  see  justification  for 
ourselves,  should  we  become  parties  to  using  the  pub- 
lic trusts  which  belong  to  the  people  to  require  such 
service  in  such  modes.  But  the  appliances  employed 
to  effect  the  results  set  up  new  standards  of  responsi- 
bility, and  invade,  as  wo  believe,  the  truths  and  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  separate  and  co-ordinate  branches 
ot  the  Government  stand.  A  Senator  has  his  own 
responsibility ;  he  is  amenable  to  his  State  and  to  the 
body  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  he  is  bound  by  his 
oath  to  ** advise  and  consent''  on  his  conscience  and 
judgment  before  God,  whatever  or  whoever  else  may 
constrain  him;  he  is  to  be  exempt  from  executive 
menace  and  disfavor  on  the  one  hand,  and  executive 
inducement  on  the  other. 

Lonff  standing  on  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Has  been  a  declaration  that  a  member  shall  suf- 
fer ex{>ulsion  who  even  shall  report  the  wishes  of  the 
executive  head  of  the  government  to  influence  the 
votes  of  members.  The  British  Constitution  is  not 
more  iealouB  than  ours  in  this  regard.  To  give  advice, 
and  nonest,  independent  advice,  as  to  appointments 
proposed,  is  as  much  the  rij^ht  and  duty  of  a  Senator 
as  it  is  the  right  or  duty  of  the  President  to  propose. 
Be  his  advice  one  way  or  the  other,  it  is  no  more  an 
act  of  disrespect  or  treason  to  the  nominating  power 
than  the  veixiict  of  a  jury  or  the  decision  of  a  jud^. 
The  idea  that  the  Senate  nas  simply  to  find  out  what 
is  wanted,  and  then  do  it,  we  can  not  believe  safe  or 
admissible,  and  thus  far  no  party  has  dared  or  de- 
scended to  set  up  such  a  test  of  party  fidelity  or  alle- 
giance. In  this  instance,  such  prominence  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  and  such  oistrust  has  been  ex- 
pressed of  the  correctness  of  our  position,  that  we 
think  it  right  and  dutiful  to  submit  the  matter  to  the 
power  to  which  alone  we  are  bound  and  ever  ready  to 
DOW.  The  Legislature  is  in  session.  It  is  RepubUcan 
in  its  minority,  and  New  York  abounds  in  sons  quite 
as  able  as  we  to  bear  her  message  and  commission  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  With  a  profound 
sense  of  the  obligation  we  owe,  with  devotion  to  the 
Bepublican  party  and  its  creed — "  liberty  and  right " 
^with  reverent  attachment  to  the  great  State  whose 
intcr^ts  and  honor  are  dear  to  us,  we  hold  it  respect- 
ful to  make  room  for  those  who  may  correct  all  records 
we  have  made  and  interpret  aright  all  duties  we  have 
misconserved.  We  therefore  inclose  our  resignations, 
but  hold  fast  the  privilege,  as  citizens  and  Bepub- 
licans.  to  stand  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  men 
and  of  all  representatives,  whether  of  tne  States,  the 
nation,  or  the  people. 

We  have  the  nonor  to  be,  very  respectflilly, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

BOSCOE  CONKLING, 
THOMAS  C.  PLATT. 
To  his  Excellency  Governor  Cornell,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  resignation  of  the  Senators  was  an* 
Doanced  to  the  two  Honses  of  the  Legislature 
on  the  19th  of  May,  and,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  statute,  it  would  be 
neoessary  to  begin  balloting  for  their  successors 
on  the  81  St.    It  soon  became  evident  that  it 


was  the  purpose  of  Messrs.  Conkling  and  Piatt 
to  seek  a  re-election  as  a  vindication  of  the 
course  they  had  seen  fit  to  adopt,  and  that 
they  would  meet  with  a  resolute  oppositioD 
from  a  considerable  number  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly.    It  £o 
happened  that  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Assembly  charged  with  the  duty  of  caUior 
a  caucus  in  case  it  was  required,  was  controUtd 
by  the  ^^  Stalwart  ^'  wing,  and  that  on  thepart 
of  the  Senate  by  the  Administration,  or  '*  Half- 
Breed  ''  wing  of  the  party,  as  these  factions 
were  popularly  designated.     The  opponents  of 
the  ex-Senators  were  generally  averse  to  a 
caucus,  fearing  that  it  would  be  so  cootroUed 
and  directed  as  to  put  them  in  the  position  of 
regular  candidates    for    re-election.    General 
George  H.  Sharpe,  chairman  of  the  Assemblj 
Committee,  requested  Mr.  Dennis  McCarthj, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee,  to  secure 
action  for  a  joint  invitation  to  a  caucus.    The 
committees,  however,  failed  to  co-operate,  and 
an  effort  to  secure  a  call  for  a  caucus,  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  Republican  members  of 
the  two  Houses,  was  also  unsuccessful,  and  nu 
Republican  caucus  was  held  before  the  date 
for  balloting  arrived.    Tlie  Democrats  held  i 
caucus  and  nominated  John  O.  Jacobs  as  a 
candidate  for  the  seat  vacated  by  Mr.  Conk- 
ling, and  Francis  Kernan  for  that  vacated  bj 
Mr.  Piatt.     The  first  ballot  was  taken  on  the 
8 let  of  May.     The  Democratic  vote  of  7  in 
the  Senate  and  47  in  the  Assembly  was  united 
on   the  regular  candidates,  except  that  }It. 
Jacobs  himself,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  voted  for  Georee  B.  Bradley  for  tie 
short-term    vacancy.    The    Republican  vote 
was  divided  among  nineteen  candidates.    Mr. 
Conkling  received  9  from  the  Senate  and  2C 
from  the  Assembly,  or  35   in   all;   19  were 
given  to  William  A.  Wheeler,  13  to  ShermsD 
S.  Rogers,  9  to  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  5  to  Richard 
Crowley,  4  to  Charles  J.  Folger,  8  to  Theodore 
M.  Pomeroy,  two  each  to  Henrv  E,  Tremain, 
Andrew  D.  White,  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Vill- 
iam  M.  Evarts,  and  Thomas  G.  Alvord,  aod 
one  each  to  Hamilton  Ward,  Warner  Miller, 
Samuel  S.  Edick,  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  Orlow 
W.  Chapman,  Silas  B.  Dutcher,  and  Eamihoo 
Fish.    The  Republican  vote  for  the  long-tenn 
vacancy  was :  For  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  Sfrointbe 
Senate  and  21  from  the  Assembly,  or  211  in 
all ;  21  for  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  12  for  Alonio 
B.  Cornell,  8  for  Elbridge  G.  Lapharo,  6  for 
Charles  J.  Folger,  5  for  William  M.  Evarts,  5 
for  Warner  Miller,  3  for  Richard  Crowley,  two 
each  for  Levi  P.  Morton,  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
Henry  E.  Tremaine,  Noah  Davis,  Joseph  E 
Choate,  and  Sherman  S.  Rogers,  and  one  each 
for  George  H.  Sharpe,  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy, 
William  A.  Wheeler,   and  John  M.  Francii. 
The  full  Republican  strength  was  25  in  the 
Senate  and  81   in  the  Assembly.    The  vote 
given  to  Conkling  and  Piatt  on  this  first  baQoi 
was  regarded  as  indicating  their  entire  support, 
and  was  at  no  tune  exceeded  in  the  long  con- 
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it  followed.  The  balloting  oontinned  Depew  withdrew  his  name  and  declined  to  be 
«  special  incident  until  the  9th  of  Jnne,  a  candidate,  taking  occasion  to  repel  various 
)ublican  vote,  other  than  that  cast  for  charges  and  accusations  that  had  been  made 
ig  and  Piatt,  varying  from  day  to  day.  in  regard  to  his  position  and  conduct.  Five 
date  mentioned,  S.  H.  Bradley,  of  Oat-  ballots  were  taken  in  the  caucus  for  a  candi- 
3  County,  made  a  personal  explanation  date  for  the  position  vacated  by  Mr.  Oonkling, 
Lssembly,  in  which  he  charged  Loren  B.  which  finally  resulted  in  a  nnion  of  all  the 
J,  of  the  Senate,  with  offering  him  the  votes  on  Mr.  Warner  Miller.  Elbridge  G. 
|3,000  to  cast  his  vote  for  ChaunceyM.  Lapham  was  nominated  for  the  place  vacated 
Tha  candidacy  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  on  the  by  Mr.  Piatt,  receiving  thirty-eight  of  the 
the  Democrats,  had  been  the  subject  of  sixty-six  votes  cast  on  the  first  ballot.  The 
riticism,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  original  supporters  of  Conkling  and  Piatt  for 
leinber  of  the  Legislature,  and  after  the  re-election  took  no  part  in  the  conference,  and 
third  ballot,  which  took  place  on  the  refused  to  vote  for  the  candidates  on  the  bal- 
une,  he  withdrew.  A  caucus  was  held  lotings  which  followed  in  the  joint  session  of 
e  day,  and  after  explanations  from  Mr.  the  twoHonses.  The  vote  on  the  forty-second 
and  others,  the  name  of  Clarkson  N.  ballot  for  the  short-term  vacancy  was :  Lap- 
was  substituted.  The  vote  on  the  ham,  67;  Potter,  50;  Conkling,  31,  and  Cor- 
fifth  ballot  stood  as  follows:  For  the  nell,  1;  total,  149;  necessary  for  a  choice,  75 ; 
rm  vacancy.  Potter,  53 ;  William  A.  for  the  long-term  vacancy :  Miller,  68 ;  Ker- 
p,  50;  Roscoe  Conkling,  32;  Elbridge  G.  nan,  50;  Wheeler,  19;  Rogers,  4;  Cornell,  1. 
1, 17 ;  George  G.  Hoskins,  3,  and  Charles  and  seven  "  scattering."  The  voting  continued 
r,  1 ;  for  the  long-term  vacancy,  Francis  in  the  same  spirit  nntil  July  17th,  when,  on  the 
,  63 ;  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  52  ;  Thomas  forty-eighth  ballot.  Speaker  Sharpe,  of  the  As- 
,  27 ;  A.  B.  Cornell,  7 ;  Richard  Crow-  sembly,  declared  his  purpose  of  voting  for  the 

George  G.  Hoskins,  5  ;   Elbridge  G.  conference  candidates.    The  result  of  the  vote 

L,  3,  and  Henry  E.  Tremaine,  1.     After  on  that  day  was  for  Conkling's  former  seat: 

•ty-first  ballot,  which  took  place  July  Lapham,  68 ;    Conkling,  29 ;   Potter,  47,  and 

Piatt  withdrew  from  the  contest,  the  Evarts,  1 ;    for  Piatt's  place  Miller  received 

inding  then  for  the  place  which  he  had  seventy-six  votes,  including  those  of  one  Sen- 

— Kernan,  53;  Depew,  51 ;  Piatt,  28;  ator  and  seven  Assemblymen  who  had  hither- 

11;   Crowley,   7;   Lapham,  2;  Tre-  to  acted  with  the  "  Stalwarts ";  Kernan's  vote 

1,  and  Wheeler,  1.     His  vote  was  im-  was  forty-seven,  and  the  rest  of  the  Republican 

ly  scattered,  the  larger  part  of  it  going  votes  were  scattered  among  nine  candidates, 

to  Crowley.    An  effort  was  made  at  Fish  receiving  nine  and  Wheeler  four.    Miller 

e  to  secure  a  conference  of  Republican  was  declared  elected.    The  contest  in  behalf 

•3,  and  sixty-two  sijfnatures  were  ob-  of  Conkling  was  kept  np  some  days  longer, 

o  the  following  "  call" :  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  his  supporters  to 

*,,  More  than  four  weeks  have  been  spent  in  ^^^^^  ^^  adjournment,  and  the  consequent 

tempt  to  elect  two  United  States  Senator  to  postponement  of  the  election  to  the  next  ses- 

ftcanciea  occasioned  by  the  resiornation  of  the  sion.     Finally,  on  the  22d  of  July,  the  "  Stal- 

Kjoe  Conkling  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Piatt ;  warts,"  in  conference,  adopted  the  following 

19.  We  believe  it  to  be  our  imperative  duty,  t,     ,     ,   -r-          i.             *  .^^    t>      vi.         .    .i 

d  alike  by  the  intere.ife§  of  members  of  this  Resolved^  If  a  conference  of  the  Republicans  in  the 

ire  and  by  the  interests  of  the  whole  people.  Legislature  be  called  without  stating  the  purpose  of 

to  fill  said  vacancies :  therefore  fi"ch  conference,  thai  all  attend  the  same :  that  in 

le  undersigned.  Republican  members  of  the  conference  we  take  a  stand  for  a  caucus,  to  be  held  at 

ire,  do  hereby  agree  that  when  sixty-five  or  some  future  time,  for  the  l)urposo  of  nominating  a 

publican  members  of  the  Lerislaturo  shall  United  States  Senator;  that  if  such  demand  lor  acau- 

led  this  paper  we  will  attend  a  conference  of  c^s  at  »  future  time  be  conceded,  we  attend  the  same, 

lers,  together  with  all  other  Republican  mem-  «»d  if  pronerly  and  duly  held  will  abide  the  result ; 

►  may  join  us,  and  at  such  conference  proceed  *bat  if  such  demand  is  not  conceded,  we  retire  from 

ioa  voce  for  candidates  to  fill  said  vacancies :  ^®  conference. 

n  two  candidates  shall  have  each  received  jYA^  having  been  adopted  as  an  expression 

■  votes  cast  m  said  conference,  sixty-five  or  i*  VL     a  *.        •     *.•               \.  a    ^  .^««^  .i^fi«u« 

inj?,  we  will  make  said  candidates  so  r«ceiv-  of  the  determmation  reached,  a  more  definite 

number  of  votes  our  candidates  at  the  next  form  was  given  to  the  action  by  the  follow- 

succeedinj?  meeting  of  the  joint  Afficmbly  ing: 

'Jtt  Z!l  ^*tJi£Sll  f^Jf^!2S?:.|PI£;;V^  RetoUed^  To  be  the  sense  of  this  conference  that 

^X\^^\}^}^!^^1^t\lln^  ^v  Senators  Winslow  and  Braman  bo  requested  to  see 

.^il^r^^lJ^  w5  «t  Z  i^^Zkw  P>.«™  aiid  agree  with  Judge  Robertson  thatif  he  will  an- 

«^5r  nf  I?i  fi^t  fii  i?^^^^  noun^  to  the  raeeti^of  the  jomt  convention  to-dav 

tati^as  't^  '^taM^coXTnc^Vha^^  Z^l  ^^^^^^^^.£^1^^}^  ^f  ^^^n^tin.  a 

their  names  appear  hereon  or  not.  ^j^  conference  or  caucus  and  abide  by  the  result  of 

conference,  at  which  sixty-seven  mem-  *"^^  nommation. 

ire  present,  was  held  on  the  8th  of  July,  Accordingly,  after  the  first  ballot  of  that 

le  ballots  having  then  been  taken.    Mr.  day,  a  recess  was  taken,  and  Senator  Robert- 


\ 
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80D,   th6  presiding  ofSoer  of  tlie  joint  As-  1876,  1878,  and  1880.    In  Congress  he  his 

sembly^  announced  that  a  conference  of  Re-  been  regarded  as  a  careful  and  conscientioiu 

publicans  would  be  held  immediately.    After  rather  than  a  brilliant  legislator,  and  in  politics 

some  discussion  as  to  the  means  of  bringing  was  in  general  sympathy  with  the  Ck)nkling 

about  a  "  regular  caucus,"  it  was  voted  to  wing  of  the  party. 

adjourn  and  **  meet  in  caucus  "  at  three  o'clock,  The  charge  ot  bribery  made  by  Assemblj- 

for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  man  Bradley  against  Senator  Sessions,  to  which 

United  States  Senator.    The  "•  Stalwarts  "  took  reference  has  been  made,  led  to  an  investigi- 

part  in  the  caucus,  and  the  vote  for  candidate  tion   by  a  committee   of  the  Assembly,  the 

was:  Lapham,  61;   Conkling,  28;  Evarts,  1;  result  of  which  was  reported  by  the  Repob- 

and  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  1.     The  nomination  lican  majority  and  the  Democratic  minority 

of  Lapham  was  then  made  unanimous  on  mo-  of  the  committee  on  the  5th  of  July.    In  the 

tion  of  Senator  Winslow,  who  had  been  a  mean  time  Mr.  Sessions  and  others  had  been 

prominent  supporter  of  Conkling.     Tlie  joint  indicted   for  bribery  by  the   Grand  Jury  of 

Assembly  resumed  its  session  at  5  p.m.,  and  Albany. County.    The  report  of  the  miyoritj 

the  fifty-sixth  ballot  on  the  election  of  a  sue-  of    the  committee  was  short,  the  followiog 

cessor  of  Senator  Conkling  was  taken,  result-  being  all  but  the  introductory  part : 

ing  in  ninety-two  votes  for  Lapham  and  forty-  Eminent  counsel  appeared  for  and  in  behalf  of  the 

two  for  Potter.  persons  charged  by  Mr.  Bradley  with  making  the 

WA.BNER  Miller  was  bom  in  Oswego  Conn-  proposition  to  him,  and  the  committee  waa  repre- 

ty,  August  12,  1838,  his  parents  being  of  Ger-  *®''!fL^^^ !?®.  *^^^-'  ^^  "^iw"?  ^^  intrusted  the 

.«I«  «J4.-««4.:^1.       tjIv  ^«5^^..««4.^,i  :«  +1,^  ^«u  conduct  of  the  mquiry  mto  all  the  matters  that  were 

pan  extraction.     He  was  educated  m  the  pub-  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee.    The  ia- 

lic  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  passed  vestigation  extended  through  a  period  of  about  two 

through  Union  College,  graduating  in   1860.  weeks,  and  the  printed  report  of  the  testimony  tokoi 

He   then    engaged   in    teaching    at   the   Fort  and  the  proceedings  had  formed  a  volume  of  500  pseet, 

Edward  Collegiate  Institute,  but  on  the  break-  S^'S^  accompany  this  report.    The  testimony  oi  lli. 

r^        «  vyv/xi«^.«i.w  .tuoi,iuui.c^,  i/ui.  v/u  i,«v  v/1  vuB.  Bradley  was  direct  and  pasitive,  and  be  unequiTocaUy 

mg  out  of  the  civil  war  enlisted  as  a  private  charged  that  on  the  8th  day  of  June  last  he  was  sp- 
in the  Fifth  New  York  Cavalry.  Serving  un-  proached  by  the  Hon.  Loren  B.  Seasions,  a  member 
der  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  he  was  of  the  present  Senate  of  this  State,  who  at  the  saroe 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  After  the  battle  of  J!™«  o^«^  ^/ .  PJ^^  ^.  ^^  ^«  .^T  ^^  *\^  *?' 
Winchester  he  was  take(prisoner  and  paroled  SilngX"  o?e'  iS^^^n^SSItaT^  i^^^ltc:^ 
on  the  held,  and  soon  after  received  an  hon-  his  vote  for  Chaunccy  M.  Dcpew  for  said  office.  The 
orable  discharge  from  the  army  and  went  to  denial  of  Mr.  Sessions  was  as  definite  as  the  chaige 
Europe.  There  he  became  interested  in  the  of  Mr.  Bradley^  and  his  testimony  in  supcort  thereof 
subject  of  paper-manufacture,  and  on  his  re-  ^as  equally  positive  The  remaixiing  eviaenoe  in  the 
.  ^  i.  11'  i*^j  *t*vw«iv,  cuixA  ^yu  V  case  18  Circumstantial.  Besides  the  testmiony  relatisfr 
turn  established  a  manufactory  at  Herkimer,  to  the  chai>re  preferred  by  Mr.  Bradley,  evidence  wm 
In  this  business  he  has  continued  to  the  pres-  adduced  upon  the  investigation  tendin^ir  to  prove  thtt 
ent  time.  His  first  active  participation  in  poll-  active  members  of  the  Assembly  had  been  approached 
tics  was  in  1872,  when  he  was  a  delegate  to  ^y,^^%  C^*^^^*  ^'  Edwards,  with  oorrnpt  proposals 
the  National  RepubUcan  Convention  at'phUa-  f^it^  t'K:ii::;  ii%T^Ztft^ 
delphia.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Assem-  Senator.  During  a  portion  of  the  time  that  the  in- 
bly  in  1874,  and  re-elected  in  1875.  In  1878  vestigation  waa  in  progress  the  District  Attorney  of 
he  became  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  the  County  of  Albany  was  present  and  heard  the 

Twenty-second  District,  which  included  the  Jf  <=i™?^^  ^^  wa®?fi.f  fi^!^;?]?"!??^^* 

«««.,* '^       ^   IT    1  •            T  j»                  J  T       •  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  With  the  proeecn- 

counties  of   Herkimer,  Jefferson,  and  Lewis,  tion  of  the  said  persons  charged  with  the  offense  of 

He  was  elected  in  November  of  that  year,  and  attempt  to  bribe.    He  instituted  proceedings  agaiDEt 

re-elected   to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  in  such  persons  as  soon  as  practicable. 

1330.  After  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  who  were 

TrT*i>T>»r^T!i  o    T  >n^*«^  ™-«o  iv^w«  «♦  -!?....».:»»  produced  and  sworn  before  the  committee,  and  be- 

Elbridoe  G  Lapham  was  born  at  Farming-  }J,^  ^^  proceedings  and  testimony  were  pAntedMid 

ton,  ^ew  York,  October  18,  1814.     His  early  fumishecl  to  the  committee  and  an  opportunity  wm 

life  was  spent  on  a  farm,  and  his  education  was  gnven  them  to  examine  it  for  the  purpose  of  reportiDg 

obtained    in   the  common  schools  and  at  the  thereon.  Senator  Sessions  and  Charles  A.  Edwards, 

Canandaigua  Academy,  where  he  was  a  class-  ^^^  ^f '^.  ^^^'Sfi  ^^^  ^^  T™*'  5^1  ''^^*'lJl'!J 

«,«*^  ^#  c*^..i.^«    A     t\       1           A  Z      "  ^  ~  severally  indicted  by  a  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of 

naate  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.     After  leaving  Albany;  upon  which  indictment  thev  were  arr^^ 

the  academy  he  studied  civil  engineering,  and  and  handed  over  for  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  School 

was  for  a  time  employed  as  a  civil  engineer  on  of  said  countv,  a  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the 

the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.     Relinquish-  VTfJ^^:    Official  information  of  the  findinir  of  the 

\ntT  tViof  A>»r^ir.«^/.»4^  1,^  »4^»Ai^A  i««r   ««^  «,.«o  bills  of  mdictmcnt  and  the  suhsequent  proceedings 

mg  that  employnaent,  he  studied  law^  and  w^  ^^^  ^  ^^o^^  ^^^  ^^,  fumished^to  tho'^committee 

admitted  to  the  bar  m  1844,  soon  after  which  by  the  said  district  attorney,  as  will  appear  from  tb« 

he  settled  at  Canandaigua,  where  he  still  re-  following  communication,  vi*. : 

sides.     In  1867  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  u^^  q,  Albakt,  Dmraior  ATiowrWs  Omc^ 

York  Constitutional  Convention,  but  was  never  •/ww  Wi  i^i. 

a  candidate  for  a  political  office  until  1874,  '*DeabSib:  In  response  to  your  request  to  be  in- 

when  he  was  nominated  and  elected  as  Repre-  ^^1^"^"  le^^tf  1eiil'o.Srr ^  S^bS^  It 

sentative  of    the  Twenty-seventh  District  m  Phelpa,  and  Charles  A.  Edwards  have  been  indicted 

Congress.     He  was  sacoessively  re-elected  in  for  attempted  bribery  of  members  of  the  Legislitare 
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)r  not,  I  would  toy  that  those  reports  are  cor-  used  for  any  corrupt  purpose ;  nor  is  there  any  proof 

at  they  have  been  arraigned^  pleaded  not  ofany  intention  so  to  use  it. 

id  have  given  bail.    Thay  will  be  tried  as  4.  The  promise  was  made  of  a  high  Federal  office 

I  can  properly  prepare  their  cases  for  trial.  — that  of  United  States  Marshal  within  the  District 

respectfully  odours.  of  New  York — to  one  member  of  the  Legislature 

D.  CADY  UERBIOE,  District  Attorney."  to  influence  his  vote  for  a  Senator  in  Congress,  the 

urts  having  taken  cognizance  of  the  oflfenses  promise  or  expectation  coming  from  a  United  States 

to  have  been  committed,  and  which  are  the  commissioner  and  United  States  supervisor  of  eleo- 

D  the  committee  was  required  to  investigate,  ^^^^^\  Jo}^  1-  ^^Y^'^P?,^-,  ^  ^^  made  to  State  Sen- 

Qittee  is  of  the  opinion  that,  without  ftirther  atpr  Strahan,  of  Sew  York  city,  at  the  Umon  League 

>n3  from  the  Assembly,  it  would  be  improper  ^lub,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  ot  May,  and  was  made 

ise  for  them  to  prejudice  the  cases  by  rencfcr-  ^  mlluence  Mr.  Strahan's  vote  m  the  election  of  Sen- 

ibmittin?  to  the  Assembly  a  decbion  upon  a^"  '^^  Congress ;  but  it  is  proper  to  state  tliat  when 

mco  that  has  been  taken  therein,  and  there-  Mr.  Davenport  appeared  before  the  committee  he  oon- 

r  submit  with  this  report  the  evidence  and  Jjiedjiis  so-called     authority  "  simply  and  solely  to 

igs  taken  on  such  investigation  for  the  con-  Mr.  Knox,  the  fnend  ot  Senator  Strahan,  who  was 

1  of  the  Assembly.    From  the  nature  of  the  confirmed  as  marshal  on  the  toUowmg  day.    It  is  also 

I  it  may  be  well  doubted  if  it  were  expected  proper  to  state  that  Senator  Strahan  was  not  in  any 

led  that  the  committee  should  go   further  way  moved  trom  his  purpose  of  action  at  Albany  by 

report  the  evidence  and  proceedings.     It  is  a^X  <>*  ^he  promises  ot  Mr.  Davenport  in  New  York, 

ible  that  at  the  Umo  of  the  adoption  of  the  ^'J®^'!?^  ^'^^y  "^^^  genuine  or  not.                ,    .  ,    . 

1  it  was  contemplated  that  immeduite  action  ^-  The  apparent  tender  of  money  for   legislation 

taken  by  the  courts  in  respect  to  the  matters  «pd  the  promise  of  money  m  the  case  of  throe,  it  not 

to  the  committee  for  investigation.    The  four,  members  of  the  Assembly  for  votes  or  mfluence 

e  deem  it  proper  to  express  the  opinion  that  growing  out  ot  the  election  ot  Senators,  was  before  the 

f  the  agitation  and  excitement  that  exist  re-  committee,  but  without  any  positive  knowledge  of  the 

the  election  of  United  States  Senators,  in  exlnbition  of  money,  though  in  one  case  it  was  prc- 

.n  with  which  the  charges  of  bribery  and  rented  m  an  envelope,  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Arm- 

0  bribe  were  made,  any  action  or  attempted  strong,  ot  Oneida,  and  supposed  to  contain  money,  but 

1  the  part  of  the  committee,  in  advising  or  ^hw  was  to  compensate  him  for  his  vote  upon  a  bill 
I?  to  advise  the  Assembly  in  regaixl  to  the  which  had  passed  the  Legislature,  and  the  offer  was 
would  tend  to  embarrass  the  administration  rejected.    The  testimony  docs  hot  show  one  dollar  rc- 

:  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  the  people  or  ceived  by  any  member  of  the  Legislature  or  directly 

ed,  and  that  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  the  offered  in  tlie  form  of  money  for  a  vote  for  any  candi- 

lich  have  taken  cognizance  of  all  the  orimi-  ^^^  ^^r  Senator  in  Congress,  except,  as  before  stated, 

nd  offenses  alleged  to  have  been  committed  '^^  ^^^  one  case  of  Mr.  Bradlcv,  who,  at  page  10  of  the 

irties  referred  to  or  in  any  way  implicated.  testimony,  swears  that  Mr.  Sessions  said,  '*  I  can  get 

KIDDER  M.  SCOTT  y^^  *  thousand  dollars  to  put  in  your  vest-pocket  to 

E.  A.  carpenter'  ^ote  for  Mr.  Depew"  ;  who  there  lintenedto  this  en- 

A.  S.  DRAPER         '  ticcment,  talked  about  it,  said  it  would  be  just  as  bad 

CHARLES  R.  sklNNER,  ^  vo<»  ^or  Chauncey  M.  Depew  without  getting  any 

T.  BO  ARDMAN.  money  as  to  get  it,  listened  again  to  the  temptation  and 

July  5  18S1.       '  statement,  "1  will  go  up-stairs  and  see  what  is  the 

*         '  best  I  can  do "  ;  and  from  this  temptation,  bv  appoint- 

ainority  report,  which  was  signed  by  ™cnt  with  Mr.  Sessions  (pages  11  and  14),  ho  went 

lymen  Brooks  and  Shanley,  dealt  with  ^^^  ^  ^^\  T™  ^"^  ^'''  ^^^'T'  *^1^^?  "^^J^.^'P 

•^  .             -  n                 *•      /u        V  J.  one  story  to  his  own  room,  where,  the  door  bemg 

Bct  more  ful  y,  presenting  the  substance  locked  by  Mr.  Bradley,  both  men  seated  themselves, 

ividence  and  announcing  the  following  and  the  money  was  paid  to  him  m  three  bills  of  $600 

established :  each,  and  in  ten  bills  of  $50  each.    In  the  report  of 

positive  use  and  misuse  of  money  at  Al-  J^^  interview  there  was  no  dispute,  while  Mr^^  Sessions 

Section  with  the  election  of  two^  United  ^P^^  ^1),  in  regard  to  the  money,  sweara  ''There  was 

mitors  in  the  canvass  growing  out  of  ^  T  ^''^  ^""'"^  ^'"^  ""  ^^n^^'-^"  ^^  '^i''^ "*  *"' ^u"^  l^^' 

m  of  Senators  Conkling  Sd  Plftt.  ^""1 J"^"  n'^^SrST  ^^"^T  T^'  ?  T^"'^  ^/  ^'^ 

presence  in  Albany  o*f  a  large  number  of  SfJ„^y  "l«; '    ^?^  ^S^  *^«^  ^  «^"«^  «  mysteiy  is 

ofecial  and  otherw^Be.  State  and   Federal,  f^tT.^.T'^^y,^^;^^ ''^  ^T^^^yK^yj^^^I^ 

and  engaged  in  the  eiection  of  two  UniteJ  te^i^v^t  TTt?«     '^a  ^T^  '^^^  ""^  ^^h 

lators  by  tEe  State  Legislature,  to  which  body  ,^^I  I?"^^' 5^'^' ^^T^^^f^  ^^  the  carrying  o^ 

itution  ind  the  laws  S,mmit  tlie  sole  right  o7  1"^^.  ""^  ""L"^^^^^  j?^"*  ^^"^  P"^^"""  ""^  ^^""'l  ""^^ 

While  there  is  no  proof  of  the  positive  use  ?!!'  '!!f.^  of^usmgeither  express  companies  for  the 

the 

3f  undue  influence  of  men  holding;  both  Fed-     ^ ^„        i  •      n      i-         v    •         *  *• 

State  offices  to  control  thU  election,  and  this  °*°°^y»  "^^  ^  *^"  ordinary  busmess  transactions. 

luence  includes  the  almost  constant  presence  The  following  resolutions  were  also  presented 

cc-Prosident  of  the  United  States,  and  the  «„  ,x-^,>^«  *a,.  f^«  «««-«„«i  «#  fU«  a«o™ki.,. 

>nstant  presence  of  the  two  United  States  ^  P^^^P®^  ^^^  ^^®  approval  of  the  Assembly : 

who  resigned  their  places,  one  of  whom,  Besohed^  That  it  is  in  evidence  before  the  select 

hirty-oneoallots,  asked  for  a  re-election  fh>m  committee  that  Samuel  H.  Bradley,  member  of  the 

ature  wliich  ^ve  him  his  first  election.   The  Assembly  from  the  First  District  of  'Cattaraugus  Coun- 

)f  other  candidates  has  also  been  conspicuous  ty,  was  in  possession  of  $2,000,  which  sum  of  money, 

beginning.  upon  his  own  sworn  statement  alone,  was  placed  m 

evidence  also  includes  the  fact  that  Sena-  his  hands  on  the  8th  of  June,  1881,  in  his  own  room 

>ns,  pending  the  election,  drew  from  the  at  the  Kenmore  Hotel,  by  Loren  B.  Sessions,  State 

boose  of  Spencer  Trask  &  Co.  $6,616,  and  Senator,  representing  the  Thirty-second  Senatorial 

3  accounts  at  this  bank  on  the  17th  of  June.  District  in  tne  Legislature  of  1880-^81,  and  composed 

\  of  $12,500,  $8,500,  $2,000,  and  $20,000  were  of  the  counties  of  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua, 

'  parties  friendly  to  Mr.  Depew,  but  no  evi-  Jiesolced,  Tliat  the  receipt  of  this  money  by  Mr. 

s  given  that  any  i»rt  of  the  money  here  Bradley  for   his   expected   and   promised   vote    for 

xcept  the  $2,000  paid  to  Mr.  Bradley,  was  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  a  candidate  before  the  Legislat- 
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object  or  purpose  named  an  oflfense"  defined  a^  felony.  ^^^7  ^jj^^^he  Others  were  of  local  importance 
The  willing  receipt  of  money  for  a  vote  in  the  Le^  only.  The  objections  to  the  yarious  bills  took 
lature,  even  for  tne  alle^d  purpose  of  expoi^ing  the  a  wide  range.  Some  were  regarded  as  oime- 
person  oflfering  the  bribe,  w  not  contemplated  as  an  in-  cessary,  Others  as  unconstitutional ;  some  were 
nooent  act  either  by  the  provisions  of  ti^^  loosely  drawn,  and  many  provided  for  eipen- 
orbythelawsof  the  State  (chapter 742, passed  ml 869)  "^y^^v  ^  »  ,  \u  i-.  *^  ^-j  x  ^  K]r 
which  particularized  the  act,  the  oflfense,  and  the  pun-  ditures  which  the  Governor  did  not  conader 
ishment  judicious.  A  large  number  of  items  in  the 
lietolved,  That  while  it  is  in  evidence  that  Senator  annual  supply  biD  were  disapproved  as  ex- 
Sessions  has  been  accustomed  to  receive  sums  of  travacant  or  unjustifiable.     One  of   the  early 

money,  and  m  one  case  as  large  a  sum  as  $500,  for  his  ;„«:,irLi.„   ^v  4.u1i   „««.:^^   ^«„   «    ^^^ ^^^^  jfi 

work  and  influence  in  securii^the  passageof  k  single  incidents  ot   the   session  was  a  reception  of 

biU  through  the  Legishiture,  and  that  bSore  hU  dec-  General  Grant,  while  on  a  visit  to  Albtny,  m 

tion  to  the  Senate  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  what  which  the  two  Houses  joined, 
is  commonly  known  and  understood  as  a  **  lobbyist,"         One  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  come 

^dthimr^mud'H.  B^lT^or'Sin-x"^"  J'^*-*  »•>_«  LegWatnre  was  that  of  con>pletiog 

and  promised  vote  for  Ohauncey  M.  Depew,  is  the  ^^^  revision  ot  the  laws  relating  to  assessment 

sworn  statement  of  Mr.  Bradley  himself.    No  other  nnd  taxation,  which  had  been  begun  in  1880. 

evidence  came  before  the  committee  that  shows  that  A  joint  committee  was  appointed  to  take  this 

any  other  sum  of  money  was  paid  to,  or  received  by,  i^  \^qj^a   consisting  of  five  Senators  and  eight 

■"^tj^^h^in^'^^^lr^ofmonevpcnd.  A^emblymen,  and  the  Governor  was«thor- 
ing  the  senatorial  canvass,  there  is  complete  evidence  i^^d  to  appoint  an  advisory  commission,  of 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sessions  drew  from  nis  bankers—  not  more  than  seven  nor  less  than  three  mem- 
Messrs.  Spencer  Trask  &  Co.— the  sum  of  $6,61G  in  bers,  to  aid  in  the  work.  To  act  upon  this 
currency,  and  that  nearly  $50,000,  including  this  sum,  commission  the  Governor  appointed  Joshua  M. 

was  drawn  and  used  by  other  parties  friendly  to  Mr.  -rr        ry  *.*.      r  ir* o        *.        c  irvoi, 

Depew,  but  no  evident  was  ofered  that  any  part  of  ^^n  Oott  of  Kings  County ;  Samuel  D   B»b- 

this    money  was  used    to  control  or  influence  the  cock,  of  New  York;  Tb  add  eus  Halt,  of  Ulster; 

choice  of  Senators.    The  parties  drawing  the  money,  Edward  W.  Foster,  of  St.  Lawrence ;  John  F. 

so  far  as  they  became  witnesses,  swear  that  it  was  Seymour,  of  Oneida ;  George  Geddes,  of  Onon- 

r'iS^'f^nTth'^fre totSrSawiL'^r^c^^  daga;  and  AlonzoBradner.  of  Livinpton-ba. 

Barber,  Edwards,  or  Phelps,  whose  names  were  most  ^^'  l^abcock  declmed  to  serve,  and  his  plice 

prominent  in  the  use  of  the  several  sums  of  money  was  taken  by  Andrew  H.  Green.     The  joint 

named  before  the  committee.  committee  and  the  commission  worked  more  or 

^<w/c*J,  That  the  testimony  token  before  the  com-  i^gg  j^  conjunction,  but  the  latter  body  acted 
mittoe  appointed  by  the  Assembly  on  the  9th  of  June,  ^^i„  ;«  „„  «;i„;^rv-«  ««».««:♦«.  u.,^x^^  «/  A\m^t 
1881,  belaid  before  the  District  ittomey  and  Grand  0°^^  >°  ^^  advisory  capacity,  having  no  direc 
Jury  of  the  County  of  Albany  for  such  examination  relations  With  the  Legislature.  The  result  of 
and  action  as  by  them  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  the  their  joint  efforts  was  the  reporting  of  sixteen 
appointed  trials  to  come  before  tlie  court,  and  with  the  bills,  only  eight  of  which  were  passed :  two 
wish  of  the  committee  and  of  the  Asscmblv  that  in  defeated  in  the  Senate,  and  therefor* 
every  case,  whenever  and  wherever  there  has  been  any  "«*«  ««»^»\^^  *"  ••  ^  ^^^  »««,  ««vx  »«^ 
violation  of  the  hiw  or  of  the  Constitution,  there  may  abandoned  m  the  Assembly ;  two  were  de- 
be  a  thorough  prosecution  of  the  same,  and  such  feated  in  the  Assembly,  and  not  acted  upon  n 
punishment  provided  as  is  due  for  the  oripio  com-  the  Senate;  one  was  rejected  by  both  Homes; 
"***^^  and  three  which  passed  the  Aa<*embly  failed  to 

The  mtyority  report,  however,  was  adopted,  secure  action  in  tne  Senate.  Those  which  b^ 
The  bribery  case  against  Loren  B.  Sessions  came  laws  were — 1,  one  amending  the  liw 
came  up  in  the  Albany  Court  of  Sessions  in  defining  lands,  and  making  it  include  railroad- 
September,  but  was  continued  to  the  next  term,  tracks,  telegraph  poles  and  lines,  undergroond 
and  in  January,  1882,  a  motion  was  pending  pipes,  etc. ;  2,  one  amending  the  law  for  tai- 
before  Judge  Westbrook,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ing  corporations,  so  as  to  remove  certain  ambi- 
at  Kingston,  for  its  transfer  to  the  Court  of  guities  in  its  meaning  and  difficulties  in  its 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  a  stay  of  proceedings  hav-  execution,  and  making  the  tax  for  State  por- 
ing been  previously  ordered  by  Judge  Ingalls.  poses  one  on  "franchises  and  business"  instead 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  came  to  an  of  capital  stock ;  3,  requiring  supervisors  to 
end  on  the  23d  of  July,  the  day  after  the  sen-  furnish  the  Comptroller  with  lists  of  corport- 
atorial  elections  were  completed.  The  work  tions  and  joint-stock  companies  and  associi- 
had  been  greatly  interrupted  and  many  impor-  tions ;  4,  making  provision  for  the  adjuatroeDi 
tant  measures  were  defeated.  A  peculiar  char-  of  the  corporation  tax  in  the  city  of  Kew 
aoteristic  of  the  session  was  the  unusual  num-  York,  so  as  to  avoid  a  double  asaesament;  S, 
ber  of  bills  which  failed  to  receive  the  approval  exempting  American  vessels  engaged  in  for- 
of  the  Governor.  No  less  than  eighty-six  veto  eign  commerce  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years;  ^. 
messages  were  submitted,  expressing  positive  taxing  foreign  bankers  on  their  capital  05ed  in 
disapproval  of  measures  which  had  passed  both  this  State,  and  making  the  act  for  the  asses- 
Houses,  besides  which  a  considerable  number  ment  of  bank  shares  conform  to  the  judici*! 
failed  to  receive  the  Governor's  signature  after  decisions  in  regard  to  deductions  on  aocooDt 
the  adjournment  of  the  session.  Among  the  of  debt;  7,  relating  to  the  Tax  Commission  io 
more  important  of  the  vetoed  bills  was  one  New  York  city;    and,  8,  proTiding  for  tl^ 
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I  of  collateral  inheritances  and  corpo-  for  the  constrnotion  of  a  railroad  on  the  berme 

ist  mortgages.     Among  the  defeated  bank,  were  considered  bot  not  adopted, 

s  one  for  **  equalizing  assessments  and  The  Western  Union,  American  Union,  and 

i/'  which  was  intended  to  make  assess-  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Companies,  hav- 

ach  all  classes  of  personal  property,  and  ing  entered  into  an  agreement  which  consoli- 

mt  evasion ;  one  providing  for  a  reve-  dated  them  all  in  the  Western  Union,  and  pro- 

m  a  variety  of  business  licenses ;  and  vided  for  a  large  increase  of  the  stock  of  that 

taxing  brokers'  sales,  trust  companies,  corporation,  an  effort  was  made  to  prevent  its 

banks,  and  life  insurance.    The  com-  consummation  bj  legislative  prohibition  cover- 

atler  carefal   consideration,   advised  ing  all  similar  schemes  of  consolidation.    A 

an  abolition  of  deduction  for  debt  from  bill  for  the  purpose  was  passed  in  the  Assembly, 

ssment  of  personal  property.     In  mak-  but  action  upon  it  was  delayed  in  the  Senate 

port  to  the  Qovernor  of  the  results  of  until  the  terms  of  the  agreement  had  been 

kbors  the   members   of   the   Advisory  carried  into  effect,  and  it  was  then  abandoned 

ision  stated  that  they  had   made  no  altogether. 

to  devise  a  complete  and  symmetrical  A  subject  which  occupied  considerable  atten- 

ot  taxation,  but  suggested  that  such  an  tion  for  a  time  was  that  of  providing  a  new 

ought  to  be  made.    They  said :  "  The  system  of  street-cleaning  for  the  city  of  New 

)ry  of  taxation  should  be  carefully  re-  York.    This  work  had  previously  been  under 

ited  and  made  more  efficient,  so  as  to  the  charge  of  the  police  department  of   the 

rery  species  of  taxable  property,  and  to  city,  but  had  been  so  unsatisfactorily  done  that 

ually  and  justly  apportion  and  collect  a  committee  of  twenty-one  was  appointed  at  a 

er  contribution.    The  various  kinds  of  public  meeting  to  secure  a  change  of  method. 

property  should  be  exactly  defined.  This  committee  prepared  a  bill,  placing  the 

ions  for  indebtedness  should  be  abol-  work  in  immediate  charge  of  the  mayor,  with 

r  made  uniform  and  equal  as  to  every  power  to  appoint  a  superintendent  and  exer- 

of  property.     Mechanical  and  manu-  cise  full  control.     This  was  promptly  passed 

g  industries  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  Senate  but  was  vigorously  opposed  in 

eir  statistics,  with  a  view  to  their  total  the  Assembly,  on  the  ground  that  it  placed  the 

ial  inclusion  for,  or  exemption  from,  control  of  appointments  and  employments  in 

I.    The  data  should  be  carefully  col-  the  hands  of  the  mayor  without  restriction, 

or  a  wider  imposition  of  excise  taxes,  and  these  might  be  used  for  political  ends.    A 

provision  should  be  made  to  guard  measure  was  finally  passed,  creating  a  Depart- 

lly  against  evasions  of  taxation,  and  to  ment  of  Street-Cleaning,  under  a  commissioner 

^hat  property  and  business  of  domestic  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed 

bions,  outside  of  the  State,  are  taxable,  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city, 

ally,  after  proper  legislation  embracing  Efforts  made  to  secure   important  amend- 

.rions  subjects  has  been  perfected,  the  ments  of  the  charter  of  New  York  city  came 

the  tax  laws  should  be  codified,  so  as  to  naught.     All  attempts  to  modify  the  ex- 

nveniently  accessible  to  those  charged  cise  laws  also  failed.    A  new  penal  code  was 

3ir  administration.^'  adopted,    and    important    amendments    were 

creating  a  Railroad  Commission,  sub-  made  in  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.    Two 

y  the  same  as  that  reported  by  the  bills  were  passed  with  a  view  to  providing 

a  Committee  of  18T9,  was  introduced  means  for  the  support  of  the  Emigration  Com- 

Assembly  by  Mr.  Duguid,  and  passed  mission.     One  of  these  established  an  inspec- 

iy  by  a  vote  of  74  to  33.    In  the  Sen-  tion  of  immigrants  at  the  port  of  New  York, 

as  held  for  several  weeks  by  the  Rail-  and  the  other  provided  for  a  tax  of  $1  per 

mmittee,  and  finally  an  adverse  report  head  on  all  immigrants  landed,  to  be  collected 

de.    It  was  nevertheless  taken  up  for  from  the  steamship  companies  by  the  Commis- 

'ation,  but,  after  several  spasmodic  ef-  sioners  of  Emigration.    The  validity  of  this 

id  been  made   in  its  behalf^   it   was  act  was  contested  by  the  companies,  and  it  was 

hout  final   action   when    the    session  declared  tmconstitutional  by  the  Circuit  Court 

of  the  United  States  early  in  1882.    In  his  de- 
ntate canals  occupied  considerable  at-  cision.  Judge  Blatchford  took  the  ground  that 
After  some  discussion  a  resolution  the  inspection  which  States  are  authorized  to  * 
pted  in  the  Senate  recommending  the  exercise  could  apply  only  to  imported  merchan- 

of  all  tolls  from  West-bound  freight  dise,  and  the  tax  which  they  may  levy  to  meet  its 

bing  salt  on  the  free  list.    This  recom-  expense  could  be  placed  only  upon  commodities, 

on  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Canal  This  legislation  was  therefore  void,  as  interfer- 

sioners.     After  much  discussion  and  ing  with  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 

onsiderations  of  adverse  votes  in  the  eral  Government  over  the  regulation  of  foreign 

a  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  commerce. 

onstitution  abolishing  all  tolls  and  pro-  Considerable  dissatisfaction  was  felt  with  the 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  canals  by  results  of  the  session,  the  effect  of  which  was 

was  finally  adopted.    Projects  for  en-  seen  in  the  political  canvass  of  the  year.    The 

and  improving  the  Erie  Canal,  and  one  revision  of  the  tax  laws,  which  had  occupied  a 
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good  deal  of  attention  for  two  years,  was  left  2.  Laws  to  |>revent  pooling  and  oombinatioM. 
verj  incomplete ;  nothing  was  done  for  the  ,  ^'  ^^  .^runination  acainst  any  citi*en  or  iny 
Bolution  of  the  question  of  railroad  regulation,  ^^*  ^  'CT^T'  dS«te-one™  for  th» 
and  reform  in  the  admrnistration  of  the  anairs  state,  to  give  effect  to  the  laws  which  are  or  may  be 
of  New  York  city  was  defeated.     The  polit-  placed  upon  the  statute-books, 
ical  canvass  mav  be  said  to  have  opened  at  the  ^'  Laws  making  it  the  duty  of  public  law  officen 
very  beginning  of  the  year,  with  the  initial  fSi'^^^^'^'^'^^io^    *  ^^^  "^'^^  injustice  by  power- 
movements  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Demo-  q^j^^  to'^revent  the  further  watering  of  stock 
cratic  party  \n  the  city  of  New  York.     The  and  other  devices,  by  which  a  fictitious  value  for  pub- 
defeat  of  the  party  in  the  State  and  conse-  lie  highways  is  created, 
quently  in  the  nation,  in  1880,  was  by  many  7.  Stringent  laws  against  bribery,  including  the 

attributed  tb  the  a<=tion  of  the  Tammany  or-  Pf  Amendment ^Sr  election  law.  which  wH. 

ganization,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  John  Kelly,  better  secure  to  the  people  the  power  to  select  candi- 

A  mass- meeting  was  held  at  the  Cooper  Insti-  dates  for  office, 

tute,  near  the  end  of  December  of  that  year,  to  ^'  A  liberal  policy  toward  our  canals,  which,  dur- 

oonsider  the  subject  of  reorganization.     Reso-  "*«^.®  ^^^  ^^  navigation,  are  potent  in  preventing 

1-.                     jaj'*/»        1  exorbitant  cnanres  by  railroads, 

lutions  were  adopted  m  favor  of  such  a  move-  lo.  Laws  providing  for  the  restriction  within  proper 

ment,  and  to  carry  it  out  a  committee  of  fifty  Umitd  of  corporate  powers  and  privileges  ffeneraUT, 

was  chosen,  which  was  subsequently  increased  and  for  the  protection,  education,  and  elevauon  of  t£e 

to  one  hundred.     A  plan  was    reported  in  niasses.     ,  _^     .       ,          .       ^             ,     . 

August  which  provided  for  elections  in  each  of  tii^l^^L^^nl^thfr  ^ri^'.'Stff^  ^  ""w^"^. 

Ai      A          1.1     J'  i.  •  -.       jf  A.V.       'x      j.\.         !!•  "1®  observance  oi  these  principles  and  objects,  an 

the  Assembly  districts  of  the  city,  the  polhng  oiganization  of  the  people  on  a  non-partisan  basis  is 

to  be  conducted  in   all  the  separate  election  absolutely  necessary ;  that  in  every  Assembly  district 

districts,  for   the  purpose   of   choosing  local  banners' alliances  or  anti-monopoly  leagues  sloold  be 

committees  and  delegates  to  the  County  Com-  ofg^^nized ;  that  we  advise  the  voters  of  the  State  of 

*«;ff«.^      TU^  ^k;««*  «r««  f/x  K«o^  +1,^  «™«:,«  -New  York  m  the  commg  fall  election  to  vote  onlvfrv 

mittee.     The  object  was  to  base  the  organiza-  Buch  legislators  as  will  openly  pledge  themselves  to 

tion  on  the  action  of  the  mass  of  the  voters  of  vote  for  a  Board  of  Railroad  Commissionere  for  the 

the  party,  and  take  it  out  of  the  control  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  also  to  sustain  generally  the 

"  halls."     The  new  organization  was  known  as  principles  of  Uie  so-caUed  "  Hepburn  bin." 

tbe  County  Democracy,  and  prepared  to  con-  ^^.^^^^  That  we  make  no  war  upon  corponHc^ 
V  V  y^yjxAuvj  -^^"^  «^t  »"«  K*  ^i'"*  ^^  «'"  ^^"  as  such,  uor  upon  any  legiUmate  mterest  or  mdustrv, 
tend  with  both  the  lammany  Hall  and  the  but  that  expenence  has  shown  that  such  organization 
Irving  Ilall  factions  for  recognition  in  the  is  necessary  to  resist  the  affgressions  of  corportf« 
State  Convention,  and  for  the  control  of  party  monopolies  and  to  maintain  toe  public  rights  as  ex- 
interests  in  the  city.  g«^«<l  ^^^^t  Constitntionandf  interpreted  bv  the 

rk„+  ^#  fi.«  «^/«4.:^«  *«-  4.u^  ^r. i^*:^^  ^r  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  for  thu  ob- 

Out  of  the  agitation  for  the  regulation  of  jed  we  pledge  our  earnest  efforts  regardless  of  party 

railroads  sprang  an  association  known  as  the  affiliations. 

Anti-Monopoly  League,  which  proposed  to  Resolved^  That  the  discriminations  of  tbe  railroads, 
exercise  an  influence  over  the  election  of  mem-  *^e  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
bers  of  the  next  Legislature.  A  conference  enlargement  of  the  Canadu^n  canals  all  admon^htbe 
11  J  V  -i.  ^  I-  ij  i.  TT^'  '^^*^"^"  people  ol  thw  State  that  their  canals  should  be  rood- 
called  by  its  otticers  was  held  at  Utica  on  the  emized  and  made  e<iual  to  any  competition  which  tb^ 
18th  of  August,  at  which  an  address  to  the  may  have  to  sustain;  and  wo  therefore  declare  that 
people  and  a  declaration  of  principles  and  pur-  the  waler-ways  of  the  State  should  be  enlaced  and 

poses  were  adopted.    The  address  set  forth  the  °^^^®  ^^j'^^rw^;!,    c*    v    •      ^  i     *^  *     n 

'^  .i        J    ,           4,u  L\,  A      •         •!       J  lifsolved^  That  the  State,  navine  delegated  tt)  rail- 

evils  and  abuses  that  had  sprung  up  m  railroad  ^oad  and  telegraph  corpora^ons  itl^duty  of  maintain- 

management  and  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  ing  public  highways  and  intercommunication  among 

to  provide  a  remedy  for  them,  and  was  prefa-  the  people,  is  bound  to  control  said  corporations  in 

tory  to  the  following:  ^e  mterests  of  the  public,  or  reassume  tne  functioos 

xrr             *i                     1  *u  ^    ^  *.v        _*    1  _x'  80  delegated ;  that  tne  direct  tendency  of  the  abiw« 

We  earnestly  reconmicnd  that  at  the  next  election  j^  our  transportation  system  is  to  nuUifV  tbe  prin- 

candidatcs  for  legislatn^  office,  and  especially  can-  ^^^^            ^^^h  our  government  is  fouhded;  that 

didatos  for  the  Senate,  be  chosen  rc«arclles8  of  piuty  instead  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  they  teid  to 

affilmtions,  and  that  only  candidates  who  will  pled£«)  ^j^ke  a  few  very  rich  and  the  many  poor;  that  the 

themselves  to  support  the  following  anti-monopoTy  feudalistic  tendencies  of  the  age  are  veiymarked,  and 

principles  and  objects  should  receive  the  suffrages  of  prompt  and  vigorous  efforts  aitj  necefc«rv  to  cW 

the  people :  {j^  ^  j^j    growing  evil. 

ouB  PRiwciPLEs.  Resolved,  That  the  American  public,  and  especiaDr 

Anti-monopoly :  we  advocate,  and  will  support  and  ^^         ^q  of  this  State,  are  not  yet  roily  to  acWwf- 

defend,  the  rights  of  the  many  as  agamst  pnvUcges  ^   »  ^h^it  there  is  a  dominant  privil^ed  cl«a,  to 

tor  tne  lew.                                 x- *i.    o*  ^       v  iw  wtich  all  the  rest  of  the  community  must  pay  tribute; 

.  ^r"?  r^ft    ct  ?^^^^  °^  ^®  ^^**®'  ^^^  ^  that  every  barrel  of  flour,  every  gaUon  ofpetroleinn, 

controlled  bv  the  Stote.                          •        .    *.     ^  every  ton  of  coal,  and  other  necSssaries  of  Ufe  mart 

Labor  and  capital :  alhes,  not  enemies  ;  justice  for  ^  depreciated  to  the  producer  or  unduly  enhanced  to 

^^  •  the  oonsumer,  in  order  that  the  few  may" live  in  undne 

-    ^ ,            ...  ^B^cTS-     ,      .     .  ,             .„  luxury  at  the  expense  of  the  many.    We  have  iaith 

In  accordance  with  these  general  pnnciples  we  will  ^^  ^^  intelligeSoe  and  patriotisi  of  the  Americaa 

"fl    Jif  u    *^"™»  '^'^'^            '  ^  following  spe-  j^pie  will  be^ual  to  the  emergency  of  contixaiing 

cine  results .           „.       ^           ^  ^                   .      ,  the  creatures  of  their  creation,  and  we  invoke  tbe  in- 

1.   Laws  compcllmg  transportation  companies  to  f^^^^^  ^f  ^very  good  citixen,  and  wo  will  organi* 

base  charffcs  upon  cost  and  risk  of  service,  instead  of  ^^  work  to  thii  eSd.                                           * 
the  new  theory  enunciated  by  them,  **  what  the  tmfflo 

will  bear.''  The  Greenback  party  held  a  ooDvention  at 
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I  on  the  24th  of  August,  nominated  a 
icket,  adopted  a  platform,  and  chose  the 
drs  of  a  new  State  Committee.  The 
ates  nominated  were:  for  Secretary  of 
Epenetus  Howe,  of  Tompkins  Oounty ; 
mptroUer,  John  Hooper,  of  New  York ; 
ttorney- General,  Dennis  0.  Feeley,  of 
ster;  for  Treasurer,  Allen  0.  Wood,  of 
in  Oounty;  for  State  Engineer,  James  H. 
,  of  Oattaraugus  Oounty ;  for  Judge  of 
>urt  of  Appeals,  Lawrence  6.  McParlin, 
jkport. 

ir  a  preamble  denouncing  the  conduct 
I  other  parties  in  dealing  with  public 
Its,  and  approving  the  platform  of  the 
lal  Greenback-Labor  party  adopted  at 
fo,  June  9, 1880,  the  following  was  adopt- 
i  fresh  declaration  of  principles: 

lat  all  money  paid  to  railroad  companies  for 
rting  portions  or  property  in  excess  of  what 
Ired  to  pay  the  lej^itimate  expenses  of  operat- 
h  roads  and  a  fair  return  on  their  actual  cost, 
>lation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  public  use 
allows  railroads  to  be  built,  and  snould  im- 
)ly  be  prohibited  by  legislative  enactment, 
lat  railroad  companies  should  be  prohibited  by 
)m  charging  more  for  trans^rting  property 
the  season  when  water  navigation  is  closed 
oy  charge  for  like  services  during  the  season 
-water  navigation. 

lat  we  work  for  the  lawful  suppression  of  any 
r  custom  that  encourages  crime, 
lat  this  convention  recognizes  the  National 
ack  party  as  the  originiu  anti-monopolv  or- 
on  of  the  country,  and,  as  such,  extenas  the 
f  sympathy  to  the  anti-monopoly  leagues  for 
jlio  service  they  are  rendering  in  educatinc? 
pie  on  one  of  the  questions  contained  for  years 
)latfom. 

)ng  the  miscellaneous  resolutions  offered 
rious  delegates,  •  reported  back  by  the 
ttee  on  resolutions  and  adopted,  were 
lowing : 

ved^  That  the  Government  should  exchange 
J-tender  notes  for  any  of  its  interest-bearing 
I  par  on  demand^  and  tor  gold  or  sUver  bullion 
at  their  legal  weight  values. 
vedy  That  we  recognize  the  fact  that  all  chief 
re  officers  should  nave  entire  control  of  the 
Q  and  appointment  of  their  assistants,  to  the 
at  the  administrative  machinery  may  work 
iously ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  both 
ad  national  politics  from  the  odium  of  execu- 
;erferen(»,  we  demand  that  all  persons  por- 
:  executive  service  for  the  State  or  General 
ment  shall  be  deprived  of  the  elective  fran- 
iring  the  period  oT  such  service. 
ved.  That  we  protest  against  the  proposed  sale 
lie  lands  in  Minnesota,  as  advertised  by  the 
ries  of  the  Treasury  and  Interior,  except  to 
ettlers.  and  in  parcels  not  exceeding  120  acres. 
vedj  That  as  the  Irish  people  are  battling  for 
le  rights  that  are  gradually  being  wrested  from 
extend  to  them  and  all  others  our  sympathy 
d,  and  bid  them  godspeed  in  their  battle 
tyranny. 

Republican  canvass  was  materially  affect- 
the  senatorial  contest  of  the  spring  and 
ummer,  which  had  developed  a  degree 
agonism  between  what  were  variously 
1  as  the  Oonkling  and  anti-Oonkling,  the 
rart "  and  "  Half-Breed,"  and  the  **  Ma- 


chine "  and  "  Anti-machine  "  wings  of  the  party. 
The  State  Oommittee,  consisting  of  one  member 
for  each  of  the  thirty-three  congressional  dis- 
tricts, held  a  meeting  in  New  York  city  on 
the  31st  of  August.  The  majority  of  this 
body  was  made  up  of  supporters  of  Mr.  Oonk- 
ling, and  Thomas  0.  Piatt  was  chosen  for  its 
chairman  pro  tern, — Ohester  A.  Arthur,  the 
regular  chairman,  being  absent.  A  call  was 
issued,  designating  New  York  city  as  the  place 
and  the  5th  of  October  as  the  time  for  the 
State  Oonvention,  and  preseuting  an  apportion- 
ment of  delegates,  496  in  all,  among  the  sev- 
eral counties.  When  the  delegates  gathered  at 
New  York  on  the  eve  of  the  convention,  it  was 
evident  that  the  anti-Oonkling  element  largely 
preponderated.  The  convention  was  held  in 
the  Academy  of  Music,  and  was  largely  at- 
tended. General  George  H.  Sharpe  proposed 
Frank  Hiscock  as  temporary  chairman,  but  he 
declined  to  have  his  name  used,  and  Warner 
Miller  was  proposed  by  T.  M.  Pomeroy.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  demanded,  and  resulted  in 
298  affirmative  to  190  negative  votes,  which 
was  an  indication  of  the  relative  strength  of 
the  Oonkling  and  the  anti-Oonkling  elements 
in  the  convention.  Mr.  Miller  delivered  an 
address  on  what  he  regarded  as  the  questions 
of  the  time,  and  committees  on  credentials, 
resolutions,  and  permanent  organization  were 
appointed  by  the  Chair,  after  General  Sharpe 
had  presented  a  list  of  members  for  the  first- 
named  committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
explanation  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  **  Stal- 
wart "  associates.  There  were  several  contest- 
ing delegations,  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  credentials  resulted  in  unseating  23 
Oonkling  men  and  seating  19  anti-Oonlding 
men.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  per- 
manent organization,  which  was  adopted  with- 
out opposition,  made  Ohaunoey  M.  Depew  the 
permanent  chairman.  The  nominations  were 
then  made,  as  follows:  For  Secretary  of 
State,  General  Joseph  B.  Oarr,  of  Rensselaer 
Oounty;  for  Comptroller,  Ira  Davenport,  of 
Steuben  Oounty ;  for  Attorney-General,  Leslie 
W.  Russell,  of  St.  Lawrence  Oounty ;  for  State 
Treasurer,  General  James  W.  Husted,  of  West- 
chester ;  for  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Silas 
Seymour,  of  Saratoga  Oounty;  for  Judge  of 
the  Oourt  of  Appeals,  Francis  M.  Finch,  of 
Tompkins  Oounty. 
The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

The  Republicans  of  New  York  declare  as  follows : 
1.  That  we  unite  with  our  fellow-citizens  throu|j[h- 
out  the  Union  in  deploring  the  incalculable  calamity 
which  has  befallen  the  country  in  the  death  of  the 
late  President,  James  Abrom  Garfield.  Under  the 
kindly  influence  of  American  institutions,  and  bv  the 
force  of  noble  manhood,  he  rose  from  the  humblest 
walk  of  life  to  the  highest  earthly  station.  By  man- 
liness and  gentleness  of  nature ;  oy  loftiness  or  public 
spirit  and  disciplined  intelligrence  for  public  affairs ; 
by  stren^h  of  political  conviction,  blended  with  sin- 
gular moderation  of  temper  and  uroanity  of  expression 
— above  all,  by  that  rare  and  noble  temper  which 
dares  to  be  jiist,  and  which  alone  composes  angry 
states,  reconciles  partis,  and  secures  wise  reform— he 
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was  singidarly  fitted  for  the  great  office  to  which  he  removed,  hj  wise  and  practicable  methoda  of  admin- 
was  elevated  by  the  free  choioe  of  his  fellow-citizens,  istration. 

The  opening  of  his  Administration  had  won  the  confi-  G.  That  the  wisdom,  prudence,  and  economj  shovn 

dence  of  the  country  by  completing  the  refunding  of  by  Governor  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  during  his  adminis- 

the  public  debt,  by  exposing  a  vast  system  of  public  tration  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  entitle  him  to  the 

robbery,  and  by  hastenmg  the  prosecution  of  the  rob-  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  people.     His  careful  scro- 

bers,  by  its  frank  declaration  of  the  intention  to  ask  tiny  of  legislation,  his  judicious  exercise  of  the  veto 

the  aid  of  Congress  to  restore  the  conduct  of  the  pub-  power,  his  persistent  entbrcement  of  the  principles  of 

lie  busine.«s  to  business  principles,  and  by  its  tnura-  retrenchment,  and  his  fearless  discharge  of  all  the 

phant  vindication  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  duties  of  hb  office,  have,  in  the  development  of  the 

executive  office.    Buddenlv  stricken  by  a  mortal  blow,  best  qualities  of  practical  statesmamtliip,  vindicated 

he  lay  face  to  face  with  death  for  eighty  days,  with  the  wisdom  of  his  election. 

such  sublime  serenity  of  courage,  unquailing  faith,  7.  That,  as  the  Hepublican  party  has  always  beco 

cheerful    patience,  and  gracious  courtesy,  tnat  the  identified  with  whatever  was  deemed  essential  to  Uie 

heart  of  Christendom  beat  with  sympathy  and  adraira-  maintenance  of  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  State, 

tlon,  and  brought  every  nation  to  our  side  as  friends  we  are  in  favor  of  submitting[  to  the  people  the  qucs- 

and  brothers.    Already  his  name  shines  among  the  tion  of  making  our  canals  perlectly  free. 

world's  heroes,  and  it  is  written  upon  American  hearts  8.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  an  equitable  system  of 

with  the  names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.    Cher-  taxation  that  will  reach  corporations  as  well  as  iD<ti- 

ishing  the  memory  of  his  brave,  simple,  manly  char-  viduals,  and  that  we  are  opposed  to  all  monopolies 

acter^  inspired  by  hb  lofty  aims  and  unsullied  life,  that  oppress  the  people  or  unfairly  discriminate  agaizut 

and  impressively  warned  by  the  circumstances  of  his  local  mterests. 

assassination,  we  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the  great  .        jj...       i          i  x-        •     *             ^  .* 

national  objects  to  which  the  late  President  was  do-  ^.^  additional  resolution  m  favor  of  the  a- 

voted,  and  which  are  now  bequeathed  to  the  party  tablisbment  of  a  Boatxl  of  Railroad  Commis- 

that  he  so  patriotically  served,  and  of  whose  name  and  sioners  was  adopted ;  also  the  following : 

feme  he  was  so  justly  proud.     We  respectfully  offer         r»^^»«^  j  rrv«*  «,«  «.v^^4.  *i.^ --i-  *  •  •*  *v-* 

to  the  venerable  mother,  the  devoted  Vife,  and  the  r^^f^Z^^^^J^h^XT^St^^^^^^        ^^  ^ 

bereaved  chUdren  of  the  iate  President  the  Assurance  ??!v?^;!f ^"!ff„i?il  I'^^^^r.f^'^  ^J  "  ' 

of  our  deep  and  tender  symoathv  in  a  sorrow  which  harbinger  of  enduring  harmony  and  pennanent  sue 

^,.i„  A:,ri^/^^^^ i.^iV  K**  ,„v:«u  u—  „ii  *i,^  cess.    The  ticket  nominated  is  made  np  of  men  of 


01  the  world  can  afford.  ««i«».o  w  »,««  ^^  *,.«*  ^^vv«  *w   «uiv^  uicj  .ii- 

2.  That  we  have  entire  confidence  in  the  ability,  T^ifj"^  conscientious  fidchty  to  the  people  and  to 

integrity,  and  patriotic  intentions  of  Chester  A.  Ar-  ^^  °^^^' 

thur,  President  of  the  United  States ;  that  hb  life-  An  effort  to  secure  a  reorganization  of  the 
long  record  gives  earnest  of  his  fidelity  and  devotion  party  in  New  York  city  under  the  direction 
^''r'^vi?'*^  and  principles  of  Uie  Republican  party;  f  ^^^  ^^^^  Central  Committee  was  defeated, 
and,  behevmg  that  he  will  carry  out  the  views  ex-  \  a^.  x  ^^  ^i.*  ^  ^^  j  i 
pressed  by  hSn  in  hb  inaugural  address,  and  that  his  ^  "^^  ^^*^®  Committee  was  chosen,  the  dele- 
Administration  will  be  in  line  with  that  of  hb  lamented  gates  from  each  district  designating  its  rep- 
predeoessor,  in  accord  with  the  clearly  defined  prin-  resentative.  This  placed  the  control  of  that 
ciples  and  policy  of  the  Eepublican  party,  and  in  bar-  ij^jy  Jq  the  hands  of  the  wing  of  the  party 

KhTiJ^^a^Vo^rlS^ra^^^^^             oTcl  which  had  directed  the  proceedLgs  of  theW 

to  which  he  was  elected,  we  tender  to  him  our  entire  vention. 

confidence  and  cordial  support.    Hb  manly  bearing  The  Democratic   State   Committee    held  a 

and  symoathetic  acts  in  the  time  of  national  affliction  meeting  in  New  York  city  on  the  7tii  of  Sep- 

T'TrtheTnCpWSJ^^^^^^  management  ^^,^^^   ^^   ^^'^^,   X^  *^«  ^^}^^,^,^^  ) 

of  the  national  finances  are  bding  constantly  main-  State  Convention   at  Albany  on   the  11th  of 

taincd,  as  shown  bv  the  payment  of  more  than  $17,-  October,  to  be  made  up  of  three  delegates  from 

000,000  of  public  deot  during  the  month  of  September,  each  Assembly  district.     The  new  organization 

and  bv  the  reduction  of  the  annual  interest  to  less  jn  the  city  of  New  York  had  been  complet^ 

than  $62,000,000,  while  the  surplus  revenues  justifv  i.v,«  ^«««*;«oi   «t^.v  ^#  ♦!,**  n^^^u^^^  le  rul 

the  reduction  of  the  taxes  at  an%arly  day:  an'dthilt  g»®  S^^^l'^^^  work  of  the  Committee  of  One 

thb  duty  Congress  should  approach  with  due  regard  Hundred  being  earned  on  by  a  sub-Committee 

to  the  protection  of  American  industry,  and  with  the  of  Twenty- One.    Efforts  to  secure  the  co-opera- 

aim  to  reduce  the  number  of  tax-ratherers,  and  re-  tion  of  the  Tammany  Society  had  failed,  and, 

move  occasion  for  offensive  and  costly  litigatira^  ^jj  „  it  was  proposed  in  behalf  of  that  body 

4.  That  those  who  conspire  to  dclraud  the  Govern-  .i  ^  ^i,  *  •  *•  u»  •  j-  1 
ment  are  the  woretenemiei  of  the  party  to  which  they  V^f'  ^°®  ^wo  organizations  combine  in  sending 
belong,  and  the  Republican  party  has  among  its  strong-  delegates  to  the  Albany  Convention,  answer 
est  claims  to  popular  gratitude  the  war  which  it  has  was  made  by^the  following  resolution,  adopted 
waged  against  the  corruption  which  grew  out  of  the  \^y  t^e  General  Committee  of  the  County  De- 
expenditures  consequent  on  the  rebellion,  the  pun-  fnnrrfkov  • 
bhment  which  it  has  meted  out  to  dishonest  officials  ™"«3racy  . 

of  whatever  rank,  and  its  persistent  vigor  in  fevor  of  Retolved^  That  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
economical  and  honest  adminbtration.  The  prosecu-  organization  be  instructed  to  reply,  in  substance,  thst 
tion  of  the  abuses  connected  with  the  Star  Routes  in  in  thb  oryranization  no  central  committee  or  authoritr 
the  Post-Office  Department  redounds  to  the  credit  of  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  election  of  defc- 
Prcsident  Garfield,  and,  in  pressing  the  prosecution  gates  to  the  State  Convention ;  that  the  time  has  hap- 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  justice.  President  Arthur  pily  come  when  no  committee  can  meet  and  deal  with 
may  be  assured  of  the  heartv  approval  of  the  people.  Tammany  Hall,  upon  thb  or  any  kindred  tubject: 

6.  That  we  pledge  President  Arthur  our  earnest  that  the  Democrats  throughout  the  city  will  meet  sikI 

support  in  every  effort  for  the  enforcement  of  civil-  select  delegates  to  the  State  Convention  at  primary 

service  reform,  recognizing  as  we  do  the  fact  that  meetings  under  a  call  as  broad  aa  the  Dcmooatic 

abuses  in  connection  with  the  dispensation  of  official  party ;  and  the  chairman  and  secretary  are  instructed 

patronage  may  be  largely  eliminated,  if  not  wholly  to  express  the  regrets  felt  by  the  County  Committas 
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New  Tork  County  Demooncy  that  Tammany  It  remains  likewise  for  the  Democracy  of  the  State 

Id  not.  when  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Committee  of  New  York,  and  is  their  first  political  duty,  to  re- 

i  Hundred  in  January  last,  co-operate  with  that  sume  and  carr^  on  to  a  suocettsrul  completion  in  all 

ittee  in  the  creation  of  a  popular  oix^nization  of  departmenta  ot  its  government  the  great  measures 

rty  now  representing  it  m  the  various  (Ustricts  and  policy  of  admimstrative  reform  which,  between 

fhout  the  city,  and  to  express  the  hope  that,  1874  and  1876,  reduced  by  one  half  the  burden  of 

the  Assemblyr   district   committees  are  next  our  State  taxation,  and  which  then,  and  during  the 

i,  Tammany  Hall  will  show  its  desire  for  union  three  sucooeding  yeard,  esubliahed  throughout  its  ex- 

irmony  in  tha  party  by  urging  all  Democrats  to  ecutive  departments  vigor,  economy,  and  fidelity  to 

x>gethor  at  the  primaries,  where  union  can  alone  public  trusts. 

Ksted,  and,  not  as  before,  refuse  to  participate  in  To  that  immediate  duty  this  convention  pledges 

sation  of  a  united  party  oiganization.  the  united  efibrts  of  the  Democracy  of  New  York,  and 

«,            _xi»*L           x,  r\          •i.x          M  the  loyal  devotion  of  the  nominees  whom  it  shall 

final   report   of    the    sob-Oommittee   of  commend  to  the  choice  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

ity-One,  of  which  Abram  8.  Hewitt  was  The  assassination  ofthe  late  President  of  the  United 

man,  was  made  on  the  7th  of  October.    It  States  was  a  crime  against  authority,  against  free  in- 

an  account  of  the  different  steps  taken,  Btitutions,  and  against  humanity.    We  deplore  and 

♦k«.  krvi^:n»  «P  ^Ur.  «,««-  «»^.v4-t»r.  {»  T\^  dcnounoe  the  cnme  in  all  its  pubbo  and  private  as- 

**'®,A?.^^'°?.?^J^*'^  mass-meeting  m  De-  ^^  ^^^^   ^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^  most  profound 

er,  1880,  nntil  the  final  completion  of  the  Condolence  to  the  family  of  tha  murdered  Chief  Mag- 

lizationintheseveral  Assembly  districtsand  istrate,  and  regard  with  great  gratification  the  univer- 

>  county  of  New  York  as  a  whole.    When  sal  expressions  of  sympathy  extended  by  all  nations 

invention  met  in  Albany,  on  the  11th  of  an^peoples.                  .       i.        i         i  /.    *u 

*u     n    4.  J       ^^»*'«  J,  v«  «  w     J  ^  renew  the  expression  of  our  demand  for  the  re- 

)er,  the  first  day  was  occupied  with  the  funding  of  the  national  debt  at  the  lowest  possible 

>rary  organization  and  the  appointment  rate  of  interest. 

mmittees.     There   were  contesting  dele-  The  New  York  Democracy,  as  always,  stands  by 

IS  from  all  the  New  York  districts,  but  gold  and  silver  as  the  legal  tender  of  the  Constitution, 

representing  the  Coanty  Democracy  were  ritts^oli^.S^rtirtS'etlla"^'?^^ 

1  on  the  preliminary  rolls,  and  the  com-  ^f  ^y^^  world. 

e  on  credentials,  after  a  protracted  hear-  We  demand  the  payment,  priucipal  and  interest,  of 

eported  in  their  favor  on  the  second  day  every  dollar  of  public  indebtedness. 

3  convention.     The  chairman  of  the  com-  ^"Readjustment"  is  reoudiation.     The  act  of  the 

e,  in  submitting  the  report,  said:  ^After  Jf'[Srpa^C1^1?Sdl±"^^^ 

leanng,  tlie  committee,  by  a  nnanimous  Minnesota,  and  other  States,  is  a  national  dUgrace, 

find  that  the  gentlemen  now  ocoapying  dangerous  as  a  precedent  ana  destructive  of  the  pub- 

in  this  convention  on  the  preliminary  roll  ^K?/®^^i           ,     ^              .    « 

entitled  to  permanent  seats,  by  virtue  of  ,  .^tif^^^^P^  ^a""  P^™^™^  '"^  Congress  to  main- 

,     ..      *^    J  ,       .       -          /i              A  tam  the  stimdard  of  retrenchment  by  which  their 

re^ilanty  as  delegates  from  the  connty  Democratic  predecessor:*  reduced  the  Federal  expenses 

)w  York."     This  being  adopted,  both  the  $40,000,000  in  a  year. 

lany  and  Irving  Hall  Associations  were  ^c  demand  a  thorough  and  immediate  investiga- 

led  from  representation  in  the  conven-  ^^^^  into  the  Star  Route  and  other  frauds  upon  the 

u.d  debarred  from  all  claim.,  to  regularity  S^f,%'te;  ^^TeTrSS^nt^fethla^S 

rt  of  the  Democratic  organization  of  the  and  low,  in  these  grave  crimes,  whereby  the  monevs 

of  the  people  were  stolen  from  the  Treasury  and  the 

istus  Brooks,  of  Richmond  County,  was  plunderers  were  made  to  provide  a  corruption  fund, 

n  permanent  chairman  of  the  convention.  J^^""^  1^  ^^f.^  ^  ^^'jy  ^e  ^^  presidential  election 

1   . /•            J     J.  J                «  11  tor  the  Kepublican  part  v. 

►latform  adopted  was  as  foUows:  We  incforse  and  applaud  the  united  and  honest 

Democratic  party  of  New  York  a«iin  declare  *  action,  for  Democratic  principles  and  candidates,  of 

ielity  to  the  principles  set  forth   oy  the  New  the  fifty-four  Democratic  members  of  the  last  Legis- 

3tate  Democratic  Conventions  of  1874, 1875,  and  laturo.    They  honored  their  State,  their  party,  and 

vhich  were  thrice  approved  at  the  ballot-boxes  themselves.    We  denounce  the  Bepublican  majority, 

3  people  of  the  £mpire  State,  and  were  vindi-  because  that  majority  defeated  every  measure  of  trans- 

yy  the  wise  administrations  of  the  Democratic  portation  reform,  at  the  bidding  of  its  masters,  the 

Executives  then  chosen,  and  to  the  principles  corporations.    It  enacted  jobs  directly  increasing  the 

th  by  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  public  burdens  by  millions.    It  failed  to  meet  the 

ms,  which  were  approved  by  decisive  popular  urgent  question  of  assessment  and  taxation  reform, 

ectoral  majorities  in  the  presidential  election  ot  It  ref\ised  the  demand  of  the  State  for  a  feasible  and 

The  victories  then  won  in  this  State  and  in  the  enforeible  excise  law.    It  left  the  farmers  of  New 

I  States  were  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  ot  Y^k,  where  the  action  of  the  Governor  placed  them, 

u  at  the  mercy  of  the  oleomargarine  ring.    It  struck 

people  were  defrauded  of  the  fruits  of  victory  hands,  for  political  greed,  with  the  abettors  of  disease 

Federal  election  bv  the  faLse  count  of  the  elect-  and  death  in  the  metropolis.    It  prolonged  the  session 

>tas  in  ld76,and  toe  flagrant  corruption  in  the  of  the  Legislature  far  mto  the  summer,  at  an  aggre- 

n  of  1830.     Keform  throughout  the  Federal  Ad-  ^te  expense  of  $300,000  to  the  people.     It  became, 

ration  is  still  a  necessity.     The  continuing  dis-  in  a  factional  struggle  of  placemen,  tne  participant  in 

38  of  new  and  hitherto  concealed  plundering  ot  scandals  and  crimes  which  brought  dishonor  and  dis- 

ople's  funds  bv  inner  rings  in  the  Treasury,  the  grace  upon  the  ^rood  name  of  our  State.     When  the 

)fflce,and  the  Interior  Departments,  demonstrate  Kepublican  Legislature  adjourned  the  people  rejoiced, 

iform  is  now  more  than  ever  a  necessity.  as  if  delivered  from  a  pestilence,  and  the  officers  or 

imains  for  the  National  Democratic  party  to  re-  the  law  were  obliged  to  begin  the  work  of  prosccut- 

he  Federal  Government  to  the  fraternal  spirit,  ingthe  briberies  and  perjuries  committed  by  corrupt 

nstitutional  principles,  the  fhigal  expenditure,  leaiders  of  that  party  while  plying  their  vocation  m 

e  administrative  purity  of  the  fathers  of  the  re-  the  capital  of  the  State. 

We  are  in  favor  of  such  a  reform  by  legislative 
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enactment,  as  well  as  by  administrative  action,  in  the  OoDgressmen  were  chosen  in  four  districts  to 

civU  service  of  the  country  as  will  substitute  for  the  fin  vacancies.    In  the  ninth  district,  New  York 

St^»S:?ttr^rS^o^^^^^^^  city,  John  Hardy,  Democrat,  was^lectedove^ 

bency  of  subordinate  offices  shaU  be  r^ulated  bylaw  Thomas  Murphy,  Kepubhcan,  by  6,80S  plond- 

and  depend  only  upon  capacity  and  character,  and  ity,  for  the  seat  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 

demand  that  no  assessments  shall  be  levied  upon  pub-  Fernando  Wood.    In  the  eleventh,  also  in  New 

'"xtl-^blj^  S"eh^/eSrihat  the  various  ques-  York  city,  Roswell  P  Flower,  Democrat,  w« 

tions  relating  to  chartered  monopoUes  and  the  meth-  elected  over  William  W.  Astor,  Kepubhcan,  by 

ods  of  transportation  should  be  met  and  decided,  and  3,118,  to  the  seat  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 

we  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  measures  to  restrict  tion  of  Levi  P.  Morton,  appointed  Minister  to 

£®^!2???2''®'°^^"''^™'*rP*'"®*-    They  should  France.     In  the  twenty-second,   Charles  R, 

be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  commissioners  estab-  qi^;„„^„    t>.v^.,ki:«««    «,««   ^i^^*  J^    ^  .^-   t  k- 

lishedV  public  authority.    All  uiyust  discrimina-  Sumner,  Kepubhcan,  was  elected  over  John 

tions  in  the  transportation  of  pnssenzers  and  mer-  Lansing,  Democrat,  by  3,154,  to  the  seat  made 

chandise  should  be  prohibited.    The  chaiges  of  cor-  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Warner  Miller, 

porations  which  have  taken  the  proijertv  of  private  transferred  to  the  United  States  Senate.    In 

citizens  for  pubhc  use,  should  belimitecf  to  tte  cost  ^he  twenty-seventh,  James  W.  Wads  worth.  Re- 

of  service,  with  a  reasonable  profit,  instead  of  the  «*"«**  j  ««  ^-^  ,  w«»..«o      .      <»^» *«vt i.u,  j.»v- 

mercenary  exaction  of  "  all  the  traffic  will  bear."  publican,  was  elected   over  James  Faulkner, 

We  approve  of  the  unanimous  action  of  the  Demo-  Democrat,  by  2,486,  to  the  seat  vacated  by  £. 

cratio  members  of  the  last  Legislature  in  providing  G.  Lapham,  also   transferred   to  the   Senate, 

for  the  «urly  submission  to  Uie  people  of  an  amend-  Xhe  Legislature  chosen  consisted  of  17  Demo- 

ment  to  the  Constitution  m  tavor  ot  free  canals.  «««4.c.  ««li  i  k  i>«.x«ki;«««o  ;.,  *\.^  o^.,*-*^ a  en 

The  Democratic  party,  now  and  always  unalterably  ^^^  ^""^  ^^  Republicans  m  the  Senate,  and  67 

opposed  to  centralization  of  power  in  either  the  State  i>emocrat6  and  ol  KepuDU<ians  m  the  Assem- 

or  Federal  Governments,  hereby  requests  its  repre-  bly,  giving  the  Democrats  a  migority  in  both 

scntatives  in  the  Legislature  to  promote  and  make  branches  for  the  first  time  in  twelve  yeare. 

«hfi?l'S.n"S  tST^^nTrSi  !i^A  ^^l  !:^w.i^'if ^ln7«i!?  Three  of  the  Democratic  Senators  and  8  of  the 

shall  extend  the  pnnciple  and  the  powers  of  local  self-  -rw              x**          ui             i-ji.           i.j- 

government  to  the  cities  of  the  State.  Democratic  Assemblymen  had  been  elected  m 

To  the  record  of  the  Democracy  of  New  York  we  New  York  city  as  candidates  of  the  Tammanj 
point  with  confidence.    We  challengo  a  comparison  of    Society,  which  gave  that  body  the  balance  of 

Its  record  with  that  furnished  by  the  facUons  which  power  between  the  twp  regular  parties  in  the 

were  once  the  Bepublican  party  of  this  State.    To  the  f  «„;„i«i.„«^  ^#  i  qqo       a  «  ;J;«;^««»  ^»  »^^«  ;- 

candidates  of  this  convention  we  pledge  a  hearty  sup-  Legislature  of  1 882.     An  incident  of  some  m- 

port,  and  we  confidently  submit  our  action,  as  tne  terest  in  the  election  was  the  choice  of  mt. 

representatives  of  a  free  Democracy^  to  the  good  peo-  Seth  Low  for  Mayor  of  Brooklyn.     Amend- 

ple  of  this  Commonwealth  for  theur  verdict  at  the  ments  in  the  charter  of  that   city  gave  the 

1^    •  mayor  full  power  to  appoint  and  remove  the 

The  candidates  put  in  nomination  were :  heads  of  all  departments  in  the  municipal  sd- 

For  Secretary  of  State,   William   Purcell,  of  ministration,  and  a  vigorous  efitort  was  made 

Monroe ;  for  Comptroller,  George  H.  Lapham,  to  secure  the  election  of  a  man  who  woold  ex- 

of  Yates;  for  Attorney-General,  Koswell  A.  ercise  this  power  independently,  and  without 

Parmenter,  of  Kensselaer ;  for  State  Treasurer,  subserviency  to  any  political  organization.  Mr. 

Kobert  A.  Maxwell,  of  Genesee ;  for  State  En-  Low  was  the  candidate  selected  with  this  view 

gineer  and  Surveyor,  Thomas  Evershed,  of  Or-  by  independents  of  all  parties,  and  he  received 

leans;  forjudge  of  Court  of  Appeals,  Angus-  the  support  of  the  Kepublicans,  their  regular 

tus  Schoonmaker,  Jr.,  of  Ulster.  candidate  having  withdrawn. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  8th  of  No-  The  following  statement  exhibits  the  finances 

vember.     During  the  canvass  considerable  op-  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  September 

position  had  been  displayed  in  the  Kepublican  30,  1881 : 

ranks  to  James  W.  Husted,  the  candidate  for    Aggregate  balances  October  i,  i8so |a,44s^i5ss 

Treasurer,  and  there  had  been  numerous  di-    AggregatA  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year i4,wo,4ci8» 

visions  in  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  ,^^^^                                             $i8,«sa6i»  ^ 

members  of  the  Legislature.     The  Anti-Mo-  Payments' diLring the yeitf'.*.**..*//..*.'.'.*.!!!^!!    ij,66«,T«e6i 

nopoly  League  used  its  influence  for  or  against  ., ,       -    »     w    oa  noot                          *« «»,  «i  n 

1      •  1   A*  j«j   i.  j«        i.     Ai.   •  •       Balance  September 80, 1881 $51081,856  71 

legislative  candiaates,  according  to  tneir  posi-  Beceipts  on  account  of  the  general  ftmd  daring 

tion  on  the  railroad  question;   and  in  !New       the  year am.oM* 

York  city  the  various   Democratic    factions    ^^'y^^^^ ^e^wro^i 

made  separate  nominations  in  several  districts.    Apparent  surplus $i,7HM  ^ 

The  result  of  the  vote  for  Secretary  of  State  ^^^*f'i^*  ^"^  ""^^^  treaaurem  on  state      ^      ^ 

was  416,915  for  Carr,  403,893  for  Purcell,  and  Amoimt  paid  on*acI»untof  issirinchided  in 

16,018  for  Howe— total  vote,  842,768 ;  plural-       t«  i«vy  Payable  in  1882 ifiiurti  5i 

ity  of  Kepublicans  over  Democrats,    1 3,022.  ^otal  surplus                                       $8,002^  n 

The  vote  for  Comptroller  was  slightly  larger.  Deduct  balanoea  of  l^Vappropriationa  unpaid        iS&M*^ 

the  total  being  84M07,  and  the  Republican    Actual  surplus  September  so,  issi ISiSiSS^ 

plurality  14,084.     For  Treasurer  Mr.  Husted 

was  defeated;  the  total  vote  was  831,836 ;  for  On  the  30th  of  September,  1880,  the  total 

Husted,  392,251;   for  Maxwell,  413,194;  for  funded  debt  was  $9,114,054.87,  classified  as 

Wood,   15,499— Maxwell's    plurality,    20,943.  general  fund,  Indian  annuities,  canal  and  boon- 

The  rest  of  the  Kepublican  ticket  was  elected,  ty  debt,  viz. : 
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[Dd  (indtan  •nnuities) I JH'So  00  ^^  ^^®  State.    Twelve  life-ingnrance  companies, 

. . . . '.'.'.','.'.'......  . '. '. . '. *. . '. , . . !           *  &!i)Oo  00  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  were 

in  operation,  with  aggregate  assets  of  $214,- 

$9,iii,0M8T  647,574;     liabilities,    $177,857,829;     surplus, 

le  30th  of  September,  1881,  the  total  $87,289,744.     Of  other    State    life-insuranee 

debt  was  $9,109,054.87,  classitied  as  companies,  18  were  conducting  business  in  this 

State^having  assets  of  $208,803,485 ;  liabili- 

jid  (Indian  annuities) $122,(»4  87  ties,  $169,031,510 ;  and  surplus  to  policy-hold- 

''^^^SS  ^^  $34,271,925.     Of  marine-insurance  com- 

J panics,  18  were  transacting  business  in  this 

$9,109,054  87  btate ;  of  which  10  were  foreign,  6  New  York, 

^"^  "^S"]^'^^ ^'Si!a?i2  and  2  other    State    companies,    with    assets 

,  unprovided  for 0,0«0,aT»  «  .               ^       oirnAo         j             x            i 

September  80, 1830,  after  dedactinff  amounting  to  $21,815,263,  and  a  net  surplus 

)piied  iMiancea  of  the  sinkiny-ftinda.  .  J0»,5T4  70  of  $4,448,177.    There  were  also  two  New  York 

iLer  80, 1881 6.6^18  80  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  g^^^^  Casualty  companies,  doing 

bntionBtosinkin^-fiind. $876,501  40  busiuess,  with  $2,112,022  assets,  and  $848,004 

action  ofthe  debt  by  cancellation..          6,000  00  gQrplus.    Securities  for  the  protection  of  pol- 

issessed  value  of  property  in  the  State  icy-holders  insured  by  the  various  insurance 

1,257,606,  of  which  $2,340,335,690  is  companies  doing  business  in  this   State,   of 

ate,  and  $340,921,916  personal  prop-  the  kind  and  amount  required  by  statute,  were 

According  to  competent  authority,  the  held  on  deposit  by  the  Insurance  Department 

alue  of  personal  property  does  not  dif-  on  the  31st  of  December,  1880,  as  follows  r 

urially  from  that  of  real  estate  in  any  New  York  state  Life •8,9n,5«o 

al  or  commercial  community,  and  the  New  York  Casualty 20i,426 

t  disparity  is  due  to  the  imperfect  «s-  ^Z^^!^/^^-::"::::::::::::::  '•'*S:?oS 

t  of  the  former.    The  rate  of  taxation  Foreign 7,o«>,ooo 

Q  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1881-^82  A.«r«H«**                                   ^^9M^nM 

lis  on  the  dollar,  of  which  l^A  mills  ^^^^'^ $i2,S2i,086 

hools,  T^ffV  ^or  general  purposes,  and  j\  On  October  1,  1881,  72  banks  of  discount 

Js.    The  yield  of  the  State  tax,  if  fully  and  deposit  were  engaged  in  active  busmess, 

i,  will  be  $6,032,829.61.    The  rate  of  under  the  provisions  of  the    State  banking 

is  the  lowest  since  1856.     The  year  laws,  and  their  condition  was  as  follows : 

»ry  unfavorable  one  for  the  State  ca-  Reaources $ii8,46a,5T2 

ing  in  part  to  a  falling  off  in  the  bulk  ?*P*V"     ;,•••«; ^?SI22 

.  ®        *^_.    ..         -           fu     iir     i.          1    •  Surplua  and  proflta 8.92S,175 

transportation  from  the  West,  and  m  Doe  depositors 75,7i  7,i80 

the  unusual  competition  between  the  other  liabiUtiea 9,792,567 

les  of  railroads,  which  reduced  their  During  the  year  deposits  increased  $13,921,- 

r  below  the  normal  level.     In  1880  357.   profits,  $869,895;   loans  and  discounts, 

ere  6,457,656  tons  movefl  on  the  ca-  $11^242,376.     The  net  aggregate  increase  in 

1881  only  5,175,505.    The  rates  were  assets  was  $13,612,817.     Five  new  banking 

rer  than  usual — 4-j^*g^  cents  per  bushel  associations  organized  during  the  year,  and 

,  and  4jVy  for  wheat.    Deducting  State  one  changed  from  a  State  to  a  N'ational  bank ; 

\  cents  for  wheat  and  -,»^  for  corn,  leaving  four  as  the  net  increase  in  number  of 

im  for  the  carrier  was  but  $1.28  per  associations. 

1  Buffalo  to  New  York.    The  westward  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  savings-banks 

nt,    notwithstanding    the  removal  of  reported  July  1,  1881 ;    11  of  which  were  in 

s  only  1,365,418  tons  against  1,518,290  process  of  voluntary  liquidation  and  did  not 

The  revenues  of  the  canals  amounted  receive  deposits. '  No  savings-bank  closed  dur- 

,264.61,  while  the  expenses  were  $1,-  ing  the  year.    In  July  a  certificate  of  authori- 

^^'  zation  was  granted  for  a  savings-bank  in  Buf- 

le  31st  of  December,  1880,  there  were  falo,  that  being  the  only  one  organized,  since 

insurance  companies  doing  business  in  1875.     The  condition  of  the  savings-banks  on 

;e,  of  which  86  were  New  York  State  July  igt  waa  as  follows : 

ies,  53  of  other  States,  and  22  foreign.  Resources $424,204,90S 

bal  assets  of  $146,398,641 ;  liabilities,  Due  depositors.*.'.*..*.*.*.".'.*.*..'.'.**.**.'..*.!   87o!c72!297 

^?«fL*i"] o'n*?"'''^!.'^'^^'*^*'  ''•°^°''  Srl^bm«..::::::;::::::::::::::::  ''I^^ 

$48,614,807.       Ineso    companies    re-  Number  or  open  sooounts 995,742 

n^i"^  ^^^^?'' ""  ^"""^  T^  '""T.^  ""^  The  increase  in  the  several  items  during  the 

034,  and  their  gross  cash  expenditure  foUows  • 

),925,644.    During  the  year  six  other  ^^^l  ^as  asiouows.                        ..,^„, 

\    .1 '         iy       •        ^      '  Resources $47,998,568 

id  three  foreign  fire-insurance  compa-  Deposits ..!...!............ 85^210,727 

•e  admitted  to  transact  business  in  this         Surplus '. i2',75o',929 

Four  New  York  fire-insurance  compa-  Openacoounts 82,879 

continued  business  and  re-insured  their  There  are  thirteen  trust,  loan,  and  mortgage 

id  three  other  State  companies  with-  companies  in  operation  in  the  State,  owning 

eir  agencies  and  ceased  to  do  business  $130,000,000  assets.  The  aggregate  capital  em- 
.  XXI.— 42    A 
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ployed  is  $12,000,000.  During  the  year  one  new 
trust  company  organized.  There  are  ten  cor- 
porations for  the  safe-keeping  and  guarantee- 
ing of  personal  property,  two  of  which  organ- 
ize during  the  year ;  the  capital  invested  be- 
ing $1,976,900. 

The  total  amount  of  salt  inspected  qm.  the 
Onondaga  salt  springs  reservation  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  SOth,  was  7,638,- 
894  bushels,  and  the  financial  operations  of 
the  agency  were  as  follows: 

Duties  ooDeeted $76,884  47 

Penalties,  rents,  and  sales 180  UO 

Total  reoeipU t7d,4«4  47 

Expenses  incurred 09,470  M 

Burplos  revenue $16,994  28 

The  following  are  the  common-school  statis- 
tics for  the  year  ending  September  80th : 

Total  receipts $11,984,715  03 

Total  expenditures 10,809,802  40 

Amount  paid  for  teachers*  wages 7,775,505  22 

Amount  paid  for  schooUbouses,  repairs,  fur- 
niture, etc 1,467,861  00 

Estimated  value  of  school -houses  and  sites.  .    81,091,680  00 

11,894 
11,248 

20,728 

80,826 

1,021,2S2 

5,944 

10S,809 
707,155 

1,662,818 


Number  of  school-houses 

Number  of  school  districts,  exclusive  of  cities. 

Number  of  teachers  employed  for  the  legal 
term  of  school 

Number  of  teachers  employed  during  any  por- 
tion of  Uie  year 

Number  of  children  attending  public  schools. . 

Number  of  persons  attending  normal  schools. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  in  private 
schools 

Number  of  volumes  in  school -district  libraries. 

Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty -one  years 

Reports  received  by  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  from  22  literary  colleges,  compris- 
ing 388  instructors,  4,889  students,  and  repre- 
senting property  to  the  amount  of  $17,240,400 ; 
also  returns  from  286  academical  institutions, 
with  1,182  instructors  and  31,086  pupils. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the  State 
Prisons  were  self-sustaining  during  the  year. 
The  earnings  of  the  convicts  were  suflScient 
for  current  expenses,  leaving  a  small  balance 
to  the  credit  of  the  prisons.  The  average 
number  of  prisoners  confined  at  Auburn,  Clin- 
ton, and  Sing  Sing,  in  the  last  four  years,  was 
as  follows : 


The  average  number  of  inmates  in  the  £1- 
mira  Reformatory  was  493.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance was  $40,860.37.  Thirty  acres  of  Itod 
have  been  purchased  for  $8,000,  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Hudson,  for  i 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  and  $100,(K>0  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  establishment  of  the 
institution.  Expenditures  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
stitutions under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  amounted  to  $9,860,800, 
derived  from  the  following  sources : 

SUte  of  New  York #918,044 

Cities  and  o«)untles 4,70T.S14 

Labor  of  inmates 12C^ 

Paylngr  patients S6S,MI 

Bonanons 1,192,734 

Income  of  invested  ftinds St931i 

Loans 66M9S 

Non-enumerated  sources 1,14S^S8S 

Total $9,860^ 

Expenses  were  divided  as  follows : 

state  institutions $1^71.641 

CountT  poor-housea 1,17<V^ 

City  almshouses 1,117^7:) 

Orphan  asylums  and  other  homes 4,0S&.S85 

Hospitals I,£02.ia9 

Dispensaries 161>4< 

Total $Bjmjm 

The  constantly  increasing  number  of  insane 
persons  is  exhibited  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  inmates  of  the  variou 
State  and  local  asylums,  poor-houses,  and  pri- 
vate asylums,  for  the  past  ^se  years: 

October  1, 1881 10,(W 

»»         1S60 9.MT 

*»          1879 9,013 

"          1878 8,781 

1877 7,941 

The  new  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Biugham- 
ton  has  been  brought  into  use  during  the  put 
year,  and  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
patients. 

The  number  of  immigrants  landed  at  Castle 
Garden  from  January  1st  to  December  10th 
was  423,850,  and  the  estimated  number  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  440,000.  The  number  of 
arrivals  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years  was: 


YKARS. 


1878, 
1879 


8,879 
8,063 


18S0 
1881 


8,970 
2,997 


The  following  statement  shows  the  amount 
of  the  earnings  and  expenditures  on  account  of 
the  several  prisons  for  the  fiscal  year : 

SINO  SIXG. 

Earning |229,2.'M  14 

Expenses 187,127  20 


1872. 
1878. 
1674. 
1875. 
187«. 


llBBIMf. 


294,581 

266,818 

140,041 

84,560 

68,264 


TEABS. 

NwlK 

1S77 

..      5iSM 

1878 

WJ4T 

1879 

..     mfi!9 

1880 

..   arjm 

1881,  about.... 

..j  mjM 

Surplus $42,126  94 

ArBURN. 

Eamlnpj. |118,6>9  68 

Expenses 118,78185 

Deficiency $5,128  22 

CLINTOS. 

Earnings $61,448  14 

Expenses 97,882  51 


Deficiency 86,489  87 


Actual  surplus  tor  the  year. 


$41,562  59 
$564  85 


The  work  of  the  Stat«  Board  of  Health  is 
abating  nuisances,  improving  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  various  localities,  diffusinf;  useful  io- 
formatioD,  and  promoting  the  establishment  of 
local  organizations,  has  been  of  great  and  gen- 
erally acknowledged  value. 

The  State  Capitol  is  still  unfinished,  thoo^ 
it  is  occupied  by  the  Legislature  and  execatire 
officers.  There  was  paid  on  its  account  daring 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  SOth,  $1,391- 
828.75,  and  from  October  1st  to  the  end  of  the 
year  $250,000  was  advanced  to  the  comini»- 
sioners.  Of  this  structure,  the  State  Comp- 
troller, in  his  annual  report,  says :  ^*  ITith  tke 
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ezpeaditare  of  this  last  amount  [$210,000  re-  vated  Railroad  Companies.  Under  these  leases 
maining  subject  to  the  draft  of  the  coramis-  the  first-named  company  had  agreed  to  pay  all 
rioners],  the  *■  magnificent  fraud,'  as  some  one  charges  and  expenses,  including  taxes  and  in- 
has  aptly  termed  it,  will  have  cost  the  tax-  terest  on  bonds,  amounting  to  about  $21,000,- 
payers  of  the  State,  in  round  numbers,  $18,000,-  000,  and  to  furnish  dividends  of  10  per  cent  on 
0)0,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  At  the  present  the  capital  stock  of  $6,500,000  of  each  of  the 
rate  of  expenditure  its  total  cost  when  com-  other  companies.  It  had  also  issued  and  di- 
pleted  will  fully  reach  $20,000,000,  and  when '  vided  between  those  companies  as  a  further 
completed  it  will  not  meet  the  wants  for  which  consideration  $13,000,000  of  stock  of  its  own, 
it  was  intended.  Three  fifths  of  the  building  ^  although  it  had  no  road  and  had  incurred  no 
are  taken  up  in  halls  and  corridors,  and,  al-  expense  for  construction  or  equipment,  and 
though  it  covers  more  than  three  acres  of  this  stock  represented  no  outlay  of  capital, 
ground,  all  the  departments  of  the  government  Early  in  this  year  the  Manhattan  Company 
can  not  be  accommodated  within  it,  and  one  or  was  in  default  for  taxes  and  dividends,  and  it 
two  will  be  forced  to  remain  in  their  present  was  evident  that  it  had  assumed  a  burden 
quarters.  A  great  many  of  its  lower  rooms  which  it  could  not  carry.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
are  dark  and  damp,  and  unwholesome ;  the  eral  began  suit  against  it  in  May  for  the  pur- 
acoastics  of  the  Assembly  chamber  are  so  bad  pose  of  effecting  its  dissolution.  The  grounds 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hear  any  debate ;  alleged  were  insolvency,  forfeiture  of  its  char- 
the  Court  of  Appeals  hesitates  to  occupy  the  ter  before  the  leases  of  May,  1879,  were  en- 
chamber  assigned  it  on  account  of  the  wretched  tered  into,  and  illegal  action  in  making  those 
manner  in  which  it  is  lighted.  Add  to  this  the  leases,  and  in  increasing  the  capital  stock.  In 
fact  that  when  completed  it  will  be  an  annual  July  this  suit  was  abandoned  in  New  York 
burden  of  between  $150,000  and  $200,000  for  city,  and  a  new  one  brought  before  Judge 
care  and  repairs,  and  that  another  stone  may  Westbrook,  at  Kingston,  based  on  allegations 
crack  or  crumble  in  the  arch  of  the  Assembly  of  insolvency  only.  Receivers  were  appointed 
and  possibly  precipitate  the  whole  to  the  eel-  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  property  and  busi- 
lar  below,  and  the  people  of  this  State  have  a  ness  of  the  elevated  roads.  All  the  companies 
monument  of  folly,  whose  greatest  good  will  be  were  involved  in  litigation  during  the  summer, 
as  a  warning  to  future  generations  to  plan  well,  and  the  stock  was  much  depressed.  The  pur- 
and  to  calculate  well  the  cost  before  building."  pose  of  one  of  the  suits  was  to  recover  from 

A  site  for  an  agricultural-experiment  sta-  the  Manhattan  Company  the  property  of  the 

tion   has  been  selected   near   the  village  of  New  York  Company,  on  the  ground  that  the 

Geneva,  in  Ontario  County.     Efforts  looking  terms  and  conditions  of  the  lease  had  not  been 

to  the  holding  of  an  International  Exhibition  fulfilled.    There  were  at  the  same  time  intima- 

in  the  city  of  New  York  have  been  suspended,  tions  of  proceedings  by  the  Manhattan  for  the 

but  not  definitely  abandoned.     On  the  22d  of  recovery  of  its  stock,  or  the  par  value  thereof 

January  the  obelisk,  known  as  "  Cleopatra's  in  money,  from  the  other  companies,  on  the 

Needle,"  which  was  presented  to  the  U  nited  ground  that  no  consideration  had  been  given 

States  Government  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  for  it.     A  decision  rendered  by  Judge  West- 

and  brought  over  by  Lieutenant  Gorringe  of  brook  on  the  21st  of  October  denied  the  claim 

the  navy,  at  the  private  expense  of  Mr.  Will-  of  the  New  York  Company  for  the  recovery 

iam  H.  Vanderbilt,  was  successfully  placed  in  of  its  property,  and  intimated  that  there  might 

position  in  Central  Park,  New  York.  be  a  valid  counter-claim  for  the  value  of  the 

Mayor  Grace,  of  New  York  city,  endeavored  Manhattan  stock.  Other  decisions,  one  of 
to  exercise  his  power  of  removing  three  of  the  them  rendered  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Police  Commissioners  for  neglect  of  duty,  the  Court,  held  the  agreement  and  leases  of  May, 
principal  allegations  against  them  relating  to  1879,  valid  as  against  the  stockholders,  and 
the  cleaning  of  the  streets.  After  a  prolonged  upheld  the  doctrine  that  the  boards  of  direc- 
hearing  he  decided  upon  their  removal  in  the  tion  had  power  to  enter  into  and  modify 
latter  part  of  August,  but  this  action  required  agreements  without  the  express  approval  of 
the  approval  of  the  Governor  in  order  to  be  stockholders.  On  the  22d  of  October  the  old 
effective.  His  approval  was  withheld  on  the  agreement  was  modified  so  as  to  reduce  the 
ground  that  at  the  time  the  mayor^s  action  obligations  and  payments  of  the  Manhattan 
was  taken  the  power  and  responsibility  of  the  Company,  which  nad  passed  under  a  new  con- 
Police  Commissioners  in  the  matter  of  street-  trol,  and  immediately  afterward  the  receivers 
cleaning  had  been  taken  away  by  the  new  law  were  discharged  and  the  company^s  affairs 
providing  for  a  separate  street-cleaning  depart-  placed  in  the  keeping  of  its  officers  and  direct- 
ment.  ors.     Subsequently  still  another  compact  was 

An  incident  of  some  interest  in  the  city  of  made  whereby  the  Manhattan  Company  was 

New  York  was  the  consolidation  of  the  ele-  to  issue  $13,000,000  more  of  its  own  stock  to 

vated  railroad  companies.    For  two  years  the  be  exchanged  for  that  of  the  other  companies, 

roada  had  been  operated  by  the  Manhattan  thus  practically  absorbing  them  and  consoli- 

Railway  Company  under  leases  from  the  other  dating  the  entire  system  under  an  undivided 

two  companies  which  owned  the  roads,  name-  controL    Serious  charges  were  made  that  the 

I  J,  the  New  York  and  the  Metropolitan  Ele-  entire  proceedings  were  virtually  directed  by 
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a  combiDation  of  stock  operators,  and  that  the  rendering  decisions  in  the  private  offices  of  the 

Attorney-General  and  Judge  Westbrook  had  parties  interested. 

used  their  powers  to  promote  the  purposes  of  The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 

this  combination.     The  latter  was  accused  of  the  State,  bj  counties,  as  finally  returned  bj 

shaping  judicial  action  from  first  to  last  in  its  the  census  of  1880,  and  as  compared  with  the 

interest,  and  of  giving  important  hearings  and  returns  of  1870: 


COUPiTIES. 


Albany 

Allegany 

Broome. 

Cattanuguft.. 

Cayuga 

Chautauqoa. . 

Chemung 

Chenango. . . . 

Clinton 

Columbia. . . . 

Cortland 

Delaware . . . . 

DutchesA 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 


1880. 

1870. 

154,890 

188,052 

41,810 

40,814 

49,488 

44,108 

55,S0« 

48,909 

65,()81 

00,550 

65,342 

59,827 

48.066 

85,281 

89,B91 

40,564 

50,897 

47,947 

47,928 

47,044 

25,825 

2^l78 

42,721 

42.972 

79,184 

74,041 

219,884 

178.699 

84.515 

29,042 

82,890 

80,271 

80,985 

27,064 

82,806 

81,606 

82,695 

81,882 

8,928 

2,960 

COUNTIES. 


Herkimer 

Jeffer&on 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery.... 

New  York 

Niajirara. 

Oneida.  

Onondaga 

OntiU'io 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Bensselaer 


1880. 


42,669 
66,1(J8 

699.495 
81,416 
89,562 
44.112 

144,908 

88,815 

1,206,299 

54,178 

11^476 

117,898 
49,541 
88,220 
80.128 
77,911 
61,897 
15,181 
90,574 

115,828 


1870. 


89,929 
6^416 

419,921 
2S,699 
88309 
48,522 

117,868 
84,457 

942,292 
50,487 

110,008 

104,188 
45,108 
60,902 
S7,689 
77,941 
48,967 
15,420 
78,808 
99,549 


coumths. 


1880. 


Blchmond . . . . 

Bockland 

8t.  Lawrence.. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady . . 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga. 

Tompkins  . . . . 

Ulster 

Warren 

WaahingtoD... 

Wayne 

Westchester . . 
Wyoming  . . . . 
Yates 


The  Sute. 


8S.991 
27,«K) 
85,997 
65.156 
28,588 
824^10 
16,842 
29.278 
77,586 
58,888 
82,491 
82.678 
84,446 
6^8S^ 
26,179 
47,871 
61,700 
108.988 
80,907 
21,087 


lart. 


6,082,871 


88.00 

sajis 

813:26 
51.589 
tlMl 
88J40 
18J» 
27.89 
67,717 
46,994 
84,»9 

Sim 

84.00 
22,SM 
49318 
47,710 
18134^ 
29.164 
19316 


4382,799 


The  total  population  of  New  York  city,  as 
finally  returned  by  the  census  of  1880,  is  1,206,- 
299,  including  727,629  native  and  478,670  for- 
ei^-born.  Of  the  native-born,  708,677  are 
white,  and  18,952  colored.  The  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  population  is  shown  by  the 
following  statement  of  countries  of  which  the 
foreign-born  are  natives : 


COUNTRIES. 

Numbtr. 

COUNTRIES. 

Namb«. 

Africa 

87 

119 

85 

175 

4,748 

8,098 

7,024 

556 

17 

747 

1,644 

1,096 

29,767 

62 

9,910  1 

158,482 

69 

7 

1,S60 

4,101 

Italy 

12,228 

Asia 

Japan 

20 

Atlantic  islands 

Luxemburg 

Mexico 

106 
132 

Austria 

Norway 

Portuinil 

898 

Bohemia 

66 

British  America  . . . 

Poland , . 

9.020 

Belgium 

Bussia 

4,551 
59 

CenUnl  America 

China 

Sandwich  and   Pa- 
cific Islands 

Scotland 

Cuba 

8,688 

T>onmark 

South  American  isl- 
ands  

Spain 

Enirland 

427 

EurojHJ* 

669 

France 

Sweden 

8,194 

Oer»p*fly 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

4,545 

Greece 

77 

flre^^nland., . .    , ,   . , 

Wales 

929 

Holland 

West  Indies 

Born  at  seat 

614 

Hunjrary 

98 

Ireland 

198,595 

The  population  of  the  various  wards  of  the 
city  in  1880  was  as  follows: 

WARDS. 


WARDS.  Number. 

1 17,923 

2 1,G08 

8 8,5S2 

4 20,996 

5 15,845 

6 20,196 

7 60,066 

8 85,879 

9 54,596 

10 47,554 

11 68,778 

12  81,800 


NimiMr. 

18...   87,797 

14 80,171 

15 81,882 

16 54,188 

17 104,S87 

18 66,611 

19 158,191 

20 86,015 

21 66,536 

22 111,606 

28 28^3^8 

24 18,288 


The  native-born  citizens  hail  from  the  fol- 
lowing States  and  Territories : 


STATE. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware « . 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 

Georgria 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland , 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan * 

Minnesota 

Mississippi , 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Now  Hampahiro 

New  Jersey , 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennsylTsnla 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  Territory 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming , 

At  sea 


WWt*. 


864 

25 

8 

712 

50 

8,478 

6 

268 

651 

206 

876 

1 

1,402 

450 

4 

883 

63 

686 

1,188 

1,997 

2.824 

10,400 

657 

126 

158 

622 

5 

28 

7 

1.280 

16,9S1 

27 

637,797 

871 

2,875 

19 

10,825 

1,409 

922 

850 

«25 

14 

1,601 

1,207 

8 

69 

447 

4 

16 


Colored. 


47 

7 

"'8 

•  ■  •  « 

253 
8 
166 
&^6 
98 
863 

•  •  •  • 

12 
I 

•  •  •  • 

7 

2 

61 

101 

17 

1,2S7 

1^9 

12 

2 

21 

16 


1 

7 

956 

47S 

88 

1 

780 
50 

880 
88 


12 
8«6S9 

•  •  •  • 

81 
8 


ToteL 


411 

83 

t 

7» 
M 

8,721 

9 

484 

1,007 

299 

1^ 

1 

MH 

451 

4 

MO 

65 

747 

13^4 

2,014 

8.611 

io;»» 

€69 
12S 
179 
CSS 

5 
2S 

S 

i.2s: 

iiis 
ii,n» 

1,4» 

1J5>« 

8i8 

SS 

14 

1,619 

4.*4 

S 

100 

430 

4 

II 


*  Not  stateil. 


t  Foreign. 


The  valuation  of  property  in  the  State  tod 
the  several  counties,  as  returned  bjr  the  cen- 
sus of  1880,  is  as  follows : 
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JNTIES. 


T 

ny.... 
le 

iOgUB. 

a 

laqaa. 
mg... 
igo... 

A   -  •  •  «  • 

blA... 
id.... 
»re  .. 
i^S  ... 


ia 


le ... 

> 

ton.. 

oer. 

on... 


ston . . . 

>n 

8 

omery. 
'ork... 
a 


» ... 
s... 

0... 


D 

i 


Lier. . 
)n(l  .. 
nd... 

ra... 

ctady. 
rie... 
er.... 


n 

rrence 

'■  •  .  «  •  •  • 
U« •  •  •  •   • 


:ins. 


1 

igton. 


lester. 
lag... 


tal 


▼•IoaUod 
of  rwl  MUte. 

$64,295,173 

10,117,160 

11,978,646 

11,675,021 

21,129,681 

18s  192,882 

12,812,462 

12,830,182 

7,268,180 

22,748,200 

7,786.580 

9,715,784 

86,015,422 

72,102,071 

8,017,805 

6,594,655 

5,051,554 

15,041,800 

8,666,246 

798,709 

18,455,633 

17,754,311 

840,875.278 

6,896,896 

15.680,007 

12,295,942 

52,886,450 

14.810,186 

],049,84'J,886 

18,258,086 

89,476,037 

40,137,456 

19,129,121 

29,800,982 

11,520,821 

18,900,554 

16,710,829 

5,856,870 

85,935.460 

87,898,523 

10,766,906 

9,609,131 

16,482,874 

8,147,581 

7,395.879 

6,067,586 

10,546,813 

15,672,665 

13,554,637 

12,351,528 

4,287,482 

8,692.061 

10,244,474 

15,280,278 

4,268,685 

16,nO,6J7 

19,215,460 

66,785,723 

9^74,988 

10,070,185 


tloQ  of  panoiud 
proporty. 


Total 
valoAtJtm  of 
proptrty. 


|4,»T7,970 
1,286,574 
1,174,860 
1,660,884 
8,711,775 
8,158.141 
728,100 
8,015,075 
1,254,186 
6.276.906 
1,168,724 
1,671,684 
6,217,232 
9,949,998 

900,826 
1,149,216 

272,998 
2,596,226 

641,056 

1,800 

1,507,179 

4.815,476 

16,742,996 

824,740 
2,412,081 
2,781,720 
8,538,801 

888.299 
197,682,075 
1,887,414 
6,611,494 
8,505,804 
8,956,590 
7,085,085 
1,744,728 
1,766.422 
1,666,609 
1,610,129 
2,702,100 
4,514,629 

482,050 
1,880,908 
8,624,180 

690,047 

872,876 

738,518 
1,782,067 
2,287,970 
2,2.H275 
1,861,660 

218,420 

896,710 
1,612,862 
8,191,606 

470,478 
8,839,979 
1,818,078 
8,985,032 
1,282,025 

810,100 


$2,826,669,818    $352,469,320    $2,679,189,188 


$69,278,142 

11.408,784 

18,158.006 

13,886,856 

84,841,406 

81,846,978 

18,085,562 

16,845,207 

8,517,816 

28,025,106 

8,955,304 

11,890,418 

42,262,654 

82,052,069 

8,918,181 

6,748,871 

6,824,547 

17,687.526 

9,207,802 

800,009 

14,962,877 

22,069,787 

856,618,269 

7,721,186 

18,012,083 

15,077,662 

65,870,254 

15.198,485 

1,846,872,411 

20.140,500 

45,087,681 

48,642,760 

23,085,711 

86,836,017 

18,265,649 

80,666,976 

17,277,188 

6,866,499 

88,687,560 

41,913,157 

11,248,956 

11,250,084 

19,067,064 

8,787,628 

8,268,256 

6,806,099 

12,823,870 

17,910,635 

20,808.832 

14,713,088 

4.635,902 

9,088,771 

11,857,886 

18,471,879 

4,739.163 

20,110,686 

81,028,538 

60,720,756 

10,656,963 

10,880,285 


arles  J.  Folger,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court 
ppeals,  resigned  his  office  on  the  14th  of 
mber,  to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary 
e  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The 
rnor  designated  Associate  Judge  Charles 
ews  for  the  vacant  place,  and  appointed 
les  L.  Benedict,  of  Brooklyn,  to  succeed 
3  Andrews. 

National  Tariff  Convention  was  held  in 
all  of  the  Cooper  Union,  New  York  city, 
e  29th  and  30th  of  November,  which  was 
I  up  chiefly  with  a  discussion  of  changes 
3  national  tariff.  A  declaration  in  favor 
olishing  the  internal  revenue  taxes  was 
ted.  The  general  purport  of  the  discus- 
and  declarations  of  the  convention  was 
able  to  the  maintenance  of  high  protect- 
uties. 


NICARAGUA  rREPfBLioA  de  Nicaragua), 
one  of  the  five  inaependent  states  of  Central 
America.  Lying  between  latitude  10°  45'  and 
14°  55'  north,  and  longitude  88°  15'  and  87°  38' 
west,  it  is  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  Honduras, 
on  the  east  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  south 
by  Costa  Rica,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  area  of  the  republic  is  variously 
given  at  from  52,000  to  58,000  square  miles, 
and  the  population  is  estimated  at  800,000. 
The  northern  boundary,  with  Honduras,  is  un- 
settled, but  the  Coco  or  Segovia  River  is  gen- 
erally considered  as  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  countries ;  yet  in  some  recent  Central 
American  maps  that  line  is  placed  northwest 
of  the  stream  first  named.  The  territorial 
division  is  into  eight  departments,  which,  with 
their  chief  towns,  are  as  follows : 

DEPARTMENTS.  Chief  towiu. 

Managua. Managua. 

Granada Oranada. 

Leon Leon. 

Blvas Rivas. 

Chlnandega Chlnaodega. 

GhontaleB Acoyapa. 

Matagalpa Matagalpa. 

Nueva  Segovia Ocotal. 

The  Mosquito  Territory,  or  Reserva  Mos- 
quita,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Nicaragua,  and  inhabited  by  the  Mos- 
quito Indians,  ruled  by  a  cacique  or  king,  is 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

By  the  terms  of  the  new  constitution,  adopt- 
ed on  August  19,  1858,  after  the  filibuster  war, 
Nicaragua  is  under  a  popular  representative 
government,  the  power  being  divided  into 
three  branches— legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial. The  legislative  power  resides  in  a  Sen- 
ate and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  first  com- 
posed of  ten  members,  and  the  second  of 
eleven.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
President,  aided  by  (at  present)  three  minis- 
ters. The  presidential  period  is  four  years, 
and  no  person  can  be  re-elected  to  that  office. 
The  judicial  power  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, one  of  which  resides  in  Leon  and  the 
other  in  Granada.  They  are  composed  of  four 
magistrates  each,  and  appeals  may  be  made 
from  either  section  to  the  other.  The  magis- 
trates are  elected  by  Congress  for  four  years 
each ;  and  one  half  of  the  members  of  each 
section  are  changed  during  each  legislative  pe- 
riod. 

The  present  President  of  the  Republic  is 
Sefior  Don  Joaquin  Zavala,  inaugurated  on 
March  1,  1879;  and  the  Cabinet  of  1880  was 
composed  of  the  following  ministers :  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  A.  Car- 
denas ;  Interior,  Justice,  and  Public  Worship, 
Licentiate  V.  Navas ;  and  Finance,  War,  and 
Marine,  Colonel  J.  Elizondo. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  is  Sen  or  Don 
A.  H.  Rivas ;  and  the  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  Sefior  Don  A.  Zavala. 

The  Consul-General  of  Nicaragua  in  New 
York  is  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Cotheal,  and  the 
Consul  is  Mr.  C.  R.  Flint. 

The  United  States  Minister,  accredited  to 
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the  five  Central  American  republics  and  resi-  the  present  time  there  is  in  conree  of  conBt^n^ 

dent  at  Guatemala,  is  Dr.  Cornelias  A.  Logan,  tlon  a  line  of  railway  from  the  Pacific  sea-board 

According  to  tbo  new  military  code,   all  to  the  great  lake  of  Managua,  Ha  Corinto, 

Kicaragoans  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  Chinandega,  and  Leon,  the  lake  terminus  being 

fifty-five  years  are  compelled  to  serve  in  the  at  Mo^bita.    The  remainder  of  the  route  to 

army.    The   conscription    list    comprised,  in  the  Atlantic  will  be  performed  by  means  of 

1878,  a  total  of  44,788  men,  as  follows :  First  steamers  of  five  feet  draught.     The  work  of 

category,   30,264;    second   category,    10,297;  canalizing  the  river  San  Juan  for  that  por- 

third  category,  4,227;    conscripts   from  the  pose  had  already  been  commenced.     On  the 

first  category,  24,686 ;  contingent  assigned  to  completion  of  the  bridge  across  the  Paso  de 

the  departments,  646.  Caballos  (a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  separatinf 

In  Nicaragua,  as  in  the  other  Spanish- Amer-  from  the  mainland  the  island  on  which  the  port 

ican  states,   much  zeal  and  energy  are  dis-  of  Corinto  stands),  through  trains  will  besin 

played  by  the  Government  in  promoting  the  to  run  between  Corinto  and  Chinandega.   fte 

cause  of  public  instruction.     The  number  of  branch  from  the  latter  point  to  Leon  was  being 

primary  schools  in  the  republic  in  1879  was  rapidly  pushed  forw^ard  toward  completion. 
135  (of  which  107  were  for  males),  with  137        That  the  project  of  opening  an  interoceanic 

teachers,  and  an  aggregate  attendance  of  8,596.  canal  through  Nicaraguan  territory,  far  from 

There  were,  also,  numerous  private  schools,  having  been  relinquished,  is  likely  soon  to  b^ 

The  annual  expenditure  for  primary  education  come  an  accomplished,  fact,  is  apparent  from 

is  reported  at  $50,000.    The  intermediate  and  the  following  report : 
higher  branches  of  learning  are  taught  in  seven  Wa«hikg,ok,  l>,cemt^  16.  m 


colleges  and  five  schools  distributed  through-  ^^^  ^^^  introduced  to-day  bv  Senator  Milkr,rf 
out  the  country,  with  fifty  teachers  and  612  California.  **to  incorporate  the  'Marine  Canal  Coa- 
scholars.     Normal  instruction  is  given  in  the     pany  of  mcaragua,'^  names  as  persons  to  be  so  iDco^ 


College  of  Granada  and  in  that  of  El  Espiritu  porated,  U.  8.  Grant,  E.  D.  Morgan,  H.  J.  Jewett, 

Santo,  at  Leon,  pursuant  to  special  contracts  Howard  Potter,  Y^UliamR.  Garrison.  FredcnckBU- 

with   the    Governrnent     Efforts  were  being  li"«|'^f .Tjol^nT^S^jFrStH^i  W 

made  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  uni-  field,  E.  F.  Beale,  William  H.  Bamum,  Geoqre  F. 

versity.  Baker,  Daniel  Ammen,  Edward  C  Anderpon,  Alex- 

The  national  revenue  for   the   fiscal  year  ander  Taylor,  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  Edward  M.  Clrmer. 

1879-'80  amounted  to  $2,436,093,  of  which  I'  \'  f}'"^^^^  £^!^  ^«^  S^^^^n"*^     ^ 

Afxrxa  oAfr              J     •      1  *          *i             i.          J  !?•   Smitli,   Kobcrt  Ten  Broeck,  vViUiam  Demu.*<«i, 

$906,347  were  derived  from  the  customs  de-  Manuel  Cuadra,  Thomas  De  F^nco,  and  A.  G.  Me 

partment;  and  the  expenditure  to  $2,570,137  ;  nocal.    The  bill  proposes  to  authorize  this  comraoy 

thus  constituting  a  deficit  of  $134,044.  ^^to  do  all  lawful  things  to  secure  the  full  enjoyment 

The  national  debt  is  set  down  by  foreign  of  the  powers,  privileges,  ri^hta,  b«iefits,  and  gnato, 

«^^n^«v,;a*o  «♦  di  1 KQ  K^Tt  ;«  /.r.^<irvi;/i»*Vv;i  K««.ia  contamed  m  a  canal  concession  made  by  the  Bepuboc 

economists  at  $1,159,671  m  consolidated  bonds,  ^^  j^iearagua  to  the  Provisional  InteiWanic  ^CblA 

and  $18,703  m  bullion ;    but  national  econo-  Society,  and  confirmed  May  22, 1880."    The  prind- 

mists  have  of  late  taken  pains  to  proclaim  and,  pal  office  of  the  company  is  to  be  in  New  YoriL  dtv. 

if  possible,  to  prove  that  **  the  republic  has  no  Its  capital  stock  is  to  consist  of  not  leas  than  500,(^ 

foreign  debt,  since  the  only  one  by  which  it  Xir^iU?  res^i^^'T  d^e'I^ed^  ^^^n^tfZ^ 

was  encumbered— the  so  galled  ^Barclay  debt '  ^^  iW^airslSSto  te  manW  byTwd  S^S^' 

^-dating  from  the  time  of  the  Federation,  has  directors,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  bv  the 

been    canceled   long  ago."     Whether  in   the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  one  by  the'GoT- 

form,  however,  of  original  obligations  or  gov-  ermnent  of  Nicaragua.   The  bUl  further  providea,  thtf 

Arnrnpnt  honda   thft  indflhtftilnMa  aHll   atiVj*-  *^®  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  the  said  cop- 

ernment  Donas,  tne  indeDteuness  still  exists.  ^^^  ^^^      -^  ^f  ^^^^^      ^^^  f^^  ^^  ^^g 

consolidation  may  precede,  but  it  does  not  in-  the  completion  of  its  canal  and  the  commenoenient  oT 

volve,  extinction.  the  passage  of  vessels  through  it  from  ocean  to  ocean, 

The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  values  of  that  its  net  receipts  shall  not  be  le^a  than  three  pf 

the  foreigu  trade  of  Nicaragua  for  the  years  «^°*  "P^°  j^®  W^^l  «^^> '  ^fl  ^"^  f^^°^L« 

ift'TT  »Qn  accompanied  with  stipulations  that  not  more  than 

Itsa-GV:  $1,000,000  shall  be  deducted  from  the  gross  rec«i<* 

IMPORTS.  in  any  one  year  for  operating  expens>ee,  and  that  no 

TEARS.                     vdoM.  interest  upon  any  indebtedness  or  the  compasj  shall 

] 579 $l,46«,8e9  \yQ  paid  out  of  its  canal  receipts  until  three  per  txBi 

^^^ •    1»470,114  upon  its  total  capital  stock  snail  hove  been  earner!, 

EXPORTS.  and  the  United  States  thereby  released  from  liabilitj. 

TEARS.                     vdow,       YEARS.                     v»!o«.  The  ninth  section  prorides  that  the  agsrre^ate  toOi 

1877 tl.276.0(»    1879 $l,6fiO,7(»  and  charges  for  the  transit  of  any  vessel  thrc^ugb  the 

18S0 2,057,022  canal  shall  not  exceed  $2.50  per  ton  of  wei^t,  or  of 

The  chief  staph 

coffee,  gold  and  

indigo),  deer-skins,  cedar-wood,  etc.  sit  f  tut  tlie  company  may.  at  its  opdon,  chaMt  in 

The  present  era  of  peace  affords  the  Govern-  lieu  thereof  not  exceeding  $1.25  per  ton,  actual  d*- 


TEARS.  ValoM. 

1877 $1,217,716 

1878 918,461 


products  from  the  interior  to  the  coast.     At    whenever  it  shall  be  found  that  the  net  nctac^ 
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therefi-om  exceed  ten  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  Panama  Canal  appears  to  be  that  the  prejudice 

capital  stock  the  rate  of  charges  shall  be  reduced  so  therefrom  to  the  Nicaragua  Company  would 

as  to  yield  not  more  than  ten  per  cent.    The  eleventh     r^^  ».,!.  4. « 

eection  of  the  bill  is  as  follows :  "  The  United  States  »>«  t>ut  temporary. 

shall  exercise  such  control  over  the  canal  as  is  now  *-'ne  or  two  upnsmgs  of  a  revolutionary 
or  may  at  anv  time  be  prescribed  by  treaty  with  character  took  place  during  the  year  1881 ; 
Nicaragua,  and  shall  enjoy  its  free  use  for  the  trans-  x^xit  the  Government  made  use  of  prompt  and 
portation  of  troops  munition  of  war  and  mails  and  decisive  measures  to  repress  disturbances,  one 
otherwise  m  accordance  with  stipulations  of  existmg  ?  r  ,T  ^"*'"' v  e^t  r  ^f!  ^^"'^"'^^p  ^^^ 
treaties.  And  should  the  United  States  see  fit,  for  oem^  the  expulsion  Of  the  Jesuits  from  the  re- 
national  reasons^  to  temporarily  occupy  and  manage  public,  members  of  that  society  being  deemed 
said  canal,  the  rurht  to  ao  so  is  hereby  reserved  and  guilty  of  demonstrations  subversive  of  public 
secured  to  the  Government,  upon  payment  to  the  order  in  Leon,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
stockholders  of  said  canal,  at  the   rate  of  five  per  -:„4.j, 

cent  per  annum  annually,  upon  the  capital  invested,  vrAorrrr  ^  AT>rkT  rvr  a       rpu     t      •  i  i.           c 

tojirether  with  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte-  JNUKlll  CAKULliN  A.      Ihe  liCglslature  of 

nanoe  of  the  work/^  this  State,  consisting  of  83  Democrats  and  12 

In  conclusion,  the  bill  provides  that  any  refusal  on  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  83  Democrats 

the  part  of  the  company  or  of  ite  board  of  directors  and  87  Republicans  in  the  House,  assembledon 

to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  render  .,      e.,      .fy                -oo^        j            •      j' 

the  company  liable  to  forfeit  all  rights  derived  there-  ^P^  5th  ot  January,  1881,  and  remained  m  ses- 

from,  and  that  "  Congress  may^  at  any  time,  having  8ion  until  the  14th  of  March.     On  the  18th  of 

due  regard  to  the  rights  of  said  company,  alter  or  January  Governor  Jarvis  was  inaugurated.   In 

amend  this  act."  hig  address  he  enlarges  upon  the  need  of  immi- 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  are  the  gration  and  the  importance  of  making  the  re- 
advantages  of  the  Nicaragua  route  ?"  General  sources  and  advantages  of  the  State  more  fully 
Grant  is  stated  to  have  replied  as  follows,  and  generally  known.  On  the  subject  of  the 
about    December,    1880:     "The    Nicaraguan  regulation  of  railroads,  he  says : 

route  has  the    advantage    of    being    farther  But  while  it  is  imperative  to  encourage  every  known 

north,  a  less  distance  from  the  tropics  for  ves-  method  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 

sels  to  sail  or  steam  going  from  the  Atlantic  or  State,  it  is  just  as  important  to  guard  agamst  anything 

Pacific  ports  or  from  Europe,  or  to  the  East,  ?S^«TJ^  ^.u^  ''^'  }^  *^^  so,  ftien  it  becomes 

•4.U   *u                *•        ^*    A«,*-;i:«    ^K^««  Ak^i  the  duty  of  the  law-making  power  of  the  State  to  see 

with  the  exception  of  Australia,  where  they  ^^  j^  ^^at  the  lines  of  transi,Srtation  operating  in  the 

have  to  go  through  the  tropics  anyhow  ;  and  state  do  not,  by  their  discriminating  charges,  transfer 

the  same  is  the  case  with  New  Zealand.     A  to  other  States  the  industries  that  properly  oelong  to 

line  of  lower  levels  is  found  by  the  Nicaraguan  ours.    I  do  not  join  in  the  whole«w!e  abuse  of  the  raU- 

route  than  any  other,  and  then  at  the  summit  roads  th^»omo  heanupon  thein^but  I  do  believe  they 

1  vubv  Kuau  auj   vrb  ««  ,  »u     «                 w            *t»,  ought  to  bo  requiTod  to  do  exact  and  equal  justice  to 

IS  a  very  large  and  extensive  plain,  and  the  all  sections.    This  I  think  to  be  their  interest  as  well 

water-shed  of  that  region  is  to  the  lake,  instead  as  their  duty,  and,  if  they  refuse,  I  have  no  doubt 

of  to  the  stream  which  empties  into  it,  so  that  about  the  power  of  the  State  to  compel  it.    But  these 

it  receives  the  water-fall  of  the  heavy  tropical  ^"\«8  of  railway  have  been  Oie  great  agency  in  the  de- 

'^„ 5   u«i««  ^*  «^  i«-«/»  ««  ^^^X^4.   u  i^«a  velopment  of  the  State,  and  we  ought  to  be  just  us 

rains,  and,  being  of  so  large  an  extent,  it  h^  ^^f^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^,  J  ^  ^^ 

but  a  few  feet  rise  or  rail.  Its  banks  reach  are  to  see  that  they  treat  us  fairly.  The  most  ami- 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  cable  as  well  as  the  most  effective  tribunal  to  adjust 
that  a  canal  could  be  built  from  the  lake  to  the  ^®^  matters,  which  has  thus  far  been  tried,  is  a  first- 
Pacific  without  any  water-course  running  into  ^Ift  ™/i^*l'^™?T'*°'  w^  """^  *  commission,  elect- 
^.  ,  'Au  i.  t,  \.^A  i.  Zu  6d  by  the  General  Assembly  every  two  years,  with 
the  canal,  or  without  any  water-shed  to  throw  proper  powers,  would,  in  my  opinioi,  be  of  great  serv- 
its  water  into  the  canal.    The  outlet  of  this  ice  to  the  people. 

lake  is  to  the  Atlantic  side  by  a  large,  naviga-  rr    j*      i.     xa    x-              •  n    i.    xi. 

ble  river.    It  has  no  tributaries  coming  into  it  ..^^  ^^^.®^*»  attention  especially  to  the  neces- 

until  you  get  well  down  toward  the  mouth.  Bity  of  improving  the  educational  system  of 

Consequently  it  is  not  subject  to  rise  or  fall,  or  *^®  ^^*®'  ^^^  ^^^  • 

to  overflows,  being  only,  as  I  remember,  about  The  time  for  a  bold  onward  movement  in  the  great 

four  inches  between  the  highest  water  in  the  ?««»«  ?J  eduction  is  propitious  and  the  surroundings 

* ^^j  ^1  ^  i^„^„4.  «.„«.^«  ?«  aKa  ^»„  oA««««  favorable.    It  is  the  hegmning  of  an  administration 

rainy  and  the  lowest  water  in  the  dry  season.  ^^^  ^^  embarrassments.    ThiVe  are  no  works  of  in- 

rhis  nver  is  already  navigable  for  large  steam-  temal  improvement  to  be  provided  for.    Our  public 

ers.     There  are  three  rapids  to  go  over.     By  a  debt,  by  its  adjustment,  is  small  and  can  no  longer 

system  of  dams,  starting  the  first  dam  just  frighten  us.    Less  than  $150,000  wiU  pay  its  annual 

above  where  the  tributary  comes  into  the  river,  ^^  «- ^,of  ^^-  f  h'^r^bt^ed 'offl- 

the  San  Juan,  slack-water  navigation  could  be  ciaUy  the  rate  in  twenty-seven  States,  and  in  them  all 

made  for  the  largest  vessels  up  to  the  first  of  it  is  "higher  than  in  ours,  and  in  most  of  them  greatly 

the   rapids;    then   by   systems   of  dams   and  so.    I  do  not  know  the  rate  in  the  others.    Ouras- 

locks  there  could  be  slack- water  navigation  all  sessm^t  of  oroperty  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  as 

.,      ^^^^'^^4.u..^ :a^*^  ♦!,«  ««^«  ^#  4.v^  everybody  knows,  is  exceedinglv  low.      If  all  the 

the  way,  locking  the  rapids  to  the  ends  of  the  property  was  hon^tly  listed  an^  fairly  valued  at  its 
dams  wherever  they  occur.  Ihen  the  canal  cash  value,  the  property  of  the  State  would  be  at  least 
would  leave  the  river  from  the  lower  dam  and  |800,000,000.  instead  of  the  $156,268,241,  as  now  re- 
run out  to  the  Atlantic  side  over  ground  where  turned.  Public  sentiment  has  prepared  for  a  large  in- 
it  would  have  no  stream  running  into  it  and  no  ^'^^^^  °^  ^"^^^'^  ^°'  »«^^^  ^^  ^^^  »^^^  '^ 
water-shed  to  pour  its  waters  into  the  canal."  There  were  passed  nt  this  session  of  the  Leg- 
General  Grant^s  opinion   in  regard  to  the  islature  384  bills.     The  two  most  important 
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acts  are  those  relating  to  public  schools  and  education  is  required  to  levy  a  special  tax  to 

prohibition.  The  chief  provisions  of  the  school  meet  the  deficiency.     Said  special  tax  is  to  be 

act  are  as  follows :  distributed  bj  the  countj  board  under  rodi 

1.  The  act  provides  that  the  State  Board  of  rules  as  in  the  judgment  of  said  board  will  se- 
Education  shall  recommend  a  series  of  text-  cure  a  four-months  school  in  each  district,  ai 
books,  which  shall  be  used  in  all  the  public  required  by  Article  IX,  section  8,  of  the  Con- 
schools  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  three  years,  stitution. 

'  and  until  otherwise  ordered,  the  State  Board  8.  Additional  safeguards  are  thrown  aronnd 

to  regulate  the  prices.  the  collection,  handling,  and  dbbursement  of 

2.  It  provides  for  traveling  expenses  of  the  school  moneys,  and  school  coramitteemen  are 
State  Superintendent,  not  to  exceed  $500,  and  required  to  take  deeds  for  all  school-hoose  sites 
for  a  clerkship  to  his  office  at  $600.  acquired  by  them,  which   must   be  regularlj 

8.  It  abolishes  the  office  of  county  examiner,  probated,   recorded,  and   deposited   with  the 

to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  first  Monday  county  treasurer  for  safe-keeping.     Blanks  for 

in  June,  1881,  and  substitutes  therefor  the  of-  said  deeds  are  to  be  furnished  to  the  said  coid- 

fice  of  county  superintendent  of  public  instruo-  mitteemen  by  the  county  school  authorities, 

tion,  who  is  to  be  elected  on  the  said  first  Mon-  9.  School  committeemen  are  authorized  to 

day  in  June  by  the  county  board  of  education  pay  full  cost  of  building,  repairing,  and  fnr- 

and  the  board  of  county  justices  jointly.   The  nishing  school-houses,  instead  of  half  the  cost, 

county  superintendent  is  required  to  examine  as  provided  in  the  old  law,  this  cost  to  be  paid 

candidates  who  desire  to  teach,  and  pass  upon  out  of  the  school  fund  of  the  district  for  which 

their  qualifications ;   to  visit  aod  inspect  the  the  house  is  built 

public  schools  in  the  county;  to  advise  with  10.  Certificates  from  county  superintendents 
teachers  as  to  the  best  methods  of  instruction ;  will  be  valid  in  the  county  where  issued,  for 
to  suspend  teachers  for  want  of  qualification,  one  year  from  date,  and  no  teacher  can  be  em- 
neglect  of  duty,  or  improper  conduct,  and  no-  ployed  who  does  not  produce  a  certificate,  of 
tify  the  school  committee  of  such  suspension,  proper  date,  from  the  county  snperintendeDL 
stating  the  cause;  to  distribute  blanks  to  school  11.  First-grade  teachers  may  receive  three 
committeemen  and  teachers ;  collect  school  dollars  per  day,  second-grade  two  dollars  per 
statistics,  and  receive  reports  from  teachers  day,  and  third-grade  fifteen  dollars  per  month 
heretofore  made  to  county  treasurer ;  to  coun-  for  services.  No  teacher  can  be  paid  for  a  less 
tersign  all  orders  on  county  treasurer  for  school  school  terra  than  one  month, 
moneys  in  payment  of  teachers'  salaries;  to  12.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  re- 
hold  and  conduct  teachers^  jnstitutes,  and  to  quired  to  apportion,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
exercise  general  supervision  over  the  public  August,  all  tue  school  moneys  in  the  State 
schools  of  his  county,  and  to  report  the  school  Treasury. 

statistics  of  his  county  annually  on  the  first  There  was  also  a  special  act  passed  by  the 

Monday  of   December  to  the  State  Superin-  General  Assembly  requiring  the  State  Board  of 

tendent  of  Public  Instruction.    For  these  duties  Education  to  sell  during  this  year  the  United 

he  is  to  receive  a  compensation  of  three  dollars  States  bonds  belonging  to  the  school  fund,  and 

per  day  for  each  day  engaged,  to  be  paid  out  of  to  distribute  the  proceeds,  together  with  the 

the  unapportioned  school  fund  of  the  county,  distribution  school  fund  in  the  hands  of  the 

Provided^  that  he  shall  not  receive  in  any  one  State  Treasurer,  to  the  several  counties  of  the 

year  more  than  five  per  centum  of  the  entire  State,  on  the  basis  of  school  population.    This 

amount  of  the  school  fund  of  the  county.  fund  was  expected  to  amount  to  about  $1^- 

4.  It  requires  that  the  school  funds  of  the  000.  The  entire  school  fund  for  the  year  was 
county  shall  be  apportioned  on  the  first  Mon-  estimated  at  $500,000. 

day  in  January  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  based  In  addition  to  the  appropriations  made  in 

on  the  actual  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  1877  for  normal  schools  at  Chapel  Hill  and 

of  the  county  treasurer,  and  not  on  the  amount  Fayetteville,  section  6  of  the  act  passed  at  this 

levied  on  the  tax-list  as  under  the  old  law.  session  of  the  General  Assembly  making  an 

5.  The  county  board  of  education  may  an-  appropriation  to  the  university  appropriates 
nually  apportion  $100  out  of  the  public-school  $4,000  for  other  normal  schools,  $2,000  for 
moneys  to  defray  the  expenses  of  teachers'  in-  white  teachers,  and  $2,000  for  colored  teachers, 
stitutes,  and,  where  it  is  deemed  practicable  or  providing  that  not  less  than  four  schools  far 
advisable,  a  number  of  counties  may  unite  in  each  color  shall  be  established.  The  location, 
one  institute.  organization,  and  management  of  these  schools 

6.  The  school  year  is  changed  so  as  to  cor-  are  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
respond  with  the  county  fiscal  year,  and  will  State  Board  of  Education. 

therefore  end  November  80th  in  each  year.  Acts  were  also  passed   creating  two  nev 

7.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents  is  levied  on  each  counties  (Durham  and  Vance),  pnniahing  era- 
$100  valuation  of  property  for  school  purposes,  elty  to  animals,  allowing  defendants  and  their 
and  if  this,  with  the  capitation-tax,  fines,  etc.,  wives  to  testify  in  criminal  actions,  providiof 
shall  be  insufficient  to  maintain  one  or  more  for  a  codification  of  the  laws,  and  levying  • 
schools  in  each  district  of  the  county  for  four  tax  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt 
months  in  the  year,  then  the  county  board  of  Legislation  respecting  prohibition  was  demand- 
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ed  by  vftrious  religious  and  other  bodies  and  and  in  addition  thereto  they  may  for  ffood  cause  re- 

by  a  State  Prohibition  C^onvention,  consisting  ,vo^f  f '»<*  ^'^"^^  ^f*^  «^7\°»  ^  ^^e  holder  thereof  at 

i   "^Jr  J  ,       .       *          „ii     «  «.«  ^e  ♦k^  c*of^  i«»**  two  days'  Dotioo  of  the  time  when  a  notice  to 

of  200  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  btate,  revoke  will  l>e  made. 

which  met  in  Raleigh  in  January.     The  act  sec  4.  A  druggist,  apothecary,  or  physician  hav- 

wbich  was  passed  is  as  follows :  ing  a  license  to  keep  ana  sell  such  spirituous  liquors 

g,             ,    m»   *                    -.1,     u  11 .,A..u.,^  as  Dv  this  act  provided,  shall  not  sell  the  same  to  any 

SmonoK  1.  That  ^7  person  who  sha  1  manufecture,  ^ne  person  at  one  time,  in  a  greater  quautity  thah 

buy,  or  sel    either  directly  or  ^^^^^^^^  f^^/P"^"-  one  ^lon,  nor  in  any  quantity,  unlesJ  the  person 

ous  or  malt  liquors,  except  wines  and  cider,  or  by  any  applying  t<5  purchase  the  lame  shall  present  aiid  de- 

shift,  subtertuge,  or  device,  spirituous  liquors,  or  any  ij*;^ ^  certificate  of  a  sober  and  respectable  practio- 

Uquor  of  which  spirituous  liquor  is  a  materia  or  wn-  .       p^ygjcian,  not  a  licensed  dealer*imdcr  this  act, 

stituent  part,  in  any  Huantitv,  in  this  Sjf *«  <>therwise  ^J^^  ^       ^^^  ^          ^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^      .^^^2 

than  by  this  act  provided  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mwde-  J^^  ,.    ^^^^  ^  required  are  in  fact  required  for  medici- 

meanor,^an£ui>on  cony^^^^^^^^^                  jinj^<^uitjf  ^  p^^^ .  ^a.like. certificate  SPa  sober,  respect- 

uors  are 
ike  cer- 
that  such 

o       «    mi.  X     •  '^         V                T  .,•  i„  ^r  -,1  •  I.  spirituous  liquors  so  required  are  in  fact  required  for 

Sec.  2.  That  spirituous  liquors,  or  liquids  of  wludi  Mechanical  purposes ;  and  if  any  physician,  chemist, 

spirituous  liquors  are  a  material  and  con.stituent  part,  ^^^    ^^  meehA^shall  make  a£y  sucli  certificate 

may  be  kept  and  sold  as  by  this  act  provided,  and  in  ^y^^,^  ^^^.       ^^  suggesting  Uie  purpose  for  which 

no  other  way  or  manner,  only  for  medical^emical,  ^^^^j^  JpintuoSs  liquore  specfted  by  him  are  required, 

and  mechanical  purposes,  and  tor  these  purposes  only  ^verv  such  phvslcian,  chemist,  itist,  or  m^hanic 

r    physician,  who    shall  mak^mcr  Huoh  VftU  «firtiflnat«  «hkll   b«  'dPPmpH   cniiltv 


ions  oi  Tints  ac%,  miown.tf  uuu  u,  «:u  tuc  «»xu«  iur  su^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^      jurisdiedon  thereof  shall  b^  fined 

pjirposes ;  apothecaries  or  phv-sicians  m  each  county  ^^^  j^^  ^^  ^„»  fiundrcd  nor  more  than  five  hundred 

shall  have  such  license  ;  and  any  druMst,  apothe-  ^^^^        ^^            j^  ^1^^  discretion  of  the  court,  be 

airy,  or  physician  who  shall   have   obtained  such  imprisoned. 

license  shall  not  keep  at  any  time  a  greater  quantity  ^^^  g    ^          druggist,  apothecary,  or  phvsician 

of  such  spirits  on  hand  than  thirty  gal  ons ;  and  shall  ^^^  ^j^^jl  ,^^^^  ^  j.^^^  ^^  3^\,  ^^^^  spi'rituoJis  liquors 

not  sell  to  any  person  a  greater  quantity,  at  one  tune,  ^  p^vided  for  in  this  act,  and  shall  violate  the  pro- 

^^?^t  ^K  °* f^ ?-;^«««.  ^f  fi,A  .-trnroi  ^isions  of  thc  Bsmo  m  any  respect,  directly  or  indi- 


ppliajnt  IS  a  sooer,  renaoie    ana  irusiwonny     ^,g^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^-^  ^^^^  ^^         ^  ^^^^^^     il^^ 
;  and  they  shall  record  the  names  of  the  citi-     ^^  a  misdem^nor,  ani  upon  conviction  in  any  court 


person ;  an<i  tney  snaii  recorciine  names  oi  wie  c.u-     ^^  ^  misdem«inor,  ani  upon  conviction  in  any  . 
zens  so  by  them  exanamed  wid  thel^ts  so  found  by     ^^  ^^^^  t^^,.      jurisdiction  shall  be  fined  not  less 
them  upon  the  mmutcs  of  tlieir  proceedmgsjn  con-     ^j^^  ^^    ^^I,^^  J^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  hundred  dollare, 


Uie  same  oy  peiicion  seuing  lonn  mat  ne  is  a  arug-  i881,  but  on  August   J,  1881,  an  election  was 

gist^  apothecary,  or  physician  ^^  the  county  where  required  to  be  held,  for  or  against  prohibition, 

such  application  is  made — ^the  place  where  he  sells  jjf\x.  ...         ;    ,         ,  ^.         i!  •!.•*•        *u 

drugs  imd  medicines  or  reguUrfv  practices  medicine  "  ^^^  m^vJonty  voted  ngamst  prohibition,  the 

—that  he  desires  to  keep  and  'sell  such  spirituous  prosecutions  authorized  by  the  act  were  not  to 

liquors  only  for  medicinal,  chemical,  and  mechanical  be  made, 
purposes;  that  he  will  not  knowingly  keep  or  sell        xhe  Anti-Prohibitionists  met  in  convention 

rte^f  Jl7w"^;«;rt£^Wr^Tt^i;';  at  Raleigl,  on  the  l«t  of  June.    Nearly  eyery 

and  i^thftilly  keep  and  observe  the  provisions  of  this  section  of  the  btate  was  represented,  but  the 

act  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  to  him;  such  greater  number  of  the  delegates  were   from 

petitioner  shall  subscribe  and  swear  to  this  petition,  west  of  Raleigh.     About  a  quarter  of  the  num- 

and  the  same  shall  be  filed  and  preserved  among  the  y^^^  ^        colored.     The  foUowing  resolutions 
papers  and  records  of  the  county  coramissioncre  be-  a     ^  a 

fore  it  shall  be  presented.    But  no  drugaist,  apothe-  were  aaoptea : 

cary,  or  physician  shall  be  licensed  to  sell  any  of  the         Wh^rMiy  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale 

spirituous  or  malt  liquors  herein  mentioned  until  he  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors,  for  the  purposes  of 

has  executed  and  given  to  the  board  of  commissioners  beverage,  within  the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  was 

of  the  county  wherein  the  liquors  are  proposed  to  be  passed  oy  the  last  Legislature,  to  be  submitted  to  the 

sold,  a  bond  with  good  and  sufficient  securitv,  to  be  people,  for  ratification  or  rejection,  at  an  election  to  bo 

dijly  justified  in  a  sum  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  neloi  on  the  first  Thursday  in  August  next ;  and 
ana  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  conditioned         WherMi,  The  said  act  Is  obstructive  to  the  moral, 

that  he  will  faithfully  compl;^  with  ana  perform  all  social,  political,  and  material  progress  of  our  people : 

the  requirements  and  conaitions  of  this  act.     The  Because  it  proposes  to  deprive  them  of  reasonaole  and 

said  bond  shall  be  recorded  and  filed  as  in  cases  of  pro[>er  liberties  they  have  always  eixjoyed,  is  sumptu- 

ofildal  bonds,  and  whenever  the  said  commissioners  ary  in  its  character  and  opens  the  door  to  Airther  en- 

•hall  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  party  so  licensed  croachments  upon  those  liberties.    Because  it  is  vio- 

has  violated  any  of  said  conditions  or  provisions,  they  lative  of  our  State  Constitution  in  letter  and  spirit, 

may  put  the  same  in  suit  and  prosecute  to  judgment,  Because  it  is  incapable  of  enforcement,  and,  as  worse 
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than  a  dead  letter  on  our  statute-books,  will  beget 
disrespect  for  other  and  better  laws,  and  looseness  in 
their  administration.  Because  it  proposes  a  monopoly 
hateful  to  the  instincts  of  a  free  people,  and  seeks  to 
establish  that  monopoly  in  the  hanas  of  a  class  who 
have  neither  sought  nor  desired  it,  and  whose  best  in- 
terests would  be  subverted  in  its  success.  Because, 
in  the  light  of  its  working  in  other  communities,  we 
see  that  it  opens  the  door  to  more  sin,  misery,  and 
wrong  than  it  prevents,  and  prepares  the  ^und  for 
a  new  crop  of  crimes  and  abuses.  Because  it  proposes 
to  impose  upon  the  monopolists  it  creates,  the  orug- 
gists  and  physicians  licensed  imder  its  degrading 
conditions,  and  offers  a  premium  for  the  debauching 
of  two  noole  professions.  Because  it  disciiminates 
a^nst  our  own  people  in  favor  of  others,  by  prohib- 
itmg  the  manumcture  of  liquors  that  the  act  itself 
declares  are  necessary  to  the  medical,  mechanical,  and 
scientiHc  uses  of  our  people.  Because  it  discriminates 
between  classes  amon^  our  own  people,  and  offers 
privileges  to  one  it  denies  to  another.  Because,  under 
it^  the  ^ving  away  of  liquor  not  being  prevented, 
will  spring  up  a  custom  among  merchants  of  treat- 
ing their  customers,  susceptive  of  great  abuse.  Bo- 
cause  it  decreases  tne  sources  of  State,  county,  and 
municipal  revenues,  makes  new  taxes  necessary,  and 
prepares  a  new  and  onerous  burden  for  tax-payers  lit- 
tle able  to  bear  it.  Because  it  will  rob  the  public 
schools  of  mone;^s  necessary  to  their  support,  and 
makes  no  provision  for  the  ^ap  in  their  revenues. 
Because  under  it  no  form  of  inebriety  can  be  re- 
strained, and,  where  open  drinking  is  suppressed,  se- 
cret drinking  will  ensue.  Because  the  best  and  most 
perfect  forms  of  such  legislation  are  inadeouate  to  the 
suppresision  of  a  temptation  common  to  all  mankind, 
and  ordained,  in  fact,  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 
Because  two  thirds  of  the  entire  spirituous  product 
of  the  country  being  used  for  scientific,  mecnanical, 
and  medical  purposes,  it  is  impracticable  to  stop  its 
manufacture,  unless  every  industry  connected  with  it 
is  first  killed  outright,  and  our  people  are  brought 
back  to  the  ways  and  methods  of  barbarous  days. 
Because,  not  only  powerless  to  cure  the  ills  it  treats, 
and  sure  to  engender  and  foster  new  and  mater  evils, 
it  is,  for  the  reasons  recited,  and  many  oUiers,  obnox- 
ious to  the  cause  of  virtue,  morality,  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  among  our  people :  therefore, 

Eesolved^  That  we,  the  real  representatives  of  the 
cause  of  temperance  in  North  Carolina,  the  anti-pro- 
hibitionists, nere  in  convention  assembled,  find  the 
said  bill  unworthy  the  support  of  enlightened  free- 
men and  good  citizens : 

And^  be  it  resolved  further^  That  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  resist  its  adoption  by  every  worthy  means  at 
our  command,  and  call  upon  our  fellow-citizens  of 
every  creed  and  race,  of  every  shade  of  religious  and 
political  opinion,  to  join  with  us  in  condemnmg  at  the 
oallot-box  this  moat  uiyust,  unworthy,  and  improper 
law. 

Subsequently  the  following  address  was  is- 
sued by  the  Executive  Committee : 

It  often  happens,  in  the  march  of  progress,  among 
enlightened  nations,  that  the  attention  of  a  community 
is  aroused  to  the  existence  of  some  great  evil  in  its 
midst.  A  recognition  of  the  evil  begets  desire  for  its 
remedy.  Agitation  ensues,  measures  of  reform  are 
hastily  prmccte<l,  and  experiments  in  legislation  are 
proposea  for  the  suppression  or  limitation  of  the 
evil. 

Of  all  the  problems  that  thus  seize  upon  the  public 
mind  periodically  and  thrust  their  claims  for  solution 
upon  civilization  and  the  spirit  of  progress,  none  is  of 
greater  imix>rtance,  perhaps,  than  that  which  is  in- 
volved in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  **  temper- 
ance question." 

The  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  have  been 
suddenly  and  rudely  plunged  into  consideration  of 
this  perplexing  problem,  while  a  specious,  ready-made, 


legal  solution  is  held  out  for  their  adoption,  the  pro- 
moters of  which  give  currency  to  such  proouia  of 
happy  results,  such  prophecies  of  ^^ood  obtainable, » 
most  readilv  appeal  to  those  emotions  of  ^eperos^, 
charity,  ana  morality  characteristic  of  high  ctvilizatioiL 
A  new  alliance  between  Church  and  State  is  proposed, 
and  Christian  oi^^^anizationSy  grown  numeroos  aul 
powerful  in  a  civilized  land,  are  demanding  legidatipe 
oontrol  of  the  public  conscience. 

The  gravity  of  the  subject  requires  that  it  sbooM 
not  be  handled  lightly,  but  considered  with  a  aim 
and  even  mind,  and  every  step  of  attempted  reform  be 
based  on  truth  and  right  reason.  Great  dangers  mait 
be  met  by  great  prudence — not  by  headlong  impvlie 
— for  errors  that  enhance  the  ills  we  seek  to  aire  gnnr 
from  blunders  into  crimes. 

History  shows  on  ever^*  page  of  its  record  that  vith 
growth  of  power  the  Church  comes  of^en  to  demaad 
State  assistance  to  enforce  its  .teachings — ^pleading 
always  a  good  to  be  gained,  a  truth  to  be  sustained  hj 
civil  enactment  And  iust  as  often,  too,  it  shows thit 
such  alliances  are  fruitml  only  in  evil  to  the  Chnicfa, 
to  reli^ous  sentiment,  and  the  cause  of  mondiir, 
while  Uirough  them  weakness  and  demonJizatioo 
creep  upon  toe  State  to  canker  the  very  heart  of  fot- 
ernment  and  sow  beneath  its  foundations  the  aem  d 
corruption  and  decay. 

Legislative  edicts  fVee  from  the  entanglements  of 
false  alliances,  ftx;e  from  taint  of  prejudice  orsospicioa 
of  jobbery,  instinct  with  the  wisdom  of  true  state-«nft 
and  responsive  to  the  practical  demands  of  sodtft 
alone,  snould  have  the  support  of  the  judicious,  actiof 
in  such  a  cause.  They  must  not  rest  m  the  emotiooi 
and  prejudices  of  good  though  unthouehtftU  people, 
but  ap[)eal  to  the  common  sense  of  ihinKinf  and  nt- 
sonable  men ;  they  must  not  deal  falsely  with  Script- 
ure ;  they  must  not  defy  the  mandates  of  fdowe; 
they  must  not  ignore  the  lessons  of  history.  Obnox- 
ious to  these  pmin  first  principles  of  a  wise  pubik 
polity,  they  are  worse  toan  useless,  and  their  eoiet- 
mcnt  a  return  to  false  systems  that  shackle  us  in  sJit- 
ery  to  new  abuses  without  enfranchising  as  from  tbe 
dominion  of  the  old. 

We  hold  the  interests  of  truth,  morality,  reli^ioa, 
and  a  hi^h  standard  of  public  policy  to  be  opposed  to 
the  usiuu  forms  of  prohibitory  legislation.  We  boU 
that  the  errors,  inaccuracies,  inefficiendes,  and  re- 
acting evils  common  to  this  form  of  legi^latioIl  tR 
glaringly  exemplified  in  that  special  enactment  koon 
as  the  rrohibition  Act,  now  under  consideratkin  bj 
our  people.  The  certainty  of  aggravating  evils  soodit 
to  be  cured,  while  engendering,  multiplying,  and  k»- 
terin^  new  and  mater  wrongs,  is  found  in  its  iSilx 
theories  and  pernicious  methods. 

A  iust  and  fair  treatment  of  the  question  is  safest  it 
first  because  it  must  come  at  last.  Those  who  iroi^ 
obstruct  this  treatment  by  a  blind  and  tenaciom  a^ 
herencc  to  so-called  systems  of  reform,  false  in  tbeoy, 
fanatical  in  methods,  incapable  of  beneficia]  reeowK 
and  fruitM  in  reactive  evils,  are,  before  God  aad 
man,  char^ble  with  the  grave  responsibility  of  seek- 
ing extension  of  the  ills  thev  deplore  snd  assifiting  to 
spread  a  curse  they  themselves  declare  threaleof  t» 
sap  the  foundations  of  morality  and  decencr,  and.  if 
not  checked,  to  ovejthrow  the  social  fabric  ol'dviiisr 
tion  itself. 

And,  therefore,  wo  hold  that  the  rejection  of  the  t^ 
by  the  electors  at  the  polls  b  the  first  great  stepintbe 
cause  of  temperance  reform  possible  to  the  peopk  ^ 
North  Carohna. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  as  followi :  fcf 
prohibition,  48,870 ;  against  prohibition,  16^* 
825;  total  vote,  214,695;  inigority  agiio* 
prohibition,  118,956.  Only  four  of  the  ninHt- 
six  counties  gave  migorities  for  prohibitioo, 
viz.,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Transylvania,  and  *?•»• 
cey.  With  respect  to  the  composition  of  tbi 
vote  the  Raleigh  ^  News  and  Observer^  n^* 
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suppose  that  8,000  Bepublioans  may  have 
for  prohibition,  leaving,  perhaps,  40,000  't)emo- 
supportcrs  of  that  side.  Of  the  166,325  who 
against  the  measure,  perhaps  75,000  were  Dem- 
and 91,000  Renublicans.  To  be  sure,  these  are 
lurmiscs,  founaed  on  the  normal  strcn^h  of  the 
s,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  80,000 
(  who  did  not  vote  were  about  equally  divided 
en  the  parties.  We  assume  that  the  214,0<X) 
cast  represent  114,000  Democrats  and  100,000 
)1  loans.  And  so  it  apj)ears  that  nearlv  twice  as 
Democrats  voted  against  the  bill  as  for  it,  and 
than  eleven  Bepublicans  voted  against  it  where 
otcd  for  it.  These  calculations  are,  however, 
carious  than  profitable,  for  the  whole  matter  is 
speculation.  All  that  we  know  is  that  the  ma- 
approximates  120,000. 

Maj  a  convention  of  colored  Republicans 
held  in  Raleigh,  which  demanded  greater 
^ition  of  their  race  by  the  party  in  the 

in  appointments  and  elections  to  office, 
eptember  a  meeting  of  connty  super  in- 
mis  of  public  instruction  was  held  in 
gh,  and  a  State  association  was  fonned. 
3  are  in  the  State  sixty-six  educational 
utions,  such  as  university,  colleges,  high- 
ds,  military  academies,  etc.  There  are  in 
ion  graded  schools  at  Raleigh,  Wilming- 
[^akersville,  Goldsboro,  Fayetteville,  Salis- 

Charlotte,  and  Greensboro.  There  are 
ty-one  agricultural  societies  and  clubs  of 
There  are  four  paper-mills,  all  water- 
r,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  eight  tons  of 
•.  There  are  fifty-nine  cotton  and  woolen 
ries,  besides  factories  for  the  manufacture 
bacco,  agricultural  implements,  furniture 
vood-work,  sewing-machines,  etc.  There 
o  less  than  twenty-two  railways,  whose 

are  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  State.  The 
me  length  of  the  State,  east  to  west,  from 

to  Polk  Counties,  is  485  miles,  and  the 
me  breadth,  from  Brunswick  to  Granville, 

and  south,  is  188  miles.  There  are  ten 
Is,  and  the  area  of  the  sounds  and  bays  is 

square  miles.  There  are  fifteen  lakes, 
ing  an  area  of  200  square  miles.  There 
iiree  Insane  Asylums  and  two  Institutions 
le  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.  The 
ent  sections  of  the  State  were  settled  as 
rs:  By  English  Quakers  and  Baptists  in 
iortheast;  by  Swiss  and  French  in  the 
by  Scotch  in  the  southern  tier  of  coun- 

by  Scotch-Irish  a  little  farther  west; 
oravians  in  the  northwest,  and  by  Dutch 
e  west  center.  The  various  crops  are 
y  raised  as  follows:  Rice  and  corn  in 
ist ;  cotton  a  little  nearer  the  center ;  then 

and  cotton ;  next  tobacco ;  yet  a  little 
)r  west  the  small  grains ;  then  the  great 
jountry ;  and  on  the  extreme  western  bor- 
le  region  where  buckwheat,  wheat,  barley, 
lourish. 

i  acreage  of  tobacco  was  67,208,  and  the 
26,986,213  pounds.  North  Carolina  stands 
3th  among  the  States  in  production  of 
and  the  increase  is  50  per  cent  over  1870. 
3  cereals  the  State  is  reported  as  follows : 

27,959,894  bushels;  wheat,  8,885,670; 
8,830,622;  barley,  4,799;  rye,  284,993; 


buckwheat,  45,209.  In  oats  and  rye  it  is  nine- 
teenth in  order  of  production,  barley  thirty- 
eighth,  rye  seventeenth,  and  buckwheat  eight- 
eenth. 

Belo^  is  given  the  cotton  yield  of  the  State 
according  to  the  United  States  census  of  1880. 
The  counties  have  been  arranged  in  three 
groups,  the  first  embracing  the  nineteen  sea- 
coast  counties,  which  produced  only  88,613 
bales  of  cotton.  The  next  group  comprises  the 
old  ante-bellum  cotton  counties  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable; these  produced  226,505  bales.  The 
other  group,  as  far  as  may  be,  gives  an  idea 
of  the  new  cotton  territory,  brought  under 
culture  since  the  war;  the  number  of  bales 
produced  in  it  runs  up  to  nearly  130,000.  It 
includes  Wake,  now  the  largest  cotton  county 
in  the  State,  where  but  little  if  any  was  grown 
before  the  war.  The  entire  number  of  acres 
devoted  to  the  staple  in  1879  was  892,982,  and 
the  number  of  bales  grown  was  389,576. 
These  figures  were  increased  ten  per  cent  in 
1880,  and  increased  again  in  1881.  Most  of  this 
increase  is  in  the  new  cotton  territory,  so  that 
year  by  year  the  culture  of  the  staple  is  extend- 
ing in  the  State : 

SEA-COAST    COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 

Curritack 

Camden 

Paaquotank 

PerqalmanB 

Chowan 

Dare 

Tyrrell 

Hyde 

Beaufort . . . 

Pamlico 

Oaven 

Carteret. 

Jonee 

Onslow 

Pender 

New  Hanover 

Bronswick 

ColomboB 

Bladen 

Total 


B^ea. 


189 

82S 

1,181 

2,778 

2,228 

8 

1,128 

718 

e,021 

2,226 

6,782 

1,014 

4,078 

2,841 

889 

66 

244 

980 

688 


88,718 


ANTE-BELLUM   COTTON   COUNTIES. 


COUNTIIS. 

Gates 

Hertford 

Northampton 

Bertie 

Washington 

Martin 

Pitt. 

Edfrecombe 

HaMlkx. 

Warren 

Franklin 

Nash ... 

Wilson 

Greene 

Wayne 

Lenoir 

Duplin 

Sampson 

Union 

Anson 

Blohmond. 

Kobeaon 

Total 


Acmjpc 


6,700 
14,605 
86,219 
19,465 

8.117 
18,865 
81,147 
61,880 
48,206 
91,608 
80,274 
26,768 
28.706 
16,988 
82,108 
19,150 

9,664 
15,846 
19,090 
28.296 
26,198 
21,607 


607,467 


1.860 

6,360 

18.616 

7,290 

8,524 

6,887 

14,879 

26,250 

16,661 

7.778 

12,988 

12,r,67 

18.049 

8,020 

14,658 

8,286 

4.499 

6,291 

8,886 

11,857 

12.754 

6,846 


226,506 
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NEW  COTTON  COUNTIES,  BROUGHT  UNDER  CULTITATION 

SINCE  THE  WAR. 


COUNTIES. 

Alamance 

Alexander 

Burke 

Caborms 

CaWweU 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cleveland 

Cumberland 

Davldaon 

Davie 

Forsyth 

Gaston 

Granville 

Guilford 

Harnett 

Henderson 

IredeU 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Uncoln 

MoDowelL 

Madison 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Orange 

Person 

Polk 

Bandolph 

Bockingham 

Bowan 

Kutherford 

Stanley 

Stokes ... 

Surry 

Wake 

Watauga 

Wilkes 

Yadkin 

r 

ToUl 


Af  wgn. 


211 

617 

762 

19,224 

80 

6 

6,175 

1M68 

19.283 

9.210 

8,779 

790 

16 

10,949 

6,550 

288 

9,281 

10 

11,608 

16 

82,198 

7,442 

28 

12 

41,848 

16 

6,619 

8,882 

6,290 

2 

1,646 

696 

6 

10.645 

9,679 

^878 

18 

8 

69,866 

10 

107 

87 


801,447 


91 

183 

861 

7,467 

12 

4 

2,012 

6,851 

&126 

8;905 

1,558 

802 

10 

4,58S 

2,585 

114 

8,627 

4 

4,657 

6 

15.161 

2,946 

9 

4 

19,129 

2,988 

8,988 
1,919 

862 

296 

8 

4,881 

2,079 

2,475 

7 

1 

80,089 

8 

29 

26 


129,898 


Wake  County  prodaced  the  most  corn,  608,- 
052  bushels.  Rowan  comes  next,  producing 
592,639  bushels,  and  is  first  in  the  yield  of  oats, 
140,446  busliels.  Davidson  produced  the  most 
wheat,  174,271  busliels,  and  Ashe  the  most  rye, 
33,809.  Greenville  is  the  first  in  the  production 
of  tobacco,  4,606,858  pounds.  Greenville,  Per- 
son, Caswell,  and  Rockingham  produced  over  a 
third  of  the  entire  tobacco-crop  of  the  State. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
State  is  the  great  change  that  has  been  made 
in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  both  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  plant  grown  and  in  the  greatly 
extended  area  of  culture.  Prior  to  the  war, 
tobacco  was  grown  in  only  six  or  seven  coun- 
ties bordering  on  Virginia,  and  the  variety  then 
cultivated  was  known  as  ^*  shipping  tobacco,** 
a  black  variety,  which  was  grown  exclusively 
on  heavy  soils  of  rich  alluvial  composition. 
Since  the  war,  from  the  superior  value  of  the 
product,  the  attention  of  growers  has  been 
turned  exclusively  to  "  yellow  tobacco  " — the 
world,  in  fact,  deriving  its  largest  supply  of 
this  variety  from  North  Carolina.  The  culture 
of  the  plant  has  been  extended  from  the  bor- 
der counties  into  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
along  the  Piedmont  belt  to  the  western  limits 
of  the  State — ^not  uniformly,  but  in  certain  lo- 
calities. 


Of  late  years  the  cultivation  of  upla 
has  grown  into  a  great  industry,  and  th 
now  forms  one  of  the  staple  production 
State.  Anterior  to  the  war,  rice-culti 
confined  to  the  lower  valley  of  the  Ca 
and  to  the  water-grown  variety,  but  tl 
vation  of  the  upland  crop  is  now  pre 
with  the  most  encouraging  results.  T 
ure  of  the  vine  is  now  an  established  ii 
and  is  being  prosecuted  with  excellent 
The  principal  vineyards  are  situated  at  1 
ville,  Enfield,  Kittrell,  and  near  Salem 
in  the  centr(d  part  of  the  State.  The 
tion  of  silk  is  also  carried  on  in  severa^ 
central  counties.  In  the  fruit  distric 
attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  c 
fruit.  The  State  stands  second  in  the 
facture  of  smoking- tobacco  and  fourth 
ufacture  of  plug- tobacco.  In  1880-'81 
ufactured  4,379,565  pounds  of  the  fom 
6,405,585  of  the  latter. 

The  receipts  into  the  State  Treasury 
the  year  ending  September  80, 1881,  wer< 
743.05.  The  expenditures  for  all  purp4 
gregated  $625,416.59.  Of  the  disbnrs< 
$41,952  were  on  account  of  the  Agri( 
Department,  being  taxes  on  fertilisers, 
are  required  by  law  to  be  paid  into  tb* 
Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  that  depai 
but  are  no  part  of  the  general  fund. 

Of  the  $71,179.55  paid  on  account 
Insane  Asylum  at  Raleigh,  $21,179.55  \ 
the  year  1880,  which  was  not  drawn  i 
close  of  that  fiscal  year  (September  80, 
Of  the  expenses  of   the  Institution  f 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  $32,500  v 
the    year    1880.      These    amounts  ag| 
$95,632.29,  which,  being  deducted  fro 
total  disbursements,  leaves  the  expenses 
mately  chargeable  to  this  fiscal   year 
784.30. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  busi 
the  port  of  Wilmington,  for  the  calendi 
1881 :  The  receipts  of  cotton  foot  up  1 
bales,  as  against  106,156  bales  for  last 
spirits  turpentine,  84,873  casks,  as  again 
954  casks  for  last  year;  rosin,  431,121 1 
as  against  480,984  barrels  for  last  yeai 
60,540  barrels,  as  against  64,186  for  last 
crude  turpentine,  91,444  barrels,  as  i 
108,281  barrels  for  last  year.  The  expor 
up  as  follows :  To  domestic  ports — 63,341 
of  cotton,  as  against  40,348  bales  for  hist 
29,067  casks  spirits  of  turpentine,  as  f 
83,272  casks  for  last  year;  40,160  barreb 
as  against  48,361  barrels  for  last  year; 
barrels  tar,  as  a^rainst  39,409  barrels  f< 
year ;  2,335  barrels  crude  turpentine,  as  i 
3,856  barrels  for  last  year.  To  foreigi 
--57,664  bales  of  cotton,  as  against  65,71  > 
for  last  year;  68,477  casks  of  spirits  t 
tine,  as  against  69,458  casks  for  last 
445,659  barrels  of  rosin,  as  against  S! 
barrels  for  last  year ;  14,909  barrels  of 
against  14,082  barrels  for  last  year ;  102  I 
crude  turpentine,  as  against  none  for  last 
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I  exports  for  1881 : 

n,  bales 121,009 

Ls  turpentiiie,  casks 87,544 

1,  barrels 48ft,819 

barrete 69,H88 

e  turpenttnef  barrels 2,487 

^mpared  with  total  exports  for  1880 : 

m,  bales 106,166 

ts  turpentine,  casks 102,725 

I,  barrels 447,710 

barreU... &J,44l 

e  turpentine,  barrels 8,856 

I  namber  of  vessels  arrived  duriDg  the 
06  American,  registering  119,414  tons; 
44  foreign,  registering  88,292  tons, 
totals:  604  vessels,  registering  207,706 


In  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State, 
in  Cherokee,  Graham,  Jackson,  and  Swain 
Counties,  are  about  1,100  Cherokee  Indians, 
including  a  few  Catawbas,  who  avoided  trans- 
portation to  the  Indian  Territory  when  the 
other  Cherokees  were  removed.  They  have 
lands  and  a  tribal  government  of  their  own, 
are  farmers,  and  many  of  them  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  They  intermarry  considerably 
with  the  whites,  and  do  not  increase  in  num- 
bers. 

The  population  of  North  Carolina  by  coun- 
ties, as  finally  returned  by  the  census  of  1880, 
and  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  figures 
for  1870,  is  as  follows: 


TIES. 


J. 

r, 
r , 


k. 
e. 


.nd 


be. 


1880. 

1870. 

14,618 

11,874 

8,855 

6,863 

5,4S6 

8,691 

17,994 

12,428 

14,487 

9,578 

17.474 

18,011 

16,899 

12,960 

16;153 

12,881 

9,8S9 

7,754 

21.909 

15,412 

12,809 

9,7n 

14,964 

11,954 

10,291 

8,476 

6,274 

6,861 

9.784 

9,010 

17,825 

16,081 

14,946 

10,984 

28,453 

19.728 

8,182 

8.080 

7,900 

6,450 

8,816 

2,461 

16,571 

12,698 

14,489 

8,474 

19,729 

20,516 

28,886 

17,085 

6,476 

^]81 

8,248 

2,773 

20.888 

17,414 

11,096 

9,620 

18,778 

1^542 

26,181 

22,970 

18,070 

18,050 

OOUNTnS. 


Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham^ 

Granrille 

Greene , 

Guilford 

Halifkz 

Harnett. 

Uayivood , 

Henderson. 

Hertford 

Hyde , 

Iredell 

Jackson , 

Jobnston , 

Jones. 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mecklenburg. . . 

Mitchell 

Montgomery.., 

Moore , 

Nash 

New  Hanover.. 
Northampton . . 

Onslow 

Orange 


1880. 


20,829 
14,254 

8.897 

2,885 
81,286 
10.087 
28,5S5 
80.800 
10,862 
10,271 
10,261 
11,848 

7,765 
22,675 

7,848 
28,461 

7.491 
15,844 
11,061 

9,886 

8,064 
12.810 
18,140 
84,175 

9.485 

9.874 
16,821 
17,781 
21,876 
20,082 

9,S29 
28,698 


1870. 


14,184 

12.602 

7,724 

24,881 

8,687 

21,786 

20,406 

8.696 

7,921 

7,706 

9,278 

6,445 

16,981 

6,688 

16,897 

6,(102 

10,484 

9,578 

7,692 

6,615 

8.192 

9,647 

24,299 

4.705 

7,487 

12,040 

11,077 

27,978 

14,749 

7,569 

17,507 


C0UNTIE8. 


Pamlioot , 

Pasqnotank... 

Penaer^ 

Perquimans. . . , 

Person , 

Pitt 

Bandolph 

Richmond . . . . , 

Bobeson , 

Kockingham.. 

Rowan , 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Stanley 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swa&S- 


Transylvania. . . 

Tyrrell 

union 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington. ... 

W^atauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 


}Ute. 


1880. 

6.8?8 

10,8C9 

12,468 

9,4C6 

18,719 

21,794 

6,062 

20,886 

18,245 

28,860 

21,744 

19,965 

15,198 

22,894 

10,606 

16,858 

15,802 

8,784 

6,840 

4,645 

18,066 

47,989 

22,619 

8,928 

8,160 

24,951 

19,181 

16,064 

12,420 

7,€94 


1870. 


1,899,750 


8,181 

7,945 
11,170 
17,276 

4,819 
17,661 
12,882 
16,262 
1^708 
16,810 
18,121 
16.486 

8,816 
11,208 
11,252 

"8,686 

4,178 

12,217 

86,617 

17.768 

6,516 

6,ti87 

18,144 

16.589 

12,253 

10,697 

6,909 


1,071,861 


:iOUS  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  PARA- 
Recent  observers  have  detected  bac- 
Ife  in  common  fruit-tree  diseases,  and 
»und  experimental  evidence  connecting 
3ase  with  the  miorophytio  germs.  Pro- 
\  J.  Burril  detected  moving  microscopic 

in  the  juices  of  blighted  pear-trees  in 
hich  he  afterward  discovered  to  be  bac- 
In  1880  he  found  similar  organisms  as- 
1  with  the  disease  of  apple-trees  called 
ight.    Drops  of  a  whitish,  viscid  sub- 

which  after  a  while  became  brown, 
from  diseased  parts,  were  found  to  be 

composed  of  the  microphytes,  which 
>uble  or  single  ovoid  bacteria,  each  about 
llimetre  thick,  and  '0015  millimetre  long, 
arch-granules,  which  are  abundant  in 

cells,  were  absent  in  the  infected  tis- 

72,  from  part  of  Cherokee ;  in  1874  boundary  with 

hanged. 

'2,  from  part  of  Craren ;  in  1874  and  1876,  parts  from 

•in  1875  boundary  with  Craven  changed. 

r9,  fh>m  part  of  New  Hanover. 

ri,  from  parts  of  Jackson  and  Macon. 


sues,  and  the  products  of  their  fermentation 
were  revealed  by  tests.  Tbe  manner  in  which 
the  bacteria  penetrate  the  cell-walls  is  proble- 
matical. It  must  be  in.  the  germ  form  that 
they  pass  from  one  cell  to  another.  The  germs 
are  not  carried  by  the  circulating  sap,  or  water, 
because  the  disease  spreads  evenly  in  all  direc- 
tions from  its  starting-point. 

Inoculation  of  healthy  trees  by  puncturing 
with  a  needle  or  knife- point  dipped  in  the  viscid 
exudation  led  to  the  development  of  the  disease, 
in  about  half  the  cases,  after  ten  or  twelve  days, 
or  longer.  External  applications  of  the  virus 
to  the  bark  or  leaves  produced  no  effects.  The 
virus  from  the  apple-blight  produced  the  fire- 
blight  in  pear-trees,  and  was  more  fatal  in  its 
action  than  that  from  the  pear- blight  itself. 

By  similar  evidence  the  yellows  in  peach- 
trees  has  been  traced  to  micro-organisms.  In 
the  cells  of  the  infected  shoots  few  starch-cells, 
but  a  multitude  of  bacteria,  are  present.  They 
are  of  oval  form,  not  much  longer  than  wide, 
and  joined  into  straight  rods.    The  Lombardy 
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poplar  and  the  aspen  are  sabject  to  similar  dis- 
eases, which  are  foand  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  maltiplication  of  bacteria. 

The  cause  of  the  mysterioos  failare  of  sagar- 
beets,  on  land  on  which  this  crop  has  been 
raised  for  many  years  in  succession,  has  been 
foand    to    be    a    minute    parasite,   which    is 
nourished  by  the  decaying  roots.     The  experi- 
ments of  Eahn  and  others,  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  parasite,  show  that  the  soil 
first  becomes  infertile  in  patches,  where  the 
plants  begin  to  die,  from  which  centers  the 
beet-sickness,  as  the  phenomenon  is  called,  ex- 
tends over  the  entire  field,  and  is  capable  of 
spreading  through  whole  districts.    It  was  sup- 
posed until  the  recent  discovery,  as  it  is  in  the 
cases  of  other  crops  which  languish  or  fail  after 
repeated  plantings  on  the  same  soil,  that  it  was 
due  to  the  exhaustion  of  certain  soluble  ma- 
terials in  the  soil  which  are  specially  required 
for   the   particular  plant.     Analyses  of   soils 
showed  no  deficiency  of  nutrient  elements  in 
the  case  of  the  beet-sickness.   Chiccory,  which 
requires  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  the  beet,  flour- 
ished in  the  sickened  soil.     Other  vegetables  of 
many  kinds  planted  in  ao  infected  field  were  at- 
tacked.    The  roots  of  the  young  beets,  it  was 
found,  were  attacked   by  the  parasites,    and 
their  larvaa  lodge  in  them.     Of  different  reme- 
dies tried,  the  most  practicable  is  to  sow  the 
field  thickly  with  beets,  and  then  pull  up  the 
entire  young  crop,  and,  by  burning  it,  destroy 
the  ins3cts  after  they  have  pierced  the  roots. 

Experiments  with  prussic  or  hydrocyanic 
acid,  conducted  by  Dr.  Franz  E5nig,  prove 
that  it  is  the  best  disinfectant  for  plants  in- 
fested with  animal  parasites.  An  atmosphere 
in  which  only  one  third  gramme  of  the  acid  is 
diffused  in  every  cubic  metre  of  the  air,  a  quan- 
tity which  is  not  fatal  to  the  tenderest  parts  of 
plants,  will  destroy  the  phylloxera  and  its  eggs 
in  half  an  hour's  exposure.  Prussic  acid  is  less 
injurious  to  some  plants  than  to  others,  but  its 
action  on  animals  is  much  more  violent  than 
on  any  plants.  Large  winged  insects  die  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  only  one  tenth  gramme 
to  the  cubic  metre.  Robust,  woody  plants,  with 
their  leaves  and  flowers,  can  stand  a  gramme  of 
the  acid  to  the  cubic  metre  of  air. 

The  remedies  '  for  phylloxera,  brought  for- 
ward at  a  congress  called  at  Bordeaux  for  the 
discussion  of  the  subject,  were  submersion  of 
the  vineyards,  and  the  application  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon  and  sulpho-carbonates.  The  plans  of 
grafting  French  varieties  of  grape  upon  Ameri- 
can stems,  or  American  vines  on  French  stems, 
are  found  to  produce  plants  which  are  usually 
proof  against  the  insect-pest. 

Two  kinds  of  insecticides  are  known  which 
are  completely  effective,  and  at  the  same  time 
harmless  to  vegetation.  These  are  fatty  sub- 
stances, and  a  certain  group  of  composite  flow- 
ers. An  oily  substance,  when  it  can  be  applied 
so  as  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  insect's  body 
in  a  film,  causes  instantaneous  death  by  suffoca- 
tion.    It  closes  the  spiracles,  and  excludes  the 


air  from  the  tracheal  tubes.  There  are,  how- 
ever, but  few  ciases  in  which  this  insectici<]« 
can  be  administered.  The  other  remedy  agtinst 
destructive  insects  finds  a  very  extensive  appli- 
cation in  the  form  of  a  powder  called  coid- 
monly  *'  Persian  insect-powder.''  It  is  mide 
from  flowers  of  the  Anthemis  groap.  It  de 
stroys  insects  by  paralyzing  their  nervous  sts- 
tem.  The  mode  of  its  action  is  not  understood. 
To  all  other  life  it  seems  to  be  almost  innoeaoos. 
The  most  efficacious  of  these  flowers  are  speeivs 
of  the  genus  Pyrethrum.  The  common  ArUm- 
sia  filtfolia  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  destror 
delicate  insect  forms.  Instances  have  occurred 
recently  in  which  the  Persian  powder  has  tcted 
injuriously  on  vertebrate  animals. 

NUTRITIVE  INGREDIENTS  AND  VAL 
UES  OF  THE  FOOD  WE  EAT.  Among  tk 
numerous  branches  of  biological  research,  ooe; 
and  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  and  im- 
portant, is  the  study  of  foods  and  nutritioiL 
Within  the  past  fifteen  years  especially,  a  ran 
large  amount  of  scientific  labor  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  investigation  of  the  comp^Mitkie 
of  foods  and  the  function  of  their  ingredients 
in  the  animal  economy.  Indeed,  very  fev  per- 
sons this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  any  jast  oos- 
ception  of  the  magnitude  of  this  work  and 
its  results.  And,  though  many  of  the  tdosL 
important  problems  are  still  unsolved  tfd 
must,  because  of  their  complexity,  lung  re- 
main so,  yet  enough  has  been  done  to  gire  i» 
a  tolerably  clear  insight  into  the  processes  b; 
which  the  food  we  eat  supplies  our  IxM^ 
wants. 

The  bulk  of  our  best  definite  knowledge  (?^ 
these  matters  comes  from  direct  experinMii^ 
in  which   animals  are  supplied  with  io(A  d 
various  kinds,  and  the  effects  noted.   The  /M 
the  excrement,  solid  and  liquid,  and  in  ^' 
cases  the  inhded  and  exhaled  air,  are  qki^ 
ured,   weighed,   and    analyzed.     Manj  triii* 
have  been  made  with  different  animals,  hr^ 
oxen,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  dogs,  tM^ 
birds,  and  the  like,  and  a  considerable  Doob^r 
with  human  beings  of  both  sexes  and  differeBt 
ages.     In  the  philosophical  pkuming  oi  ^ 
researches,  in  the  ingenuity  manifested  in Jj' 
vising  apparatus,  in  the  accuracy,  ^^!^^\ 
ness,  patience  in  execution,  and  ma^itod^.^ 
the  work,  as  well  as  in  the  distingaisM  ^^ 
of  many  of  the  workers,  chemico-physiolop* 
science  has  here,  as  in  other  specialties,  as 


■*8taj 


?/ 


the  highest  rank  among  the  sciences  of  oartiD^  |^ 
With  the  rest  it  has  brought  us  where  *• /r 
estimate  the  nutritive  values  of  foods  frorn^ 
chemical  composition  with  so  near  an  ^PP'^ 
to  accuracy  that  in  Germany,  where  ih*  ^ 
research  is  done,  tables,  giving  in  fiP"^  V 
composition  and  nutritive  valoationa  ?^jj?f 
have  been  prepared  by  eminent  pbTsio^^^T 
and  are  coming  into  general  we  among  ^ 
people.    To  give  a  brief  account  of  the  oa 
come  of  such  work  as  this  in  its  relation  to  tw 
nutritive  values  of  foods  is  the  chief  objert* 
this  article. 


V  in 

"^  The 
ruare  : 
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'£nts  of  Foods  and  their  Functions  fuel  to  produce  heat  and  probably  muscular 
.—First,  however,  it  maj  be  well  force,  but  do  not  form  nitrogenous  tissue.  They 
te  very  briefly  some  of  the  main  are  more  valuable  than  the  carbohydrates,  be- 
er research  respecting  the  nntri-  cause  richer  in  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  ele- 
nts  of  foods,  and  their  work  and  ments  which  give  value  to  fuel,  and  because  they 
ition.  This  is  the  more  proper,  supply  the  body  with  fats, 
•e  lately  ascertained  facts  have  not  Besides  the  nutrients  named  above,  there  are 
reatly  to  our  knowledge,  but  the  others  of  inferior  but  nevertheless  not  incon- 
rs  have  thereby  been  materially  siderable  importance  in  nutrition,  as  kreatin, 
d,  further,  because  the  later  views  sarkin,  inosite,  and  so  on.  The  proportions  of 
t  become  current  in  the  English  these  are,  however,  so  small  and  their  functions 

80  little  understood,  that  it  is  at  present  cus- 

at  and  fish,  potatoes  and  bread,  to  tomary  to  leave  them  out  of  account  or  group 

bodies,  repair  their  wastes,  and  them  with  the  other  nutrients  in  estimating 

with  fuel  for  the  production  of  the  nutritive  values  of  foods.     Classifying  the 

rce.     In  other   words,  our  food  organic  nutrients  of  food  thus  roughly,  the 

les  water  and  mineral  substances,  chief  uses  of  each  class  in  supplying  the  body 

s  of  nutrients,  of  which  the  most  with  material  for  its  tissues  and  fluids,  and  for 

B  albuminoids  or  proteids,  carbo-  the  production  of  heat  and  muscular  force, 

fats,  and  whose  functions  are  to  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows : 

ed    into    the   various    tissues    and  Nvtrltatk                                     Functlont  in  Natritkm. 

body,  muscle  and  fat,  blood  and  At««^,«/v«».        fAre  transformed  into  a LBUMiKoiDe. 

r  their  decomposition  and  con-  pb<™k  Com-     -j  «        .           .    clKBoirrvKATi^. 

}roduce  heat  and  force.  FounDe.          (^  Serve  for  Fukl. 

is,    Proteids,    or   Protein   Com- 

«e  contain  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro-  Camohtdratb.    Serve  for  Fuel. 

>gen,  the  latter  element  being  char-  ( Are  transformed  into  Fats. 

ilbuminoids.     Albuminoids  occur  ^^'^'                "j  g^^^  for  Fxtkl.    *   CAaBonTPHATKs. 
n  the  gluten  of  wheat ;  and  in  the 

as  in  the  fibrinogen  and  fibrino-  Proportions  of  Nutrients  in  Different  Foods, 

mces  of  blood,  in  the  fibrin  of  — As  the  functions  of  the  nutritive  ingredients 

>umen  (white)  of  eggs,  and  in  the  have  become  better  understood,  more  and  more 

of  milk.  attention  has  naturally  been  devoted  to  the 

inoids  are  the  most  important  of  investigation  of  the  composition  of  foods,  and 

of  foods.    Not  only  do  they  share  the  nature  and  proportions  of  their  various 

ion  of  the  fatty  tissues  and  in  the  constituents ;  so  that,  although  only  the  later 

;erial  for  the  production  of  animal  work  has  been  done  by  methods  fully  in  accord 

jcular  power,  thus  performing  all  with,  the  demands  of  chemical  and  physiolog- 

>ns  of  the  otlier  food  ingreilients  ical  science  as  it  now  exists,  yet  a  large  amount 

but  they  also  have  a  work  of  ofreliable  information  has  already  accumulated, 

the  building  up  of  the  nitrogen-  Many  hundreds  of  analyses  of  vegetable  and 

nuscles,  tendons,  cartilage,  etc.,  animal  food  products  have  been  executed  in 

le  of  the  other  ingredients  can  Europe,  especially  in  Germany.   In  this  country 

the  analytical  investigation  of  this  sort  has  not 
ites^  of  which  we  have  familiar  until  within  a  few  years  past  been  at  all  ex- 
lugar,  starch,  and  cellulose,  differ  tensive,  and  that  which  has  been  done  has 
iminoids  in  that  they  have  no  ni-  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  materials 
J  have,  according  to  the  best  ex-  used  for  feeding  domestic  animals, 
ridence,  no  share  in  the  forma-  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
;enous  tissues  in  the  body.  That  stitution  and  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
sformed  into  fats  to  any  consider-  mission,  an  investigation  of  the  chemical  com- 
at  least  questionable.  Their  chief  position  and  nutritive  values  of  some  of  our 
eems  to  be  to  supply  fuel  for  the  American  foods  has  been  undertaken  in  the 
animal  heat,  and  very  probably  chemical  laboratory  of  Wesley  an  Uuiversity, 
uergy.  They  also  do  a  most  use-  Middletown,  Connecticut,  under  the  direction 
preventing  the  consumption  of  al-  of  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater.  This  work  has 
cl  fats,  by  being  consumed  them-  begun  with  analyses  of  fish,  but  is  being  ex- 
are  very  important  constituents  tended  to  other  animal  and  to  vegetable  foods. 
»ss  so  than  the  albuminoids.  Tiie  research  has  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
imiliar  to  us  in  the  vegetable  fats  and  now  includes  chemical  analyses  of  some 
iseed  and  olive  oils;  in  fat  meat,  two  hundred  specimens  of  the  fiesh  of  fish, 
•d,  and  in  butter,  etc.  Fats,  like  oysters,  lobsters,  and  other  "fish-foods,"  with 
I,  consist  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  a  number  of  meats  of  various  sorts,  and  some 
I  are  destitute  of  nitrogen.  The  vegetable  products.  Some  of  the  results,  along 
are  stored  in  the  body  as  fats,  with  those  of  similar  European  products,  are 
into  carbohydrates,  and  serve  as  given  in  the  table  herewith : 
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COMPOSmOX  AND  NUTRmVE  VALUAXION  OF  FOODS. 


KnVDS  or  FOOD. 


ToUl  aASU 
■oUdi,  actaal 

in' 


nr  TLxsa  rmn  fbom  bosoe  axo  oihzb  w 


«•      Wa 


Beef;  lean. 

**     inediiim... 

»»    &t 

Teal,  lean 

"     fiU 

Mattoo,  medium 

tat. 

Pork,  lean 

**     tat 


(™»H). 


Par 


MBAT  (PUPAKKD). 

Smoked  beef 

Smoked  ham 

Smoked  tonfniA 

Sahpork 

oAMs — rowL,  rro. 

Yentaon 

Hen,  lean 

**    tU. 

Chicken,  lean 

Oooae 


MILK,  SGVB,  BTO. 

Cow'tmOk  

Cow*s  milk,  skimmed. 

Cow'i  milk,  cream 

Batter 

Cheese,  skimmed  milk 

Cheese,  whole  milk 

Buttermilk 

Hen's  eggs 

7I8B  (ntRSU). 

Halibut 

Flounder 

Cod 

Haddock 

Shad 

Mackerel 

Blue-fish 

Salmon 

White-fish 

Spent  salmon 

nSH  (PBKPARBD). 

Salt  cod 

Boned  cod 

Dried  cod 

Smoked  halibut 

Smoked  herrinj^ 

Canned  salmon 

Salt  mackerel 

IirVKBTIuBBATES  (FKBSn). 

Oysters 

Scallops 

Long  clam 

Round  dam 

Lobster 

Crawfish 

imrKBTEBBATRS  (PBEPAKCD). 

**  Cove  "  or  canned  oysters. . . 
Canned  lobster 


76-7 
72-2 
54S 
7S-8 
72-3 
760 
47-9 
72-4 
47-4 

47-7 

2S-0 

86-7 

91 

75-8 
76  3 
70- 1 
70-0 
SS'O 


I 

•  ••••• 

67-4 

8*4 

•  •    •  •  •  • 

90-6 

81 

•  •  •  •   •  • 

66-4 

8-7 

•  •   •  «  •  • 

141 

0-9 

1             •«•••« 

4S  0 

82-7 

1             •••••• 

85-8 

27-2 

1 

•  •   >  •  •  • 

90-6 

8  8 



78-7 

12-5 

21-4 

74  8 

18-2 

4-3 

i«  9 

14-2 

1       11-8 

82-5 

15  9 

'        8-9 

81-2 

17-2 

i      168 

68-1 

lS-8 

155 

72-8 

18-8 

'      11  0 

7S-1 

19-8 

'      »S0 

68  5 

19-7 

18-7 

70- 1 

22  1 

1       lS-0 

76-8 

18-4 

19-8 

68-0 

25*0 

2^-7 

61-8 

26-5 

•  ■  •  •  •  • 

15-8 

780 

82-5 

60-9 

IS- 4 

28-9 

85*6 

81-6 

29  9 

660 

21  0 

88-1 

42  7 

21-4 

128 

87-7 

6-8 

19-7 

80-8 

14-8 

18-9 

SC  1 

80 

18-8 

86-2 

6  6 

6-8 

82-7 

18  6 

2  8 

81-2 

16  0 

18-9 

S6-1 

7-9 

2U-6 

79-4 

16-8 

VEGETABLE  FOODS. 


KINDS  OF  FOOD. 


Wheat-flour,  fine... 
"        "     coarse 

Bye-flour 

Oatmeal . 

Corn-meal  (maize). 

Bean-meal 

Bice 

Potatoes 

Sweet-potatoes 

Oarrota. 

Turnips 

Mek>ns 

Pumpkins 

Cauliflower 

Cibbsge 

Starch 

Cane-sntrar 

Beet-sugar 

Molasses 

Honey 


Waim. 


Per  cent. 


lAIbaminoidi,! 
I      proteia.      | 

Percent.    ' 


TatM. 


KTTBIKSTS. 

I      Gwb»-      I 

I     hydrstM.    i 


14 
12 
14 
1«» 
16 
18 
18 
75 
75 
87 
91 
96 
90 
90 
90 
14 
2 
8 
24 
16 


•9 

2 

•2 

0 

0 

6 

•2 

-8 

•8 

•7 

-2 

•2 

•0 

■4 

•0 

•8 

•2 

•0 

6 

•1 


Par  cent. 


8 

9 

1- 

11 

8 

1- 

11 

0 

1- 

14 

8 

6 

S 

2 

8 

28 

1 

2- 

7 

8 

0- 

1 

8 

0- 

1 

5 

0- 

1 

0 

0- 

1 

0 

0- 

1 

1 

0- 

0 

7 

0 

2 

5 

0- 

1 

9 

0- 

1 

5 

0' 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

1 

8 

Per  cMrt. 


74 

78 

69 

65 

69 

68 

76 

20 

20 

9 

6 

1 

7 

6 

4 

88 

96 

95 

78 

81 


•2 
•7 
•8 
•8 
•6 
•6 
-4 
•5 
•0 

I 

•0 
•4 
•8 
•0 
•9 
•8 
•7 
•6 

1 
•4 


nvUllife 

Crad*  fiber. 

Atk. 

mti<w 

Percent 

Per  oMit. 

Ael: 

0-8 

0-6 

8-5 

0-8 

0  8 

6  7 

1-6 

15 

6  7 

2-2 

20 

68 

1-6 

T8 

9-4 

8  8 

86 

2-5 

0-8 

11 

9-9 

0  7 

10 

11-6 

11 

12 

18  6 

12 

0-8 

9  1 

0-9 

0-7 

6-5 

11 

0-6 

2-4 

13 

0  6 

102 

09 

0-8 

22 

1-8 

IS 

28 

0-4 

«  *  •  • 

0-8 

•  •  •  • 

1-4 

•  •  ■  • 

28 

•  *  •  • 

0-1 

•  •  •  • 

5«ii« 


rslMi 
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Animal  Foods, — The  figures  for  meat,  game, 
»wl,  milk,  eggs,  etc.,  as  well  as  those  for 
^getable  food,  are  from  European  analyses, 
bich  are  far  more  numerous  at  present  than 
le  American.  Those  of  fish  and  inverte- 
rates,  on  the  other  hand,  are  American — the 
imber  of  analyses  made  here  being  already 
iverail  times  as  large  as  the  European. 
The  first  column  of  the  table  of  animal 
ods  gives  the  amounts  of  edible  solids,  act- 
il  nutrients  in  the  samples  as  analyzed.  The 
aropean  figures  do  not  include  these  data. 
ith  the  fish  and  invertebrates,  however, 
ey  are  given. 

Considered  from  the  stand-pnint  of  the  food- 
ilae,  meats,  fish,  etc.,  as  we  buy  them  in  the 
arkets,  consist  of — 1.  Flesh  or  edible  portion  ; 
Waste— bones,  skin,  entrails,  etc.  The  pro- 
»rtions  of  waste  matter  in  different  kinds  of 
h,  and  in  different  samples  of  the  same  kind 

different  condition,  vary  widely.  Thus,  a 
mple  of  flounder  contained  68  per  cent  of 
aste  matter  and  only  32  per  cent  of  flesh, 
hile  one  of  halibut-steak  had  only  18  per 
>nt  of  waste  and  82  per  cent  of  edible  ma- 
rials.  Among  those  with  the  most  waste 
id  least  edible  flesh  are  the  porgy,  bass,  perch, 
bster,  and  oyster.  Among  those  with  the 
ast  waste  are  fat  shad,  fat  mackerel,  and  dried 
id  salt  fish. 

Coining  to  the  edible  portion,  the  fiesh,  we 
nd  this  to  consist  of — 1,  water;  2,  solids — 
3tual  nutritive  substances.  The  proportions 
f  water  and  solids  in  the  various  kinds  of 
esh  are  much  more  variable  than  most  peo- 
le  would  suppose.  Thus,  we  find  the  pro- 
ortion  of  water  in  meats  to  vary  from  one 
alf  or  less  in  the  fatter  to  three  fourths  or 
lore  in  the  leaner  sorts.  Again,  the  flesh  of 
ounder  has  85  per  cent  of  water  and  only  15 
er  cent  of  solids,  while  that  of  salmon  has  86^ 
er  cent  of  solids  and  63 1  per  cent  of  water ; 
Qd  the  flesh  of  dried,  smoked,  and  salt  fish 
las  still  less  water.  Among  the  more  watery 
inds  of  fish  are  the  flounder,  cod,  striped  bass, 
nd  blue-fish.  Among  those  with  less  water 
nd  more  solids  are  mackerel,  shad,  salmon, 
nd  salt  and  dried  fish.  In  brief,  as  com- 
pared with  ordinary  meats,  the  flesh  of  fish 
^nerally,  though  not  always,  contains  more 
^ater. 

To  get  the  actual  nutFitive  substance  in  a 
ample  of  fish  we  must  first  subtract  the  waste 
*-the  entrails,  bones,  skin,  etc. — which  leaves 
be  flesh  ;  then  we  must  allow  for  the  water 
1  the  flesh.  What  remains  will  be  the  total 
dible  solids,  or  actual  nutritive  substance,  in 
be  sample.  Some  of  the  detailed  statistics  of 
ie  proportions  of  total  nutrients  in  fish  and 
irertebrates  will  be  of  interest.  The  follow- 
ig  data  are  from  a  report  of  the  investiga- 
on  by  Professor  Atwater  above  referred  to,  in 
le  laat  report  of  the  United  States  Oommis- 
oner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  The  figures  apply 
» the  samples  of  fish  as  retailed,  in  some  cases 
bole,  in  others  dressed : 

TOL.   XXI. — iZ    A 


TOTAL    XDXBLB    SOLIDS.      ACTUAL    NUnUSMTS   IN  SAM- 
PLES  OF  FISH,    AS  BICEIVED  FROM  MARKETS. 


KIND  or  FISH,  AMD  PORTION  ANALYZED. 


California  salmon,  edible  portion  of  anterior 
part 

Saimon,  entraila  removed 

Smoked  halibut 

Salt  mackerel 

Boned  cod,  salt 

Canned  salmon  

Hmoked  herring 

Eels,  aalt-water;  akin,  head,  and  entraila  re- 
moved   

Halibat,  section  of  body,  flit 

Halibut,  posterior  part  of  body,  lean 

Spanish  mackerel,  whole 

Salt  cod,  "  boat  flsh" 

Bait  cod,  **  channel  flsh" 

Shad,  whole 

Shad,  whole 

Shad,  whole 

Turbot,  whole 

Mackerel,  whole 

Mackerel,  whole 

Mackerel,  whole 

Mackerel,  whole,  lean 

Salmon-trout,  whole,  lean 

Whlte-flsh,  whole 

Spent  salmon,  female,  whole 

Spent  salmon,  female,  whole 

Muskallonge,  whole 

Smelt,  whole 

SheepVhead,  entrails  removed 

Alewives,  whole 

Herring,  whole 

Cod,  head  and  entrails  removed 

Cod,  head  and  entrails  removed 

Spent  landlocked  salmon,  male,  whole 

Spent  landlocked  salmon,  female,  whole 

Brook-trout,  cultivated,  whole 

Black-flsh,  whole 

Bed  snapper,  entrails  removed 

Bed  snapper,  whole 

Porgy,  whole 

Porgy,  whole 

White  perch,  whole 

White  perch,  whole 

Black  bass,  whole 

Striped  bass,  whole 

Striped  bass,  whole 

Haddock,  entrails  removed 

Haddock,  entrails  removed 

Yellow  pike-perch,  whole 

Flounder,  entrails  removed 

Flounder,  whule 


Par  erat. 

89  89 
26-57 
81  68 
80-97 
80-91 
29-95 
28-66 

22-50 
27-13 
15-67 
20-66 
20-99 
19  09 
18-56 
15-51 
14-81 
15-61 
28-95 
18-24 
12-97 
11  76 
14-88 
18-69 
14-87 
1217 
12-52 
12-51 
11-99 
11-95 
11-52 
11-92 
10-98 
10-97 
10-74 
10-77 
10-72 
10-87 


Pwci. 


21-40 


16-29 


9 

11 

7 


83 
78 

■73 


1008 
8-78 
9  57 
9-01 
8-87 
9-07 
8-63 
8-45 
7-06 
4-87 


15-48 


18-52 


11*45 
"i6*-86 


9  76 
'9-4i 


8-94 

'8-88 


Foul  or  Spent  Fish  versus  the  same  in  Oood 
Condition, — Some  very  interesting  results  are 
foandin  comparing  the  fonl  or  spent  fish  with 
the  same  in  good  condition.  As  it  becomes  lean,, 
the  fish  loses  nutritive  valne  in  three  ways :  firsts 
in  total  loss  of  weight;  second,  in  relative  in- 
crease of  waste  and  decrease  of  flesh ;  and,  thirds 
in  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  flesh, 
which,  in  the  lean  fish,  is  more  watery  and  con- 
siderably less  valuable,  pound  for  pound,  than 
the  flesh  of  the  same  nsh  in  good  condition. 
Thus,  the  flesh  of  spent  salmon  is  rated  in  the 
last  column  at  85,  while  that  of  fat  salmon  came 
up  to  108.  There  is  in  this  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  legislation  against  the  capture  of 
fish  out  of  season. 

Fish  as  Brain-Food, — ^The  report  referred  to 
contains  the  following  statement  regarding  the 
wide-spread  notion  that  fish  is  particularly  val- 
uable for  brain-food  on  account  of  a  large  con- 
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tentof  phospbonu:  '*  The  peroeotages  of  pho^ 
phonu  in  the  analjsee  above  reported  are  not 
larger  than  are  found,  according  to  the  beat 
analjaea,  in  the  flesh  of  other  animalw  naed 
for  food.  The  nomberof  reliable  determina- 
tions of  flesh  in  the  latter  are,  however,  small, 
and  it  is,  thon^  verj  improbable,  jet  within 
the  range  of  possibiUtj  that  a  more  complete 
iDvestigation  of  the  subject  might  reveal  a 
smaller  proportion  of  phosphorus  in  meats  than 
in  fish.  But^  even  if  the  fish  were  richer  in 
phosphoros,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  woold,  on 


that  aoooont,  be  better  for  lMraiii4t>od.   T^ 

aneationa  of  the  nonriahmeQt  of  the  bnm  ad 
\ke  aooroea  of  intellectual  energy  are  too  is- 
detominate  to  allow  decinTe  aUtemcBta,  ad 
too  abstmae  for  speed  j  solution  in  the  prcacit 
condition  of  oar  knowledge.*^ 

Oytten, — From  the  same  sonroe  we  qiote 
snnilar  statistics  regarding  ojaterB  from  Tiricw 
localities.  It  should  be  obsenred,  boweiv, 
that  the  analyses  are  as  jet  inaoflieiait  to  dwr 
how  aocnratelj  these  fignres  express  the  arer- 
age  composition  of  ojstersof  the  kinds  named: 


PROPOBTIOHS  OF  FLESH,  OF  LIQUIDS.  AND  OF  TOTAL  SHELL   COHTE5TS   (FLESH  AHD  UQCIIV) 

IS  bAMFLES  OF  OTBTEKS. 


FLBH  IN  WHOLE  GTS- 
TER. 

Bla«  Point 

ShrewBboij 

Fair  Haven 

Boziard'B  Bar 

Prorldenoe  JUrer 

Bockawaj 

Eaat  River 

Statea  laland 

Bappahannock  Birer. . . . 

Stonj  Oreeic 

Stony  Creeic 

Potomac  Blver 

James  Biver 

Norfolk 


UQUIDS  nr  WHOLK 
OYSTER. 


18*89 
12  M 
12«l 
12-60 
10  89 
10-68 
10- «7 


18 
'8« 
03 
84 
M 
50 
M 


BtoojCredL 

Stonj  Creek. 

Eaat  Birer 

Bo^awaj 

BoznutraBaT 

Bappahannodc  Birer... 

Jamea  Birer. 

Staten  Island 

Norfolk 

Prorldenee  Birer 

Potomac  Birer 

FairHaren 

Bhw  Point 

Slirewsbmy 


11 

1 
81 

11 

88 

10 

01 

• 

7« 

7 

fiO 

7 

•81 

7 

» 

7 

10 

6 

98 

6 

IS 

5 

84 

6 

48 

5 

88 

4 

88 

East  Birer HiS 

BoBBrd'aB^ Sl-fl 

StoDjCreek. irii 

StooyOeek 1811 

BluePolnL Wm 

Bockaway ;  ]8# 

FairHaren. 18H 

Sbrewsbniy IT-JI 

Pkortdence  Btrer 17*ll 

Staten  laland 14-0 

Bappahannock  Birer. . . ;  15*  17 

James  Birer. lS-71 

Potomac  Birer 1215 

Norfolk 1113 


The  actual  natrients  in  the  samples  of  oysters  were  as  follows : 


DRY  SUBSTANCE  IN 
FLESH. 

PH-««lt. 

DRY  SUBSTANCE  IN 
UQUIDS. 

PWCMlL 

DRY  SUBSTANCE   Cf  TO- 
FLESH  PLUS  LIQUIDS. 

Ptfaiil 

Blue  Point 

28-76 
2118 
20-99 
2008 
18  98 
18-78 
18-70 
18  85 
17-91 
17-86 
1661 
16*14 
15-79 
15-58 

Fair  Haren 

6  OO 
5  67 
4-95 
4-94 
4-98 
4-56 
449 
4-09 
8-88 
8  67 
8-65 
8*60 
8  17 
2-76 

Blue  Point 

If  M 

Potomac  Birer 

Blue  Point 

Proridenoe  Birer 

15-21 

Proridenoe  Birer.. 

Proridenoe  Birer 

Bockawaj 

F«ir  H^rffl  . . , 

14* 

East  Birer.  . 

Shrewabmy 

Stonr  Creek 

Shrewsbury 

Potomac  Btrer i         it'49 

Bockawar 

East  Birer 

Boekaway 

ISM 

Fair  Haren 

Potomsc  Birer 

James  Birer. 

Stonr  Creek 

East  Birer 

ii-« 

Shrewsbury 

Bnaard's  Bay 

ll-» 

Stonr  Craek 

Staten  lalaikd 

MMi 

Bappahannock  Birer. . . . 
James  Birer. 

Stonr  Creek 

Bappahannock  Birer. . . 
Stony  Creek 

M-a 

Staten  Island 

f-M 

Norfolk 

James  Birer. 

Iff 

Norfolk '. 

Stony  Creek 

til 

Staten  Islanif. 

Bappahannock  Birer. . . 

Norfolk 

6-» 

Placing  the  oysters  in  the  order  of  the  per- 
centages of  nutritive  materials  in  the  whole 
sample,  the  arrangement  will  he  as  follows. 
Some  other  invertebrates  are  appended  for 
comparison : 

PERCENTAGES    OP    NUTRinVE    MATERIALS    IX    WHOLE 

SAMPLE,    INCLUDING   SHELL   AND   SHELL   CONTENTS. 

PkreMt. 

Oysters,  Blue  Point 857 

Fair  Haren 2-69 

*»       Proridenoe  Birer. 2-53 

•»       Shrewsbury 255 

"       EastBirer 258 

'*       Rockaway 288 

**       Buzzard'sBay 225 

•*       StonyCreek 1*87 

"       StonyCreek 1-76 

SUton  Island 1*68 

*•       Potomac  Birer 1-68 

*^       Rappahannock  Birer 1*56 

JamesBirer 1*87 

"       Norfolk 0-96 

Longckuns 7'77 

Bound  clams ,..  888 

Lohstors 6- 80 

Crawfish 2*81 


Proportiont  of  Nutritwe  IngrediehU.—^ 
nmns  two  to  six  of  the  table  of  animal  fooda, 
on  page  672,  show  the  proportions  of  wster  and 
of  actaal  natrients — protein,  carbohjdntef, 
fats,  and  mineral  matters — in  the  severtl  omi^ 
rials,  and  need  no  farther  explanation.  We 
maj,  however,  note  three  important  facts  wbidi 
the  figures  illastrate:  First,  that,  in  general,  the 
fatter  kinds  of  flesh  have  more  solid  dry  n^ 
stance  and  less  water  than  the  leaner ;  Mcosi 
that  the  flesh  of  flsh  is,  in  general,  more  wa- 
tery than  that  of  domestic  animals ;  and,  thH 
that  otherwise  the  fish  and  meats  are  Ttfj 
similar  in  composition. 

The  seventh  oolamn  shows  the  nntritiTe  ra- 
tios— that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  nitrogenoos  coe- 
stituents  Cprotein)  to  the  non-nitrogenooa  oim* 
(carbohydrates  and  fats) — ^a  matter  of  impor- 
tance in  Jndging  of  the  fitness  of  a  given  feod 
or  f ood-roixtare  for  snpplying  the  wants  of  the 
body.    A  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  6  is  osoally  ^ 


ONK  KILOGRAMME  OF 

In  aolnud  fsodt. 

InTiC«Ul»Ufoodi. 

Protein 

6*0  marks. 
2-0     *• 
IS      • 

i*«ftmftrk. 

Fats 

0*4a    " 

Carbohydntefl 

0-25    •» 
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irded  as  a  fair  one  for  this  purpose.    The  fa-  will  give  them  the  hest  sastenanoe  for  their 

iliar  fact  that  neither  lean  meat  nor  a  very  money. 

arch  J  food,  as  potatoes,  is  bj  itself  proper  for  Dr.  Kdnig,  who  is,  as  much  as  any  one,  an 

od,  bat  that  each  sapplements  the  other  and  aathority  upon  these  matters  in  Germany,  as- 

te  two  make  an  appropriate  mixture,  is  an  iU  cribes  the  following  valuations  to  protein,  fats, 

jstration  of  this  principle.    The  nutritive  ratio  and  carbohydrates  (non  -  nitrogenous  extrac- 

'  the  meat  is  too  small — protein  is  in  excess;  tives)  of  animal  and  vegetable  foods,  in  marks 

I  at  of  the  potato  is  too  large — protein  is  defi-  per  kilogramme.    It  will  be  remembered  that 

ent.     The  two  together  in  proper  proportions  the  kilogramme  is  not  far  from  2*2  pounds, 

ve  the  proper  nutritive  ratio.  and  the  mark  about  twenty-five  cents : 

Veget€ible  Foods, — The  vegetable  foods  are 

general  more  concentrated — ^that  is,  they 
Lve  less  waste,  less  water,  and  more  dry  sub- 
anoe,  actual  nutrient — than  the  animal  foods. 
a   the  other  hand,  the  dry  substance  is  less 

doable,   weight  for  weight,  than   that   of  Thus  it  seems  that,  in  the  German  markets, 

limal   food,  partly  because  it  has  less  pro-  the  same  nutrients  cost  not  far  from  five  times 

in    and  consists  largely  of   carbohydrates,  as  much  in  animal  as  in  vegetable  foods.    Prob- 

id  partly  for  other  reasons,  as  is  explained  ably  the  ratio  would  be  about  the  same  in  our 

)jond.  own  markets.     While  these  data  accord  with 

Nutritvoe  Valuations, — From  the  figures  in  general  experience  in  showing  that  vegetable 

e  table  it  seems  that,  while  ''*'  medium  beef  ^*  foods  are  much  cheaper  than  animal,  it  is  hardly 

mtains  72  per  cent  of  water,  milk  contains  right  to  infer  that,  for  actual  use,  the  disparity 

r^  per  cent.    Roughly  speaking,  beefsteak  is  is  as  great  as  above  indicated.    A  discussion  of 

tout  three  fourths  and  milk  seven  eightlis  this  question  would  be  out  of  place  here.    It 

at«r.  *  A  pound  of  beefsteak  would  thus  con-  is  worth  noting,  however,  that,  in  general,  the 

in  four  ounces  of  solids,  and,  if  we  assume  a  animal  foods  are  the  more  digestible,  that  most 

nt  of  milk  to  weigh  a  pound,  a  quart  would  men  crave  them,  that  even  the  poor  will  pay 

^ntain  four  ounces  of  solids  also ;  that  is,  a  for  them,  and  that,  as  is  shown  by  the  general 

>and  of  steak  and  a  quart  of  milk  contain  use  and  the  efficacy  of  meat  broths  and  meat 

>oat   the  same  weight  of  actual  nutrients,  extracts,  there  seems  to  be  something  in  the 

at  we  know  that  for  ordinary  use  the  pound  peculiar  constituents  of  meats  which  supplies  a 

I  beefsteak  is  worth  more  for  food  than  the  want  that  vegetable  foods  do  not  wholly  meet. 

aart  of  milk.    The  reason  is  simple.    The  It  should  be  especially   observed  that  the 

>lids  of  the  lean  steak  are  nearly  all  albumi-  valuations  of  animal  foods  in  the  table  are  as 

Did,  while  those  of  milk  consist  largely  of  fats  referred  to  **  medium  beef, "  while  those  of 

nd  of  milk-sugar,  a  carbohydrate.  vegetable  foods  are  as   compared  with  fine 

The  figures  in  the  last  column  are  intended  wheat-flour. 

0  show  how  the  foods  compare  in  nutritive  General  Considerations  affecting  the  Nutri- 

alne,    **  medium    beef"  being  taken   as  the  tine  Values, — Three  things  should  be  said  with 

tandard.    They  are    computed   as  ascribing  reference  to  the  table :  1.  The  figures  represent 

ertain  values  to  the   albuminoids  and  fats,  general  averages.    Sometimes  different  samples 

nd  taking  the  sum  in  each  case  for  the  value  of  the  same  kind  of  flesh  will  show  widely  vary- 

'f  that  particular  food.    The  ratio  here  adopt-  ing  percentages  of  constituents.   This  is  particu- 

d,  which  assumes  one  pound  of  albuminoids  larly  true  of  the  fats,  and  to  a  less  decree  of 

0  be  equal  to  three  pounds  of  fats  and  five  of  the  water.    Vegetable  foods  are  of  more  con- 

arbohydrates,  is  now  a  current  one  in  Germa-  stant  composition  than  animal  foods.    2.  The 

ly.    These  estimates  for  animal  foods  are  based  figures  for  some  of  the  kinds  of  food  are  based 

ipon   German  market  prices,  beef  and  pork  upon  few  analyses.    More  are  needed  to  show 

*eing  taken  as  standaras.    The  estimates  for  the  actual  ran^e  of  variation  and  the  averages, 

egetable  foods  are  in  like  manner  based  upon  8.  The  nutritive  valuations  are  of  necessity 

be  composition  and  costs  of  rye-flour  and  pota-  crude,  and  to  be  relied  upon  rather  as  approxi- 

Des.    Thedetailsof  the  method,  by  which  these  mations  than  as  accurate  quantitative  state- 

Himates  are  reached  would  hardly  be  in  place  ments.    Much  more  chemical  and  physiological 

ere.      Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  valuations  are  investigation  is  needed  to  make  our  knowl- 

»und   to  accord  fairly  well  with  the  actual  edge  of  these  as  complete  and  satisfactory  as  it 

^lati^e  costs  of  the  nutrients  in  the  plain,  sub-  should  be.     Of  these  considerations,  perhaps 

antial  foods,  whose  prices  seem  to  be  regulat-  the  digestibility  of  the  different  foods  is  as  im- 

t,  not  by  their  flavor  nor  by  the  influence  of  portant  as  any. 

le  selective  tastes  of  the  wealthy,  but  by  their  Digestibility  of  Foods. — The  question  of  the 

toal  eflScacy  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  digestibility  of  foods  is  very  complex  and  diffi- 

i^ple — the  efficacy  which  is  tested  by  aver-  cult  of  solution.    The  data  at  present  at  hand 

;^  experience,  and  formulated,  in  so  far  as  it  is  are  at  best  meager  and  ill  defined.    This  is  espe- 

ttnulated  at  all,  by  the  relative  prices  which  cially  true  as  regards  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  di- 

b  paid  by  those  classes  of  the  community  gestion  of  different  foods.   The  actual  amounts 

bo  can  not  afford  luxuries,  but  must  bay  what  digested  and  assimilated  are  capable  of  more 
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nearly  aconrate  determination.  Indeed,  the  per- 
centage of  the  more  important  constitaents 
of  yarions  foods  actaallj  digested  hy  domestic 
animals  of  different  species,  breeds,  sexes,  and 
ages,  and  under  varying  circamstances,  has 
been  a  matter  of  active  experimental  investiga- 
tion in  the  German  agricultural-experiment  sta- 
tions during  the  past  twenty  years.  .  Briefly  ex- 
pressed, the  metnod  consists  in  weighing  and 
analyzing  both  the  food  consumed  and  the  solid 
excrement,  which  latter  represents  the  amount 
of  food  undigested,  the  difference  being  the 
amount  digested.  Between  one  and  two  thou- 
sand such  series  of  experiments  have  already 
been  reported.  The  data  thus  accumulated 
enable  us  to  construct  tabular  statements  of  the 
digestibility  of  a  great  variety  of  feeding-stuffs 
by  ordinary  animals,  as  horses,  oxen,  cows, 
sheep,  and  swine. 

Such  experiments  upon  human  subjects, 
however,  are  rendered  much  more  difficult  by 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  complex  mixtures  of 
foods,  in  order  that  the  digestibility  of  each 
particular  food  or  food  ingredient  may  be  de- 
termined with  certainty,  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  continue  to  eat  the  same  kind  of 
food  long  enough  for  a  satisfactory  experiment. 
No  matter  how  palatable  a  simple  food  may  be 
to  a  man  at  first,  it  has  been  found  that  it  will 
almost  certainly  become  repugnant  to  him 
after'  four  or  five  days.  In  consequence,  the 
digestive  functions  are  disturbed,  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  trial  is  impaired.  In  the  experi- 
ments now  in  question,  it  was  quite  exceptional 
to  find  persons,  in  any  walk  of  life,  who  could 
continue  to  eat  large  quantities  of  simple,  plain 
food  for  tolerably  long  periods — a  fact,  by-the- 
way,  which  strikingly  illustrates  and  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  a  varied  diet  in  ordi- 
nary life. 


KIND  OF  FOOD  EATEN. 


Mixed  diet 

Flesli 

E«W 

MUk .. 

Milk  with  cheese 

Legumes 

Rice 

Hominy , 

Pototoes ' , 

Macaroni , 

Macaroni  and  gluten , 

A  kind  of  cake  called  ''Spet 

teV 

Batter,    with  some    bread 

and  beef 

Fat  bacon,  with  some  bread 

and  beef 

Batter    and    bacon,    with 

some  bread  and  beef 

White  bread 

Coarse    rye  -  br^d   (black 

bread) 

(^bbage 

Yellow  beets 

Beer 


Pcrouitag* 
of  tba  drj 
ft>od  lost  M 


PZBOXIfTAOES  or  TOS 


Nttngmi* 


Carbo- 
bydrmtn 


6    or    6 

8    to  10 
6    to  11 

? 

4 
f» 

6* 


T 
8i  to£i 

8|  to  5| 


15 
1& 
21 


Orth*  food!  whh^  go  to 
wMto  in  Um  ozcniiioiiU 


8 


f 
9  or 

.^ 

7  to  12 

8  to  6 
10* 
85 
19 
89 
IT 
11 

20i 

11 

IS  to  14 

9 
19  to  26 

82 
Ifi 

89 
f 


1 

n 


2  to  6 

7 
1  to  U 

11 
151 
18 
f 


*  Protein. 


A  considerable  number  of  experiments  have, 
however,  been  carried  out,  notwithstanding 
these  difficulties,  and  have  given  na  d^nite 
results  of  no  little  interest.  In  an  article  m  the 
** American  Agriculturist,^^  on  the  '^Amounts 
lost  from  Various  Foods  through  Kon-AssimiU- 
tion,"  Professor  Storer,  of  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture of  Harvard  Universitj,  baa  given  the 
preceding  table,  based  principally  upon  results 
of  a  very  elaborate  research  bj  Kubner,  of 
Munich. 

This  subject  is  so  important,  and  withal  so 
new  to  those  who  do  not  foUow  closelj  the 
results  of  the  latest  foreign  research,  that  we 
quote  further  from  the  article  referred  to : 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  figures  of  the  eeeond 
oolumn  of  the  table  ^ve  no  more  than  an  approzinttte 
idea  of  the  value  of  each  of  the  foods  enumerated.   A 
more  procise  conception  of  theae  values  may  be  hid 
by  comparing  the  figures  of  oolumn  two  with  tboae  in 
the  thira  and  fourth  colunma,  which  mve  the  peiteirt- 
age  amounts  of  nitro^n  and  of  carbohydratw  tfait 
luive  escaped  assimilation.    It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  dimjg  is  often  very  unfike 
that  of  the  food  from  which  it  has  been  deriTed.   It 
does  not  at  all  follow,  for  example,  that  the  dung  wfll 
be  highly  nitrosenized  when  food   has  been  eiten 
which  is  particu&rl^  rich  in  nitrogenoua  oonstitiieoti, 
for  it  may  happen  m  this  case  that  a  lam  poniooof 
the  nitrogen  is  voided  in  the  urine.    Buhner  found, 
for  instance,  6i  per  cent  of  nitrc^en  in  diy  excremcDt 
from  a  meat  diet,  though  the  flesh  had  contained  14  per 
oent  of  nitrogen;  in  diy  excrement  from  milkM 
found  but  liUle  more  than  4  per  oent  of  nitroga; 
while  he  found  as  much  as  8  per  oent  pf  nitrogen  is 
the  excrement  fix>m  white  bread,  which,  as  comptred 
with  meat  and  milk,  is  a  substance  to  be  r^arded  « 
poor  in  nitrogen.    On  referring  to  column  tour  (tf  the 
table,  it  will  be  seen  that  muoh  larger  amoonti  ct 
nitrogen  went  to  waste  in  the  case  of  vegetables  which 
were  themselves  poor  in  nitrogen  than  in  that  of  tl» 
so-called  animal  loods,  such  as  flesh,  eggs,  and  nnlk, 
which  contain  a  laive  proportion  of  tnia  element.  In- 
deed, it  is  probable  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  animil 
foods  is  really  assimilated  well-nigh  oompletely,  m^ 
that  the  larger  part  of  what  little  nitrogen  is  adatl^ 
found  in  the  dung  from  such  foods  is  actuallr  put 
and  parcel  of  certain  biliary  products,  secreted  tna 
the  lx>dy,  which  have  done  duty  in  the  prooos  of  di- 
gestion.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  such  exeremmtal 
nitrogen  can  not  properly  be  dassea  with  that  vailei 
from  the  food  througn  non-assimilation.    S4MDe  oCthis 
biliary  nitrogen  occurs,  of  course,  in  all  excremeot. 
about  as  mucn  in  one  kind  as  in  another,  and  a  oBniu 
reservation  must  always  be  made  on  account  of  it 

Several  curious  points  of  detail  have  been  nocked  in 
these  researches.  It  appears,  for  example,  that  hard- 
boiled  eegs  are  assimilated  bv  healthy  men  jist  v 
oompletely  as  roast  beef  i^ ;  tnoueh  it  may  none  the 
less  be  true  that  the  flesh  is  dige^ed  and  a^milst>d 
in  less  time  than  the  egg,  and  that  the  oigans  ot  di- 
flestion  are  put  to  less  trouble  in  dealing  with  it  h 
nas  been  shown  also,  by  several  different  ohierrfn, 
that  bread  alone  is  an  insufiKdent  food.  On  a  bretd- 
diet  the  bodv  gives  out  each  day  more  nitrcveo  this 
is  assimilatea  from  the  food,  and  the  ooaraer  tM  hnid 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  consumer.  It  appesn  f^ 
the  table  that  milk  is  not  so  oompletelv  assimilated  bj 
adults  as  would  have  been  supposea  at  first  s^hi 
Milk  is  distinctly  inferior  to  beef  and  em  in  thi» 
respect,  and  is  even  worse  than  some  of  tM  foods  </ 
vegetable  origin.  The  reaHHi  of  this  peculiarity  tf- 
pears  to  depend  in  jgood  part  upon  the  large  sBDiwnt 
of  ash-ingredients  that  are  contained  in  milk,  md 
which  are  not  assimilated  by  the  body.  This  rootft 
applies  particularly  to  lime,  which  'is  abundant  in 
milk,  and  which  passes  out  from  the  body  in  the  lo^ 
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her  than  m  the  liquid  excrement.    On  leaving  the    hinder  its  digestion ;  but  fiit  fVom  the  marrow  of 
L-ingrcdients  wholly  out  of  the  account,  it  appeared     bones,  in  spite  of  its  cellular  condition,  is  assimilated 


noticeablj 

ge — perliaps  because  o?  the  \&t^  amount  of  this  of  the  marrow  may  be' less  tough  than  those  of  the 

ment  which  is  taken  into  the  d^stive  tract  when  baoon. 

thing  but  milk  is  eaten.    There  is,  of  course,  a,     ^7.  />,                      t\         r>    3 

lit  to  the  digestibiUty  of  every  food,  milk  included.  Jn  Concluston.     Cheap  versus  Dear  Foods,— 

eaking  in  general  terms,  however,  it  is  simply  the  The  figureB   in  the  last  column  of  the  tables 

i-ingredients  in  milk  that  are  not  needed  by  adults  include  the  following  natritive  valaations  of 

ich  are  discarded.    In  harmony  with  this  fact,  it  oniTnal  fnnrl«  • 
)  been  noticed  that  milk  is  assimilated  more  com- 

ttely  by  children  than  by  adults.  Beef;  medium 100 


The  completeness  of  the  assimilation  of  the  "  car-     Beef,  lean 91-8 

iydrates" — that  is  to  say,  starch,  from  foods  rich  in     5^5  "*•  y  •; *|? 

s  constituent — is  specially  remarkable.    It  appears     pjjj^  ^ted  151 


Mackerel 90*9 

Red  snapper 90*7 

Blae-flsh 89*4 

Striped  bass 90*4 

Haddock T4'9 

Cod 691 

Flouider 62*4 

Oysters,  Blue  Point. . .  44*8 
Oysters,    **  cove  "    or 

"canned" 892 

Oysters,  East  Kiver ...  81  *  6 
Oysters, Virginia  (trans- 
planted)   86-1 

Oysters,  Norfolk 22  ■  0 

Scallops 6T0 

Lon^  clams 88*0 

Round  olams. 82*6 

Lobsters 620 


\t  men  are  able  to  digest  and  absorb  verv  lar^  Cow's  milk  .......*.!    *a'S 

mtities  of  starch  when  it  is  presented  to  them  in  Batter 181 

table  forms,  as  in  rice,  white  oread,  and  macaroni ;  Cheese,  skimmed  milk  159*3 

less,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  fat  is  eaten  at  the  same  Cheese,  whole  milk. . .  168  0 

le  with  the  starch,  in  which  eventsome  of  the  latter  P^«~  ?^^ ?1S'? 

"^ ^ T^SLf ^"!}""- J'* *^' T ^^r^'"!?'  s^mtki;:}"!'.:::::: mt 

xoL  bread,  beets,  and  cabbage,  on  the  other  hand,  Boned  cod 114*8 

\  carbohv orates  are  utilized  much  less  conipletely ;  salt  cod . . .  .* .' . .  * .  .* . . . .  lOS •  9 

ibtless  because  they  are  of  less  digestible  kinds  in  Salmon 107-9 

\  vegetables,  and  also  because  each  of  the  foods  last  Canned  salmon 107*2 

ntioncd  produces  large  quantities  of  bulky,  watery  §yjjf  **^  mackerel 105*9 

Tcment  which  passes  rapidly  through  the  intes-  guj?*"'"** ^Jg'S 

Bs,  and  carries  with  it  much  carbohydrate  and  other  

terial,  which  would  doubtless  have  been  assimi-        It  appears,  from  comparison  of  the  German 

'i^''i^^''i*?^?£*'*°'®*    Not  only  arc  tiie  intestines  analyses  of  meats  with   those  thus  far  made 

irburdened  by  these  coarse  foods,  but  the  partially  ^m  ±.t^ _j«        a         •  j**ii. 

ested  materii  is  subject  to  feriientationVwhicK  ^^^^^^e  correspondmg  American  products,  that 

Kluoe  butyric  and  lactic  acids,  and  a  quantity  of  what  is  given  above  as  "  medium  beef  "  would 

les,  all  of  which  appear  to  hasten  the  evacuation  of  be  regarded  here  as  rather  lean.     Since,  how- 

I  intestines,  and  consequently  occasion  less  complete  ever,  the  valuations  are  only  relative,  this  is  of 

imilation  of  the  constituents  of  the  food  than  would  -.^  sraat  moment 

lerwise  occur.    Any  solid,  non-digestible  substance         ,S,         «  ,*.-.         •  i  i     ^  .i.  t_  . 

led  to  food,  such  as  bran,  for  example,  or  oeUuloso         Ihese  tigures  differ  widely  from  the  market 

pared  from  straw,  makes  the  assimilation  of  the  values.     Bat  we  pay  for  our  foods  in  propor- 

^estible  constituents  of  the  food  less  complete  than  tion,  not  simply  to  their  valae  for  nourishing 

rould  be  if  the  indigestible  substance  were  absent.  ^^^  bodies,  but  to  their  abundance  and  their 

a  given  amount  of  starch,  that  would  be  completely  «„«„«„Ki..«Jv«a  «.^  ^r.«  ^«i«4.^« 

inTdated  if  eaten  in  the  shape  of  rice,  white  *bread,  agreeableness  to  our  palates, 
macaroni,  no  inconsiderable  portion  goes  to  waste        It  makes  very  little  difference  to  a  man  with 

t  be  eaten  in  the  form  of  black  bread.    In  experi-  $5,000  a  year  whether  he  pays  25  cents  or  $5 

nts  where  the  diet  consisted  of  beets  alone,  which  a  pound  for  the  albuminoids  of  his  food,  but  it 

re  eaten,  of  course,  in  large  quantities,  the  mt^tines  j  ^e  a  difference  to  the  housewife  whose 

re  so  overloaded  that  excrement  began  to  be  dis-  -      .,  ?  i.  a^XX         "''"««'    ^    ^^..^ 

irged  five  or  six  houre  after  the  first  meal  was  lamily  mast  live  on  $600  a  year.     And  a  little 

en.  definite  knowledge  of  this  sort  will  be  of  ma- 

Jice  is  as^milated  pretty  well,  particularly  as  re-  terial  help  to  her  in  furnishing  her  table  eco- 

'ds  its  starch  (carbohydrates^.    Indeed,  in  so  far  as  nomically. 

r  substance  goes,  rice  is  assimilated  as  completely         »pi,^   «llu  Txr>r>T,«  ««,i  ««^«^««^««  -k^^^  ^«^« 
flesh;    it  is  the  nitrogenous  constituents  chiefly      .  T^f  cook-books  and  newspapers  have  occa- 

ichfaU  to  be  absorbed.    So  too  with  Indian  com;  sionally  something  to  say  upon  these  points, 

ood  deal  of  its  nitrogen  is  not  assimikted,  while  its  but  their  statements  are  apt  to  be  as  vague  and 

bohydrates  are  pretty  thoroughly  absorbed.    With  fgr  from  the  truth  as,  in  the  lack  of  authori- 

atoes,  also,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  ni-  ^^^       information,    they  might   be   expected 

genous  constituents  are  not  assimilated,  and  the  r^  ,  '         ^    »"  6   "    •/«   v  j^v 

ount  of  excrement   is  large.     Particularly  large  ^^  p®»  ,  ,  , 

ounts  of  excrement  were  produced  when  tne  food         As  already  stated,  the  nutritive  valuations 

laisted  of  beets  or  of  cabbage.    As  the  table  shows,  above  given  are  only  approximate,  since  they 

7  <»nsiderable  portions  of  these  foods  were  not  as-  ^re  made  with  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
mated.     As  a  general  rule,  fat  is  as-similated  well-       •♦i,^^  ♦Ka  <i;»^»4^:k:i;«.«-  ^t  4-v.^  #^^/^o  /^-  ^uL  ;«« 

:h  completely,  iven  when  ektcn  in  large  quantities,  %^^^^^  ^^%  digestibility  of  the  foods  or  the  in- 

«igh  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur,  and  are  not  al-  uuence  of  paiatability  and  other  factors  upon 

ys  easy  to  explain.    The  (at  of  Indian  com,  for  ex-  their  nutritive  value,  and  also  because  they  are 

Sle,  and  that  eaten  with  cabbage,  appear  to  be  less  based  upon  very  few  analyses.    But  it  is  certain 

J>SJ^♦w^«^K'i;^^t«S^1,'!•a«^^  that  we  need  to  know  more  about  these  things, 
Ml  better  than  lat  bacon,  and  the  appearance  of  par-         j  xi.  j.  •         j.»     j.«  m  i.  i       -  x 

60  Of  unchanged  bacon  in  the  exlcrement  would  and  that  proper  mvestigations  will  help  us  to- 

m  to  show  that  the  cellular  envelopes  of  such  fat  ward  that  knowledge. 
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OBITUARIES,  AMERICAN.  Abbott,  Jo-  made  bim  a  leader  among  his  brethren.  He 
BBPH  C,  was  bom  Ju]j  15,  1825,  in  Concord,  served  charcbes  which  were  regarded  as  the 
New  Hampshire,  and  died  in  1881.  He  received  best  appointments,  snch  as  those  in  Boston  tad 
bis  academic  education  at  Pbillips  Academy,  Lynn,  and  had  two  terms,  of  four  years  eadu 
Andover,  Massachasetts.  Afterward,  for  three  as  presiding  elder.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
years,  under  private  instruction,  he  pursaed  tbe  in  tbe  anti-slavery  cause,  and  was  four  times 
usual  collegiate  course,  and  then  read  law  at  chosen  to  represent  his  conference  in  the  Gen- 
Concord  and  Manchester,  and  settled  in  the  lat-  eral  Conference. 

ter  place  May  1, 1852.    He  had  for  six  months        Basbour,  John  M.,  was  bom  at  Cambridge, 
previous  been  editor  of  the  Manchester  *^  Daily  Washington  County,  New  York ;  died  in  Nev 
American,^*  which  position  he  held  until  Febru-  York  city,  December  8,  1881.     Mr.  Barbour's 
ary,  1857.    He  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  parents  were  humble  and  poor,  unable  to  afford 
Boston  *^  Atlas  and  Bee,*'  from  May  1, 1859^  to  him  the  education  he  desired,  and  his  early  days 
May  1,  1861.    He  was  a  member  of  the  New  were  spent  in  occupations  foreign  to  his  taite. 
Hampshire  State  Council  of  the  ^*  Enow-Noth-  When  a  very  young  man^  he  went  to  Miehign 
ing"  party,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  and  studied  law;  was  first  elected  a  justice  of 
which  transformed  the  order  into  '*  Fremont  the  peace,  and  served  with  acceptance,  tben 
Clubs,^*  and  as  such  supported  the  State  Com-  was  made  Commissioner  of  Internal  Improre- 
mittee  that  was  formea  in  May,  1856,  with  £.  ments,  and  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
H.  Rollins  at  its  head.    Mr.  Abbott  was  early  was  elected  County  Judge,  in  which  capsdtj 
identified  with  the  State  military  force.   Having  he  served  eight  years  with  popular  favor  asd 
been  appointed  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster-  professional  indorsement.     In  1850  he  moied 
General  of  New  Hiunpshire,  he  superintended,  to  New  York.    Although  not  a  briihant  man, 
with  great  energy  and  success,  the  raising  and  his  high  character  and  professional  worth  sood 
fitting  out  of  the  First  and  Second  Regiments  established  for  him  an  enviable  reputation,  lad 
in  the  war.    He  also  raised  the  Seventh  Regi-  in  a  short  time  he  found  himself  the  center  of 
ment,   taking  the  commission  of  lieutenant-  a  profitable  circle  of  clients.     He  moved  slovh 
colonel.    He  was  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  for  but  surely  to  the  front  rank  of  his  professioiL 
more  than  a  year,  and  was  ever  foremost  in  In  1861  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
the  engagements.     For  distinguished  bravery  as  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  was  aided 
at  Fort  Wagner,  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-  somewhat   by   the  undeserved  reputatioa  of 
general  of  United  States  Volunteers.    Id  early  being  the  author  of  *^  Barbour^s  Reports."  He 
manhood  he  was  a  member  of  the  commission  was  elected  by  a  large  migority.     His  six  yein' 
for  adjusting  the  boundary-line  between  New  experience  on  the  bench  secured  him  a  raioo- 
Hampshire  and  Canada.     He  took  great  inter-  ination  in  1867,  and  he  wna  again  elected  bj  t 
est  in  literary  and  historical  matters,  and  con-  flattering  majority.     His  judicial  career  wts 
tributed  illustrated  articles  to  magazines.  After  characterized  by  a  conscientious  and  unsensi* 
the  war,  General  Abbott  removed  to  Wilming-  tional  endeavor  to  secure  justice^  which  gained 
ton.  North  Carolina,  and  was  for  a  time  com-  for  him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  hia  bretb- 
mandant  of  the  city.    He  was  a  member  of  the  ren  of  the  bar,  as  well  as  of  the  people.    Hus 
Constitutional  Convention  of  that  State,  and  was  clearly  shown  at  the  death  of  Chief-Ja»- 
was  elected  Republican  United  States  Senator  tice    Robertson,   when   Judge  Barbour  was 
for  a  partial  term,  which  closed  in  1871.     He  unanimously  chosen  to  preside  in  hia  ^aee. 
was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Wilmington  under  He  was  an  able  and  well-read  lawyer,  oftcoer 
President  Grant,  and  Inspector  of  the  Ports  excelling  in  the  more  quiet  branches  of  tbe  lar 
along  the  eastern  line  of  the  Southern  coast  which  formerly  came  under  the  cogniaaace  of 
under  President  Hayes.  the  Court  of  Chancery,  than  in  the  active  cob- 
Adams,  John  F.,  was  bom  at  Stratham,  New  tests  which  come  before  a  jury.     As  an  aothi^- 
Haropshire,  May  23,  1790 ;  died  in  Greenland,  ity  in  statutes  he  was  considered  expert  and 
in  that  State,  on  June  11,  1881.    Mr.  Adams  reliable.     In   arguing  oases   before  bim,  tbe 
was  the  oldest  Methodist  minister  in  New  counsel  were  always  certain  that  he  gave  ^ 
Hampshire  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  possi-  case  careful  investigation,  and  that  his  dedskn 
biy  in  New  England.    He  began  to  preach  in  would  be  correct  in  its  conclusions,  as  well  tf 
1812,  and  joined  the  New  En^and  Conference,  honest  and  conscientious.     His  mind  wae  very 
which  then  embraced  all  the  New  Fngland  deliberate,  and  not  so  rapid  in  its  operatioB  i^ 
States.     Sent  to  the  back  settlements  of  the  some  of  his  ooUeagnes.    For  this  reaaoo  be 
then  District  of  Maine,  he  endured  many  hard-  was  better  adapted  to  that  branch  of  the  coort 
ships  in  the  cause  of  religion,  traveling  on  where  cases  are  reviewed  on  appeal  than  wbere 
horseback  through  ten  or  twenty  towns,  doing  he  was  required  to  determine  questioDa  ta- 
good,  and  making  himself  beloved  wherever  he  stanterj  as  m  jury -trials, 
went     His  talents,  judgment,  and  zeal  soon  .     Babkbdalb,  Habbis,  bom  in  Hofanes  Goontji 


V-- 
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Ufaamppi;  died  Angoet 32, 1881.    HUpikreiita  of  the  "Amerioan  BiblioaJ  Repoaitor;."     Ta 

removed  to  Yazoo  Oity  when  he  wtu  so  infant  1860  be  became  the  pnbliaber  and  proprietor 

Ha  had  only  eotered  npon  his  uiteenth  year  of  the  "  American  Theolt^cal  Review."    Two 

when  he  became  a  soldier  in  the  Southern  yeara  afterward  this  work  was  inoorporsted 

army,  aa  a  member  of  the  Bnrt  Rifles  of  the  with  the  "  Preabyterian  Quarterly  Review," 

Eighteenth  Mississippi,  Though  of  tender  yoars  and  passed  into  other  hands.    Between  1848 

and  delicate  frame,  Mr.  Barksdale  foltilled  with  and  18G4  be  pabliahed  a  series  of  aereu  vala- 

great  leal  and  fidelity  the  arduous  duties  of  a  able  missionary  maps,  of  which  his  brother, 

private  notil  the  promotion  of  his  nnole,  Gen-  Rev.  O,  B.  Bidwell,  was  the  author.    In  1887 

era]    WiUism  Bartsdale,  when  he  served  on  he  was  appointed  by  Secretary  Seward  aa  ape- 

the  staff  of  thst  commander.    After  the  war  cial  commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  "'"'' 


closed,  Captain  Barksdale  studied  law,  but  his  variona  points  in  Western  Asia,  and  passed 
tastea  inclined  him  to  the  profession  of  journal-  eight  montba  of  continuous  travel  in  Greece, 
lam,  and  in  February,  1868,  he  formed  a  con-  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  Syria  and  Turkey,  re- 
nectiou  with  the  "Mississippi  Clarion."  His  turning  from  Constantinople  by  way  of  the 
labors  on  this  paper  were  varied,  and  he  was  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube.  Subsequently  he 
equally  capable  in  any  department  of  its  busi-  made  several  other  brief  visits  to  Europe, 
ness.  At  all  times  an  original  writer,  be  Brown.  Rev.  Wuxiav  Fadlkmek,  bom  in 
seemed  to  reach  hia  highest  aaocess  amid  the  New  York  city;  died  in  Kew  Jersey,  August 
turmoil  of  political  strife.  22,  1661.  He  was  educated  by  Protestant  par- 
Bbicbboakd,  AcoDSTtHB  TouTABT,  eldest  enta  as  a  physician,  and  durina;  the  civil  war 
brother  of  General  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard ;  died  served  as  surgeon  on  the  United  States  steamer 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  April  11,  1681,  at  the  Myatic,  at  the  time  of  the  engagement  between 
age  of  siity-sii  years.  He  was  bom  in  the  par-  the  Monitor  and  the  Uerrimao.  He  afterward 
i&  of  SL  Bernard,  Looisiana,  Augnst  8,  1616,  became  examining  surgeon  of  Park  Barracks, 
and  was  educated  in  New  York  and  Philadel-  New  York,  and  subsequently  went  to  Rome  as 
phia  to  a  high  decree  of  scholarship.  He  mar-  a  newspaper  correspondent,  and  reported  the 
ried  Miss  Re^o,  his  cousin,  a  native  ot  Lonisi-  proceeoinga  of  the  Vatican  Council  for  severd 
ana,  and  a  descendant  of  a  member  of  the  Catholic  newspapers.  He  had  been  converted 
famous  banking  firm,  Modena&  Reg^o.  Hr.  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  18ST,  and  when  he 
Beaoregard  was  for  many  years  a  sugar-planter  retomed  from  Rome  he  entered  Seton  Hall  Col- 
in Loaisiana,  but  in  1668  he  settled  on  a  large  lege,  and  subsequently  took  clerical  orders  in 
stock-farm  on  the  San  Antonio  River,  Texas,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  was  assigned  to  a 
and  his  death  bereaves  his  friends  of  a  genial  parish  in  Georgia,  where  he  Buffered  so  severe- 
eompanion  and  highly  esteemed  Ohristian  gen-  ly  from  the  effects  of  yellow  fever  that  he  was 
tleman.  obliged  to  remove  to  the  North,  and  in  1860 
BsHTOif,  Jaiie.1  Q.,  born  in  New  Hampshire ;  aceepted  the  position  of  chaplain  to  St.  Jo- 
died  August  33,  1881,  at  Springfield,  Massa-  sephV  Hospital  at  Paterson.  Here  he  re- 
chosetts.  Colonel  Benton  graduated  at  West  mained  until  the  time  of  bis  death. 
Point  Military  Academy  in  July,  1642,  and  was  BtTLBR,  Bbh/ajiih  Ibbaju^  died  September 
promoted  to  brevet  second-lieutenant  of  ord-  1,  1661,  at  Bayview,  Massachusetts.  He  was 
nance.  He  served  at  Watervliet  Arsenal  until  the  younger  son  of  General  Benjamin  F.  But- 
1848,and  was  thentransferred  to  theOrdnance  ler,  and  a  man  of  fair  promise.  Upon  his 
Bnreao  in  Washington,  where  he  assisted  to  graduation  at  West  Point  Military  Academy, 
prepare  tbe  "System  of  Artillery  fur  the  Land  June  14, 18T7,  he  was  promoted  seoond-lieuten- 
Service,"  an4  the  "  Ordnance  Maunal."  He  ant  in  the  Eighth  Cavalry,  and  became  very 
served  also  at  Harper's  Ferry  Armory,  Vir-  popular  with  bis  regiment,  exhibiting  all  the 
ginia;  San  Antonio  Ordnance  Depot,  Texas;  qualities  reqnisite  in  a  good  soldier.  He  served 
and  commanded  Oharleston  Armory.  on  frontier  duly  at  Fort  Stockton,  Texas,  and 
Bidwell,  Wai.tbb  H.,  bom  at  Farmington,  at  Grierson'a  Springs,  in  the  same  State,  for 
Connecticut,  June  21,  1798 ;  died  November,  upward  of  a  year,  when  he  resigned  his  post  in 
1881.  Mr.  Bidwell  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  the  army,  Jnne  I,  1678.  Later  on  he  was  ad- 
College,  and  a  theological  student  at  Yale  Sem-  mitted  to  the  bar  of  Maasochnaetts,  and  prac- 
inary.  In  183S  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  ticed  his  profession  with  a  fair  amountof  sno- 
Congregotional  Cbnrch  at  Medfield,  Massachu-  cess. 

•etta,  but  five  years  later  was  compelled  to  re-  CB^iiBBBa,  Wiluau  H.,  died  at  Auburn,  Al- 
siga  this  charge  on  accoant  of  the  failure  of  abama,  Jnly  4,  1661.  Colonel  Chambers  by 
his  voice.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  profestdon  was  a  lawyer,  and  at  one  time  edit- 
in  1S41  his  long  editorial  career  was  oom-  ed  a  paper  in  Oolnmbus,  Georgia.  Before  the 
menced  in  the  conduct,  of  the  "  American  Na-  late  war  he  practiced  his  profession  in  tbe  oity 
tjoiial  Preacher,"  which  he  edited  about  nine-  of  Enfania,  and  was  elected  to  the  Alabama 
t«en  years.  The  New  York  "  Evangelist"  came  Legislature  from  Barbour  County,  and  made 
into  his  bands  in  1843,  and  was  conducted  by  one  of  its  most  useful  members.  After  re- 
bim  for  twelve  years.  In  1846  he  became  the  tnming  to  his  old  home  in  Russell  County,  a 
proprietor  of  the  "Eclectic  Magazine,"  and  few  years  since,  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
■boat  the  same  time  proprietor  and  oonducter  Lower  House  of  the  Legialatnre  for  one  term, 
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and  then  to  the  Senate,  where  he  served  foar  *^  Oolumbian  Oentinel.''  In  the  War  of  1812be 

jears  with  distinction.    WhUe  in  the  Senate  was  on  board  an  American  vessel  which  wtt 

he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  captnred  hj  an  English  cruiser,  and  was  eoo- 

Agricaltural  Mechanical   College  at  Aabam,  fined  in  Dartmoor  Prison  six  months,  irhh 

for  which  position  he  was  eminently  fitted.  some  ten  or  eleven  thousand  French  and  A^le^ 

Clark,  Sarah,  died  at  Rolla,  Missouri,  Jan-  icans.  After  the  war  he  entered  the  offioeof  the 
nary  10,  1881.  She  was  a  colored  woman  who  '^Evening  Gazette,^'  Boston,  and  sahseqaoitlj 
spent  many  of  her  numerous  years  in  servitude  opened  a  printing-office  in  that  city,  which  be 
in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  About  the  begin-  conducted  successfully  until  he  retired  with  a 
ning  of  the  late  war,  she  settled  near  Boon-  modest  competency.  Mr.  Condon  was  noted  for 
villCf  Missouri,  where  she  resided  till  her  death,  his  charities,  and  was  always  seeking  to  disoorer 
Her  exact  age  was  not  known,  but  from  her  and  alleviate  the  wants  of  the  poor.  For  t 
statements  of  her  life  it  is  supposed  to  have  long  time  he  was  superintendent  of  an  evening 
been  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years.  She  school  in  Boston,  and  was  also  connected  with 
said  that  before  the  Revolutionary  War  she  was  the  Boston  Provident  Association  from  its  foon- 
the  mother  of  two  children.  She  distinctly  dation.  He  was  aoo-laborer  in  behalf  of  the  So- 
remembered  nursing  the  grandfather  of  General  ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Panperism,  and  wts 
Clark,  Congressman  from  l^e  eleventh  Missou-  for  three  years  Superintendent  of  the  Gitj 
ri  district,  and  who  served  in  Uie  War  of  1812.  Temporary  Home. 

CosfBs,  Lbslib,  born  in  Clark  County,  Ken-  Cooke,  Hsnrt  D.,  bom  at  Sandusky  dtr, 
tucky,  November  28, 1793 ;  died  in  Lexington,  Ohio,  November  23, 1825 ;  died  at  G^eorgetoim, 
Kentucky,  August  21,  1881,  aged  eighty-eight  District  of  Columbia,  February  29,  1881.  Mr. 
years.  General  Combs  was  the  last  of  the  gener-  Cooke  was  a  son  of  Elentherns  Cooke,  at  ooe 
ation  ofpioneer  Indian  warriors  who  have  made  time  a  distinguished  orator,  and  a  brother  oi 
Kentucky  famous  in  song  and  story,  and  he  was  Jay  Cooke,  the  well-known  financier.  He 
one  of  the  most  prominent  political  men  of  graduated  at  Transylvania  University,  Keo- 
that  State.  His  father  was  a  Virginian  and  his  tucky,  in  1844,  and  began  to  study  law,  hot 
mother  a  Marylander.  Duringthe  Warof  1812  soon  turned  his  attention  to  writing  for  the 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  press.  In  1847  he  sailed  for  Valparaiso,  ChiTi, 
gallantry.  In  the  campsdgn  that  ended  in  the  as  an  attache  to  the  American  consul  tbere^ 
disaster  at  the  River  Raisin,  he  was  sent  by  but  was  shipwrecked.  This  event  probablf 
General  Winchester  with  important  dispatch-  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
es  to  General  Harrison,  and,  to  deliver  these.  Steamship  Company.  After  the  wreck,  Mr. 
Combs  was  obliged  to  traverse  alone  a  wilder-  Cooke  was  detained  at  St.  Thomas,  and  the  idei 
ness  occupied  by  savages  and  covered  with  of  a  successful  steamship  line  from  New  York 
snow.  For  over  a  hundred  miles,  and  suffer-  to  California,  by  way  of  Panama,  occurring  to 
ing  the  greatest  privations,  he  pursued  this  him,  he  wrote  concerning  it  to  the  Philadelphia 
desolate  journey  and  discharged  the  duty  com-  ^^  United  States  Gazette"  and  the  New  York 
luitted  to  him.  In  April,  1818,  he  was  com-  "  Courier  and  Enquirer."  The  attention  (^  the 
missioned  captain.  He  volunteered,  with  an  State  Department  was  called  to  the  correspond- 
Indian  guide,  to  carry  the  intelligence  of  the  ence  by  Consul  W.  G.  Moorhead,  and  in  about 
approach  of  General  Clay^s  forces  to  General  two  years  the  steamship  company  was  organ- 
Harrison,  when  besieged  in  Fort  Meigs,  but  was  ized.  Mr.  Cooke  idfterward  lived  in  Cidifomia. 
overpowered  in  sight  of  the  fort,  and  escaped  to  where  he  was  actively  connected  with  shippii^ 
Fort  Defiance.  He  afterward  bore  a  conspic-  interests.  He  was  the  first  to  announce  to  the 
nous  part  in  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Dudley,  on  authorities  at  Washington,  through  a  dispatch 
May  6th ;  was  wounded,  and  compelled  to  run  from  the  Military  Governor  of  Cafiforaia,  the 
the  gantlet  at  Fort  Miami.  In  1836  he  raised  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Sacramento  ViJlej. 
a  regiment  at  Ms  own  expense  for  the  aid  of  The  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  California 
Texas,  then  struggling  for  independence.  He  was  not  fortunate,  and  he  returned  to  the  Eas( 
was  a  lawyer  of  commanding  ability,  was  fre-  where,  for  some  time,  he  was  engaged  in  joor- 

^uently  Auditor  of  the  State,  a  member  of  the  nalism.    In  1856  he  was  a  presidential  dedcr, 

legislature,  and  a  railroad  pioneer,  by  which  he  and  in  1861    became  a  partner  in  the  boo^ 

lost  a  large  fortune.    The  last  public  office  he  of  Jay  Cooke  &   Co.     Appointed  the  fIriC 

held  was  that  of  Clerk  of  the  State  Court  of  Governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  rt- 

Appeals.  It  was  in  defeating  General  Combs  for  signed  in  18T8,  and  had  resided  about  twenty 

Congress  that  John  C.  Breckenridge  won  his  years  in  Georgetown,  where  he  was  held  in 

first  success  in  public  life.    Mr.  Combs  was  an  high  esteem  as  the  generous  friend  of  the  pQl>- 

eamest  Whig,  and  the  trusted  friend  of  Henry  lie  institutions  of  that  city. 
Clay,  and,  during  the  canvass  of  1844,  made        Cox,  Mrs.  Hannah,  bom  at  Preston,  CoflB6^ 

many  speeches  on  the  platforms  of  the  North  ticut,  June  25,  1776;  died  at  Holdemess,  New 

and  East  in  behalf  of  his  candidate.  Hampshire,  August  29, 1881.    Mrs.  Cox  waa,  at 

Condon,  Samubl,  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1796,  the  time  of  her  death,  the  oldest  person  in  the 

and  died  in  that  city  in  1881,  aged  eighty-six  State,  and  probably  in  New  England ;  her  birth 

years  and  six  months.    He  served  his  appren-  is  recorded  in  theparish  register  of  an  old  Epi«- 

ticeship  as  a  printer  in  the  office  of  the  old  copal  church  at  Preston.    When  she  roauM 
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the  age  of  nine  the  family  removed  to  Fairlee,  Latham's  battery,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
Vermont,  and  foar  years  later  went  from  there  bravery  on  the  field.  He  subseqaently  organ- 
ic Uolderness,  whicb  was  her  home  until  the  ized  and  commanded  Davidson's  battery.  For 
time  of  her  death.  Her  father  was  an  officer  years  after  the  war  he  lived  in  very  moderate  cir- 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  lived  to  the  oumstanoes,  but  with  his  good  character,  soldier- 
age  of  eighty-six.  In  her  twenty-second  year  ly  and  dignified  bearing,  and  military  record, 
Hannah  married  Robert  Cox ;  her  husband  died  he  continued  to  be  regarded  with  the  peculiar 
In  1822,  leaving  seven  children.  Mrs.  Cox  was  interest  which  attached  to  the  man  who  had 
of  Welsh  descent,  and  in  her  early  life  was  a  fired  the  first  cannon-shot  in  the  first  great 
slender,  delicate  child.  She  attributed  her  battle  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
length  of  days  to  a  perfect  control  of  her  nerv-  Diman,  J.  Lewis,  bom  in  Bristol,  Rhode 
oas  system,  joined  with  regular  habits  and  Island,  May  1,  1881 ;  died  in  Providence, 
Motive  labor.  After  she  had  reached  a  century  Rhode  Island,  February  8,  1881.  Mr.  Diman 
she  proudly  recalled  the  fact  that,  at  the  age  entered  Brown  University  at  the  age  of  six- 
jf  five,  she  had  knitted  socks  for  Revolu-  teen.  Graduating  with  honor  in  1851,  he  trav- 
^ionary  soldiers.  Up  to  ninety-seven  Mrs.  Cox  eled  in  Europe,  studying  several  years  at  the 
was  unremittingly  industrious.  Near  the  time  Universities  of  Halle,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin. 
>f  her  death  her  senses,  with  the  exception  of  Returning  to  America,  he  graduated  in  1856  at 
mpaired  hearing,  were  in  good  preservation,  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andover,  Massa- 
^be  walked  without  a  cane,  and  read  small  chusetts,  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  First 
)rint  without  glasses.  Her  exact  age  was  one  Congregational  Church  in  Fall  River.  In  1860 
mndred  and  five  years,  two  months,  and  four  he  became  pastor  of  the  Harvard  Church  in 
lays,  having  been  bom  nine  days  before  the  Brookline,  ^Massachusetts.  In  1864  he  was 
declaration  of  Independence  by  the  American  appointed  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
4>lonie8.  Economy  in  Brown  University.    In  1870  he 

CiTTHBERT,  JoHN  A.,  was  bom  at  Savannah,  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1878  he  was 
reorgia,  June  8,  1788;  died  near  Mobile,  Ala-  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Massa- 
lama,  September  22,  1881.  His  father  was  a  chusetts  Historical  Society.  Dr.  Diman  was 
olonel  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  frequently  called  upon  to  deliver  sermons,  ad- 
]!iithbert  entered  the  freshman  class  at  Prince-  dresses,  etc.,  many  of  which  have  been  pub- 
on  College  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  gradu-  lished.  As  a  speaker  he  was  always  heard 
ted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  receiving  the  de-  with  interest ;  he  held  a  high  rank  among 
■ree  of  B.  A.  In  1808  the  degree  of  A.  M.  scholars,  and,  as  a  man,  he  was  greatly 
ras  conferred  on  him  by  the  same  college,  and  esteemed.  He  contributed  articles  to  the 
a  1809  he  became  a  law -student  in  New  York.  "  North  American  Review,"  the  "  Providence 
n  1810  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Journal,"  and  other  leading  publications,  ed- 
i^orgia,  from  liberty  County,  which  he  con-  ited  "John  Cotton's  Answer  to  Roger  Will- 
inned  to  represent  for  years,  either  in  the  iams"  in  the  "Publications  of  the  Narragansett 
^nate  or  in  the  House.  During  the  War  of  Club,"  and  also  "  George  Fox  DiggM  out  of  his 
812  he  commanded  a  volunteer  company,  to  Burro wes,"  in  the  same  series. 
►rotect  the  coast  of  Liberty  County.  In  1818  Dixon,  Nathan  F.,  died  April  11,  1881, 
xeorgia  elected  her  representatives  in  Con-  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  He  was  bom 
xess  on  one  general  ticket,  and  Cuthbert  was  in  Westerly,  May  1,  1812,  and  graduated  at 
bus  chosen.  At  that  time  the  Missouri  ques-  Brown  University  in  1883.  He  attended  the 
ion  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  law-schools  at  New  Haven  and  Cambridge, 
^udge  Cuthbert  took  an  active  and  zealous  and  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
>art  in  maintaining  the  Southern  side  of  it.  sion,  both  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
lis  warmest  friends  at  that  time  were  William  from  1840  to  1849.  He  was  elected  a  Repre- 
;x>wndes ;  Galliard,  President  of  the  Senate ;  sentative  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Thirty-first 
bayard,  Calhoun,  Randolph,  Clay,  Decatur,  Congress,  and  was  one  of  the  Governor's  Coun- 
md  Rogers.  In  1881  Judge  Cuthbert  became  cil  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  during 
editor  and  subsequently  proprietor  of  "  The  the  Dorr  troubles  of  1842.  In  1844  he  was  a 
federal  Union,"  an  influential  paper  pnb-  presidential  elector,  and  in  1851  was  elected  as 
ished  at  Milled geville,  Georgia,  and  in  1887  a  Whig  to  the  General  Assembly  of  his  State, 
le  removed  to  Mobile  to  practice  his  profes-  where,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  he 
lion.  In  1840  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislat-  held  office  until  1859.  In  1863  he  went  to  the 
ire  of  Alabama  Judge  of  the  County  Court  Thirty-eighth  Congress  as  a  Republican,  and 
>f  Mobile,  and  in  1852  he  was  appointed  by  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
be Governor  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  merce.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty-ninth, 
ihe  same  county.  Fortieth,  and  Forty-first  Congresses,  and  de- 

Davidsow,  George  8.,  died  March  14,  1881,  clined  re-election  in  1870.     He,  however,  re- 

it    Eetillville,   Scott  County,   Virginia,   aged  sumed  his  service  in  the  General  Assembly, 

dxty-fonr  years.    To  Captain  Davidson  be-  being  elected  successively  from  1872  to  1877. 

ongs  the  fame  of  having  fired  the  first  Con-  Duput,  Eliza,  died  January,  1881,  at  New 

ederate  gun  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  in  Orleans.    She  was  descended  from  prominent 

861.     At  that  time  he  was  first-lieutenant  of  Virginia  families,  and  was  in  her  youth  a 
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teacher,  but  obtained  considerable  reputation  Oompany  was  organized,  and  consolidated  tlie 

as  an  author.    Her  first  story  was  published  interests  of  Johnston,  Livingatoa.  WeDs  &  Oo^ 

when  she  was  only  foarteen,  and  sabsequentlj  proprietors  of  the  line  between  New  York  and 

she  contributed  for  many  years  to  the  weekly  Buffalo ;  those  of  Butterfield,  Wasaon  4  Go^ 

Sress,  and  published  several  volumes  of  fiction,  proprietors  of  a  rival  line  between  these  two 
[ore  fortunate  than   the  great   majority  of  cities ;  and  those  of  Livingston  ds  Fargo,  who 
writers,  Miss  Dupuy  accumulated  money  as  owned  the  lines  west  of  Buffalo.    Henry  Wdk 
well  as  fame,  and  left  a  large  sum  to  her  heirs,  was  the  first  president,  and  William  6.  Fargo 
Faboo,  Wiluam  G.,  di^  in  Buffalo,  New  the  first  secretary.    These  positions  were  thus 
York,  August  8,  1881.    His  name  was  identi-  held  until  the  consolidation   with  the  Mer- 
fied  with  the  express  business  of  the  United  chants'  Union  Express  Co.,  in  December,  1868, 
States  from  the  year  1845,  and  formed  a  link  when  Mr.  Fargo  was  elected  president,  and 
in  the  circle  of  men  like  Adams,  Harnden,  thus  remained  until  his  death — the  companj 
Dinsmore,  and  their  associates,  who  introduced  having  a  capital  of  eighteen  million  dollars, 
a  new  feature  in  civilization,  and  brought  the  maintaining  twenty-seven  hundred  offices,  and 
service  of  capital  and  labor  to  the  door  of  every  giving  employment  to  more  than  five  thonsaod 
man,  however  rich  or  poor.    At  the  age  of  men,  of  whom  six  hundred  were  measengen^ 
thirteen  younff  Fargo  was  employed  to  carry  In   1851  Mr.  Fargo,  Henry  Wells,  and  their 
the  mail  on  horseback,  twice  a  week,  from  associates,   organized  a  company   under  the 
Pompey  Hill,  New  York,  by  way  of  Water-  name  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  and  commeueed 
vale,  Manlius,  Oran,  Delphi,  Fabius,  and  Apu-  to  do  an  express  business  between  New  Yori 
lia,  back  to  Pompey  Hill,  a  circuit  of  about  and  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  and 
forty  miles.    This  business  compelled  him  to  to  operate  interior  lines  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
cultivate  habits  of  promptness  and  persistence.  This  enterprise  proved  successful,  and  was  ood- 
From  this  time  till  1885  he  worked,  as  oppor-  tinned  over  this  route  until  the  completion  of 
tunity  offered,  for  different  persons,  but  chiefiy  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads,  when 
at  Water  vale,  in  a  country  tavern  and  store,  water  was  abandoned  for  the  railways,  and 
In  this  employment  he  acquired  a  knowledge  the  management  of  the  company  transferred  to 
of  the  routine  of  business,  and  improved  him-  San  Francisco.    While  the  control  was  in  New 
self  in  arithmetic  by  keeping  accounts.    During  York,  Mr.  Fargo  was  director  and  Tice-preei- 
the  winter  he  was  permitted  to  attend  the  dis-  dent.    This  company  operated  on  a  capital  of 
trict  school.     In  1841  he  removed  to  Auburn,  five  million  dollars.     Mr.  Fargo  was  for  a  tine 
to  accept  the  freight  agency  of  the  Auburn  a  director  and  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
and  Syracuse  Railroad   Company,   then  Just  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  was  connected 
completed,  and  in  1842  he  aided  in  the  estab-  with,  and  a  large  contributor  to,  the  enterprise 
lishment  of  an  express  line  between  Albany  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  of  whidi  be 
and  Buffalo.    At  this  time  the.  rails  were  laid  was  for  several  years  u  director.    He  had  been 
to   Batavia,   and  express  packages  went  by  also  a  director  of  the  BuffiJo,  New  York  aad 
stage  thence  to  Buffalo,  until  the  completion  Philadelphia  Railroad  Company,  and  waalarge- 
of   the  Buffalo  and    Attica  Railroad.      The  ly  interested  in  the  Buffalo  Coal  Compaaj  aad 
express  business  was  in  its  infancy  then,  but  the  McEean  and  Buffalo  Railroad  Companj. 
Mr.  Fargo  discerned  in  it  the  elements  of  great  He  was  a  stockholder  in  several  of  the  hip 
growth  and  expansion.     In  January,  1844,  in  manufacturing  establishments  of  Buffalo.   For 
company  with  Henry  Wells  and  Daniel  Dun-  four  years  he  was  the  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  and 
ning,  he  organized  an  express  line  from  Buffalo  distinguished  for  his    courtesy,    impartiabtr, 
to  Detroit,  by  way  of  Cleveland,  under  the  and  executive  ability.     His  contribntioDS  to 
firm  name  of  Wells  &  Co.    The  capital  pos-  all  charitable,  religious,  and  public  enterpriser 
sessed  by  these  parties  consisted  principally  in  were  most  generous.  The  success  that  crovied 
energy,  industry,  and  determination.    The  one  his  nseful  life  was  in   no  sense  accidental; 
who  was  able  to  borrow,  on  a  short  note,  two  remarkable  decision  of  character,  instioctiT« 
hundred  dollars  was  regarded  by  the  firm  as  a  judgment  of  men,  unfiinching  resolutioD  in  bis 
financial  success.    At  this  time  the  only  rail-  purposes,  allied  to  a  rare  power  of  organiiatioo 
roads  west  of  Buffalo  were  the  one  in  Ohio,  and  control,  were  the  *^  stars  "  that  inflaeneed 
from  Sandusky  City  to  Monroeville,  and  the  his  career,  and  lighted  his  ascent  to  tbe  top- 
one  in  Michigan,  from  Detroit  to  Ypsilanti.  most  round  of  fortune^s  ladder. 
These  expressmen  employed  the  steamers  on  Fillmore,  Mrs.  Carounk,  died  August  11, 
the  lakes  in  the  season  of  navigation,  and  stages  1881,  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  aged  seventj-ooe^ 
and  express-wagons  in  winter.    Their  business  Mrs.  Fillmore,  relict  of  I^^sident  flllmore,  vis 
was  not  at  first  a  heavy  one,  but  steadily  in-  a  Miss  McMichael,  and  afterward  Mrs.  Mch- 
creased  and   was  rapidly  pushed.    They  ex-  tosh,  of  Albany,  where  she  continued  to  ren^ 
tended  the  line  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  after  her  marriage  with  the  ex-President  Her 
westward  to  Galena.    After  a  year  the  part-  life  was  characterized  by  charities  both  pobbe 
nership  of  Wells  &  Co.   was  dissolved  and  and  private,  and  by  great  physical  aofferiag 
changed  to  Livingston  &  Fargo.    The  express  toward  its  close. 

business  west  of  Buffalo  was  thus  managed  Fittok,  Rev.  Juoes,  born  in  Boston,  1908; 

until  March,  1850,  when  the  American  Express  died  in  East   Boston,  September  15,  19^> 
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Father  Fitton^s  name  was  familiar  ihroughont  mitil  hia  death.    His  ability  as  a  lawyer,  and 
New  England,  and  his  career  may  be  said  to  impartiality  in  his  judicial  career,  were  fidly 
have  connected  all  the  deceased  Catholic  priests  recognized  by  his  contemporaries,  and  his  pri- 
of  Boston  with  the  time  of  his  own  death,  vate  life  was  equally  exemplary. 
Only  four  years  before  he  died  the  fiftieth  an-  Fbbnoh,  VmomiA  L.,  died  at  McMinnville, 
niversary  of  his  ordination  was  celebrated.   He  Tennessee,  March  81,  1881.    Mrs.  French,  rUe 
was  educated  in  part  under  the  pioneer  Bishop  Smith,  was  an  author  of  creditable  repute,  and 
of  Boston,  afterward  Cardinal  Cheverus,  was  was  born  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  in 
ordained  by  Bishop  Fenwick,  and  actively  en-  1880.    She  was  educated  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
gaged  in  the  work  and  progress  that  distin-  removed  to  Tennessee  in  1848,  and  while  re- 
goished  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Fitzpatrick.  siding  at  Nashville  wrote  much  over  the  name 
He  had  been  none  the  less  active  under  Arch-  ^*  L'lnconnue.^'    In  1852  she  formed  a  con- 
bishop  Williams.    The  parents  of  Father  Fitton  nection  with   "  The  Southern  Handbook,**  of 
were  married  in  the  small  Huguenot  church  New  Orleans,  and  in  1853  married  Mr.  J.  H. 
in  School  Street,  Boston,  where  the  first  Cath-  French,  of  McMinnville.   For  a  time  she  edited 
olic  worshipers  of  that  city  gathered.    There,  "  The  Crusader,"  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.    Among 
also,  James  Fitton  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  her  works  are  **  Wind- Whispers,"  poems  pub- 
Dr.  Matignon  the  first  Catholic  pastor  regu-  lished  in  1856 ;   "  Iztalizo,"  a  tragedy ;  and 
larly  settled  in  that  city.    Prior  to  his  ordina-  '^  Legends  of  the  South." 
tion  as  a  priest,  Father  Fitton  held  a  position  Gobbioht,  L.  A.,  died  May  16, 1881,  in  Wash- 
as  teacher  in  the  seminary  attached  to  the  old  ington,  D.  C,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
church  in  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  and  among  age.    Mr.  Gobiight  was  one  of  the  oldest  jour- 
his  pupils  was  John  Williams,  the  present  arch-  nalists  in  this  country,  having  been  connected 
biflhop.     On  the  28d  of  December,  1827,  he  with  the  press  of  Washington  more  than  forty- 
was  ordained,  and  in  1828  was  sent  as  a  mis-  &ye  years.    For  nearly  thirty  years  he  repre- 
nonary  to  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians.    After-  sented  the  New   York  Associated  Press   in 
ward  he  ministered  to  the  scattered  Catholics  Washington,  but  retired  from  active  service  in 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.    Soon  the  1878.    He  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
whole  territory  between  Boston  and  Long  Isl-  "  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows,"  and  the 
and,  New  York,  was  placed  under  his  care,  "Oldest   Inhabitants  Association,"  of  Wash- 
with   Hartford  as  the   central   point  of   his  ington,  and  was  esteemed  in  all  the  relations 
labors.     The  railroads  were  not  then  built,  of  life  an  honest,  upright,  and  faithful  man. 
and  the  work  involved  in  the  charge  of  so  During  the  civil  conflict  he  enjoyed  the  fullest 
large  a  parish  can  now  scarcely  be  realized,  confidence  of  President  Lincoln  and  Seore- 
The  beginning  of  the  Catholic  College  at  Wor-  taries  Seward  and  Stanton,  being  frequently 
oester  is  attributable  to  his  efibrts,  as  well  as  called  upon  to  assist  them  in  the  preparation 
the  publication  of  the  first  Catholic  newspaper,  of  proclamations,  and  other  important  docu- 
His  pastorate  in  East  Boston  began  twenty-six  ments,  which'  were    finaUy  intrusted    to  his 
years  ago,  and  by  his  infiudnce  and  exertion  hands  to  be  dispatched  by  telegraph.    When 
four  churches  and  several  schools  were  built  President  Andrew  Johnson  made  his  celebrated 
up  in  that  part  of  the  city.     Throughout  his  tour  to  the  Eastern  States,  Mr.  Gobright  ac- 
long  life  he  retained  the  deep  respect  and  companied  him,  and  prepared  the  elaborate 
^iteem  of  the  people  to  whom  he  adminis-  and  interesting  reports  which  were  sent  to  the 
ter^,  and  the  ecclesiastics  with  whom  he  was  Associated  Press.    He  was  intimate  with  the 
associated.  most  noted  men  of  both  parties  who  have  made 
Fox,   EDWA.BD,  bom   in   Portland,   Maine,  prominent  figures  in  public  life  during  the  past 
Jane  10,  1815;  died  December  14,  1881,  at  his  forty  years,  and,  though  often  trusted  with  im- 
residence  in  Portland.    He  was  the  son  of  portant  matters  of  state,  he  never  yielded  to 
John  Fox,  a  merchant  of  Portland,  and  edu-  the  temptation  to  print  what  had  been  com- 
oated  in  the  city  high-school.    After  graduat-  municated  to  him  in  confidence. 
ing  there,  he  was  sent  to  Exeter  Academy,  Gbigsby,  Hugh  Blak,  bom  November  22, 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  prepared  for  col-  1806,  in  Norfolk,  Virginia;  died  April  28, 1881, 
lege,  and  entered  Harvard  in  1880,  at  the  age  in  the  county  of  Charlotte,  Virginia.     Mr. 
of  fifteen.    Having  graduated  there  with  hon-  Grigsby  was  a  graduate  of  Y'ale  College.    He 
ors  in  1834,  he  immediately  entered  the  law-  represented  Norfolk  in  the  Legislature  when 
school,  and  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty-  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  and  was  afterward 
two.     He  began  to  practice  his  profession  at  a  member  of  the  State  Convention  of  1829  and 
the   Cumberland  County  bar  and  continued  1830,  with  Jeflferson,  Madison,   Monroe,  and 
there  until  about  the  year  1849,  when  he  re-  others.    Subsequently  he  withdrew  from  pub- 
moved  for  a  short  time  to  Cincinnati,  but  re-  lie  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  and 
tnmed  to  Portland  and  resumed  his  practice,  agricultural  pursuits.    He  was  unsurpassed  for 
In  1862  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Su-  accurate  information  in  regard  to  all  events 
preme  Court,  but  served  only  part  of  a  year,  connected  with  the  history  of  Virginia  from 
when  he  resigned.    In  1866  he  was  appointed  her  earliest  settlement,  and  was  President  of 
to  succeed  Judge  Ware  as  District  Judge  of  the  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  and  a  member 
United  States  Court,  and  this  position  he  held  of  similar  societies  in  several  other  States.   He 
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was  also  Chancellor  of  William  and  Mary  Col-  in  the  steamer  Panther,  with  William  Bedford, 
lege.  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  sonthem  cotst 
Hayes,  Isaac  Israel,  bom  in  Chester,  Penn-  of  Greenland,  after  which  ne  published  ^Tbe 
sylvania,  in  1832 ;  died  in  New  York,  Decem-  Land  of  Desolation,"  **  Cast  awaj  in  the  Gold," 
ber  17,  1881.  Alter  a  general  education,  Mr.  and  a  history  of  maritime  discoveries.  He  wm 
Hayes  graduated  from  the  University  of  Penn-  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature  in 
sylvania  in  1853,  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  1876-77-'78-79-'80,  serving  each  year  on  im- 
During  his  studies  he  had  become  interested  portant  committees  of  the  House.  He  resumed 
in  the  writings  and  intentions  of  Dr.  Kane,  bis  pursuits  as  lecturer,  writer,  etc,  and  was 
and  tendered  him  his  services.  In  the  latter  heartily  welcomed  by  large  and  appreciatire 
part  of  May,  1853,  he  was  appointed  surgeon  audiences.  Dr.  Hayes  possessed  the  essential 
of  the  second  Grinnell  expedition,  with  which  qualities  for  a  successftd  man,  being  quick- 
he  sailed  in  the  brig  Advance.  Nothing  of  witted,  industrious,  nervous,  energetic,  and  ver- 
importance  to  Mr.  Hayes  transpired  until  the  satile ;  he  spoke  weU,  wrote  better,  and  under- 
18th  of  May,  1854,  when  he  started  with  a  stood  his  subjects. 

dog -sledge,  in  company  with   William  God-        Hobmbb,  Geobob  Washinotok,  died  July  5, 

frey,  for   Cape    Frazer,  in  latitude   79**  42'.  1881,  at  Canton,  Massachusetts,  aged  seventy- 

When  Dr.  Kane  resolved  to  return,  finding  it  seven  years.    Dr.  Hosmer  was  one  of  the  noted 

impossible  to  extricate  the  Advance  from  the  preachers  in  the  Unitarian  denomination.    He 

ice  which  surrounded  her,  many  of  the  party  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  the  class  of 

determined  to  remain  with   the  vessel,  and  1826,  and  subsequentiy  entered  the  Theological 

put  up  with  hardships,  rather  than  undertake  School,  where  he  remained  until  1830.    His 

a  journey  over   the  ice   toward  Upemavik,  first  settlement  was  at  Northfield,  Maseacho- 

which  would  be  attended  with  so  much  suffer-  setts,  which  continued  for  two  years.    He  n- 

ing  and  trial.    Others,  in  an  organized  body,  moved  thence  to  Buffalo,  New  York.    In  1863 

with  J.  Carl  Patterson,  who  had  experienced  he  was  elected    President  of  Antioch   Goi- 

twenty  years  of  Arctic  life  in  all  its  phasea,  as  lege.     While  discharging  the  duties  of  tbit 

their  leader,  commenced  the  lonely  journey  in  position  he  also  held  a  non-resident  professor- 

the  hope  of  being  able  to  send  relief  to  those  ship  in  connection  with  the  Theological  School 

whom  they  had  left.   Of  this  unsuccessful  party  at  MeadviUe,  Pennsylvania,  lectoring  there  on 

Dr.  Hayes  was  a  member.    These  brave  men  pastoral  care.    He  was  also  one  of  the  Bosrd 

lived  three  months  among  the  Esquimaux,  and  of  Instruction  for  that  institution,  and  b^ 

returned  to  the  brig  in  the  middle  of  an  Arctic  both  his  professorship  and  hia  position  in  the 

night,  in  the  dog-sledges  of  the  natives,  having  board  at  the  time  of  his  death.     He  reeigned 

traveled  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  during  his  position  as  President  of  Antioch  College  in 

the  last  forty  hours  of  their  journey  back.  1872,  but  continued  his  connection  with  tiie 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1855,  institution  as  Professol*  of  History  and  Ethici 

Dr.  Hayes  devoted  himself  to  the  instruction  until  1878.     That  year  he  became  pastor  of 

of  the  public  in  what  soon  became  a  specialty  the  Channing  Religious  Society  of  Newtoo, 

with  him.     An  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  the  Massachusetts,  this  pastorate  continuing  until 

Arctic  Sea,  he  knew  by  experience  what  he  the  year  1879. 

talked  about.    He  had  found  Greenland  a  mass        Jackson,  Timothy  I.,  bom  at  Jericho,  Queou 

of  snow  and  ice,  toward  the  center  of  which  County,  New  York,  in  1812 ;  died  at  FlushioiE. 

he  had  approached  nearer  than  any  other  man  Long  Island,  August  7,  1881.    At  the  time  of 

by  eighty  miles.     He  had  ascended  an  eleva-  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  turf -man  on  Long 

tion  of  six  thousand  feet,  from  which  no  land,  Island,  and  his  proficiency  as  a  horse-breaker, 

but  only  a  vast  region  of  ice,  was  to  be  seen,  trainer,  and  driver  was  known  throughout  the 

His  descriptions  of  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  United  States.    His  stables  at  Jamaica  wot 

midnight  sun  upon  men  and  animals,  and  the  the  resort  of  the  most  noted  horse-men  in  the 

awful  desolation  of  the  Arctic  night,  whose  country,  who  sought  him  for  the  value  of  hii 

moonlight  stillness  was  far  more  terrible,  were  opinions  and  knowledge  of  the  horse.    He  in- 

thrillingly  vivid.    Having  roused  popular  curi-  herited  to  a  marked  degree  the  principles  of 

osity  as  well  as  scientific  interest,  and  aided  by  his  Quaker  ancestry  for  honesty,  sobriety,  uA 

subscriptions,  he  fitted  up,  in  July,  1860,  the  fair  dealing,  and  was  highly  respected  by  the 

schooner  United  States,  one  hundred  and  thir-  community  in  which  he  lived, 
ty-three  tons,  and  sailed  for  Melville   Bay.        Lane,  Hbnby  8.,  born  in  Montgomery  Ooon- 

He  wintered  in  Port  Foulke,  and  started  north-  ty,   Kentucky,  February  24,   1811;    died  ut 

ward  in  April,  1861.     The  expedition  reached  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  June  18,  1881.    His 

the  west  coast  in  May,  but,  having  exhausted  father  was  a  popular  citizen,  and  among  th« 

their  provisions,  were  obliged  to  return,  after  early  settlers  of  Kentucky.    When  a  boy  Mr. 

touching  land  in  latitude  81  **  87'  north,  beyond  Lane  was  employed  on  the  farm  of  his  fitber, 

which  they  saw  open  water.    On  his  return  and  went  to  school  when  he  had  an  opporto* 

Dr.  Hayes  published  ^^  The  Open  Polar  Sea,"  nity  until  he  was  sixteen.    He  then  attempted 

received  medals  from  the  Geographical  Socio-  a  higher  course  of  study,  including  the  dassici 

ties  of  London  and  Paris,  and  then  entered  the  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  the  study  d 

army  in  a  medical  capacity.    In  1869  he  sailed  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  uie  bar  when  be 
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ined  his  m^ority.  In  1854  he  retired  from  before  his  death  he  published  a  little  work  on 
profession,  and  was  never  after  occupied  "  The  Science  of  English  Verse,"  which  will 
\i  any  private  business,  except  his  interest  be  of  much  help  to  students.  He  was  also  the 
i  banking-house.  He  was  elected  to  the  author  of  editions  of  old  legends,  including 
islature  of  Indiana  in  1837,  and  to  the  low-  ^^  The  Boy^s  Froissart,"  and  ^'  The  Boy's  King 
louse  of  Congress  in  1840,  and  re-elected  Arthur.^'  ^^  The  Boy's  Mabinogion ''  was  in 
842.  In  1844  he  advocated  the  claims  of  press  when  he  die<l.  In  1867  he  published  a 
f  for  the  presidency  with  great  energy,  novel  entitled  "  Tiger  Lilies."  He  came  into 
r  was  his  ideal  statesman  and  the  idol  of  prominence  as  the  author  of  the  ode  written 
partisan  adoration,  and  his  defeat  put  an  for  the  Centennial  celebration  at  Philadelphia, 
to  the  political  career  of  Mr.  Lane  for  six-  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  connected 
i  years.  Two  years  after  his  retirement  as  Professor  of  Literature  with  the  Johns  Hop- 
Q  Congress  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  kins  University  at  Baltimore,  where  he  lect- 
he  at  once  organized  a  company  which  ured  for  some  time.  Through  the  war  of  the 
aed  part  of  the  First  Indiana  Regiment,  of  States  Mr.  Lanier  was  in  the  Confederate  serv- 
ch  Lane  was  first  m^or,  then  lieutenant-  ice,  and  at  its  close  he  was  for  several  years 
•nel.  After  his  return  from  Mexico,  he  ap-  principal  of  a  school  at  Prattville,  Alabama, 
red  occasionally  to  make  campaign  speech-  His  last  years  were  passed  in  Baltimore. 
JT  General  Taylor  in  1848,  for  General  Scott  Lavsau,  Mabie,  died  in  New  Orleans.  June 
1852,  and  for  the  People's  party  in  1854.  15th,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years.  Snewas 
was  at  one  time  at  the  head  of  the  Repub-  descended  from  distinguished  parents,  and  was 
Q  party  in  Indiana.  The  election  of  1858  one  of  the  most  noted  women  of  her  day, 
B  the  Republicans  the  m^'ority  of  both  celebrated  idike  for  her  beauty  and  accom- 
ises  of  the  Indiana  Legislature  in  1859.  plishments.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  years 
h  the  help  of  the  "  Americans,"  or  **  Old  she  married  Jacques  Paris,  a  carpenter,  who 
igs,"  they  elected  Henry  S.  Lane  and  Mon-  disappeared  a  year  afterward,  and  was  never 
McCarty  Senators  in  Congress,  hoping  to  heard  from.  After  waiting  a  year  for  his  re- 
al the  informal  election  of  1857.  Ihe  case  turn,  Marie  married  Captain  Christophe  Gla- 
it  to  the  Committee  on  Elections,  of  which  pion,  a  prominent  man,  who  served  with  dis- 
ge  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  was  chairman,  tinction  in  the  War  of  1812.  Fifteen  children 
reported  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  were  the  result  of  this  marriage.  Five  years 
tion  of  1857,  and  the  report  was  sustained,  after  the  death  of  Captain  Glapion,  which  was 
i  was  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Lane  as  a  in  1855,  Marie  became  a  confinned  invalid,  her 
lidate  for  office  since  1842.  At  the  first  sufferings  increasing  with  her  years.  She  was 
ional  Republican  Convention  he  made  a  remarkable  for  her  skill  in  the  practice  of  med- 
(ch  so  admirably  effective  as  to  attract  icine,  and  possessed  gi*eat  knowledge  of  the 
3ral  notice;  and  he  was  made  permanent  healing^qualities  of  indigenous  herbs.  She  was 
lident  of  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  a  most  efficient  nurse,  and  untiring  in  her  de- 
B  17,  1856,  which  nominated  John  C.  Fre-  votion  to  the  sick,  never  fiinching  from  the 
it  for  President,  and  WiUiam  L.  Dayton  for  most  malignant  diseases.  In  yellow  fever  and 
B-President.  He  was  nominated  for  Gov-  cholera  epidemics  she  was  always  called  upon 
>r,  February  22,  1860,  and  subsequently  to  minister  to  the  stricken,  and  in  every  in- 
ted.  On  January  16th,  as  governor,  he  stance  responded  promptly.  While  her  serv- 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  ices  were  gratefully  received  by  intelligent 
cancy.  The  Senate  was  an  indifferent  field  and  cultivated  people,  the  ignorant  attributed 
the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  talents,  and  he  her  succe$«  as  a  nurse  to  unnatural  means,  and 
)r  made  a  figure  there  commensurate  with  held  her  in  constant  dread.  In  1858  a  com- 
popular  reputation  and  real  ability.  After  mittee  of  gentlemen,  appointed  at  a  mass-meet- 
expiration  of  his  senatorial  term  he  retired  ing,  waited  on  Marie,  and  requested  her  to 
1  political  life  and  never  undertook  any  nurse  the  fever-patients.  She  went  and  fought 
lie  service,  except  as  Indian  peace  commis-  the  pestilence  wnere  it  was  thickest,  and  many 
er  appointed  by  General  Grant.  Colonel  owed  their  recovery  to  her  devotion.  She  was 
B  leaves  to  his  survivors  the  record  of  a  always  kind  and  generous  to  the  needy.  Her 
i  and  genial  gentleman,  whose  life  wasmel-  great  piety  was  one  of  her  highest  possessions. 
3d  by  the  kindliest  charity  and  readiest  She  would  sit  with  the  condemned  persons  in 
pathy  with  every  phase  of  human  suffer-  their  last  moments,  endeavoring  to  turn  their 

thoughts  to  the  Saviour,  and  was  often  success- 

iNiER,  SiDNKY,  died  at  Lynn,  North  Car-  ful  in  obtaining  a  commutation  of  their  sen- 

i,  September  8,  1881.    As  poet,  scholar,  tences,  and  even  a  pardon  for  them.    Up  to  a 

litterateur,  Mr.  Lanier  was  among  the  most  recent  period,  when  she  lost  her  memory,  she 

aising  of  our  writers.     His  verse  was  dis-  was  rich  in  interesting  reminiscences  of  the 

aished  for  grace,  richness  of  diction,  and  early  history  of  New  Orleans.    Her  intimate 

depth  of  sentiment.    It  was  as  a  student  acquaintance  with  many  distinguished  men  of 

^glish  verse,  however,  that  he  excelled,  her  day,  the  young  Governor  Claiborne,  Aaron 

his  investigations  in  this  direction  have  Burr,  and  others,  rendered  her  conversation 

I  of  great  value.    About  a  year  and  a  half  both  valuable  and  entertaining.    She  loved  to 
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recall  the  time  when  Lafajette,  daring  his  yirit  dore  Nntt,"  as  this  celebrated  dwarf  was  known 
to  New  Orleans,  called  to  see  her  at  her  home,  to  the  public,  was  the  son  of  a  New  Hampsbire 
and  at  parting  left  her  a  kiss.    She  remem-  farmer,  who  held  the  position  of  citj  marshal 
bered  the  old  French  General  Humbert,  and  in  Manchester.    Both  of  his  parents  were  large, 
was  one  of  the  few  who  escorted  to  the  tomb  hearty  folk,  the  father  weighing  upward  of 
the  remains  of  the  hero  of  Oastelbar.    Daring  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.    In  a  funilj  of 
the  lata  war  she  was  active  in  aiding  those  five,  his  brother,  ^'Mfgor''  Rodney  Natt,  and 
who  suffered,   whenever  an  opportunity  of-  the  ^^Commodore,"  were  of  diminotive  stature; 
fered.                                                         *  these  two  maintained  through  life  the  most 
MoQbath,  H.  Pbiob,   bom    in  Versailles,  affectionate  relations.    Until  he   was  fifteen 
Woodford  County,  Kentucky,  in  1813;  died  years  of  age  the  Liliputian  size  of  George 
July,  1881,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Washington  Morrison  had  not  spread  beyond 
Mr.  McGrath^s  reputation  as  a  sporting-man  his  native  town,  but  some  time  during  1869  P. 
commenced  at  a  very  early  age.     His  father  T.  Barnum  heard  of  the  Manchester  phenome- 
was  a  tailor,  and  taught  his  son  that  trade,  but  non,  and  soon  made  his  parents  so  tempting 
he  had  selected  one  more  in  accordance  with  an  offer  for  his  services  that,  in  1860,  he  was 
his  tastes,  and  was  an  adept  in  all  games  of  first  presented  to  the  New  York   public  at 
cards.    Leaving  the  patemid  roof,  he  roamed  Bamum's  Museum,  Broadway  and  Ann  Streets^ 
over  the  South  and  West,  fiuctuating  between  which  then  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
affluence  and  poverty,  after  the  manner  of  his  ^*  Herald  ^'  building.    Here  he  was  for  a  long 
kind.    In  1852  he  opened  the  first  gambling-  time  a  great  attraction,  not  only  because  of 
house  in  the  South,  at  New  Orleans.    It  was  his  being  forty-three  inches  in   height,  bat 
there  that  he    conceived    the    idea,  original  by  reason  of  his  pleasing  manners,  Hvely  an- 
with  himself,  of  selling  pools.    At  the  outset  tics,  and  unfailing  good-humor.     Unlike  moat 
McGrath  and  his  partners  merely  acted  as  a  dwarfs,  he  had  a  pleasant  countenance,  and 
depository  for  stakes  made  hand  in  hand,  and  a  figure  in  perfect  proportion  to  his  heigfai 
charged  no  commissions.    The  patronage  of  In  1869,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bamam,  a 
the  house  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  troupe  of   midgets  was  organized  for  a  tour 
found  necessary  to  issue  tickets  of  invitation,  around  the  world.    The  party  consisted  of  Tooi 
charging  ten  dollars  for  the  same.    One  even-  Thumb,  his  wife.  Commodore  Nutt,  aod  Min- 
ing McGrath  proposed  selling  choices  upon  a  nie  Warren.    Daring  the  following  three  years 
race,  he  acting  as  auctioneer,  and  his  partners  this  quartet  of   little   people   visited  ahnoat 
as  pool- writers,  and  thus  the  business  was  be-  every  important  part  of  the  habitable  globe, 
gun.    The  house  was  at  the  height  of  its  sue-  The  inhaoitants   of  Japan,  China,   Australia, 
cess  when  the  war  commenced,  and  McGrath  India,  Arabia,  Egypt,  France,  England,  Ireland, 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  formed  a  copart-  and  Scotland  were  astonished  and  amused  by 
nership  with  Morrissey  and  Chamberlain  in  the  sight  of  this  condensed  form  of  humanitr, 

1863.  He  remained  there  until  the  spring  of  and  after  one  of  the  longest  and  roost  sucoeA* 

1864,  when,  drawing  $250,000  out  of  the  game,  fa\  starring  tours  on  record  the  tiny  folk  ar- 
he  returned  to  the  South,  and  purchased  five  rived  off  Sandy  Hook  just  three  years  and  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  blue-grass  region,  day  after  their  departure  from  New  York, 
near  Lexington.  This  he  converted  into  one  The  Commodore  subsequently  joined  a  com- 
of  the  grandest  stock  farms,  which  he  christ-  pauy  of  artists  styled  the  Deakin  Liliputian 
ened  "  McGrathiana."  Here  he  entertained  Opera  Troupe,  to  which  his  musical  and  dra- 
his  friends  on  every  Sunday  preceding  the  matic  talent  lent  luster;  he  then  went  into 
spring  and  fall  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Asso-  management,  and,  with  his  brother,  the  ^  Ma- 
elation.  His  viands  and  wines  were  of  the  jor,"  opened  a  variety  show  at  Portland,  Ore- 
choicest,  and  his  hospitality  genial  and  liberal,  gon;  but,  this  venture  not  proving  snccessfiil 
To  his  stables  belonged  some  of  the  best  racers  he  sold  out,  and  went  to  San  Francisco,  wbere 
that  ever  graced  the  American  turf,  including  he  started  an  entertainment  of  a  similar  nature. 
Endorser,  Rhynodine,  Calvin,  Aaron  Penning-  Before  a  year  had  passed  he  tired  of  this,  aod 
ton.  Bob  Woolly,  Leonard,  Aristides,  Tom  organized  a  theatrical  company,  which  did  not 
Bowling,  and  others.  Upon  the  turf  McGrath  reward  his  enterprise  with  much  sucoesB;  be 
was  regarded  as  strictly  honorable,  always  abandoned  it,  and  entered  business  in  Sixth 
backing  his  own  horses  heavily,  and  making  Avenue,  New  York.  Afterward  he  acted  as 
no  concealments.  His  good  impulses  and  keen  superintendent  at  the  Rockaway  Pier,  and 
insight  into  character  no  doubt  contributed  still  later  resumed  his  wandering  life  as  a 
much  to  his  success ;  and  his  generous  dispo-  showman,  with  a  combination  known  as  ih» 
sition,  which  prompted  him  to  large  and  active  *'  Tally-ho."  Commodore  Nutt  was  distin- 
charity,  made  him  much  beloved  by  his  family,  guished  for  large-hearted  virtues  that  are  often 
friends,  and  the  numerous  pensioners  on  his  lacking  in  bigger  men ;  his  genial  temper  was 
bounty,  whom  his  death  has  sorely  bereaved,  allied  to  constancy  and  generosity  that  entitle 
His  estate  was  worth  $200,000.  his    memory  to    the    highest  respect    It  ti 

Nutt,  Gboboe  Washington  Morrison,  born  stated  by  his  cousin  and  manager,  Mr.  D.  0. 
April  1, 1844,  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire;  Purdy,  that,  of  the  $80,000  piud  him  by  Bar- 
died  April  25,  1881,  in  New  York.    ^^Commo-  num  for  a  three  years^  engagement,  one  half 
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or  as  bestowed  by  tbe  dwarf  upon  his  brother,  In  the  autumn  of  1846  he  was  solicited  to  be- 

^he  **  Major/'    After  being  for  many  years  come  a  candidate  for  Congress  as  successor  to 

faitbfnl  to  an  early  love,  the  little  man  mar-  Benjamin  lliompson.    Mr.  Palfrey  was  elected 

ried,  two  years  before  his  death,  a  lady  in  on  the  second  trial,  and  served  from  December 

Redwood  City,  California.  6,  1847,  to  March  3,  1849.     In  the  election  of 

Palfbet,  John  Gorhah,  was  born  May  2,  1848  he  ran  as  a  Free-Soil  candidate,  but  was 

1796 ;  died  April  26,  1881,  in  Cambridge,  Mas-  defeated.    This  contest  was  a  remarkable  one, 

sachasetts.     He  was  a  grandson  of  William  and    contribated    to  form    the  coalition   by 

Palfrey,  who  was  paymaster-general  in  the  which  Charles  Snmner  was  sent  to  the  United 

Revolutionary  army,and  served  as  aide-de-camp  States  Senate.    Mr.  Palfrey  did  not  again  enter 

to  Washington  oq  the  occnpation  of  Dorches-  public  life  until  1861.    Abraham  Lincoln  was 

ter.     The  future  historian  of  New  England  re-  then  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 

[>eived  his  elementary  education  at  a  boarding-  party  in  power  was  that  which  Mr.  Palfrey, 

school  kept  by  Mr.  William  Payne,  the  father  with  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Horace  Mann, 

of  John  Howard  Payne,  and  entered  Harvard  Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  their  class  had 

University  in  the  class  of  1815.    Jared  Sparks  assisted  to  form.    Through  Mr.  Sumner^s  in- 

euid  Theophilus  Parsons  were  among  his  class-  fluence  the  position  of  Postmaster  of  Boston 

oiates.    Mr.  Palfrey  devoted  himself  to  the-  was  given  to  Mr.  Palfrey,  on  March  29,  1861, 

ology,  and  in  1818  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  May,  1867. 

Brattle  Sauare  Church,  Edward  Everett  having  After  his  retirenient  he  went  to  Europe,  where 

preceded  him.    His  pastorate  continued  about  he  represented  the  United  States  at  the  Anti- 

thirteen  years,  and  was  resigned  in  1881,  when  slavery  Congress,  held  in  Paris  in  the  autumn 

be  accepted  the  appointment  as  Dexter  Pro-  of  1867.    Returning  to  America,  he  made  his 

feasor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Harvard  Uni-  residence  in  Cambridge.    The  literary  career 

versity.    While  filling  this  position  he  became  of  Mr.  Palfrey  has  been,  notwithstanding  his 

editor  of  the  ^^  North  American  Review/'  as  a  industry  as  a  writer,  signalized  by  only  one 

means  of  adding  to  an  income  insufficient  for  important  work — his  **  History  of  New  Eng- 

bhe  wants  of  his  family.     Besides  these  duties  land.^'    His  publications  consist  chiefly  of  lect- 

of  professor  and  editor,  he  was  one  of  three  ures  and  discourses.     His  ^*  History  of  New 

preachers  in  the  university  chapel,  and  dean  England  "  was  planned  after  his  retirement 

ot  the  theological  faculty.     He  also  undertook  from  Congress,   and  is  still  incomplete,  the 

A  work  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  engaged  period  preceding  the  Revolution  being  merely 

to  deliver  and  print  courses  of  lectures  for  the  sketched.    The  large  edition  publish^  (1858-- 

Lowell  Institute.     These  he  delivered  during  '64)  is  in  three  volumes,  and  ends  with  1689. 

the  winters  of  1839-'42.    This  stress  of  com-  The  compendious  history  published  (1866-'78) 

bined  labors  so  impaired  his  health  that  he  was  is  in  four  volumes,  and  ends  with  1765.    Mr. 

compelled  to  resign  the   professorship.     He  Palfrey  published  also  a  ''  History  of  Brattle 

then   became  a  resident  of  Boston,  devoting  Square  Church,"  and  a  ^*  Life  of  Colonel  Wil- 

himseif  to  his  studies,  the  management  of  the  liam  Palfrey." 

^^  Review,"  and  the  publication  of  his  Lowell  Peok,  Ebenezeb,  died  May  25,  1881,  in  Chi- 

lectures.    In  1841  he  was  elected  Representa-  cago.    He  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 

tive  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  was  a  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada,  and  came  to 

member  during  the  sessions  of  1842-'4d,  serv-  the  United  States  about  the  year  1840.    The 

ing  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa-  most  intimate  relations  of  friendship  subsist- 

tion.     In  1848  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  ed  for  many  years  between  Jndge  Peck  and 

the  "  North  American  Review,"  and  became  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 

a  candidate  for  the  position  of  Secretary  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  an  office  which 

the  Commonwealth,  to  which  office  he  was  he  held  for  some  time.    It  is  said  that  no  other 

elected  by  the  Legislature  in  January,  1844 ;  man  possessed   the  confidence    of  President 

his  incumbency  continued  four  years.  Although  Lincoln  to  so  full  an  extent, 

be  was  in  1842  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  State  Rage,  Geoboe  W.,  bom  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Convention,  and  had  made  several  speeches  in  in  1814;  died  June  17,  1881,  in  New  Orleans, 

tbe  presidential  campaign  of  1844,  Mr.  Palfrey  Mr.  Race  arrived  in  Louisiana  in  1840,  and 

did  not  enter  the  field  of  politics  with  great  settled  in  Jackson,  where  he  followed  the  busi- 

activity  until  the  autumn  of  1845.    He  then  ness  of  carpenter  and  builder.    While  plying 

became  interested  in  the  anti-slavery  question ;  this  trade  by  day,  he  made  the  money  t6  at- 

and  during  the  summer  of  1846  contributed  to  tend  the  Centenary  College  at  night.    In  this 

the  Boston  "  Whig,"  of  which  Mr.  Charles  institute  he  studied  with  Judge  E.  T.  Merrick 

Francis  Adams  had  just  assumed  the  editorship,  and  William  H.  Foster.    The  former  was  then 

a  series  of  twenty-six  articles — ^*  Papers  on  the  learning  the  cabinet-maker's  trade,  while  Mr. 

Slave  Power."    These  attracted  much  atten-  Foster  was  a  dry-goods  clerk.    In  college  the 

tion,  and  were  afterward  published  in  pamphlet  three  friends  became  intimate,  and  in  1845 

form.    Early  in  life  Mr.  Palfrey  had  manifested  Mr.  Race  and  Mr.  Foster  passed  an  ezamina- 

tbe  very  decided  views  which  he  entertained  tion  in  law  before  the  Supreme  Court  and 

rn  regard  to  slavery,  by  emancipating  certain  were  admitted  to  practice.    In  1847  Race  and 

slaves  in  Louisiana  which  he  had  inherited.  Foster  formed  a  partnership,  and  soon  estab- 
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lished  a  business.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  moved  to  Springfield.  In  April,  1849,  he  pit- 
war,  Golonel  Race  was  chosen  captain  of  the  ented  a  *'  combination  lock,''  of  which  Hobba, 
City  Guard,  and  went  out  with  the  Gonfed-  after  having  picked  all  the  locks  brought  to  bim 
erates  when  the  city  was  captured  by  the  in  London,  said,  ^^It  can  not  be  picked.''  Thii 
Union  forces.  He  served  on  General  Hardee's  lock  was  aiao  patented  in  England.  At  tboot 
staff,  and  only  at  the  close  of  the  war  returned  this  time  he  mvented  an  improvement  on  the 
to  New  Orleans  to  resume  his  practice.  In  first  iron  lathe  dog,  which  can  now  be  seen  in 
1866  the  firm  of  Race  &  Foster  was  joined  any  machine-shop.  A  peg-splitting  maehioe 
by  Judge  Merrick,  who  had  been  Chief -Justice  and  two  sewing-machines  were  also  invented 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Although  Mr.  Race  by  him.  Next  he  invented  the  patent  clotbe»- 
was  before  the  public  for  thirty-four  years,  he  pin.  In  1860  he  commenced  the  manufacture 
never  mingled  m  politics,  and  held  no  office  of  a  spring  hook-and-eye,  for  which  he  also  io- 
except  the  position  on  Governor  Wickliffe's  vented  the  machinery.  The  blanket-hook  wis 
stafi^,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  a  also  his  invention.  Not  least  among  the  inv^- 
prominent  Odd-Fellow  and  Mason,  holding  im-  tions  of  Mr.  Smith  was  the  machinery  by  wbidi 
portant  commissions  of  trust  in  each  of  these  his  patent  machines  were  made.  Besides  per- 
organizations.  fecting  the  ideas  of  other  parties  who  secured 
Saulsbubt,  Eu,  ex-Governor  of  Delaware,  patents,  he  had  taken  out  about  sixty,  among 
died  August,  1881.  He  was  probably  the  most  which  was  that  for  the  machinery  now  used  m 
able  and  accomplished  Grovernor  that  Delaware  folding  newspapers.  Although  his  inventiTe 
had  had  for  several  generations,  and  his  admin-  genius  was  so  comprehensive,  his  talents  were 
istration  was  such  as  might  have  been  expect-  not,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  confined  to  inveo- 
ed  from  one  actively  engaged  in  public  affairs  tions. 

from  his  early  manhood.    He  was  considered  Snead,  J.  Timbeblake,  bom  near  Ashlsod, 

a  model  American  citizen,  equally  faithful  in  Kentucky,  June  10,  1820 ;  died  in  New  Yoii, 

the  discharge  of  political  duty,  from  a  primary  December  17,  1881.    The  paternal  plantation 

election  in  his  own  neighborhood  to  active  of  Colonel  Snead  adjoined  that  of  Henry  C3aT, 

Earticipation  in  the  National  Oonvention  of  who  was  the  early  instructor  and  partner  of 
is  party.  As  a  private  individud  his  charac-  Snead.  In  politics  he  was  a  Henry  Clay  Whi|E, 
ter  for  honor,  integrity,  and  Christian  benevo-  and  he  retired  from  public  affairs  when  h\s 
lence  was  without  blemish.  He  was  a  warm  chief  was  defeated  for  the  presidency.  In 
friend  of  education,  and  was  largely  instru-  1850  he  went  among  the  Indian  tribes  on 
mental  in  establishing  the  Wilmington  Confer-  the  Plains,  and  spent  four  years  studying  their 
ence  Academy  at  Dover,  which  institution  was  character  and  customs.  Subsequently  he  ris- 
actively  supported  by  him  to  the  end  of  his  ited  the  Mormon  territory,  and  there  remained 
life.  for  one  year.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  be 
Sheldon,  Rev.  Geoboe,  D.  D.,  born  at  North-  left  Washington  and  joined  the  Confederate 
ampton,  Massachusetts;  died  at  Princeton,  New  ranks.  He  was  wounded  three  times  in  one 
Jersey,  June  16,  1881.  Dr.  Sheldon  graduated  battle.  At  one  time  he  was  attached  to  Gen- 
at  Williams  College  in  1835,  and  afterward  at  eral  Joe  Johnston^s  command,  and  at  another 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Previous  to  in  charge  of  an  independent  command.  At 
1848  he  was  eight  years  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Washing- 
church  in  South  Carolina.  After  that  time  he  ton.  Colonel  Snead  originated  and  was  for  a 
devoted  himself  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  time  at  the  head  of  the  Fort  St.  Philip  Canil 
and  was  Superintendent  of  the  American  Bible  enterprise ;  after  that,  various  railroad  schemes 
Society  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  In  1862  engaged  his  attention,  and  later  still  he  orgin- 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Jefferson  ized  the  Combination  Trust  Company  of  Phila- 
College,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  an  active  mem-  delphia.  In  connection  with  English  capitil- 
ber  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  and  ists,  two  years  ago,  he  bought  the  controlling 
published  an  historical  sketch  of  the  colony  interest  in  the  Continental  Riulroad  CompaoT, 
which  left  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1796,  of  which  he  was  president  at  the  time  of  bb 
for  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  death. 

Smith,  David  M.,  was  born  in  Hartland,  Ver-  Spooneb,  Aldex  J.,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  New 

mont,  1809 ;  died  at  Springfield,  Vermont,  No-  York ;  died  in  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  An- 

vember,  1881.     When  about  twelve  years  old  gust  2,  1881,  aged  seventy-three.    He  was  the 

he  began  to  learn  the  carpenter^s  trade,  in  Gil-  oldest  son  of  Alden  Spooner,  the  founder  of 

sum.  New  Hampshire.     At  nineteen  he  was  the  **Long  Island  City  Star,'^  and,  after  hi» 

teaching  school  in  Gilsum,  and  later  on  h^  com-  fathered  death,  he  with  his  brother  carried  oo 

menced  the  manufacture  of  ^^  awls  on  the  haft,"  the  paper  for  many  years.    He  was  educated  for 

of  which  he  had  granted  him,  October  25, 1882,  the  law,  studying  in  the  office  of  Silas  Wooi 

letters-patent  that  were  signed   by  Andrew  at  Huntington;  but  that  profession  was  not 

Jackson.    The  awl-haft  manufactured  under  congenial  to  his  taste,  although  he  practiced  it 

this  patent  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  identical  in  the  Brooklyn  courts  for  thirty  years.    Hit 

with  the  one  now  known  as  the  Aiken  awl.  tastes  were  early  turned  to  looal  history,  and 

He  represented  the  town  of  Gilsum  in  the  New  he  wrote  many  articles  on  the  Indians  of  Loo^ 

Hampshire  Legislature  for  1840-^41,  when  he  Island.    He  was  also  a  writer  on  literary  nb- 
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jectSf  and  the  author  of  the  biographies  of  man  J  goished  men  were  freqnentlj  entertained  bj 
of  Brooklyn's  most  noted  men.  His  chief  work,  him  in  the  trout-fishing  season, 
perhaps,  was  the  founding  of  the  Long  Island  Yetbomillb,  Euoii^  bom  at  Gallipoli,  It- 
Historical  Society.  He  drew  np  the  original  aly;  died  at  Gallipoli,  August  28,  1881.  Fa- 
circular  for  the  society  in  1863,  and  obtained  ther  Yetromille  came  to  America  at  the  age 
the  signatures.  He  contributed  at  once  five  of  twenty-one,  and  traveled  so  extensively  and 
hundred  and  fifty-three  bound  volumes  and  familiarly  among  the  Indians  that  he  was  able 
five  hundred  and  seven ty-t wo  pamphlets  as  a  to  translate  the  Bible  into  fourteen  of  their  lan- 
Qucleus  for  a  library,  and  made  many  other  gnages.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
ppfts  afterward.  He  lived  to  see  the  comple-  Abenaquis  Indians,  and  pubUshed  a  book  in 
tion  of  the  library  edifice,  at  a  cost  of  $185,000,  their  tongue  for  their  benefit,  entitled  ^^  Indian 
EUQd  the  largest  collection  of  books  on  local  Good  Book.'*  He  was  for  a  long  time  pastor  of 
history  to  be  found,  together  with  a  museum  St.  Mary's  Church,  Machias,  Maine.  After  his 
Df  natural  history  containing  specimens  of  ev-  travels  through  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land,  he 
dry  reptile,  bird,  and  beast  that  has  its  habita-  published  a  large  volume  on  the  subject.  He 
tion  on  Long  Island,  or  fish  that  swims  in  its  was  a  member  of  many  scientific  societies,  and 
waters.  left  in  charge  of  the  Interior  Department  a 

STILI.WELL,  Silas  M.,  died  May  16,  1881,  in  great  mass  of  valuable  manuscripts  in  regard  to 
N'ew  York,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He  was  the  various  idioms  of  the  North  American  In- 
noted  as  the  author  of  the  Stillwell  Act,  abol-  dians.  In  his  will  he  leaves  a  certain  amount 
Lshing  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  which  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  or- 
was  passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature  many  phans  of  the  Passamaquoddy  and  Penobscot 
years  ago.  Indians,  also  a  large  sum  to  charitable  institu- 

Tappan,  H.  p.,  bom  at  Rhinebeck,  New  tions,  and  a  dowry  to  Italian  orphan  girls, 

York,  April  28, 1805 ;  died  at  Vevay,  Switzer-  payable  every  year  from  the  interest  of  five 

land,  November,  1881.    He  graduated  at  Un-  thousand  dollars.    He  desired  to  have  his  body 

ion  College  in  1825.     Subsequently  he  studied  interred  at  Passamaquoddy,  Maine, 

theology  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  aft-  Wallaos,  William  Ross,  born  in  Lexington, 

Br  having  been  for  a  year  associate  pastor  of  a  Kentucky,  in  1819 ;    died  in  New  York  city, 

Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Schenectady,  New  May  5,  1881.    He  commenced  his  education  at 

York,  became  in  1828  pastor  of  a  Congrega-  the  Bloomington  and  South  Hanover  College 

tional  Church  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.    In  in  Indiana,  and  then  studied  law  in  Lexington. 

1832  Dr.  Tappan  became  Professor  of  Moral  In  1841  he  became  a  resident  of  New  York, 

Philosophy  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  where  he  engaged  in  literary  pursn its.    With 

New  York,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1838.  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  spent  in  Europe, 

&Dd  opened  a  private  school.    He  was  elected  his  life  was  passed  in  New  York.     He  was  a 

Ohancellor  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  contributor  to  "  Harper's "  and  the  *'Knicker- 

1852 ;  in  1859,  corresponding  member  of  the  bocker"  Magazines,  and  to  other  publications. 

B'rench  Imperial  Institute,  and  President  of  the  He  practiced  law  at  the  same  time,  but  is  chiefiy 

^jnerican  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  known  by  his  literary  productions.    His  first 

Education.    He  devoted  much  attention  to  the  work   that  attracted   attention  was  a  poem 

mbject  of  university  education,  and  studied  its  entitled  "  Perdita,"  published  in  the  "  Union 

^jstem  both  in  England  and  Germany.    He  Magazine."    He  published  a  volume  of  verse 

iJso  published  a  book  on  the  freedom  of  the  entitled  ^^  Meditations  in  America,"  in  1845 ; 

'^ill,  a  treatise  on  university  education,  and  "Alton,"  a  poetical  romance;  "The  Loved  and 

^ther  literary  works.  the  Lost,"  a  prose   and  poetical'  work ;   and 

Thaxtbb,  Edwabd  K.,  bom  in  Maine;  died  "The  Liberty  Bell,"  a  poem,  besides  a  num- 

''une  29,  1881,  in  Naples,  Italy,  aged  twenty-  her  of  others,  contributed  to  various  period- 

^ven.    Mr.  Thaxter's  reputation  as  a  sculptor  icals. 

^^gan  in  Boston.    In  1878  he  went  to  Florence,  Ware,  Rev.  John  F.  W.,  bom  in  Boston 

^here  he  occupied  the  studio  of  the  late  Amer-  in  1818;  died  in  Boston,  Febmary  26,  1881.^ 

C2an  sculptor  Jackson.    His  most  important  He  entered  Harvard  University  in  1834,  and 

i^ork,  which  he  had  only  completed  in  clay,  and  graduated  in   1838,   with  several    classmates- 

Lad  cast  preparatory  to  being  cut  in  marble,  who  afterward  became  distinguished  men.    In 

*  called  "  Love's  First  Dream."    This  young  1839  he  entered  the  Divinity  School,  and  grad- 

C2ulptor  gave  promise  of  high  attainment  and  uated  in  1842.     His  first  settlement  as  pastor 

•as  left  indications  of  his  genius  in  several  ideal  was  with  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Fall  Kiver, 

^udj  busts,  and  one  marble  statue  called  "  Re-  Massachusetts,  from  which  he  removed  to  Cam- 

:roof."  bridgeport  Parish.    In  1864  he  accepted  an 

Vail,  Aabon  S.,  died  December  17,  1881,  at  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 

'  ^tbtown,  Long  Island,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  Society  in  Baltimore,   Maryland,   where  his 

^  his  age.     Mr.  Vail  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  ministry  was  energetic  and  successful.     He 

'^  ost  successful  trout-breeders  on  Long  Island,  gave  much  attention  to  the  religious  and  per- 

^e  owned  several  trout  ponds  and  streams,  and  sonal  needs  of  the  colored  people.    Before  and 

is  house  was  a  noted  resort  for  anglers.    Dan-  during  the  war  he  was  an  anti-slavery  man.  A 

^  Webster,  Henry  Clay,   and  other  distin-  strong  feature  in  his  Baltimore  ministry  was  a 
VOL.  XXI. — i4    A 
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series  of  theatre  meetings  which  he  inaaga-  attained  great  promineDoe  in  1820,  when  hewn 

rated.    At  Swampscott,  Massachnsetts,  he  or-  arrested  for  having  taken  part  in  the  distorb- 

ganized  a  Unitarian  Society,  of  which  he  was  ances  of  the  CarbonarL     He  was  soon  released 

pastor  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  well  as  of  through  the  efforts  of  influential  frieods,  but,  ts 

the  Arlington  Street  Church,  in  Boston,   to  he  aided  the  Piedmontese  revolutionists  widi 

which  he  was  called  in  1872.    Among  the  money,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  coontry 

members  of  the  Grand  Army  he  was  a  special  shortly  after,  and  went  to  Switzerland,  froo 

favorite,  having  worked  for  and  among  the  there  to  France,  and  finally  to  London.    In  the 

soldiers  daring  the  war,  and  was  a  frequent  mean  while  his  estates  had  been  confiscated  bj 

orator  before    their    organizations  after  the  the  Austrian  Grovemment,  and  he  himself  had 

establishment  of  peace.     As  a  writer  he  con-  been  sentenced  to  death  in  eontttmaeiam.    Is 

tributed  to  denominational   periodicals,   and  London  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  ehariti- 

published  several  books,  namely,  **  The  Silent  ble  institutions,  and  wrote  a  work,  ^'  Benifio^ 

Pastor,"   "Hymns    and   Tunes    for  Sunday-  zadellacittadi  Londra"  (1827-^32),  which  was 

School  Worship,"  and  '^  Home  Life :  What  it  Is,  highly  praised.    In  1827  be  went  to  Bdgiimi, 

and  what  it  Needs."  organized  the  Congress  of  Political  Ecooooj 

Wahnkb,  Hibam,  born  in  Hampshire  Conn-  in  Brussels  in  1846,  and  returned  to  Itslj  is 

ty,  Massachusetts,  October  29,  1802;  died  in  1860.    Here  he  was  created  a  Senator,  and  wu 

Atlanta,   Georgia,   in  1881.     He  received  a  for  a  long  time  President  of  the  Italian  Asso- 

good  common-school  education,  and,  in  ad-  ciation  of  Political  Economy,  and  promoter  of 

dition,  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  das-  the  organization  of  savings-banks,  but  took  do 

sics.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  part  whatever  in  political  affairs.  . 

Georgia,  where  he  taught    school  for  three        Bknkdkk,  Ludwio  vok,  an  Austrian  gener-    j 

years.    At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  had  al,  born  in  Oedenbuig,  Hungary,  in  1804;  died    ' 

saved  sufficient  of  his  earnings  to  study  law,  April  27,  1881.    He  graduated  at  the  NeosUdt 

and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1825,  when  he  lOlitary  Academy,  entered  the  Austrian  araj 

opened  an  office  at  Knoxville,  in  Crawford  in  1822,  and  attained  the  rank  of  colond  Ib 

County.    He  soon  obtained  lucrative  business,  1843 ;   quelled  an  insurrection  in  Gahdt  ii 

and  in  1828  was  elected  to  the  General  Assem-  1845,  took  part  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1848 

bly,  wliere  he  served  until  1831,  when  he  de-  -^49,  and  distinguished  himself  particulsrhr  it 

dined  a  re-election.    Two  years  later  he  was  Curtatone  and  afterward  at  Kovara.    In  tb« 

elected  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  Hungarian  campaign  of  1849  he  commtiided, 

of  the  State,  which  office  he  held  until  1840.  with  the  rank  of  a  mig'or-general,  the  adnnce 

In  1845  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Su-  at  Raab  and  Oszdny,  and  took  part  in  the  bit- 

preme  Court,  and  served  for  eight  years.    In  ties  of  Szdroy  and  Osz-Ivany.  In  the  Italian  wtr 

1855  he  was  elected  Kepresentative  in  the  of  1859  he  commanded  the  eighth  army  com 

Thirty-fourth  Congress,  and  declined  re-elec-  rendering  good  service  at  Solferino.     In  w 

tion  in  1857.  following  year  he  became  Govemor-Genenl  of 

OBITUARIES,  FOREIGN".    Adam,  Will-  Hungary,  and  soon  afterward  oommander^n- 

lAM  Patriok,  a  British  statesman ;  died  in  In-  chief  in  Yenetia.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  vir 

dia,  May  24th.    He  was  one  of  the  most  acute  with  Prussia,  in  1866,  he  was  appointed  eos- 

and  able  of  British  politicians,  and  during  the  mander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  North, 

seven  years  of  the  Disraeli  Ministry  he  dis-  Owing  to  various  causes,  he  did  not  faliill  tbe 

played  remarkable  skill  and  energy  as  opposi-  expectations  of  him,  and,  foreseeing  the  ressH 

tion  ^*  whip  ^*  in  the  House  of  Commons.    The  of  the  war,  he  called  upon  the  Emperor  to  eoe* 

Liberal  victory  of  1880  surprised  every  one  but  elude  peace  at  any  cost.    After  the  bsttle(rf 

Adam,  to  whose  shrewd  electioneering  tactics  Sadowa,  he  retired  to  Olmtltz,  and  was  sopff* 

it  was  largely  due.    He  was  rewarded  with  the  seded  by  Archduke  Albrecht.    An  invef^tigatioi 

governorship  of  Madras,  and  had  hardly  com-  by  a  court-martiid,  which  was  begun  som«tiiBe 

menced  what  promised  to  be  a  successful  career  afterward,  was  stopped  by  an  imperial  order, 

as  an  Indian  administrator  when  he  was  taken  because  ^^  no  code  exists  which  makes  the  ib> 

off  by  death.    He  had  gained  an  Indian  experi-  senoe  of  talent  a  penal  offense, ^^  and  becsi^ 

ence  already  as  secretary  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  the  destruction  of  nis  military  reputation  nuA 

Governor  of  Bombay,  from  1853  to  1858.    He  have  been  his  severest  punishment.    He  lird 

was  born  in  1823,  his  father  having  been  Admi-  in  complete  retirement  after  the  war  ci  I96i 

ral  Sir  Charles  Adam,  representative  in  Parlia-  and  remained  silent  to  all  attacks  made  npoi 

ment  of  the  Scotch  counties  of  Clackmannan  him  for  his  incompetency.     But  his  last  m 

and  Kinross.    The  late  Governor  of  Madras  which  was  drawn  up  in  1878  and  was  pablisb«l 

was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  practiced  as  a  after  his  death,  contains    a   passage  wiutli 

barrister.    On  his  return  from  India,  in  1859,  throws  considerable  new  light  on  the  events 

he  obtained  the  seat  in  Parliament  which  sev-  of  those  days.    This  passage  is  as  foUovs:  **! 

eral  of  his  ancestors  had  filled,  and  which  he  look  forward  to  my  death  with  a  citMr  eoe- 

held  until  his  retirement  from  politics.  science,  and  declare  that  I  leave  no  roemoin 

Arrivabene,  Giovanni,  Count,   an  Italian  whatever.    I  have  burned  all  my  notes  on  tbi 

patriot  and  political  economist,  bom  in  Man-  campaign  of  1866,  and  on  the  command  of  tbi 

tua,  in  1787;  died  January  12, 1881.    He  first  Army  of  the  North,  which  was  forced  ifMi 
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).     On  November  19, 1866, 1  promised  Arch-  1851,  third  edition,  1878).    He  severed  his  oon- 

ke  AJbrecht,  in  writing,  to  be  silent  on  these  nection  with  the  Bible  Society  in  1889,  andcon- 

itters  in  fntare.    This  promise  may  be  called  tinned  his  travels  in  Hungary,  Ronmania,  and 

-ash  and  even  a  foolish  one,  hot  it  was  the  Tnrkey,  pablishing  *^  Romany  Rye,'^  a  seqnel 

aracteristio  expression  of  my  soldierly  char-  to  **Lavengro"  (8  vols.,  1857,  third  edition, 

ter.    It  passes  my  ideas  of  right,  honor,  and  1873),  and  "  Wild  Wales  "  (8  vols.,  1862,  second 

cency,  that  the  Austrian  Government,  hav-  edition,  1878). 

;  my  promise,  had  its  strange  article  on  me  Bosoo,  Fkrdinando   Bensventavo,  Baron 

blished  in  the  papers  on  December  9  or  del,  general  of  the  army  of  the  former  King  of 

,  1866,  in  which  even  my  entire  past  career  Naples ;  died  at  Naples,  January  8th,  aged  siz- 

is  belittled;  that  this  article  was  composed  ty- seven  years.    He  was  the  ablest  officer  in  the 

Field-Marshal  John  and ,  and  was  pub-  Bourbon  service,  and  the  most  esteemed ;  he 

bed   by  order  of  the  Government.    I  have  was  given  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  and  after 

dnred  it  silently,  and  have  now  borne  my  the  fall  of  the  King,  whom  he  served  with 

rd  lot  for  seven  years  with  patience  and  self-  bravery  and  fidelity,   he  entered  the  Italian 

nial."  service. 

Besthaut,  Genera],  French  Minister  of  War  Brestel,  Rudolf,  formerly  Austrian  Minis- 

the  Dnfaure  Cabinet,  under  President  Mao-  ter  of  Finance,  and  the  author  of  reforms  which 

ihoD,  and  one  of  the  prominent  organizers  of  prevented  the  frequent  deficits ;   died  March 

B  French  army;  died  December  24tb,  at  the  2d,  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  bom  in  1816. 

Q  of  sixty-four.    In  the  defense  of  Paris,  dur-  He  was  Minister  from  1867  to  1870. 

^  the  war  of  1870,  he  displayed  signal  brav-  Budbero,  Baron  Andreas,  formerly  Rustnan 

r  at  the  head  of  his  division  of  Gardes  Mo-  embassador  at  Berlin  and  other  capitals ;  died 

■ten.  February  10th.     He  eiyoyed  the  favor  of  the 

Bonaparte,  Pierre,  Prince,  a  son  of  Lucien  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  represented  the  Russian 

»naparte  and  a  nephew  of  Napoleon  L  born  pretensions  and  hatred  of  the  constitutional 

toberll,  1815;  died  April  8, 1881.    He  was  developments  in  Germany  so  faithfully  as  to 

e  of  those  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  become  exceedingly  unpopular  at  Berlin,  where 

lo  by  their  adventurous  lives  have  gained  he  was  embassador  from  1851  to  1856,  and  a 

asiderable  notoriety.    He  was  elected  to  the  second  time  from  1858  to  1862. 

itional  Assembly  from  Corsica  in  1848,  and  Burgers,  Thomas  Francois,  ex-President  of 

er  the  (;()ifp  <2^^to^  was  recognized  as  a  French  the  Transvaal  Republic,  born  April  15,  1884; 

ince.     He  very  seldom  came  to  court,  and  in  died  December  9,  1881.    He  was  bom  in  the 

S9  married  his  mistress,  the  daughter  of  a  Cape  Colony,  of  one  of  the  oldest  Dutch  fami- 

»orer.  In  1870  he  shot  Victor  Noir,  who  came  lies,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of 

him  as  the  second  of  Pascal  Groussets,  and,  Utrecht  in  Holland,  where  he  imbibed  some 

hongh  acquitted  by  the  court  at  Tours,  the  rationalistic  views,  which,  on  his  return  to  Af- 

citement  m  the  country  was  so  intense  that  rica  and  his  accession  to  the  ministry,  caused 

was  compelled  to  leave  France.  After  the  him  considerable  trouble.  He  became  the  cler- 
ir  with  Germany  he  became  so  reduced  finan-  gym  an  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Han- 
llj  that  his  wife  opened  a  milliner's  shop  in  over,  in  Cape  Colony,  and  won  great  renown 
ndon,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Bonapart-  by  his  eloquence.  As  the  doctrines  he  preached 
9.  were  at  variance  with  the  Calvinistic  tenets 
Borrow,  Georoe,  a  British  author,  bom  in  of  his  church,  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  but, 
bruary,  1803;  died  July  80,  1881.  He  was  in  the  trial  which  followed,  judgment  was 
3  son  of  a  British  oflScer,  and  spent  a  roving  given  in  his  favor.  "When  Mr.  Pretorius  retired 
i  in  following  his  father  about.  He  lived  for  from  the  presidency  of  the  Transvaal  Republic 
ne  time  among  gypsies,  and  acquired  an  ac-  in  1872,  Mr.  Burgers  became  the  candidate  of 
rate  knowledge  of  the  language  and  customs  the  Liberal  party,  and  was  elected  by  an  over- 
this  race.  Afterward  he  studied  theology  whelming  majority.  His  administration  ex- 
Edinburgh,  and  since  1835  traveled  through  tended  up  to  1877,  when  the  republic  was  an- 
»st  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  parts  of  nexed  by  the  British,  and  was  characterized  by 
rica  as  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  magnificent  but  for  the  greater  part  impracti- 
ciety.     In  this  way  he  acquired  a  knowledge  cable  schemes. 

a  large  number  of  modern  languages  and  di-  Caroline,  ex-Queen  of  Denmark,  bom  June 

cts.     In  St.  Petersburg  he  published  a  trans-  28,1796;  died  March  9,1881.    She  was  the 

ion  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Manchoo  daughter  of   Frederick    Christian,   Duke    of 

gaage  and  a  volume  of  poetical  tranalations  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, 

m  thirty  languages.    In  Spain  he  translated  and  married  King  Christian  VIII  of  Denmark 

>  Grospel  of  St.  Luke  into  the  language  of  the  in  1815,  shortly  after  he  had  come  forward  as 

>sie8  and  recounted  the  history  of  his  wan-  the  champion  of  national  independence  of  Nor- 

•ings  in  "  The  Bible  in  Spain  "  (2  vols.,  1848,  way,  and  had  been  proclaimed  king  of  that 

rd  edition,   1873) ;    "  The  Zincali :  an  Ac-  country.    He  was  compelled  to  relinquish  this 

mt  of  the  Gypsies  in  Spain  "  (2  vols.,  1841,  title  soon  after,  and  it  was  not  until  the  death 

rd   edition,    1878) ;     and    "  Lavengro,   the  of  Frederick  VI,  in  1839,  that  he  ascended  ^ 

lolar,  the  Gypsy,  and  the  Priest"  (3  vols.,  throne  of  Denmark.    He  died  in  1848. 
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Gatsrini,  Cardinal  Pbospebo,  the  oldest  theatre  in  that  oitj  in  1850.  Here  he  attracted 
member  of  the  Saored  College,  First  Deacon  general  attention  bj  his  combination  of  ^ 
of  the  Roman  Church,  Secretary  of  the  Inqui-  greatest  German  actors  of  that  time  in  twdfe 
sition,  President  of  the  Congregation  of  the  classical  dramas.  From  Munich  he  went  to 
Council,  and  of  various  other  Congregations  of  Weimar,  in  1856,  where  he  devoted  himself  par- 
Cardinals  ;  died  October  30th.  He  was  born  ticularlj  to  Shakespeare's  dramas,  and  for  tk 
October  15,  1795,  and  without  the  advantage  first  time  produced  in  German  a  series  of  the hii- 
of  noble  birth  won  his  way  early  in  life  to  high  torical  dramas,  translated  by  himself.  Id  18(7 
positions  in  the  Papal  service  through  his  ex-  he  went  to  Vienna  as  director  of  the  Imperiil 
traordinary  attainments  in  canonical  law  and  Opera-House,  which  position  he  exchanged  for 
the  protection  of  Cardinal  Sala.  This  influen-  a  similar  one  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  which  ht 
Hal  prelate  brought  the  talents  of  his  young  as-  retained  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  *^  Po- 
sistant  to  the  notice  of  Leo  XII,  who  gave  him  ems  *'  (1845,  second  edition,  1858)  are  fine  de> 
a  post  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Council,  scriptions  of  love.  His  best  novel  is  ^*  Unter 
Pope  Gregory  XVI  appointed  him  Secretary  der  Erde  "  (2  vols.,  1840).  Among  his  otbff 
to  the  Congregation  of  Studies,  in  which  office  novels  are  "  Licht  und  Schatten  in  der  Lieb«'' 
he  made  the  valued  collection  of  laws  and  de-  (1888);  "  Heptameron"  (2  vols.,  1841);  ^No- 
crees  **De  Recta  Studiorum  Ratione."  He  vellenbach^*(1855);  and '^Dentsche  Kachtein 
was  rapidly  promoted  by  that  Pontiff,  and  in  Paris,"  from  his  '^  Sieben  friedliche  Erzihlong- 
1853  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate  by  Pius  IX.  en ''  (2  vols.,  1844).     His  volume  of  poema^ 

CLiNOHAirr,  General,  one  of  the  most  ex-  ^^Naclit  undMorgen"  (1851)  is  a  oomptniofi 
perienced  officers  of  the  French  army,  died  at  to  the  . "  Nachtwachterlieder."  Besides  the 
raris,of  which  post  he  was  commandant,  March  historical  dramas  of  Shakespeare  meotioDed 
20th,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  He  fought  as  a  above,  he  translated  ^^The  Tempest,^^'^*Twdfth 
young  officer  in  Africa  for  many  years,  was  Night,"  **  As  you  Like  it,"  and  the  **  CooMdj 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Crimean  of  Errors,"  Beanmarchais^s  comedy  *^Figtro*9 
War,  distinguished  himself  by  storming  the  Wedding,"  and  wrote  a  large  number  of  mis- 
tower  of  Solferino  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  cellaneous  works. 

1859,  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Mexican  ex-        Dbouyn  db  l^Huts,  a  French  statesman,  vko 
pedition,  and  was  a  general  officer  at  the  com-  three  times  occupied  the  position  of  Minister 
mencement  of  the  Franco-German  War.    Be-  for  Foreign  Affairs  under  Napoleon  HI :  died 
sieged  with  his  brigade  in  Metz  and  taken  pris-  at  Paris,  March  1st,  in  the  seventy-sixth  jmi 
oner  by  the  Germans,  he  escaped  and  placed  of  his  age. 
his  sword  at  the  service  of  the  Government  of       Ddllebt,  W.  H.,  President  of  the  Netheriind* 
National  Defense.     He  was  appointed  to  the  Assembly;  died  in  February,  at  the  age  of  ax- 
command  of  a  corps,  and  after  the  defeat  at  ty-four.    He  entered  the  Chamber  in  1849,  o^ 
Yillerfexel  took  command  of  the  Army  of  the  which  he  was  president  in  1852  and  185S,  aad 
South,  but  only  to  capitulate  and  conduct  his  was  again  elected  in  1869,  holding  the  ofBoe  to 
troops  into  Switzerland  while  the  German  ar-  the  time  of  his  death.      He  refused  seTenl  i^ 
my  beleaguered  Paris.    After  peace  was  con-  times  to  accept  a  position  in  the  ministrr. 
eluded  he  led  a  corps  of  the  Versailles  army,  and        Dupb&,  Vice- Admiral ;  died  in  Paris,  Febn- 
in  the  conffict  with  the  Communards  was  the  ary  8th.    He  was  bom  in  Strasbuig,  on  Ko- 
first  to  lead  the  troops  into  Paris.    His  mod-  vember  18,  1813,  passed  through  Uie  Ka^ 
erationwaspraisedbytheVersaillists,  while  the  School,  and  was  made  a  captain  in  1854.  Di- 
Commnnaras  accused  him  of  ordering  bloody  pr6  took  a  part  in  the  Chinese  and  Cochin-Cbi-    i^ 
and  terrible  reprisals  to  be  taken.    His  death  nese  expeditions.    He  conmianded  the  nsnl 
is  felt  the  more  deeply  in  France  because  he  division  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  1861,  aad 
has  been  a  firm  and  influential  supporter  of  the  was  appointed  Governor  of  Reunion  in  18^ 
republic.  He  was  called  in  1870  to  the  command  of  the 

DiNosLSTBDT,  Fbanz  VON,  a  German  poet,  naval  division  in  the  China  and  Japan  seas.  In 
born  June  30,  1814;  died  May  17,  1881.  He  1871  he  was  nominated  Governor  and  MilittfT 
studied  theology  and  philology  at  the  Univer-  Commandant  of  Cochin-China. 
sity  of  Marburg,  and  then  acted  as  instructor  Eulenbbbo,  Count  Fribdrich  zr,  one  of  tbe 
in  the  lyceum  at  Cassel  and  tbe  srymnasium  at  leading  statesmen  of  Prussia;  died  of  a  id«b- 
Fulda.  His  liberal  views  caused  considerable  tal  disease  in  an  asylum  near  Berlin,  iv» 
dissatisfaction  at  court.  He  wrote  a  number  2d.  Fritz  Euleoberg  was  the  mwt  eonapka* 
of  poems  published  under  the  title  of  ^^  Lie-  ous  member  of  a  family  so  prominent  io  tbe  ^^ 
der  eines  Kosmopolitischen  Nachtw&chters  "  Prussian  civil  service  as  to  have  beeo  wd- 
(1841),  which  we^e  greatly  admired  at  the  named  the  "  Eulenberg  dynasty.''  Bom  Jcffl* 
time.  Although  he  was  not  troubled  by  the  29, 1815,  the  son  of  a  cavalry-officer,  he  pi««J 
Government,  he  resigned  his  position  in  1841.  through  the  long  apprenticeship  in  the  depart- 
In  1846  he  became  a  dramatist  to  the  court  ments  which  is  reouired  of  Proissian  fti^ 
theatre  at  Stuttgart,  and  in  consequence  of  the  men.  After  completmg  his  studies  he  becnoet 
enthusiastic  reception  which  was  given  his  Government  assessor,  and  received  an  appoiit- 
drama,  "  Das  Haus  der  Barneveldt,"  in  Munich,  ment  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  1849,** 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  court  the  stormy  period  of  the  Brandenborg-MiBtetf' 
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fel  Cabinet.  T  w^o  years  after  he  entered  the  dip-  titled  "  La  Gloria  del  tirano  Rosas,''  cited  on  a 
plomatic  service  as  Consul-General  at  Antwerp,  par  with  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  political 
In  1859  he  went  to  China  and  Japan  as  Em-  situation  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  con- 
bassador  Extraordinary  to  secure  commercial  sequent  upon  the  victory  of  Monte  Caseros. 
treaties.  In  1862  Bismarck,  soon  after  he  had  He  afterward,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
risen  to  the  head  of  affairs,  called  him  into  his  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Chili,  served  his 
Cabinet  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Bismarck,  government  with  zeal  and  ability  in  the  pro- 
Roon,  and  Fritz  Enlenberg  carried  through  the  tracted  discussion  of  the  question  of  limits  be- 
plans  for  the  solution  of  the  Schleswig-Hol-  tween  the  two  republics.  Several  times  dep- 
stein  question,  and  the  accomplishment  of  Ger-  nty,  he  was  once  call^  to  the  presidency  of 
man  unity  under  the  Prussian  headship,  only  by  the  Chambers.  His  opinions  savored  some- 
breaking  the  sacredly  pledged  charter  of  repre-  what  of  asceticism. 

sentati  ve  rights.  In  the  hot  conflict  between  the  Gabnibs,  Joseph,  a  French  political  econo- 

trio  and  the  will  of  the  nation,  Eulenberg's  best-  mist  and  senator;  died  September  25th.     He 

known  act  was  the  suppression  of  the  freedom  was  born  at  a  village  near  Nice,  in  1818,  and 

of  the  press.    The  great  work  of  his  life  was  studied  at  the  Scho3  of  Conmierce  in  Paris,  in 

the  unification  of  the  system  of  administration  in  which  he  became  a  professor.    In  1844  he  was 

the  Prussian  dominions,  the  old  as  well  as  those  appointed  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at 

conquered  in  the  Danish  and  German  wars,  the  £cole  des  Ponts  et  Chauss^es.    He  was 

With  Bismarck  he  formed  the  alliance  with  the  elected  a  senator  in  1876.      He  edited  the 

National  Liberal  party,  a  step  of  the  highest  **  Journal  des  Economistes,^'  was  an  organizer 

historical  moment,  that  was  chiefly  due  to  his  of  the  Free-Trade  Association  and  of  peace 

influence;  and  when  Bismarck  broke  the  al-  congresses,  and  wrote  several  text-books  on 

liance,  and  struck  out  on  new  political  courses,  political  economy. 

he  parted  with  Eulenberg.     After  the  latter's  Gould,  John,  an  English  ornithologist ;  died 

dismissal,  in  1878,  from  the  ministry,  his  half-  in  London,  February  3d,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 

oompleted  administrative  reforms  were  neg-  seven  years.    The  fruit  of  his  explorations  in 

lected,  and  in  important  features  altered  and  Australia  was  his  remarkable  work,  *^  The  Birds 

jibandoned.  of  Australia,^'  and  one  on  Australian  mam- 

FoRSTEB,  Heinrigh,  Princc-Bishop  of  Bres-  mals.    He  also  wrote  a  standard  work  on  hum- 

lau,  born  November  24,  1799 ;  died  October  ming-birds,  and  one  on  the  birds  of  the  Hima- 

20,  1881.    He  studied  theology  in  the  Univer-  layas,  which  was  his  earliest  production. 

mitj  of  Breslau,  and  in  the  clerical  seminary  in  Guolam  Hussein   Khan,  an  Indian  oflScial 

'iihat  city,  and  was  ordained  as  priest  in  1825.  who  rendered  important  services  in  establish- 

He  soon  gained  considerable  celebrity  as  a  pul-  ing  British  rule  in  the  Punjab ;  died  in  March, 

;pit-orator,  and  in  1837  was  appointed  to  the  at  the  age  of  sixty.    He  was  a  Pathan  chief  by 

<2athedral  in  Breslau.    In  1853  he  was  elected  birth.    His  assistance  in  the  Sikh  wars  and  the 

Prince-Bishop  of  Breslau,  and  did  much  to  pro-  Sepoy  mutiny  was  indispensable,  and  in  peace 

mote  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  time  his  services  in  accust  oming  the  native 

nembers  of  his  diocese.     When  the  conflict  races  to  British  administration  were  equally 

^tween  the  church  and  state  arose  in  Prus-  valuable.     He  was  envoy  to  Dost  Mohammed, 

mia,  he  stood  firmly  by  the  church,  and  in  1875  and  formed  friendly  personal  relations  with 

"was  deposed  by  the  Prussian  Government,  and  Shere  Ali,  but  was  unable  in  the  then  existing 

^;ook  up  his  residence  at  Johannesberg,  in  the  political  situation  to  secure  the  favorable  re- 

^ustrian  part  of  his  diocese.  ception  of  an  English  envoy  at  Cabool,  when 

Fbias,   FiLix,  an  Argentine  publicist  and  sent  on  that  mission  in  1878.    In  the  late  war 

diplomat,  son  of  the  distinguished  lawyer  Don  he  was  on  his  way  to  join  Cavagnari  at  Cabool, 

^^lix  Ignacio  Frias,  was  bom  in   1820,  and  when  the  massacre  of  the  English  mission  took 

^ied  at  Paris  in  1881.     He  came  early  into  no-  place.    Gholam  Hussein  received  for  his  serv- 

Tice  as  an  eloquent  denouncer  and  uncompro-  ices  the  titles  of  Khan  Bahadoor,  Nawab,  and 

%iising  opponent  of  Rosas,  in  the  general  move-  Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India. 

:snent  against  whose  dictature  he  took  so  active  Hall,  Anna  Mabl4,  ne^  Fibldino,  a  British 

9  part  as  caused  him  to  be  driven  into  exile,  authoress,  bom  in  1805,  in  County  Wexford, 

In  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Chili  he  pub-  Ireland;  died  January  80,  1881.    As  early  as 

lished  several  works  which  gained  for  him  1829  she  gained  considerable  celebrity  by  her 

lasting  renown ;  and  later,  in  France,  the  pro-  '*  Sketches  of  Irish  Character  ^*  (latest  edition, 

Auction  of  others,  inspired  by  his  intimacy  1871),  which  was  followed  by  "  Chronicles  of 

^ith  Montalembert,  added  fresh  luster  to  his  a  School-Room  "  (1831),  and  the  novels,  "  The 

:kiame.    After  the  battle  of  Monte  Caseros  (Feb-  Buccaneers"  (1882),  "  Tales  of  Women's  Tri- 

jTiary,  1862),  which  decided  the  overthrow  of  als"  (1835),  "The  Outlaws,"  a  tale  from  the 

the  dictator,  Frias  returned  to  his  native  land  time  of  James  II  (1833),  and  " Uncle  Horace" 

and  became  editor-in-chief  of  "  El  Orden,"  a  (1837).     Her  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Irish 

Signified  lournal  devoted  to  the  consideration.  Life"   (1838)  is  regarded  as  her  best  work, 

from  an  elevated  point  of  view,  of  the  trae  in-  During  this  time  she  also  produced  a  drama, 

terests  of  the  country.     Conspicuous  among  "  The  French  Refugee."   Then  followed  a  very 

the  historical  works  due  to  his  pen  is  that  en-  large  number  of  works  of  various  kinds,  among 
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which  are  **  The  Redderhox/^  an  Irish  novel  a  new  career  for  himself^  as  did  some  of  bis 

(1839);  *' The  Book  of  Royalty:  Oharacteristics  compatriots.    He  even  refused  brilliant  diplo- 

of  British  Peaces ''  (1889) ;  ^^  Marian  "  (1840),  matio  positions,  feeling  an  honorable  relnctuoe 

her  most  popular  novel ;  **  The  White  Boy "  to  accept  a  personal  gain  in  requital  for  th« 

(1845) ;  *^  Stories  and  Studies  from  the  Chron-  effective  services  he  performed  for  the  partjto 

icles  and  History  of  England  ^^  (1B47);  ^^Mid-  which  be  attached  himself.     The  anti-sUver; 

summer-Eve  "  (1848) ;  **  A  Woman^s   Story  "  cause  awakened  all  the  passion  and  enthnsiaso 

(1857) ;  "  Can  Wrong  be  Right  ? "  (1862) ;  **  The  of  his  nature,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  be  wts 

Fight  of  Faith  "  (1869) ;  and  ^^  The  Rift  in  the  an  indefatigable  and  powerful  stnmp-orator  on 

Rook  "  (1871).     In  1852  she  became  the  editor  the  Republican  side.     He  joined  the  Repab- 

of  Sharp's  ^*  London  Magazine,"  and  in  1860  of  lican  party  on  its  formation,  and  in  the  ciril 

the  '^  St.  James  Magazine."    She  was  mar-  war  led  a  regiment  of  volunteers  in  Fremont's 

ried  to  Samuel  Garter  Hall,  who  was  also  well  division  of  the  Northern  army.    He  reagnal 

known  as  an  author.  his  colonelcy  in    1864,   and  devoted  himieif 

Heokeb,  Friedrioh,  one  of  the  leading  spir-  thenceforth  to  agricultural  occupations.  Dor- 
its  and  popular  heroes  of  the  democratic  upris-  ing  the  Franco-German  War  he  uttered  inspir- 
ing in  Germany  in  1848 ;  died  at  St.  Louis,  U.  iting  words  of  hope  and  sympathy  for  the  ctnse 
S.  A.,  March  24,  1881.  Born  September  28,  of  &e  Fatherland;  but  when  be  visited  G«r- 
1811,  at  Eichtersheim,  in  Baden,  he  went  to  many,  in  1873,  he  felt  a  keen  disappoiptmeot 
school  in  Mannheim,  and  studied  law  at  Heidel-  at  the  actual  political  condition,  though  he  de- 
berg.  Commencing  practice  as  an  advocate  tected  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty, 
at  Mannheim  in  1838,  he  plunged  at  once  into  Hsemsksrk,  M.  J.,  a  Dutch  statesman;  died 
political  life,  and  was  elected  to  the  Baden  in  January,  1881.  He  had  for  a  long  time  rep- 
Assembly  in  1842.  His  expulsion  from  the  resented  Haarlem,  and  afterward  Amsterdam, 
Prussian  dominions,  upon  a  visit  to  Berlin  with  in  the  States-General,  in  which  body  be  hd 
Itzstein  in  1845,  made  his  name  known  in  all  been  for  a  long  time  the  most  prominent  rep- 
German  lands.  His  spirit,  vitality,  and  re-  resentative  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  was  ex- 
markable  eloquence  made  him  exceedingly  pop-  aminer-in-chief  for  the  diplomatic  service,  s 
ular.  He  was  carried  further  and  further  by  councilor  of  state,  and  author  of  several  ^^ 
the  drift  of  the  age  toward  republicanism,  un-  markable  treatises  on  history  and  on  English 
til  he  openly  took  ground  with  Struve  as  a  constitutional  law. 

Republican  and  Socialist-Democrat  when  the        Hildebrandt,  Thbodob,  a  German  ez^orer, 

arrangements  for  a  German  Parliament  were  was  born  May  19, 1847,  in  Dttsseldorf ;  diedoo 

under  discussion  in  Heidelberg  among  the  rev-  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  May  29, 1881.  Etw» 

olutionary  politicians.    From  this  time  he  be-  educated  in  the  gymasium  at  Dilsseldorf^  ent^ 

came  the  hero  of  the  masses,  and  the  exponent  a  machine-shop  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  a^ 

of  their  democratic  aspirations.    His  political  cordance  with  the  request  of  his  father,  bat,  as 

plans  he  could  not  bring  the  majority  of  the  he  lost  an  eye  here,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 

Oonstituent  Assembly  to  accept.    He  then  ap-  study  of  botany.    He  was  filled  at  an  early  age 

pealed  to  the  masses.     Appearing  at  the  head  with  a  desire  to  travel,  and  for  this  purpose 

of  columns  of  working-men,  who  had  marched  studied  Arabic.    In  March,  1871,  he  set  oat  oo 

from  the  interior  of  France,  he  unfolded  the  his  first  journey  to  Eastern  Africa,  where  lie 

banner  of  the  social  republic,  and  advanced  explored  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.    The  geo- 

with  his  revolutionary  army  into  the  highlands  logical,  botanical,  zoological,  and  ethnological 

of  Baden  from  Constance.    He  was  beaten  by  collections  which  he  sent  to  Berlin  attracted  §o 

the  Baden  soldiery  at  Kandern,  May  20,  1848,  much  attention  that  be  received  considerable 

and   retreated    into   Switzerland.     There  he  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  African  and  An- 

leamed  that  the  National  Assembly,  which  had  thropological  Associations  and  the  Academj  of 

met  meanwhile  at  Frankfort,  had  denounced  Sciences.    In  1874  he  was  compelled  bj  sick- 

him  as  a  traitor.    His  enthusiastic  hopes  of  a  ness  to  return  to  Berlin,  just  as  he  wss  aboot 

great  revolution  completely  dashed,  with  the  to  depart  on  a  journey  to  the  country  of  the 

prospect  of  a  f elon^s  death  before  him,  he  fled  Gallas.    He  set  out  on  his  second  jouroej  io 

to  America  in  September.    The  following  year,  June,  1875,  went  again  to  Eastern  Afriei,  a»I 

at  the  news  of  the  ^*  May  revolution,'*  his  san-  made  many  valuable  botanical  discoveries  oo 

g^ine  spirit  mounted  again,  only  to  be  more  this  trip.     In  1877  he  was  again  compelled 

effectually  cast  down  when  he  learned,  upon  by  sickness  to  return,  and  on  Febniar/  ^« 

hastening  to  the  scene,  that  the  abortive  revo-  1879,  set  out  on  bis  third  and  last  joorDej. 

lution  was  already  ended.  He  sent  home  many  valuable   colkctioQi  of 

Hecker  recrossed  the  Atlantic,  and  became  a  specimens  of  all  kinds,  and  was  highly  prixed  oo 

citizen  of  the  American  Republic.    He  settled  this  account. 

down  as  a  farmer  in  Illinois.    Like  others  of       KELLEB,Dr.  FsBDmAND,  of  ZQnch,tbe  diseor- 

the  German  revolutionists  of  that  epoch,  who  erer  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  bom  Deceo- 

found  a  refuge  and  more  congenial  political  in-  her  24,  1800;  died  July  21st.     After  stodriag 

stitutions  in  the  United  States,  he  took  a  part  in  Switzerland  and  in  Paris  he  became  the  Utor 

in  American  politics,  but  did  not  become  im-  of  an  English  boy,  the  late  Henry  Danbj  Sej* 

mersed  in  American  political  affairs,  nor  make  mour,  M.  P.,  and  afterward  teacher  of  Engliib 
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Technioal  Institute  at  Ztirich.  He  ac-  way  which  suited  the  spirit  of  the  times,  aud 
a  name,  by  his  researches  in  geology  and  secured  for  the  work  a  wide  popular  reception, 
ology,  before  his  great  discovery  of  the  Of  his  great  work,  the  "System  of  Philosophy," 
nrellmgs,  in  the  winter  of  1853,  at  Ober-  only  "  Logic"  (1874,  second  edition,  1880)  and 
I.  **  Metaphysics  "  (1879)  were  completed.  Though 
'SCHKEB,  Cardinal,  Prince-Archbishop  of  infused  with  a  vein  of  idealism,  Lotze^s  philos- 
a,  bom  at  Wiese,  in  Silesia,  April  11,  ophy  approaches  very  closely  the  teachings  of 
died  January  24th.  He  studied  tneology  Herbart  and  the  materialistic  school. 
Vienna  University  and  in  the  Seminary  Maodonald,  ALEXAin>EB,  the  member  for 
Augustine,  was  ordained  a  priest  in  Stafford,  and  Workingmen^s  representative  in 
and  advanced  to  a  doctorate  in  1834.  the  British  Parliament,  died  October  31st.  He 
1835  to  1852  he  was  Professor  of  Moral  was  born  in  1821,  and  began  to  work  in  the  coal- 
>gy  in  the  University  of  OlmQtz.  In  the  mines  of  Lanarkshire,  beside  his  father,  when 
year  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  but  seven  years  ofage,  and  was  a  working  miner 
at  Vienna,  and  two  years  later  a  mem-  until  1851.  He  studied  at  evening  schools 
the  Ministerial  Council  for  Instruction  so  faithfully  that  he  was  able  to  attend  certain 
Worship.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  classes  in  the  Glasgow  University^  and  when 
terations  wrought  in  the  education  and  he  left  the  mines  he  taught  school  for  four  or 
tge  laws,  and  it  was  owing  in  a  great  de-  five  years.  From  that  time  he  devoted  himself 
3  his  prudence  and  skill  that  the  Concor-  entirely  to  publicly  championing  the  interests 
is  abrogated  and  the  confessional  laws  ofthe  mine-operatives,  among  whom  he  first  ac- 
ially  modified  without  a  breach  between  quired  the  lead  in  a  strike  in  Lanarkshire,  while 
overnment  and  Rome.  Vicar-General  working  in  the  mines.  He  labored  earnestly 
iffragan  Bishop  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Di-  as  executive  officer  in  miners'  associations, 
since  1862,  he  succeeded  Cardinal  Rau-  and  in  the  general  election  of  1874,  and  again 
as  archbishop  in  1876,  and  received  his  in  1880,  be  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  an 
ation  as  cardinal  in  1877.  advanced  Dberal  for  Stafford.  In  the  shrewd 
AYETTE,  OsoAB  DE,  a  Frcuch  scuator,  and  speculative  venture  of  smuggling  quinine  into 
ion  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  bom  in  the  Southern  States  through  the  Charleston 
died  March  27,  1881.  He  entered  the  blockade,  he  won  a  handsome  fortune  with  a 
n  1835  as  an  officer  in  the  artillery,  took  meager  sum  which  he  had  saved.  Notwith- 
1  several  campaigns  in  Algeria,  and  rose  standing  his  radical  views  and  his  anomalous 
rank  of  captain.  In  1848  he  was  ap-  position  as  a  representative  of  labor  in  Parlia- 
d  by  the  Provisional  Government  Com-  ment,  he  won  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Com- 
ner  of  the  Republic  in  the  department  of  mons,  and  was  always  heard  with  attention  on 
et-Mame,  and  was  elected  by  this  depart-  questions  affecting  the  industrial  classes. 
I  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Maoedo,  Conselheiro  Manoel  Buabque  de, 
he  acted  with  the  Republican  Center,  a  Brazilian  statesman,  bom  at  Peraambuco 
the  coup  d'etat  he  retired  from  public  on  March  1,  1837;  died  August  29,  1881.  He 
id  did  not  return  to  it  until,  in  1870,  the  graduated  in  law  at  the  University  of  Bmssels 
'epublic  was  proclaimed.  In  1871  he  be-  in  1859,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ap- 
\  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  pointed  fiscal  engineer  of  the  Recife  (Pernam- 
ected  by  that  body  a  life-senator.  Short-  buco)  and  San  Francisco  Railway.  In  1874, 
>re  his  death  he  received  an  invitation  althoogh  a  Liberal,  he  was  given,  by  the  then 
he  United  States  to  attend  the  Yorktown  Conservative  Cabinet,  the  important  post  of 
ation.  Director  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a 
Fauke,  AMiniE,  member  of  the  French  position  for  which  his  talents  and  specific  abil- 
3er  of  Deputies,  and  known  as  a  critic  ity  rendered  him  eminently  eligible.  Deputy 
ithor  on  military  affairs ;  died  November  for  Peraambuco  in  1877,  and  re-elected  in  1878, 
^d  forty-three  years.  he  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  legislative  dis- 
ZB,  Hebmann,  one  ofthe  leading  philoso-  cnssions  of  1878-'79  that  he  was  considered  one 
of  Germany,  born  at  Bautzen,  May  21,  of  the  leaders  in  the  Chamber.  On  the  retire- 
died  at  Berlin,  July  Ist,  having  been  ment  of  Conselheiro  Sinimbti's  Cabinet  in  1880, 
to  the  university  a  few  months  before,  he  succeeded  that  gentleman  as  Minister  of  Ag- 
jrdttingen,  where  he  had  officiated  as  pro-  riculture  and  Public  Works,  and  remained  in 
since  1844.  His  **  General  Pathology  "  possession  of  the  portfolio  until  the  time  of  his 
won  him  a  name  in  the  medical  world,  death.  Long  experience  with  the  details  of  his 
was  enhanced  by  "General  Physiolo-  department,  professional  skill,  and  an  energy 
id  "  Medical  Psychology,"  published  ten  strongly  contrasting  with  the  habitual  supine- 
later.  His  "Metaphysics"  (1841)  and  ness  of  public  men  in  his  country,  foreshadowed 
c  "  (1843),  and  two  treatises  on  lesthetics,  in  Macedo  at  once  a  brilliant  statesman  and  a 
im  possession  of  the  field  to  which  his  leading  agent  in  the  solution  of  the  most  press- 
y  was  afterward  confined.  The  "  Micro-  ing  problems  of  the  day  for  Brazil — immigra- 
s  "  (1856- '64,  third  edition,  1870-'80),  a  tion,  labor,  and  internal  communication, 
^phical  work  on  anthropology,  reconciled  MoHale,  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  O'Con- 
n  science  with  German  philosophy  in  a  nell's  powerful  ally  in  the  Repeal  agitation, 
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and  one  of  the  most  distingnished  and  popu-  bom  July  20,  1842,  the  eldest  son  of  Prinoe 
lar  of  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  died  No-  Joseph  Golloredo-Mannsfeld,  and  after  serring 
yember  7th,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  having  been  some  years  in  the  army,  entered  upon  his  po> 
bom  March  6,  1791.  He  was  the  son  of  a  litical  career  as  deputy  in  1872,  and  was  caUed 
small  tenant  farmer  at  Tobernaveen,  in  the  to  the  ministry  in  1875. 
coanty  of  Mayo.  His  earliest  instruction  was  Mabiette  Bey,  the  organizer  of  the  Boobk 
received  clandestinely  under  hedge-rows  from  Museum  at  Cairo,  and  director  of  Egyptian  ex- 
the  Catholic  village  schoolmaster,  who  was  cavations;  died  January  18th.  The  deceased 
persecuted  in  those  days,  although  the  laws  French  Egyptologist,  without  possessing  the 
making  it  a  felony  for  him  to  teach  had  been  highest  degree  of  learning  in  his  department, 
repealed.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Castlebar  had  a  talent  for  discovery,  and  famished  more 
at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  where  he  materials  for  Egyptian  archeology  than  the  re- 
learned  the  rudiments  of  the  classics.  Entered  searches  of  all  other  persons  in  recent  times, 
in  1807  at  St.  Patrick^s  College,  Maynooth,  as  Mason,  Sir  Josiah,  an  English  philanthro- 
an  ecclesi&^tical  student,  he  made  brilliant  pist ;  died  in  June,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  He 
progress  in  scholarship.  Before  reaching  the  was  born  of  humble  parentage,  Febraary  S3, 
canonical  age  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  1795,  at  Kidderminster,  and  oommenced  life  as 
assisted  the  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  a  street  hawker  of  cakes  and  fruit.  After  tr;- 
whom,  six  years  later,  he  succeeded.  When  ing  his  hand  at  various  trades,  he  found  em- 
his  authorship  of  the  powerful  letters  in  de-  ployment  in  making  metallic  toys  at  Bimdiig- 
fense  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its  ham,  and  soon  started  as  a  manufacturer  of 
system,  published  in  the  newspapers  over  the  split  steel  rings,  and  afterward  of  steel  pens, 
signature  of  *^  Hierophilos,'^  became  known,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  inventora  He  be- 
he  was  marked  out  for  a  more  prominent  posi-  came  the  largest  manufacturer  of  pens  in  tbe 
tion  in  the  priesthood  in  that  time  of  agitation  world,  besides  carrying  on  other  industrial  e»- 
and  controversy,  when  the  Church  felt  the  tablishments.  He  received  no  education,  bot 
need  of  bringing  its  strongest  men  to  the  front,  taught  himself  to  write  when  a  shoemaker's 
Accordingly,  in  1825,  he  was  consecrated  a  apprentice.  The  sense  of  his  own  misfortime 
bishop  as  coac^utor  to  the  Bishop  of  Eillala.  in  this  regard  prompted  him  to  the  generous 
His  learned  work  on  ^*  The  Evidences  and  Doc-  endowment  of  the  orphanage  at  E^ingtoo, 
trines  of  the  Church  "  had  already  extended  where  he  resided,  where  five  hundred  children 
his  reputation  abroad.  His  pen  was  vigorously  are  supported  and  instructed ;  and  the  more 
employed  in  aid  of  O^ConnelPs  labors  in  the  magnificent  and  important  benefaction  of  the 
Catholic  Association.  In  1834  he  was  pro-  Mason  Science  College,  where  only  science  and 
moted  to  the  highest  order  of  the  clergy  as  useful  knowledge  will  be  taught. 
Archbishop  of  Tuam.  In  the  political  contro-  Miall,  Edwabd,  member  of  the  British  Par- 
versy  which  waxed  hotter,  and  the  agitation  liament  and  a  leader  in  the  disestablisbmoit 
with  which  Ireland  was  heaving,  and  Great  movement;died  April  80th,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
Britain  worked  into  a  fever  in  the  next  decade,  ty-two.  He  was  in  early  life  a  Congregatkxul' 
the  "Lion  of  the  Fold  of  Judah,"  as  the  arch-  ist  minister;  he  founded  "The  Non-oonform- 
bishop  was  called  by  his  friend  O^Connell,  was  ist ''  newspaper  in  1841,  and  gathered  aroond 
the  next  prominent  figure  to  the  "  Liberator,'^  him  a  party  of  political  Dissenters.  From  1852, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  he  was  the  when  he  was  elected  for  Rochdale,  to  1S74, 
leader  of  the  Irish  movement.  His  caustic  and  when  he  retired  from  public  life,  he  was  the 
impassioned  polemical  letters  in  the  newspa-  champion  of  the  Dissenters  in  Parliament,  and 
pers,  bearing  the  familiar  signature,  "  John,  a  prominent  agitator  outside  for  tiie  remo? al 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,^*  treated  of  all  the  burning  of  their  politic£d  grievances, 
questions  of  the  time— national  education,  the  Stbeet,  Geoboe  Edmund,  an  English  arcbi- 
tithes,  the  poor  laws,  the  charitable  bequest  tect ;  died  December  23d.  He  was  bom  in 
act,  the  great  famine,  the  tenant  right,  and  the  1824,  at  Woodford,  and  studied  architectore 
repeal  agitations ;  and  when  O^Connell  held  his  under  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  His  master's  worl 
meetings  of  the  peasantry  near  Connemara,  the  in  reviving  Gothic  architecture  was  carried 
archbishop  was  always  at  his  side.  forward  by  Street,  whose  restorations  and  de- 

In  the  meetings  of  the  Vatican  Council  in  signs  accord  better  with  the  spirit  of  the  medi- 

1869  and  1870  Archbishop  McHale  spoke  more  roval  models  than  the  earlier  products  of  the 

than  once,  and  was  the  nrst  to  announce  its  Gothic  revival.     His  principal  works  are  the 

decrees  in  Ireland.    He  was  most  conscientious  nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral  and  the  unfinished 

in  the  discharge  of  clerical  duties,  and  labored  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  in  London.     Mmj 

in  the  humblest  pastoral  functions  as  actively  churches  were  built    after  his  designs.    He 

as  the  youngest  priest  almost  to  the  close  of  his  wrote  extensively  on  the  subject  of  Gothic 

long  life.  architecture,  his  principal  works  being  ^^Tbe 

M/iNNSFBLD,  Count  HiBBONYMus,  Minister  of  Brick  and  Marble  Architecture  of  North  Italj 

Agriculture  of  Austro-Hungary  in  the  Auer-  in  the  Middle  Ages"  (1855),  and  ^Some  Ae- 

sperg  Cabinet ;  died  of  scarlatina,  at  Blanken-  count  of  Gothic  i^tshitecture  in  Spain  "  (1S65). 

berghe,  July  29th.    He  was  one  of  the  leaders  Uohatius,  Lieutenant  Field-Marshal  Btroa 

oftne  Constitutional  party  in  Austria.    He  was  Fbajvz  yon,  of  the  Austrian  araiy,  took  hii 
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own  life,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  a  fit  of  melan-  stadied  the  theory  of  masic  with   Sechter. 

cholj  occasioned  by  a  sense  of  slighted  merits  After  a  short  trip  to  England,  he  went  to  Paris, 

and  wounded  dignity.    Qeneral  Uchatius  won  where  he  received  lessons  in  composition  from 

his  advancement  from  the  ranks  to  one  of  the  Reicha.    From  this  time  on  he  was  constantly 

highest  positions  in  the  army  through  his  in-  traveling,  except  for  six  years  when  he  was 

ventive  genius.    He  served  as  a  cannoneer  from  first  violin  soloist  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 

his  nineteenth  to  his  thirty-third  year,  when  he  He  made  several  visits  to  America.    He  was 
was  rewarded  with  a  commission.     In  1866  he  •  also  a  composer  of  great  merit,  and  his  works, 

was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  gun-foun-  no  less  than  his  playing,  were  remarkable  for 

dry,  with  the  rank  of  m%jor;  a  year  later  he  was  combining  the  vigor  of  the  modern  school  of 

made  a  colonel,  in  1874  major-general,  and  in  music  with  the  purity  of  the  classics. 

1879  lieutenant  field-marshal.     He  was  com-  Webeb,  Karl  Philipp  Max  Mabia  von,  a 

luandant  of  the  artillery  arsenal  since  1871.  German  railroad  manager,  was  born  April  25, 

While  a  lieutenant  he  invented  anew  fuse,  and  1824;  died  April  19,  1881.    He  was  a  son  of 

paved  the  way  for  his  improvements  in  the  the  great  composer  Karl  Maria  von  Weber, 

manufacture  of  cannon.    He  used  balloons  for  and  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  School 

casting  bombs  at  the  siege  of  Venice  in  1849.  at  Dresden,  and,  after  having  traveled  through 

For  the  testing  of  metals  in  the  arsenal,  he  con-  the  different  countries  of  Europe  and  parts 

structed  new  apparatus.     In  1856  he  devised  a  of  Northern  Africa,  he  entered  the  service  of 

new  method  for  the  production  of  steel,  and  Saxony  in  1850,  which  he  exchanged  for  the 

from  that  time  devoted  his  attention  to  increas-  Austrian  service,  and  subsequently  entered  the 

ing  the  strength  of  guns.    He  first  constructed  Prussian  Ministry  of  Commerce  in  1878.    He 

cannon  with  concentric  metal  bands.    In  1874  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  works  on 

lie  perfected  the    invention  of  steel-bronze,  railroads,  among  which  are  *' Technik  des  Eisen- 

which  in  popular  speech  bears  his  name  and  bahnbetriebs  ^'  (1854) ;  ^^  Schule  des  Eisenbahn- 

which  has  rendered  it  illustrious.    The  whole  wesens"  (third  edition,  1878),  which  was  trans- 

of  the  Austrian  field  artillery  was  cast  anew  lated  into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe ; 

from  Uchatius  bronze.  *^  Telegraphen-  und  Signalwesen  der  Eisenbab- 

Uhbioh,  General,  the  defender  of  Strasbnrg,  nen^'  (1867) ;  and  **  Nationalit&t  und  Eisenbahn- 

who  received  at  first  extravagant  praise,  and  politik  "  (1876).     He  also  wrote  a  biography  of 

then  unqualified  blame,  retiring  into  private  his  father,  which  was  highly  prized, 

life  after  the  severe  judgment  passed  upon  him  OHIO.     On  the  15th  of  November,  1880,  the 

by  an  investigating  commission  in  1873,  died  public  debt  of  the  State  was  $6,476,805.80,  of 

at    Paris,    October  24th,   aged  seventy -nine  which  all  but  $1,665  was  foreign  debt,  payable 

years.  in  New  York.    Of  this  amount  $2,500  was  a 

Ybbboeokhoven,  EuoftNE,  a  Belgian  painter,  loan  payable  July  1,  1868,  and  not  bearing  in- 
born June  8, 1799;  died  January  20, 1881.  His  terest,  and  $4,072,640.30  loan  payable  after 
father,  who  was  an  excellent  sculptor,  wished  June  80,  1881,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest, 
him  to  follow  his  profession,  but  he  devoted  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  redemptions 
himself  almost  entirely  to  painting.  He  ex-  were  made,  by  cash  payments  and  the  can- 
hibited  his  first  work,  an  Amazon,  in  the  Salon  collation  of  State  certificates,  as  follows : 

of  Brussels  in  1821,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  Loan  payable  July  l,  1668,  not  bearln,?  Interest        $2,500  00 

most  popular  painters  of  animals.      He  took  an  Loan  payable  after  June  80, 1881,  bearing  6  per 

active  part  in  the  War  of  Independence  of      ««»tintere8t 1,272,640  80 

1830,  immediately  after  the  close  of  which  he  Total  payments $1,275.140  80 

&'ttU&'ain7Xh':LliSo^prd  TW..»ut«>.».,..t.,SM 1^^^ 

and  had  a  large  sale.  One  of  his  best  paintings,  The  sixty-fourth  General  Assembly  author- 
a  flock  of  sheep  surprised  by  a  storm,  is  in  the  ized  the  Fund  Commissioners  to  place  a  loan 
Modem  Royal  Museum  in  Brussels.  His  pict-  of  $2,800,000,  bearing  date  July  1,  1882,  with 
ures  were  eagerly  sought  for  and  commanded  interest  at  4  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually, 
good  prices,  particularly  in  England,  Russia,  and  maturing  in  installments  as  per  statement 
and  America.  He  also  occasionally  devoted  below.  The  loan  was  placed  at  a  premium  of 
himself  to  sculpture,  exhibiting  at  an  histor-  $105,000,  thus  securing  it  at  a  rate  of  interest 
ical  exhibition  at  Brussels,  in  1880,  a  colossal  of  about  8^  per  cent.  The  fact  that  this 
lion.  loan  was  secured  at  a  rate  of  interest  less  than 
ViEuxTKMPS,  Hbnet,  a  Belgian  violinist,  bom  has  yet  been  paid  by  any  State,  or  by  the  United 
at  Verviers,  February  17, 1820;  died  at  Algiers,  States,  attests  the  high  financial  standing  of 
June  6, 1881.  At  the  age  of  six  years  he  played  the  State.  The  loan  was  applied  to  the  pay- 
on  the  violin  in  public  with  so  much  success,  ment  of  a  like  amount  of  State  certificates 
that  the  King  of  Holland  granted  a  pension  which,  with  $1,275,140.80  from  the  sinking 
for  the  completion  of  his  musical  education,  fund,  paid  and  canceled  $4,075,140.80  of  fund- 
and  he  at  once  entered  on  a  complete  course  ed  debt  due  July  1st. 

of  study  under  M.  de  B^riot,  the  most  brilliant  On  the  15th  day  of  November,  1881,  the 

soloist  of  that  period.    In  1833  he  made  his  public  funded  debt  of  the  State  was  $5,201,- 

first  trip  to  Germany,  and  while  in  Vienna  665.  This  sum  consists  of  the  following  loans : 
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Loan  najTAble  after  December  81,  ISSft,  bearing 

6  peroeut  interest 12,400,000  00 

Loan  nayable  after  July  1, 1882,  bearing  4  per 

oentinterest 800,000  00 

Loan  payable  after  Joly  1, 1883,  bearing  4  per 

cent  Interest 825,000  00 

Loan  payable  after  July  1, 1S84,  bearing  4  per 

oentinterest 850,000  00 

Loan  payable  after  Jaly  1, 1885,  bearing  4  per 

cent  Interest 850,000  00 

Loan  payable  after  July  1, 1886,  bearing  4  per  i 

centlaterest ...       875,000  00 

Loan  payable  after  July  1,  1887,  bearing  4  per 

cent  interest 500,000  00 

Loan  payable  after  July  1,  1883,  bearing  4  per 

cent  interest «00,000  00 

Canal  loan,  not  bearing  interest 1,665  00 

Total  ftinded  debt $5,201,665  00 

The  local  indebtedness  at  the  same  time  was 
as  follows : 

Debts  of  counties $8,222,688  78 

Debtsofcitles 87,909,348  80 

Debts  of  incorporated  vlllagea 1,055,817  96 

Debts  of  townships 457,407  60 

Debts  of  special  school  districts 1,468,842  61 

Totallocal debts $44,114,100  75 

There  was  a  total  increase  of  local  indebted- 
ness over  the  previous  year  of  $2,816,355.07, 
described  as  follows : 

Increase  in  counties $869,826  79 

Increase  in  cities 1,916,762  53 

Increase  in  villages 91,2^40 

Increase  in  townships 157,106  46 

Increase  in  school  districts 282,934  84 

Total  increase $2,816,855  07 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature,  which 
began  its  sittings  in  1880,  a  large  number  of 
acts  were  passed  authorizing  the  building  of  rail- 
roads by  counties,  townships,  cities,  and  villages. 
Only  a  few  of  these  acts  had  been  carried  into 
effect,  but  a  considerable  number  of  the  local 
authorities  were  preparing  to  issue  bonds  in 
1881  for  the  purposes  named  in  the  acts,  when 
further  proceedings  were  stayed  by  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  on  a  test  case, 
declaring  the  act  unconstitutional,  and  the 
bonds  issued  under  it  valueless  wherever  found. 
But  for  that  decision  the  local  indebtedness 
would  have  been  much  greater.  As  it  is,  the 
aggregate  has  increased  every  year,  in  spite  of 
the  warnings  in  every  Governor's  message  for 
a  series  of  years. 

The  amount  of  cash  in  the  State  Treasury 
on  November  15,  1880,  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  was  $1,285,891.50,  which  was  to 
the  credit  of  the  following  funds : 

General  revenue $801,4)t2  74 

Sinkingftand 928,761  05 

Common-school  tand 10,697  71 

The  receipts  during  the  year  from  taxes  and 
all  other  sources  were  as  follow  : 

Oeneral  rerenue. $8,088,987  54 

Sinkingftmd 1,876,625  51 

Schoolftind 1,544,970  78 

Total  receipts,  including  disbursements..  $7,241,474  28 

The  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were 
as  follow : 

From  general  reTenue $8,180,906  95 

From  sinking  ftind 2,092,119  97 

From  common-school  fUnd. 1,517,026  25 

Total  in  the  year. $6,740,008  17 


The  balances  in  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  were  as  follow : 

Oeieral  revenue $35i51S  tt 

SidtJngftmd 208,265  » 

Common-school  fund 8»,64i  19 

Total 1501,42111 

The  State  Auditor^s  report  shows  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State  to  be  $1,587,207,579,  u 
increase  over  the  duplicate  of  18^  of  $28,- 
999,674.    Real  estate  for  1881  is  appraised  at 
$592,548  less  than  it  was  in  1880.     This  is  bj 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  grand  aggregate 
of  real  estate,  as  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization,  causes  the  realty  of  1681  to  M 
below  the  valuation  of  1880.   llie  report  shovs 
that  the  gross  increase  of  personal  propertj 
for  taxation  is  $29,584,222.     The  sUtements 
contained  in  the  report,  in  reference  to  na- 
tional and  State  banks,  are  important    Tbe 
report  shows  that  the  capital  stock,  undivided 
profits  and  surplus  fund,  and  real  estate  of  tbe 
national  banks  are  appraised  for  taxation  at 
$21,777,313.20,  an  increase  over  1880  of  |1,- 
177,772.01.     The  amount  of  capital  stock,  sor- 
plus  and  undivided  profits,  and  real  estate,  ts 
reported  to  the  Auditor  of  State  at  a  valustioD 
of  $34,137,499.76,  show  the  taxable  valotdos 
to  be  6Sfjg  per  cent  of  tbe  trae  valuation. 

Incorporated  State  banks  make  a  return  for 
taxation  of  $1,136,233.09,  an  increase  orer 
the  valuation  of  1880  of  $15,795.86.  The  re- 
turn to  the  Auditor  of  State  of  the  same  baob 
shows  the  amount  of  capital  stock,  surplus  and 
undivided  profits,  and  real  estate  to  be  valned 
at  $2,035,052.26.  Tax  valuation,  58^  per  cent 
of  true  valuation. 

An  examination  of  tables  in  the  report  per- 
taining to  the  valuation  of  national  banks  for 
taxation,  shows  very  great  inequality  in  tbe 
assessment  of  this  class  of  banks  for  taxes. 
The  Auditor  of  State  earnestly  recommends 
that  the  statute  be  so  amended  as  to  restore 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization  for  bank  sbarei 

The  railway  property  of  the  State  for  1881 
was  fixed  by  the. State  Board  of  Equalixation 
at  $83,764,315.74,  being  $167,280  more  tbin 
the  valuation  of  the  same  as  returned  to  tbe 
board  by  the  Boards  of  County  Auditors. 

The  valuation  of  the  railway  property  for 
1881  was  $77,848,180.83;  an 'increase  orer 
1880  of  $5,916,134.91. 

The  report  of  the  Oommissioner  of  Rtilroacb 
and  Telegraphs  indicates  an  increasing  pros- 
perity in  these  branches  of  industry.  Tb^ 
were  (June  80,  1881)  6,840,388  miles  of  rail- 
roads ;  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
8*448  per  cent. 

Tlie  amount  of  stock  and  debt  was  $880,709.- 
530.35,  an  increase  of  8*9  per  cent;  tbegro^ 
earnings  were  $45,843,866.34,  an  incresae  of 
9*553  per  cent;  the  operating  expenses  were 
$29,378,562.82,  leaving  the  net  amount  of 
earnings  $16,465,303.52,  an  increase  of  4*483 
per  cent,  amounting  to  4*324  per  cent  oo  tbe 
stock  and  debt. 

Of  the  gross  receipts,  the  passenger  eanuBg> 
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amounted  to  $10,820,517.98,  an  iDcrease  of  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  November 

10*822  per  cent;  the  freight  earnings  to  $83,-  the  main  building  of  the  State  Institution  for 

415,583.28,  an  increase  of  9*758  per  cent ;  the  Feeble-minded  Youth,  at  Columbus,  vas  burned 

mail  earnings  were  $1,047,698.55,  an  increase  down,  involving  a  loss  of  probably  $250,000. 

of  18*986  per  cent;  and  the  express  earnings  Nothing  was  saved  from  the  burned  portion  of 

were  $832,994.67,  an  increase  of  26*995  per  the  buifdiDg,  but  the  children  were  all  removed 

cent.     From   **  other   sources "  the    receipts  without  injury. 

were  $862,704.22,  an  increase  of  9*137  per  There  are  six  asylums  for  the  insane.    The 

cent.  number  of  patients  in  e^ch,  November  15, 1881, 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  increased  mile-  with  the  per  capita  cost  per  annum  on  daily 

age  is  not  quite  8*5  per  cent,  there  was  an  in-  average  of  patients  actually  in  the  asylums, 

crease  in  the  various  classes  of  receipts  from  were  as  follow :  Athens,  616,  $170.37  ;  Cleve- 

9  to  26  per  cent,  averaging  nearly  11  per  cent,  land,  622,  $180.92;  Columbus,  930,  $185.00; 

There  was  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  Dayton,  596,  $174.18  (exclusive  of  salaries); 
way  and  structures  the  sum  of  $14,059,005.10,  Longview,  651,  $122.94;  Toledo,  118,  $185.55. 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  20*829  At  the  same  dute  the  numbers  in  the  other 
per  cent.  This  may  be  in  part  attributable  to  benevolent  institutions  of  the  State,  with  the 
the  increased  cost  of  material  and  labor,  but  actual  cost  per  capita  of  the  inmates,  were  as 
largely  to  the  fact  that  railroad  managers  have  follow :  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  180,  $206.85 ; 
been  actively  engaged  during  the  year  in  bring-  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylam,  482,  $175.84;  Sol- 
ing their  roads  up  to  the  proper  condition  to  diers'  and  Sailors^  Orphans^  Home,  603,  $153.- 
bear  the  increased  demands  of  traffic.  24.    In  the  five  reformatory  institutions  in  the 

The  cost  of  transportation  was  $23,768,604.-  State  there  was,  November  15,  1881,  a  total  of 

45,  an  increase  of  16*618  per  cent.    This  cost  1,332  boys  and  girls.    At  the  same  time  there 

has  increased  in  greater  ratio  than  the  gross  were  in  the  Penitentiary  1,152  prisoners.    The 

receipts.      The   employes,   including  officers,  cost  per  inmate  for  the  year  was  $150.10.    The 

number  82,207,  an  increase  of  9*529  per  cent,  institution  was  more  than  self-supporting,  the 

An  inspection  of  the  railroads  was  made  current  expenses,   including  salaries,   having 

during  the  summer  and  autumn  by  three  com-  been  $187,625.76,  and  the  earnings  $190,614.- 

petent  civil  engineers.    They  report  great  ac-  23. 

tivity  upon  most  of  the  roads,  in  the  work  of  The  crop  statements  of  the  State  Board  of 

bridge-building,  replacing  wooden  with  iron  Agriculture  place  the  number  of  acres  sown  to 

bridges,  and  trestles  with  embankments,  re-  wheat  in  1881  at  2,856,609,  with  a  total  crop 

ducing  the  grades,  increasing  substantial  bal-  harvested  of  38,010,057  busheln,  being  an  aver- 

lasting,  and  a  general  tendency  toward  lasting  age  of  13*3  bushels  per  acre.     The  crop  in 

improvements.    They  represent  that  there  is  1880  was  52,500,000  bushels.    The  report  of 

generally  a  most  excellent  and  safe  condition  oats,  partly  estimated,  was  22,500,000  bushels 

of  railway.    "When  faults  have  been  found  by  against  21,000,000  in  1880 ;  of  corn,  74,000,000 

the  inspectors,  immediate  assuring  promises  of  bushels,  against  105,000,000  in  1880. 

prompt  repair  have  been  made  by  the  managers  The  number  of   animals    returned  to  the 

or  superintendents.  Auditor  of  Staters  office  shows  a  falling  off 

According  to  the  returns  made  to  the  State  from  the  previous  year  in  all  classes  but  sheep. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  the  year  1881  in  which  there  is  an  increase.    The  figures  for 

was  a  very  successful  period  for  both  manu-  the  two  years  are  as  follow : 
facturers  and  working-men.     Of  the  463  re- 


turns by  working-men,  177  report  an  increase  animals. 

without  resorting  to  strikes,  while  25  report    Horses 


an  increase  secured  by  means  of  strikes.  CatUe 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  report  their  g};±?'®^ 

gross  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  to  be  $259,-  Hogs.!!..! 
i06.37;   expenditures,  $218,705.97;  net  gain, 


1880. 


718,658 

1,6^4,286 

26,924 

4,59^462 

1,974,803 


188L 


707.025 

1,588,462 

28,078 

4,928,174 

1,795,770 


$45,400.40.  The  Legislature  opened  the  adioumed  ses- 
The  report  of  the  Adjutant-General  shows  sion  January  4th,   and  concluded  its  labors 
the  present  force  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  April   20th.    Proceedings   were    temporarily 
to  consist  of  ninety-three  companies  of  infan-  suspended  in  the  early  part  of  March,  in  ac- 
try,  two  troops  of  cavalry,  and  nine  batteries  cordance  with  a  resolution  to  attend  the  in- 
of  light  artillery,  and  a  total  number  of  men,  auguration  of  President  Garfield  at  Washing- 
including  officers,  of  7,308,  being  a  reduction  ton.    A  larce  part  of  the  session  was  spent  in 
of  698  during  the  year.  fruitless  enaeavors  to  pass  measures  affecting 
The  total  number  of  insane  persons  in  the  the  trade  in  liquor.    A  constitutional  amend- 
State  is  estimated  at  about  6,000.     Of  this  ment,  local-option  bills,  and  a  bill  taxing  the 
number  about  1,400  may  be  classed  as  chronic  sale  of  liquor,  were  hotly  debated  through  the 
insane,  and  about  600  as  epileptics.    Of  the  greater  part  of  the  session,  but  none  of  them 
total  number,  8,583  are  cared  for  in  the  asy-  were  finally  adopted.    A  bill  for  the  more 
lama,  leaving  about  2,500,  including  epileptics,  rigid  observance  of  Sunday  was  also  under 
not  cared  for  by  the  State.  discussion  from  the  beginning  of  the  session 
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nntil  near  the  close,  when  it  passed  in  a  greatly  ment  Park,  and  arches  spanning  the  streets 

modified  form,  its  principal  effect  heing  to  in  the  neighborhood  and    along   which  the 

restrict  dramatic  and  masical  entertainments  funeral  procession  was  to  pass.     Several  com- 

on  Sunday  when  connected  with  the  sale  of  panics  of    State  troops  were  called  out  as 

liqaor.    A  bill  was  passed  making  it  unlawful  guards.    The  remains  lay  in  state  from  Sat- 

to  keep  or  knowingly  permit  to  be  kept  *'  any  nrday  to  Monday  morning,  and  a  steady  stream 

room  or  building,  or  any  portion  of  any  room  of  persons  poured  through  the  building  during 

or  building,  or  to  occupy  any  place  on  public  the  whole  time.    The  State  officials  were  pres- 

or  private  grounds  anywhere  within  the  State  ent,  the  funeral  being  under  the  general  direo* 

of  Ohio  with  apparatus,  books,  or  other  device  tion  of  the  Governor,  who  gave  special  charge 

for  the  purpose  of   recording  or  registering  of  the  proceedings  to  the  municipal  autbori- 

bets  or  wagers,  or  to  sell  pools  upon  the  result  ties  of  Cleveland.     The  whole  State  went  into 

of  any  trial  or  contest  of  skill,  speed,  or  power  mourning. 

of  endurance  of  man  or  beast/'     Later  in  the        The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 

session  an  attempt  to  exempt  trotting  associa-  at  Cleveland,  June  8th,   and  the   following 

tions  from  the  operation  of  the  law  was  de-  ticket  put  in  the  field :  For  Grovemor,  Charles 

feated.    The  most  important  work  of  the  ses-  Foster,  of  Seneca ;   for  Lieutenant-(>ovemor, 

sion,   aside    from    these    measures,   was    the  Rees  6.  Richards,  of  Jeflferson ;  for  Judge  of 

adoption  of  the  scheme  for  the  disposition  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Nicholas  Longworu,  of 

the  public  debt,  before  described.  Hamilton ;   for  Attorney-General,  George  E. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session.  Governor  Nash,  of  Franklin;  for  Treasurer  of  State, 

Foster  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  the  f ol-  Joseph  Tumey,  of  Cuyahoga ;  for  member  of 

lowing  communication :  Board  of  Public  Works,  George  Paul,  of  Sum- 

Mbntob,  Ohio,  DawmW  28, 1880.  ™*'-    ^^^  ^^\  ^}^%  nominees  for  Lieutenantr 

To  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State  Governor  and  Judge  of   the    Supreme  Cooit 

of  Ohio.  were  already  occupants  of  the   positions  to 

Having  been  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  which  they  were  named,  and  the  nomination 

the  State  of  Ohio  fo?  the  term  of  six  years,  to  begin  aa0P<^  was  as  foUows ; 


I  am  very  truly  your  obedient  servant,  fP^S^T^  ^^    -a"^  T  *4™fP*?*™^2''  ""^  "^"T  ^• 

(Signedf  J.  A.  GlRFIELD.  ^f  ^ij^^^^ml^^^  t^ 

.y'^^J'j  ^^^'t'^  January  the  Legislature  t^'^l^.^^^'^l^^^^^ 
elected  John  bhertnan  United  States  Senator        lu»olvei,  That  we  hereby  indorve  the  wise  poIicT 

for  tbe  full  term  of  six  years  to  which  General  of  the  Republican  party  in  givinj?  full  protection  to 

Garfield  had  been  elected  the  previous  year,  American  labor  and  in  discriminating  in  favor  of 

and  which  he  had  declined  on  his  election  to  ^T®  *5''^!1*^S?\      ^  „    .  ^         ^      ...      . 

A^LT^fe^^^  /r  of^^ir^c'Slrrs'te^^^ 

Allen  U.  Ihurman.     The   vote   stood   m   the  tration  of  the  Kepublicau  party  during  the  last  two 

Senate — Sherman,  20;    Thurman,  12;    in  the  years,  under  which  the  expenditures  were  reduced 

House — Sherman,  65 ;  Thurman,  40.  ^^'*^'  $500,000  below  the  expenditures  of  tbe  Dcmo- 

On  Friday,  the  28d  of  September,  at  twentv-  ^^}^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ?^  ^\^^^  preceding  vean,  iwi 

fivA  minnfA*  naaf  K  i.  ^   T  f  Jai«    k««  •        Jk  reduced  the  public  debt  of  the  State  nearly  |l,250,a>0, 

nve  minutes  past  5  p.  m.,  a  train   beanng  the  and  refiindeS  the  remainder  of  the  debt  retWsble 

remains  of  the  late  President   Garfield,   left  the  aoth  day  of  June,  1881,  by  the  issue  of  State 

Washington  for  Cleveland.     It  consisted  of  an  bonds  bearing  4  per  cent  interest,  which  were  wM  A 

engine  and  six  cars.     The  first  was  a  regular  ^"<^»pre™i"™««  to  reduce  the  rate  per  centum  Si  per 

LTnd^.'.'nLT;  J  v'^  r  ""fi  ^5T^P;'^-.,    ^^S  ""^i^i^'^Thit  public  mtereau  require  that  the 

second  contained  Mrs.  Garfield,  her  family  and  General  Aiembly  should  submit  to  aVote  of  the  reo- 

inUmate  friends.     The  third  was  set  apart  for  ple  «uch  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  &te 

the  cabinet  and  their  families.     Next  came  the  ^l^tive  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  and  use  of  intoxi- 

f ourth  car  with  the  remains,  guarded  by  a  de-  t^  1!?°°"  "  *^*^  ^^*^®  ^®  ^*^^^®  ^^^^ ^  ^ 

tachment  of  the  First  artUlery.    This  was  fol-  •*'^^**^'^- 

lowed  by  a  car  containing  the  army  and  navy        The  Greenback  State  OonvenHon  was  beW 

escort,  and  last  was  the  baggage  car.    As  there  at  Columbus,  June  16th.    The  following  ticket 

was  not  enough  room  m  this  train  for  the  Con-  was  nominated :    For  Governor,  John  Seitt 

gressional  Jomt  Committee  of  sixteen,  they  of  Lucas  County;   for  Lientenant-Governor, 

were  obhged  to  accept  the  second  train.  There-  Charles  Jenkins,   of  Mahoning  County;  for 

mains  reached  Cleveland  on  Saturday  morning,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  Watsoo, 

for  bunal  in  Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  of  Knox  County ;   for  Attomey-GenenL  G. 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  M.  Tuttle,  of  Lake  County;  for  Trewnrer  of 

lying  m  state  at  Cleveland,  a  special  building  State,  W.  F.  Gloyd,  of  Montgomery  County; 

havmg  been  erected  in  the  center  of  Monu-  for  member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  H.  L 
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MorriBon,  of  Ashtabula  Countj.     The  platform  all  people  before  the  law,  equal  taxation,  non-political 

declared  *  legislation,  and  a  tree  and  pure  ballot  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  free  institutions ;  opposition  to  monopolies 

1.  That  the  right  to  make  or  issue  money  is  a  sov-  and  subsidies  of  all  kinds ;  the  strictest  economy  in 
ereiirn  power  to  be  maintained  by  the  people  for  the  national.  State,  and  local  administrations,  that  labor 
coimnon  benefit.  The  delegation  of  this  right  to  oor-  may  be  lightly  burdened ;  the  maintenance  and  ad- 
porations  is  a  surrender  of  the  central  attribute  of  sov-  vanoement  of  the  common-school  system, 
ereignty,  void  of  constitutional  sanction,  conferring  Jietohed^  That  the  abuses  of  the  present  contract 
upon  a  subordinate  irresponsible  power  absolute  do-  By;8tem  in  our  State  Prison,  by  which  the  products  of 
minion  over  industry  and  commerce.  All  money,  criminal  labor  are  brought  into  competition  with  the 
whether  metallic  or  paper,  should  be  issued  and  its  products  of  honest  labor,  to  the  great  iiy  my  of  the 
volume  controlled  by  tne  Government,  and  not  by  or  latter,  are  vicious  and  unwise,  and  should  be  cor- 
through  banking  corporations  ;  and.  when  so  issued,  rected.  ,,,«,.. 
should  be  a  ftOl  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  Buohed^  That  the  course  of  the  last  Republican 
private.  L^islature  deserves  the  condemnation  of  the  people 

2.  That  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  should  be  for  Its  incompetency,  hypocrisy,  its  unnecessanr  and 
piud  as  rapidly  as  is  practicable.  To  enable  the  Gov-  heavy  increase  in  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  for  the 
emment  to  meet  these  obligations,  legal-tender  cur-  passage  of  unconstitutional  acts,  and  for  its  reorgani- 
rency  should  be  substituted  for  the  notes  of  the  na-  nation  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  State  solely 
tional  bonks,  the  national  banking  system  abolished,  for  the  purpose  and  as  a  medium  for  the  distribution 
and  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  as  well  as  gold  es-  of  spoils.                     ,     ,           .  . 

tablished  by  law.  JCesolcedy  That  as  the  humanities  are  non-partisan, 
8.  We  demand  the  equal  protection  of  labor  and  and  as  the  treatmentof  criminals  should  be  non-polit- 
cspital  by  law.  ioal)  the  management  of  the  charitable  punitive  insti- 
4.  We  are  opposed  to  nil  subsidies  by  Government,  tutions  of  the  State  should  be  free  from  partisan 
6.  All  lines  of  communication  and  transportation  chwige  or  appointments.                ^      .  ., 
should  be  brought  under  such  legislative  control  as  BetolvedyUhfit  we  are  m  favor  of  a  civil-service  re- 
shall  secure  moderate,  fair,  and  equitable  rates  for  pas-  ^oim  whereby  offices  shall  be  held  to  be  public  trusts 
senger  and  freight  traffic.  to  be  admmistered  for  the  public  good,  not  spoils  to  be 

6.  We  condemn  the  cruel  class  legislation  of  the  etgoyed  as  the  reward  of  partisan  zeal  or  service. 

EepubUcan  party,  which,  while  professmg  great  grati-  Jieaohed,  That  the  Democrats  of  Ohio,  in  this  year, 

tude  to  the  soldier,  has  most  unjustly  discriminated  as  m  all  years,  are  in  favor  of  the  largest  mdividual 

against  him  and  in  favor  of  the  bondholder.  liberty  consistent  with  public  order,  and  are  opposed 

T.  All  property  should  bear  its  just  proportion  of  to  legislation  merelv  sumptuary, 

taxation,  and  we  demand  a  graduated  income-tax.  Jiesolved^  That  the  recent  discovery  of  enormous 

8.  We  denounce  as  most  dangerous  the  efforts,  peculations  in  high  Federal  places,  and  the  Republican 
wherever  manifest,  to  restrict  thenght  of  suflfrage.  attempt  to  purchase  votes  by  corruption,  should  con- 

9.  We  are  opposed  to  an  increafte  of  the  standing  ^ince  the  country  that  the  Republican  organization  is 
army  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  insidious  scheme  to  es-  not  worthy  of  pubUc  confidence.        ,         ,     ,- 
tablish  an  enormous  military  power  under  the  guise  of  Betolved^  That  the  power  delegated  to  the  General 
a  militia  law.  Government    "  to   regulate    commerce    among    the 

10.  That  the  practice  of  railroads  of  this  State  in  is-  States,"  as  well  as  the  power  reserved  to  tiie  States  to 
suing  free  passes  over  their  lines  of  roads  to  the  mem-  regulate  commerce  within  their  own  borders,  should 
ber8  of  the  Legiskture  and  all  other  officers  of  the  both  be  exercised  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination  and 
State,  is  vicious  and  corrupting,  and  ought  not  to  be  unreasonable  charges  by  our  railroads,  and  to  secure  a 
sanctioned  or  tolerated,  but  should  be  prohibited  by  tariff  for  revenue  levied  and  adjusted  m  its  details  with 
stringent  laws.  a  view  to  eqmty  m  the  public  burdens  and  the  en- 

11.  That  the*  practice  of  turning  out  faithful  officers  couragement  of  productive  mdustries  without  creating 
connected  with  the  supervision  and  management  of  monopolies ;  and  we  favor  the  appointment  of  a  oom- 
the  different  institutions  of  the  State  upon  mere  party  mission  to  surest  a  method  ofrevision  which  ahaU 
ground,  is  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  acoomphsh  this  result. 

and  ought  not  lon^r  to  be  aanctioned  by  amr  party.  ^  Temperance  Reform  Convention  was  held 

12.  Prison  convict-labor  should  be  utilized  by  the  .  ^        i      i    t  i     onxu        .i     ^*               -^       vi 
State  alone.  ^^  Loveland,  July  20th,  and  after  considerable 

13.  That  we  favor  the  submission  by  the  Legisla-  discussion  on  the  propriety  of  a  separate  polit- 
ture  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  an  amendment  to  the  ical  organization,  placed  a  ticket  in  the  field  as 
Constitution  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  use  follows:  Governor,  Abram  R.  Ludlow,  of 
of  mtoxicatmg  dnnks  as  a  beverage.  Springfield ;   Lieutenant-Governor,  Jason  Mc- 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  Vay,  of  Columbus;  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

at  Columbus,  July  13th,  and  put  in  the  field  Gideon  T.Stewart,  of  Norwalk;  Attorney-Gen- 

the  following  candidates :  For  Governor,  John  ©ral,  Levi  Mills,  of  Wilmington ;  Treasurer,  Fer- 

W.  Bookwalter,  of  Clarke  County ;  for  Lieu-  dinand  Schumacher,  of  Akron ;  Board  of  Pub- 

tenant-Govemor,  Edgar  M.  Johnson,  of  Hamil-  lie  Works,  Abner  Davis,  of  Mercer  County, 

ton  County ;  for  Supreme  Judge,  Edward  F.  Tb®  following  platform  was  adopted  : 

Bingham,  of  Franklin  County ;  for  Attorney-  Whereoi,  The  liquor-traffic  is  going  forward  in  the 

General,  Frank  C.  Dougherty,  of  Hardin  Coun-  State  of  Ohio  with  increasing  power,  devastating  our 

ty;  for  State  Treasurer,  Alonzo  P.  Winslow,  homes,  corrupting  pubUc  morals,  and  controlling  legis- 

of  Ouyaboga  County;  for  member  of  the  Board  ^^^^^tS^^The  two  great  political  j^rties  of  Ohio 

of  Public   Works,  John   Crowe,  of  Defiance  haveputintotheir  platforms  principles  which,  if  car - 

County.     The  platform  was  as  follows :  ried  out,  will  result  in  a  still  greater  increase  of  the 

liquor-traffic  and  of  its  draadfm  consequences :  there- 

The  Democrats  of  Ohio,  proud  of  their  citizenship  fore, 

in  this  ^at  State,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  Jcetohed,  That  the  time  has  Ailly  come  when  tem- 

prospenty  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  promote  the  perapce  men  should  unite  in  a  political  organization 

welfare  and  happin&^s  of  the  whole  people,  submit  whose  leading  object  shall  be  the  suppresnion  of  the 

the  following  aeclaration  of  principles  upon  which  liquor-traffic,  and  therefore  we  are  in  favor  of  nomi- 

they  ask  the  sufihigea  of  the  people :  The  equality  of  nating  a  State  temperance  reform  ticket. 
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Heaolved,  That  our  ultimate  object  shall  be  the  oon- 
Btitutional  prohibition  of  the  liquor- tmffio,  the  manu- 
facture ana  sale  of  intoxicating  liouorB,  including 
wine,  ale,  and  beer,  and  we  demana  that  our  next 
Legislature  shall  submit  to  the  voters  of  Ohio  such 
constitutional  amendments. 

Jiesolvedy^  That  as  a  measure  leading  to  constitu- 
tional prohibition,  we  are  in  favor  of  io^  option,  and 
demand  of  our  next  Legislature  the  passage  of  a 
stringent  local-option  law. 

Besolved.  That  we  do  not  deem  it  important  to  an- 
nounce dennite  principles  on  other  political  issues,  as 
all  these  are  of  nunor  importance  when  compared  with 
those  great  measures  which  we  advocate  and  propose 
to  secure — constitutional  prohibition  of  the  liquor- 
traffic. 

Hesolvedy  When  either  of  the  dominant  parties  puts 
in  nomination  candidates  for  the  General  Assembly 
and  county  officers  distinctly  pledged  to  the  principles 
herein  set  forth,  we  will  not  put  opposition  candidates 
in  the  field  ;  but  when  thev  fail  to  do  this  we  will  put 
in  nomination  our  own  ticsets,  as  in  the  case  of  State 
officers,  and  press  their  election  with  energy. 

Beiohedy  That  we  recommend  the  orjronization  of 
county  and  township  organizations  as  auxHiaries  to  the 
Ohio  Anti-Liquor  Alliance. 

Eetolvedy  That  we  recognize  the  great  moral  power 
of  the  Women^s  National  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
the  success  which  has  crowned  its  efforts,  and  we  ear- 
nestiy  ask  the  co-operation  of  the  noble  Christian 
women  of  our  State  in  our  efforts  to  forward  the  fore- 
going objects. 

B^lvedy  That  we  hereby  tender  to  James  A.  Oar- 
field,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  his  family, 
our  profoundest  sympathies  in  his  sore  affliction,  ana 
we,  m  common  with  the  people  of  this  whole  country, 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  nis  speedy  recovery,  ana 
devoutly  pray  God  that  he  might  be  spared  to  this 
nation  to  accomplish  the  great  hopes  that  have  been 
centered  in  him. 

The  Prohibition  Reform  State  OonventioD 
was  held  at  Golambas,  August  4th,  and  nomi- 
nated the  following  State  ticket :  for  Grovernor, 
Abram  R.  Lndlow,  of  Clarke  County ;  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Jason  McVay,  of  Franklin 
County;  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Gideon  T.  Stewart,  of  Huron  County;  for 
Attorney-General,  Henry  Camp,  of  Coshocton 
County ;  for  State  Treasurer,  Ferdinand  Schu- 
macher, of  Summit  County;  for  member  of 
Board  of  Public  Works,  Abner  Davis,  of  Mer- 
cer County.  The  candidates  are  the  same  as 
those  nominated  previously  at  Loveland,  with 
the  exception  of  Attorney-General.  Levi  Mills 
having  declined  the  Loveland  nomination,  the 
place  was  given  to  Henry  Camp.  On  his  de- 
clination the  committee  substituted  the  name 
of  David  W.  Gage,  of  Cuyahoga  County.  The 
following  platform  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Prohibition  Reform  party  of 
Ohio,  in  this  thirteenth  vear  of  its  history,  with  con- 
gratulations to  the  friencU  of  the  cause  on  its  present 
^reat  and  rapid  progress,  repeat  and  affirm  the  follow- 
mg  principles  and  measures : 

1.  The  prohibition  in  the  State  and  national  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  liquor  crime,  being  the 
manufacture,  importation,  sale,  and  supply  of  intoxi- 
catin^liquors  for  use  as  a  beverage. 

2»  The  abolition  of  executive  and  legislative  patron- 
age, and  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President. 
United  States  Senators,  postmasters,  and  all  dvil 
officers,  so  far  as  practicable,  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people. 

8.  The  universal  and  enforced  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  State  and  nation. 

4.  The  prohibition  of  speculative  and  other  gam- 


bling in  gold,  stocks,  agricoltond  products,  and  ill 
forms  of  money  and  property. 

5.  The  prohibition  ot  corporation  grants,  Credit 
Mobilier  and  ring  speculations  with  public  lands,  sod 
the  substitution  of  homesteads  for  the  people  to  be 
secured  to  actual  setUers  there,  and  to  be  enooungtd 
and  preserved  throughout  the  nation. 

6.  The  protection  by  law  of  laborers  against  the 
oppressions  of  unjust  capital,  and  a  lien  on  the  propertr 
and  earnings  of  corporations  for  the  wages. 

7.  The  eaual  rights  and  dvil  eauality  of  the  people, 
induding  the  right  of  suffrage,  urospective  of  race, 
sex,  or  color. 

8.  The  reduction  of  salaries  of  public  offleen  in  s 
just  ratio  to  the  decline  of  wages  and  market  prioei ; 
the  reduction  of  taxes ;  the  abolition  of  all  sinecum 
and  unnecessary  offices,  of  subsidies  and  Star  Boote 
swindles;  the  frequent  and  rigid  investigation  into 
the  whole  system  of  Government  contracts  and  the  ac- 
counts of  public  officers,  and  the  prompt  payment  of 
the  public  debt  by  retrenchment  and  reform  in  the 
Government  expenses. 

The  election  took  place  October  11th,  and 
resulted  in  a  complete  Republican  victory,  the 
whole  of  the  Republican  State  ticket  being 
elected  by  majorities  over  all  the  other  candi- 
dates combined,  and  large  majorities  secored 
in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  The  fol- 
lowing shows  the  votes  on  each  candidate: 

FOB  OOVKRirOR. 

Cliarles  Foster,  Repablican 812,785 

John  Bookwalter,  Democrat 2SS,4S6 

A.  R.Ludlow,  ProblbltioDlst 16^ 

John  Seitz,  Greenback. 6,SS0 

Scattering. US 

FOR  LIEUTKNANT-OOTKRNOB. 

R.  O.  Richards,  RepnbUcan 814400 

Ed^ar  M.  Johneion,  Democrat 28SJM 

Jason  McTay,  Prohibitioaist ]«.lf; 

Charles  Jenkins,  Greenback i,9Sd 

Scattering 84 

FOR  JUD6I  or  SUPSmS  COURT. 

Nicholas  Longworth,  Republican 8141000 

Edward  F.  Bingham,  Democrat 286,890 

Gideon  T.  Stewart.  Problblttonist 18.090 

Joseph  Watson,  Greenback 8,^ 

Scattering Tl 

FOR  ATTORNXT-OENKRAL. 

G.  K.  Nash,  Republican 815,856 

F.  C.  Dougherty,  Democrat JS7,470 

David  W.  Gage,  Prohlbitioniat 1^6U 

G.  N.  Tattle,  Greenback 8,48J 

Scattering 67 

FOR  TRXASDRER. 

Joseph  Tnmey,  Republican 811181 

A.  P.  Wlnalow,  Democrat 88<M1 

Ferdinand  Schumacher,  Prohibitionist. 15.841 

William  F.  Gloyd,  Greenback 8,487 

Scattering 113 

FOR  IflMBER   or  BOARD   OF   PrSLIC  WORKS. 

George  Paul,  Republican. 81^4SI 

John  Crowe,  Democrat 857.845 

Abner  Daris,  Prohibitionist. 15.155 

H.  L.  Morrison,  Greenback 8,489 

Scattering 477 

The  Republicans  elected  22  Senators  and  70 
Representatives,  and  the  Democrats  11  Sen- 
ators and  85  Representatives,  thus  giviog  tbo 
Repablioans  an  exact  two-thirds  vote  in  each 
branch  of  the  Legislature. 

The  following  table  gives  the  popalfttion  w 
Ohio  by  cx)unties,  as  finally  returned  by  tbe 
census  of  1880,  and  as  compared  with  tbe  cor- 
responding figures  for  1870 : 


OPIUM-TRAFFIO  IN  INDIA  AND  CHINA. 
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COUNTIES. 


Adams 

Allen 

AahUnd 

Ashtabal* . . 

Athens 

Aoiplaiie.... 
Beunont. . . . 

Brown 

Butler 

CarPoU. 

Cliampaign. 

Clarke 

Clermont . . . 

Clinton 

OotnmblanA. 
Coahoctoa . . 
Crawford . . . 
Cuyahoga... 

Darke 

Defiance. . . . 
Delaware... 

Erie 

Fairfield.... 

Fayette 

PrankUn 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey... 


1880. 


84,00ft 
81,814 
28,888 
87,180 
28,411 
25,444 
49,638 
82,911 
42,579 
1«,41« 
27,817 
41,948 
86,718 
24,756 
48,602 
26,642 
80,538 
196,948 
40,496 
22,515 
27,881 
82,640 
84,284 
2J,861 
86,797 
21,058 
2^i,124 
14,251 
81,849 
27,197 


isro. 


90,750 
28,628 
21,988 
82,517 
28.766 
20,041 
89,714 
80.80« 
89,912 
14,491 
21,188 
82,070 
84,263 
21,914 
88,299 
28,600 
25,556 
182,010 
82,278 
1^719 
2^175 
2^183 
81,183 
17,170 
6^,019 
17.739 
25,515 
14,19') 
23,083 
23,883 


OOUMTIES. 


Hamilton..., 
Hancock. . . . , 

Hardin 

Harrison. 

Henry , 

Highlsnd... 

Hocking 

Hohnes 

Horon 

Jsckson  . . . . , 
Jefferson  . . . , 

Knox. , 

Lake 

Lawrence. . . 

Uoking 

Logan 

Lorain , 

Lucss 

Madison .... 
Mahoning. . . , 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomeiy . 

Morgan 

Morrow 


1880. 

isro. 

818,874 

860,870 

27,784 

28,847 

27,028 

18,714 

20,456 

18,682 

20,585 

14,028 

80,281 

99,188 

21,126 

17.925 

20,776 

18,in 

81,609 

28,569 

28,686 

21,756 

88,018 

89,188 

27,481 

86,888 

16,826 

15,935 

89,068 

81,880 

40,450 

85,756 

26,267 

83,028 

85,526 

80,808 

67,877 

46,722 

80,129 

15,688 

42,871 

81,001 

80,565 

16,184 

21,458 

20,099 

82,325 

81,465 

21,808 

17,254 

86,158 

82,740 

26.496 

25,779 

78,560 

64,006 

20,074 

20,868 

19,072 

18,588 

COUNTIES. 


Mnskingtim. 

Noble 

OtUwa 

Paulding . . . 

Perry 

Pickaway. . . 

Pike 

Portsge 

Preble 

Putnam .... 
Richland.... 

Boss. 

Bandosky... 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit .... 
Tromball... 
Tuscsrawas. 

Union 

Van  Wert . . 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Winiams.... 

Wood 

Wyandot . . . 


1880. 


I 


The  State. 


49,774 
81,188 
19,762 
18,486 
28,218 
27,415 
17,927 
27,500 
24,538 
23,718 
86,806 
40,307 
82,057 
88,511 
86,947 
24,187 
64,081 
48,788 
44,880 
40,198 
22375 
28,028 
17.223 
28,892 
43,244 
40.076 
2J,821 
84,022 
82,895 


1870. 


44,886 
19,949 
18,864 
8,544 
18,458 
24,875 
15,447 
84,584 
81,809 
17,081 
82,516 
87,097 
25,508 
29,808 
80,887 
80,748 
52,508 
84,674 
88,659 
88,840 
18,780 
15.828 
15,027 
26,689 
40,609 
85,116 
20,991 
24,696 
18,558 


8,198,068 


8,665,860 


OPIUM-TRAFFIO  IN  INDIA  AND  CHI- 
NA. There  have  been  indications  darinfi^  the 
year  of  a  renewed  effort  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities of  China  to  suppress  or  at  least  to  cir- 
oumsoribe  the  traffic  in  opium,  with  a  view  to 
restricting  its  consumption  in  that  empire.  At 
the  same  time  the  agitation  has  been  continued 
in  England  in  favor  of  the  policj  of  discour- 
a^ng  the  exportation  of  the  drug  from  India. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  movement 
arise  from  the  fact  that  both  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment and  China  derive  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  their  revenue  from  this  trade,  and  in- 
flulgence  in  the  opium-habit  among  the  Chi- 
nese has  become  so  prevalent  as  to  suggest  an 
almost  universal  resistance  to  measures  calcu- 
lated to  interfere  with  it.  Originally  the  prod- 
uct of  the  opium  poppy,  which  was  cultivated 
most  successfully  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia, 
was  used  exclusively  as  an  article  of  medicine. 
There  are  evidences  of  the  practice  of  opium 
eating  and  smoking  among  the  Persian  mag- 
nates of  some  centuries  ago,  and  the  example 
seems  to  have  been  imitated  by  some  of  the 
Hindoo  princes  of  Rajpootana,  and  a  few  of  the 
later  emperors  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China; 
but  the  habit  was  not  at  all  common  until 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  During 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  total 
supply  in  the  East  was  very  small,  and  derived 
chiefly  from  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia.  A 
small  quantity  of  an  inferior  grade  was  pro- 
duced in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  which 
was  either  consumed  locally  or  sent  abroad  for 
medicinal  purposes.  The  Portuguese  were  the 
first  to  introduce  Indian  opium  into  China, 
which  they  did  in  small  quantities  through  their 
possessions  of  Goa  and  Macao.  The  amount 
up  to  the  year  1767  did  not  exceed  200  chests 
annually.     The  use  to  which  it  was  put  is  not 


known,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  indulged 
in  to  some  degree  as  a  luxury  by  the  manda- 
rins of  Canton.  It  was  after  this  that  the 
taste  for  the  drug  was  revealed  in  a  marked 
degree  among  the  official  classes  in  China. 
After  1767  the  traffic  rapidly  increased  to 
about  1,000  chests  annually,  and  the  profit 
which  accrued  from  it,  notwithstanding  heavy 
import  duties,  induced  the  British  East  India 
Company  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
Portuguese  in  supplying  the  Chinese  markets. 
Its  first  venture  was  made  in  1778,  and  was 
followed  by  another  on  a  larger  scale  three 
years  later.  By  this  time  the  traffic  had  been 
made  contraband  by  imperial  edicts,  and  two 
vessels  were  left  at  anchor  in  Larks  Bay,  to 
the  south  of  Macao,  to  serve  as  depots  through 
which  it  could  be  carried  on.  At  this  time,  it 
is  said,  the  drug,  which  cost  500  rupees  a  chest 
at  Calcutta,  was  sold  in  China  at  a  profit  of 
about  100  per  cent.  The  trade  increased  until 
in  1794  the  importation  of  Indian  opium 
through  English  agents  had  risen  to  1,500 
chests. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  the  last  centary  that 
the  practice  of  indulging  in  opium  had  made 
such  progress  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  national 
evil,  and  to  evoke  vigorous  efforts  to  suppress 
the  trade  in  what  was  officially  called  *^the 
flowing  poison."  In  the  year  1800  Hea  King, 
who  had  recently  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
the  illustrious  Keen  Lung,  issued  a  formal  proc- 
lamation, not  only  forbidding  the  importation 
of  the  drug,  but  absolutely  prohibiting  its  cul- 
tivation in  Yunnan.  This  was  followed  by  se- 
vere edicts  against  all  who  cultivated,  import- 
ed, or  consumed  opium ;  but  the  mandarins  of 
Canton,  for  whom  the  trade  was  a  prolific 
source  of  revenue,  continued  to  connive  at  it, 
and  it  went  on  increasing.  In  1827  it  had  risen 
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to  10,000  chests  annuaUy,  and  ten  years  later  pnted  that  the  state  derived  from  it  a  net  profit 

amounted  to  more  than  40,000.    This  progress  of  nearly  £8,000^00,  about  one  half  of  which 

had  been  made  under  aU  the  difficulties,  incon-  came  from  the  Bengal  monopoly.     Perhaps  a 

veniences,  and  dangers  of  carrying  on  a  purely  million  pounds  in  value  of  the  product  wts 

contraband  traffic.    More  vigorous  efforts  for  destined  for  Burmah  and  the  Malay  settlements, 

its  suppression  led  to  the  so-called  ^*  Opium  but  nearly  eleven  million  pounds'  worth  was 

War ''  with  England  in  1840,  which  ended  with  sold  to  the  Chinese.    The  difficulty  of  rein- 

the  treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842.    This  and  the  stating  the  policy  of  prohibiting  or  materially 

subsequent  treaty  of  Peking  presented  the  first  restricting  the  opium-traffic  is  manifestly  ren- 

recognized  basis  of  traffic  between  the  English  dered  very  great  by  its  importance  for  revenue 

and  Chinese,  and  gave  opium  a  place  among  purposes  to  both  the  Chinese  and  British  Indian 

the  legal  imports  into  China,  thereby  removing  Governments.     So  far  as  it  depends  on  nego- 

the  obstacles  to  the  development  of  the  traffic,  tiations  with  Great  Britain,  the  difficulty  is 

The  importation  from  India  had  reached  70,-  further  magnified  by  the  fact  that  that  nation 

000  chests  in  1856,  and  is  now  computed  at  does  not  share,  to  any  appreciable  degree,  the 

about  90,000.   Meantime  the  cultivation  of  the  evil  consequences  it  is  desired  to  check,  while 

poppy-seed  had  continued  in  Yunnan,  and  ex-  its  share  of  the  financial  benefit  is  very  great 

tended  to  the  neighboring  province  of  Sech-  To  strike  opium  from  the  sources  of  reveuue 

uen.    Even  after  tne  treaties  which  followed  for  the  Indian  Government  would  necessitate  a 

the  **  Opium  War,*'  the  Emperor  of  China  re-  difficult  readjustment  of  the  finances  of  India, 

fused  to  recognize  the  traffic  as  a  legitimate  Another  obstacle  which  the  Chinese  Govern- 

source  of  national  revenue.    He  said :  ^^  It  is  ment  is  likely  to  encounter  is  to  be  found  in 

true  that  I  can  not  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  home  prodoc- 

the  flowing  poison ;  gain-seeking  and  corrupt  tion  of  opium  in  the  provinces  of  Yunnan  and 

men  will,  for  profit  and  sensuality,  defeat  my  Sechuen,  and  the  almost  universal  prevalence 

wishes ;  but  nothing  will  induce  me  to  derive  which  the  habit  of  opium-smoking  has  attained 

a  revenue  from  the  vice  and  misery  of  my  peo-  in  a  large  part  of  the  empire.    While  it  is  evi- 

ple."    This  sentiment  controlled  the  avowed  dent,  from  recent  utterances  of  the  minister 

policy  of  the  Government  until  after  the  second  Li  Hung  Chang,  that  negotiations  are  likely  to 

foreign  war,  which  closed  with  the  treaties  of  be  opened  with  a  view  to  restricting  the  im- 

Tien-tsin  and  Peking  in  1858,  after  which  a  portation,  there  is  little  prospect  of  immediate 

party  gained  the  ascendant  which  took  a  prac-  success,  either  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the 

tical  view  of  utilizing  the  inevitable  traffic  as  traffic  from  abroad  or  that  within  the  emnire, 

a  source  of  revenue.    The  new  tariff  issued  at  or  to  circumscribe  the  use  of  the  drug  wnich 

that  time  recognized  opium  as  a  legal  import,  is  regarded  as  so  pernicious,  so  long  as  such 

and  subjected  it  to  a  tax  of  80  taels  per  picul,  powerful  interests  and  such  wide-spread  popa- 

or  about  £10  sterling  per  chest.    It  was  also  lar  tastes  are  arrayed  against  the  policy,  and 

made  subject  to  transit  dues  after  being  re-  the  means  of  enforcing  it  are  so  inadequate  in 

moved  from  the  port.  consequence  of  the  character  and  attitude  of  a 

Not  only  has  imported  opium  become  a  fruit-  large  part  of  the  official  and  infiuential  classes 

ful  source  of  revenue  to  China,  but  it  is  a  very  in  China. 

important  article  of  taxation  and  profit  for  the  OREGON.    The  Oregon  State  Woman  Saf- 

Bntish   Indian  Government.    The   poppy  is  frage  Association  met  in  Portland  on  the  8tb 

grown  and  the  drug  manufactured  chiefly  in  of  February.    The  following  resolutions  were 

two  special  districts,  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  adopted : 

about  Patna  and  Benares,  and  a  fertUe  table-  whertat,  The  social  reUtions  between  men  bl6 

land  m  Central  India,  which  corresponds  to  women  are  mutual,  their  individual  needs  equal,  iiKi 

the  old  kingdom  of  Malwah  and  is  for  the  most  their  conjugal  interests  identical ;  and, 

part  still  under  the  rule  of  native  princes,  fore-  Whereas,  Man,  bv  virtue  of  the  law-making  power, 

most  among  whom  are  Scindia  and  Holkar.  ^J'f^^l^^'TJtl^^t^^^  ^^T^^ 

»p,           ,, .    "i.          *  --I                   •     al      -ir  1       L  tasre  over  woman  m  reacmoff  exalted  aociai  positioo*, 

Ihe  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  the  Malwah  in  providing  for  his  individual  needs,  and  in  cootroJ. 

district  is  free,  but  a  duty  of  £65  per  chest  is  ling  the  in£vidual  interests  of  mutual  oonjugal  relt- 

raised  on  it  as  it  passes  through  British  terri-  tions :  and, 

tory.     In  Bengal,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro-  ,  Wkereas,  This  advantage  of  one  over  the  other  l^ 

duction  of  opium  is  a  government  monopoly.  ^^  ^^^  "^^  ^"**'  and  not  to  be  continued. 

Outside  of  these  two  districts,  with  the  eicep-  rf^«r«M,  The  em  of  physical  foroe  ia  nfadlj  gif- 

tion  of  Kajpootana  and  a  few  places  in  the  ing  way  to  the  era  of  intellectual  and  moral  iniineoN 

Punjab,  the  cultivation  of  the  poppvis  pro-  between  men  and  men :  therefore, 

hibited  in  India.    The   manufacture   of  the  >^^*^' i*  Jii:?:?'i!:!rw^^ 

«                      -         At.     •  •        ^  At  aholished  wherever  it  exists  between  men  and  womffl. 

opium  of  commerce  from  the  juice  of  the  pop-  g.  That  the  ballot  b  the  key  to  men's  advantj^ 

py  grown  in  British  territory  is  performed  at  over  women ;  and  women,  who  are  by  nature  eqi»l 

ratna  and  Ghazepoor,  while  that  from  the  prod-  with  men,  ought  by  right  of  law  to  be  equally  frte  swi 

net  of  the  Malwah  district  is  made  at  Indore  independent  with  men  in  all  things  pertaining  to  th«r 

^^  o^  Vnii"';    ^  'f  ^:^l  '?if  "^'^  r^?"'  ^""T'{StTh^alTh»Th!;?d^e  for  man,  nsti« 

was  91,200  chests,  of  which  the  export  value  or  foreign-bom,  it  is  equally  capable  of  dou«  for 

was  £12,993,985,  and  it  was   officially  com-  woman,  and  we  demand  it  for  her  as  a  means  of  telf- 
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lent,  social  adyantage,  and  moral  power,  as 
>litical  equality. 

:  the  present  phase  of  the  woman  movement 
arise  ttom  domestic  grievances,  but  from 
ntal  injustice. 

;  woman  suffinge  is  a  question  of  human 
)zact  aooordanoe  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
i  republican  form  of  government. 
;  we  demand  the  ballot  as  a  practical  ap^li- 
ihose  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  which 
t  in  every  district  school — among  girls  as 
►ys. 

;  the  present  phase  of  the  woman  movement 
d,  and  it  is  woman's  duty  to  assume  the  re- 
ties  of  citizenship  whenever  possible. 

the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the 
appoint  picked  men  and  women  in  every 

committees  upon  political   action,  whose 

be  to  attend  primary  meetings  and  nomi- 
kventions,  and  secure  woman-suffrage  planks 
ktions  in  party  platforms. 

it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  uni- 
&age  is  both  a  civil  and  a  natural  ri^ht, 
ch  it  recogmzes  neither  sex  nor  previous 
of  servitude. 

it  as  universal  suffrage  is  a  civil  as  well  as 
g^ht,  it  carries  with  it  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tizenship. 

X  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  €k>d 
law  of  this  universe  that  justice  is  the  high- 
ency. 

kt  we  heartily  concur  in  the  recent  act  of  the 
islature  in  granting  equal  property  rights  to 

it  we  thank  the  Legislature  of  1880  for  its 
^erous  act  in  passing  a  resolution  for  so 
the  State  Constitution  that  it  mav  be  leg^ly 
»r  the  next  Legislature  to  submit  tne  proposi- 
constitutional  woman-suf&age  amendment 
B  of  the  joeople  in  1884. 
A  we  will  use  all  honorable  means  to  elect 
le  Legislature  of  1882  who  are  pledged  to 
ie  woman's  suffirage  resolution  passed  by 
ature  of  1880. 

regon  State  Temperance  Alliance  met 
md  on  the  16th  of  February.  The 
;  are  the  resolutions  adopted : 

I,  That  the  Oregon  State  Temperance  Al- 
as this  the  earliest  0{)portunity  afforded  of 
',  its  profound  disappointment  and  regret  at 
)  the  Legislature  of  this  State  pursued  in 
0  pass  a  civil  damage  act  for  this  State,  or 
latever  to  check  the  growth  of  tho  terrible 
ntemperanoe. 

f,  That  we  renew  our  pled^s  never  to  cease 
Emd  labors  until  the  organic  law  of  the  State 
is  so  amended  as  to  for  ever  banish  all  kinds 
3  of  intoxicating  liquors  from  the  State ;  and 

that  this  object  may  be  attained,  we  favor 
1^  to  the  voters  of  the  State  at  as  early  a  day 
),  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  provia- 
)  entire  prohibition  of  the  manufacture,  im- 
sale,  or  giving  away  as  a  beverage  any  in- 
liquor  wnatover. 

r.  That  as  an  efficient  means  to  the  accom- 
of  all  the  ends  had  in  view  by  this  alliance, 
•  and  relv  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Chris- 
sh  and  Christian  people,  as  well  as  the  united 
r  co-operation  or  alt  other  organizations  of 
vhose  obiect  is  to  reclaim  and  reform  the 
and  build  up  a  stronsr  and  healthy  temper- 
nent  amon^  the  people, 
f,  That  we  invite  aU  lovers  of  temperance 
tj,  of  all  political  parties,  and  all  branches 
nstian  Church,  to  join  in  the  grand  work  of 

our  State  and  nation  from  the  curse  of 
ik. 

r^  The  liquor  interest  in  Oregon  is  or|p^nized 
idated  as  a  political  force,  demanding  and 
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receiving  consideration  i^m  the  political  parties: 
therefore, 

JieMlved,  That  while  in  the  judgment  of  this  Alli- 
ance no  separate  political  party  should  be  formed,  yet 
we  should  be  consolidatea  in  political  action. 

Beaolvedy  That  a  balance-or-power  partv  should  be 
now  formed,  whose  members  shall  be  pleclged  to  con- 
certed action  not  to  vote  for  any  but  temperance  men. 

Eetolcedy  That  a  committee  of  twelve  men  be  ap- 
pointed to  outline  and  organize  this  work. 

Besolced,  That  we  will  unite  our  efforts,  and  we  call 
upon  all  the  friends  of  temperance  in  Oregon  to  unite 
with  us  in  petitioning  the  next  Legislature  at  Salem 
(18S2)  to  enact  a  stringent  civil  damage  law  at  that  time. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ezecntive  Committee, 
held  in  the  same  city,  on  the  80th  of  July,  it 
was  determined  to  circulate  petitions  and  take 
other  measures  to  induce  the  Legislature  at  its 
next  regular  session  to  adopt  the  following  con- 
stitutional amendment: 

AsncLX  I,  Section  1.  That  the  manufacture,  sale, 
or  the  giving  awav,  or  the  offering  to  sell  or  give  away, 
of  any  or  all  kinds  of  spirituous,  vinoua,  nmt^  or  any 
other  intoxicating  liquor,  within  the  State  of  Oregon, 
is  prohibited,  except  fbr  medicinal,  scientiflc,  or  me- 
chanical purposes. 

Sso.  2.  The  Legislative  Assembly  shall  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation  forthwith  after  the 
adoption  of^saia  amendment. 

The  exports  to  foreign  countries  of  wheat 
and  flour  from  Portland,  for  the  last  four  calen- 
dar years,  have  been  as  follow : 


^r^  A^ 

WURAT. 

FLOUB. 

TEAR. 

Biuhcli. 

VdlM. 

Bamb. 

ValM. 

1878. 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1,886,666 
2,414,716 
1,762,616 
4,076,608 

$1,976,772 
2,789,116 
1,846,687 
8,76^282 

102,948 
161,141 
180,668 
874,480 

1491,199 

808,886 

891,878 

1,484,811 

The  value  of  all  exports  in  1881  was  $5,824,- 
508.  From  Astoria  there  were  exported  dur- 
ing the  year  474,386  centals  of  wheat,  valued 
at  $789,170;  49,652  barrels  of  flour,  valued  at 
$248,752;  and  842,149  cans  of  salmon,  valued 
at  $1,786,993.  The  total  value  of  wheat  and 
flour  exported  from  the  two  ports  was  $6,312,- 
425;  and  of  all  articles,  $8,124,368.  The  im- 
ports to  Portland  amounted  to  $689,816 ;  and 
to  Astoria,  $220,218 ;  total,  $859,584.  The  en- 
tire shipments  from  the  Columbia  River  for 
the  year  amounted  in  value  to  fully  $14,000,000. 
Adding  to  forei^  exports  shipments  to  San 
Francisco,  consisting  of  wheat,  flour,  wool, 
salmon,  and  other  products,  the  value  of  which 
at  a  moderate  estimate  would  be  $6,000,000, 
we  have  the  total  above  indicated*  Salmon 
alone  shipped  to  San  Francisco  reached  a  total 
of  222,000  cases,  valued  at  $1,100,000.  Wheat 
shipments  to  that  city  were  about  400,000  cen- 
tals, valued  at  $600,000 ;  and  flour  shipments, 
320,000  sacks,  valued  at  about  $400,000.  Of 
wool,  27,762  bales  were  shipped,  having  a  value 
of  about  $1,400,000.  Oats,  flaxseed,  potatoes, 
hides,  hops,  etc.,  would  make  up  another  half 
miUion  of  value. 

The  Willamette  Valley  yields  an  average  of 
150,000  tons  of  wheat  in  excess  of  the  demands 
for  seed  and  home  consumption.  There  has 
been  little  gain  for  four  or  five  years,  owing  to 
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emigration  from  the  vallej  to  Eastern  Oregon 
and  Washington.  The  yield  of  the  latter  re- 
gion in  1881,  in  excess  of  the  demands  for  seed 
and  home  consumption,  is  estimated  ai  100,000 
tons,  delivered  at  the  shipping  centers  in  about 
the  following  proportions :  .^^^ 

Walla  Walla. 22,000 

Weston 18,000 

Waitaborg 7,600 

Dayton 10,000 

Upper  Snaka  Blver.  ^ 12,500 

Miltoii V   5,000 

Umatilla  to  mouth  of  Bnake  Blver 10,000 

Klickitat 2,000 

Yarioua  small  shipping  points 10,000 

Total 100,000 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  wheat-crop  of  Oregon 
has  been  as  follows:  1879,  7,486,492  bushels; 
1880,  11,743,420;  1881,  18,889,000.     . 

The  following  table  shows  the  canning  of 
Columbia  River  salmon  during  the  ten  years 
endhigl880: 


YEAR. 

Cmm. 

TEAR. 

CatM. 

1871 

85,000 

44,000 

103,000 

244,000 

291,000 

1876. 

429,000 
898,000 
450,000 
440,000 
540,000 

1872 

1877 

1S73 

1878 

1874. 

1S79 

1876 

18S0 

The  census  returns  of  1880  show,  on  the 
Columbia  River,  twenty-nine  canneries,  having 
a  capital  of  $1,100,000 ;  product,  539,587  cases, 
and  25,900, 17C  pounds,  in  one-pound  tins,  val- 
ued at  $2,697,980;  hands  employed,  6,500. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns  and 
cities,  with  their  population,  in  1880:  Baker 
City,  1,258;  Corvallis,  1,128;  Oregon  City, 
1,263;  Astoria,  2,803;  Eugene,  1,117;  Albany, 
1,867;  Salem,  2,538;  Portland,  17,578;  East 
Portland,  2,409 ;  Dalles,  2,232. 

The  gold  product  of  the  State  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1880,  was  $1,090,000 ;  silver, 
$15,000. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount 
of  State  taxes  due  from  the  several  counties  in 
the  State,  as  levied  for  the  year  1881,  together 
with  the  total  amount  of  taxable  property : 


COUNTIES. 


Tukbl* 
property. 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamaa . 
Clatsop .... 
Colambia . . 

Ooos 

Cuny 

Donglas. . . . 

Grant 

Jackaou — 
Joaephine.. 

Lake 

Lane 

linn 

Marlon 

Maltnomidi 

Polk 

Tlllaniook.. 
UmaUIla . . . 

Union 

Waaoo 

Wasbln, 
TamHl 


r: 


Total 


$1,027,542 

2,450,446 

2,069,000 

1,448,612 

808,845 

865,574 

27rsS82 

2,426,820 

1,436,417 

1,683,651 

821,646 

763,035 

8,896,849 

6,007,588 

4,462.994 

18,908,205 

2,408,279 

106388 

2,941,625 

1.677,600 

8,221,200 

2,585,400 

8,476.882 


$59,256,175 


Total  tax. 


$5,651  47 

18,477  44 

11^84  45 

7,967  85 

2,168  89 

4,760  04 

1,522  56 

18,847  51 

7,900  27 

6,986  17 

1,770  14 

4,224  46 

18,679  90 

88,041  44 

24.546  45 

76,467  6S 

18,245  51 

584  82 

16,178  95 

9,226  80 

17,716  60 

18,944  70 

19,120  09 

$825,903  75 


The  number  of  patients  in  the  Asylum  for 
the  Insane  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  was  as 
follows :  Number  of  patients  on  June  1, 1881, 
804;  admitted  during  the  quarter,  83;  re- 
turned, 3 ;  under  treatment,  340 ;  number  dis- 
charged during  the  quarter,  23 ;  died,  6 ;  nam- 
her  of  patients  in  hospital  August  81, 1881, 811. 
The  admissions  during  the  quarter  were  much 
larger  than  ever  before,  and  me  sum  paid  by  the 
State  for  their  care  and  treatment  during  the 
quarter  amounted  to  $20,282.85. 

The  total  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
School  for  Deaf-Mntes,  for  the  year  ending 
May  1,  1881,  was  $3,619.48;  number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  31 ;  average  attendance,  27. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Oregon 
Railway  and  Navigation  Company  owned  the 
following  lines  of  road  in  Oregon  and  Wa»b- 
ington:  From  the  Dalles  to  Walla  Walla,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles ;  Blue  Mountiin 
extension  from  Whitman  Junction  to  the  State 
line,  fourteen  miles;  Cascade  Portage,  six  miles. 

During  the  year  the  company  has  acquired 
by  a  lease  of  ninety-nine  years  the  following 
lines :  Narrow-gauge  line  ft-om  Ray's  Landing 
to  Brownsville,  seventy  miles;  narrow-gaoge 
line  from  Fulquartz's  Landing  to  Airlie,  fifty- 
three  miles ;  narrow-gauge  line  from  Sheridin 
Junction  to  Sheridan,  seven  miles;  narrow- 
gauge  line  from  Perrydale  to  Smithfield,  four 
miles. 

The  same  company  has  constructed  the  fol- 
lowing lines  during  the  year :  From  WalU  Wal- 
la to  Texas  Ferry,  sixty  miles;  with  Daytoo 
branch  from  Bolles's  Junction,  thirteen  miles; 
grade- work  on  line  from  the  Dalles  to  tbeCi»* 
cades,  forty-six  miles ;  grade- work  from  Umi- 
tilla  to  Pendleton,  thirty  miles. 

During  1882  the  company  will  build  the  fol- 
lowing Hoes:  From  Umatilla  towu^  Baker 
City  as  far  as  possible— probably  one  hundred 
miles ;  from  Portland  on  to  a  point  on  the  Ore- 
gon side  of  the  Columbia  two  miles  beloir 
Ealama,  forty-three  miles ;  to  extend  the  Col- 
fax road  from  Rebel  Flat  to  a  point  on  tbe 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  forty  miles  east  of 
Ainsworth,  fifty  miles. 

The  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  Com- 
pany now  owns  two  lines  of  road — ^from  Port- 
land to  Roseburg,  two  hundred  miles;  from 
Portland  to  Corvallis,  one  hundred  milei 
During  1882  it  will  extend  the  east  side  line 
toward  the  junction  with  the  Calif ornia  end  (^ 
the  line  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Oregon  Pacific  Company  during  1SS2 
propose  to  build  a  line  from  Yaquina  Bay  eist- 
ward  toward  Bois6  City  as  far  as  possible, 
probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

The  relations  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Riil- 
road  and  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigttioo 
Company  are  set  forth  in  the  report  of  rres- 
dent  Villard  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Utter, 
dated  September  15th,  in  which  he  says  that  his 
operations  *^  resulted  in  the  ooncentratiOD  of  t 
controlling  interest  in  the  stocks  of  the  two  ooin- 
panies  in  an  association  of  individuals,  indod* 
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principal  stockholders  of  oar  company, 
ntrol  over  both  corporations  is  now 
red  to  a  third  corporation,  the  Oregon 
inscontinental  Company,  with  an  an- 

capital  of  $60,000,000,  of  which,  how- 
ly  $30,000,000  is  to  be  issued  at  pres- 
1  is  now  in  process  of  being  paid  in. 
;e  proprietary  interest  of  this  company 
)ther  companies  is  the  very  best  gaar- 
i  the  latter  that  its  power  will  only  be 
d  to  promote  their  legitimate  develop- 
the  fullest  extent.  Or,  in  other  words, 
r  company  can  only  promote  its  own 
as  a  great  holder  of  Oregon  Railway 
igation  and  Northern  Pacific  stocks  by 
he  best  care  of  every  other  stockholder 
companies." 

>tate  elections  and  the  sessions  of  the 
are  are  held  biennially.  The  next  occurs 

(See  */ Annual  Cyclopasdia"  of  1880.) 
copulation  of  the  State  by  counties  in 
compared  with  1870,  was  as  follows : 


;nties.                  1880. 

1870. 

;::.::::;(:::: 

4,616 
6,408 
9,260 
7,223 
2,0(2 
4,884 

2,804 
4.584 
^993 
1,255 

863 

1.644 

1,203 
9,596 
4,303 
8,154 
2,48.3 
2,80 1 
9.411 
13  676 

50i 
6.066 

•■•••••••.      ••• 

2,251 
4,778 

1,204 

6.426 

8,717 

14.576 

25,2a3 

6,601 

970 

9,6*^7 

6,650 

11,120 

7,083 

7,945 

9,965 

1 

11. MO 

4,701 
408 

2,916 
2,552 

2,509 
4,261 
5,012 

5 

ate 

174,763 

90,928 

ICOMEKS.  A  new  sect  of  Christian 
I  has  sprung  up  near  Chicago,  Illinois, 
made  a  considerable  number  of  con- 
among  persons  who  are  described  as 
g  to  the  "comfortably  situated  and 
itelligent  classes  of  society."  It  is 
ly  known  as  the  sect  of  the  "  Over- 
'  the  name  being  derived  from  the 
on  of  the  word  "overcome  "  as  it  is 
the  following  passages  in  the  second 
of  Revelation  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
stament :  **  He  that  overcometh  shall 
urt  at  the  second  death"  (Rev.  ii,  11); 
1  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of 
len  manna,  and  will  give  him  a  white 
nd  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written, 
o  man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiv- 
(Rev.  ii,  17);  "He  that  overcometh, 
)eth  my  words  unto  the  end,  to  him 
fiven  power  over  the  nations :  and  he 
e  over  them  with  a  rod  of  iron"  (Rev. 

*  In  1875,  from  part  of  Jackson. 


ii,  26,  27).  The  sect  was  fonnded  by  M.  H. 
G.  SpaflEbrd,  formerly  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
revival  meetings  that  were  held  in  Chicago 
a  few  years  ago  nnder  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
D.  L.  Moody.  Mr.  Spafford  was  led,  by  the 
studies  which  his  participation  in  the  revival 
meetings  incited  him  to  make,  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  doctrine,  which  was  at  variance 
with  the  confession  of  his  own  church,  that 
only  those  who  "overcome,"  or  wholly  con- 
verted Christians,  are  immediately  saved,  while 
all  others,  including  the  mass  of  the  persons 
regarded  in  the  Orthodox  churches  as  "  con- 
verted," are  "  hurt  at  the  second  death,"  and 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  where  they  remain 
and  suffer  till  they  are  purified;  and  that 
punishment  is  not  eternal,  but  "  age-abiding," 
and  lasts  only  until  the  purification  is  accom- 
plished. He  was  excluded  from  his  church 
for  heresy,  when  he,  together  with  a  number 
of  other  church- members  who,  having  adopted 
his  views,  had  withdrawn  from  their  churches, 
organized  a  new  congregation.  The  Over- 
comers  believe  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  in- 
spired word  of  God,  and  accept  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity ;  and  they  claim  that  their  church 
was  organized  with  Abraham,  and  has  since 
that  time  been  buried  away  as  a  church,  but 
that  the  religion  to  which  it  testifies  has  been 
represented  by  sanctified  persons  in  the  cor- 
porate Church  throughout  the  intervening  ages^ 
At  the  same  time,  they  renounce  church  or< 
ganizations,  and  teach  that  the  true  children  ot 
God,  who  constitute  the  "Bride  of  Christ," 
are  called  to  step  out  and  show  the  world  in 
their  lives — in  every  movement  of  their  lives 
— a  higher  type  of  absolute  holiness,  urging  a 
complete  and  entire  consecration  of  th^  whole 
being  to  the  service  of  God.  They  lioUl  that 
all  souls  will  finally  be  restored  through  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ,  but  that,  if  a  soul  is 
not  entirely  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God 
in  this  life,  it  must  suffer  sevjere  purgatorial 
punishment.  Some  of  the  sect  are  said  to  be- 
lieve that  they  possess  a  degree  of  inspiration 
and  gifts  of  healing,  such  as  w«re  exercised  by 
the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  A  con- 
gregation of  Overcomers  has  been  organized 
at  Lake  View,  near  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
another,  a  larger  one^  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
A  party  of  seventeen  persons  of  this  sect 
started  during  the  summer  of  1881  for  Pales- 
tine, where,  they<  believe,  they  had  a  divine 
mission  to  gather  tho  Jews  into  the  land  of 
their  inheritance,  and  rule  over  them. 

OYSTER-BEDS,  Deteriobation  op.  The 
failure  of  the  oyster-beds  of  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States,  the  deterioration  of  those 
lying  in  Southern  waters,  and  the  necessity  of 
some  efforts,  either  upon  the  part  of  the  State 
governments  or  by .  individuals,  to  maintain 
the  supply  of  oysters  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
satisfy  the  large  and  increasing  demand  of  the 
consumers,  have  of  late  excited  much  atten- 
tion.   There  is  no  doubt  that  the  natural  beds 
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of  the  North  are  practically  exhausted,  and  diminiBh  the  number  of  ojsters?  A  bed  is 
that  the  production  of  the  Southern  beds  (of  extended  naturally  by  the  drifting  "  spat«" 
Maryland  and  Virginia)  is  greatly  diminished,  or  young  brood,  attaching  themBelves  to  anj 
It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  area  of  appropriate  *^  cultch  '^  contignoas  to  the  bed. 
the  latter  has  decreased,  notwithstanding  yari-  This  extension  is  greatest  in  the  direction  of 
ous  estimates  to  the  contrary,  arising  out  of  the  currents,  and  unless  some  substance  is  in- 
the  increased  price  of  oysters,  and  the  lack  of  terposed  between  the  soft  bottoms  (which  ire 
care  and  protection  to  the  oyster-beds.  Ad-  destructive  to  young  broods)  and  Uie  drifting 
mitting  that  the  Northern  beds  are  practically  '^  spat,"  they  wUl  sink  into  it  and  be  destroyed, 
exhausted,  and  have  become  mere  fattening-  Nature  offers  very  little  help  in  the  waj  of 
places  for  the  transplanted  Southern  oyster,  preventing  this  destruction,  and  h^ce  the 
it  is  still  open  to  question  whether  the  beds  of  great  expansion  of  the  beds  must  be  assigned 
Maryland  and  Virginia  are  deteriorating.  to  other  agents  than  natural  canses.  The  dim- 
It  being  impossible  to  speak  with  perfect  inution  of  the  number  of  oysters  might  hare 
accuracy  of  the  entire  area  covered  by  oysters  been  effected  by  deposits  of  earthy  or  vegeta- 
in  these  States,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  ble  matter,  so  as  to  bury  both  old  and  yoimf 
the  condition  and  peculiarities  of  beds  in  one  oysters ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  soeh 
district  will  serve,  approximately  at  least,  to  deposits  ever  having  been  made.  Again,  t 
express  the  condition  of  aU  the  rest.  The  only  change  in  the  character  of  the  water  and  hot- 
locality  which  has  been  thoroughly  studied  lies  tom  might  deprive  oysters  of  their  proper  food, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  oppo-  and  cause  their  deterioration  and  destructioo ; 
site  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  River.  This  but  such  a  change  would  act  suddenly,  and 
was  done  in  1878-^79,  and  includes  the  survey  impair  the  flavor  and  vitality  of  those  that  es- 
of  the  beds  of  Tangier  and  Pocomoke  Sounds,  caped.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  no  such  inl- 
and ascertaining  the  depth  of  the  water  over  pairment  has  taken  place,  but  on  the  contrarr 
the  beds,  the  direction  and  force  of  the  cur-  the  oysters  are  larger  and  finer  than  fonnerij, 
rents,  the  character  of  the  bottom,  the  effect  no  force  can  be  attributed  to  this  as  a  cause  of 
of  gales,  ice,  and  freshets,  and  also  of  fishery  the  dimioution  of  the  oysters.  These,  then,  be- 
with  dredges  or  tongs.  ing  dismissed  as  inadequate,  the  real  caose  is 

Tangier  and  Pocomoke  Sounds  are  arms  of  to  be  sought  in  the  agency  of  man. 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  lie  opposite  the  mouth  of        The  oyster- fishery  in  these  localities  is  ctr- 

the  Potomac,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay.  ried  on  chiefly  by  the  process  of  ^*  dredging.'^ 

The  former  extends  about   thirty-six    miles  This  is  performed  as  follows :   A  dredge  or 

north,  is  separated  from  the  bay  by  a  chain  of  scrape  resembles  a  large  iron  claw,  the  nails 

low,  marshy  islands,  and  receives  the  waters  representing  the  teeth  of  the  dredge.    To  the 

of  several  creeks  and  rivers.    The  shoals  on  back  of  this  is  fastened  a  bag  of  iron  mesb- 

either  side  of  the  channel  are  covered  with  work,  large  enough  to  hold  two  or  three  bnsb- 

oyster-beds,  and,  where  there  are  no  beds,  oys-  els.    Dredges  vary  in  size  from  two  to  fire 

ters  are  scattered  in  groups  or  singly.    They  feet  across  the  mouth,  and  of  greater  or  Ie$« 

are  also  found  as  continuations  of  the  beds,  weight.     Dredging-vessels  vary  in  size  from 

and,  generally  speaking,  oysters  may  be  taken  five  to  thirty  tons,  and  all  use  two  dredges, 

in  varying  numbers  throughout  Tangier,   in  These  are  dropped  one  from  each  side,  and  the 

depths  of  between  one  and  six  fathoms.    Poco-  vessel  being  kept  under  easy  sail,  they  fiH  aztd 

moke  Sound  is  twelve  and  a  half  miles  long  are  hauled  in  by  a  small  winch.    They  are 

and  about  nine  broad  near  the  middle.    The  then  emptied,  and  the  process  repeated.    Hie 

channel  is  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  the  main  mud,  sand,  sponge,  etc.,  are  separated  from  the 

body  of  the  sound  is  shoal,  and  these  shoals  oysters,  and,  together  with  the  oysters  unfit 

covered  with  oysters,  singly  or  in  groups,  or  for  market,  thrown  back  into  the  water.   As 

in  large,  well-defined  beds.     Several  creeks  and  the  limits  of  the  dredging-grounds  are  not  de- 

the  Pocomoke  River  empty  into  this  sound,  fined,  the  vessels  frequently  drag  quantities  of 

The  beds  were  located  and  marked  off,  and  the  shells  and  oysters  beyond  Uie  boundary  of  tbe 

area  ascertained   approximately.     The  entire  beds.    After  **  culling  ^*  the  oysters,  or  sep«ra^ 

area  in  both  sounds  upon  which  oysters  were  ing  them  from  tbe  old  shells,  these  shells  are 

found  amounts  to  fifty-four  square  miles.    The  thrown  back  again,  and  many  young  ojsten 

area  of  the  beds  proper,  where  the  vessels  for  with  them.    If  these  fall  on  suitable  groondik 

dredging  mostly  work,  amounts  to  six  square  sufficient  to  support  them,  they  form  a  maU 

miles  in  Tangier  and  four  in  Pocomoke  Sound,  colony,  which  soon  after,  by  the  action  of  tbe 

From  the  examination  made  in  1878  it  appears  dredges,  becomes  attached  to  the  main  bed,  and 

that  the  number  of  oysters  on  the  beds  has  thus  increases  the  area  of  the  latter, 
greatly  diminished  during  the  last  thirty  years,        A  further  question  presents  itself.    WiH  tbe 

that  the  area  of  the  beds  has  greatly  increased,  dredging  also  account  for  the  duninutioo  of 

and  that  there  has  been  no  change  of  the  usual  the  oysters  ?     Without    discussing   here  tbe 

natural  conditions  to  which  oysters  are  sub-  question  of  propagation,  it  may  be  stated  that 

jected.  the  male  and  female  of  the  American  vaiietr 

The  question  then  arises.  What  natural  cause  of  oyster  expel  the  generative  matter  into  die 

or  causes  would  both  expand  the  beds  and  water,  where  the  eggs  must  meet  the  male 
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fluid  in  order  to  be  fertilized.  Hence,  tbe 
more  compact  tbe  bed,  the  greater  the  chance 
of  the  ova  and  Bpennatozoa  coming  in  contact. 
If  the  mature,  spawn-bearing  ojsters  are  very 
mach  diminisheti  in  Duniber,  or  widely  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  the  chances  of  contact 
are  slight,  and  there  is  a  failure  of  reprodnc- 
tJoD.  Bot  the  removal  of  brood-oysters  is  not 
tbe  Bnm  total,  b;  an;  meana,  of  the  effects  of 
the  dredgin);.  Millions  of  young  oysters,  unfit 
for  market,  areoarried  off  sticking  to  the  sheila 
of  the  matare  oysters,  and  nearly  as  many 
youDg  are  destroyed  by  being  throwD  from  the 
dredging- vessel g  upon,  aoft  or  nnfavorable  bot- 
toma.  Aa,  then,  theoretically,  dredging  would 
eitend  the  beds  and  destroy  tbeir  fecundity,  it 
may  be  asked  whether  thia  has  been,  practi- 
callr.  the  case. 

Tb«  teatimoQj  of  the  fiahermen  is  anani- 
mons  aa  to  the  eztensioa  of  area,  aorae  of  the 
beds  having  donbled  in  size  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  They  also  testify  that  tbe  beds 
hare  materially  deteriorated  during  this  period. 


idence.  however,  is  afforded  by  In- 
vestigation, made  in  1879,  iu  regard  to  areas  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  where  oysters  existed  in  a 
locality  known  to  very  few  fishermen.  Here 
the  oysters  were  found  in  clusters  of  from 
three  or  four  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  with  clean, 
white  shells,  and  the  spaces  between  tbe  larger 
ones  filled  with  the  young  growth  and  barna- 
cles. The  mature  oysters  were  long  and  nar- 
row; ■whereas,  in  beds  worked  for  some  time, 
oysters  are  usually  single,  or  in  clusters  of  two 
or  three,  the  animala  are  fatter  and  thicker,  and 
the  shells  are  dirty,  with  much  mud  or  sand 
clinging  to  then).  These  new  beda  were  found 
to  be  hard,  and  the  clusters  more  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  bottom,  while  the  beds  in  tbe 
sound  were  soft,  and  the  oysters  ea»1y  obtained 
by  means  of  the  dredge.  All  the  oysters  et- 
amined  during  the  season  of  1S7S  were  meas- 
ured and  distributed  into  fonr  classes,  tbe  first 
two  tbe  mature,  the  last  two  the  young  growth. 
Over  twenty  thousand  were  meoanred  and  clas- 
sified, and  the  ratio  of  the  young  growth  to 
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the  matare  was  found  to  be  as  three  to  two.  ture  wonld  probably  outnnmber  the  young, 
Over  100,000  oysters  were  taken  from  the  beds  and  the  ratio  be  abnormally  small,  as  it  was 
in  the  sounds,  and  measured  and  classified  in  abnormally  large.  AVith  this  large  number  of 
like  manner,  and  the  ratio  of  young  to  mature  mature  oysters  there  would  be  increased  pro- 
was  found  to  be  as  three  to  six.  Thus  on  the  duction,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years,  agaia,  the 
new  beds  the  young  outnumbered  the  mature,  ratio  would  change,  while  the  number  of  oj»> 
wliile  on  the  worked  beds  in  the  sounds  the  ters  will  constantly  be  diminishing.  In  time, 
mature  outnumbered  the  young  growth.  however,  the  brood  -  oysters  will  become  so 

The  action  of  the  dredge  is  very  destructive  scarce  that  the  fertilization  of  the  eggs  will  be 
to  the  oysters  remaining  on  the  bed,  by  not  more  and  more  improbable,  and  the  young  re- 
only  roughly  detaching  them  from  different  main  in  tbe  minority ;  so  that,  if  the  fishing 
objects  to  which  they  cling,  but  also  leaving  continue,  tbe  entire  destruction  of  the  breeding 
them  in  such  positions  as  to  prevent  their  open-  power  will  be  but  a  matter  of  time, 
ing  the  valves  without  letting  in  mud  or  sand.  It  was  estimated,  from  careful  investigation, 
Thus  the  dredge  causes  the  destruction  indi-  that  the  number  of  oysters  removed,  in  1878, 
rectly  of  a  large  number  of  oysters  that  remain  was  over  1,500,000  per  day,  and  in  1879,  over 
after  its  passage,  and  hence  the  number  of  old,  T00,000  per  day.  In  the  soands  the  dredging 
empty  shells  should  be  greater  upon  a  bed  that  continues  throughout  the  year,  though  little  is 
has  been  dredged  than  upon  one  that  has  not ;  done  in  the  summer  months.  The  law  sanctions 
and  if  that  number  is  very  large,  it  shows  that  the  working  of  the  beds  from  October  1st  to 
the  population  of  the  bed  has  been  destroyed.  May  1st.  If  confined  to  this  period,  with  only 
The  quantity  of  matter  brouglit  up  by  the  three  full  working  days  each  week,  the  dredging 
dredge  was  measured  during  the  season  of  season  would  be  about  120  days,  and  in  tbit 
1879,  and  also  the  quantity  of  oysters  and  of  time  there  would  be  removed,  by  the  estimate 
debris.  On  the  unworked  beds,  this  latter  of  1878,  over  184,000,000  oysters,  and,  by  tbe 
amounted  to  30  per  cent  of  tlie  whole  quantity  estimate  of  1879,  over  89,000,000  oysters.  Tbe 
of  matter  brought  up ;  while  in  the  sounds  the  number  of  young  growth  would  be,  by  tJie  first 
debris  was  much  greater,  and  in  Pocomoke  estimate,  148,000,000 ;  by  the  second,  36,000,- 
Sound  it  amounted  to  97  per  cent.  000.     The  statistics  of  1879,  compared  ▼ith 

During  the  season  of  1878  a  method  was  those  of  1878,  show  that  there  were  twice  as 

devised  by  which  the  number  of  oysters  to  the  many  vessels  at  work  in  1878  as  in  1879;  and 

square  yard  could    be    determined    approxi-  the  difference  of  young  growth  is  due  to  tbe 

mately ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  tlie  num-  fact  that  the  summer  of  1879  waa  a  bad  (me 

ber  to  the  square  yard  should  be  greater  upon  for  the  "  spat,"  and  consequently  there  was  a 

the  old  beds  than  the  new.    If,  on  comparing  failure  of  "young."    The  mortality  among  the 

the  results  of  successive  seasons  on  the  same  young  after  attachment  is  about  50  per  cent, 

bed,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  oysters  to  and  consequently  only  about  74,400,000  of  tbe 

the  square  yard  is  decreasing,  it  may  be  con-  young  removed  in  1878-^79  would  have  at- 

eluded  that  too  large  a  number  is  annually  tainedtheageofoneyear.     If  none  of  the  ojs- 

removed.    Investigation  showed  that,  on  60  ters  had  been  removed  from  the  beds,  there 

per  cent  of  the  beds  in  Tangier  Sound,  there  would  have  been  about  259,000,000  more  on 

was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  oysters  in  the  beds  than  was  actually  the  case,  and  of 

1878-'79,  and  that  on  60  per  cent  of  the  beds  that  number  71   per  cent  were  mature  and 

the  number  of   oysters  to  the  square  yard  spawn-bearing.    Now,  as  65  per  cent  of  those 

was  less  than  on  the  newly  discovered  beds  in  in  the  beds  are  mature,  the  adding  of  250,000,- 

the  bay,  and  in  no  case  was  the  number  much  000  would  increase  the  percentage  to  68,  or  the 

greater.    In  Pocomoke  Sound,  an  every  bed  the  young  growth  would  be  in  a  more  hopeless  mi- 

nuraber  of  oysters  to  the  square  yard  was  eon-  nority  than  before. 

siderahly  less  than  in  1878,  and  also  much  be-  There  are,  then,  three  indications  of  the  d^ 

low  the  number  on  the  new  beds  in  the  bay.  terioration  of  the  beds :  The  number  of  the 

It  is  evident  that,  if  the^umber  of  the  young  young  is  eitlier  much  smaller  or  much  larger 

growth  falls  below  the  number  of  the  mature  than  the  number  of  mature  oysters,  and  in  tbe 

oysters,  the  fecundity  of  the  bed  is  impaired  ;  latter  case  is  so  large  as  to  be  abnormal;  tbe 

yet  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  the  young  out-  amount  of  debris  found  on  the  beds  is  moeh 

number  the  mature,  it  is  a  sign  of  increased  greater  than  in  the  newly  discovered  areas: 

production.    From  the  beds  in  question  many  and  the  number  of  oysters  to  the  square  jiid 

millions  of  oysters  are  annually  removed,  of  not  only  falls  below  what  it  should  be,  bat  has 

which  a  largo  percentage  is  mature,  and,  if  decreased  since  the  first  examination  in  1678. 

this  removal  of  one  class  is  excessive,  it  might  Considering  the  testimony  of  persons  liviogm 

show  itself  in  the  increased  ratio  of  young  to  the  vicinity  of  Tangier  and  Pocomoke  Sounds, 

mature.     Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  the  andtheresultsof  the  comparison  of  the  worked 

young  would  greatly  outnumber  the  mature  beds  in  the  sound  with  tbe  unworked  ones  in 

for  about  three  years,  or  the  period  to  pass  the  bay,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  former 

from  youth  to  maturity.    During  this  period  areas  are  much  impaired  in  productive  power, 

there  is  a  constant  removal  of  the  brood-oys-  and,  the  same  reasons  continuing  to  operate, 

ters,  60  that,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  ma-  there  will  be  a  constant  deterioration  until  that 
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prodactive  power  is  entirely  destroyed.    This  ported.    Hence,  by  the  deterioration  of  the 
deterioration  and  impaired  fecondity  can  only  beds,  not  only  would  the  price  be  much  in- 
be*accoanted  for  by  the  excessive  and  exhaast-  creased  for  all  classes,  but  the  poorer  among 
ive  fishery  in  the  sounds,  from  which  hereto-  our  citizens  would  many  of  them  be  thrown 
fore  the  beds  in  the  bay  have  been  free.    Quite  wholly  out  of  employment, 
probably,  were  the  remaining  beds  in  Ohesa-  To  this  statistical  and  historical  account  we 
peake  Bay  examined   carefully,  they   would  subjoin  a  description  of  the  natural  history  of 
show  indications  of  deterioration  similar  to  the  oyster,  with  special  reference  to  the  proc- 
those  discovered  in  the   Tangier  and  Pooo-  ess  of  reproduction,  and  the  conditions  influ- 
moke  beds.  encing  the  rate  of  increase.    For  material  em- 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  deteriora-  ployed  here  we  are  indebted  to  articles  con- 
tion  is  due  to  the  severe  fishing,  and  that  in  tributed  by  Lieutenant  Francis  Winslow. 
time,  unless  this  is  stopped,  it  will  produce  ut-  An  oyster-bed,  in  its  natural  and  undisturbed 
ter  exhaustion.    Foreign  experience  aptly  illus-  state,  consists  of  a  long,  narrow  ridge  of  shells 
trates  this.    The  records  of  production  of  the  and  oysters,  lying  generally  in  brackish  water, 
beds  of  Oancale  Bay,  on  the  northwest  coast  on  and  surrounded  by  sticky  bottoms,  a  mixt- 
of  France,  extending  over  a  period  of  about  ure  similar  to  clay  and  mud  being  the  most 
seventy  years  (1800  to  1868),  are  very  instructive,  favorable.    The  form  and  area  of  the  bed  are 
The  beds  comprise  an  area  of  about  150  acres,  variable,  but  naturally  the  length  is  greater 
and,  from  1800  to  1816,  produced  annually  than  the  breadth,  and  the  greatest  dimension 
from  400,000  to  2,000,000  oysters.   During  this  is  usually  in  the  direction  of  the  current.    The 
period  the  beds  became  so  thickly  stocked  that  bed  itself  is  made  up  of  masses  of  shells  and 
the  oysters  were  in  some  places  a  yard  thick,  oysters,  covering  areas  of  different  sizes,  and 
Subsequently  the  fishery  was  much  increased,  separated  from  each  other  by  mud  or  sand- 
and  the  oysters  were  removed  in  larger  quan-  sloughs,  though  frequently  it  is  unbroken,  and 
tities  till  1843.    From  1823  to  1848  it  is  sup-  the  animals  spread  evenly  and  continuously 
posed  that  the  dredgers  were  living  on   the  over  the  entire  area.    The  oyster  thrives  best 
oysters  accumulated  between  1800  and  1816.  in  slightly  brackish  water,  and  the  finest  va- 
in 1817  the  number  produced  was  5,600,000,  rieties  are  usually  found  in  water  of  a  lower 
and  until  1843  there  was  a  constant  increase,  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the  sea.   The  main 
the  number  taken  in  that  year  being  70,000,-  necessity  is  that  the  water  should  contain  a 
000.     In  1843  it  was  60,000,000,  and  thence-  sufficient  amount  of  lime  to  furnish  the  animal 
forward  there  was  a  constant  decrease.     From  with  the  principal  constituent  of   its  shell. 
1850  to  1856  the  decrease  was  from  50,000,000  That  part  of  tlie  oyster  usually  known  as  the 
to    18,000,000.     From   1859   to  1868  the  dc-  heart  is  a  muscle,  called  the  adductor  muscle ; 
crease  was  from  16,000,000  to  1,079,000,  the  its  office  is  to  keep  the  valves  or  shell  closed, 
ojsters  having    almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  prevent  the  ingress  of  hurtful  matter, 
though  the  inhabitants,  on  account  of  their  The  two  valves  are  hinged  at  the  round,  blunt 
safiTering,  dependent  condition,  were  not  bin-  end  of  the  shell,  and  between  this  hinge  and 
dered  from  fishing.    In  1870  there  was  a  com-  the  adductor  muscle  lies  the  body  of  the  oyster, 
plete  wreck  of  the  bottom,  which  could  only  -  or  visceral  mau^  which  is  made  up  of  the  light- 
be  remedied  by  a  total  prohibition  of  the  fish-  colored    reproductive   organs  and   the  dark- 
eries  for  several  years.     Similar  results  oc-  colored  digestive  ones,  packed  together  in  one 
carred  in  other  places  on  the  west  coast  of  continuous  mass.    The  mouth  of  the  oyster  is 
France,  where,  when  in  1854-^55,  15,000,000  that  part  nearest  the  hinge,  and  what  is  usu- 
oysters  were  taken  from  the  beds,  only  400,-  ally  called  its  "  beard  "  is  known  as  the  "  gills." 
000  could  he  obtained  in  1863-'64.     The  testi-  The  oyster  lies  on  its  side  in  the  shell,  and  the 
mony  of  English  experience  also  corresponds  minute  animal  and  vegetable  matter  contained 
with  that  just  given,  and  is  equally  valuable  in  the  water  forming  the  food  of  the  animal 
with  reference  to  the  course  which  must  sooner  is  passed  between  the  gills  to  the  mouth,  by  the 
or  later  be  taken  in  our  country  for  the  pres-  action  of  myriads  of  small  vibrating  hairs, 
ervation  of  the  oyster-beds  from  complete  ruin,  called  cilia.    These  cover  the  surface  of  the 
It  is  true  that  our  beds  are  so  extensive,  and  gills,  and  cause  a  strong  current  to  set  into  the 
oysters  are  so  widely  distributed  and  so  easily  lips  of  the  valves,  thus  bringing  in  not  only 
transported  and  transplanted,  that  the  total  what  is  suitable  for  food,  but  other  minute  par- 
failure  of  the  American  beds  must  be  post-  tides  of  matter. 

poned  for  some  time.     But  the  failure  of  beds  The  European  oyster  (Ostrea  edulis)  and  the 

m  different  localities  may  occur  at  any  time,  American  oyster  ( Ostrea  Virginiana)  are  vari- 

and  probably  those  of  Chesapeake  Bay  will  not  eties  of  the  same  family,  and,  though  differing 

last  many  years.    The  deterioration  and  exhans-  in  several  particulars,  are  not  so  dissimilar  but 

tion  of  our  beds  would  cause  great  distress  and  that  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth 

inconvenience  in  the  United  States,  where  the  and  life  of  one  may  be  considered  as  equally 

oyster  Is  no  luxury  simply,  but  a  means  of  sup-  so  for  the  other.    With  each  variety  the  f  orma- 

port  to  large  numbers.     Not  only  are  ^sters  tion  of  the  generative  matter  is  gradual,  and 

consumed  with  us  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  the  spawning-season  of  both  is  during  the  early 

bat  immense  numbers  are  also  annually  ex-  summer  months,  its  advent  depending  probably 
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upon  the  temperatare,  the  higher  temperature  growth,  the  animal  having  passed  throagb  its 

hastening  and  the  lower  retarding  that  event,  embryonic  life ;  its  organs  are  formed  and  in 

GeneraUy,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  the  active  operation ;  it   is  bat   immature.    The 

spawning-season  may  be  said  to  be  from  June  American  variety  increases  more  rapidly  than 

1st  until  August  15th,  though  variations  of  the  the  European.    Observations  during  the  sun- 

temperature  and  density  of  the  surrounding  mer  of  1879  in  Chesapeake  Bay  show  that,  in 

waters  may  expand  or  contract  that  period  the  first  three  months  of  existence,  the  oyster 

considerably.  increases  in  size  from  a  hardly  visible  speck  to 

All  authorities  upon  the  early  stages  of  the  an  average  length  of  one  and  a  quarter  inch,  and 

European  variety  concur  in  the  statement  that  a  few  were  over  two  inches  long.  After  the  first 

the  young  oyster,  or  ^^  spat,^'  is  formed  by  the  year  the  increase  is  not  so  rapid,  and  oysters 

fertilization  of  the  eggs  of  the  female  while  of  two  or  three  years  of  age  are  about  two 

within  the  shell  of  that  animal,  and  that  the  inches  broad  and  three  inches  long.    In  three 

*^  spat  ^'  is  held  between  the  gills  and  thus  pro-  years,  at  the  most,  the  American  ojster  is  eon- 

tected  by  the  parent  until  the  shell  is  formed,  sidercd  mature.    With  the  European  variety 

Many  authorities  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  growth  is  much  slower,  and  at  maturi^ 

the  parents  are  hermaphrodites;  but  the  accu-  they  are  very  much  smaller  than  the  American 

racy  of  this  view  is  open  to  much  doubt.    The  oyster. 

most  material  difference  between  the  Euro-        With  all  animals  Nature  strives  to  proride 

pean  and  American  varieties  is  in  the  manner  against  the  destruction  of  the  young  alter  birth 

of  impregnating  the  eggs  of  the  female.    Ac-  by  insuring  a  sufficient  number  to  allow  for  all 

cording  to  the  best  authorities,  the  eggs  of  the  ravages;  and  the  greater  the  danger  to  theim- 

European  variety  are  fertilized  by  the  passage  mature  the  larger  will  be  the  number  provided 

of  the  male  fluid  into  the  water,  and  thence  to  meet  those  dangers.    Hence,  as  the  embryo 

between  the  valves  and  gills  of  the  female.  European  oyster  receives  some  protection  and 

The  young  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  ova  the  American  none,  it   is  inferred   that  the 

and  spermatozoa  are  held  and  protected  within  number  of  American  embryos  in  any  conuno- 

the  gills  of  the  female  until  the  shells  are  nity  will  be  subjected  to  greater  danger,  and 

formed,  and  until  they  are  quite  well  advanced  consequently  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  nnm- 

in  development,  haviug  at  the  time  of  their  ber  of  eggs  and  spermatozoa  are  provided,  that 

expulsion  locomotive  powers  of  their  own,  the  production  may  not  be  less.     Investigations 

which  enable  them  to  swim  about  and  seek  a  seem  to  support   this  conduaion.     Professor 

fit  place  for  attachment.  Mdbius,  in  his  work  on  the  oyster  and  oyster- 

The  American  variety  differs  in  this,  that  culture,  estimates  the  number  of  eggs  spawned 

the  young  oyster  is  not  found  within  the  gills  by  the  European  variety  as  nearly  2,000,000, 

of  either  parent,  nor  does  the  fertilization  take  and  his  estimate  is  supported  by  Eyton,  in  his 

place  within  the  shell,  but  the  contents  of  the  ''  History  of  the  Oyster  and  Oyster  Fisheries^" 

generative  organs  of  both  sexes  are  expelled  Professor  Brooks  estimates  the  possible  nom- 

into  the  water,  there  to  stand  the  chance  of  ber  of  eggs  spawned  by  the  American  varietj 

coming  into  contact.    It  is  evident  that  a  large  to  be  as  large  as  60,000,000,  and  the  aversge 

measure  of  protection  is  afforded  the  young  of  number  to  be  over  9,000,000,  or  about  nine 

the  European  variety  by  the  inclosing  shells  of  times  as  many  as  the  European  variety  spawns, 

the  parent,  and  that  this  protection  is  given  The  number  of  embryos  surviving  and  mator- 

during  the  most  precarious  stages  of  their  ex-  ing  can  not  be  accurately  stated  for  either  n- 

istence,  while  the  ova  and  spermatozoa  of  the  riety,  as  we  have  not  data  sufficient  to  deter- 

American  oyster  are  not  only  left  to  a  happy  mine  the  Question.    The  results,  however,  of 

chance  for  their  successful  union,  but  the  re-  Professor  Mdbius's  examinations  of  the  Sebles- 

suiting  young  are  exposed,  unprotected,  to  all  wig-Holstein  beds  are  valuable  and  snggestiTe. 

the  vicissituaes  of  climate,  and  to  the  ravages  These  were  made  by  government  officials  from 

of  all  enemies.  1730  to  1852,  in  the  following  manner:  £b^ 

After  the  formation  of  the  shell  and  the  de-  bed  was  dreoged  over  in  three  or  six  places, 

velopment  of  the  locomotive  powers,  the  young  according  to  its  size,  and  the  oysters  taken 

of  both  varieties  begin  their  search  for  a  per-  were  divided  into  three  classes,  and  carefillj 

manent  resting-place  or  point  of  attachment,  counted.    The  classes  were  styled  marketable, 

Such  points  of  attachment  must  soon  be  oh-  medium,  and  young  growth.     The  first  were 

tained,  or  the  young   oyster  perishes.    Any  the  full  growth  and  mature,  from  two  sntl 

moderately  rough,  hard   substance,  provided  three  quarters  to  three  and  a  half  inches  in 

the  surface  is  clean,  is  suitable  for  the  purpose,  length  and  breadth,  and  about  seven  tenths 

and  such  objects,  placed  so  as  to  attract  the  of  an  inch  thick.    The  medium  oysters  were 

young  brood,  are  called  *^  cultch."    Pieces  of  those  half  grown,  from  six  to  seven  tenths  of 

wood,  planks,  stones,  old  shells,  tiles,  etc.,  have  an  inch   thick,  and   about   three   inches  ia 

been    successfully    used.    Upon    findmg    the  breadth.    The  young  growth  were  those  of 

"cultch,"  the  "spat"  attaches  itself  firmly,  one  or  two  years  old. 

and  thenceforward,  so  far  as  its  own  power  is        From  these  observationa,   made    annnaUjt 

concerned,  is  located  for  ever.  Professor  Mobius  discovered  that  there  wers 

The  development  is  now  one  of  ordinary  on  an  average  421  medium  oysters  to  every 
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1,000  marketable  ones — ^that  is,  oat  of  every  The  French  Government  assumes  control  of 

1,421  oysters,  1,000  were  full-grown.    And  he  all  oyster-beds  and  fore-shores.    Dredging  is 

gives  it  as  his  decision  that  about  1,000,000  fixed  for  a  certain  time,  which  is  determined  by 

eggs  are  spawned  by  each  oyster,  and  that  the  local  commission.    A  third  or  a  fourth  of 

about  44  per  cent  of  the  oysters  on  a  bed  a  bed  is  buoyed  off  each  year,  and  dredged 

spawn  each  season.    From  the  above  it  is  evi-  only  for  removing  weeds,  mud,  vermin,  etc. 

dent  that  1,000  oysters  would  void  every  sea-  TheTemaiuder  of  the  bed  is  open  to  all  licensed 

son  440,000,000  eggs,  and  that  only  421  of  the  persons  for  a  specified  time.    The  following 

resulting  embryo  would  survive,  or  1,045,000  year  another  part  is  reserved,  and  occasionally 

Qggs  would  perish  where  one  survived.     But  portions  are  reserved  for  longer  periods.    In 

the  medium  oysters  also  spawn,  though  send-  accordance  with  government  regulations  the 

ing  forth  a  less  number  of  eggs,  and  Mobius  beds  are  not  to  be  opened  for  fishing  until  the 

estimates  that  421  in  the  community  would  *^  spaf  has  acquired  strength  to  resist  the  ac- 

prodnce  about  60,000,000,  or  the  1,421  would  tion  of  the  dredge,  say  until  the  end  of  Janu- 

spawn  together  about  500,000,000  eggs,  and  ary.    A  bed  with  well-established  breeding 

from  these  500,000,000  only  421  oysters  would  qualities  has  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  its  area 

be  produced,  or,  where  one  oyster  arrived  at  set  apart  as  a  reserve,  and  dredging  over  such 

maturity  nearly  2,000,000  eggs  or  oy:»ters  per-  part  is  prohibited.    A  fishery  guard-boat  isez- 

ished !  pected  to  take  part  in  the  working  of  each 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  data  bed.  A  bed  encumbered  with  weeds  or  other 
in  regard  to  decrease  in  number  and  increase  noxious  matter  is  opened  for  dredging  until 
in  size  of  American  embryo  oysters.  These  cleansed.  Beds  on  which  there  is  never  any 
efforts  were  put  forth  in  Tangier  and  Poco-  production  of  ^^spaf  are  to  be  kept  open 
moke  Sounds  in  the  summer  of  1879,  when  a  through  the  season,  and  after  working  any 
number  of  earthenware  tiles  were  deposited  as  bed  it  is  required  to  be  examined,  and,  if  nec- 
*^  spat  ^'-collectors.  On  inspection  it  was  found  essary,  the  '^  cultch  "  replenished.  The  close- 
that  the  oysters  continued  attaching  until  about  time  is  between  May  1st  and  August  1st,  and 
the  20th  of  August,  and  that  the  largest  num-  is  strictly  observed. 

ber  attached  about  the  first  of  the  month ;  be-  By  these  means  the  beds  on  the  French  coast 

tween  August  23d  and  October  10th  the  mor-  have  been  much  improved.    It  may  be  well  to 

tality  was  shown  to  be  fully  50  per  cent;  fat-  see  how  foreign  experience  can  be  utilized  for 

nre  examinations  of  the  ^^spaf -collectors  will  our  good  in  this  matter, 

probably  show  a  diminished  mortality,  as  the  The  deterioration  of  an  oyster-bed  and  its 

animal  will  be  better  able  to  protect  itself  as  it  impaired  fecundity  will  be  shown  in  five  sev- 

inoreases  in  size,  but  the  destruction  among  eral  ways :  1.  By  the  general  appearance  and 

the  unprotected,  delicate  embryos  must  be  im-  condition  of  the  beds  and  animals,  the  preva- 

raense,  and  (as  it  is  as  great  as  50  per  cent  lence  of  mud  and  sand,  the  oysters  being  large 

after  attachment)  it  must  be  much  more  serious  and  single,  and  the  shells  covered  with  worms, 

prior  to  that  event.  etc.    2.  The  ratio  of  young  to  mature  oysters 

Lieatenant  Winslow  gives,  as  the  result  of  will  be  abnormally  large  or  small.  8.  The 
his  observations  in  1879,  that  on  a  natural  amount  of  dibris  in  the  bed  will  be  very  large 
an  worked  bed  the  ratio  of  young  oysters  to  (say  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  contents  of 
those  of  mature  age  is  as  one  to  two,  or  where  the  dredges).  4.  The  number  of  oysters  on 
there  are  1,500  oysters  1,000  would  be  matured  the  beds  wiU  be  found  to  decrease  each  year. 
and  500  young.  Professor  Brooks  estimates  5.  The  discovery  of  unusual  inhabitants  of  the 
the  number  of  eggs  voided  by  the  American  beds  other  than  oysters,  or,  in  general  terms, 
oyster  at  from  9,000,000  to  60,000,000 ;  10,000,-  marked  changes  in  the  fauna  of  the  beds,  indi- 
000  may  be  taken  as  an  average.  The  1,000  cate  deteriorations.  In  cases  like  these  protec- 
mature  oysters  in  the  community  would  then  tion  must  be  assured  in  order  to  prevent  entire 
spawn  10,000,000,000  eggs,  and  as  the  young  destruction.  If  deterioration  is  due  to  exces- 
Earopean  oyster  has  been  found  to  spawn  about  sive  fishery,  that  must  be  prohibited ;  but,  as 
one  third  as  many  as  the  mature  animal,  we  many  of  our  poorer  fellow -citizens  find  sup- 
may  consider  the  same  to  be  true  for  the  Ameri-  port  in  this  industry,  restriction  manifestly 
can  variety.  The  500  young  would  then  spawn  must  be  used,  not  entire  prohibition.  The 
1,600,000,000  eggs,  or  the  total  number  in  the  larger  the  area,  of  course  the  less  exhaustive 
community  would  spawn  11,600,000,000  eggs,  will  be  the  fishery  in  any  particular  locality, 
from  which  would  result  500  oysters,  or  about  for  the  fishermen  will  naturally  leave  old  and 
30,000,000  eggs  or  oysters  would  perish  where  worn-out  beds  and  seek  for  those  newly  dis- 
one  was  preserved.  Lieutenant  Winslow ^s  ob-  covered  and  well  stocked.  Fortunately  for  us, 
servations  convince  him  that  the  beds  of  Po-  the  area  covered  by  oysters  along  the  coast  of 
comoke  Sound  at  least  are  in  a  condition  very  the  United  States  is  so  great  that  at  present 
similar  to  the  French  beds  before  they  were  when  any  bed  or  locality  begins  to  fail  the 
subjected  to  the  action  of  protective  laws.  As  fishery  is  transferred  to  other  points.  This  is 
tliese  Lave  been  made  to  yield  again  a  profita-  shown  by  the  fact  that  vessels  have  left  the 
ble  return,  it  may  be  well  here  to  take  note  sounds  {ind  work  now  in  the  beds  in  Chesa- 
how  protection  is  rendered  effectual  peake  Bay. 
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In  time,  however,  the  entire  areas  will  he  special  knowledge  on  this  subject,  should  be 

known,  and  all  future  extension  of  the  fishing-  appointed;  and  a  fishery-gaard  should  be  pot 

ground  will  be  artificial  in  these  areas.    New  under  their  control.    This  commission  should 

beds  will  probably  be  found  off  the  months  of  endeavor  to  prevent  exhaustive  dredging;  to 

creeks  or  rivers,  and  not  far  from  beds  already  secure  the  reservation  of    beds  containing  a 

known.    The  extension  of  old  can  be  effected  large  number  of  young  growth ;  to  put  a  stop 

by  depositing  suitable  "  cultch  "  upon  the  hot-  to  the  removal  of  the  young  gi-o wth ;  to  enforce 

torn  near  the  beds,  so  as  to  afford  a  place  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  close  times ;  to  see 

the  attachment  of  the  drifting  ^^  spat."'    Stones,  that  the  beds  are  cleansed  before  the  advent 

ballast,  old  shells,  etc.,  make  excellent  cultch,  of  the  young  brood ;  to  have  exposed  suitable 

which  should  be  exposed  late  in  the  spring.    A  *^  cultch  ^'  when  the  bed  has  been  long  worked; 

number  of  mature  oysters  being  deposited  with  and  to  destroy  star-fish,  drills,  etc.,  that  maj 

the  shells,  materially  aid  in  extending  the  beds,  exist  on  the  beds.    The  following  warning  is 

As  the  consumption  of  the  oyster  is  con-  given  by  Professor  MSbius :  "  In  North  Amer- 

stantly  increasing,  any  failure  of  supply  will  ica  the  oysters  are  so  fine  and  so  cheap  that 

of  course  add  to  the  price  and  induce  exhaust-  they  can  be  eaten  daily  by  all  classes;  hence 

Ive  fishery ;  and  in  time  it  will  become  so  great  they  are  now,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time, 

that  strict  protective  laws,  rigidly  enforced,  a  real  means  of  subsistence  for    the   people, 

will  be  required  in  order  to  prevent  the  destruc-  This  enviable  fact  is  no  argument  against  the 

tion  of  this  branch  of  industry.  injnriousness  of  a  continuous  and  severe  fisb- 

Inasmuch  as  legislation  on  this  subject  will  ing  of  the  beds.  .  .  .  But  as  the  number  of 

probably  be  needed  ere  long.  Lieutenant  Wins-  consumers  increases  in  America  the  price  will 

low  suggests  several  points  worthy  of  consid-  also  surely  advance,  and  then  there  will  arise 

eration.     Organized    and    systematic    efforts  the  desire  to  fish  the  beds  more  severely  than 

ought  to  be  made  to  discover  new  beds  and  to  hitherto;  and  if  they  do  not  accept  in  time 

extend  the  old  ones.    Experiments  also,  look-  the  unfortunate  experience  of  the  oyster-coh- 

ing  to  the  artificial   cultivation   of  oysters,*  urists  of  Europe,  they  will  surely  find  tbeir 

ought  to  be  made  and  continued.    A  fishery  oyster-beds  impoverished  for  having  defied  the 

commission,  composed  of  intelligent  men,  with  hioconotic  laws.'' 


PANAMA  CANAL.    The  project  of  con-  ond  constitutive  meeting  was  held  on  the  8d  of 

necting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  by  March.    The  report  then  made  stated  that  there 

means  of  a  tide-level  ship-canal  across  thelsth-  were  102,230  shareholders,  and  that  the  work 

mus  of  Panama,  has  been  carried  through  its  would  probably  be  completed  in  1888.    Borings 

preliminary  stages  during  the  year,  under  the  and  examinations  which  had  been  made  showed 

chai'ter  granted  by  the  Colombian  Government  that  there  would  be  from  78,000,000  to  75,000,- 

to  a  French  company.     The  first  constitutive  000  cubic  metres  of  earth  to  be  removed.    The 

meeting  of  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Company,  to  estimated  cost  of  excavation  was  430,000,000 

which  the  grant  of  the  original  Intemation-  francs;  construction  of  weirs  and  trenches  to 

al  Company  (see  "Annual  Cyclopfledia,"  1878,  convey    fresh    water  to   the  sea,   46,000,000 

title  Colombia)  had  been  transferred,  was  held  francs ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  dock  and 

in  Paris  on  the  81st  of  January,  M.  Ferdinand  tide-gates  on  the  Pacific  side,  36,000,000  francs 

do  Lesseps  presiding.     A  report  was  submitted  — mining  the  total  cost  512,000,000  franes. 

by  M.  de  Lesseps,  in  which  the  impracticability  The  contractors,  Messrs.  Convrenx  ami  ller- 

of  the  rival  Nicaragua  scheme  was  dwelt  upon,  sent,  whose  operations  were  placed  in  charge  of 

and  it  was  stated  that  agreement  with  the  M.  Blanchet,  would  begin  the  great  cutting  at 

United  States  authorities  had  been  reached,  Culebra  by  October,  and,  before  the  end  of  the 

subject  only  to  the  proviso  that  the  neutrality  year,  work  would  be  begun  all  along  the  line, 

of  the  canal  should  be  assured.    It  was  further  At  this  meeting  the  company  was  unanimooal/ 

stated  that  subscriptions  had  been  received  for  declared  to  be  definitely  constituted. 
1,209,609  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  company,        The  engineers  and  others,  who  left  Paris  eiHj 

of  which  994,458  were  given  in  France.    The  in  January,  arrived  at  the  Isthmus  aboot  the 

entire  capital  would  be  600,000,000  francs,  one  middle  of  February.     M.  Blanchet  followed 

half  of  which  would  be  covered  by  the  issue  of  in  April,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  forward 

obligations,  the  other  half  being  distributed  in  the  surveys  and  examinations  of  the  groood 

shares  of  500  francs  each.    The  report  also  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  preparing  for  the 

made  known  that  seventy  engineers,  superin-  work  that  was  to  follow.     There  were  alreadr 

tendents,  and  doctors  had  already  been  sent  to  seventeen  brigades  of  surveyors  in  the  field, 

the  Isthmus,  that  steam-engines  had  been  or-  and  it  was  announced  that  the  results  of  their 

dered,  and  that  arrangements  would  be  made  examinations  were  so  favorable  that  it  ^^ 

for  the  employment  of  8,000  laborers.    A  sec-  believed  that  the  route  would  be  somewhat 

•  See **Aiiniiiii~(^ck>|MBdiA,''  ToLxix (1879), p.  OOL  shortened,  and  the  time  and  expense  neoeatfj 
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to  carry  out  tbe  undertaking  woald  be  less  to  the  idea  of  oonBtmctiiig  a  railroadf  with  at  lenst 

than   had  been  estimated.     There  was  more  eight  parallel  linw,  close  to  the  Cd^ 

earth  and  le«.  rock  to  be  removed  than  had  ^^^A^eYaWtL^t^oS^^^^^                          to 

been  supposed,  and  the  rock  was  less  difficult  Panama  it  will  run  throu;?h  solid  pyroxenic  rock  and 

to  deal  with.     In  addition  to  the  final  surveys,  sandstone  tufiL,  such  as  you  may  see  on  the  Bovedas 

much  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  collect-  promenade  at  Panama. 


ing  machinery  and  supplies,  establishing  quar-  .  ^  ^g*T^  ^^  *^"*1  execution  of  our  plans,  wo 

1  *  T      *  "^  ^  *^*^»i.-      1  L  *  °   lu  have  as  yet  not  done  very  much.    But  tlic  ground  has 

ters  for  workmen,  and  gettmg  laborers  together.  ^,^0^  thoroughly  prepared,  and  we  shaU  now  go  ahead 

M.  Blanchet  succumbed  to  the  climate  and  the  fast.    Operations  have  been  bcjun  on  the  Colon  side 


effects  of  overwork,  and  died  on  the  Isthmus  of  the  Isthmus.  The  excavators  are  at  work,  and  work- 
in  November.     M.  Roux,  who  was  the  chief  in  ^bo^  have  been  erected  for  fitting  toffethcr  and  re- 

charge  of  the  sonndmg  and  testing  of  the  ma-  rna^'^'''Jhe"Sr^tora34.'^e^"?yllf.i'«! 

tenal  to  be  excavated,  returned  to  Fans  in  the  Couvreux  and  Hersent  are  of  the  most  powerful  kind, 

autumn.      The  following  extracts  are  from  a  The  drags  will  bo  capable  of  removing  from  eighteen 

statement  made  by  him  to  a  correspondent  on  hundred  to  two  thousand  cubic  metres  of  subaqueous 

the  23d  of  November :  alluvial  matter  daily.    As  reKards  the  rock,  my  idea 

,  ^    ,   ,      ^        ^  ,          _.       „.„  ,                -  was  to  use  the  compressed-air  perforators  employed  so 

I  find  that  from  Colon  to  Tiger  ITdl  the  route  adopt-  guooessfully  at  Freggio,  the  Prato,  tlie  Mont  Cenis, 

ed  for  the  canal  runs  almost  entirely  through  alluvial  and  the  St.  Gothard.     Nothing  is  yet  definitively 

aoil.     Here  and  there  you  have  volcanic  tufa,  however,  settled  about  these  perforators.     We  have  not  pierced 

From  Tiger  Hill  to  San  Pablo  we  have  conglomerate  through  any  rock.     Up  to  the  present  wc  have  been 

soil,  clays,  etc    Between  San  Pablo  and  Matachin  wo  husica  witn  preliminary  investigations,  soundings, 

oom3  to  the  alluvial  formation  of  the  Chagres,  whence  hydiographic  surveys,  etc. 
for  some  dlstince  the  level  of  the  district  traversed  is 

very  little  above  that  ofthesea-twentv-five  metres,  or  ^    j^^^^  thought  the  work  could  be  com- 

aayeiirhtvleetatmost.    At  Matachin  the  canal  will  run  i^j>                  °         v^           i.j          jj 

throi^rh  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  route.    Here  we  P]^^^^  \"  *®^®"^  y^^**®*  ^"^  °^°^?  depended  on 

have  to  do  with  solid  rock — a  moit  characteristic  spec-  the  health  of  the  workmen.     The  climate  was 

imen  of  which  is  met  with  close  to  the  cataract  of  the  not  80  unfavorable  as  had  been  reported.    Yel- 

RioObUpo.    The  rock  is  hardest  just  beyond  the  cat-  ]o^y  foyer  was  not  epidemic  on  tlie  Isthmus, 

aract — on  the  Panama  side.    Next  comes  more  clayey  i.v^„«i,  au^,.^  ,„/>,.«  i^^oi  #/x„/v.o    n,i.;/tV.    ^,^^1. 

tufa,  overlviag  the  dolorite  of  the  Serro  Culebra,  tlie  ^*^««g*^  ^^®»^®  ?^®^®  ^""^^  i®!®"  7*"?J^  .^^F® 

highest  po'mt  on  the  canal  route.    From  Matachin  to  more  or  less  dangerous,  but  not  sutnciently 

Culebra  the  cuttings  will  be  extremely  deep — in  parts  prevalent  or  unavoidable  to  threaten   serious 

as  deep  as  cig'hty-seven  metres  (roughly  three  liun-  embarrassment.     There  w^re  at  that  time  from 

dred  feet),  ana  hereabout  we  have  been  brought  fa«)  .  5Q0  ^o  2,000  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the 

to  face  with  a  most  difficult  problem — perhaps  the  '                '    t            .     -i.       £  a.u            i.* 

most  difficult  wo  have  had  to  d6al  with-what  indina-  company ;  the  m^onty  of  them  natives— ne- 

tion  should  the  canal-banks  have  I    This  point  has  groes  and   Indians.      There   were   also  some 

had  my  most  carcfuJ  oonsi deration.    On  a  superficial  blacks  from  Jamaica,  some  Chinese,  and  a  nam- 

view  of  the  question  it  would  seem  natural  to  cut  ^j^r  of  Europeans 

down  in  as  nearly  perpendicular  a  line  as  possible.  j^  ^  ^y^  ^  "^  ^  j  majority  of  the 
Indeed,  manv  engmeers— ^»ome  of  them  Americans—  .  -^^^^^^  **"«  "**"'  ^*-  vr  .,  **  "*«jv'»»»'j 
press3d  us  for  a  summary  settlemsnt  of  the  difficulty  stock  of  the  ranama  Kailroad  Company  was 
in  that  sense.  It  seem3d  to  me,  however,  in  the  high-  purchased  by  the  canal  company,  and  arrange- 
est  decree  foolish  and  reckless  to  ^ive  so  grave  a  mat-  ments  were  made  for  absorbing  the  whole  of 
tera  solution  without  previous  invcsti^tion  of  the  jj.  ^j^  certain  terms,  with  the  consent  of  the  in- 
most senous  kmd.  A  perpendicular  or  nearly  per-  j;  .j.,„i  i.«ij^««  t-k^  *.r«»,:»oi  or»^.,»f  ..#  *i^« 
peudicular  cultiuT  would,  if  cours3,  have  greit  ad-  dividual  holders  The  nommal  amount  of  the 
vantiTos,  if  it  could  be  m.ide,for  it  is  evident  that  the  stock  of  the  railroad  company  was  $7,000,000, 
alighteit  additional  inclination  given  to  the  banks '  but  it  had  been  paying  a  dividend  of  20  per 
must  enormously  increase  the  quantity  of  rock  to  bo  cent,  and  the  shares  had  boon  quoted  as  high  as 

.'Sr^'irw^tcMeatKe"^^^^^^^^^^^  «275..    The  total  cost  to  the  canal  company  of 

be  examined  minutely  from  the  summit  to  the  very  securing  possession   of   the   railway  property 

bed  of  the  projected  canal.    I  feared  that  the  upper  was  about  $20,000,000. 

strata  of  ro2K  mi;g[ht  be  found  to  rest  on  a  rotten  and  The  prospect  of  a  successful  prosecution  of 

unstable  foundation.     In  replv  to  the  su^stions  ^he  canal  enterprise  has  raised  the  question  of 

made  m3  I  said,  "  Let  us  see  whether  this  rock  has  a  ..„  ««i„*:^„  4.^  *u^  »..ki:^  i^t^^^^t^,,  r^p  ..^..^/^mo 

•table  basis."    In  the  sequel  my  doubts  were  shown  '^  relation  to  the  public  interests  of  various 

to  have  been  reasonable.    At  about  one  hundred  feet  commercial    nations.       I  he   original   contract 

from  the  ro3!iy  surface  I  cam?  to  tufa,  which,  though  made  by  the  Colombian  Government  with  the 

orij^inally  clavey,  had  gradually  become  sandy  and  Civil  International  Society  of  the  Intoroceanio 

mimCeroii^(M2U^ ag^ltain^  find  aqui^^^^      Now,  had  Canal,  whose  rights  and  privileges  have  been 

wo  listened  to  the  advice  of  our  over-ha^ty  enjnneenncr  r^        '        i^^iTi.               •    ^y       y  n 

friends  and  dscided  to  cut  straight  banks,  the  super-  transferred  to  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Company, 

atratuin  of  rocks,  restin^r  on  a  sandy  foundation,  must  contains  the  following  provision,  constituting 

have  fallen  into  the  bed  of  the  canal  and  blocked  it.  Article  V :   **  The  Government  of  the  republic 

We  shall  therefore  have  to  make  the  banks  slope  con-  declares  neutral  in  all  times  the  ports  of  both 

■^  The  Panama  Canal  Confess  was  much  exercised  f  ^^tremities  of  the  canal  and  the  waters  of  the 

by  the  numerous  and  periodic  inundations  of  the  Cha-  latter  from  ocean  to  ocean  ;  and  consequently, 

ffres.    To  oppose  them  it  was  su-^<;estcd  that  an  arti-  in  case  of  war  between  other  nations,  the  tran- 

flcud  barrage  should  be  constructed  at  Gamboa.    It  git  through  the  canal  will  not  be  interrupted 

hMb-sen  pronosed  that  the  enormous  amou^^  by  this   motive;    the   mercantile  vessels  and 

at  Culebra  should  be  transferred  to  Gamboa.    Being  ./             1       #     11        «.•           i<Ai.            1 1  _*n  u^ 

water-tight,  it  would  make  an  admirable  barrier,  and  the  people  of  all  nations  of  the  world  will  be 

no  masonry  would  be  needed.    The  engineers  incline  permitted  to  enter  the  said  porta  without  be- 
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iDff  disturbed  or  detained.     In  general,  every  drawUck  iroon  their  export«fcion ;  nor  ahaU  the  dti- 

V Jeal  may  pass  freely  without  any  distinction.  ^^.J^^f^TiK^M^tu^ve'^^TiSt 

exclusion,  or  preference  of  nationalities  or  per-  subjected  for  thus  passing  the  said  isthmus ;  but,  in 

sons,  on  payment  of  the  dues  and  under  ob-  ordertoseouretothemselves  the  tranquil  and  ooxutuit 

servance  of  the  rules  established  by  the  priv-  eiyoyment  of  these  advantages,  and  as  xm  especial  oom- 

ileged  company  for  the  use  of  the  said  canal  P'^«*^^'*/£J\^*^J?''^*^'«^u  ^'''J^*.^v*''L^ 

5   .*     J    ^ ^i^««:^«      ■p^^^..4.;««   ;«  ^^A^  ^4  have  acquired  by  the  fourth,  filth,  and  sixth  aitida 

and  Its  dependencies.     Exception  is  made  of  of  thiTSeaty,  the  United  States  giSaiantees  positivdj 

foreign  troops,  who  may  not  pass  without  the  to  New  Granada,  by  the  present  stipulation,  the  per- 

permission  of  Congress,  and  ships  of  the  na-  feet  neutrality  or  the  before-mentioned  isthmus,  with 

tions  at  war  with  the  United  States  of  Colom-  the  view  that  the  free  transit  from  the  one  to  the  other 

bia,  whohayenotpreriouslyacqniredtheright  ru?rL%^Mle"r'&'''ert.'r23rh.'SoS 

of  passage  in  all  times  by  treaty  stipulations  -  quence,  the  United  Stetes  also  guarantees  in  the  same 

guaranteeing  the  sovereignty  of  Colombia  over  manner  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which 

the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  territory  where  New  Granada  has  and  possesses  over  the  said  teni- 

the  canal  is  excavated,  as  well  as  the  immunity  ^ory,  etc. 

and  neutrality  of  the  same  canal,  its  ports,  bays,  For  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject, 
dependencies,  and  adjacent  seas.^*  Article  XXI  and  of  the  discussions  relating  thereto,  it  is 
of  the  same  contract  declares  that  the  grantees,  necessary  also  to  recall  the  provisions  of  the 
or  whoever  in  future  may  succeed  to  their  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
rights,  '^  may  transmit  them  to  other  capitalists  Great  Britain,  concluded  April  19,  1850,  and 
or  financial  societies,  but  it  is  absolutely  for-  ratified  the  same  year,  known  as  the  Clayton- 
bidden  to  cede  or  hypothecate  them  to  any  for-  Bulwer  treaty.  One  purpose  of  this  compact 
eign  nation  or  governments^  A  violation  ot  was  to  secure  a  surrender  of  all  British  pre- 
this  prohibition  would  forfeit  all  the  rights  tensions  to  possession  or  authority  in  Central 
granted.  America.  It  was  also  intended  to  promote  the 
Article  XXXV,  of  "  a  general  treaty  of  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal  at  5ic- 
peace,  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce  be-  aragua,  to  protect  it  when  constructed,  and  to 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  secure  its  neutrality.  The  two  governments  de- 
New  Granada,"  which  was  concluded  at  Bo-  clared  that  "neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will 
gota,  December  12, 1846,  ratifications  of  whicli  ever  obtain  or  maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive 
were  exchanged  at  Washington,  June  10, 1848,  control  over  the  said  ship-canal ;  agreeing  that 
which  is  still  in  force,  runs  as  follows :  neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifica- 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Bepublic  of  ^^^^^  commanding  the  same  or  in  the  vicmity 

New  Granada,  desiring  to  make  as  durable  as  pos-  thereof,  or  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  aa- 

Bible  the  relations  whicn  are  to  be  established  between  sume  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua, 

the  two  parties  by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  have  declared  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of 

solemnly  and  do  agree  to  the  followi^  pomts:  For  Central  America."     It  was  further  agx^  in 

the  better  understanding  of  the  preoedmg  articles  it  ZC  A^     Tt  t    %  xi  .  \..    ^  xm*»^m^*   ^v^lu^ 

is  and  has  been  stipulated  between  the  high  con-  the  nrst  article  of  this  treaty,  that  neitJier  tfie 

traoting  parties  that  citizens,  vessels,  and  merehan-  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  would  *'take 

disc  of  the  United  States  shall  emoy  in  the  ports  of  advantage  of  any  intimacy,  or  use  any  alliance, 

New  Granada,  including  those  of  the  portion  of  Gra-  connection,  or  influence  that  either  may  poa- 

nadian  territory  generally  denominated  the  Isthmus  ^^^„    ^..,    \^„  ^^♦^  ^,   «^«^«-««,««*  ^Wt^nirk 

of  Panama,  froiita  southernmost  extremity  untU  the  sess   with   any  state  or   government  throngii 

boundary  of  Costa  Rica,  all  the  exemptions,  privi-  whose  temtory  the  said  canal  may  pass,  for 

leges,  and  immunities  concominK  commerce  and  navi-  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  holding,  direct! J 

fixation  which  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  enjoyed  q^  indirectly,  for  the  citizens  or  subjecta  rf 

Si'tr^Ta.il^^^iiSarb^e  S^r^^^ti  t^e  on«,  any  rights  or  «<iv«nt*g«s  JB  rep«d  « 
the  passengers,  correspondence,  and  merchandise  of  commerce  or  navigation  through  the  said  caaal 
the  United  States  in  their  transit  across  the  said  terri-  which  shall  not  be  offered  on  the  same  terma 
tory  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  The  Government  of  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other."  Pro- 
New  Granada  ff^njntees  to  the  Government  of  the  ^jgious  foUow  defining  the  privUeges  which  tbe 
Umted  States  that  the  nght  of  way  or  transit  across  .^^  «^„««««,^«4.„^i?«ii  ul^^  ;«  ^*«^  ^f  ••r* 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Spon  any  modes  of  commu-  ^^0  governments  shall  have  m  caae  of  wtf , 
nication  that  now  exist  or  may  be  hereafter  construct-  engaging  to  protect  any  parties  that  migw 
ed,  shall  be  open  and  f^e  to  the  Government  and  undertake  the  construction  of  the  canal  under 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  transports-  the  authority  of  the  local  governments  '*  from 

^^^nl^oVa  t^^'^^^^^"^^^^."^^  -Pi-'  d^\-tion,  confiscation,  seizure,  «•  ^1 

zens  of  the  United  States ;  that  no  other  tolls  or  violence  whatsoever    ;    and  agreeing  to  we 

charges  shall  be  levied  or  collected  upon  the  citizens  influence  to  induce  the  governments  haTiog 

of  the  United  States,  or  their  said  merchandise,  thus  authority  over  the  territory  to  be  traveraad 

passing  over  any  road  or  canal  that  may  be  made  by  u  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  said  canal 

the  Government  of  New  Granada,  or  by  authority  of  v«.  ^«.^.«.  ^^^^«  ;«  ♦>./»;«  «vo.n,<^-  "  o«t«i  f/v  •A^nre 

the  same,  than  is,  under  like  circumstances,  levied  ^l  every  means  in  their  power,    and  to  secure 

upon  and  collected  from  the  Granadian  citizens ;  that  the  establishment  of  a  free  port  at  each  cw 

any  lawflil  produce,  manufactures,  or  mercl^dise  of  the  said  canal.     The  governments  further 

belonging  to  dtizens  of  the  United  States  thus  pass-  agreed  to  protect  the  canal  when  completed, 

ing  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  in  either  direction,  for  ^  ^o  guarantee  its  neutrality,  to  the  end 

the  purpose  of  exportation  to  any  other  foreign  ooun-    ""r    «^  »*«".»** "^  *•«      -«  v.««v,  v^ ^^ 

try,Shallnot  be  liable  to  any  import  duties  whatever,  "  that  the  said  canal  may  for  ever  be  open  and 

OT^  having  paid  such  duties,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  free,  and  the  capital  mvested  therein  secure. 
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This  protection  might  he  withdrawn  on  Biz  deolaratioii  of  the  Monroe  dootrine,  and  can  not  he 

months'  notice,  in  case  the  persons  operating  J?*<^o?,®^  or  Msented  to  by  thU  Governraent;  that 

4.u^  ^-««i  ^^aI  »•«#»:•  ^:o^^t»:n^4-:rv»«  «/.<.:»»^  the  United  States  will  assert  and  maintain  such  oon- 

the  canal  made  unfair  discnmmations  agamst  ^i  ^^  supervision  over  any  interooeanio  canal  as 

either  party  to  the  agreement,  or  imposed  op-  may  be  necessary  to  protect  its  national  interests  and 

pressive  exactions  or  nnreasonahle  tolls.     The  means  of  defense,  unity,  and  safety,  and  to  advance 

contracting  parties  f  nrther  engaged  **  to  invite  the  prosperity  and  augment  the  commerce  of  the 

every  state  with  which  both  or  either  have  -^.tlantic  and  Pacific  States  of  the  Union, 

friendly  intercourse,  to  enter  into  stipulations  The  committee  gave  the  subject  prolonged 

with  them  similar  to  those  which  they  have  consideration,    listening   to    arguments   from 

entered  into  with  each  other,  to  lie  end  that  various  quarters,  and,  toward  the  end  of  the 

all  other  states  may  share  in  the  honor  and  session,  made  a  report,  in  which  they  reviewed 

advantage  of  having  contributed  to  a  work  ^^^  *' Monroe  doctrine"  and  its  purpose  and 

of  such  general  interest  and  importance  as  application,  closing  as  follows: 

the  canal  herein  contemplated."    They  agreed,  Your  committee,  therefore,  as  an  affirmation  of  the 

also,  to  enter  into  the  necessary  stipulations  Monroe  doctrine,  believe  that  Americans  must  rule 

with  Central  American  state,  for  the  promo-  ^'^U^^'Seris^nfrfJ^e^iJI'^plSft'SJf  t^ 
tion  and  safety  of  the  enterpnse,  and  promised  tions,  will  adhere  to  strict  neutrality  in  all  transatlan- 
to  give  their  support  and  encouragement  to  tic  amurs,  and  expect  a  like  non-interference  in  all 
such  persons  or  company  as  should  first  oflfer  American  afffdrs,  whether  on  the  northern  or  south- 
to  carry  it  oat  under  certain  specified  condi-  fP  ''V.?^/^^  heinispheres,.we  recommend  the  adop- 
..  AiixL*  ixjx  IV  ^  tion  of  the  followimr  resolutions : 
tions.  AU  this  related  to  a  canal  by  way  of  tj^^  ^y^^  establi*Ement  of  any  form  of  protectorate 
Nicaragua ;  but  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  by  any  one  of  the  powers  of  Europe  over  any  of  the 
treaty  the  two  governments  entered  into  the  independent  states  of  this  continent,  or  the  introduo- 
following  stipulation :  ^^^  ^^  '^Y  quarter  of  a  scheme  or  policy  which 

*  would  carry  with  it  a  right  to  any  European  power 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  to  interfere  with  their  concerns  or  to  control  m  any 

Britain,  having  not  only  desired^  in  entering  into  this  other  manner  their  destiny,  or  the  transfer  to  any 

convention,  to  accomplish  a  particular  object,  but  also  such  power  by  conquest,  cession,  or  acquisition,  or 

to  establish  a  general  principle,  they  hereby  agree  to  in  any  other  way,  of  tnose  states  or  any  portion 

extend  their  protection  by  treaty  stipulations  to  any  thereof,  is  a  measure  to  which  the  Government  is 

other  practicable  communications}  whether  by  canal  opposed,  and  which,  should  the  attempt  be  made,  it 

or  railwav,  across  the  Isthmus  which  connects  North  wiU  regard  and  treat  as  dangerous  to  our  peace,  pros- 

and  South  America,  and  especially  to  the  interoceanio  perity,  and  safety. 

communications,  should  the  same  prove  to  be  prac-  That  the  construction  of  any  public  works  oonnect- 
ticable,  whether  bv  canal  or  nulway,  which  are  now  ing  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by  any 
pronosed  to  be  established  bv  the  way  of  Tehuantepeo  European  government  or  power,  whether  the  same 
or  I^anama.  In  mating,  nowever,  their  joint  pro-  be  constructed  at  Panama  or  elsewhere,  would  be  in 
teclion  to  any  such  canals  or  railways  as  are  bv  this  violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
article  specified,  it  is  always  understood  by  the  Unit-  trine,  and  could  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Government 
ed  States  and  Great  Britain  that  the  parties  construct-  of  the  United  States. 

ing  or  owning  the  same  shall  impose  no  other  charges  That  should  a  conid  be  constructed  across  the  Isth- 

or  conditions  of  traffic  thereupon  than  the  aforesaid  mus  of  Panama,  or  elsewhere,  this  Government  will 

governments  shall  approve  or  as  just  and  equitable ;  insist  that  it  shall  not  bo  under  the  control  of  any 

and  that  the  same  canals  or  railways^  beinff  open  to  European  government  or  power ;  that  it  shall  be  free 

the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  Umted  States  and  to  the  oommeroe  of  the  world,  on  equal  terms,  and 

Great  Britain  on  equal  terms,  shall  also  be  open  on  that  no  discrimination  shall  ever  be  made  against  the 

like  terms  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  every  other  United  States  in  peace  or  war. 

state  which  is  willing  to  grant  thereto  such  protection  That  the  President  be  requested  to  take  the  steps 

as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  engage  to  a£ford.  necessary  and  proper  for  the  abrogation  of  any  exist- 

_,        ,...    ,       -  X,      -rr  ..    1   «x  .       r>  ing  treaties  whose  terms  are  in  conflict  with  this  deo- 

The  attitude  of  the  united  States  Govern-  laration  of  principles. 

ment  toward  the  Isthmus  canal,  in  view  of  the  xhe  session  came  to  a  close  without  the 

provisions  of  these  treaties  and  the  presumed  adoption  of  this  report,  or  any  discussion  of 

interests  of  the  nation,  has  been  the  subject  the  resolution. 

of  much  serious  consideration  during  the  year.  g^fore  the'  close  of  President  Hayes's  Ad- 

President  Hayes,  m  his  last  annual  message,  ministration,  negotiations  were  opened  by  the 

had  reiterated  the  opinion  that  "it  is  the  right  Secretary  of  State  with  Santo  Domingo  Vila, 

and  doty  of  the  United  States  to  assert  and  ^  commissioner  of  the  Colombian  Government, 

maintain  sach  supemsion  and  auOiority  over  f^j,  ^he  adoption  of  a  protocol  to  the  treaty  of 

any  interoceanio  canal    across    the    isthmus  i^q  with  a  view  to  securing  the  exercise  of 

that  connects  North  and  South  Amenca  as  ^n  exclusive  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  the 

will  protect  our  national  mterest.      In  De-  ^^j^^i  ^y  the  United  States.    This  instrument, 

oember,  1880,  the  foUowmg  resolution  was  ^^0^  ^as  reputed  to  be  the  work  of   Mr. 

offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Deichman,  the  American  Minister  to  Oolom- 

Mr.  Orapo,  of  Massachusetts,  and  referred  to  ^ia,  and  supposed  to  have  the  approval  of  the 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs :  government  to  which  he  was  accredited,  pro- 

Bttolved^  That  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  vided  that  the  United  States  might  establish 

canal  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa-  fyrts,  arsenals,  and  navid  stations  at  the  Isth- 

dflo  Oceans  by  means  of  foreign  capital  imder  the  ^  Panama,  the  sites  to  be  agreed  upon 

auspices  of  or  through  a  charter  from  any  European  "'"^/•'■^  «**»»"•»  ""«  •»»«»^'»  ^  ^  ojji^^t**  u^v/u 

government,  is  hosSle  to  the  established  policy  of  ^y  the  two  governments.    No  force  was  to  be 

tlhe  United  States,  b  in  rioktion  of  the  spirit  and  kept  there  in  time  of  peace,  except  for  the 
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purpose  of  maintaining  these  forts  and  sta-  discrimination  in  its  favor  in  the  oommerdil 

tions  in  order.    It  was  agreed  that  United  nse  of  the  canal,  hut  would  ^^  insist  upon  her 

States  ships  of  war  and  convoys  should  pass  right  to  take  all  needful  precautions  against  the 

the  canal  in  time  of  peace  without  payment  possihility  of  the  isthmus  transit  heing  in  anj 

of  toll.    In  case  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  event  used  offeusively  against   her   interests 

should  he  threatened,  the  United  States  would  upon  the  land  or  upon  the  sea.**    The  extent 

he  at  liberty  to  take  possession  of  it  by  means  of  her  possessions  and  interests  on  the  Pacitie 

of  ships  of  war  and  troops,  and  the  Govern-  coast  made  the  projected  canal  at  Panama  Tir- 

ment  of   Colombia  woald  co-operate  in  such  tually  a  part  of  ner  coast-line,  and  *'  as  tnilj  a 

military  and  naval  occupation.    Ships  of  war  channel  of  communication  between  the  Eastern 

and  military    expeditions    of   other    nations  and  far  Western  States  as  our  own  transconti- 

should  have  no  right  to  pass  in  time  of  peace,  nental  railways.**    Reverting  to  the  guarantee 

but  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  contained  in  the  treaty  of  1846,  the  Secret^ 

United  States  of  Colombia .  might  permit  the  said :  i^  Any  attempt  to  supersede  that  guartn- 

innocent  use  of  the  route  for  such  purposes,  tee  by  an  agreement  between  European  powers, 

Colombia  agreed  to  enter  into  no  negotiations  which  maintain  vast  armies  and  patrol  the  sea 

concerning  the  canal,  and  to  make  no  altera-  with  immense  fleets,  and  whose  interests  in  the 

tion  of  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  it,  canal  and  its  operation  can  never  be  so  vital 

without    the    accord   of   the  United    States,  and  supreme  as  ours,  would   partake  of  the 

This  protocol  was  very  generally  denounced  nature  of  an  alliance  against  the  United  States, 

in  Colombia,   and  failed  to  receive  the  ap-  and  would  be  regarded  by  this  Government  as 

proval  of  the  Senate  of  that  nation.  an  indication  of  unfriendly  feeling.     It  woald 

The  general  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  be  but  an  inadequate  response  to  the  good-will 

Government  to  the  canal  enterprise  appears  to  we  bear  them,  and  our  cheerful  and  constant 

have  received  the  early  consideration  of  the  recognition  of  their  own  rights  of  domestic 

new  Administration.    On  the  24th  of  June  Mr.  policy,  as  well  as  those  resulting  from  proxim- 

Blaine,  the  Secretary  of  State,  addressed  a  cir-  ity  or  springing  from  neighborly  interests.** 

cular  letter  of  instructions  to  the  American  This  communication  was  made  public  in  the 

Ministers  at  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  in  latter  part  of  October,  and  excited  some  crili- 

which  he  set  out  with  the  statement  that  it  had  cism  in  London.    The  *^  Times  **  made  use  of 

*^  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  President,  the  following  language : 

throughthecurrent  statements  of  the  European  t^           .„        ^.     .,      •  v*    i- xi.   tt  •*  j  c. . 

®    ,     .,               1    u          1       A-                  •  No  one  will  question  the  nght  of  the  United  6t«t«i 

press  and  other  usual  channels  ot  communica-  to  take  precau&ns  bo  that  thi  canal  shaU  not  be  u^ 

tion,  that  the  great  powers  of  Europe  may  pos-  in  any  way  hostile  to  them.    So  far  as  Mr.  Blaine'a 

sibly  be  considering  the  subject  of  jointly  guar-  letter  is  an  argument  for  tlao  neutrality  of  the  omL 

anteeing    the   neutrality    of  the   interoceanic  it  is  unanswerable ;  but  we  faU  to  see  why  there 

canal   now  projected   across    the   Isthmus  of  should  be  any  repugnance  to  allow  Enrfand  or  Fnj« 

v«uxcu   ixvTT    j/ivrj^w^  .  iA^r      I.     ^°)"^**°   "*  tojommaguaranteCf  and  why  It  should  be  conteoded 

Panama.       The  United  btates,  he  said,  recog-  that  an  efficaciou8lv  perfect  neutrality  was  prorided 

nized  the  necessity  of  a  proper  guarantee,  but  by  the  treaty  with  'Colombia.    Mr.  Blaine's  assum^ 

it  had  been  abundantly  provided    for  in  the  tion  that  the  American  possessions  on  the  Ptdw 

treaty  with  New  Granada,  concluded  in  1846.  «»»f  would  supply  the  Wr  part  of  the  traffic  whkh 

He  maintained  that  the  United  States  had  as-  ^if  Tnteetu^^ce^^ad^^^^^^^^^ 
sumed  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  greatbulkof  the  vessels  which  for  some  years  to  come 
this  guarantee,  and  was  prepared  to  carry  it  would  pass  through  the  canid  would  be  English,  it 
out,  and  that  nothing  more  was  needed.  *11  events,  the  dues  paid  by  the  American  roeramtiJe 
The  copy  of  the  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  marine  in  its  present  unhealthy  stote,  are  not  Mkely  to 
T  11  ^T  1  J'  1  1  T^^*™^!.  .  TT  format  an  early  date  a  considerable  part  of  the  shspe- 
Lowell  at  London,  directed  him  to  bring  the  holders'  receipts.  Great  though  the  interost«  of 
treaty  of  1846  to  the  attention  of  Lord  Gran-  America  are  in  this  matter,  and  necessary  thoiMrh  Hu 
ville,  and  to  **  intimate  to  him  that  any  move-  for  her  that  there  should  be  free  communicatkn  la- 
ment in  the  sense  of  supplementing  the  guar-  ^5^®^'',?*''A*^!?^l^^^,  ^T^^  ^.^f'  ^^  ^,f 

««<.«^  «,v«4.«:«^vj  *v.^-«;«  Jl.^«i;i  ^^Z.^^ :tL  u^  efface  the  fact  that  England  also  is  at  once  an  Atlio- 

antee  contained  therein  would  necessarUy  be  tic  and  Pacific  power7and  that  she  is  hound  to  haw 

regarded  by  this  Government  as  an  uncalled-for  regard  for  the  welfare  of  her  subjects  in  Britbh  C<* 

intrusion  into  a  field  where  the  local  and  gen-  lumbia,  and  to  think  of  securing  fVee  access  to  her 

eral  intereste  of  the  United  States  of  America  Australian  colonies.    The  neutralizing  of  the  anjl 

must  be  considered  before  those  of  any  other  "^^^t^J^^^l^hiffr^Ll^^^^ 

au          m  A.-L.     TT  'i   J  oj.  -L        />  r^  ftna  we  tail  to  gatoer  irom  tnis  communicatxHi  n; 

power,  save  those  of  the  United  States  of  Co-  golid  objection  to  allowing  European  powers  to  ioin  in 

lombia  alone,  which  has  already  derived,  and  a  work  universally  desirable.    Every  additional  gw 

will  continue  to  derive,  such  eminent  ad  van-  «ntor  would  strengthen  the  guarantee.    ETenr  new 

tages  from  the  guarantee  of  this  Government."  P"^?  ^  ^5  ^*LTi"^t  ^  5  ^^^^  ^^""^^^^tr 

T«  -A  /^»#^.^:»»  *k;«  ,v^«;«.;».»    \f-   i}i»:»^  a^^i*.  canal  would  not  be  blockaded  or  used  as  a  basis  H>f 

In  re-enf orcing  this  position,  Mr.  Blaine  dwelt  jj^stile  operations  in  time  of  war ;  and  it  ae^ms  •  liitl* 

upon  the  policy  of  the  United  btates  m  refrain-  inconsistent  in  one  and  the  same  breath  to  argue  for 

ing  from  all  complication  with  the  affairs  ot  a  guarantee,  and  to  insist  that  the  bill  shall  not  be 

Europe,  and  declared  that  European  nations  backed  by  more  than  two  names.    Were  Enclandto 

were  equally  bound  not  to  interfere  with  af-  ^S^S^Vfl'^fi^,^^^ 

i?-:— ^«  *i  -  A •         ry     A*       A.      m.    tt  -i.  j  gard  to  such  a  guarantee,  it  wou Id  be  difficult  for  i» 

fairs  on  the  Amencan  Continent.     The  United  ^  reply  to  any  American  statesman  who  might  choort 

States  claimed  no  exclusive  privileges  and  no  to  say  hereafter:  "The  governments  of  the  tvo  it- 
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the  sincere  co-operation  of  the  European  ffovemmenta  &nd  had  been  ^eatly  enhanced  since  the  nego- 

in  a  common  object  as  of  the  nature  of  an  alliance  tiation  of  the  treaty,  on  account  of  the  devel- 

agwnst  the  United  States.    Anjr  statement  hereafter  opment  of  its  possessions  on  the  Pacific  coast, 

niadeby  Mr   LowcU,  of  the  views  of  his  govern-  Moreover,  the  effect  of  the  agreement  was  to 
ment  in  regard  to  the  matter,  which  has  almost  ceased       .       X      *  *-"«  wax^uu  vx  mc  a^iwujvub  ttos  i^ 

to  be  purely  a  matter  of  abstract  politics,  will  com-  g^^e  Ixreat  iiritam  a  virtual  power  of  control, 

mand  attenUon,  but  he  must  expect  to  find  Engl'uh-  ^'  The  insular  position  of  the  home  Govern- 

men  quite  unprepared  to  see  any  great  difference  be-  ment,"  he  said,  "  with  its  extended  colonial 

tween  Uie  position  of  Nicaraffua  and  that  of  Panama;  possessions,  requires  the    British    Empire   to 

and  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  injury  Amencan  m-  L„»  4.„«     «„«„*/* i       «.  vv  i 4.     v: •  u    • 

tercsts  could  suffer  from  a  genorarcompact  to  secure  maintain  a  vast  naval  estabhshment  which,  in 

the  neutrality  of  a  pathway  which,  in  the  interests  of  our  continental  solidity,  we  do  not  need,  and 

the  whole  world,  snould  be  placea  outside  of  tlie  re-  in  time  of  peace  shall  never  create.     If  the 

gion  of  warfare.  United  States  binds  itself  not  to  fortify  on 

The  "Daily  News"  said:  \eLnd,  it  concedes  that  Great  Britain,  in  the 

There  probably  never  was  a  time  when  all  the  Eu-  Possihle  case  of  a  struggle  for  the  control  of 

ropean  powers  were  more  thoroughly  well  disposed  «^he  canal,  shall  at  the  outset  have  an  advan- 

toward  America  than  now.    Mr.  Blaine^s  arguments,  tage  which  would  prove  decisive,  and  which 

therefore,  are  certain  of  a  patient  and,  indeed,  of  a  could  not  be  reversed,  except  by  the  expendi- 

SL"°^:i^rt°*cir^l';^^;r'bLTfriea<£^^^^  tnre  of  treasure  and  force.    The  presumptive 

very  powerful.   By  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  Amer-  intention  of  the  treaty  was  to  place  the  two 

ica  recoj^iied  the  propriety  of  what  she  now  regards  powers  on  a  plane  of  perfect  equality  with  re- 

as  an  intrusion.    All  great  commercial  countries  will  spect  to  the  canal ;  but  in  practice,  as  I  have 

be  deeply  interested  in  the  Panama  Canal.  The  mari-  indicated,  this  would  prove  utterly  delusive, 

r^ar^vToS!!  i^  ^e^?;^1r'fe^SnT^^^^^^^^  ^^.-oum,  -«^-\^'  --' °r  IV^  -ot  in  form; 

the  guarantee  will  consequently  be  absolutely  neces-  7©'  in  effect,  to  the  control  of  Great  Bntain. 

sary,  unless  the  United  States  are  prepared  to  take  The  treaty  binds  the  United  States  not  to  use 

upon  themselves  an  enormous  responsibility.     Per-  its  military  force  in  any  precautionary  meas- 

haps  the  most  unfortunate  suggestion  of  the  ch-cular  ^^e,  while  it  leaves  the  naval  power  of  Great 

IS  that  the  proposed  guarantee  would  be  in  the  nature  d  .!  v  *    1^0 v^o  t,ia«  uuTai  |/v«T^t  vx  ^i^ay 

of  an  alliance  against  America,    It  is  impossible  to  Britam  perfectly  free  and  unrestrained,  ready 

see  how  a  purely  peaceful  convention  can  be  an  alii-  ftt  any  moment  of  need  to  seize  both  ends  of 

ance  against  anybody  unless  it  involves  exclusion.    It  the  canal  and  render  its  military  occupation  on 

ia  unnecessary  to  say  that  nobodv  pi^poaes  to  ex-  land  a  matter  entirely  within  the  discretion 

elude  the  United  States  from  the  benefit  of  the  pro-  _^  l^.  \r«s««*«.>o  r«^«!>-«^^v«4.       t-u^  «,;i;*« 

posed  neutralitv.    It  U  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  ^'  ^^^  M^esty^s  Government.     The  military 

will  take  a  different  turn  from  that  sug^tod  in  the  power  of  the  United  btates,  as  shown  by  the 

circular^  which  must  surely  have  been  issued  under  recent  civil  war,  is  without  limit,  and,  in  any 

some  misconception.  conflict  on  the  American  Continent,  altogether 

The  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  contained  the  fol-  irresistible.    The  Olayton-Bulwer  treaty  com- 

lowing  remarks :  mands  this  Government  not  to  use  a  single 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Blaine»s  circular  regiment  of  troops  to  protect  its  interests  in 
was  not  actuated  by  any  historical  policy,  but  by  the  connection  with  the  interoceanic  canal,  but  to 
fear  that  an  mtemational  guarwitee  mufht  interfere  surrender  the  transit  to  the  guardianship  and 
with  the  arran^ment  by  which  the  United  States  n^nfi-rtl  nf  thn  Viwni\aU  «oTrir  Tf  nr.  ArmTKi/vor^ 
and  Colombia  r^erved  to  themselves  the  right  to  pass  °^° V  ^*  .^\"^t  }  1  ^*  1  r  fJ"^"^^^ 
their  men-of-war  and  troops  through  the  canal  at  all  BOlQier  is  to  be  quartered  on  the  Isthmus  to 
times,  while  providing  that  the  canal  should  be  closed  protect  the  rights  of  his  country  in  the  inter- 
to  nations  at  war  with  either  contractincf  party.  The  oceanic  canal,  surely — by  the  fair  logic  of  neu- 
expedient  of  America  for  securing  her  mterest  in  the  trality— no  war-vessel  of  Great  Britain  should 
^?jntmalT^e'/s3n^^^^^  be  permitted  to  appear  in  the  waters  that  con- 
British  purchase  of  Suez  Canal  shares,  which  aimed  trol  either  entrance  to  the  canal."  He  pro- 
at  a  simdar  object.  European  powers  might  Ic&riti-  ceeded  to  disclaim,  in  behalf  of  the  United 
mately  hesitate  to  commit  the  virtual  command  of  one  States  Government,  any  disposition  to  adopt 
of  the  very  greatest  commercial  routes  in  the  world  aggressive  policy,  but  maintained  that  its 
to  one  very  strong  power  and  one  very  weak  one.  .  ,  «bB*vooi»«  .»'"**  fi^  ^  -1  "v**"J"'"'="  ^  ,\u 
The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  may  be  usefully  employed  interests  required  that  it  should  control  the 
to  call  to  recollection  America's  former  and  wiser  shortest  and  most  convenient  route  of  com- 
frame  of  mind.  mnnication  by  water  between  the  two  shores 

Under  date  of  November  19th,  Secretary  of  its  territorial  domain,  citing  the  policy  of 
Blaine  addressed  a  communication  to  Minister  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  route  to  India 
Lowell,  in  which  he  proposed  to  the  British  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas 
Government  certain  modifications  of  the  agree-  through  the  Suez  Canal,  as  furnishing  a  par- 
ment  of  1850,  known  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  allel  to  that  proposed  by  the  United  States. 
treaty.  He  argued  that  that  convention  was  Great  Britain  (he  continued)  appreciates  the  ad- 
made  "  under  exceptional  and  extraordinary  vantage,  and  perhaps  the  necessity,  of  maintaining, 
conditions  which  have  long  since  ceased  to  ft  the  cost  of  large  military  and  naval  establishments, 
^w:-*  «r»«^:*:««-  ».u:^i.  «*  u^»*  —  ^  *  the  interior  and  nearest  route  to  India,  while  any 
exist—conditions  which  at  best  were  tempo-  nation  with  hostile  intent  U  compelled  to  take  thb 
rary  m  their  nature,  and  which  can  never  bo  longer  route  and  travel  many  thousand  additional 
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miles  through  dangerous  seas.  It  is  hardly  oonoeiv-  Britain  alone  could  no  longer  seire  the  pur- 
able  that  the  same  ^at  power,  which  considers  her-  pQg^  oriirinaUy  contemplated.  It  was  now 
selfjustitied  in  takmg  these  precautions  for  the  safety  ^  .^  ,?  ^  ;^  j  ^  ^  ^  Vmt&d  States 
of  a  remote  colony  on  another  continent,  should  object  ^"e""  u^J^,  vixxj  w  m^%j^  wm^  v/umi^  i^wmc^ 
to  the  United  States  adopting  simUar  but  far  less  de-  from  unequal  and  inequitable  obligatioiu  to 
monstrative  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  dis-  Great  Britain,  but  also  to  empower  this  Got- 
tant  shores  of  her  own  domain,  for  the  drawing  to-  ernment  to  treat  with  all  other  nations  aeekisg 
gether  of  the  extremes  of  the  Union  in  stUl  doeer  foothold  on  the  Isthmus,  on  the  same  basis 
bonds  of  mterest  and  svmpathy,  and  for  holding,  m  ^  .  ^*  i  •  ^*  j  •j  j  ti  tv 
^e  quiet  determination^^  honorable  self-dZ^^^  of  impartial  justice  and  mdependence."  The 
the  absolute  control  of  the  great  water-way  which  modifications  proposed  were  as  loUows : 
shall  unite  the  two  oceans,  and  which  the  United  i.  Every  part  of  the  treaty  which  forbids  die 
SUtes  will  always  insist  upon  treating  as  part  of  her  United  States  fortifVinjg  the  canal  and  holding  the 
coast-line.  If  a  nostile  mbvement  should  at  any  time  political  control  of  it,  m  coniunction  with  the  com- 
be made  against  the  Pacific  coast,  threatening  danger  ^  in  which  it  is  situated,  to  be  canceled, 
to  its  people  and  destruction  to  its  property,  the  Gov-  2.  Every  part  of  the  treaty  in  which  Great  BnUin 
ernment  of  the  United  States  would  feel  that  it  had  ^nd  ^q  United  States  agree  to  make  no  acquisitioD  of 
been  unfaithlUl  to  its  duty  and  neglectful  toward  its  territory  in  Central  America  to  remidn  in  full  foi«. 
own  citizens,  if  it  pennitted  itself  to  be  bound  by  a  As  an  original  proposition,  this  Government  would 
treaty  which  gave  the  same  right  through  Uie  canal  not  admit  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
to  a  war-ship,  bent  on  an  errand  of  destruction,  that  should  be  put  on  the  same  basis,  even  negativelr, 
is  reserved  to  its  own  navy,  sailing  for  the  defense  of  ^th  respect  to  territorial  acqmsitiona  on  the  Amen- 
our  coast  and  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  our  people,  can  Continent,  and  would  be  unwilling  to  estahliah 
And  as  England  insists,  by  the  might  of  her  power,  guch  a  precedent  without  full  esrolanadon.  But  the 
that  her  enemies  in  war  shall  strike  her  Indian  pos-  treaty  contains  ttiat  provision  with  reaped  to  Centnl 
sessions  only  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  America,  and  if  the  United  States  should  seek  iff  m- 
the  Government  of  the  Umted  States  will  equally  in-  nulment  it  might  give  rise  to  erroneous  and  mischieT- 
sist  that  the  interior,  more  speedy,  and  safer  route  of  ous  apprehensions  among  a  people  with  whidi  thb 
the  canal  shall  be  reserved  for  ourselves,  while  our  Government  desires  to  be  on  Uie  most  friendly  tenns. 
enemies,  if  we  shall  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  The  United  States  has  taken  special  occasion  to  tssfot 
any,  shall  be  remanded  to  the  voyage  around  Cape  the  Spanish- American  republics  to  the  south  of  us 
Horn.                                          ^       ^                 ^         ^  that  we  do  not  intend  and  do  not  desire  to  cross  tbdr 

A  consideration  of  controlling  influence  in  this  borders  or  in  any  way  disturb  their  territorial  islbe^ 
Question  is  the  well-settled  conviction  on  the  part  of  rity,  and  we  shall  not  willingly  incur  the  risk  of  t 
uiis  Government  that  only  by  the  United  States  exer-  misunderstanding  by  annulling  the  clauses  in  the 
cising  supervision  can  the  Isthmus  canal  be  definite-  Clayton-Bulwer  treatv  which  forbid  such  a  step  irith 
ly,  and  at  all  times,  secured  against  the  interference  Central  America,     llie  acauisition  of  militarr  tod 
and  obstruction  incident  to  war.    A  mere  agreement  naval  stations  necessary  for  tne  protection  of  the'euuJ 
of  neutrality,  on  paper,  between  the  great  powers  of  nnd  voluntarily  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Europe  might  prove  inefiectual  to  preserve  the  canal  Central  American  States  is  not  to  be  r^arded' »  1 
in  time  of  nostuities.     The  first  sound  of  a  cannon  in  ,  violation  of  the  provision  contained  in  the  foregoing, 
a  general  European  war  would,  in  all  probability,  z.  The  Unitea  States  will  not  object  to  maintsinisf 
annul  the  treaty  of  neutrality,  and  the  strategic  posi-  the  clause  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  port 
tion  of  the  canal,  commanding  both  oceans,  mi^ht  be  at  each  end  of  whatever  canal  may  be  constnictea,  if 
held  by  the  first  naval  power  that  could  seize  it    If  Englimd  desires  it  to  be  retained, 
this  should  be  done,  the  United  States  would  suffer  4.  The    clause   in   which    the    two   jepoversmeDts 
such  grave  inconvenience  and  loss  in  her  domestic  agreed  to  make  treaty  stipulations  for  a  joint  protec- 
commerco  as  would  enforce  the  duty  of  a  defensive  and  torate  of  whatever  railway  or  canal  might  be  eon- 
protective  war  on  her  part,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  Btructed  at  Tehuantepec  or  Panama  has  never  been 
caining  that  control  which,  in  advance,  she  insists  is  perfected.    No  treaty  stipulations  for  the  proposed 
due  to  her  position  and  demanded  by  her  necessities,  end  have  been  suggested  by  either  party,  altboiKh 
I  am  not  arguing  or  assuming  tiiat  a  general  war,  or  citizens  of  the  Unit^  States  long  since  constmciea  t 
any  war  at  all,  is  imminent  in  Europe,  but  it  must  railway  at  Panama,  and  are  now  engaged  in  the  aune 
not  be  forgotten  that  within  the  past  twenty-five  years  work  at  Tehuantepec.     It  is  a  fair  presumpdon,  is 
all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  nave  been  engaged  in  the  iudgment  of  the  Preiddent,  that  this  provinao 
war — most  ofihem  more  than  once.    In  only  a  single  should  be  regarded  as  obsolete  by  the  non-acti<»i  md 
instance  in  the  past  hundred  years  has  the  United  common  consent  of  the  two  governments. 
States  exchanged  a  hostile  shot  with  any  European  5.  The  clause  defining  the  distance  from  either  ecd 
power.    It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  of  the  canal  where,  in  time  of  war,  captures  might  be 
for  a  hundred  years  to  come  even  that  experience  will  made  bv  either  belligerent  on  the  hign  seas,  was  left 
ho  repeated.     It  consequently  becomes  evident  that  incomplete  and  the  distance  was  never  detenniDed. 
the  one  conclusive  mode  of  preserving  any  Isthmus  In  the  judgment  of  the  President,  speakiitf  in  the 
canal  fVom  the  possible  distraction  and  aestruction  interest  of  peaoef\il  commerce,  this  distance  should  be 
of  war,  is  to  place  it  under  the  control  of  that  govern-  made  as  liberal  as  possible,  and  might  with  advantife, 
ment  least  likely  to  be  engaged  in  war,  and  able,  in  as  a  question  relating  to  the  high  seas  and  conmoQ 
anj  and  every  event,  to  enforce  the  guardianship  to  all  nations,  be  a  matter  of  stipulation  between  the 
which  she  will  assume.     For  self-protection  to  her  great  powers  of  the  world, 
own  interests,  therefore,  the  United  States,  in  the  -             1     •        xv    o         i.            'a 
first  instance,  asserts  her  right  to  control  the  Isthmus  In  conclusion,  the  Secretary  said  : 
transit ;  and,  secondly,  she  oflTers  by  such  control  that  j^  assuming,  as  a  necessity,  the  political  eontrol  of 
absolute  neutralization  of  the  canal,  as  respects  Euro-  whatever  canal  or  canals  may  bo  constructed  awosi 
pean  powers,  which  can  in  no  other  way  be  certainly  ^3  Isthmus,  the  United  States  will  act  in  entire  har- 
attained  and  lastingly  assured.  mony  with  the   governments    within  whose  ten- 

tory  the  canals  shall  be  located.     Between  the  Uniied 

Another  reason  given  for  the  modification  States  and  the  other  American  republics  there  canM 

of  the  treaty  was,  that  since  1850  other  Eu-  J^^  ^^^^7;'^*' J^^^V^y^i!?  rJ3i2'l«''^;j^^^ 

^•'ii_.jji.,    .                      .1  Government  entertains  no  design  m  connection  wnn 

ropean  nations  had  extended  their  commercial  ^^lia  project  for  its  own  advantage,  which  is  hoisLm) 

connections  with  South  America,  and  an  agree-  for  the  equal  or  greater  advantage  of  the  countrr  to 

ment  between  the  United  States  and   Great  be  directly  and  immediately  affected.    Nor  60a  thi 
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ites  seek  any  excluaive  or  narrow  oommer-  in  regard  to  the  Suez  Oanal  as  was  attributed 

tage.    It  franklv  agrees,  and  wiU  by  pubUc  to  it  by  the  ex-Seoretary  of  State,  and  as  was 

ion  declare,  at  the  proper  tune,  in  ooniuno-  ^«^^^„^j  ^«  ♦u^  ^—4.  ,.*  *u     rr  •*  j   ai.  * 

the  republic  on  whwe  Soil  the  iinal  miy  be  Proposed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in 

lat  the  same  righta  and  privileges,  the  same  regard  to  the  Nicaragua  route.      '*  The  Navy 

obligations  for  the  use  of  the  canal,  shall  Department  of  the  United  States,^'  he  said, 

I  absolute  impartiaUty  to  the  merchant  ma-  must  be  well  aware  that  her  Majesty^s  Govern- 

^,  rMe^'uB^Ttie'tnS'ffl  S  ^"5  ^^  "«-«"0"«J't  *«  ^ar  or  even  to  re- 

ited  to  the  war- vessels  of  other  nations.    In  Strict  the  use  ot  the  canal  by  the  naval  forces 

ir,  aside  fh)m  the  defensive  use  to  be  made  of  Other  countries,  and  that  during  the  recent 

e  country  in  which  it  is  constructed  and  by  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  when  the 

States,  the  caniU  shall  teunpartially  closed  canal  itself  formed  a  portion  of  the  territory 

9  war-vessels  of  all  belligerents.    It  is  the  ^4  ^^^  ^4»  4.1, ^  i.«ni«««^«4.„    .-v^-  4.u           *     * 

determination  of  the  Ui?ted  States  that  the  ^^  ^^\  ^^  ^^,  belligerents,  when  the  seat  of 

be  used  only  for  the  development  and  in-  conflict  was  close  at  hand,  and  when  British 

)eaoeAil  commerce  among  all  the  nations,  interests  might  in  many  other  respects  have 

not  be  considered  a  strategic  point  in  war-  been  nearly  involved,  they   contented   them- 

1  may  tempt  the  agwes^ioM  of  belligerents,  ^^Xyqs  with  obtaining  an  assurance  that  the 

d  under  the  compulsions  of  military  neces-  ,            -            ..         ®i      u      1.  u        .     j  j? 

of  the  great  powers  that  may  have  contests  sp^^re  of  operations  should  not  be  extended  to 

lie  United  States  has  no  stake,  and  will  take  the  canal.^'      He  combated  the  idea  that  the 

[fit  be  asked  why  the  United  States  objects  development  of  American  interests   on   the 

nt  of  European  governments  to  the  terms  Pacific  coast  had  not  been  anticipated  at  the 

M/rigtV£S:?°Snpli,%?S^t'°.J  time  the  treaty  wa.  made.    He  continued: 

d  thus  the  whole  question  would  be  t&own  .^, .,              .  .       ^   ^,     -  «    .   ,           .,       _. 

ontontion  as  an  mtemational  issue.    It  is  ,  ^^\  recognizing  to  the  fullest  degree  the  extent 

mrpoae  of  the  United  States  to  oonflne  it  ^  ^^<^**,  *^?.  United  States  must  feel  interested  m 

I  solely  as  an  American  question  to  be  dealt  ^^  <^^  '^"*®*^  ,°^y,  J^.  constructed  across  the  Isth- 

lecidud  by  the  American  governments.  ^^^^^  Panama,  her  M^08ty»s  Government  would  be 

°  wantmff  in  regard  to  their  duty  if  they  tailed  to  pomt 

>mmunication  of  Mr.  Blaine  to   Mr.  out  tharOreat  Britain  has  lai^  colonial  possessions, 

I  November,  had  presumably  the  sup-  ^^  ^®^  **""^  |n^*  commercial  mtereste,  which  render 

resident  Arthur,  who,  in  bis fl«t  mee-  SfaSH,  thT&^d's'ouTl.S'o^^s'': 

ongress,  on  December  6th,  said:  matter  for  her  also  of  the  greatest  importance.    The 

stions  growing  out  of  the  proposed  inter-  development  of  these  possessions  and  interests  has 

ter-wa)r  across  the  Isthmus  of^Panama  are  steadily  continued,  possibly  with  less  rapidity,  but  on 

Ational  importance.    This  Government  has  a  scale  which  has  some  relation  even  to  tliat  of  the 

imindful  of  the  solemn  obligations  imposed  Pacific  States. 

its  compact  of  1846  with  Colombia,  as  the  Her  Miyestpr's  Government  do  not  wish  to  ijsrnoro 

it  and  sovereign  mistress  of  the  territory  the  share  which  other  nations  have  acquired  in  the 

the  canal,  and  has  sought  to  render  them  commerce  of  Central  and  South  America,  nor  to  ex- 

j  fresh  engagements  with  the  Colombian  elude  from  consideration  the  interest  of  those  coim- 

ooking  to  their  practical  execution.     The  tries  in  any  canal  which  mav  be  made  across  the  Isth- 

s  to  this  end,  after  they  had  reached  what  mus.    They  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  canal,  between 

0  be  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  here,  two  great  oceans  ana  between  all  Europe  and  Eastern 

in  Colombia  by  a  disavowal  of  the  poworj  Asia,  is  a  work  which  concerns  not  merely  the  United 

3nvoy  had  assumed,  and  by  a  proposal  for  States  or  the  American  Continentj  but  the  whole 

)gotiation  on  a  modified  basis.     Meanwhile  civilized  world.     This  is  a  view  which  finds  expres- 

iment  learned  that  Colombia  had  proposed  Bion  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1850.     Her 

>pean  powers  to  join  in  a  guarantee  of  the  Majesty's  Government  are  as  anxious  as  that  of  the 

)f  the  proposed  Panama  Canal,  a  guarantee  United  States  that  while  all  nations  should  ei\joy  their 

Id  be  in  direct  contravention  of  our  obru^a-  proper  share  in  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the 

iole  guarantor  of  the  integrity  of  Colombian  unaertaking,  no  single  country  should  acquire  a  pre- 

nd  of  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  itself.   My  dominating  infiuence  or  control  over  such  a  means  of 

•redecessor  felt  it  nis  duty  to  place  before  communication,  and  they  will  not  oppose  or  decline 

ian  powers  the  reasons  whicn  make  the  any  discussion  for  the  purpose  of  securmg  on  a  general 

intee  of  the  United  States  indispensable,  international  basis  its  universal  and  unrestricted  use. 

ch  the  interjection  of  any  foreign  guarantee  With  all  deference  to  the  considerations  which  have 

garded  as  a  superfluous  and  unfriendly  act.  prompted  the  proposals  made  in  Mr.  Blaine^s  dispatch, 

the  probable  reliance  of  the  British  Gov-  ner  M^esty's  Government  can  not  believe  that  they 

the  provisions  oftheClayton-Bulwer  treaty  would  promote  the  object  or  be  beneficial  in  them- 

iffording  room  for  a  share  In  the  guarantees  selves.    The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the 

United  States  covenanted  with  Colombia  European  powers  are,  fortunately,  of  a  nature  to  give 

>efore,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  supplement  rise  to  no  reelings  of  suspicion  or  alarm.    The  general 

of  my  predecessor,  by  proposing  to  her  tendency  of  their  foreign  policy  nves  ^^ood  promise 

Government  the  moaification  of  that  instru-  that  they  will  so  continue.     But  if  provision  is  to  be 

he  abro^tion  of  such  clauses  thereof  as  do  made  on  one  side  for  a  different  state  of  affairs,  it  must 

t  with  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  be  expected  that  the  course  thus  indicated  will  find 

>mbia,  or  with  the  vital  needs  of  the  two  its  natural  and  logical  counterpart  on  the  other.    Her 

rtles  to  the  compact  Majesty's  Government  can  conceive  no  more  melan- 

,   .       ^  X               ^   ^  ^- _    _      _    _  choly  spectacle  than  a  competition  among  the  nations 

late  of  January  7,  1882,  Lord  Gran-  holdRnff  West  Indian  possessions  and  others  on  the 

issed  a  communication  to  Mr.  West,  Central  and  South  American  Continent  in  the  con- 

h  Minister  at  Washington,  in  reply  atruction  of  fortifications  to  obtain  the  command  oyer 


b  Britain  had  pursued  no  such  policy    American  state  through  which  the  canal  may  pass  to 
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find  itself  called  upon  to  admit  a  foreign  power  to    America,  which  she  was  indisposed  to  ahandon, 
construct  and  garrison  on  its  territory  a  succession  of    ^^d  which  the  United  States  claimed  had  been 


nont ;  and  when  claim  to  do  this  is  accompanied  hj  a  which  Great  Britain  had  made  with  Gaatemak 

declaration  that  the  United  States  will  always  insist  for  the  settlement  of  the  qaestion  of  the  B«li» 

on  treating  the  water-way  which  shaU  ujjte  two  boundary,  with  Honduras  surrendering  theBij 

oceans  "as  part  of  her  coast-lme,"  it  is  diiBcult  to  y  ,      ^     "^  a  i.\.    xr       ^'4.           *     *       *.         j    -^l 

imagine  thatthe  states  to  which  the  territory  lying  Islands  and  the  Mosquito  protectorate,  and  with 

between  that  water-way  and  the  United  States  be-  Nicaragua  in  relation  to  the  Mosquito  Indiins 

longs  can  practically  retain  as  independent  a  position  and  British  subjects.    The  settlement  of  thedif- 

as  &at  which  thev  now  eiyoy.    These  are  the  oonse-  fi^ultj  had  been  accepted  by  the  United  States 

quences  that,  in  the  conviction  of  her  Majesty's  Gov-     ^„  44  a«*^««i«.  a«f;o#«^4^.».  w  JL  i^«« ^  «-  loen 

emment,  wo'uld  almost  certainly  fbllowfrom'^  a  claim  ^    entire  y  satisfactory     so  long  ago  as  1860, 

on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  assume  the  supreme  as  would  have  appeared  from  the  correqwnd- 

authority  over  the  canal  and  all  responsibility  for  its  ence  and  records  quoted  hj  Mr.  Blaine,  if  be 

control.     Her  Majesty's  Government  hold,  on  the  had  pursued  the  subject  a  little  j^rther.   IncoD- 

cpntrary,  that  the  prindples  wtuch^ded  the  niMrc^  eluding  and  summing  up  bis  argument,  Lord 

tiations  of  the  convention  of  1850  were  mtnnsicaily  p-««vi11a  a«iH  •            °     *^               ©            ' 

sound,  and  continue  to  be  applicable  to  the  present  viranvuie  saia : 

state  of  affairs.  Their  wish  would  be  that  those  Piin-  1  have  been  forced  to  give  the  above  extncU  itcoB- 
dples  should  receive  the  practical  development  which  siderable  length,  and  I  refrain  from  adding  other  pi»> 
was  contemplated  at  the  time,  and  that  effect  should  sages  whicdi  would  tend  to  illustrate  and  confirm  Umb. 
be  given  to  that  portion  of  the  treaty  which  nrovides  A  perusal  of  them,  however,  will,  I  think,  niiSoc  to 
that  the  contractinz  parties  shall  invite  all  other  show:  1.  That  the  differences  which  arose  between 
states  with  whom  tney  have  friendly  intercourse  to  the  two  governments  in  regard  to  the  treatj,  and 
enter  into  similar  stipulations  with  them.  ^  A  certain  which  occasioned  at  one  time  considerable  initftkNi, 
amount  of  progress  was  made  in  this  direction  by  the  but  which  have  long  since  been  happily  dispaacd  oC, 
conclusion  of  the  conventions  with  Honduras  and  did  not  relate  to  Hao  general  principfeB  to  be  obfloved 
Nicaragua  bv  Great  Britain  in  1856  and  1860,  and  by  in  re^id  to  the  means  of  interoceanic  communkttMi 
the  United  States  in  1864  and  1867,  and  by  Kkaragua  across  the  Isthmus^  but  had  their  origin  in  a  itipdi- 
with  France  in  1859,  with  the  object  of  upholding  the  tion  which  Mr.  Blame  still  proposes  in  great  pirt  to 
general  principles  inserted  in  the  treaty.  During  the  maintiun.  He  wishes  every  part  of  the  treaty  in  vhidi 
period  when  there  were  still  matters  to  regulate  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  agree  to  make  do 
respect  to  Greytown,  the  Bay  Islands,  the  frontier  of  acquisition  of  territory  in  Central  America  to  reooain 
British  Honduras,  and  the  protection  of  the  Mosquito  in  AUl  force,  while  he  desires  to  cancel  those  p(»tioos 
Indians,  and  when  the  construction  of  a  canal  still  of  the  treaty  which  forbid  the  United  States  foIti^is; 
seemed  a  contingency  more  or  less  doubtful  and  re-  the  canal  and  holding  the  political  control  of  it  in  cgb- 
mote,  it  was  strange  that  the  engagement  to  address  junction  with  the  country  in  which  it  is  located.  1 
the  powers  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  dor-  That  the  declarations  of  the  United  States  GoTtfs- 
mantj  but  the  project  of  the  canal  haa  now  assumed  ment  during  the  controversy  were  distinctly  at  variutt 
sufficient  shape  to  render  such  an  application  reason-  with  any  such  proposal  as  that  just  stated.  Thev  dis- 
able and  pertment.  claimed  any  desire  to  obtain  an  excluj«ive  or  prntres- 
Her  M^esty *s  Government  believe  that  the  extension  tial  control  over  the  canal.  Their  sole  contettitn  wss 
of  an  invitation  to  all  maritime  states  to  participate  in  that  Great  Britain  was  bound  by  the  treaty  t<j  abandoo 
an  agreement  based  on  the  stipulation  01  tlie  conven-  those  positions  on  the  mainland  or  ati^acent  idaods 
tion  of  1850  would  obviate  any  objection  that  ma^  pos-  which  m  their  opinion  were  calculated  to  ^ve  ber  the 
sibly  be  raised  against  it  as  not  being  adequate  in  its  means  of  sudi  a  control.  Nor  did  Uiev  m  aoj  vijr 
present  condition  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de-  seek  to  limit  the  application  of  the  principles  laid  dovQ 
signed.    This  course  formea  the  basis  of  Mr.  Fish's  in  the  treaty  so  as  to  exclude  Colombia,  or  llexien 

Proposal  to  Dr.  Cardenas,  the  Nicaraguan  Minister  in  territory,  as  Mr.  Blaine  now  BXig^est^  nor  urge  tbit 

877,  and  her  Mi^est^'s  Government  would  gladly  see  such  application  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  coa- 

the  United  States  again  take  the  initiative  in  an  invita-  vention  oetween  the  United  States  and  New  Gmada 

tion  to  the  powers,  and  will  be  prepared  either  to  join  of  1846.    On  the  contrary,  they  were  readr  to  giw 

in  it  or  to  support  and  indorse  it  in  the  wa^  that  may  those  principles  their  fml  extension.    8.  lliit  at  1 

be  found  most  fitting  and  convenient,  provided  it  docs  time  when  me  British  Government  had  been  indoeed 

not  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  Clay  ton-Bulwer  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  controversy  to  oootcs- 

treaty.  plate  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  they  were  00I7  vi^ 

mg  to  do  so  on  the  condition  of  reverting  to  thtdttu 

In  a  subsequent    communication,   January  quo  anU  its  conclusion  in  1850,  a  solution  which  n^ 

14th,  Lord  Granville  replied  at  length  to  Mr.  at  that  time  possible— though,  as  the  Unit^  Sttto 

Blaine's  contention  in  regard  to  the  disputes  P^^^K^^^Pf  jusUy  pointed  out,  it  would  hare  baa 

and  disagreements  to  which  the  treaty  of  1850  f^? ATto^unfeb^  SSicT^n'^dJS 

had  given  nse  m  past  years.     He  showed  that  impossible  by  the  subsequent  events.    4.  Tbatabet- 

these  related  not  at  all  to  the  provisions  in  ter  and  more  conciliatory  conclusion,  which  for  twog 

regard   to    interoceanic    communication,    ob-  yetp  has  reinained  undisputed,  was  effected  b^ 

jected  to  by  the  e.-Secretary  which  both  par-  Jf^Pp'SSriTU^S'iS^TrSi^l^SS^ 
ties  had  been  anxious  to  retain.  It  was  dis-  ^;^  wuntry.  and  the  controversv  terminated  in  » 
tinctly  declared  during  the  controversy  that  the  manner  which  was  declared  by  President  Bochanao 
United  States  demanded  "no  exclusive  privi-  to  be  amicable  and  honorable, 'resulting  in  a fiaal al- 
leges in  these  passages  [across  the  Isthmus],  tiem^te^lyaatisfactory  to  theGovcmmcfitrftha 
but  will  exert  their  influence  to  secure  their  ^""^^^i  o"*®*- 

free  and  unrestricted  benefits,  both  in  peace  Frequent  reference  having  been  made  to  the 

and  war,  to  the  commerce  of  the  world."    The  "  Monroe  doctrine  "  in  the  discuasion  <rf  thw 

dispute,  on  the  other  hand,  had  grown  out  of  subject,  it  will  be  useful  to  recall  the  pniTf*^ 

Great  Britain^s  territorifd  interests  in  Central  and  character  of  the  annoonoement  in  whkn 
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that  '^  doctrine  '*  had  its  origin.  In  1822  the  prepared  a  draft  of  a  reply  to  varioas  comma- 
Groyernment  of  the  United  States  recognized  nioations  from  the  Russian  Government,  as  well 
the  independence  of  the  revolted  Spanish  oolo-  as  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Rash,  which  was  sah- 
Qies  in  America.  Among  the  designs  imputed  stantially  the  hasis  of  the  declarations  after- 
to  the  concert  of  European  powers  known  as  ward  made  by  the  President.  Mr.  Monroe  had 
the  **  Holy  Alliance "  was  the  reclamation  of  submitted  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Canning  and 
those  colonies.  The  British  Grovemment  was  en-  the  correspondence  relating  thereto  to  Mr. 
listed  against  such  a  design,  partly  on  account  Jefferson,  then  in  retirement  at  Monticello, 
of  the  extension  of  its  commercial  interests  on  and  the  aged  statesman  had  responded  with  the 
the  Western  Continent  through  the  removal  of  following  sentiments  on  the  questions  involved  r 
the  old  Spanish  restrictions  on  colonial  trade,  '^  The  question  presented  by  the  letters  you 
nnd  partly  from  a  fear  of  French  encroachments  have  sent  me  is  the  most  momentous  which 
on  its  own  possessions  in  case  the  work  of  rec-  has  ever  been  offered  to  my  contemplation 
lamation  was  once  begun.  Accordingly,  in  the  since  that  of  independence.  .  .  .  Our  first  and 
sammerof  1828,  Mr.  Canning,  the  British  Prime  fundamental  maxim  should  be,  never  to  en- 
Minister,  proposed  to  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  tangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe.  Our 
Minister  in  London,  that  the  United  States  join  second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle 
with  England  in  the  following  declarations:  with  cis-Atlantic  affairs.''     Mr.  Jefferson  fa- 

1.  That  wo  conceive  the  recovery  of  the  colonies  of  vored  accepting  Mr.  Canning's  proposal  as  did 
Spain  to  be  hopeless.  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  also  consulted.     The 

2.  We  conceive  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  final  enunciation  of  the  main  branch  of  the 
them  as  independent  states  to  be  one  of  time  and  cir-  "  Monroe  doctrine  "  was  made  in  the  following 

"Twe"^,  however,  by  no  means  disposed  to  throw  {f "SJ^^kj^  ^^^.  President's  message  of  Decem- 

any  impediment  in  the  way  ofan  arrangement  between  ^^^  2,  1828:        We  owe  it  to  candor,  and  to 

them  and  the  mother-country  by  amicable  negotiation,  the   amicable  relations  existmg  between  the 

4.  We  aim  not  at  the  possession  of  any  portion  of  United  States  and  the  allied  powers,  to  declare 

them  ourselves.                    _..       i».i.      .„    /.      i  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 

6.  We  could  not  see  any  portion  of  them  transferred  ^„«*  i.^.  .»^f««j  ♦k^;-  „«.«*.™  ♦«  «««■  »rv.»:^«  ^^ 

to  any  other  power  with  Indifference.  Y^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^'^  «y«^™  ^  ^^^  P^'^'*^^"  <>/ 

this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 

Mr.  Rush,  in  reply,  accepted  these  declara-  safety.     With  the  existing  colonies  or  depend- 

tions  in  substance,  excepting  the  second,  as  the  encies  of  any  European  power  we  have  not  in- 

Cnited  States  had  already  recognized  the  inde-  terfered,  and  shall  not  interfere,  but  with  the 

pendence  of  the  former  Spanish  colonies,  but  governments  who  have  declared  their  inde- 

shose  his  own  form  of  expression  for  them,  and  pendence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose  in*de- 

iisdaimedanyauthorityfrom  his  government  as  pendence  we  have,  on  great  consideration  and 

to  the  manner  of  making  an  avowal  of  the  prin-  on  just  principles,   acknowledged,  we  could 

^iples  involved.    The  communications  between  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of 

Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Rush,  which  were  duly  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other 

transmitted  to  the  Government  at  Washington,  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power, 

resulted  in  no  formal  action,  and  are  important  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of 

chiefly  as  indicating  to  some  degree  the  incep-  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 

tion  of  the  doctrine  afterward  announced  by  States.  ...  It  is  impossible  that  the  allied 

President  Monroe,  and  showing  the  moral  sup-  powers  should  extend  their  political  system  to 

7ort  looked  for  from  Great  Britain.  any  portion  of  either  continent  without  en- 

The  allied  monarchs,  in  December,  1822,  had  dangering  our  peace  and  happiness.  ...  It  is 

mnounced  their  determination  ^^  to  repel  the  equally  impossible  that  we  should  behold  such 

nania  of  rebellion,  in  whatever  place  or  under  an  interposition  in  any  form  with  indifference." 

Rvhatever  form  it  might  show  itself."    In  July,  This  declaration  fuUy  served  the  purpose  in- 

1823,  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  in  reply  tended,  and  put  an  end  to  all  designs,  if  any 

x>  a  question  from  the  Russian  Minister  at  existed,  for  restoring  the  authority  of  Spain 

iiVasbington,  declared  that  ^^  we  should  contest  over  its  former  colonies.     It  also  served  as  the 

he  right  of  Russia  to  any  territorial  establish-  basis  of  a  traditional  American  policy,  hostile 

nents  on  this  continent ;  and  that  we  should  to  the  intrusion  of  any  European  power  on 

issame  distinctly  the  principle  that  the  Ameri-  the  Western  Continent,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 

^an  Continents  are  no  longer  subjects  to  any  quiring  new  possessions,  setting  up  or  cxtend- 

lew  Earopean  colonial  establishments."    The  ing  authority,  or  in  any  way  affecting  the  sov- 

mbBeqaent  declaration  of  the  President,  in  his  ereignty  of  independent  states.    Whether  it 

lanaal  message,  on  the  subject  of  European  has  any  application  to  a  purely  commercial  en- 

^olonization,  which  is  regarded  as  one  branch  terprise,  under  the  sanction  of  the  government 

>f  the  "Monroe  doctrine,"  was  as  follows:  "The  within  whose  territory  it  is  prosecuted,  or 

American  Continents,  by  the  free  and  inde-  whether  it  is  inconsistent  with  an  internation- 

>eDdent  condition  which  they  have  assumed  al  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  a  commercial 

md  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  consid-  water-way,  in  which  European  nations  should 

;red  as  subjects  of  future  colonization  by  any  take  part  for  the  security  of  their  commercial 

Sorop>ean  power."  interests,  are  questions  about  which  there  is 

Fricir  to  November  25, 1823,  Mr.  Adams  had  some  controversy. 
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PARAGUAY  (REpfBUOA  dkl  Pabaouat).  bearing  8  per  cent  interest — is  rapidlj  iocreM- 
In  oar  volume  for  1874  has  been  given  a  state-  ing,  no  payments  having  been  made  on  either 
ment  of  the  area,  territorifd  division,  popola-  interest  or  sinking  fand  since  1874.  Indeed, 
tion,  etc.,  of  this  republic.  It  may  here  be  added  according  to  the  report  of  the  select  Parlia- 
that  the  census  of  1876  showed  a  population  of  mentary  Committee  on  Foreign  Loans,  ""no 
293,844,  or  an  increase  of  about  33  per  cent  part  of  the  previous  payments  was  provided  bj 
since  the  date  of  the  previous  census,  at  which  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  but  the  whole 
time  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  computed  was  derived  from  the  proceieds  of  the  loans 
at  221,079.  It  may  be  curious  to  remark  that  themselves.^^  Issued  at  the  price  of  80,  the 
of  this  last  number  106,254  were  females !  loans  above  mentioned  were  hypothecated  on 
The  losses  in  the  late  disastrous  war  with  the  the  public  lands  of  the  republic,  valued  at 
Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil  were  reckoned  £19,380,000.  Besides  these  onerous  obliga- 
at  half  the  total  number  of  inhabitants — 170,-  tions,  Paraguay  groans  under  the  weight  of  an 
000  males,  by  battle  and  disease  (chiefly  the  immense  war  indemnity  of  $236,000,000,  ac- 
latter),  and  50,000  women  and  children  by  cording  to  treaty  stipulations  consequent  opon 
famine  and  exposure  in  the  forests.  The  aver-  the  war  of  1865-*70.  Of  thb  last  indebted- 
age  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  is  ness,  $200,000,000  represent  tlie  amount  due  to 
very  nearly  as  eight  to  nine.  The  figures  Brazil,  $35,000,000  that  to  the  Argentine  Be- 
above  given,  for  1876,  include  6,000  foreigners,  public,  and  $1,000,000  that  to  Uruguay, 
as  follows:  1,500  Brazilians,  2,500  Itdians,  The  imports,  of  which  about  three  foortha 
600  Portuguese,  400  Argentines,  250  Spaniards,  are  from  Great  Britain  and  the  remainder 
150  Austrians,  120  French,  90  Germans,  80  from  Continental  Europe  (principally  Ger- 
English,  80  Uruguayans,  and  230  of  other  many),  were  of  the  total  value  of  $956,000  in 
nationalities.  The  capital,  Asuncion,  had  in  1879,  and  $1,030,000  in  1880;  the  exports  for 
1876  a  population  of  19,463.  the  same  years  having  been  of  the  valoes  of 

The  President  (provisional)  of  the  Republic  $1,582,000  and  $1,163,000  respectively.    The 

is  General  B.  Caballero ;  and  the  Cabinet  was  yield  of  the  customs  department  in  the  former 

made  up  of  the  following  ministers:  Foreign  of  these  two  years  was  $216,000,  and  in  the 

Affairs,  Sefior  J.  S.  Decoud  ;  Interior,  Colonel  latter  $320,000.     The  chief  articles  imported 

Duarte  {ad  interim) \   Finance,  Seflor  J.   A.  were:  cotton  fabrics,  $200,000;    wine,  $70,- 

Jara ;  Justice  and  Public  Worship,  Settor  J.  A.  000 ;  flour,  $31,000 ;  rice,  $29,000 ;  beer,  $18,- 

Bazar^;  War,  Colonel  Duarte.  600;  sacking,  $17,000 ;  woolen  and  silk  fabrica, 

Military  service  is  obligatory  for  all  male  petroleum,  glass  and  china  ware,  etc    The  ex- 

citi^ns  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty-  ports  consisted  mainly  of  maU^  or  Para^j 

five;  but  the  standing  army  has,  fron^ motives  tea,  4,800,000  kilogrammes;    tobacco,  1,100,- 

of  economy,  been  reduced  to  500  men — 150  000  kilogrammes;  cigars,  12,608,958;  orangea, 

horse  and  350  foot.  14,400,000;  hides,  47,522;  tanners'  bark,  34,930 

The  national  revenue,  which  is  mainly  de-  kilogrammes;   tapioca,  264,000  kilogrammes; 

rived  from  the  customs  department,  figures  in  essence  of  orange-leaves,  cabinet-wooda,  mm, 

the  budget  for  1877  at  $295,570,  and  the  ex-  maize,  leather,  etc.     The  very  favorable  re- 

penditure  at  $228,650,  leaving  a  surplus  of  ports  from  two  consignments  of  mat£  sent 

$66,920.  to  Italy,  encouraged  the   belief  that  a  large 

All  export  duties  were  abolished  in  1877.  market  might  be  opened   up  there  for  that 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  product, 

branches  of  the  expenditure,  as  estimated  in  The  only  railway  is  that  from  the  capital  to 

the  budget  for  the  year  1879 :  Paraguary,  some  forty-five  miles;  and  the  onlj 

ExpENDiTUBEs.  tclcgraph,  that  connected  with  the  line  jiut 

Congrrcss $27,470  mentioned.    The  yield  of  the  post-office  de- 

MiSl'of  Fo«i^'  Vffii^rV *9  72S  partment  in  1880  was  $1,872. 

'•      of  the  Interior.  ...*!.*.'.*!!!!...*.*!!*     4ii870  By  dint  of  weU-directed  industry,  under  the 

oj  finance 86,6jo  auspices  of  a  good  government,  Parago^T  ap- 

of  wiM/MariiieV.'.*.;;;'.;*.".'.l'.:     Ai^m  ?««"  to  be  slowly  but  surely  recovering  from 

the  prostration  consequent  upon  her  late  war. 

■^^^^^ $270,081  The  Congress  had  passed  a  bill  to  promote  En- 
It  should  here  be  observed  that  in  the  fore-  ropean  immigration,  and  a  vote  of  over  fSO,- 
i^oing  total  of  expenditure  is  not  included  the  000  had  been  made  for  that  purpose.  From 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  nor  the  cost  of  March  16,  1880,  to  February  15,  1881,  the  fit- 
maintenance  of  the  army.  ting  mixed  Paraguayo-Argentine  CommissioD 
The  home  debt  of  Paraguay  has  been  re-  had  decided  on  one  hundred  and  twentj-eigbt 
duced  to  an  insignificant  sum,  partly  by  the  claims,  of  the  total  amount  of  $433,959.  It 
proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  lands  and  was  expected  to  finish  by  the  end  of  the  Tear 
partly  by  a  specific  additional  import  of  20  per  with  tne  Paraguayo  -  Brazilian  claims.  Tlie 
cent.  But  the  old  British  debt,  consisting  of  Paraguayan  Government  had  delivered  to  that 
two  loans  contracted  in  1871  and  1872  in  Lon-  of  Brazil  $8,950,883  in  bonds,  the  interest  to- 
don — the  first  of  the  nominal  amount  of  crued  on  which  is  $916,284.  A  law  had  been 
£1,000,000,  and  the  second  of  £2,000,000,  each  passed  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  bank. 
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with   a  capital  of  $500,000.     New  colonies,  streets  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
sagar-faotories,  and  other  industries,  were  in  body  of  citizen  soldiery  ever  assembled  there 
contemplation,  and  some  already  started.    Bat  before  the  civil  war.    The  municipal  authori- 
the  best  proof  of  the  improved  condition  of  ties,  to  manifest  their  disapprobation  of  Jack- 
things  in  Paraguay  is  the  increased  value  of  son,  had  arranged  a  counter-procession,  entire- 
the  Government  promises  to  pay.    Treasury-  ly  civic,  with  Black  Hawk,  just  brought  in 
orders,  which  were  as  low  as  8  per  cent,  have  prisoner  from  the  Northwest,  at  its    head. 
risen  to  over  25  since  General  Oaballero  en-  General  Patterson  halted    his    column    long 
tered  office ;    and  the  hopes  of  the  English  enough  to  let  the  carriage  containing  the  may- 
bondholders   are   not    altogether    groundless,  or  and  Black  Hawk  pass,  then,  posting  the 
The  exports  are  augmenting,  and  it  has  been  First  Troop  to  bar  all  further  egress  in  that 
asserted  that  in  the  course  of  ^a  few  years  Par-  direction,  sent  a  staff  officer  to  say  to  Black 
aguay  ^*  will  regain  its  position  among  the  states  Hawk  that  his  ^^  young  men  '^  would  be  glad 
of  the  Plate.^'  to  show  him  how  many  more,  besides  those  he 
PATTERSON,  Robert,  born  in  Gappagh,  had  dready  encountered  in  the  West,  he  would 
county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  January  12,  1792 ;  have  to  fight  if  he  made  trouble  again. 
died  in  Philadelphia,  August  7,  1881.     His  At  the  October  election  of  1838  in  Pennsyl- 
father  was  actively  engaged  in  organizing  the  vania,  when  the  fever  of  party  spirit  threat- 
Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  and  after  that  effort  ened  a  popular  outbreak.  General  Patterson 
escaped  to  America,  settling  near  old  Middle-  obeyed  the  Governor's  call  for  troops  with  his 
town  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Delaware  Ooun-  entire  division,  and  by  his  firmness  and  pru- 
ty,  Pennsylvania.    Here  his  son  received  such  dence  prevented  a  resort  to  arms.     General 
instruction  as  was  obtainable  at  the  ordinary  Patterson's  military  services  were  efiicacious 
schools  of  that  day,  effectively  supplemented  on  various  occasions  in  quelling  local  disturb- 
by  judicious    home-training.     After    leaving  ances,  notably  the  "  Red  Row  riots  "  in  1838, 
school,  he  assisted  his  father — whose  robust  and  the  ^^  Native  American  riots ''  in  1844. 
frame  and  magnetic  influence  over  men  he  had  When  volunteers  were  called  for    in    the 
inherited — in  the  management  of  his  farm,  spring  of  1846,  for  the  Mexican  War,  General 
findinsc  time  to  participate  in  all  manner  of  Patterson  was  appointed  major-general,  and, 
athletic  exercises,  in  many  of  which,  horse-  reporting  in  person  to  General  Taylor,  was 
manship  especially,  he  attained  singular  pre-  placed  in  command  at  Camargo.    Of  the  13,- 
eminence.    Later  on,  he  went  to  live  in  Phila-  000  volunteers  turned  over  to  him,  4,500  were 
del  phi  a,  where  he  entered  the  counting-house  on  the  sick-list.     When  they  were  fit  for  serv- 
of   Edward  Thomson,  the  leading  American  ice,  he  was  directed  to  meet  General  Taylor 
merchant  in  the  Ohina  trade.    In  the  war  of  at  Victoria,  with  a  view  to  a  combined  move- 
that  period  Robert  Patterson  was    coramis-  ment  on  Tampico.     Patterson^s  march  of  two 
sioned  first-lieutenant  of  infantry,  and  after-  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  partly  through  a  desert 
ward  served  on  the  personal  staff  of  General  without  water,  was  accomplished  without  loss. 
Blooinfield.     It  is  recorded  of  him  that  his  He  was  directed  to  move  against  Tampico, 
skill  and  intrepidity  saved  a  North  Oarolina  about  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  distant,  and 
vessel,  lying  in  the  Delaware  River  in  1814,  the  town  surrendered  to  him  without  resist- 
which  was  in  imminent  danger  from  a  British  ance.    From  this  point  Patterson^s  division 
seventy- four,  one  of  a  fieet  blockading  Phila-  was  transferred  by  water  to  General  Scott's 
delphia.    After  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  column,   with   which,  at  the  siege  of   Vera 
the  disbandment  of  his  regiment,  Oaptain  Pat-  Cruz,  he  rendered  conspicuous  services.    He 
terson  returned  to  the  business  he  had  origi-  remained  with  the  army  until  the  conclusion  of 
nally  chosen.    In  his  early  manhood  he  found  the  peace,  to  which  his  prudent  counsel  and 
time  to  exercise  a  great  influence  in  local  poli-  gooa  offices  largely  conduced, 
tics.     He  was  one  of  *^  the  five  Oolonel  Patter-  After  the  war  General  Patterson  resumed 
sons  *'   in  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  that  his  mercantile  pursuits,  and  the  command  of 
nominated  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  presidency,  the  Pennsylvania  militia. 
and  engaged  in  that  campaign  with  all  the  en-  The  civil  war  found  him  the  oldest  major- 
thosiasm  of  his  nature.    His  last  appearance  general  in  continuous  commission  in  the  United 
before  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  civil  office  States.    He  was  selected  in  April  to  command 
was  in  1836,  when  he  headed  the  Democratic  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  ana  General  Scott 
electoral  ticket,  and  became  president  of  the  placed  him  over  the  Department  of  Washing- 
electoral  college  which  cast  the  vote  of  Penn-  ton,  which  then  included  the  States  of  Mary- 
sylvania  for  Martin  Van  Buren.  land,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
'  On  the  occasion  of  President  Jackson^s  first  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia.    On  the 
official  vbit  to  Philadelphia,  June,  1838,  the  dav  he  received  the  order,  he  confided  his  large 
city  councils  violated  the  custom  of  granting  private  business  to  others,  concentrated  his  en- 
the  nse  of  Independence  Hall  to  such  citizens  ergies  upon  the  effective  organization  of  a  vol- 
is  might  desire  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  unteer  army,  and  such  other  preparations  as 
ind  refused  it.    General  Patterson  entertained  he  deemed  essential  to  ultimate  success.     Un- 
;he  President  at  his  residence  in  the  evening,  limited  powers  were  conferred  upon  him,  with 
tfter  escorting   him   through   the   principal  authority  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
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ptu^  and  to  declare  martial  law.  His  own  di-  der  at  Detroit.  A  year  later  found  him  at 
vision,  filled  up  from  the  elite  of  Philadelphia,  Forts  Mackinac  and  Brodj,  Michigan,  at  Bnf- 
responded  to  his  call  with  enthusiasm,  and  falo,  and  in  1842  in  garrison  at  Fortress  Mem- 
were  followed  so  promptly  by  the  flower  of  the  roe,  Virginia.  On  the  19th  of  March,  1842,  he 
Pennsylvanian  youth  that  her  quota  of  four-  was  made  tirst-lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Anil- 
teen  regiments  was  swollen  to  twenty-five,  all  lery,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexictn 
accepted  by  him  before  the  Administration  had  War  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Worth, 
opportunity  to  reject  the  overplus.  participating  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Restct 

One  of  his  first  demonstrations  was  to  hold  de  la  Palma,  and  Monterey,  as  also  in  the  sie^ 
in  check  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  Eastern  of  Vera  Cruz.  For  his  gaUantry  at  Monterej, 
Shore  of  Maryland,  and  cement  Delaware  more  in  1846,  he  was  bre vetted  captain,  and  at  Mo- 
firmly  to  the  Union,  by  sending  the  superb  light  lino  del  Rey,  m^or.  He  was  present  at  the 
battery  of  Sherman  to  manoeuvre  near  Easton,  storming  of  Chapultepec ;  and  at  the  assaolt 
Maryland.  Through  the  strenuous  exertions  and  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  he  waa 
of  General  Patterson,  communication  between  wounded.  In  1850  he  became  full  captain, 
Philadelphia  and  the  capital  was  re-opened  by  and  at  the  termination  of  hostilities  was  trans- 
means  of  a  new  route  via  Annapolis,  after  the  ferred,  first  to  Florida,  and  subsequently  to 
insurgents  had  effectually  cut  it  off.  Access  to  New  Orleans  barracks.  In  1856-^57  he  was  on 
Washington  thus  secured,  General  Patterson  frontier  duty  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  engaged  in 
sent  the  old  volunteer  artillery  regiment  of  quelling  disturbances  on  the  Kansas  border. 
Pennsylvania,  commanded  by  his  oldest  son,  Ue  took  part  in  the  Utah  Expedition  of  1857- 
Colonel  Francis  E.  Patterson,  to  unite  with  ^58,  and  remained  in  the  West  until  1861,  when 
Sherman^s  battery  in  re-opening  the  route  he  was  in  garrison  at  Washington  Arsenal,  D. 
through  Baltimore.  Having  done  this,  and  C.  He  resigned  from  the  United  States  aerr- 
the  Government  declining  to  receive  into  serv-  ice  on  the  26th  of  April,  1861,  and,  entering 
ice  the  men  called  from  Pennsylvania,  Gen-  the  Confederate  service  as  a  colonel  of  ctv- 
eral  Patterson  took  the  field  with  the  residue  airy,  was  appointed  assistant  adjutant  to  Goi- 
of  the  array  he  had  gathered.  end  Joseph  E.  Johnston.     In   1862  he  wu 

Mustered  out  of  the  service  of  the  United  made  a  brigadier -general,  and  in  the  litter 

States  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  re-  part  of  that  year  a  lieutenant-general,  and  ap* 

turned  home  to  find  popular  prejudice  arrayed  pointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  operating 

against  him  on  account  of  his  position  during  m  Mississippi.    General  Pemberton  was  de- 

the  campaign  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Po-  feated  at  Champion  Hills  in  1863,  and  sobse- 

tomac,  anterior  to  the  nrst  battle  of  Manassas  quently  besieged  in  Vicksburg  with  his  armj, 

Unable  to  defend  himself  by  revealing  facts  tnen  numbering  about  thirty -four  thoosaiid 

that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  service,  men.    On  the  surrender  of  that  post,  Jolj  i 

General  Patterson  devoted  himself  to  the  ex-  1863,  General  Grant  met  General  Pemberton  in 

trication  of  his  private  affairs  from  the  con-  person,  and  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  ar- 

fusion  into  which  they  had  fallen  while  he  was  ranged  between  them.    The  paroled  priaonen 

engaged  in  military  operations.     At  the  end  of  numbered  about  twenty-seven  thousand,  tvo 

four  years,  when  all  necessity  for  silence  had  fifths  of  whom  were  sick  or  woonded.    At  tbe 

passed  away,  he  published  his  '^  Narrative  of  close  of  the  war  he  was  acting  as  inspector  of 

the  Campaign  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan-  artillery  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.    Sob- 

doah,^'  which  produced  a  marked  effect  on  the  sequently  he  engaged  in  farming  near  Warreo- 

public  mind.  ton,  Fauquier  County,  Virginia.    In  1875  lie 

In  the  management  of  his  mercantile  busi-  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  resided  natil 

ness  he    showed    remarkable  capacity.    Be-  his  death. 

sides    being  an  extensive  real-estate  owner,        PENNSYLVANIA.    The    session   of  tbe 

he  was  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  cotton  Legislature  began  early  in  January,  1881,  aod 

goods,  and  maiutained  over  four  thousand  em-  ended  early  in  June.     This  body  consisted  of 

})loy^s  in  his  cotton-mills.    He  was  also  large-  32  Republicans,  16  Democrats,  and  2  Green- 

y  interested  in  sugar-refineries  at  New  Or-  backers  in  the  Senate,  and  121  Republicans, 

leans,  as  well  as  in  seven  cotton-plantations  in  T8  Democrats,  1  Greenbaoker,  and  1  Fuaion- 

Georgia  and  Tennessee.    His  estate  was  vari-  ist  (Democrat  and  Greenbacker)  in  the  Boose, 

ously  estimated  at  from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,-  The  first  matter  of  importance  was  the  ele^ 

000.  tion  of   a  United  States  Senator  to  huccted 

PEMBERTON,   General  John  C,  born  in  William  A.  Wallace,  who  was  renominated  by 

Philadelphia,  1817 ;  died  at  Penn  Lyn,  Penn-  the  Democrats.    A    RepnbUcan    caucus  vas 

sylvania,  July  18,  1881.     He  graduated  from  held  on  the  13th  of  January,  which  was  at- 

West  Point  in  1837,  and  was  promoted  second-  tended  by  ninety-five  members,  and,  on  ti» 

lieutenant  of  the  Fourth  Artillery,  with  which  third  ballot,  nominated  Henry  W.  Oliver,  who 

he  served  in  the  Florida  War  against  the  Semi-  received  79  votes,  a  majority  of  the  entire 

nole  Indians.    He  was  engaged  in  the  action  Republican  membership  of    the   Legislatare. 

of  Locha  Hatchee  in  1838.     In  1840  he  was  Most  of  the  Republicans  who  refused  to  at- 

ordered  to  the  Northern  frontier  to  aid  in  tend  the  caucus  decided  to  vote  for  Galnshi 

quelling  the  disturbances  on  the  Canadian  bor-  A.  Grow.    The  first  ballot,  which  was  taken 
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8th  of  January,  showed  95  votes  for    „    Brought  forward. $5,048,801  n 

56  for  Grow,   98    for  Wallace,   and  '^^':S^^l^f^l'J;^, 

ttering.      The  contest   was  prolonged         panlea  in  the  SUte $2,508,881  88 

thirty-four  ballots  In  the  joint  con-  '^XS'of TrSL' M^riSd 

until  the  23d  of  February,  when,  on       assessments  in  the  Bute i,24«,0T2  w 

ty-tifth  ballot,  a  compromise  having         _^,      ,  ^    ,„        ,     .-:; 

".ji.            \\,    J.        T)        ui*         «  Total  receints  of  PcDDsylTania  fire  compa- 

jcted  between  the  two  Kepubhoan  lac-  nies  in  the  state. . . . : ^7.     8,745,960  12 

hn  I.  Mitchell  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  Premlam  receipts  of  other  state  and  foitolgn 

2  for  Wallace  and  two  scattering.  ^"^  *°^  ""•^^  companies BA4i,m  86 

g  the  laws  enacted  at  this  session  were  Total  paid  for  insurance  in  PennsyWanla 

to  punish  frauds  upon  life-insurance  f<*^^^ $ii,98»,828  i» 

es  by  agents,  physicians,  and  others ;  The  aggregate  is  $496,412.82  greater  than 

an  act  supplementary  to  the  school  the  total  sum  paid  for  insurance  for  the  year 

abolishes  all  distinction  of  race  or  1879.    Life  companies  show  an  increase  of 

the  public  schools.    The  following  are  $71,097.78  of  premiums  in  the  State,  divided 

sions :  thus :  home  companies,  $59,044.18 ;  companies 

1.  That  hereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  of  other  States,  $12,053^0 

)1  director,  superintendent,  or   teacher  to  Ihe  Commissioner  of   Insurance  describes 

distinction  whatever  on  account  of  or  by  the  method  by  which  ^^  assessment  life-insur- 

the  race  or  color  of  any  pupil  or  scholar  ance  companies  "  are  organized  and  chartered, 

be  in  attendance  upon  or  seeking  admUsion  ^^  g^vs :  "  The  general  practice  of  companies 

)lic  or  common  school  mamtamed  wholly  or  r     ,        j    ®  xi.         \.     ^    1  oX^  ^     *  i'**"*''*' 

der  the  school  Uws  of  this  Commonwealth,  organized  under   the  act  of    1876  to*msure 

That  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  an  act  lives'  upon  the  assessment  plan   is  to  issue 

)lv  approved  the  8th  day  of  May,  a.  d.  1854,  policies  agreeing  to  pay,  not  a  JSxed  and  cer- 

An  act  for  the  reguktion  and  continuanoo  tain  sum  of  money,  but  a  sum  to  be  deter- 

n  of  education  by  common  schools,"  which  ^:„>.^  u„  ♦!»«  ««o.,if  ^p  ««  ««o^««»,^..4.  «a.«-  *v 

as  follows :  "  that  the  directors'  or  con-  ^^^^^  ^J}^^  result  of  an  assessment,  after  the 

the  several  districts  of  the  State  are  hereby  nianner  of  beneficial  societies.     There  are  good 

.  and  required  to  establish  within  their  re-  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  this  practice  is 

listricts  separate  schools  for  the  tuition  of  without  warrant  of  law,  that  these  companies 

l'K«^Jil^^'!?t!;*'f^''^'rn'^^^^^^  oan  issue  none  other  than  policies  of  insur- 

.n  be  so  located  as  to  accommooate  twenty  j  al  x          ^^        ^  • 

mpils ;  and  whenever  such  separate  schoofs  a?f «»  a?^  }^^\  a  policy  of  insurance  must  pro- 

tablished  and  kept  open  four  months  in  any  vide   absolutely  and  unconditionally  for  the 

directors  or  controllers  shidl  not  be  com-  payment  of  a  certain  sum  at  maturity, 

idmit  such  pupils  into  any  other  school  of  u  j^  jg  j^^^  possible,"  says  the  commissioner, 

t:  F/vvid€a.  That  in  cities  or  boroughs  the  n  ^-  -„«i,^  ••»  «^y»«,.««>/v  ^i^<,a:«^«4-;^«.  ^^  ««„«„„ 

ontrollcrs  shall  provide  for  such  schools  out  ^^  ^^^  ^  ?^"^*i?  classification  of  assess- 

aeral  funds  assessed  and  collected  by  uni-  nient  companies.     1  liey  assume  many  forms, 

;ion  for  educational  purposes,"  be  and  the  from  the  purely  beneficial  order  to  those  am- 

jreby  repealed.  bitious  to  be  ranked  among  substantial  life-in- 

sport  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  5?'?,''^*  •  *?'T°'*';    '^^''^  ""y-  l'«>''««''  ^ 

ir  ending  November  30th  shows  $7,-  divided  into  three  classes :                   .,.,,, 

eceipts,  $6,926,810  disborsements,  and  „ '.  \  ^l"/*^'*'  .Hf  **  """^  orders  mstitnted 

5  in  the  Treasury  on  that  date  of  $1,-  '^'TI^  /"'  charitable  Purposes.    These  dis- 

Of  the  disbursements  $421,801  were  tr't'"tf./>«nf  fits  in  case  of  death,  sickness,  and 

edemption  of  State  debt     Of  the  bal-  1'"^^"^'  ^»  ""t  employ  agents,  and  are  con- 

11,037  belongs  to  the  general  fund,  and  ^^^  **  comparatively  little  cost  to  the  inem- 

:'fn*er^3t ''betllfpavS'  out  IftMs  ,"  ?•  Organizations  conducting  the  business 
The  total  debt  of"  Pennsylvania  on  *»*  ''^f  insurance  on  the  co-operative  plan  with 
.r  1st  was  $21,140,188.  The  Treasurer  "R«^*«  »"1  '^^  ^^'^  maohmery  of  ife  com- 
mon that  th;  State  taxation  can  be  P.""**:  .^^"^  generally  issue  absolute  poh- 
and  still  leave  sufficient  revenue  to  ^'^^  "^  insurance,  to  pay  which  at  inatunty 

the  necessary  requirement  of  the  State  ^''^^  "«?<>*  ^T"'^  ^^  '*''  ***  "?"°*r  ''!■''^ 

ent  in  the  future.    For  the  current  '^"*-    They  rely  upon  assessments  and  partial 

ir  he  estimates  that  the  revenues  will  "''?°'""'*"*'",?-                .    ^            ,   „ 

5  000  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  ^'  CJa"»'>l>ng   organizations,   whose  mam 

raon wealth  $5,261,693.  purpose  is  to  speculate  in  the  lives  of  old  per- 

nonnt  of  mon^y  pkid  in  the  State,  in  »""»  ""^  promote  the  individual  interests  of 

1880,  to  companies  of  Pennsylv^ia  ^®''*."  1?^  "««"'«'  "^^^  "*  *•»"  pnncipal  bene- 

r  States,  for  fire,  marine,  life,  and  acoi-  fll**'  *  »•      41.  »    •        v    1    »            1 

irance,  was  as  fallows :  ^'%  ****'"«^  *^^l  f-?"®  *"'  ^"^^  r°'"'i  "■*" 

^  port  131  assessment  life  companies  have  been 

•eceipt.  of  PennsyiTania  Ufooom-  incorporated,  he  argues  that  there  is  no  public 

im  business  in  this  State $l,&58ul88  67  'a.     ^     \,i       •                   ..•           j>                       i* 

vceipts  of  life  companies  of  other  necessity  for  the  incorporation  of  so  many  of 

m  business  in  PennsyivanU 8,490,618  04  these  companies,  and  declares  that  their  main 

,«mium  receipts  of  life  companies  purpose  is  not  to  afford  the  benefits  of  good 

•nnsyivania, $5,048,801  Ti  and  safe  insurance,  but  to  enable  the  officers 
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to  make  money  and  speculate  in  the  lives  of  ing  September  80,  1880,  shows  the  following: 

others.      Forty -two   companies  reported   to  The  number  of   patients  in   the  hospital  at 

this  department  their  business  for  the  year  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  253  males  ind 

1880.  191  females;  total,  444.     The  admissions dnr- 

From  these  reports  it  appears  that  the  com-  ing  the  year  were  118  males  and  59  females; 

panics  named  had  a  total  income  from  applica-  total,  172,  making  the  whole  number  under 

tions,  assessments,  and  miscellaneous  sources,  treatment,  for  the  period  covered  by  the  report, 

amounting  to  $1,353,988.74,  which  was  all  ex-  866  males  and  250  females;    total,  616.    The 

pended  excepting  the  sum  of  $3,218.74.    The  discharges  were  143  males  and  89  females; 

sum  of  $906,867.67,  or  67  per  cent   of  the  total,  232.     Of  these,  17  males  and  18  females 

entire  income,  was  used  in  the  payment  of  were  considered  restored.  56   improved,  106 

death-claims  or  returned  to  members;  the  sum  stationary,  and  35  died.    The  number  remaio- 

of  $96,698.64,  or  7  per  cent  of  the  income,  ing  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  384,  of  whom 

was  paid  to  officers ;  the  sum  of  $242,889.93,  223  were  males  and  161  females,  or  60  less 

or  18  per  cent  of  the  income,  was  paid  to  than  at  the  beginning.    This  diminution  is  the 

agents ;  and  the  sum  of  $104,313.76,  or  7i  per  result  of  the  transfer  to  the  Korristown  Ho»- 

cent,  was  paid  for  general  expenses.    Thus  it  pital,  near  the  end  of  August,  of  all  the  Phik- 

appears  that  in  the  aggregate  more  than  32  delphia  patients  (92)  at  that  time  in  the  boepi- 

per  cent  of  the  money  collected  by  these  com-  tal  which  were  supported  at  public  expense, 

panics  was  absorbed  by  the  expenses  of  man-  The  receipts  of  the  hospital  from  all  aources, 

agement.  including  $10,000   from  the   State   Treasory, 

About  40  per  C/Cnt  of  the  entire  business  of  were  $89,273.86,  and  the  expenditures  $89,- 

the  companies  was  done  by  the  United  Breth-  839.43,  making  tbe  average  weekly  cost  per 

ren  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  Lebanon,  whose  ex-  patient,  $3.82.    This  includes  everything— ad- 

perience  shows  more  favorable  results  than  the  aries,  repairs,  and  insurance, 
aggregated  experience  of  the  other  companies.        There  were,  in  1880,  7,037  graded  schods  is 

Deducting  the  business  of  the  United  Breth-  the  State,  an  increase  of  282  during  the  yetr. 

ren,  the  remaining  companies  received  from  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  while  the  increase 

applications,  assessments,  and   other  sources,  in  the  number  of  pupils  was  only  1,570,  the  in* 

$812,014.57,   of  which  sum   $430,596.24,  or  crease  in  the  average  attendance  was  13,955. 

53  per  cent,  was  expended  in  death-claims  or  The  whole  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  wts 

returned  to  members;    $73,142.10,  or  9  per  937,810,  and  the  average  attendance  601,621, 

cent,  was  paid  to  officers;  $196,287.'04,  or  24  or  77  per  cent.     The  average  length  of  the 

per  cent,  to  agents ;  and  10  per  cent  to  miscel-  school  term  remains  about  the  same,  aeTen 

laneous  expenses :  showing  an  expenditure  of  months.    The  average  cost  of  tuition  for  e&ch 

43  per  cent  of  the  entire  income  in  manage-  pupil  per  month  is  only  seventy-five  c«dU, 

ment.    Twenty-three  companies  organized  in  which  shows  a  very  economical  administration 

1880,  or  at  the  close  of  1879,  received  $265,125  of  the  school  system.    The  expenditures  of  all 

in  premiums  and  assessments.    Of  this  sum  70  kinds  during  the  year,  exclusiYe  of  orphan  and 

per  cent,  or  $186,796,  went  to  officers,  agents,  normal   schools,   amounted   to   $7,482,577.75. 

expenses,  and  25  per  cent,  or  $66,886,  to  pay  The  school  property  of  the  State  was  yaloed 

death-losses  or  return  premiums,  leaving  a  bal-  at  $25,467,097.  .  llie  total  indebtedness  of  all 

ance  of  less  than  5  per  cent,  or  $11,443,  unex-  the  school  districts  in  the  State,  cities  included, 

pended.    Included  in  the  above  number  are  was  only  $2,648,495.84,  and  there  remained  in 

twelve  companies  that  collected  $48,673,  spent  the  school  board  treasuries,  at  the  end  of  tbe 

$38,520,  and  did  not  pay  a  dollar  for  death-  year,  $1,425,218.16. 
losses.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Soltiiera' 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital  is  com-  Orphans'  Schools,  for  the  year  ending  May  81, 
posed  of  two  departments,  the  medical  and  1881,  shows  that  there  were  under  Uie  soper- 
surgical  in  Pittsburg,  and  that  for  the  insane  vision  of  the  department  2,602  children.  Be- 
at Dixmont,  eight  miles  distant.  The  number  sides  these,  there  were  in  scattered  homes  and 
of  patients  at  Dixmont,  tieptember  80,  1879,  receiving  *' out-door  relief"  twenty -eight  otli- 
was  609  ;  during  the  year  ending  September  ers.  The  increase  over  the  preceding  year  waa 
80,  1880,  238  were  admitted,  making  the  total  twenty-two.  The  whole  amount  expended  bj 
number  under  treatment  during  that  period  the  State  for  the  support  of  these  schools  his 
847.  Of  these,  249  were  discharged  or  died,  been  $7,252,696.  The  Legislature  of  1878  pro- 
leaving  in  the  institution  at  the  end  of  the  year  vided  that  no  more  children  should  be  admitted 
598  patients.  On  the  80th  of  September,  1879,  into  these  schools  after  the  Ist  of  June,  1$^ 
there  were  105  patients  in  the  medical  and  and  that  they  should  be  finally  closed  on  the  Irf 
surgical  department;  795  have  been  since  ad-  of  June,  1885. 

mitted,  making  the  number  900  under  treat-        According  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  total 

ment  during  the  year.    Of  these,  784  were  net  debt  of  the  State,  both  local  and  of  tbe 

discharged  or  died,  leaving  in  the  hospital  on  State  proper,  is  $114,073,342.     The  following 

September  80,  1880, 116  patients.  table  shows  it  in  detail,  the  word  *Mocal"b^ 

The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Hospital  ing  used  to  comprise  county,  towmdup,  city, 

for  the  Insane  at  Danville,  for  the  year  end-  borough,  and  school-district  debts : 
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>EBT. 

Loe^ 

Sute. 

Total. 

debt 

rdebt 

ebt. 

-Pnkd 

►t 

$107,248,000 

5,858,601 

112,601,601 

19,440,851 

98,191,250 

$22,076,845 

118,845 

22,199,669 

1,808,577 

20,882,092 

$129,824,645 

5,467,446 

184,792,270 

29,718,928 

114.073,842 

PhiladelphiA 846,084 

Pittsburg 156,881 

AUegheny 78,681 

Bcnuiton 45,850 

Beading 48,280 

Harrlsburg 80,760 

Erie 27,780 

Lancaster 25,7&0 

WUkefbarre 28,889 


Altoona 10,716 

WiUlamsport 18,984 

AUentown 18,068 

Chester 14,996 

York 18,940 

Pottsvllle 18,258 

Morristown 18,064 

Eaaton 11,924 

Shenandoah 10,143 


counties  having  the  largest  net  debt 


ny $21,604,001 

1,24S,5» 

954,821 

•d 761,925 

Q, 1,472,259 


Delaware .  $1,044,896 

Erie 1,104,680 

Lancaster 1,186,116 

Lehigh 978,897 

Schuylkiil 745,878 


ise  figures  represent  the  sam  of  the  debts 
by  all  the  corporate  divisions  of  the 
ies  with  the  county  debt  proper.  The 
)unty  debt  proper  of  Allegheny  County 
839,254;  of  Berks,  $180,000;  Chester, 
)20;  Crawford,  290,000;  Dauphin,  $288,- 
Delaware,  $478,200;  Erie,  $9,114;  Lan- 
,  $868,972;  Lehigh,  $78,349;  and  Sohuyl- 
254,900. 

I  following  counties  have  no  debt  as  conn- 
^dams,  Butler,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Fulton, 
,  Lycoming,  Northampton,  Snyder,  Sus- 
nna.  Union,  Washington,  Westmoreland, 
Tyoming. 

total  township  debt  of  the  State  is  $389,- 
f  which  $298,568  is  floating!  There  are 
f-nine  cities  in  the  State,  each  having 
,500  population.  Their  net  debt  and  its 
pita  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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m 

ly  city. 


ale 

a.. 


Mm. 

»r.. 


;>ort . 
e  ... 
itle.. 
wn.. 
^hla.. 

g.... 
e.... 


I 

in  .... 
ooh... 

e 

arre.. 
(port,. 


N«td«M. 


$480,448 

1,596,429 

850,01)0 

9,869 

857,084 

151,500 

178,767 

219,949 

1,148,729 

1,065,800 

87,000 

464,142 

808,700 

119,100 

77,699 

72,624 

81,200 

64,228,844 

14,184,296 

80,443 

999,000 

825.202 

87.6S0 

72,800 

82^,267 

9^096 

651,272 

88,000 


N«t  d«bt  pOT 

capita. 


$23  82 

20  29 

17  75 

1 

28 


22 

81 


18  28 
22  95 
18  46 
41  48 

84  59 
4  42 

18  02 

85  17 
14  SO 

8  n 


8 
6 


68 
22 


64  02 
90  83 


6 
28 

7 

4 
6 


15 
03 
09 
60 
98 


86  28 
4  07 

84  40 
886 


debt  of  Philadelphia  city  in  detail  is : 

led $70,970,042 

tlDg 1,294,554 

Gross $72,264,596 

ing-ftind 18,040,762 

Net $54,228,844 

following  is  the  official  return  of  the 
tion  of  towns  and  cities  in  Pennsylvania 
00  inhabitants  and  upward : 


In  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  blast- 
furnaces, rolling-miUs,  steel-works,  forges,  and 
bloomeries,  Pennsylvania  takes  the  first  rank. 
The  capital  invested  in  these  industries  in  the 
United  States  in  1880  amounted  to  $280,971,- 
884,  of  which  Pennsylvania  furnished  46  per 
cent.  The  total  product  was  7,265,140  tons, 
of  which  Pennsylvania  produced  8,616,668,  or 
nearly  50  per  cent. 

The  following  counties  are  the  principal  cen- 
ters of  production  of  iron  and  steel:  AUe- 
gheny, 848,146  tons;  Lehigh,  824,875 ;  North- 
ampton, 822,882 ;  Cambria,  260,140;  Dauphin, 
228,676;  Berks,  218,580;  Mercer,  182,881; 
Montgomery,  168,628;   Lackawanna,  151,278. 

Of  8,781,021  tons  of  pig-iron  and  direct  cast- 
ings produced  in  1880,  in  twenty-two  States, 
Pennsylvania  made  1,980,814  tons,  or  51  per 
cent.  Of  2,858,248  tons  of  rolled  iron  of  all 
kinds  produced  in  twenty-uine  States  and  Ter- 
ritories in  1880,  Pennsylvania  made  46  per  cent. 

The  total  production  of  rails  for  1880  was 
1,217,497  tons.  Of  the  total  production  of 
rails,  Pennsylvania  made  47  per  cent. 

Of  steel  ingots,  the  total  production  in  1880 
was  985,208  tons.  Of  this,  Pennsylvania  made 
56  per  cent.  Of  the  production  of  Bessemer 
steel  rails,  Pennsylvania  made  55  per  cent. 

The  total  product  of  iron-ore  in  the  United 
States  in  1880  was  8,022,898  tons,  of  which 
Pennsylvania  produced  more  than  any  other 
State,  viz.,  2,178,415  tons,  or  2709  per  cent. 
The  principal  ore-producing  counties  are :  Le- 
high, 821,822  tons;  Lebanon,  285,629;  Berks, 
252,940  ;  Blair,  154,914;  Northampton,  104,- 
788!  The  State  produced,  in  1880,  28,640,819 
tons  of  anthracite,  being  the  entire  product  of 
the  country  except  6,176  tons.  It  also  pro- 
duces more  bituminous  coal  than  any  other 
State,  viz.,  18,425,168  tons  in  1880,  out  of  a 
total  of  42,420,581  tons  for  the  United  States. 
Of  barley,  it  produced  488,100  bushels;  buck- 
wheat, 8,598,826  ;  corn,  45,821,581 ;  oats,  88,- 
841,489 ;  rye,  8,688,621 ;  wheat,  19,462,405. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 
Harrisburg  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  nomi- 
nated General  Silas  M.  Baily,  of  Fayette  Coun- 
ty, for  State  Treasurer.  The  platform  adopted 
contained  the  following  among  other  resolu- 
tions : 

Jissolved,  That  the  Republican  party  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  in  most  hearty  aooord  with  the  Administra- 
tion of  President  Garfield,  and,  while  uniting  in  the 
praven  of  all  good  people  for  his  speedy  recovery, 
pleoges  continued  fealty  and  most  active  support  m 
prompt  and  courageous  correction  of  all  governmental 
abuses.  As  RepuDlicanfl,  we  are  in  favor  of  any  prop- 
er, well-considered  reform,  either  in  government, 
nation,  State,  municipality  or  county,  and  we  court 
suggestions  to  any  or  all  of  these  ends,  and  only  ask 
that  in  their  aavocaoy  well-established  safeguards 
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shall  not  be  hastily  supplemented  by  experiments,  for  oppression  or  extortion,  or  when  otherwise  abosei 
The  Administration  of  rresident  Garneld  nas  set  the  No  corporation  should  be  above  the  people  or  the  lav. 
right  example  in  this  direction,  and,  while  firmly  ad-  We  thus  rea£9xm  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  Demo- 
hering  to  the  principles  and  better  practices  of  the  cratic  party  and  most  cordially  invite  our  ilellov- 
great  party  which  called  it  into  existence,  it  yet  insiiits  citizens,  of  whatever  party,  to  join  with  us  in  can;- 
upon  laithfulncss  and  honesty  in  every  branch  of  the  ing  out  the  principles  and  policy  we  hereby  ao- 
public  service.  The  bullet  of  the  assassin  should  not  nounoe,  and  to  the  advocacy  of  which  we  pledge  oor- 
mterrupt  this  work.  It  should  be  pursued  while  its  selves  until  the  right  shall  prevail, 
author  lives,  and  beyond  his  life,  if  through  inoreas-  rr..^  r«-^^^u-  u  a*.  4.  r^  *•  v  n 
iug  misfortiiie  it  should  be  taken  away.  ^he  Greenback  State  Convention  was  held 
Betohed,  That  the  Republican  party  has  ever  been  at  Pottsville  on  the  16th  of  June.  R.  W.  Jack- 
progressive  and  reformatory,  and  while  realizing  that  son,  of  Mercer  Connty,  was  nominated.  The 
nothing;  in  government  is  wholly  right,  we  desire  to  be  platform  which  was  adopted  by  this  conven- 

"?T? .  ^""^  ^rf^rV  *''*'''''®  of  approach  to  the  fj      denounces  the  ageregation  of  real  ertste 

nght,  to  the  end  that  all  our  people  may  enjoy  ever  T       "^"vi*uv«o  v**«  ^(^{^tv^nt^ivru  wi  i«m  crwc 

the  increafiing  blessings  of  good  government.  ^y  corporations,  when  not  in  actual  use;  the 

Resolved^  That  in  anv  revision  of  our  tariff  legisla-  agents  of  money,  commerce,  and  transports- 
tion  which  may  be  maao,  care  shall  be  taken  to  dis-  tion  ;  and  claims  that  the  transmission  of  in- 
"'^ote^theS^es'^whic^  telligence  should  be  made  subservient  to  the 
KJ^STecontrdling^^werin^thrfia/c^sT^  Con^tution,  and  that  the  voters  should  de- 
is  the  established  leader  in  political  thought,  mand  the  necessary   statutes  to   keep  these 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  convened  ^^^^  under  the  control  of  the  people;  de- 

at  Williamsport  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  nonces  monopolies ;  censures  the  Legisktnw 

nommated  Orange  Noble,  of  Erie.    The  plat-  f^^  ^^  failure  to  pass  the  anti-freight  discrim- 

form  adopted  contained  the  following  among  ination  bill;  demands  protection  to  Amcricin 

other  resolutions :  labor  and  produce ;  denounces  national  b&oki 

Reived,  That  we,  the  Democratic  narty  of  Penn-  '  ^^^  their  attempt  to  coerce  Congress  by  witb- 

sylvania,  in  convention  assembled  declare :  drawal  of  their  circulation  ;  indignantly  denws 

1.  For  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  the  charge  of  the  subsidized   press  that  the 

United  States,  home  rule,  freedom  of  elections,  for  Greenback-Labor  party  favors   an  unlimited 

resistance  to  revolutionary  changes  tendmg  to  con-  jgg^^  ^f  currency,  and  declares  that  onlTMch 

solidation  or  empire ;  agamst  the  election  of  any  per-  ,             -  ,^"^/»  *"      J^.*»*^o  t^uni*  vtuj  ««iuj 

son  to  the  presidency  a  tliird  time,  and  against  the  volpme  of  currency  as  business  requires  shaU 

presence  of  troops  at  the  polls ;  against  the  appropria-  be  issued ;  denounces  the  national- bank  system     I 

tion  of  public  money  for  any  purpose  but  tne  sup-  as  legalized  robbery;  and  indorses  Weaver  iiid 

port  of  Government,  and  a^inst  class  legislation  Chambers 

"nKe^Dro^ufpaS^fyTToTd,  favor,.  ,,-^ft«' >«    K^P""'*"*"  Jtate    0.nventi«, 

constitutional  currency  of  gold  and  silver  in  all  forms,  v^narles  D.  Wolfe  announced  himself  as  in  m- 

and  coalition  with  repudiators  merits  the  condemna-  dependent  candidate  for  State  Treasurer,  acd 

tion  of  honest  people.    The  refusal  of  a  Republican  appealed  for  support  to  those  Republicans  who 

Administration  to  accede  to  the  Democratic  demand  ^^^^  dissatisfied  with  the  party  management, 

for  a  further  reduction  m  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  rp,       ,    VT              ,.    ,  .   "^  r-* ^-j^  umouo^  u**. 

national  debt  subjects  the  Government  to  a  needless  ^"®  election  resulted  m  the  choice  of  Genenl 

expense  of  millions  of  dolkrs  annually.  .  .  .  Baily  by  a  plurality  of  6,824.     The  vote  was 

7.  That  no  monopoly  or  exclusive  right  m  the  as  follows:    Baily,  265,295;   Noble,  258,471; 

forces  of  nature,  in  grants  of  eminent  domain  in  the  Wolfe,  49,984 ;  Jackson,  14,976  ;  Wilson  (Pro- 

dinusionofinformation  among  the  people  by  telegraph  K;K;f;/x«\   a  Knn ,  «r.««-*^vJ»»   liso 

and  associations  for  furnishing  disi^tctes  tb  the  preL,  ^^ ^tion),  4,607 ;  scattering,  1 68, 

or  the  grant  of  privileges  affectmg  the  daily  business  Atter   the   election   the   supporters  of  Mr. 

of  the  citizen,  can  or  ought  rightfully  to  exist  under  Wolfe,  organized  as  the  Citizens^  Repoblicsn 

our  form  of  government.    These  are  at  all  times  to  Association,  announced  their  determinatioo  to 

^  ?i«^^Sli?aTnH  Vnt'JftI^7?Sl*^nt« 'li.T-n':?^  coutiuue  their  efforts,  and  issued  an  addw« 

as  the  rights  and  mterests  01  the  people  demand.  u*  u      «.    .*     *i-  ^.v  •      l*     a    *i.          ..ii^'  .v- 

That  the  delated  power  of  Congfcw  to  regulate  ^^^^^h  sets  forth  their  objects  thus :  **Itisth« 

commerce  among  the  States  and  the  reserved  power  purpose  of  the  Citizens^  Republican  Association 

of  the  States  to  regulate  the  same  within  their  borders  of  Pennsylvania  to  labor  for  the  mainteotnce 

should  be  forthwith  exercised  to  prevent  unjust  dis-  of  the  following  principles,  and  the  attainment 

crimination  by  common  earners  agamst  mdividuals  ^#  ak,.  4^^ii^«,;rw,  .vK,'^«»«.  tk^  ^^^a^^*i^^  •«.] 

and  localities,W  all  the  provision  of  the  Constitu-  <>^  *^®  followmg  objecU :  The  purification  and    I 

tion  of  Pennsylvania  relative  to  the  exercise  and  abuse  preservation   of   the    Kepublican   party;   the 

of  the  corporate  franchise  and  the  duties  of  common  overthrow  of  bossism  ;   the  right  of  a  fairlj 

carriers  to  the  public  should  be  enforced  without  de-  chosen  and  unfettered  majority  to  nominste; 

lay  by  approDriate  legislation     That  aU  governmental  ^he  reform  of  the  civU  serdce:  the  elevation 

power  should  be  used  m  restramt  of  monopohes  and  *  ^.i      •   x  n     *     1        j             i  L.     j  _j    #^— 

Sot  in  aid  of  them,  and  simple  and  speedy  remedies  o^^^®,  mteUectual  and  mond  standard  of  <W 

should  be  provided  by  legislative  enactment  by  which  otficials — national.  State,  and  municipal ;  iiKi 

any  citizen  ii^ured  in  his  business  may,  in  State  and  a  ceaseless  warfare  against  the  spoils  system— 

Federal  courts,  by  due  process  of  law,  have  quick,  that  fruitful  parent  of  the  numberless  political 

tirv"e;{SfrighaTu,fb7^JSctS^r«:^.fd;  evils  which  menace  the  perpetuation  of  c^ 

and  great  corporations  warring  between  themselves  repubhcan   form   of  government,  and  wmcD 

to  the  iniury  of  the  public  interests  and  their  own  led  to  the  cowardly  assassination  of  the  Chief 

shareholoers  must  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  Magistrate  of  our  nation." 

of  Thr^Kall^^  Following  is  the  population  of  PennsyktnU 

for  the  public'  benefit,  and  subject  to  immediate  an^i  ^7  counties,  as  finaUy  returned  by  the  censai 

absolute  forfeiture  by  due  process  of  law  when  used  of  1880,  and  as  reported  in  1870 : 
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COUNTIES. 


Adams 

AJlegheDy  . . 
Arm  strong  . 

Beaver  

Bedford  .... 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford. . . . 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron. . . . 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield . . . 

Clinton   

Columbia... 
Crawford . . . 
Cumberland. 

Dauphin 

Delaware... 


1880. 

isro. 

82,455 

80,815 

856,B69 

262,204 

47,641 

48,892 

89,605 

86,148 

84,929 

29,685 

122,597 

106,701 

52,740 

88,051 

58,541 

58,204 

68,656 

64386 

52,536 

86,510 

46,811 

86,569 

^159 

4,278 

81,928 

28,144 

87,922 

84,419 

88.4S1 

77,805 

40,828 

26,517 

48,403 

25,741 

26,278 

28,211 

82,409 

83,766 

68,607 

63,882 

45,9n 

43,912 

76,149 

60,740 

56,101 

89,408 

COUNTIES. 


Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

FrankUn 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon. . . 

Indiana 

Jelferson 

Juniata 

Lackawanna* 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh. 

Luzerne 

Lvcoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin  

Monroe 


1880. 

isro. 

12,800 

8,488 

74,683 

6.'>,978 

5S,842 

48,284 

4,385 

4,010 

49,855 

45,865 

10,149 

9,860 

28,278 

25,887 

88,954 

81,251 

40,521 

86,188 

27,935 

21,656 

18,227 

17,890 

89.269 

•••••• 

189,447 

121,340 

88,812 

27,298 

88,476 

84,096 

65,969 

56,796 

188,065 

160,915 

57,486 

47,626 

42,565 

8,925 

66,161 

49,9n 

19,577 

17,508 

20,175 

18^862 

* 

COUNTIES. 


1880. 


Montgomery..  . 

Montour 

Northampton... 
Northumberland 

Perry 

Philadelphia .... 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna. . . . 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland  . . 

Wyoming 

York 


The  State. 


96,494 
15,468 
70,312 
68,128 
27,522 

847.170 

9,668 

18,797 

129,974 
17,797 
88,110 
8,078 
40,854 
45.814 
16,905 
4^,670 
27,981 
55,418 
83,518 
78,086 
15,598 
87,841 


4,292,881 


isro. 


81,613 
15,344 
61,482 
41,444 
25,447 

674,022 

8,486 

11,265 

116,428 
1^606 
28,226 
6,191 
87,528 
8^097 
15,565 
47,925 
28,997 
48,488 
88,198 
66,719 
14,590 
76,184 


8,521,951 


PERSIA,!  a  coontry  of  Asia.  Reigning  sov- 
ereign, the  Shah  Nasr-ed-Din,  born  April  24, 
1831 ;  sacceeded  his  father,  Shah  Mohammed, 
in  September,  1848.  The  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne,  Muzaffer-ed-Din,  was  born  in  1854,  and 
has  two  sons. 

The  area  of  Persia  is  abont  1,647,700  square 
kilometres,  or  637,000  square  miles.  The  pop- 
ulation is  estimated  at  about  7,658,606,  of  whom 
1,963,800  are  inhabitants  of  cities,  8,780,000 
belong  to  the  rural  population,  and  1,909,800 
are  nomads.  The  population  is  divided,  ac- 
cording to  the  religion,  as  follows:  6,860,600 
Shiites,  700,000  Sunnites  and  other  Moham- 
me<lan  sects,  8,000  Parseefl,  19,000  Jews,  48,- 
000  Armenians,  and  28,000  Nestorians  and 
Chaldeans.  In  1876  the  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  34,720,000  francs  in  money  and 
6,360,000  francs  in  grain,  making  a  total  of 
41,080,000  francs,  of  which  31,000,000  francs 
are  direct  taxes  and  5,000,000  francs  customs. 
The  expenditure  amounted  to  40,000,000  francs. 

The  first  regular  postal  service  was  opened 
in  January,  1877.  In  1879  the  number  of 
post-oflSces  was  thirty-five;  of  letters  sent, 
423,608;  of  postal-cards,  2,400;  of  printed 
matter,  etc.,  6,430  pieces. 

The  Kurdish  troubles  in  the  north  of  Per- 
sia seem  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
Russian  advance  in  Central  Asia  and  Armenia. 
The  followers  of  the  Sheik  Abdullah,  who 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  Persian  sol- 
diers, were  armed  with  Martini  rifles,  such  as 
were  captured  from  the  Turks  in  the  late  war 
at  Kars  and  Ardahan.  The  scene  of  the  inva- 
sion was  the  great  province  of  Azerbaijan,  a 
portion  of  which  projects  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge  between  the  Russian  Trans-Caucasian 
dominion  and  Turkish  Kurdistan,  reaching 
nearly  to  Mount  Ararat.  The  defeat  of  the 
Persian  troops  by  the  Kurds,  who  captured  a 
number  of  cannon  in  the  engagement,  made 
the  Kurdish  invasion  a  serious  matter  for  Per- 


•  'In  1878,  fh>m  part  of  Laxeme. 

t  For  other  statutlca,  see  **  Annual  Cyclopedia^  for  1980. 


sia.  The  Sheik  Abdullah  was  aiming  at  the 
creation  of  an  independent  Kurdistan,  and,  it 
was  stated,  offered  the  sovereignty  to  Abbas 
Mirza,  the  brother  of  the  Shah.  This  prince 
was  the  son  of  a  Kurdish  mother,  and  had 
lived  some  time  in  banishment.  The  Persians 
had  more  than  they  could  do  to  keep  out  the 
Kurds,  who  make  admirable  infantry,  and, 
armed  with  breech-loaders,  in  that  mountain- 
ous country  were  a  dangerous  foe.  But  the 
more  efficient  Turkish  troops  were  quickly 
brought  into  the  field,  and  deprived  the  Rus- 
sians of  the  opportunity,  if  one  were  sought, 
of  occupying  that  desirable  province,  on  the 
pretext  of  bringing  assistance  to  the  Shah. 
The  defense  on  the  part  of  the  Persians  also 
was  much  more  efficient  after  the  appointment 
of  Ala-ed-Dauleh  to  the  command  of  the 
troops.  By  July  peace  reigned  in  nearly  the 
entire  province.  Austrian  officers  were  em- 
ployed to  instruct  and  lead  the  troops,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  improved  arms  were 
brought  from  Austria. 

The  Shah  some  years  ago  announced  to  the 
powers  that  he  had  appointed  as  his  successor 
to  the  throne  his  second  son,  Muzatfer-ed- 
Din,  who  is  Governor  of  Tabreez,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  eldest  son,  Massud  Mirza,  the  Zil- 
es-Sultan  ("Shadow  of  the  Shah"),  who  is 
Governor  of  Ispahan.  This  act  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Persian  custom  of  making  the 
son  of  the  mother  of  highest  birth  the  heir,  as 
the  Shah's  second  wife  was  a  princess,  while 
the  first  was  of  lower  rank.  The  Zil-es-Sultan 
has  administered  the  central  provinces  of  Per- 
sia for  several  years,  and  by  his  extortions  ac- 
quired great  wealth.  A  large  loan  which  ho 
made  to  his  father  recently  was  given  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  receive  larger  powers 
than  before.  He  is  the  more  resolute  of  the 
two  princes,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  au- 
thority which  he  obtained  is  intended  probably 
to  enable  him  the  better  to  dispute  his  broth- 
er's title  to  the  throne  upon  the  demise  of  the 
present  Shah.    A  conflict  between  the  brothers 
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would  take  the  form  of  a  civil  war  between  the  prosperous  town  of  Tabreez ;  but  the  latter  con- 
north  and  the  south  of  Persia.  If  Russia  took  cession — which  would  bring  the  Russians  close 
the  part  of  the  northern  claimant,  Great  Brit-  to  the  Caspian  port  of  Reshd,  or  Enzellee,  snd 
ain  might  be  impelled  to  take  sides  with  the  theprimeprovincesof  Ghilan  andMazanderan, 
other,  and  Persia  be  divided  into  two  king-  and  within  striking  distance  of  the  Persian 
doms  dominated  by  the  two  great  rival  powers,  capital,  Teheran,  and  would  place  Herat  within 

The  governorship  of  Eermanshah  was  con-  reach — was  canceled  at  the  instance  of  the 

ferred  upon  Massud  Mirza  in  addition  to  his  Disraeli  Government.     A  scheme  for  a  Persian 

Qther  offices,  making  him  the  ruler  of  more  railwayfromTabreez,  through  Reshd,  Teheran, 

than  half  Persia.  and  Ispahan,  to  Bushire  on  the  Persian  Golf, 

Six  great  schemes  for  railroads  in  Persia  was  proposed  by  Baron  Renter,  but  encoun- 

have  been  proposed.    The  British  scheme  of  tered  the  opposition  of  both  the  English  and 

an  international  railway  from  Scutari  to  India  the  Russian  Governments, 
does  not  seem  as  near  accomplishment  as  it  did        The  Russians  and  the  British  are  already 

a  few  years  ago.    This  route  would  lead  through  rivals  in  Persia.     The  latter  are  attracted  by 

Bagdad,  Ispahan,  Yezd,  and  Bunder  Abbas,  the  valuable  trade  of  the  country,  and  bj  the 

and  thence  along  the  coast  of  Eurrachee.    The  consideration  that  the  overland  routes  to  India 

English  have  proposed  also  to  merely  connect  lead  through   Persia.    The   English  political 

India  with  Persia,  and  Russia  and  Turkey  have*  thinkers  who  have  not  lulled  themselves  into  a 

each  planned  to  extend  their  railway  systems  restful  security,  which  even  the  blunt  acknowl- 

into  Persia.    The  Persians  have  projected  a  edgnient  that  Russia  will  meet  British  oppoo- 

railroad  net-work  of  their  own,  with  inter-  tion  in  Europe  with  diversions  on  the  side  of 

national  connections  under  their  own  control.  India  does  not  disturb,  are  now  more  than  ever 

In  all  of  these  projects  the  strategic  and  polit-  eager  for  the  establishment  of  British  control 

ical  aspect  is  of  not  less  importance  than  the  in  Persia.    Since  the  attempt  to  guard  the 

commercial,  and  the  two  can  not  be  discon-  road  to  India  by  way  of   Herat  and  Canda- 

nected  in  rail  road  enterprise  in  the  East.    Four  bar,  the  only  practical  military  route,  ended 

of  the  projected  routes  were  to  enter  Persia  in  a  fioMo^  the  voluntary  submission  or  forci- 

from  the  west,  and  two  from  the  east.    The  ble  subjection  of  Persia  to  a  British  protect- 

British  operations  in  Afghanistan  led  to  the  orate  seems  the  only  safeguard  against  soch 

discussion  of  a  new  route  from  India,  which  diversions   and    their    consequences.    If  the 

would  have  some  advantages  over  the  one  Russians  obtain  the  ascendency  in  Persia,  thej 

along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  from  Eur-  can  establish  themselves  in  Herat  and  march 

rachee.    From  the  same  port,  at  the  mouth  of  at  any  time  into  India ;  whereas,  if  the  Britisli 

the  Indus,  it  would  pass  through  the  Can-  obtain  the  military  control  of  Persia,  thej 

dahar- Herat  depression  and  reach  Ispahan  by  would  possess  a  line  of  impregnable  natond 

the  route  north  of  the  plateau  of  Iran  «ta  fortresses  which  command  the  Russian  routes 

Meshed.     The  Afghanistan  section  of  this  rail-  all  the  way  from  the  Caspian, 
road  was  begun  during  the  British  invasion  of       The  English  have  a  preponderant  interest  in 

Afghanistan,  and  the  line  was  completed  to  the  commerce  of  Persia,  and  would  soon  ae- 

Sibi,  half-way  to  Gandahar.    The  Turks  have  quire  the  political  control  which  follows  npoo 

a  line  built  from  Scutari  to  Ismeed,  and  under  mercantile  supremacy  if  they  were  not  opposed 

construction  to  Angora;  while  they  are  pre-  by  the  more  astute,  vigilant,  and  aggressive 

paring  to  extend  it  to  Sin  ope  and  Samsoon  on  political  policy  of  Russia.     When  Russian  and 

the  Black  Sea.    The  British  or  anti-Russian  British  influences  are  brought  into  contact  and 

scheme  of  an  intercontinental  railroad  would  antagonism  in  Oriental  courts  and  nations,  the 

have  this  line  extended  to  Bagdad,  and  con-  former  seem  destined  always  to  prevail.    The 

nected  with  a  road  from  India.     The  extension  Russian  policy,  if  less  tmtihful  and  square,  is 

of  the  Austrian  railroads  to  Salonica,  and  the  oftentimes  more  humane,  generous,  and  soh- 

connection  of  Vienna  and  Pesth  with  Con-  stantially  just,  and  is   guided    by   a  pwfed 

stantinople  by  rail,  would  join  this  trans-Asian  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  character  of  the 

line  to  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  by  means  of  Oriental  peoples,  which  centuries  of  contact 

a  ferry   across  the  Bosporus.    The  strategic  can  not  give  to  the  English.    Persia  is  divided 

necessities  connected  with  the  defense  of  India,  between  English  and  Russian  coansels,  bnt  the 

which  constitute  the  main  argument  in  favor  geographical  position  of  Russia,  as  well  as  her 

of    the  Euphrates  Valley  scheme   with  the  active  spirit  of  encroachment,  and  the  inteWed- 

British,  are  now  fully  met  by  the  Suez  CanaL  nal  affinity  between  Russians  and  Orientals, 

The  Russians  are  more  active  and  sagacious  give  to  her  a  decided  advantage  in  the  contest 

than  either  the  British  or  the  Turks  in  their  The  Russian  railroads  already  extend  into  the 

efforts  to  obtain  railroad  connection  with  Per-  Persian  dominions.    Russia  has  acx^nired  Asho- 

sia.  which  is  the  key  to  both  commercial  and  rada,  the  most  commanding  Persian  port  on  the 

political  supremacy.    The  road  from  St.  Peters-  Caspian,  and  has  obtained  the  complete  mari- 

burg  into  the  Caucasus,  which  has  been  built  time  supremacy  on  that  sea.   The  milltarTdoo- 

soroe  time  as  far  as  Vladikavkas,  is  advancing  ination  and  commercial  primacy  which  RosMa 

to  Erivan,  and  a  concession  was  obtained  from  now  possesses  in  the  northern  provinces,  which 

the  Persian  Government  to  extend  it  to  the  are  the  richest  part  of  Persia,  the  abode  of  the 
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nment,  and  the  center  of  power  of  e very- 
more  than  oonnterbalance  the  commercial 
ists  which  connect  the  rest  of  Persia  with 
and  Great  Britain,  The  acquisition  of 
reedom  of  Ashurada  port  destroys  the 
of  the  mountain  frontier  abutting  on  Kara 
Desert,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
ed  and  held  against  all  the  armies  in  the 
L  Russia,  from  that  port,  dominates  the 
)  interior.  The  court  at  Teheran  already 
to  the  will  of  the  Czar. 
)  magnificent  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Ma- 
ran  are  not  only  the  richest  part  of  Per- 
at  one  of  the  most  fertile  belts  of  countrj 

>  world.  The  northern  slopes  of  the  £1- 
tf ountains,  which  traverse  them,  are  cov- 
vith  forests  of  teak,  oak,  walnut,  and  box. 
eir  southern  plateau  are  mines  of  coal  and 

These  are  the  scene  of  Russian  mercan- 
Lterprise,  and  may  in  the  future  be  merged 

>  Muscovite  Empire.  The  oasis  of  Merv, 
3  northeast  corner  of  Persia,  which  has 
conquered  by  the  Russians,  is  a  fertile 

ninety  miles  in  circumference,  which 

three  crops  a  year,  and  once  supported 
ion  inhabitants.  This  acquisition  brings 
%  into  contact  with  the  great  province  of 
issan,  and,  though  the  Merv  country  is  not 

to  be  occupied,  and  affords  no  means  of 
lercial  communication,  the  Russians  have 
he  undying  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants 
3  section  of  Persia  by  their  subjugation  of 
kkal  Tekke  Turkomans. 
)  tent-dwelling  Turkomans  of  the  Kara 
are  of  the  same  race  as  the  civilized  Ka- 
be,  from  which  the  Persian  royal  family 
a^.  Feariess,  capable  of  extraordinary 
ons  and  endurance,  mounted  on  the 
lorses  in  the  world,  and  cruel  beyond 
ption,  the  horrors  which  they  have 
itted  are  well  calculated  to  cause  the 
ms  to  tremble  at  the  mention  of  their 
For  three  or  four  centuries  they  have 
he  scourge  of  the  country.  The  Belochee 
iders  who  infest  the  southern  parts  of 
I,  and  travel  several  hundreds  of  miles 
le  Salt  Desert  on  their  plundering  expe- 
9,  carried  by  their  wonderfully  fleet  and 
Lng  camels,  are  simple  robbers.  They 
off  the  sheep  and  camels  which  they  find 
ir  way,  and  lurk  in  ambush  behind  the 
lills  of  the  desert  to  fall  upon  passing  car- 
They  treat  their  victims  rudely  and 
Br  them  thoroughly,  but  seldom  commit 
)r.    The  Turkomans,  on  the  other  hand, 

lay  whole  villages  waste,  carry  off  into 
y  those  whom  they  selected,  and  slay  all 
St.  When  hotly  pressed  in  pursuit  they 
iccnstomed  to  cut  off  the  hands  and  feet 
ir  captives  and  leave  them  by  the  way- 
Themore  aristocratic  captives  werepref- 
I  for  sale  or  ransom.  Women  slaves  were 
I  the  most.  Their  inroads  were  as  swift 
)y  were  daring,  and,  unless  there  were 
ry  to  oppose  them,  always  successful. 
)ri3oner8  were  lashed  on  the  backs  of 


horses  and  given  no  rest  until  they  reached 
the  Turkoman  tents.  There  they  were  heavi- 
ly ironed  with  a  ring  around  their  neck  and  a 
chain  fastening  it  to  a  tent-peg,  and  with  rings 
around  each  leg,  joined  by  a  short  chain.  Their 
market  was  in  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  Until  the 
slave-trade  was  suppressed  in  those  places  by  the 
Russians  there  were  as  many  as  100,000  slaves 
kept  in  the  khanates  and  among  the  Turko- 
mans themselves.  The  trade  is  still  carried  on 
secretly  in  Bokhara  to  a  small  extent,  and  the 
Turkomans  still  capture  slaves  in  some  parts  of 
Khorassan  to  work  them  in  their  own  country 
or  hold  them  for  ransom.  The  Russians  are 
said  to  have  liberated  40,000  slaves  in  Khiva 
alone.  Great  numbers  were  killed  when  re- 
turning to  Persia,  but  in  all  parts  of  Khorassan 
there  are  emancipated  captives,  of  all  ranks, 
who  are  full  of  gratitude  toward  their  deliver- 
ers. The  place  where  the  Turkomans  former- 
ly captured  the  most  valuable  slaves  was  on  the 
caravan-road  from  Teheran  to  Meshed,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Miandasht,  which  is  far  in  the 
interior  and  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the 
route.  The  Shah  pays  a  reward  of  five  tomans 
(about  ten  dollars)  for  every  Turkoman  killed 
while  raiding  in  his  dominions,  upon  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  scalps. 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  Persian  army  is 
100,000  men ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  more 
than  one  fifth  of  that  number  are  ever  in  camp 
at  one  time,  or  would  be  likely  to  obey  a  call 
to  arms.  The  army  is  not  recruited  from  the 
Persians,  who  are  not  warlike  nor  habituated 
to  the  use  of  arms,  and  who,  by  influence  and 
bribery,  manage  to  evade  the  conscription.  It 
is  mainly  drawn  now,  and  probably  was  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  Persian  conquests  ex- 
tended from  Egypt  to  China,  from  the  Toorks 
of  Azerbaijan,  the  Kurdish  mountaineers  of 
Kurdistan,  and  from  the  Loor,  Bukhtirgar,  and 
Eliant  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountain  chains 
south  and  east  of  the  Zagros  range.  The  stand- 
ing army,  with  the  exception  of  the  Shah^s 
body-guard,  is  entirely  composed  of  these  tribe- 
men,  who  still  keep  up  much  of  the  tribal  or- 
ganization, and  whose  chiefs  and  khans  are 
appointed  to  the  commissions  in  the  regiments 
composed  of  their  hereditary  followers.  The 
organization  of  the  army  is  according  to  the 
European  model,  but  it  is  only  so  in  name.  It 
was  introduced  by  British  oflicers,  who  have 
twice  been  employed  by  the  Shah  to  organize 
and  instruct  his  army.  Austrian  officers  have 
recently  been  called  to  Persia  as  instructors, 
but  only  a  few  remained  there.  There  are  77 
battalions  of  infantry,  with  an  average  strength 
of  800  men  each,  and  79  regiments  of  cavalry, 
consisting  of  eight  troops  of  50  sabers  eath. 
The  officers  are  without  military  education, 
and  the  men  are  devoid  of  drill  or  discipline. 
Bribery  and  favoritism  govern  the  promotions. 
There  is  often,  however,  a  strong  attachment 
between  officers  and  men,  and  an  esprit  de 
eorp«  partaking  of  the  clan  feeling.  Many  of 
the  officers  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  and 
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need  only  instraotion  to  make  good  soldiers  of  driven,  when  not  assigned  to  duty,  to  ply  th« 

their  men.    The  army  is  raised  by  conscription,  not  very  respectable  trades  of  drag-selling  and 

which  falls  very  unequally  on  different  districts  nsary,  and  even  the  sentries  on  guard  haT6 

and  tribes,      the  War-Office  does  not  even  little  tables  covered  with  wares  which  they  sell 

pretend  to  levy  the  troops  in  proportion  to  the  to  passers-by. 

population  of  the  different  districts.      Many  PERU  (Rep^buoa  dkl  I^st).    For  details 
towns  escape  the  conscription  entirely.    The  concerning  territorial  division,  area,  popola- 
nomad  tribes,  which  are  without  court  influ-  tion,  etc.,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  "An- 
Aice,  and  are  too  poor  to  bribe  the  officials,  are  nual  Oyclopcsdia"  for  1873,  1876,  1878,  and  to 
required  to  furnish  far  more  than  their  rightful  the  article  Bouvia  in  the  volume  for  1879. 
share.    The  men  are  supposed  to  be  discharged  The  home  of  the  ancient  Incaa,  and  after- 
after  a  short  term  of  service,  and  replaced  by  ward  a  Spanish  viceroy alty,  it  was  not  until 
fresh  annual  contingents;  but  oftentimes  the  1824  that  Peru  became  an  independent  repab- 
discharge  can  only  be  obtained  by  bribery,  and  lie,  although  her  declaration  of  independenoe 
many  are  kept  in  the  service  fdl  their  lives,  dates  from  July  28, 1821.     By  the  terms  of  the 
Their  physique  is  excellent,  their  nature  patient  latest  Constitution,  proclaimed  on  August  31, 
and  cheerful,  and  their  disposition  toward  their  1867,  and  modeled  after  that  of  the  United 
commanders  obedient  and  tractable.     Their  States,  the  legislative  power  resides  in  a  Sen- 
powers  of  marching  are  celebrated,  but  the  ate,  composed  of  two  members  from  each  prov- 
system  which  enables  them  to  get  over  the  ince ;  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  whose 
ground  so  rapidly  is  fatal  to  good  discipline,  members,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  20,000 
Most  of  the  soldiers  possess  donkeys,  which  inhabitants,  are  nominated  by  the  electoral 
they  ride  on  the  march,  carrying  also  the  arms  colleges  of  provinces  and  parishes.    The  pa- 
of  their  comrades  who  go  on  foot.    They  do  roohial  electoral  colleges  send  deputies  to  tbe 
not  form,  or  make  any  attempt  to  march  in  provincial  colleges,  and  these  in  torn  send  rep- 
order,  but  each  one  takes  his  own  pace ;  still,  resentatives  to  Congress.     In  the  session  of 
by  means  of  their  beasts  they  accomplish  a  1876  there  were  44  Senators,  and  the  members 
longer  march  in  a  day  than  any  infantry  can  of  the  House  of  Representatives  numbered 
make  on  foot  only.    They  wear  a  tunic  of  the  110.     The  executive   power  is  vested  in  a 
European  pattern,  and  a  black,  lamb^s-wool  President,  assisted   by  a  Vice-President,  both 
buiby^  with  a  brass  ornament  representing  the  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
emblems  of  the  lion  and  the  sun.    The  effect  The  last  constitutional  President  was  General 
of  the  uniform  is  entirely  destroyed,  however,  Ignacio  Prado,  who,  despairing  of  a  successfol 
by  the  long  frocks  which  they  generally  wear  resistance  against  the  victorioos  Chilian  in- 
uuder  the  tunic,  and  the  cloths  wound  around  vader,  left  his  country  in  December,  1879. 
their  heads  in  the  summer-time,  on  the  top  of  From  that  time  until  the  fall  of  Lima,  in  Jao- 
which  they  set  their  caps.     They  are  parUy  uary,  1881,  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
armed  with  breech-loading  rifles,  which  have  of  the  Dictator,  Don  Nicol4s  de  Pi^rola.  After 
been  lately  furnished ;  but  the  minority  carry  the  decisive  battles  of  Chorrillos  and  Ifiraflorea, 
muzzle-loading,  smooth-bore  muskets,  of  French  and  the  occupation  of  the  capital  by  the  Chi- 
make.  The  cavalry  are  equally  wanting  in  order  lian  troops,  Pi^rola  fled  to  the  mountains  with 
and  discipline,  but  adapted,  if  well  led,  for  good  the  debris  of  his  army,  and  for  several  months 
service  of  the  irregular  kind.  They  are  mounted  maintained  a  warlike  attitude  toward  the  oos- 
on  strong,  stanch  horses  of  all  sizes.    They  are  querors. 

uniformed  in  long,  dark-blue  frocks,  sheep-skin  In  March  a  number  of  leading  men  of  lima 
busbys,  and  brown-leather  boots,  reaching  half-  met  in  council,  and  elected,  as  Provisional 
way  to  the  knee.  They  carry  a  rifle  and  a  President,  Sefior  Don  F.  Garcia  Calderon,  with 
saber,  which  is  very  much  curved  and  has  no  a  Cabinet  composed  of  the  following  nunistera: 
guard  for  the  hand.  The  cartridges  for  their  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  Arenas ;  Interior,  Sefior 
carbines  are  carried  in  their  brown-leather  Torrico;  Finance,  Sefior  Elguera ;  Justice,  Se- 
belts.  To  the  bridle  is  fastened  a  oamePs-hair  nor  Paz  Soldan ;  War,  Sefior  CariUo.  This 
rope,  with  an  iron  peg  at  the  end,  for  picket-  election  was  afterward  ratified  by  a  Congresi 
ing.  Tbe  artillery  is  the  best  disciplined  branch  convened  under  the  direction  of  the  Chilian 
of  the  army.  Their  armament,  however,  is  commander-in-chief,  at  Chorrillos  (July  lOih). 
defective,  consisting  mainly  of  old  smooth-bore  But  the  end  of  the  year  found  Pern  in  the  de- 
nine-pound  guns,  though  a  considerable  number  plorable  situation  of  a  country  without  a  go^- 
of  Uchatius  rifled  cannon  have  recently  been  ernment  of  its  own,  without  any  regular  ann«d 
imported.  Not  over  20,000  troops  are  kept  un-  force  by  land  or  by  sea,  and  deprived  of  the 
der  arms,  garrisoning  the  principal  towns  and  chief  sources  of  national  income : — President 
guarding  frontier  posts.  The  remainder  are  Calderon  deported  to  Chili ;  the  remnants  of 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  engaging  in  the  army  scattered  far  and  wide  in  the  train  d 
their  agricultural  or  commercial  occupations,  reckless  guerrilla  chie& ;  the  navy  annihilated; 
The  pay  is  nominal  and  never  reaches  them,  the  nitrate  and  guano  deposits  in  the  po^ses- 
Their  rations  are  liberal,  according  to  the  regu-  sion  of  and  controlled  by  the  invader;  and  tbe 
lations,  but  usually  there  are  no  rations  given  proceeds  of  the  customs  appUed  to  sapport 
out  at  alL     The   soldiers  are    consequently  the  Chilian  army  of  oocnpation.    The  peace 
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strength  of  the  Peravian  land  forces  seldom  of  which  £17,829  had  been  distributed  among 

exceeded  6,000,   including    some  1,200   gen-  the  bondholders.'^ 

darmes,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  «i^i^7ife9,  The  Chiliau  authorities  having,  shortly  after 

constituting  the  organized  police  force.     After  the  capture  of  Lima,  established  a  tariff  of 

the  declaration  of  war  against  Chili,  the  mill-  customs  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  Mr. 

tary  strength  was  raised  to  40,000  (May,  1879),  Christiancy,   late   United    States  Miuinter  to 

and  the  number  of  men  under  arms  in  the  Peru,  presuming  that  said  tariff  would  prob- 

summer  of  1880  was  reported  at  70,000,  a  ably  be  adhered  to  during  the  continuance  of 

tigure  apparently  very  much  exaggerated.    Of  the  Chilian  military  occupation,  and  ^*  think- 

the  navy,  but  a  few  years  ago  accounted  one  of  ing  it  might  be  well  that  our  merchants  and 

the  finest  in  America,  destruction  in  engage-  ship-owners  should  have  information  upon  the 

ments  with,  and  capture  by,  the  Chilian  fleet,  subject,  inasmuch  as  it  might  affect  their  ac- 

had,   by  the  end    of   1880,  left  nothing  to  tion  in  questions  bearing   upon  commercial 

Peru.  ventures  with  Peru,"  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 

Tho  national  revenue  for  1873-'74  was  62,-  ment  of  State  at  Washington  a  copy  of  the 

763,903  soles;*  that  for  1875-'76  was  66,601,-  decrees  concerning  the  new  tariff,  and  an  ex- 

664 ;  and  the  expenditure  for  the  same  periods  tract  of  which  is  here  transcribed : 

S^o""??^^  respectively  to  65,600,836  and  65,-  j^^^  j^      j^  Rear^Admiral  and  Gen^al^n^Ch^f 

063,122  soles.    There  was  no  direct  taxation  m  of  the  Army  of  Chili, 

Pern,  and  the  revenue  was  for  the  most  part  Whereas^  I  have  on  this  date  decreed  the  following: 

derived  from  the  sale  of  nitrate  and  guano,  and  ConsiderixK^  that  it  is  just  that  the  Government  of 

from  the  customs,  the  yield  of  which  latter  for  Chili  Bhould  obtam  from  the  territory  occupied  bv 

the  years  1873-77  having  been  8,400,000  soles,  J^^^f  military  forces  all  the  benefit  compatible  with 

»T  rvn^ir  AAA       1         1  ^  Aoo  AAA        1         ttttA-taol  the  mterest  of  Its  commerce  and  Industry— I  decree : 

7,097,000   soles,    17,082,000    soles,    5,541,664  ^ 

soles,  and  4,006,689  soles,  respectively.    As  for  duties  upon  qipobts. 

the  sale  of  guano,t  before  the  war,  the  average  Article  I.  All  merchandise  imported  into  the  port 

ATiniiAl  eTnnrtAtinn  of  tliat  rommoclitr  for  tha  of  Callao  shall  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  26  per  cent, 

annual  exportation  oi  tnat  commooity  lor  tne  ^,^^  ^^^  exceptioS  of  the  following,  which  shk  pay : 

decennial  period  1868-'77  has  been  set  down  abt.  U.  A  duty  of  16  per  cent;  Tar  and  pitch  lor 

at  400,000  tons,  valued  at  $23,000,000.     Of  the  use  of  ships ;  animals  alive  or  slaughtered ;  quicksU- 

disposal  of  guano  under  Chilian  administration  ver  in  jars ;  charcoal  and  mineral  coal ;  oakum  for 

mention  will  be  made  hereafter ;  and,  for  infor-  ^^^  \ .  woolen  felt  (barred)  for  use  of  shippin^j ; 

mation  on  the  same  subject,  reference  may  be  It^^^^n^^ ^""^^^[l^^^^^ 

made  to  the**  Annual  Cyclopsedia "  for  1880  printing-presses  and  utensils;   machinery  for  agri- 

(page  624).  culture  and  mining ;  flower-seeds  and  garden-seeds ; 

As  stated  in  our  volume  for  1880,  the  na-  printer»8  ink. 

tional    debt  of   the   republic  in  July,    1879,  Art.  III.  A  duty  of  10  per  cent:      ,      ,.     ^ 

wvruat    ^^jwv   vx    i,«^    J^,  .^  Xaa  AAA      1           »  Sub.  1.  Chilian  products,  aud  merchandise  frco,  OT 

amounted  to  upward  of  246,000,000  soles,  ex-  ^^  which  duty  has^^en  paid  in  Chili, 

elusive  of  a  floating  debt  variously  estimated  gub.  2.  Peruvian  products  coming  from  ports  oocu- 

at  from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000.     Of  the  en-  pied  by  Chilian  arms, 

tire   indebtment,  20,000,000  soles  represents  Aiw.  IV.  A  specific  duty :                           ^ 

the  home  debt,  and  226,340,616  the  foreign  ^'^\'  ^'  brandies,  bottles  ot  the  common  «2e,  $4 

J   ux          J               *  1   *'*"'>"''">*'*"   »'""/"*'^*e"  per  dozen;  brandies,  42  cents  per  litre;  cottee,  15 

debt,  made  up  or  loans  contracted  m  iiUg-  cents  per  kilognunme ;  beer,  $1.26  per  dozen  bottles ; 

land  in  1869,  1870,  and  1872.     No  payment  of  beer,  12  cents  per  litre ;  cigars,  $8  per  kilogramme; 

interest  on  these  loans  has  been  made  since  alcohol  (pure),  60  cents  per  Utre ;  gm,  $8  per  dozen 

the  commencenient  of  the  war  and  the  British  J^f'Sief^bi.uLT^wrHroiriltirP  f{^, 
bondholders  were  for  some  time  m  a  state  j^^  5  ^ents  per  kilogramme ;  snuff,  $8  per  kilo- 
verging  on  despair.  The  bonds  at  the  end  of  mmme ;  burning  rum  (or  burning  alcohol),  |4  per 
1881  were  quoted  very  low,  scarcely  higher  dozen  bottles ;  burning  rum  (or  burning  alcohol),  42 
than   in   the   darkest   days   of  the   war.     In  cents  per  litre ;  Havana  tobacco,  $2  per  kUogramme ; 

lL.rch,  1881,  the  6  per  cents  railway  loan  of  Lt|ri^':^^\^^^^^                    ^^J  'l^T^^^ 

1870  were  worth  26,  and  the  5  per  cents  of  ^ine,  $8  per  dozen  bottles ;  red  wine,  $2.26  per  dozen 

1872  sold  at  21 ;    in  December  of  the  same  bottles;  red  wine,  26  cents  perlitre^;  Paraguay  tea,  6 

vear  the  quotations  of  the  latter  were  given  at  cents  per  Idlogramme. 

19J-20i.     That  they  have  any  value  at  all  is  .  ?"^-  ^v-^T^"^  ^1  ^^*^  and  articles  on  which, 

*r  ^   /^vv          ^        v:     A     }^irTt.       7,  bemtr  subject  to  specific  duties,  duty  has  been  already 

owing  to  Chilian  generosity,  the  ChUian  Gov-  pai^  in  Chili,  shaU  pay  26  per  cent  of  those  established 

emment  having  consented  to  the  shipment,  for  m  last  above. 

the  benefit  of  the  bondholders,  of  guano  from  Sub.  1.  Peruvian  products  coming  from  ports  occu- 

the  deposits  secured  by  conquest,  on  condi-  ^^..^y  the  ChUian  arms  shall  My  Qie  same  duties  as 

♦i^«   ^^  ♦!,«  »«,*.»»»4-  r**^  «   «^»«uJ  ^#  i>i  ii\a  Chilian  products  subject  to  specific  duties. 

tion  of  the  payment  of  a  royalty  of  £1  10«.  ^^^  ^   The  appriisement  shall  be  according  to  the 

per  ton  to  the  Chilian  Treasury.    The  sales  are  Peruvian  tariff  of  1880. 

in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  of  Lon-  Art.  VI.  The  collector  of  customs  will  prescribe 

don,  who,  from  April  to  December,  1881,  had  the  special  rules  and  modes  of  proceeding  in  the  case 

Bold  16,442  tons  for  the grosaenm of  £120,000,  "'^^Tlxi'^S^-^^n^nL  in  fo,^  .t  the 

•  TTi©  sol  Is  equivalent  to  about  ninety  cents  of  United " 

States  money.  *  See  the  srtlcles  Chili  and  Vekv  In  the  '*  Annaal  Cjdo- 

t  For  nitmte  exports,  aee  page  787.  padia''  for  1680,  and  Chili  in  the  present  volume. 
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time  of  oocupation  sliall  be  collected  in  the  fonn  which 
the  chief  collector  of  customs  shall  determine. 

Art.  V III.  All  merchandise  disembarked  should  be 
immediately  dispatched  for  consumption.  If  from 
exceptional  circumstances,  duly  certified  to  by  the 
chier  collector  of  customs,  it  shall  not  be  possiole  to 
dispatch  from  the  port  the  merchandise  disembarked, 
these  may  be  deposited  in  the  stores  of  the  custom- 
house for  fifteen  days.  The  compensation  for  storas^ 
shall  bo  equivalent  to  2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
merchandise.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  the 
merchandise  shall  not  have  been  dispatched,  tne  col- 
lector of  customs  shall  proceed  to  sell  them  at  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and,  after  deduction  of  costs 
and  duties,  the  remainder  shall  be  held  in  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  whom  it  may  concern. 

pAYHEirr  or  duties. 

Abt.  XL  The  duties  may  be  paid,  at  the  option  of 
the  payer,  (1)  in  the  silver  peso  (dollar)  of  any  na- 
tionality, provided  always  that,  by  weight  and  stand- 
ard, it  shall  not  be  wortn  leas  than  that  of  Chili ;  ^2) 
in  ^Id  coin,  computing  the  peso  at  88  pence  each ; 
(3)  in  treasury  billa  of  Chili  at  such  rates  of  discount 
as  shall  bo  fixed  at  these  headquarters  within  the  first 
two  weeks  of  each  month. 

Art.  XII.  This  decree  shall  take  effect  from  and 
after  the  8th  of  June,  proximo. 

The  decrees  of  the  22d  January  and  the  15th  Feb- 
ruary last  arc  repealed. 

Given  in  the  Government  House,  in  Lima,  this  24th 
of  May,  1881.  PATRICK  LYNCH. 

Manuel  Diaz  B.,  Secretary-General. 

PaUHeh  Lyneh^  Bear- Admiral  and  Qeneral-in-Chief 
of  the  Armu  of  Chili. 
Whereaty  I  have  this  day  decreed  as  follows : 


FOB  exportation. 

Art.  Y.  Merchants  wishing  to  export  sugar,  or  any 
article  subject  to  export  duties,  from  any  port  lying 
north  or  south  of  Callao,  may  do  so  by  complying 
with  the  following  provisions : 

1.  They  shall  present  an  application  to  the  ooUeotor 
of  customs  at  Callao.  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
port  Tor  ports)  in  whicn  the  goods  are  to  be  discharged, 
together  with  the  quantity  to  be  exported.  On  ar- 
ranging for  the  payment  ot  duties  on  toe  merohandiso 
to  1x3  exported,  the  parties  interested  shall  furnish  a 
certificate  of  deposit,  or  a  promissory  note,  indorsed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector,  as  security  for  the 
amount  of  such  duties. 

2.  The  payment  of  said  amount  shall  be  required, 
if,  during  the  period  which  shall  be  fixc^l  by  de  col- 
lector, and  which  shall  not  exceed  one  month,  it  shall 
not  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  exportation  has 
been  impossible,  owing  to  some  unforeseen  occurrence, 
or  to  m  myor. 

8.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  the  collector  may  require  the 
payment  of  the  export  duties  to  be  made  in  cash 
whenever  he  shall  deem  it  proper  so  to  do. 

Art.  VI.  The  duties  having  been  paid,  or  a  sufB- 
dent  guarantee  Aimished  for  their  payment,  the  col- 
lector shall  issue  an  order  in  duplicate.*  in  which  shall 
be  stated  the  name  of  the  vessel  which  is  to  receive 
the  goods,  the  exact  quantity  of  the  latter,  the  name 
of  the  port  (or  ports)  in  which  they  are  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  such  other  particulars  as  may  tend  to 
prevent  abuses.  Both  copies  shall  bear  the  approvid 
and  seal  of  the  military  commander  of  Callao. 

Art.  VII.  The  order  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
article  shall  be  delivered  to  the  party  interested,  ima 
shall  be  considered  a  sufficient  permit  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  blockading  force,  or  by  the 
military  ofiloer  in  command  of  the  port  fVom  which 
the  exportation  takes  place.  The  military  command- 
er^ or,  in  his  absence,  the  commander  of  the  block- 
ading force,  shall  retain  one  of  the  copies  of  the  oidcr, 
for  the  purpose  of  transnussion,  as  speedily  as  possible, 


to  the  collector  of  customs  at  Callao^  after  having  ov- 
tified  to  the  quantity  of  merchandise  sUpped.  The 
other  copy  shall  be  returned  to  the  party  interested 
after  the  remarks  written  upon  the  one  reserved  have 
been  copiod  thereon. 

Art.  V  IU.  The  collector  of  customs  at  CaDao,  u 
soon  as  he  shall  receive  the  copy  sent  him  br  the 
military  commander,  or  the  commander  of  the  Uock- 
ading  so  uadron,  shall  proceed  to  oollact  the  dutiet  qd 
the  goods,  in  case  they  have  not  yet  been  paid. 

Art.  IX.  Any  exports  made  in  violation  of  the 
foregoing  articles  will  subject  the  party  mAJring  than 
to  the  penalties  prescribed  for  the  prevention  and  n- 
pression  of  smuggling. 

Done  at  Lima,  in  the  Government  Hall,  Maj  3S, 
1881.  K  LYNCa 

Mairtel  Diaz  B.,  Secretory-GeneraL 

Of  the  condition  of  Pern vi an  commerce  it 
the  present  time  nothing  more  can  be  slid 
than  that  it  has  reached  the  lowest  ebb.  Eveo 
the  trade  with  Great  Britain  has  been  sensiblT 
decreasing  since  1878.  The  subjoined  tabaUr 
statement  will  serve  to  show  the  yalne  of  tbe 
Peravlan  exports  to  and  imports  from  Gmt 
Britain  daring  the  decennial  period  embraced 
between  1871  and  1880  : 


TEARS. 

Kspotth 

i-P<^ 

18TI 

Sola. 

11)1,860,840 
21,058,615 
86.097,860 
22,506,065 
84,420,905 
88,152,860 
23,482,510 
86,161,525 
16.942,660 
18,268,115 

10,798,850 
I4J5L1M 

1872 

1878 

12.681U9 

1874 

7,96M« 
7072.185 

1875 

1876 

4J9fcflM 

1877 

6361,979 
6l849J» 

1878 

1679 

a,7«74» 
VMiMO 

1880 

Of  the  total  value  of  the  exports  for  1881 
given  in  the  foregoing  table,  2,932,IG0  sol^^ 
were  for  gnano,  which  article,  and  nitrate  and 
raw  sugar,  constitute  the  staple  exports  of  tbe 
republic.  The  quantities  and  valaes  of  tbe 
guano  shipments  to  Great  Britain  during  the 
period  just  referred  to  were  as  follows : 


YKARS. 

Qanthln. 

TalM. 

1871 

Tom. 

142v865 

74,401 

lSa,895 

94,)M« 

86,^2 

156,««4 

111,885 

127,S18 

58,580 

8i,56&3^ 

4jW9,41» 
8L<14^ 

534*8M 
9,§m.MI 
«,i*7M# 
7,»T.«5 

1872    

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

t9tll« 

The  exports  of  sugar  in  an  unrefined  sute, 
small  previous  to  1869,  have  attained  Unre 
proportions  in  recent  years.  From  2,560.5W 
soles  in  1874,  thej  rose  in  1876  to  the  valM 
of  4,963,995  soles,  and  in  1880  to  5,540,310 
soles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  exports 
of  nitrate  of  soda  from  Iquiqne  (tbe  princap*! 
port  of  the  nitrate  region),  from  1880  to  18i9, 
the  value,  per  owt,  at  Liverpool,  in  e^  yetf 
since  1847,  inclusive,  and  the  number  of  v69- 
sels  annually  engaged  in  the  nitrate  eurpH 
trade: 
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Qnlnteli, 
Spankh,  of 
lOOpouda. 


4 

18,700 

19 

40,885 

15 

52,500 

26 

92,700 

M 

147,800 

89 

140,899 

40 

158,584 

83 

165.869 

81 

129,610 

86 

149^76 

45 

297,869 

59 

978,488 

65 

8.'^.918 

67 

869,817 

74 

880,191 

70 

876.289 

66 
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3  the  total  qnantitj  shipped  in  the  thirty- 
years  from  1847  to  1879,  inclusive,  was 
.82  tons  of  2,240  pounds  each,  at  an  av- 
yalue  of  £14  6«.  8^.  per  ton,  and  an 
ate  value  of  $264,845,900  approximate- 
lie  rate  of  datj  imposed  on  nitrate 
i  from  the  port  of  Iquique  from  1880 
)  was  four  cents  per  quintal ;  from  the 
rear  to  the  end  of  1 880  it  gradually  rose  to 
»er  quintal ;  and  at  the  end  of  1881  it  was 
>er  metric  quintal  (of  100  kilogrammes), 
total  length  of  the  twenty-two  railway 
»pen  to  traffic  at  the  end  of  1877  was 
miles.  Eleven  of  these  lines  belonged 
Government,  eight  were  the  property 
'ate  companies  or  individuals,  ana  the 
'emaining  lines  were  in  part  owned  by 
vemment,  and  in  part  private  property, 
ecorded  in  the  article  rEBU,  in  our  vol- 
r  1880,  the  Ohilians,  after  their  victory  at 
set  about  preparing  an  expedition  against 
^or  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting  an 
the  prolonged  contest,  "not  by  such 
L.  zjo.—- 47    A 


expedients  as  the  conferences  of  Arica,  which 
could  give  no  positive  result,  but  by  striking 
the  final  blow  in  the  very  capital  of  the  ene- 
my.^'   As  soon  as  the  army  was  raised  to  a 
strength  sufficient,  26,000  Chilians,  commanded 
by  General  Baquedano,  began  a  campaign  which 
culminated  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Peruvian  army,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian capital  by  the  victorious  Chilian  troops. 
Landing  at  Curuyaco  early  in  January,  1881,  ^ 
the  expedition  at  once  proceeded  to  camp  in 
front  of  the  Peruvian  army,  which  occupied 
the  heights  extending  from  Bella  Yista  to  Hon- 
terico,  under  cover  of  parapets  and  ditches. 
At  five  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the 
first  division,  under  Colonel  Lynch,  opened 
fire,  and,  the  second  soon  following,  the  attack 
became  general.    A  fierce  fight  of  four  hours 
ended  in  a  victory  for  the  Chilians.    Yet  an- 
other battle  had  to  be  fought,  for  some  8,000 
Peruvians    had    concentrated    in    Chorrillos, 
whence  they  were  "  dislodged  street  by  street" 
The  town  was  completely  destroyed.    An  ar- 
mistice was  now  granted,  at  the  request  of  the 
foreign  ministers  resident  at  Lima,  but  the  Pe- 
ruvians, again  in  position  under  cover  of  the 
fortidcations  at  Miraflores,  provoked  another 
attack,  and  were  routed  and  pursued  to  the 
suburbs  of  the  capital.    According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Chilian  commander-in-chief,  25,000 
Peruvians  were  beaten  by  half  that  number  of 
Chilians  at  Chorrillos,  and  the  number  of  the 
former  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight  at 
Miraflores  was  15,000.    The  Peruvian  losses  in 
the  first  of  these  two  engagements  "  exceeded 
7,000,  with  1,600  prisoners,  over  60  cannon  and 
mitrailleuses,  and  a  quantity  of  arms";  while 
the  Chilian  losses  in  both  battles  were  esti- 
mated at  but  600  killed  and  2,0C0  wounded. 
Lima  surrendered  unconditionally,  and  was  oc- 
cupied by  4,000  Chilians  on  the  17th.    Callao 
surrendered  on  the  same  day,  and  here  virtu- 
ally comes  to  an  end  the  record  of  the  military 
operations  of  this  protracted  struggle.    Mean- 
time Pi^rola,  the  Peruvian  Dictator,  bad  fled 
to  Chocos,  from  which  place  he  issued  a  pomp- 
ous proclamation. 

Pi^rola  was  credited  with  the  design  to  pro- 
tract the  struggle  by  carrying  the  scene  of  hos- 
tilities to  the  mountainous  regions,  distant  from 
the  coast,  and  of  difficult  access  for  the  Chili- 
ans. But  these  had  no  desire  for  the  indefi- 
nite prosecution  of  guerrilla  warfare,  unprom- 
ising of  glory  or  benefit.  The  main  professed 
object  for  which  they  had  pursued  the  conflict 
was  not  the  conquest  of  Peru,  but  her  destruc- 
tion as  a  naval  power,  and  her  incapacitation 
for  future  intervention  in  Chilian  affairs.  That 
object  attained,  their  further  desires  were  lim- 
ited to  two  requirements:  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  peaoe,  and  the  payment  to 
them  of  a  war  indemnity.  The  only  present 
means  of  securing  the  latter  being  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  conquered  territory,  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  continue  indefinitely.  With  a  view 
to  obtain  the  first,  a  provisional  government 
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was,  as  already  recorded,  organized,  with  PERU,  CHILI,  AND  THE  UNITED 
Sefior  Garcia  Calderon  at  its  bead,  and  under  STATES.  After  the  foilure  of  the  peace  ood- 
tbe  protection  of  the  Chilian  anthorities,  Cal-  ference  held  on  board  the  United  States  steam- 
deron  *^  pledging  himself  to  conduct  his  gov-  ship  Lackawanna  at  Arica,  on  October  2i,  25, 
ernment  upon  principles  not  opposed  to  the  and  27,  1880,  in  pursoance  of  the  offer  by  this 
fundamental  conditions  demanded  hy  Chili  for  Government  of  its  good  oflSces  as  an  arbitntor 
the  final  arrangement  of  peace/^  The  failure  between  the  belligerents,  there  is  nothing  of 
of  this  and  other  efforts  to  the  same  end  is  note  to  record  on  diplomatic  relations  with 
briefly  stated  in  the  following  extract  from  a  the  Republics  of  Peru  and  Chili,  until  Jane 
circular  which  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  26,  1881,  when,  in  accordance  with  instnio- 
ofChili  addressed  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  tions  from  Secretary  Blaine,  Minister  Chris- 
republic  abroad,  under  date  December  21, 1881.  tiancy  formally  recognized  the  govemmeiit 
Thus  it  is  that  Chili  could  not  oonclndc  a  peace  with  of  the  Provisional  President,  Sefior  Gtrda 
Pi^rola,  who,  after  his  defeat  at  Miraflores,  proved  Calderon.  In  July  Minister  Christiaucy  pre- 
hU  mabUity  to  form  a  serious  government  outside  of  gented  his  letters  of  recall,  and  on  the  same 
Li^  and  flnallv  fell  overthrown  by  the  mtngues  of  .  ^j^  Minister,  General  Stephen  A. 
Calderon  and  the  rebellion  of  his  soldiers ;  nor  with  tV"' ,t  ^  ^  j  i_^  '  wu«t«i  v^v^puvu  *». 
Garcia  Calderon,  who,  lacking  authority  in  the  first  Hurlbut,  presented  his  credentiaLj  to  Preo- 
period,  and  who,  when  be^ning  to  acquire  it,  ^r-  dent  Calderon  at  the  little  village  of  Magds- 
verted  it  in  the  name  of  an  intervention  ♦  irrccDnoila-  lena,  Lima  being  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Chi- 
ble  with  the  honor  and  the  sovereignty  of  nations  such  jiang.  Qn  the  28d  of  August,  Anrelio  Garcia  j 
as  Chill  and  the  United  Sutes.  The  last  acts  of  Cal-  n^-^c-  \f  ;«;o*^,  ^f  t?^,«?««  a  ^-:—  «»^«.  ka 
deron,  his  pubUo  declarations  against  the  capital  con-  Garcia,  M mister  of  Foreign  Affaire  under  P5^ 
ditionsofpeaoe,  and  the  abuse  against  Chili  and  Peru  rola,  addressed  to  Minister  Hurl  but  a  letter 
of  which  he  was  guiltv  in  enoourajring  a  supposed  for-  dated  "  The  Ministry,  Ayacucho,''  a  town  in 
eign  mtervention,  obliged  our  mUitary  authorities  to  the  interior,  where  Pi4rola  had  set  up  the  sen- 

SlS.'c^dt.^nt'CXtr''""^'  "^  "'  Wanee  of  a  government  after  hi.  &gh.  fr«. 

Lima.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  was  to  per- 
On  learning  that  Montero  had  adhered  to  suade  General  Hurlbut  to  recognize  Pi^rola  as 
the  Arequipa  and  Puno  declaration  in  favor  of  "the  constitutionally  proclaimed  President" 
Calderon,  the  Chilian  Government  ordered  the  and  lawful  head  of  the  government  in  Pern, 
arrest  of  Calderon  and  his  minister,  Galvez,  in  reply  our  Minister  assured  Sefior  Gardi  y 
who  accordingly  were  taken  to  Valparaiso  in  Garcia  that  it  would  scarcely  become  him  to  en- 
November.  Pi6rola,  abandoned  by  Montero  ter  into  a  discussion  upon  the  internal  affai«  of 
(then  in  Ca^jamarca  in  the  north),  and  probably  Peru,  "  but,"  continued  he,  "  as  in  your  letter  to 
also  by  C4ceres,  who  had  been  appointed  by  me  you  have  opened  the  road  to  such  discuMoa, 
the  Arequipa  Congress  second  Vice-President  I  propose  ftankly  to  express  my  opinion,  lo 
of  the  Republic,  Montero  being  the  first,  re-  wording  it  as  to  wound  as  lightly  as  po«ible." 
turned  to  Lima,  and  publicly  declared  his  He  then  points  out  that  in  seizing  the  supreme 
intention  to  renounce  all  further  pretensions  to  power  and  assuming  an  authority  unknown  to 
power  (December).  Sefior  Don  Adolfo  Guer-  the  Constitution,  Pi^rola  committed  revoloti<Bi- 
rero,  late  secretary  to  General  Lynch,  had  been  ary  and  lawless  acts.  The  resolution  he  car- 
appointed  political  chief  of  Lima.  As  an-  rfed  out  was  "a  crime  against  liberty";  the 
nounced  in  President  Arthur's  message  to  Con-  dictatorship  was  "  a  tyranny  which  was  anto- 

fress  in  December,  special  envoys  were  sent  to  cratic  and  despotic  in  its  construction,  its  title, 
'eru  and  Chili  "  with  instructions  which  it  is  and  its  acts."    Minister  Horlbut's  letter  con- 
hoped  will  bring  these  powers  into  friendly  tinned  as  follows : 
relations."    These  envoys,  Messrs.  Blaine  and        .  .,        .,,  ,       ^„       v 

Trescott,  arrived  at  Callao  on  December  22d.       .?J*ST'tw^"l"''''''^"'^tP^vPrT;u^^S'l^u 

..T*.  '  »»»*»^.v»  «v  v^»iM»     vi^  ^MKj'utuu^ii^^Aj^  mitted  to  that  autocracy  m  the  belief  that  itwwud 

Mt  was  presumed  that  Mr.  Blaine  would,  on  conduct  to  victory.    Foreign  nations  recognivd  it  tf 

reaching  Santiago,  take  charge  of  the  United  a  d^/acto  government,  but  they  never  reco^oed  iti 

States  legation  left  vacant  by  the   death  of  orimn  or  its  system.  Underthe  Constitution  the  Ajt- 

General  Kilpatrick'.  ?"<^o  National  Assembly  has  no  right  to  erist,  laa 

Tk^  ..„«♦  «i«%,*.^  K«.  T>«i:«i«  :«  ♦iv^  i^««  ^^«  *^*  resolutions  possess  no  legal  power  beyond  ihstoi 

The  part  played  by  Bolivia  in  the  long  con-  ^^e  opinions  uttered  by  an  Iquid  number  of  prittte 

test  is  little  short  of  inexplicable.     The  decia-  dtixens.    Consequently,  its  confirmation  of  tlic  full 

ration  of  war  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  quarrel  and  autocratic  faculties  of  the  ex-dictator,  under  his 

between  Chili  and  Bolivia,  about  the  owner-  new  Utlo  of  President,  gives  no  greater  legal  waifbt 

ship  of  a  strip  of  desert.   Peru  not  only  took  *''v!!????^if,n''fn'5^iw;,«v.-^t  Ttod«f. 
•  J         '^L   T»  i«   •      t   X       i     11     xt              ^  ^x  I? or  this  reason,  ana  much  torn V  reffret,  1  HMi^/* 

Sides  with  Bolivia,  but  actually  threw  out  the  self  compelled  to  inform  you  that  the  decreet  an  ba- 

challenge  to  Chili,  and,  with  little  effective  aid  barous  and  inhuman  which  have  been  receotlj  "mntA 

from  Bolivian  contingents,  has  borne  the  brunt  in  Ayachuoo  with  respect  to  tho  pexvoos  and  pnj- 

of  the  war,  and  expiated  her  folly  with  her  "^^.^^  *K^  T?**  ^"^  °^  '^^^^  ^*^5' ^!!% 

ruin;  while  Bolivia,;save  the  ahnos(  inevitable  ^J^^  t:^J'L^^rr^.  ^^'1^^Jt^ 

sacrifice  of  her  sea-board,  undoubtedly  damag-  ural  decrees,  in  my  opinion,  atfoni  oondosiTe  piw' 

ing  to  her  commercial  interests,  will  have  sua-  that  the  government  wiiii  which  yon  are  eoanecte^ 

tained  no  serious  losses,  territorial  or  financial.  ^^^  i^  ewstenoe  entirely  to  force  and  not  to  wUic 

opinion.    The  government  presided  over  by  Seiflr 

*  flee  thfl  article  Paau,  Cmu,  akd  thb  Uxitbo  Btatms,  Garcia  Calderon  does  not  ^ret«nd  to  be  regularlj  sod 

in  this  volame.  perfectly  established.    It  is  proviaiooaL    It  ii  isp* 
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ported  by  the  national  Con^n^ss.  which  is  a  body  recy  disinterested  arbitration,  in  the  event  of  disagreement 

(w^rnized  bj  the  Constitution,  and  is  an  effort  toward  and  suoh  means  becoming  necessary,  should  a  time  be 

the  re-establishment  in  the  country  of  a  res^ular  and  stipulated  for  the  povmeut.    But  we  are  also  openly 

constitutional  government.    You  are  mistaken  when  of  the  opinion  that  Peru  should  have  the  opportunity, 

you  say  "  the  Chilians  sympathize  with  it."    No  such  with  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  terms  or  peace,  of 

thing.    It  desires  peace  in  common  with  the  whole  offering  said  indemnity  in  a  satisfactory  shape,  and 

country,  but  it  wlU  not  sacrifice  the  national  honor  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  which  should  prevail 

nor  will  it  cede  territory  in  order  to  obtain  it.    Chill  among  civilized  nations  to  prooeed  at  once,  and  as  a 

desires  and  asks  for  Taropaca,  and  it  will  recognize  Hne  qua  noa  condition^  to  incorporate  into  Chilian 

the  government  which  agrees  to  its  cession.    The  Col-  jurisdiction  territory  which  is  undoubtedly  Peruvian, 

deron  government  will  not  cede  it.    It  remains  to  be  without  having  previously  proved  the  incapaoi^  or 

seen  whether  that  of  Pi^rola  will  prove  more  pliable,  unwillingness  of  Peru  to  meet  the  indemnity  in  some 

Meanwhile,  under  the  system  inaugurated  in  Ay  a-  other  form.    Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Chili  would 

cuoho  and  carried  into  practice  by  the  prefects,  the  meet  with  the  most  decided  disapprobation  on  the 

Peruvians  themselves  are  worse  enemies  of  the  Peru-  pait  of  the  United  States.    We  arc,  therefore,  of  the 

vians  than  are  the  Chilians,  and  the  efforts  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  of  taking  possession  of  Peruvian 

friends  of  Peru  are  paralyzed  by  their  internal  dissen-  teiritory  and  annexing  it  to  Chili,  whether  it  be  exe« 

.  sions.    When  the  United  States  asks  Chili  why  it  cuted  simply  by  force  of  arms  or  similarly  dictated  as 

does  not  arrange  peace,  the  answer  is  ^iven  that  in  an  imperative  condition  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities^ 

Peru  there  b  no  government  with  which  to  treat,  in  open  contradiction  to  former  declarations  of  Chih 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  an  end  to  this  ptato  of  in  this  respect,  will  be  justiy  considered  by  other 

afBftirs,  and  that  all  true  Peruvians  should  unite  to  nations  as  an  evident  sign  that  Chili  has  adopted  an 

support  a  cliief  of  the  state  whom  all  parties  and  fac-  aggressive  and  conquering  policy  for  the  purpose  of 

tions  would  join  in  supporting  for  the  purpose  of  sav-  territorial  agirrandizement.    The  United  States  de- 

inz  the  country  from  imminent  ruin,  restoring  peace,  sires,  above  aU  things,  that  peace  should  exist  among 

and  the  orderly  and  pacific  reign  of  the  Constitution  the  South  American  republios,  and  that  commerce 

and  laws  \  S.  A.  HURLBUT.  and  industry  should  jointly  serve  to  the  development 

A.  Garcia  t  Garcia,  Esq.,  Ayacucho.  of  their  wondrous  resources,  to  their  advantage  and  to 

The  first  public  intimation  of  the  views  of  *^«  ^^^^^^  ^^  t^«  Y°''lu  ^^^^f^^i  "^^ "?  "^  ^^^^ 
^  ^  ^  .  J  A  au  •  iT  i.'  any^od  reason  why  the  state  of  war  should  be  fur- 
oar  Government  in- regard  to  the  ineffective  ther  prolonged,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  such  right, 
negotiations  for  peace  between  President  Gal-  ful  interests,  nor  can  we  see  any  well-founded  oause 
deron  and  the  Chilian  representatives  was  con-  why  peace,  under  pust  conditions,  should  not  be 
veyed  in  the  following  communication  from  brought  about,  withm  a  short  time,  without  any  un- 

Minister  Hurlbut  to  General  Patrick  Lynch  ^r^Sl^l  l^^u'ircffi  S'thl  SS^ 
commander  of  the  Chilian  forces  in  Peru,  sent  .     S.  A.  HUBLBUT. 

in  September,  and  here  given  in  a  translation        To  Rear-Admiral  the  Hon.  Patrick  Lynch. 
from  the  Spanish  original  : 

Mr.  Admiral:  With  the  object  of  preventing  any  .  The  publication  of  this  memorandum  occa- 

misunderstandingf  as  to  the  conversation  1  held  yes-  sioned  no  little  excitement  on  the  west  coast, 

terday  with  you  m  regard  to  the  existing  state  of  af-  Among  Peruvians  it  was- believed  to  portend 

Curs  between  Peru  and  Chili,  I  thought  it  would  be  ^  forcible  interference  in  their  behalf  by  the 

better  to  put  m  writing  what  I  then  stated.     Without  tt^;*^,!    c*«*««    ^^a   ♦!,«  «.:i^^«*   -..»«rv»<.  ,»^./v 

referring  to  tiie  cause*  of  the  war,  I  understand  the  United   States,  and  the  wildest  rumors  were 

opinion  of  my  Government  to  be,  that  all  the  legiti-  soon   afloat.     By   Chilians,   on   the   contrary, 

mate  objects  of  the  war  were  realized  by  the  disas-  Minister  Hurl  hut's   letter  wns  condemned  as 

trous  defeat  of  the  Peruvian  armies,  the  capture  or  undiplomatic  and  improper  in  form  and  un- 

destruction  of  its  vessels,  and  the  <>f  "Pjf^^  ^f  the  warrantable  in  tone.   The  excitement  extended 

capital  and  all  the  coast.     When  oil  organized  and  .       a:*i*i  jc.        t-koi  j 

formidable  resUtanoe  has  dUappeared,  the  state  of  ^  oflicial  circles,  and  Selior  J.  M.  Balmaceda, 

war  should  cease.    The  victory  of  Chili  Is  so  complete  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Santiag:o, 

that  peace  is  a  necessity  for  the  national  existence  of  addressed  a  note  on  the  subject  to  General  Kil- 

Peru,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  both  countries  to  ad-  patrick,  the  United  States  Minister  to  Chili. 

iSf  ri,^f  neuTrS^tvl  ^^^^^^^^T^  The  Jhe  OhiUan  Ministe^  opinion  that 

large  interest  owned  in  Peru  by  foreigners  (man^  of  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Hurlbut's  memoranaum 

whom  are  Amsricans)  should  not,  for  a  longer  tune,  were  not  the  **  expression  of  tlie  circumspect, 

bo  exposed  to  an  unnecessarv  prolongation  of  the  war.  noble,  and  loyal  policy  which  the  United  States 

1  must.also  declare  that,  although  t&e  United  States  Yihy^  observed  toward  the  belligerents  in  the 

recoirnize  all  the  rights  acquired  by  the  conqueror  va  ^     .»  rr-i        ^  ur**        •  * 

accordance  with  tiie  law  ofcivilized  warfare,  they  dis-  i^^^^'  ;  •  •  The  strange   publicity  given   to 

approve  of  war  which  has  territorial  aggrandizement  Mr.  Hurlbut's  document,"  the  Minister  turther 

in  view,  or  the  violent  dismemberment  of  a  country,  stated,  **  compels  me  to  direct  myself  to  your 

unless  as  a  last  resource,  and  in  conse^iuence  of  su-  Excellency  in  order  to  obtain  an  answer  which 

gSSSnwf:rfcru^dChTbo2;^u-??etroSo'I^:  ^h""  ?ffi-»'I{  'e-establish  the  trath  and  the 
tries  do  not  ac^om,  and  because  Chili  has  publicly  sincerity  of  the  relations  which  our  respective 
and  officially  repeatedly  denied  any  intention  or  de-  governments  honorably  cultivate.  The  speech 
BiOT  to  forcibly  annex  territory,  we  are  clearly  of  the  which  Mr.  Hurl  but  pronounced  on  presenting 
opinion  that  such  a  P.^^^'^^^PJ^J^^J^"^^^^  Chili'^nd  ^^®  credentials  to  the  now  extinct  Government 
that  it^i^uld  b^  c^rmJtoSi  to^theVture^raniulllity  f  ^arcia  Oalderon ;  the  memorandum  directed 
of  both  countries,  perpetuating  a  serious  grievance  to  Admiral  Lynch,  when  diplomatic  matters 
which  would  constantly  lead  to  trouble.  The  United  were  not  under  discussion ;  his  well-known 
States  admit  as  a  principle  of  pubUc  right  that  Chili  letter  against  Pi^rola,  to  whom  Mr.  Christiancy 
possesses  the  nght  (in  consonance  with  the  code  of  accredited,  and  whose  plenipotentiaries  de- 
War>  to  a  complete  indemnity  for  the  costs  of  the  war,  ,  "  ?  .  ^^'V^^*  »"^  '^  *»  "^  pi^u  P  /w^uvia.  o  «^ 
and  that  Peru  should  pay  such  indemnity  as  might  »»ated  m  Anca,  m  presence  and  with  full  con- 
be  a^oed  on  by  the  two  parties,  or  determined  by  sent  of  the  United  States,  may  tend  to  produce 
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deplorable  perturbation,   and  to  inspire  the  sequentiy  trust  that  the  Goyemment  of  yoor  Exod- 

enemy  with  vain  hope.,  or  to  promo.^  resist-  &:*!  ^t^f^^uS'^StS^'ttiL^SSM 

ance  which  can  not  effect  the  end  of  the  war,  ^^  y^  ^^^  ^>/  ^  nj^^jy  years'  duraUon,  and  which 

but  must  render  it  more  sanguinary.^'   In  reply,  never  was  more  fiuchltil  nor  intimate  than  at  prafeni 

SXl  ^iCf   nl'i^'itf  ^  contradicted  ^^  republication  in  this  country  of  the 

his  Lima  colleague     Rewrote:  memorandum  addressed  by  Minister  Huribat 

Intheflistplaoe^allowine,yourExceUracy,to  ^     General  Lynch  and  General  Kilpatrick's 

ture  you  m  the  most  emphatio  manner  that  the  Cbihan  «"  ^'J"^*  "^  ^j  "^"   »"^   v.«Aa^*  a*   xi.<a^m  <«^  > 

Government  has  nothing  to  fear  eitlicr  from  the  in-  letter  to  beflor  i^almeceda,  together  with  the 

tentions  or  the  attitude  my  Government  will  assume  intimation  that  Mr.  Hurlbut  was  preparing  a 

with  respect  to  the  war  in  the  Pacific.    The  Govern-  rejoinder  to  the  statements  in  General  Kilpat- 

ment  of  the  Umted  States  has  never  interfered  offi-  kick's  letter  which  reflected  on  him,  f  omished 

oiously  m  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  even  when  its.,      ..«  i^          v        c 

own  interests  were  compromised,  and  much  less  would  the  text  for  a  large  number  of  newspaper  ir- 

it  do  so  when  only  the  interests  are  involved  ot  tides,  in  which  both  ministers  were  seyerdy 

friendly  nations,  witn  respect  to  which  no  motive  can  censured  for  the  unseemly  controversy  in  which 

exist  which  should  lead  us  to  favor  either  one  or  the  they  had  eniraffed.    In  order  that  the  public 

&12rihe^'i;:lr^e{!;?e;^r^vTl"^  n»'S"  nndemand  the  relaUon  of  the  State  D^ 

oeption  by  President  GaroiaCalderon.  both  documents  ,  partment  to  a  dispute  m  which  the  consisteDcy 

having  been  forwaided  to  me  from  Lima,  and  by  me  '  and  harmony  of  its  instructions  to  our  Minis- 

at  once  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  my  Government,  ters  in  South  America  had  been  called  in  qoes- 

The  flret  of  these  documento  can  not  be  considered  of  ^ion,  Secretary  of  State  Blaine,  on  December 

offlcuil  or  diplomatic  character,  as  Its  author  remarks  ^^V    A,»«i„i*«^   *«»  tv,iMU-»*:-,v«  ^^-v:^  r^f  ^iw* 

in  the  note  of  which  your  ExwUency  forwards  me  a  ]^}^i  furnished  for  publication  copies  of  the 

copy.    The  instructions  given  me  by  my  Government  following  documents,  of  which  only  unetsen- 

are  oertainlv  the  same  as  those  sent  to  Mr.  Hurlbut,  tial  portions  are  here  omitted : 

and  it  can  oe  affirmed  with  certainty  that  they  do  not  . 

coincide  in  their  spirit  with  that  which  predominates  ^* 

in  the  document  referred  to  by  your  Excellency.   The  DwrAxnaan  or  Stati,  I 
instructions  from  Mr.  BUdne,  the  Secretary  of  State,  ,    ,                      "WAsmrgroM,  Map  «,  1S8L  f 
can  not  bear  a  double  meaning,  and  so  certain  is  this,  /.  P.  Chridianey.  Etg.j  ^.,  Lima, 
and  such  confidence  was  felt  m  the  intelligence,  jus-  Sm :  In  your  last  dispatch  you  informed  this  de- 
tice,  and  generosity  of  the  Government  of  Chili,  that  I  partment  that  the  Chilian  Government  reiused  tbeo- 
was  authorized  to  place  them  before  his  Excellency  the  lutel^  to  recognize  General  Pi^rola  as  representing 
President  of  this  Bepublic,  or  hi;*  Ministers,  if  a  mo-  the  civil  authority  in  Peru^  and  that  Senor  CaMenn 
ment  should  arrive  when  1  might  deem  it  advisable  was  at  the  head  of  a  Provisional  Government.    If  the 
so  to  do.    In  order  to  dispel  alldoubts  from  the  mind  Calderon  Government  Lb  supported  by  the  cfaaradtr 
of  your  Exoellency  as  to  the  attitude  of  my  Govern-  and  intelligence  of  Peru,  and  is  rcaUy^  cndeavoriitf  to 
ment  respecting  tne  conditions  of  peace  between  Chili  restore  constitutional  government,  with  a  view  both 
and  Peru,  and  its  determination  not  to  interfere  in  the  to  domestic  order  and  negotiation  with  ChiU  for  pcs«, 
question,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  here  copying  a  para-  you  may  recognize  it  as  the  existing  FroviaionarGoT- 
ffraph  from  those  instructions,  and  which  runs  as  fol-  emment,  and  render  what  aid  you  can  bv  advice  and 
lows :  ^^  Since  the  Arica  conference  dosed,  the  war  good  offices  to  that  end.    Mr.  Elmore  nas  been  it- 
has  terminated  with  the  complete  success  of  Chili,  and  ceived  by  me  as  the  confidential  arait  of  such  Pro- 
with  what  may  be  considered  little  less  than  the  con-  visional  Government            JAMEB  6.  BLAINE, 
quest  of  Peru.    This  Government  can  not  persuade  [Note.— In  pursuance  of  the  above,  Mr.  Christimcy, 
itself  to  believe  that  the  offer  of  friendly  intervention  on  June  26th,  formally  reco^mized  the  Calderon  Got- 
in  the  question  now  pending  would  be  a^jpreeable  to  emment  several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  anival  ^ 
the  Chilian  Government.    But  I  am  certain  that  Gov-  General  Hurlbut] 
emment  will  appreciate  the  natural  and  profound  in-  ^* 
terest  which  the  United  States  feels  in  tne  termina-  DxpAjramrr  or  &r*Ti,  t 
tion  of  a  situation  which  is  so  calamitous  in  its  conse-  Washixotoh,  Jmn4 16, 1881.  f 
quences  to  the  best  interests  of  the  South  American  St^hen  A,  BurUnit^  Etq.y  He. 
republics.    The  Government  of  Chili  should  also  be  Sir  :  The  deplorable  condition  of  Pern,  the  dlecv- 
aware  that,  if  at  any  time  the  interposition  of  the  good  ganizaUon  of  its  govemment,  and  the  abKnoe  of  pR- 
offices  of  this  Govemment  can  contribute  to  the  re-  cise  and  trustworthy  information  aa  to  the  state  d 
establishment  of  friendly  relations,  tlie  United  States  affaire  now  existing  in  that  unhaj>py  country,  render 
would  promptly  offer  such  interposition  on  the  desire  it  impossible  to  give  you  instructiona  as  full  and  dtir 
for  Bucn  being  manifested.*'    These  instructions  also  nite  as  I  would  desire.    Judging  from  the  most  reoeot 
say :  ^^  In  all  conversations  connected  with  this  mat-  dispatches  from  our  Minbtere.  you  will  probably  fisi 
ter  which  may  be  held  with  members  of  the  Govern-  on  the  part  of  the  Chilian  autnoritiee  in  powesBics  of 
ment  of  Chili,  vou  must  conform  to  the  known  ruling  Pern,  a  willingness  to  facilitate  the  eatablishmeat  of 
of  international  law,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  the  Provisioiuu  Govemment  which  has  been  atttmiw 
shall  you  officially  offer  any  advice  to  the  Govemment  by  Senor  Calderon.    If  so.  you  will  do  all  700  pnp' 
of  Chili  which  shall  not  previously  have  been  solicited  erly  can  to  encourage  the  reruvians  to  accept  nj  n** 
by  it."    Another  clause  refen  to  the  provisional  gov-  sonable  conditions  and  limitationa  with  whidi  tw* 
emment  of  Senor  Garoia  Calderon,  which  the  Wash-  concession  may  be  accompanied.    It  ia  vitaDr  mfx- 
ington  Cabinet  hoped  to  see  established,  and  instructs  tant  to  Peru  that  she  be  allowed  to  resume  the  nmcnoBi 
me  to  encourage  it  onlv  in  a  manner  becoming  the  of  a  native  and  orderly  govemment,  both  fortbeI«^ 
dignity  and  neutrality  of  a  plenipotentiary  without  in-  poses  of  internal  admimstretion  and  the  necodstio 
tenering  in  any  manner  which  might  appear  officious,  of  peace.    To  attain  this  end  it  would  be  fiff  better  to 
It  appears  to  me  that  these  extracts  from  the  in-  accept  conditions  which  may  be  hard  and  anwricoae. 
Btmctions  given  me  by  my  Govemment  will  suffice  to  tlum,  by  demanding  too  much,  to  force  the  c<)<^^ 
convince  your  Excellency  that  there  is  no  intention  on  ance  of  the  military  control  of  ChilL    It  is  hoped  tB^ 
the  part  of  my  Govemment  to  interfere  arbitrarily  in  you  will  be  able,  in  your  neoeasaiy  anodatioD  vw 
the  contest  in  the  Pacific,  and  that  its  actions  and  the  Chilian  authorities,  to  impress  upon  them  thstti^ 
conduct  proceed  fVom  a  friendly  nation,  which  en-  more  liberal  and  consioerate  their  policy,  the  ram  ■ 
deavore  to  act  in  the  moat  delicate  manner.    I  con-  will  be  to  obtain  a  lasting  and  aatiwfactory  settkowB^ 
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.  .  .  The  United  States  can  not  refuse  to  recognize  the  promptly  offered.    While,  therefore,  no  instruotioos 

rights  which  the  Chilian  Grovemment  has  acquired  by  are  given  you  to  tender  officially  any  advice  to  the 

the  successes  of  the  war,  and  it  may  be  that  a  cession  Oovemment  of  Chili  which  is  unsought,  you  will,  on 

of  territory  will  be  a  necessary  price  to  be  paid  for  such  opportunity  as  may  occur,  ^vem  your  conauot 

Seace.  It  would  seeni  to  be  ix\judicious  for  Peru  to  and  representations  by  the  considerations  to  which  I 
eclare  that  under  no  circumstances  could  the  loss  of  shall  now  call  your  attention, 
territory  be  accepted  as  the  result  of  negotiation.  The  Without  entering  upon  any  discussion  as  to  the 
great  objects  or  the  provisional  authorities  of  Peru  causes  of  the  late  war  oetween  Chili  on  the  one  side 
would  seem  to  be  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  and  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  other,  this  Oovemment 
oonstitutiomd  government,  and,  next,  to  succeed  in  the  recognizes  the  ri^ht  which  the  successful  conduct  of 
opening  of  negodationa  of  peace,  without  the  declara-  that  war  has  conierred  upon  Chili,  and  in  doing  so  I 
tion  of  preliminary  conditions  as  an  ultimatum  on  will  not  undertake  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the 
either  side.  It  will  be  difficult  perhaps  to  obtain  this  Chilian  Qovemment  has  the  riffht  to  carry  its  calcula- 
firom  Chili,  but,  as  the  Chilian  Government  has  dis-  tion  of  the  indemnities  to  whicn  it  is  entitled,  nor  the 
tinctly  repudiated  the  idea  that  this  was  a  war  of  con-  security  for  the  future  which  its  interests  may  seem  to 
quest,  tlie  Qovemment  of  Peru  may  tairly  claim  tlie  require.  But,  if  the  Chilian  Government,  as  its  rep- 
opportunity  to  make  propositions  of  indemnity  and  resentatives  have  declared,  seeks  only  a  guarantee  of 
ffuarantee  oefore  submittinj^  to  a  cession  of  territory,  i^ture  peace,  it  would  seem  natural  that  Peru  and  Bo  - 
As  far  as  the  influence  of  the  United  States  will  go  in  livia  should  be  allowed  to  offer  such  indemnity  and 
Chili,  it  will  be  exerted  to  induce  the  Chilian  Grovem-  guarantee  before  the  annexation  of  territoiy,  whidi  ia 
ment  to  consent  that  the  question  of  cession  of  the  tne  ri^ht  of  conquest^  is  insisted  upon.  If  these  pow- 
territory  should  be  the  subject  of  negotiation,  and  not  ers  fau  to  offer  what  is  a  reasonably  sufficient  inaem- 
the  condition  precedent  upon  which  alone  negotiation  nity  and  guarantee,  then  it  becomes  a  fair  subject  of 
shall  commence.  consideration  whetner  such  territory  may  not  oe  ex- 
If  you  can  aid  the  Gk)vemment  of  Peru  in  securing  acted  as  the  necessary  price  of  peace.  But  at  the  con- 
such  a  result,  you  will  have  rendered  the  service  elusion  of  a  war,  avowedly  not  of  conquest  but  for  the 
which  seems  most  pressing.  Whether  it  is  in  the  solution  of  differences  which  diplomacy  had  failed  to 
power  of  the  Peruvian  Government  to  make  any  ar-  settle,  to  make  tlie  acquisition  of  territory  a  tine  qua 
rangements  at  home  or  abroad,  singly  or  with  the  as-  non  of  peace,  is  calculated  to  oast  suspicion  on  the 
sistance  of  friendly  powers,  which  will  furnish  the  professions  with  which  war  was  originally  declared, 
necessary  indemnity  or  supply  the  required  guaran-  it  may  very  well  be  that  at  the  termination  of  such  a 
tee,  you  will  be  tietter  able  to  advise  me  after  vou  contest  the  changed  condition  and  relation  of  all  the 
have  reached  your  post.  As  you  are  aware,  more  than  parties  to  it  may  make  readjustment  of  boundaries  or 
one  proposition  has  been  submitted  to  the  considera-  territorial  chan^  wise  as  well  as  necessary ;  but  this, 
tion  of  this  Government,  looking  to  a  friendly  inter-  where  the  war  is  not  one  of  conquest,  should  be  the 
vention  by  which  Peru  might  be  enabled  to  meet  the  result  of  negotiation  and  not  the  absolute  preliminaiy 
conditions  which  would  probably  be  imposed.  Cir-  condition  on  which  alone  the  victor  consents  to  nego- 
cumstances  do  not  seem  at  present  opportune  for  such  tiate.  At  this  day,  when  the  right  of  the  people  to 
action ;  but  if,  upon  full  knowledge  of  the  condition  i^ovcm  themselves^  the  fundamental  basis  of  repub- 
of  Peru,  you  can  inform  this  Government  that  Peru  ucan  institutions  ia  so  widely  recognized,  there  is 
can  devise  and  carry  into  practical  effect  a  plan  by  notliing  more  difficult  or  more  dangerous  than  the 
which  all  the  reasonaole  conditions  of  Chili  can  be  met  forced  transfer  of  territoiy,  carrying  with  it  an  indig- 
without  sacrificing  the  intcj^ty  of  Peruvian  territory,  nantand  hostile  population,  and  nothing  but  a  necec^ 
the  Government  of  the  Umted  States  would  be  willing  lity,  proved  before  the  world,  can  justify  it  It  is 
to  tender  its  good  offices  toward  the  execution  of  sucn  not  a  case  in  which  the  power  desiring  the  territory 
a  project.  Aa  a  strictly  confidential  communication.  I  can  be  accepted  as  a  safe  or  impartial  judge, 
inclose  you  a  copy  of  instructions  sent  this  day  to  tne  While  the  United  States  Government  does  not  pre- 
United  States  Minister  at  Santiago.  You  will  thus  be  tend  to  express  an  opinion  whether  or  not  such  an 
adybied  of  the  position  which  this  Government  as-  annexation  of  territonr  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
sumes  toward  all  the  parties  to  this  lamentable  con-  this  war,  it  believes  tnat  it  would  be  more  nonorable 
flicL  .  .  .                              JAMES  G.  BLAIN£.  to  the  Chilian  Gk>veroment,  more  conducive  to  the  se- 

jjj.  curity  of  a  permanent  peace,  and  more  in  consonance 

Dkpabtmknt  or  Btatb,   I  ^^^  those  principles  which  are  professed  by  all  the 

Washington,  Jun6  lA,  1881.  \  republics  or  America  that  such  territorial  changes 

Judstm  KUpatriok,  K$q.^  etc  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible ;  that  tbey  should 

Sib  :  The  unfortunate  condition  of  the  relations  be-  never  be  the  result  of  mere  force,  but,  if  necessary, 

tween  Chili  and  Peru  make  the  mission  upon  the  should  be  decided  and  tempered  by  full  and  equal  dis- 

duties  of  which  you  are  now  entering  one  of  grave  re-  cussion  between  all  the  powers  whose  people  and 

sponsibility  and  great  delicacy.    Difficult  as  would  be  whose  national  interesto  are  involved.    At  the  present 

any  intervention  of  the  United  States  under  ordinary  moment  the  completeness  of  the  victory  of  Chili  seems 

(urcumstances,  our  position  is  further  embarrassed  by  to  render  such  a  diplomatic  discussion  impossible, 

the  fiiilure  of  the  conference  at  Arioa.  underteken  at  The  result  of  the  conflict  has  been  not  only  tne  defeat 

our  suggestion.    It  is  evident  fVom  tne  protocols  of  of  the  allied  armies,  but  the  dissolution  of  all  respon- 

that  comerence  that  Chili  was  prepared  to  dictete  and  sible  government  in  Pem.    Its  soil  is  occupied,  the 

not  to  discuss  terms  of  peace,  and  that  the  arbitration  collection  of  its  revenues  transferred  to  the  conqueror, 

of  the  United  States  upon  any  questions  of  diflbrence  and  its  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  functions  are 

with  the  allied  powers  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  was  not  in  abeyance.    It  can  neither  enforce  order  within  nor 

aooeptable  and  would  not  be  acceptable  bv  the  Chilian  assure  peace  without.    An  effort,  and  apparently  a 

Government.    Since  that  time  the  war  nas  closed  in  very  earnest  and  honest  one^  has  been  made  to  create 

the  complete  success  of  Chili,  and  in  what  can  scarcely  a  provisional  govemment  which  shall  gradually  restore 

be  considered  less  than  the  conquest  of  Pem  and  Bo-  order  and  the  reign  of  law.    But  it  is  obvious  that,  for 

llvia.  .  .  .  But  I  am  sure  the  Chilian  Gk)vemment  such  a  government  to  succeed  in  obtaining  the  confl- 

will  appreciate  the  natural  and  deep  interest  wluch  the  dence,  either  of  its  own  people  or  of  foreign  powers. 

United  States  feels  in  the  termination  of  a  condition  it  must  be  allowed  a  f^'eeaom  and  force  of  action  which 

BO  calamitous  in  its  consequences  to  the  best  interests  can  not  be  exercised  while  Chili  holds  absolute  poeses- 

of  all  the  South  American  republics.    It  should  also  sion  and  governs  bv  military  authority.    This  Gov- 

know  that,  if  at  any  time  tne  interposition  of  the  emment,  uicreforo,  nas  been  glad  to  learn  from  ito 

good  offices  of  this  Govemment  can  contribute  to  the  Minister  in  Chili,  whom  you  succeed^  that  the  Chilian 

reetoration  of  friendly  relations  between  the  belliger-  authorities  have  decided  to  give  their  support  to  the 

ent  powers,  they  will,  upon  proper  intimation,  be  efforto  of  Se&or  Calderon  to  establiah  on  a  steady  foot- 
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ing  a  provisional  govemment  in  Peni.  You  will,  as 
far  as  you  can  do  so  with  propriety,  aud  without  offi- 
cious intrusion,  approve  and  encourage  this  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  ol  the  Chilian  Government,  ana  this 
department  will  be  exceedingly  gratified  ii'  your  influ- 
ence, as  the  representative  of  the  United  States^  shall 
be  instrumental  in  inducing  the  Govemment  of  Chili 
to  give  its  aid  and  support  to  the  restoration  of  reg- 
ular constitutional  govemment  in  Peru,  and  to  post- 
pone the  settlement  of  all  questions  of  territorial 
annexation  to  the  diplomatic  negotiations  which  can 
tiion  be  resumed  with  the  certunty  of  a  just,  friendly, 
and  satis£iotory  conclusion. 

In  any  representation  which  you  may  make  you 
will  say  that  the  hope  of  the  United  States  is  that  the 
negotiations  for  peace  shall  be  conducted  and  the  final 
settlement  between  the  two  countries  determined  with- 
out either  side  invoking  the  aid  or  intervention  of  any 
European  power.  The  Govemment  of  the  United 
States  seelu  only  to  perform  the  office  of  a  Mend  to 
all  the  paities  in  this  unhappy  conflict  between  South 
American  republics,  and  it  will  re^t  to  be  compelled 
to  consider  how  fkr  that  feeling  might  be  affected,  and 
a  more  active  interposition  forced  upon  it  by  any  at- 
tempted complication  of  this  question  with  European 
politics.  If  at  any  time  you  shall  Judge  it  expedient 
and  advantageous  to  read  this  dispatch  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affurs,  you  are  authorized  to  do  so.  The 
decision  on  this  point  is  lett  to  your  discretion. 

JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  PresidcDt 
Arthur  spoke  of  our  relations  with  the  west 
coast  republics  in  the  following  terms : 

This  Govemment  sees,  with  great  concern,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  hostile  relations  between  Chili,  Bo- 
livia, and  Peru.  An  early  peace  between  these  repub- 
lics is  much  to  be  desirea,  not  only  that  they  them- 
selves may  be  spared  flirther  misery  and  bloodshed, 
but  because  t^eir  continued  antagonism  threatens  con- 
sequences which  are,  in  my  juc^gment,  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  republican  govemment  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  calculated  to  destroy  the  best  elements  ot 
our  free  and  peaceful  civilization.  As  in  the  present 
excited  condition  of  popular  feeling  in  these  countries 
there  has  been  serious  misapprehension  of  the  position 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  separate  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  each  through  independent  ministers  is 
sometimes  subject,  owing  to  the  want  of  prompt  recip- 
rocal communication,  to  temporary  misunderstanding. 
[  have  deemed  it  judicious  at  the  present  time  to  sena 
a  special  envoy,  accredited  to  all  and  each  of  them, 
ana  fUmished  with  ^ncral  instmctions,  which  will,  I 
trusty  enable  him  to  oring  these  powers  into  friendly 
relations. 

The  special  envoy  alluded  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  Mr.  William  H.  Trescot,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  sailed  from  New  York  for  Pan- 
ama on  December  3d,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Walker  Blaine,  son  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Reaching  Lima  in  due  time,  they  remained 
there  several  days,  and  on  Christmas-day  sailed 
from  the  neighboring  port  of  Callao  for  San- 
tiago. On  December  12th  the  following  dis- 
patches  from  Secretary  Blaine  to  our  Ministers 
at  Lima  and  Santiago  were  given  to  the  press : 

I. 

DsPABTinvT  OF  Statk,        ) 
WAsmNuTON,  Notembtr  22, 1881.  f 

To  Stephen  A,  ffurlbui,  Esq,,  etc. ^  Lima. 

Sib:  Your  dispatch^  to  No.  23,  inclusive,  have 
been  received,  and  I  learn  with  regret  that  a  con- 
stmotion  has  been  put  upon  your  language  and  con- 
duct indicating  a  policy  of  active  intervention  on  the 
part  of  this  Govemment  beyond  the  scope  of  your  in- 
structions.   As  those  instructions  were  clear  and  ex- 


plicit, and  as  this  department  is  in  the  ponenon  of 
no  information  whicn  would  seem  to  require  the  with- 
drawal of  the  confidence  reposed  in  you,  I  must  con- 
aider  this  interpretation  or  your  words  and  acti  m 
the  result  of  some  strange  and  perhaps  prejudiced 
misconception.  M^  only  material  for  formiog  tn 
opinion  consists  or  your  memorandum  to  Adminl 
Lynch,  your  letter  to  Senor  Garcia,  the  secretair  of 
G<)neral  Pi^rola,  and  the  convention  with  Pn^ent 
Calderon,  ceding  a  naval  station  to  the  United  Sute&. 
I  would  have  preferred  that  you  should  hold  no  com- 
munication with  Admiral  Lynch  on  questions  of  s 
diplomatic  character.  He  was  present  as  a  military 
commander  of  Chilian  forces,  and  you  were  aocredikd 
to  Pern.  Nor  do  I  conceive  that  Admiral  Lynch,  ai 
the  commander  of  the  Chilian  army  of  occupation, 
had  any  right  to  ask  or  receive  any  formal  assur&aoe 
from  you  as  to  the  opinions  of  your  Gorenmient 

The  United  States  was  rei)re6ented  in  ChiU  bjt 
properly  accredited  minister,  and  from  his  own  Gor- 
crnment  the  admiral  could  and  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived any  information  which  it  was  import&nt  for 
him  to  have.  It  was  to  be  expected,  ana  even  de- 
sired, that  f^:ank  and  friendly  relations  should  vaA 
between  you ;  but  I  can  not  consider  su^  confiden- 
tial communication  as  justifying  a  formal  appal  to 
your  colleague  in  Chili  for  the  correction  or  cnddim 
of  your  coimuct.  If  there  was  anvthing  in  your  pro- 
ceedings in  Peru  to  which  the  Government  of  Chili 
could  properly  take  exception,  a  direct  representatioiD 
to  this  Government  through  the  ChUian  Minister  bert 
was  due  both  to  the  Government  and  to  yourseUl 

Having  said  this,  I  must  add  that  Uie  lax^gnage  of 
the  memorandum  was  capable  of  not  unnatural  mi^ 
constmction.    WhUe  you  said  nothing  that  may  not 
fairly  be  considered  warranted  by  vour  instructioiu, 
you  omitted  to  say  with  equal  empnasia  sooke  thisgi 
which  your  instructions  supplied,  and  which  vould. 
perhaps,  have  relieved  the  sensitive  apprehensioos  of 
the  Cnihan  autliorities.    For,  while  Uie  United  States 
would  unquestionably  '*  regard  with  dbfavor"  the 
imperious  annexation  of  Peruvian  territory  as  the 
ri^ht  of  conquest,  you  were  distinctly  informed  that 
this  Govemment  could  not  refuse  to  recogniie  that 
such  annexation  might  become  a  neceasar}-  condkion 
■  in  a  final  treaty  of  peace.    And  the  main  purpose  of 
your  effort  was  expected  to  be^  not  so  much  a  protect 
a^unst  any  possible  annexation  as  an  attempt  by 
fhendly  but  unofficial  communications  with  the  Chi- 
lian authorities  (with  whom  you  were  daily  associated) 
to  induce  them  to  support  the  policv  of  siTlnff  to 
Pem^  without  the  imoosition  of  narsn  ana  sb^uta 
conditions  precedent,  ttie  opportunity  to  show  that  the 
rights  and  mterests  of  ChiQ  could  be  satisfied  without 
such  annexation.    There  is  enough  in  your  memonn- 
dum.  if  carefully  considered^  to  indicate  this  purpose, 
and  I  only  regret  that  you  did  not  state  it  with  a  di^ 
tinctness  and,  if  necessary,  with  a  repetition  which 
would  have  made  impossible  anything  but  the  uoet 
willful  misconception. 

As  at  present  advised,*!  must  express  disapj>rc«TaI 
of  your  letter  to  Sefior  Garcia,  the  secretary  of  Gcd- 
eral  Pi^rola.  I  think  that  your  proper  course  in  ref- 
erence to  Garcia*s  communication  would  have  been 
eiUier  entirely  to  ignore  it  as  claiming  an  official  cha^ 
acter  which  you  could  not  reoognize,  or,  if  you  deemed 
that  courtesy  required  a  reply,  to  state  that  you  vera 
accredited  to  the  Calderon  Government,  and  oduU, 
therefore,  know  no  other,  and  that  any  communica- 
tion whicn  General  Pidrola  thought  it  his  datr  or  in- 
terest to  make  must  be  made  directly  to  the  uovem- 
ment  at  Washington.  You  had  no  responsibirit;  in 
the  matter,  and  it  was  injudicious  to  assume  anj. 
The  recognition  of  the  CaldertMi  Govemment  had 
been  duly  considered  and  decided  by  your  own  Gov- 
ernment, and  you  were  neither  instructed  nor  ex- 
pected to  furnish  General  Pidrola  or  the  PeruTiaa 
public  with  the  reasons  for  that  action.  The  foUov- 
mg  laiipiage  in  your  letter  to  Senor  Garcia  might  be 
misunderstood :  ^^  Chili  desirea  and  asks  for  Tan- 
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nd  will  Tooognize  the  Government  which  agrees 
sesi^ion.  The  C^deron  Grovemment  will  not 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that  of  Pi^rola 
•ove  more  j)liable."  It  mij^ht  easil;^  be  Bup- 
by  an  excited  public  opinion  on  either  side, 
CO  language  was  intenaed  to  imply  that  the 
unent  of  the  United  States  had  recognized  the 
iment  of  Calderon  because  of  its  resolution  not 
Peruvian  territory.  No  such  motive  has  ever 
leclared  by  this  Government.  The  Govem- 
f  Calderon  was  reco^ized  because  we  believed 
I  to  the  interest  of  both  Chili  and  Peru  that 
respectable  authority  should  be  established 
could  restore  internal  order  and  initiate  re- 
>le  negotiations  for  peace.  Wc  desired  that  the 
an  Government  should  have  a  fair  opportunity 
in  the  best  terms  it  could,  and  honed  that  it 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  just  demanos  of  Chili 
t  the  painful  sacrifice  of  the  national  territory. 
I  did  not  make,  and  never  intended  to  make, 
scial  result  of  the  peace  negotiations  the  basis  of 
!Ognition  of  the  Calderon  Government.  What 
tst  and  what  was  possible  for  Peru  to  do  we 
ixious  to  the  extent  of  our  powers  to  aid  her  in 
>y  the  use  of  whatever  influence  or  considera- 
e  ei^joyed  with  Chili;  further  than  that  the 
iment  of  the  United  States  has  as  yet  expressed 
opinion  nor  intention. 

St  also  express  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  de[>art- 
^  your  telegram  to  the  Minister  of  the  United 
near  the  Argentine  Confederation,  suggesting 
iiinister  be  sent  by  that  Government  to  Peru, 
ould  have  been  clearly  without  the  sphere  of 
roper  official  atetion  at  any  time,  but.  as  there 
isted  a  serious  difference  between  Chili  and  the 
ine  Confederation,  you  might  naturally  have 
ited  that  such  a  recommendation  would  be  con- 
by  Chili  as  an  effort  to  effect  a  political  com- 
n  against  her.  The  United  States  was  not  in 
of  alliances  to  support  a  hostile  demonstration 
ChiU,  and  such  an  anxietjr  might  well  bo 
:  inconsistent  with  the  professions  of  an  impar- 
diation. 

» the  convention  with  regard  to  a  naval  station 
$ay  of  Chimbole,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  although 
lesirable  arrangement^  the  time  is  not  oppor- 
I  would  be  very  unwilling  to  ask  such  a  con- 
under  circumstances  which  would  almost  seem 
ise  upon  Peru  the  necessity  of  compliance  with 
uest ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  whenever  Peru 
ved  from  present  embarrassment,  she  would 
ily  grant  any  facilities  which  our  naval  or  corn- 
interests  may  require.  Nor,  in  the  present  ex- 
»ndition  of  public  opinion  in  Chili,  would  I  be 
to  afford  evil-disposed  persons  the  opportunity 
oate  that  the  United  States  contemplated  the 
hment  of  a  naval  rendezvous  in  the  neighbor- 
'  either  Peru  or  Chili.  The  very  natural  and 
it  convenience  which  we  require  might  bo  mis- 
ood  or  misapprehended  ;  and,  as  our  sole  pur- 
to  bo  allowed,  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  impartial 
lip.  to  act  as  mediator  between  these  two  pow- 
ould  prefer,  at  present,  to  ask  no  favors  of  the 
d  to  excite  no  possible  apprehensions  in  the 

ig  thus  stated  with  frankness  the  impression 
pon  the  department  by  such  information  as 
re  furnished  it,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  add  that 
vernment  is  unable  to  understand  the  abolition 
ialdcron  Government,  and  the  arrest  of  Presi- 
ideron  himself,  by  the  Chilian  authorities,  or, 
se  I  ought  to  say,  oy  the  Chilian  Government, 
Secretary  for  Foreigpn  Affairs  of  that  Gk>vem- 
as,  In  a  formal  communication  to  Mr.  Kilpat- 
clarod  that  the  Calderon  Government  '^  was  at 
"  As  we  recognized  that  Gk> vernment,  in  sup- 
9nformity  with  the  wishes  of  Chili,  and  as  no 
or  ita  destruction  has  been  given  us,  you  wiU 
laider  yourself  accredited  to  it,  if  any  legiti- 
ypresentative  exists  in  the  place  of  President 


Calderon.  If  none  such  ezista,  you  will  remain  in 
Lima  until  you  receive  further  instructions,  confining 
your  communications  with  the  Chilian  autnoritiea  to 
such  limits  as  your  personal  convenience  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  rignts  and  privileges  of  your  lega- 
tion may  reouire. 

The  complicated  condition  of  affurs  resulting  from 
the  action  of  the  Chilian  Government,  the  time  re- 
auired  for  ccnnmunication  between  the  legations  in 
OhUi  and  Peru  and  this  department,  and  uie  unfor- 
tunate notoriety  which  the  serious  ditterenccs  between 
yourself  and  your  colleague  in  Chili  have  attracted, 
nave,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  imposed  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  a  special  mission.  Tnis  mission 
will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  expressing  the  viewa 
of  the  President  upon  the  grave  condition  of  affidrs 
which  your  dUpatcnes  descnoe,  and,  if  possible,  with 
due  consideration  of  the  rights,  interests,  and  respon- 
sibilities of  both  nations,  to  promote  a  settlement 
which  shall  restore  to  the  suffermg  people  of  Peru  the 
benefits  of  a  well-ordered  government,  deliver  both 
countries  from  the  miseries  and  burdens  of  a  protracted 
war,  and  place  their  future  relations  upon  a  foundation 
that  will  prove  stable,  because  just  and  honorable. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 

n. 

DEPABTmiTT  or  Statz,     I 
WAsmNOTOM,  November  22,  1881.  J 

Judson  Kilpairicij  JEsq.,  etc.^  Santiago. 

SiB :  Your  dispatch.  No.  8,  conveying  a  copy  of  your 
reply  to  Senor  Balmaseda  has  been  received.  The 
communication  to  which  it  was  a  reply  should  have 
accompanied  it,  in  order  that  the  department  could 
properly  judge  of  your  answer.  Your  letter  is  not 
approved  by  the  department.  You  had  had  ample 
opportunity^  and,  as  you  have  before  stated,  availed 
yourself  of'^  it,  to  make  known  to  the  Government  of 
Chili  the  scope  of  your  instructions,  and  to  give  it 
abundant  assurance  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  your 
own  Government.  If  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hurlbut  in 
Peru  had  given  sufficient  ground  for  complaint  to 
the  Chilian  Government,  th^  complaint  should  have 
been  made  in  Washington.  Mr.  Hurlbut^s  presen- 
tation speech  to  President  Calderon,  his  memoran- 
dum to  Admiral  Lynch,  his  letter  to  Garcia,  and 
telegraphic  reports  from  Buenos  Ayres,  were  not  sub- 
jects upon  which  you  were  called  to  pass  judgment, 
nor  upon  which  you  should  have  been  interrogated  by 
the  Chilian  Grovemment.  Nothing  in  your  condu^ 
or  lan^^uage  had  excited  its  apprehensions,  and  no  ex- 
planation was  due,  or  could  nave  been  expected  firom 
you,  of  the  language  or  conduct  of  ^our  colleague  in 
Peru.  I  should  &ve  been  glad  if  it  had  occurred  to 
you  to  call  the^  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  impropriety  of  such  a  communication, 
and  in  referring  to  the  ract  that  your  instructions, 
which  you  were  authorized  to  communicate  to  him, 
gave  all  the  assurance  which  he  could  either  desire  or 
ask  of  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  United  States.  I 
should  have  much  preferred  that  you  had  furnished 
him  with  a  copy  of  those  instructions,  instead  of  sub- 
mitting a  paraphrase  which  does  not  fully  represent 
their  spirit  and  meanin^r.  Indeed,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  Chilian  Government  could  have 
been  under  any  misapprehension  as  to  the  disposition 
or  purpose  of  the  United  States,  when  the  instructions 
botn  to  yourself  and  to  Mr.  Hurlbut  had,  in  fact,  been 
already  frankly  communicated — the  former,  according 
to  your  dispatch  No.  8,  to  the  outgoing  Administra- 
tion ;  and  the  latter,  by  this  department  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, the  representative  of  the  present  Grovemment  in 
Washington.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  understand 
the  abolition  of  the  Calderon  Government,  and  the 
arrest  of  the  President  himself,  in  the  face  of  your  as- 
surance, in  your  dispatch  No.  3,  where  you  ouote  the 
following  as  having  been  addressed  to  you  oy  Seiior 
Yalderana,  to  wit :  "  You  are,  therefore,  authorized  to 
say  to  your  Government  that  every  effort  will  be  given 
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hv  Chili  to  Rtrengthen  the  Oovemment  of  President  On  the  26th  day  of  Januarj,  1882,  the  Prea- 

Calderon^rivinif  to  it  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  ao-  ^^j^f^  ^j^^  ^o  Comrrese  the  diplomatio  com- 

i^Tdi^S^l^u^^rt''^XS'2T.  Bpondence«.n^rnlng  Pern,  OhJUnd  Bolin., 

coMtitutional  government  can  he  estahlished  m  Peru.  lor  a  penod  of  several  years.     The  following 

acknowledged  and  respected  hy  the  people,  with  full  are  the  more  important  dispatches.    On  De- 

powera  to  enter  into  diiuomatic  negotiations -for  peace."  cemher  1,  1881,  Mr.  Blaine  wrote  the  follow- 

And  it  would  onW  have  been  natund  if  you  had  asked^  j^g  instructions  to  Special  Envoy  Trescot,  of 

for  the  mfonnation  of  your  Government,  if  not  for  ^T® .,    r««-«i:«-   »i^^  o<.;i..wi   #.^»   v*—  vl*»v 

your  own,  for  what  reai)n8  and  by  what  means  the  South  Carolina,  who  sailed  from  New  York 

Calderon  Government  had,  as  Senor  Balmaseda  in-  for  Panama  on  December  Sd,  acoompanied  bj 

formed  you,  "  come  to  an  end.''    The  President  has  Mr.  Walker  Blaine : 
learned^  with  great  regret,  of  the  arrest  and  removal 

of  President  Calderon ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  his  Snt :  While  the   circumstances  imder  whidi  the 

information,  ho  will  not  undertake  to  measure  its  sig-  President  has  deemed  it  proper  to  chmm  too  with  § 

nificance.    He  hopes  that  he  will,  when  the  &cts  are  special  mission  to  Uie  Bepublics  of  ChOi,Peru,  aod 

better  known,  be  relieved  from  the  paini\il  impression  Bolivia  render  it  necessary  that  very  much  muit  be 

that  it  was  intended  as  a  rebuke  to  the  friendly  dis-  confided  to  your  discretion,  it  is  desirable  that  yon 

position  of  the  Umted  States.  .  .  .  You  will  inform  should  be  placed  in  full  possesnon  of  his  views  ai  to 

the  Chilian  Government  that  a  special  envoy  will  be  the  general  line  of  conduct  which  jrou  will  be  ezpect- 


have  not  been  intended  to  disturb  the  lonffHX>ntinued  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  other  than  the  time  when  Um 

friendly  relations  existing  between  us:  and  instructed  defeat  of  General  Pi^rohu  hia  abandonment  of  tht 

by  the  President  to  lay  before  the  Chilian  Govern-  omital  and  the  coast,  ana  their  oocopatkm  by  the 

ment  frankly,  but  with  a  scrupulous  consideration  Cnilian  army,  seem  to  have  put  an  end  to  all  respoa- 

for  the  rights  and  interests  of  that  Govemmentj  the  sible   native  government   in   Pern.    Lima,  bayiif 

views  which  he  holds  upon  the  deplorable  condition  been  surrendered  January  19^  1881.  Pi^rola  driven 

of  afbirs  in  South  America,  a  condition  now  £fi8t  across  the  mountains,  the  Chilian  mititazy  occupakko 

assuming  proportions  whidi  make  its  settlement  a  consolidated,  and  the  Chilian  Government  reftiamg  to 

matter  of  concern  to  all  the  republics  of  the  conti-  recognize  Pi^rola  as  representing  the  Government  ot 

ncnt.    He  sincerely  hopes  that  no  other  action  of  that  Peru,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that  some  gor- 

Govemment  will  tend  to  further  complicate  existing  emment  should  be  establi^ed  if  Peru  was  noC  to  re- 

difiiculties  before  the  arrival  of  that  special  envoy.  main  simply  a  military  district  of  ChilL    On  Feb- 

JAMES  G.  BLAINE.  ruary  26,  1881,  Mr.  Christiancy,  the  United  StitM 

Minister  at  Lima,  wrote  this  department  as  follovi: 

It  was  on    Sunday,  November    6th,   that  «,l^?Z'?X'ciK°5  SS  i^'^^STS 

President  Calderon  was  arrested  by  General  encouraged  by  the  Chilian  authorities,  to  esUblish  § 

Lynch's  orders,  and  taken  on  board  die  Chilian  new  «)vemment  in  opposition  to  that  of  Pi^rols 

frigate  Cochran,  in  the  harbor  of  Callao.     A  (who  is  still  at  Tacna  or  Yar^'a)." 

few  days  later,  while  Vice-President  Montevo  From  tiiis  date.  Mr.  Clmstiancy  kept  thed«art. 

«,-«  -«f;„«i«   !««««♦:««  !.;«  ^i»:.»a  ♦^  ♦v*^  «,  ment  informed  of  the  probabihtiea  of  the  estabhsh- 

was  actively  asserting  his  claims  to  the  su-  ^^^^^  ^f  tiie  Calderon  Gfovemment,  ao  called  fiwa  the 

preme  power.  Minister  Horlbut  issued  the  fol-  name  of  the  eminent  Peruvian  statesman  who  had 

lowing  declaration :  been  chosen  as  President.    On  May  9, 1881,  instno- 

^    .    „     , .      ^  , .  tions  had  been  sent  to  him  from  tLe  department,  ia 

7b  the  NotahUt  of  Uma,  ^jiich  he  was  told : 

GmrruaczN :  At  your  request  I  make  the  following  **  If  the  Calderon  Government  ia  supported  by  the 

dedaration :  character  and  intelligence  of  Peru,  ana  is  really  ce- 

1.  The  United  States  of  America  are  firmly  in  favor  deavoring  to  restore  constitutional  government,  with 
of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  Chili  and  Peru,  a  view  botii  to  order  within  and  negotiation  with  Chifi 
and  the  prompt  re-estabUshment  of  peace.  for  peace,  you  may  reoogmao  it  as  the  existinf  pro- 

2.  The  United  States  of  America  decidedly  oppose  visional  government  and  render  what  aid  you  osa  by 
all  dismemberment  of  Peru,  except  with  the  free  and  advice  and  good  ofBces  to  that  end.'* 

full  consent  of  the  nation.  Acting  under  these   instructionB,  although  with 

8.  They  are  of  opinion  that  Chili  has  aoquiredj  as  some  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  probable  permanoiee 

the  result  of  the  war,  the  right  to  a  war  indemmty,  of  its  existence^  Mr.  Christiancy,  on  June  2i,  1881, 

and  that  Peru  can  not  refuse  such  payment.  formally  recognized  the  Calderon  GovemmenL    It  ie 

The  Government  of  Chili  knows  tnat  these  are  the  clear  that  this  recognition  was  not  an  unfriendljin- 

ideas  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  divisions  which  tervention  as  far  as  the  wishes  and  interests  of  Chili 

exist  in  Peru  paralyze  the  good  offices  of  the  United  were  concerned. 

States,  and  give  a  pretext  to  Chili  to  elude  the  action  In  giving  the  support  of  recognition  to  the  Calde- 

of  the  United  States  in  conformity  with  our  desires,  ron  Government,  therefore,  so  far  was  this  Govew- 

and  to  prolong  the  state  of  war  ana  the  military  occu-  ment  from  doing  what  could  be  oonsideied  an  vd- 

pation  of  Peru.    Chili  says,  "  We  also  desire  peace,  friendly  act  to  Chili,  that  it  was,  in  fact,  giving  iti  iw 

out  there  is  no  one  here  competent  to  arran^  it"  to  the  very  policv  which  Chili  avowed,  and  which. 

This  declaration  is,  unfortunately,  true.    For  this  in  the  opmion  of  oomoetent  Judges,  waa  the  coly 

state  of  affairs,  the  only  rcmedv  is  to  be  found  in  method  of  reasonable  solution.    And  this  coochawa 

Peru  itself.                                   '  of  the  Government  was  strengthened  and  c^nifinDed hy 

Union,  under  whomsoever  may  be  elected,  will  de-  the  information  which  was  transmitted  to  the  dep^it- 

Btroy  the  pretext  of  Chili,  and  give  to  the  United  ment  by  General  Kilpatrick,  the  United  States  Min» 

States  an  advantage  which  they  require,  and  of  which  ter  to  Chili.    General  Kilnatrick  waa  appointed  ate 

they  will  know  how  to  Udce  advantage.  the  recognition  of  the  Calderon  Government,  and  wii 

In  my  opinion,  nothing  else  will  save  the  country  furnish^  with  the  instructions  to  which  I  l»v«  §1- 

from  an  indefinite  military  occupation  by  Chili.  ready  referred.    In  his  dispatch,  under  date  of  Anga^ 

Peru  must  save  itself,  by  the  sacrifice  of  personal  15,  1881,  he  quotes  the  following  as  the  final  sssiir 

ambitions  on  the  altar  of  the  redemption  of  the  coun-  anoes  given  to  him  by  the  Chilian  Secretary  of  State: 

try.                                             S.  A.  HUBLBUT.  **You  may  say  to  your  Government  that  eveiy 
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Id  be  g[iven  by  Chili  to  Btrengthen  the  Gov-  Whatever  may  be  my  opinion  as  to  the  discretion  of 
f  President  Calderon,  ^ving  to  it  the  most  all  that  may  have  been  said  or  done  bv  Mr.  Hurlbut, 
Bedom  of  action,  oonsidering  the  Chilian  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  recognize  the  right  of  the 
IS ;  that  no  question  of  Chilian  annexation  Chilian  Government  to  take  such  action  without  sub- 
touched  untu  a  ooAStitutional  government  mitting  to  the  consideration  of  this  Government  any 
stablished  in  Peru,  acknowledged  and  re-  cause  of  complaint  which  it  was  prepared  to  allege 
'■  the  people,  with  full  power  to  enter  into  against  the  proceedings  of  the  representative  of  the 
OS  for  peace ;  that  no  territory  would  be  United  States.  The  Chilian  Government  was  in  pos- 
dloss  Cnili  fkiled  to  secure  ample  and  just  session  of  the  instructions  sent  to  that  Minister,  as 
iation  in  other  and  satisfactory  ways,  as  also  well  as  those  to  his  colleague  at  Santiago ;  there  was 
urity  for  the  future,  and  that  in  no  case  no  pretense  that  the  conduct  of  General  Kilpatrick 
ill  exact  territory,  save  where  Chilian  enter-  was  anything  but  friendly ;  Chili  was  represented 
Chilian  capital  nad  developed  the  desert,  here  by  a  Minister  who  eigoyed  the  confidence  of  his 
i  to-day  nine  tenths  of  the  people  are  Chili-  Government,  and  nothing  can  justify  the  assumption 

that  the  United  States  was  acting  a  double  part  m  its 

tr  this  recognition,  made  in  entire  good  faith  relations  to  the  two  countries,    u  the  conduct  of  the 

arties,  three  things  followed :  1.  The  pres-  United  States  Minister  seemed  inconsistent  with  what 

United  States  Mmister  at  Lima  accredited  Chili  had  every  reason  to  know  was  the  friendly  in- 

.Ideron  Ctovemment.  and  the  reception  in  tention  of  the  United  States^  a  courteous  representa- 

}n  of  a  Minister  from  that  Government  tion  through  the  Chilian  Mmister  here  would  have 

questionable,  increased  strength  and  confi-  enabled  this  Government  promptly  to  correct  or  con- 

.  The  adherents  of  Pi^rola^  realizing  the  firm  him.    You  are  not,  therefore,  authorized  to  make 

of  peace  and  the  existence  of  a  stable  gov-  to  the  ChiUan  Government  any  explanation  of  the 

0  negotiate  it,  gradually  abandoned  the  for-  conduct  of  General  Hurlbut,  if  that  Government,  not 
of  continued  resistance,  and  mve  their  ad-  having  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  accepting  or 
he  Calderon  Government.  8.  The  Congress  disavowing  his  conduct,  insists  upon  making  its  in- 
3mbled  in  the  neutral  zone  set  apart  for  that  terpretation  of  his  proceedings  the  justification  of  its 
•y  the  Chilian  authorities,  and  which  was  recent  action. 

owed  by  the  Chilian  Government  to  pro-  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  you  will  be  able,  bv  com- 
be military  impositions  by  the  use  of  the  munication  at  once  firm  and  temperate,  to  avoid  these 
redit.  and  thus  recognized  as  the  representa-  embarrassments.  If  you  should  fortunately  reach  the 
he  Peruvian  people,  authorized  President  ground  where  fhmk  mutual  explanation  can  be  made 
to  negotiate  a  peace,  but  upon  condition  without  the  sacrifice  of  that  respect  which  every  gov- 
rritory  should  be  ceded.  As  soon  as  these  emment  owes  to  itself,  you  will  tnen  be  at  liberty^  oon- 
ated  the  possibility  of  a  real  and  independ-  forming  vour  explanation  to  the  recent  instruction  to 
y  in  the  constitution  of  the  Calderon  Gov-  Mr.  Hurlbut,  with  a  copy  of  which  you  are  furnished, 
the  Chilian  military  authorities  issued  an  to  show  to  the  Government  of  Chili  how  much  both  his 
idding  any  exercise  of  i^  functions  within  words  and  acts  have  been  nusoonceived.  It  is  difficult 
>ry  west  of  the  mountains,  including  the  for  me  to  say  now  how  far  on  explanation  would  be  sat- 

1  porta  of  Peru.  Unable  to  understand  this  isfactory  to  the  President  which  was  not  accompanied 
id— giving  due  regard  to  the  professions  of  by  the  restoration  or  recognition  of  the  Calderon  Gov- 
s   unaccountable   change   or  policy,  this  emment.    The  objects  wnich  he  has  at  heart  are  first 


mt  instructed  its  Minister  at  Lima  to  con-  to  prevent  the  misery,  conlViBion,  and  bloodshed  which 

■eoogmze  the  Calderon  Government  until  the  present  relations  between  Chili  and  Peru  seem 

plete  infonnaUon  would  enable  it  to  send  only  too  certain  to  renew ;  and,  second,  to  take  care 

istructions.    If  our  present  information  is  that  in  any  friendly  attempt  to  reach  this  desirable 

amediatelv  on  the  receipt  of  this  communi-  end  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  treated 

y  arrested.  President  Calderon,  and  thus,  as  with  the  respectful  consideration  to  which  its  disin- 

s  in  their  power,  extinguished  his  govern-  torested  purposes,  its  legitimate  influence,  and  its  es- 

he  President  does  not  now  insist  on  the  in-  tablishea  position  entitle  it.    The  President  feels  in 

hich  this  action  would  warrant.    He  hopes  this  matter  neither  irritation  nor  resentment.    He  ro- 

e  is  some  explanation  which  will  relieve  grets  that  Chili  seems  to  have  misconceived  both  the 

the  painful  impression  that  it  was  taken  in  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

reply  to  the  continued  recognition  of  the  States,  and  thinks  her  conduct  has  been  inconsiderate. 

Government  by  the  United  States.    If,  un-  He  will  gladly  learn  that  a  calmer  and  wiser  judgment 

fy  he  should  be  mistaken,  and  such  a  mo-  directs  her  counsels,  and  a»ks  In  no  exacting  spirit  the 

owed,  your  dutv  will  be  a  brief  one.  correction  of  what  were  perhaps  natural  misunder- 

11  say  to  the  Cnilian  GoKemment  that  the  standings.    So  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  mani- 

conslders  such  a  proceeding  as  an  inten-  fcstation  of  a  sincere  purpose  on  the  part  of  Chill  to 

warranted  offense,  and  that  you  will  com-  aid  Peru  either  in  restonng  the  present  Provisional 

such  an  avowal  to  the  Government  of  the  Government,  or  establishing  in  its  place  one  which 

tates,  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  will  be  allowed  the  proper  freedom  of  action  necessary 

by  the  Government  as  an  act  of  such  un-  to  restore  internal  order,  and  to  conduct  a  real  nego- 

oaport  as  to  require  the  immediate  suspen-  tiation  to  some  substantial  result 
1  diplomatic  intercourse.    You  will  iniorm        Should  the  Chilian  Government,  while  disclaiming 

diately  of  the  happening  of  such  a  con-  any  intention  of  offense,  maintain  its  right  to  settle  m 

and  instructions  will  be  sent  to  you.    But  I  difficulties  with  Peru  without  the  friendly  interven- 

ticipate  such  an  occurrence  fh)m  the  infer-  tion  of  other  powers,  and  refuse  to  allow  the  forma- 

sfore  the  department  of  which  you  are  pos-  tion  of  any  government  in  Peru  which  does  not  pledge 

!t  is  more  probable  that  that  course  will  be  to  consent  to  the  cession  of  Peruvian  territory,  it  will 

by  an  allegation  that  the  conduct  and  Ian-  be  vour  duty,  in  language  as  strong  as  is  consistent 

the  United  States  Minister  in  Peru  had  en-  witn  the  respect  due  an  independent  power,  to  express 

the  Calderon  Government  to  such  resistance  the  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction   felt  by  the 

hes  of  Chili  as  to  render  the  negotiation  of  United  States  at  such  a  deplorable  policv.    You  will 

ory  treaty  of  peace  with  the  CaMeron  Gov-  say  that  this  Government  recognizes  without  reserve 

mposslble.   Any  explanation  which  relieves  the  right  of  Chill  to  adequate  indemnity  for  the  cost  of 

of  the  Chilian  Government  of  the  charao-  war,  and  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  not  again 

intentional  offense  will  be  received  by  you  be  subjected  to  hostile  demonstration  from  Peru ;  and, 

jEtent,  provided  it  does  not  require  as  a  further,  that  If  Peru  is  unable  or  imwilling  to  f\imlsh 

precedent  the  disavowal  of  Mr.  Hurlbut.  such  indemnity,  the  right  of  conquest  has  put  it  in  the 
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power  of  Chili  to  supply  them,  and  the  reasonable  manent  treaty  of  peace.    If  nesotiatioiis  he  mwiuI, 

exercise  of  that  right,  however  mooh  its  necessity  the  ability  of  Peru  to  furnish  the  indemnity  will  be 

may  be  regretted,  is  not  ground  of  legitimate  complaint  a  matter  of  direct  interest.     On  this  subject  we  h&?e 

on  the  part  of  other  powers.  no  information  upon  which  definite  instrucUom  ctn 

But  this  Government  feels  that  the  exercise  of  the  now  be  based.    While  ^ou  will  careftilly  abetam  froo 

right  of  absolute  conquest  is  dangerous  to  the  best  any  interposition  in  this  connection,  you  will  examioe 

interests  of  i^l  the  republics  of  tms  continent :  that  and  report  to  the  department  promptly  any  pUn 

from  it  are  certain  to  spring  other  wars  and  political  which  may  be  suggested.     You  will  not  mdiGttc  adt 

disturbances,  and  that  it  imposes  even  upon  the  eon-  wish  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shill 

queror  burdens  which  are  scarcely  compensated  by  the  act  as  umpire  in  the  adjudication  between  the  contccd- 

apparent  increase  of  strength  which  it  ^ves.    This  ing  powers.    Should  an  invitation  to  that  effed  be 

Government  also  holds  that  between  two  independent  extended,  you  will  communicate  by  telegraph  for  io- 

nations,  hostilities  do  not,  from  the  mere  existence  of  structions.    The  single  and  simple  desire  of  this  Gcv- 

war,  confer  the  right  of  conquest  until  the  failure  to  cmment  is  to  see  a  iust  and  honorable  peace  at  the 

furnish  the  indemnity  and  jzuarantce  which  can  be  earliest  day  practicable,  and  if  any  other  Ammsui 

rightfully  demanded.    The  United  States  maintains,  Government  can  more  efieotively  aid  in  prodcdn^ 

therefore^  that  Peru  has  the  right  to  demand  that  an  this  auspicious  result,  the  United  States  will  cordiallT 

opportumty  should  be  allowed  her  to  find  such  in-  sustain  it,  and  lend  such  co-opeiation  as  the  drcush 

demnity  and  guarantee.    Nor  can  this  Government  stances  may  demand.    I  am,  etc., 
admit  that  a  cession  of  territory  can  be  properly  ex-  JAMES  6.  BLAINE, 

acted  for  exceeding  m  value  the  amplest  estimate  of  a        Minister  Kilpatnck  wrote  to  Secretarr  Blaine 
reasonable  mdemnity.     Already,  by  force  of  its  occu-         j      j.      rdi.*  -rk  i.      e%  tcTat  ^  . 

pation.  the  Chilian  Government  has  collected  great  P^^^r  date  of  Santiago,  December  2,  1881,  sU^ 

sums  from  Peru,  and  it  has  been  openly  and  officially  ing  that  the  Chilian  Government  bad  promised 

asserted  in  the  Chilian  Congress  that  these  military  that  it  would  not  demand  a  cession  of  territorj 

unpositions  have  furnished  a  surplus  beyond  the  cost  as  an  absolute  condition  of  peac«,  and  that  it 
of  maintaming  Its  armies  in  that  occupation.    The  |^  endeavor  to  baild  up  and  strengthen  tbe 

annexation  of  Tarapaca,  which,  under  proper  admm-  J^  \\     ^*i^»tvi  w  v^m^^^  up  «>uu  oMvu(^t.u«w  *u^ 

istration,  would  produce  annually  a  sum  sufficient  to  Oalderon  Government  m  Fern.     These  proiB- 

pay  a  large  indemnitVj  seems  to  us  to  be  not  consistent  ises.  General  Eilpatrick  intimated,  would  hare 

with  the  execution  of  justice.  been  f  al611ed  but  for  the  representations  mjd« 

The  practical  proMbition  of  the  formaUon  of  a  stable  y^y  Minister   Hurlbnt   of  the   attitnde  of  tbe 

Government  in  Peru,  and  the  absolute  appropriation  rfLu^^  c*..«...«  -«^  v-j  *•«;♦!,  ^«  4.1,^  ^— »  ^rn^i 

of  its  most  valuable  territory,  is  simply  the  extinction  V°**^  ^If.^®  ®°  •  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  Cd- 

of  a  state  which  has  formed  port  or  the  system  of  deron.     The  coming  of  the   special  mission,  it 

republics  on  this  continent,  honorable  in  the  traditions  is  stated,  creates  considerable   excitement  in 

and  illustrations  of  its  past  hif  torv,  and  rich  m  the  Chili,  and  the  alleced  support  by  the  United 

resourc^  for  future  progress.    The  iTnited  States,  with  g^  ^  '  ^  ^^   Peruvian  Company  scheme  grettlr 

which  Peru  has  for  many  years  mamtamed  the  most  .    "      ."      .^     vT  r<  l  *    J> ''^  «o,    o  ©*'*  • 

cordial  relations,  has  the  right  to  feci  and  oxprtiss  a  intensifies  it.     On  December  2,  1881,  Secretary 

deep  interest  in  its  distressed  condition,  and  while,  Blaine  wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Tresoot : 
with  e^ual  friendliness  to  Chili,  we  will  not  interpose        gj^  j  Jt  is  not  impossible  that  before  the  close  of  tb« 

to  deprive  her  of  the  fair  advantages  of  military  sue-  epecial  mission,  instructions  for  which  have  beei  tl- 

cess,  nor  put  any  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  future  j^y  furnished  you,  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  thit, 

security,  we  can  not  regard  with  unconcern  the  de-  ^t  its  close,  you  should  return  to  the  United  States  br 

struction  of  Peruvian  nationalitv.    If  our  good  offices  ^ay  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  Biaal.    P<»- 

arc  rejected,  and  this  policy  of  the  disruption  of  an  tive  instructions  may  be  sent  you  to  this  effect  btfcn 

mdependcnt  state  be  per^sisted  in,  this  Govemmcnt  yourmissioncloees,  but  at  present  my  purpose  is  to  td- 

wiU  consider  itself  discharged  from  any  further  obli-  vise  you  of  such  possible  contingency,  and  to  add  tbst, 

gation  to  be  influenced  in  its  action  bv  the  position  if  at  the  close  of  the  special  mission  you  should  dead* 

which  Chili  has  assumed,  and  will  hold  itself  free  to  that  a  return  home  by  the  way  of  Buenos  Ayiwnd 

appeal  to  the  other  republics  of  thb  continent  to  join  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  advisable,  you  are  hereby  sutbor- 

it  m  an  effort  to  avert  consequences  which  can  not  i^ed,  without  waiting  for  suck  instructioDS,  to  retam 

be  confined  to  Chili  and  Peru^  but  which  threaten  home  by  that  wayTshould  you  do  so,  youwill,  in  Twr 

with  cxtremest  danger  the  pohtical  institutions,  the  communications  with  the  representatives  of  the  6ot- 

peaceful  progress,  and  the  hberal  civilization  of  all  emments  of  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Confedcratios, 

-^^^^"^^  ^   ,  _  .        ,        ,  impress  upon  them  the  advantages  which  would  iwa^ 

If,  however,  none  of  these  embarrassing  obstacles  from  a  full  and  frank  conference  between  all  the  repnb* 

intervene,  and  Chili  receives  in  a  friendly  spirit  the  lies  of  North  and  South  America.    By  thetimeToiioiB 

representatives  of  the  United  States,  it  will  bo  your  reach  these  points  tlie  opinions  of  this  Govenmxnt  ca 

?urpose,  first,  to  concert  such  measures  as  will  enable  this  subject  will  have  been  formally  submitted  to  them, 

eru  to  establish  a  regular  government  and  initiate  and  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  enfoive  thest 

negotiations ;  second,  to  induce  Chili  to  consent  to  views,  and  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  importaiMt 

such  negotiations  without  cession  of  territory  as  a  ©f  the  proposed  congress.     If  you  will  telegraph  ibe 

condition  precedent ;  third,  to  impress  upon  Chili  that  probable  tame  of  your  arrival  at  Buenos  Ayres,  a  read 

In  such  negotiations  she  ought  to  allow  Peru  a  fidr  of  the  United  States  will  meet  you  at  that  plaee. 

^ffthk^c^ertbn  to  kt  it  WdSltoS'^trat'Se        On  Jannary  8, 1882,  Secretary  Frelinghnywj 

United  States  would  consider  the  imposition  of  an  ex-  instructed  Mr.  Trescot  by  telegraph  to  exert 

travagant  indemnity,  so  as  to  make  the  cession  of  his  influence  pacifically,  and  to  av(^d  all  iseoes 

territory  necessary  in  satisfaction,  as  more  than  is  ^hich  miffht  lead  to  his  withdrawing  from  his 
justified  by  the  actual  cost  of  war  and  as  a  solution  .  .     pv«i: 

threatening  renewed  difiQculties  between  the  two  coun-  postin^D"'*  -.,  >  ^»     o  *.•« 

tries.    As  it  is  possible  that  some  time  wUl  elapse        On  the  next  day  January  4th)  tbe  S^ecretary 

before  the  completion  of  all  arrangements  necessary  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Trescot  that  it  was  the  wm 

for  a  final  negotiation,  this  Government  would  sue-  of  the  President  that  our  friendly  offices  shouW 

gest  a  temporarjr  oonveution,  which,  representing  t&e  y^    extended  impartially  to  both  republics  (CbiJi 
spirit  of  our  friendly  representations,   would  bnng  ,  tj       \     au  *  «   ^^^m^  :«ii»..«,vL^  ^^^U  lw» 

/eru  and  Chili  into  Jmicible  conference  and  providi  a^d  ?«/«)  J  }^^^  »  V^^^^^  influence  rfioaW  ^e 

for  a  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries  to  negotiate  a  per-  exerted,  and  every  issue  which  might  lead  v> 
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ivoided  ;  that  questions  growing  out  of  fended,  the  President  prefers  that  he  shall  himself  de- 
gression of  the  Calderon  Government  tcrmine,  after  report  has  been  made  to  Mm,  whether 
»*.*.r.^A^A  ♦^  «*.  Ti7««ui«^^« .  ««^  ♦u«4.  there  is  or  u  not  cause  for  offense.  It  is  also  the 
attended  to  at  Washington ;  and  that  President's  wish  that  you  do  not  visit  (although  in- 
eferable  that  he  should  not  visit  Bue-  dicated  in  your  original  instruction  that  you  uiould 
»  on  his  way  home.  On  the  9th  of  do  so)  as  the  envoy  of  this  Government,  the  Atlantic 
1882,  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  wrote  ^ES?>1'<»  after  leaving  ChiU.  .  ^  „  , 
r  Martinez,  the  ChUian  Minister  at  ^The  United  States  is  at  peace  wiUiaU 
I    in.ai  viiio<^    ».*^«  ^  v/**M»€M*^      t^iQvv     »v  ^^  ^^  oarth,  and  the  President  wishes  horeattor  to 

ton,  acknowledging  receipt  of  a  note  determine  whether  it  wiU  conduce  to  that  general 

latter  of  December  28th,  in  which  he  peace,  which  he  would  cherish  and  promote,  tor  this 

views  as  to  the  condition  of  Peru,  de-  Government  to  enter  into  negotiations  and  consulta- 

•m  his  latest  intelligence.     Secretary  ^^o^  ^o^  the  promotion  of  peace  with  selected  friendly 

. „^„ *.:„„^„  v:«  i^4.4.«..  ««  #^n«™.«.  nationalities  without  extending  a  hko  confidence  to 

uyseo  continues  his  letter  as  follows:  ^^^j,  ^^^^  ^i^  ^^^^^  ^|  U^^^  g^^^  i^  ^^ 

kuch  gratified  yesterday  with  the  assurances  equally  fnendly  terms.    If  such  partial  confidence 

1  gave  me  in  our  personal  interview  that  would  create  jealousy  and  Ul-will,  peace,  the  obiect 

imment,  in  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  sought  by  consultation,  would  not  be  promoted.    The 

was  in  no  way  instigated  by  an  unfriendlv  principles  controlling  the  relations  of  the  republics 

rard  the  United  States.    If  you  feel  yourself  of  this  hemisphere  with  oUier  nationalities  may,  on 

to  renew  that  assurance  in  writing,  I  shall  'investigation,  oe  found  to  be  so  well  established  that 

rthcr  and  greatly  obliged  bv  your  doing  so.  little  would  oe  gained  at  this  time  by  reopening  a 

tnmunication,  written  in  tne  friendly  spirit  subject  which  is  not  novel.    The  Preudent,  at  all 

'ked  vour  verbal  communications,  will  tend  events,  prefers  time  for  deliberation, 

i  that  friendly  feeling  which  is  so  desirable  rri.         •             'ji      n                      j               i 

aerican  republics.  There  is  considerable  correspondence  rela- 

-  ^^,     -  T             a  -.      '^r    ^'  tlve  to  the  Cochet  and  Landreau  claims,  but  a 

)  10th  of  JanuM-y  Senor  Martmez  re-  ^^^^  ^^           ^^^3  it  necessary  at  present  to 

;his  letter  id  a  similar  fnendly  spirit.  p^^  j^  ^^^j.                                 "^       *^ 

luary  9, 1882,  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  *^  PHOTOGRAPHY,  Impbovemknts  in.    The 

Mr.  Irescot  as  foUows:  collodion  process  of  photograph v,  which  has 

ice  you  received  your  instructions  on  your  ^een  in  use  for  thirty  years,  is  being  generally 

as  special  envoy  to  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  „„^^i««i.,  ,i  v„  fu«  ««,„  ,i«„  «-^«™  ?«  ».i>;^k 

t  you  by  cable  two  instructions'.    As  I  have  8upp}anted  by  the  new  dry  process,  m  which 

of  your  havinj^  received  them,  and  to  make  gelatine  is  employed  to   nold  in   suspension 

ort  more  intelligible  than  the  brevity  of  a  the  sensitive  salts  of  silver.     The  preparation 

vould  permit,  I  send  this,  stating  the  proper  of  the  gelatino-bromide  plates  is  conducted  as 

'^H«L^3'$lr!fl^?n^'Klh^^^^  ^^rTZvl  f ollows  I  To  a  solution  of  fine  gelatine  in  wa- 

them,  ana  mcuoatinz  now  they  are  tone.      .      jiji.        •!       /•       x      •  u        'j 

^                    d             .7  ^Qj.  jg  added  bromide  of  potassium  or  bromide 

asident  wishes  in  no  manner  to  dictate  or  of  ammonium.     In  another  vessel  nitrate  of 

authoritative  utterance  to  either  Peru  or  silver  is  dissolved  in  water.     In  a  room  lighted 

the  merits  of  the  controyerey  existing  be-  only  through  dark  ruby  glass  the  solution  of 

^rVvL^^lTu,':?  c^nle^^^  "Jver  salt  is  gradually  stirred  into  the  mixture 

tonnsi  of  the  Government  of  Peru.    The  01  bromide  and  gelatine.     When  great  sensi- 

recognizes  Peru  and  Chili  to  be  independent  tiveness  is*  required,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  a  fluid 

to  which  he  has  no  right  or  inclination  to  condition  for  from  one  to  four  days.   Ordinarily 

i^ero  the  United  States  t^  assume  an  attitude  j^.  jg  i^f^  ^^j    ^  f^^  1^^^       ^^^  can  be  more 

>n  toward  the  South  American  republics,  .,,                   *  j  v     v     *.•           tv.            i  • 

ae  purpose  of  preventing  war,  the  greatest  f^pidly  evaporated  by  heating.     The  emulsion 

r  to  preserve  the  autonomy  of  narions,  it  IS  next  freed  from  the  nitrate  of  potassium  or 

>rei>arod  by  army  and  navy  to  enforce  its  ammonium  by  breaking  !t  into  pieces  after  it 

m4  to  this  end,  tax  our  people  for  the  ex-  h^g  been  allowed  to  set  in  a  deep  dish,  and 

ncflt  of  foreign  nations.    The  President's  „«„vi«„  :«.  ;„  „«„a««i  «i,««««o  r^*\*^}A  ^t^of^i. 

h  the  South  American  republics  and  other  gashing  it    n  several  changes  of  cold  water, 

tiona  is  that  expressed  in  the  immortal  ad-  It  is  then  melted  mto  plates,  after  being  drained. 

Tashington,  with  which  you  are  entirely  fa-  After  the  plates  have  been  coated  and  dried 

IThat  the  President  does  seek  to  do  is  to  ex-  they  are  ready  for  use.     These  dry  plates  can 

indly  offices  of  the  United  States  impartiallv  j^^   kept  any  length   of  time  without  losing 

)ru and  Chill,  whose  hostile  attitude  to  each     .,    .     '^      ../  ®       t»i  *       ^u*  v ^   *u.,« 

eriously  laments ;  and  he  considers  himself  ^^^^   sensitiveness.      Plates  which    are   thus 

In  having  one  so  competent  as  yourself  to  made  m  quantity  and  are  always  ready  can  be 

powers  of  reason  and  persuasion  to  bear  in  employed  in  out-of-door  and  amateur  work, 

he  termination  of  the  unhappy  controversy;  and  for  the  many  scientific  uses  of  photog- 

nll  consider  as  revoked  that  portion  of  your  .      j     ^^^  ^^    troublesome  wet  process, 

istruction  which  (urects  you,  on  the  con-  *"r'V  .       ""»^"  »»"«  wiwmi/*wvm^v  »»««  ^^  ^^^^^ 

iherein  stated,  as  follows:  requiring  the  use   of  chemicals  and  a  dark 

rill  sav  to  the  Chilian  Government  that  the  chamber,  would  be  difficult  or  impossible.    The 

considers  such  a  proceeding  as  an  inten-  convenience  of  the  gelatine  and  bromide  proc- 

l  unwarranted  offense,  and  that  you  will  ^gg  jg  ^^^   ^^  ^^ly  advantage.      The  images 

ate  such  an  avowal  to  the  Government  of j^.^j  ««^  «„  «i^««  ««^  T^»Ax«*   «-  «««Tk 

1  States,  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  rendered  are  as  clear  and  perfect  as  any  ob- 

by  the  Government  as  an  act  of  such  un-  tained  from  collodion  plates,  and  the  impres- 

aport  as  to  require  the  immediate  suspension  sions  are  formed  in  the  camera  in  one  sixth  to 

lomatic  intercourse.    You  will  inform  me  one  tenth  the  time  of  exposure.     The  action 

^n^'^ril^^^na^^^^^       '  contingency,  ^^  ,^^        ,  highly  sensitive  gelatine  plates  is 

ig  that  a  prolific  cause  of  contention  between  practically  instantaneous,  pictures  having  been 

OS  is  an  uritability  which  is  too  readily  of-  taken  in  y^  of  a  second. 
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Dr.  i^errier  and  rrofessor  leo  bave  added  to  tbe  capillary  plexns  which  lies  near 

the  clearness  of  the  evidence  of  the  localization  teriole  whence  the  blood  came,  a 

of  function  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  from  ob-  arrest  of  circulation  took  place  wl 

servations  made  in  their  experiments  on  monk-  tain  pressure,  which  was  different  a) 

ejs.    They  are  able,  after  having  effected  a  lo-  points,  was  reached.     It  was  also  f 

calized  or  limited  lesion  by  means  of  the  gal-  the  capillaries  which  first  cease  to  ooi 

vanio  cautery  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  to  under  these  circumstances  are  not  a 

predict  the  precise  phenomena  of  paralysis  same,  a  fact  which  can  not  be  easily 

wliich  will  occur.    On  microscopical  examina-  otherwise  than  by  assuming  that  ih 

tion  after  death  following  these  phenomena,  diameters  of  the  capillariea  have  4 

strands  of  fibers  proceeding  from  the  damaged  that  some  vessels  have  expanded  wl 

parts  of  the  cortex  may  be  traced  down  to  the  have  contracted — in  the  intervfd  bet 

motor  or  sensory  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  observations.    In  favorable  instance 

brain,  and  thence  downward  through  the  spi-  change  in  the  diameter  of  the  differe 

nal  cord  to  the  muscles  paralyzed  by  the  lesion,  can  be  verified  with  the  help  of  a  mi 

Exner,  who  has  been  engaged  in  considering  The  small  veins,  or  venous  rootlets,  si 

localization  in  the  function  of  the  brain  by  the  the  application  of  pressure  a  diminnti 

aid  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  patholog-  ameter,  often  to  one  third  of  the  ori^ 

ical  changes,  has  satisfied  himself  by  that  meth-  ber,  accompanied  with  an  increase  in 

od  of  the  existence  of  very  limited  areas  on  the  of  blood  through  their  interior.     T\ 

surface  of  the  brain,  destined  to  receive  im-  blood  in  the  veins  becomes  accelen 

pressions  and  original  motor  impulses.    Con-  each  pulse-wave  in  the  arterioles,  as 

^  ty's  researches  on  the  same  point,  published  between  the  beats ;  and  when  the 

[  t  in  Brown-86quard*s  '*  Archives,"  appear  to  be  longer  advances  in  the   arteriole,  tl 

*  altogether  opposed  to  Ferrier  and  Hitzig^s  con-  spending  vein  or  veins  become  empt 

elusions.  lapsed.    It  has  long  been  known  that 

*  I  Professor  Charles  S.  Ray,  assisted  by  6.  H.  vessels  may  present  considerable  vari^ 

'  ,  '  Lewes,  student,  and  J.  Graham  Brown,  M.D.,  diameter  at  different  times,  and  tha 

has  pursued  an  investigation  of  the  blood-press-  tions  have  been  ascribed  to  the  else 

ure  and  its  variations  in  the  arterioles,  capiUa-  the  capillary  walls.     Professor  Raj^fl 

ries,  and  smaller  veins.    Attempts  bad  been  ments,  however,  tend  to  show  that  o 

previously  made  to  measure  the  pressure  of  the  tions  of  the  intra-capillary  pressure,  mnc 

blood  in  the  capillaries  by  N.  V.  Kries,  whose  er  than  those  which  can  normally  ooeo 

experiments  were  made  upon  the  vessels  of  the  ence  but  slightly  the  caliber  of  the  cap 

human  skin,  particularly  on  that  part  of  the  and  lead  almost  inevitably  to  tbe  ooo 

i  distal  phalanx  of  one  of  the  fingers  immediate-  that  the  capillaries  are  contractile  tf  ) 

*       '  ly  behind  the  nail.    The  method  he  employed  elastic.     To  the  question  whether  tbi 

consisted  in  pressing,  by  means  of  weights,  a  tractility  resides  in  some  anatomicsUjdi) 

small  glass  plate  of  known  area  upon  the  por-  tiated  part  of  the  capillary  wall,  or  wbei 

tion  of  skin  selected,  and  finding  the  weight  be  a  property  inherent  in  the  wall  u}  ^ 

required  to  produce  a  distinct  whitening  of  the  the  answer  may  be  returned  that  capilltf 

I  compressed  as  compared  with  the  surrounding  sels  may  be  seen  to  vary  greatljr  in  ^ 

;  skin.    It  was  assumed,  in  making  these  experi-  without  any  localized  contraction  or  expi 

ments,  that  tbe  pressure  which  sufficed  to  cause  being  visible ;  that  the  capillar/  tobe  ei 

an  evident  change  in  the  color  of  the  small  or  contracts  as  a  whole,  its  diameter f^ 
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isels  of  the  skin  is  capable  of  be-  the  conolusion  that  the  chief  and  not  the  bor- 
independently  of  the  oerebro-spi-  der  cells  produce  pepsin.  This  is  confirmed 
centers.  It  is  not  clear  what  is  bj  Dr.  Langlej's  comparison  of  the  pepsin  con- 
;his  mechanism,  bat  it  seems  to  tents  of  the  different  stomach  regions  in  sev- 
I  measure  out  the  degree  of  dila-  eral  animals.  In  each  case  the  amount  of  pep- 
Lg  to  the  requirements  of  the  tis-  sin  found  bore  no  relation  to  the  number  of 
tars  to  be  the  same  that  is  called  border  cells,  but  almost  always  varied  directly 
der  the  application  of  irritants,  with  the  number  of  chief  cells.  It  was  also 
vessels  have  been  shown  to  be  shown  that  in  the  different  regions  of  the  stom- 
jing  their  diameters  independ-  ach  of  the  rabbit  most  pepsin  is  found  wbere 
lotber.  The  conclusion  is  logic-  the  granules  are  most  numerous.  It  is  now 
that  each  capillary  is  capable  of  very  generally  accepted  that  pepsin  exists  in 
liber  in  accordance  with  the  re-  the  gastric  glands  partly  free  and  partly  com- 
the  tissues  which  it  supplies  with  bined — i.  e.,  partly  as  pepsin  and  partly  as  pep- 
is  automatio  regulation  of  the  sinogen.  A  series  of  experiments  made  with 
culation  Professor  Ray  is  in-  especial  reference  to  this  point  has  convinced 
ibe  a  function  of  great  impor-  Dr.  Langley  that  pepsin,  as  such,  does  not  ex- 
>m  a  physiological  and  a  patho-  ist  in  the  linng  glands,  but  that  in  the  animals 
I  view ;  and  it  appears  that  it  is  with  which  he  worked,  and  probably  in  all 
not  exclusively,  in  connection  vertebrates,  the  gastric  glands  store  up  pepsin- 
e  contractility  of  the  capillaries  ogen  and  not  pepsin.  This  is  converted  by 
f.  hydrochloric  acid  into  pepsin.  As  far  as  our 
ngley,  of  Trinity  GoUege,  Gam-  knowledge  goes,  rennet  •  ferment  is  found  in 
raght  the  subject  of  the  histolo-  greatest  quantity  where  there  is  most  pepsin, 
10  or  pepsin-making  glands  be-  and  both  vary  pari  poMU.  Perhaps,  suggests 
Society,  in  a  paper  in  which  he  Dr.  Langley,  the  granules  of  the  chief  cells  may 
collate  the  proofs,  from  his  exper-  contain  zymogen  both  of  pepsin  and  of  ren- 
le  gastric  glands  in  life  contain  net-ferment,  and  he  offers  this  as  a  subject  for 
at  much  zymogen  or  substance  further  observation.  In  all  the  vertebrates  in 
ng  rise  to  ferment ;  that  by  far  which  the  gastric  glands  have  been  carefully 
rt  of  the  zymogen  can  be  seen  in  examined*  in  the  living  state,  it  has  been  found 
i  in  the  form  of  granules ;  and  that  those  gastric  glands  which  produce  most 
restlon  the  granules  are  usually  ferment  store  up  their  zymogen  in  the  form  of 
Q  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  an  granules.  The  ferment-forming  cells  consist 
lular  and  an  inner  granular  zone  of  a  net-work  of  protoplasm,  inclosing  a  mass 
Is.  These  points,  if  proved,  would  of  granules.  It  seems  probable,  on  general 
omental  resemblances  in  life-hab-  grounds,  that  the  cells  should  store  up  other 

chief  cells  of  the  gastric  glands  antecedent  substances  besides  zymogen,  and 

he  cells  of  the  gastric  glands  of  we  are  not  without  facts  which  will  tell  in 

ebrates,  and  the  cells  of  the  pan-  favor  of  this  view.    In  the  saliva  of  many  ani- 

It  was  found  that  the  chief-cell  mals  ferment  is  almost  or  entirely  absent,  but 

»me  mammals  are  preserved  by  mucin  and  proteids  occur.     We  have  some 

lile  those  of  others  are  not.   The  proof  that  mucin  arises  during  secretion  from 

(vere  made  chiefly  with  prepara-  the  splitting  np  of  an  antecedent  substance, 

rmer  class,  and  were  checked  by  mucigen,  which  is  stored  up  in  the  cell ;  in  this 

th  glands  in  the  fresh  state;  they  serous  salivary  glands,  and  in  the  lachrymal 

border  cells  and  the  chief  cells  glands,  the  occurrence  of  granules  which  are 

gions  of  the  stomach.    In  both  used  up  during  secretion,  just  as  are  the  gran- 

the  mole,  in  the  hungry  state,  nles  of  the  pancreas  or  of  the  gastric  glands, 

are  granular  throughout ;  in  the  makes  it  extremely  probable  that  in  those  glands 

,  the  chief  cells  have  an  outer  some  antecedents  of  the  proteids  found  in  the 

zone  of  from  one  third  to  one  secretion,  not  the  actual  proteids  of  the  secre- 

)ll.    In  the  Gninea-pig  and  the  tion,  are  stored  up.    Apparently,  then,  a  large 

ef  cells  of  the  latter  part  of  the  number  of  gland-cells  have  the  feature  in  com- 

ure  show  few  or  no  granules;  mon  that  the  cell  protoplasm  forms  certain 

part  of  the  greater  curvature  the  antecedent  substances,  which  Dr.  Langley  pro- 

inally  an  outer  clear  zone,  which  poses  shall  be  called  "  mesostates,*'  which  it 

passing  toward  the  fundus,  while  stores  np,  and  that  are  converted,  when  secre- 

md  in  the  adjoining  part  of  the  tion  takes  place,  into  secretory  products.    In 

;ure  the  chief  cells  are  granular  the  pancreas  the  chief  mesostate  is  trypsinogen. 

During  digestion  an  outer  clear  in  tne  gastric  glands  it  is  pepsinogen,  in  the 

I  in  the  glands  of  the  latter  part  mucous  glands  it  is  mucigen,  etc. 
and  the  fore  part  of  the  greater        Observations  made  by  Uffelmann  on  a  pa- 

ile  the  cells  of  the  rest  of  the  tient  upon  whom  gastrotomy  had  been  per- 

ure  lose  more  or  less  completely  formed,  have  indicated  that  no  hydrochloric 

i.     Heidenhain  first  announced  acid  is  secreted  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
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digestion,  althongb  that  sabstance  may  some-  an  experiment  in  which  the  diluted  parotid  ez- 
times  be  found  in  the  course  of  three  quarters  tract  retained  bat  a  traoe  of  its  amjlohtie 
of  an  hour  or  an  hour  after  the  ingestion  of  power  when  it  was  warmed  for  fifteen  rainutefl 
food.    The  acid  present  was  always  lactic,  with  one  tenth   of  its  bqlk   of  gastric  fluid, 
even  when  the  conversion    of  albumen  into  The  destructive  action  of  even   very  dilute 
peptone,  and  of  starch  into  dextrine  and  sugar,  acids  was  found  to  be  extraordinarily  rapid, 
was  distinctly  taking  place.    The  observations  The  secretions  from  the  pancreas  and  intestioal 
of  Cash,  made  in  Ludwig^s  laboratory,  have  glands  are  also  capable  of  dissolving  the  gas- 
shown  that,  contrary  to  the  statements  usually  trio  ferments,  and  owe  their  power  chiefly  to 
given  in  text-books,  fats  may  be  split  up  in  the  their  alkaline  salts.    The  action  uf  these  saltF, 
stomach  into  the  fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  as  exemplified  in  sodium  carbonate,  is  decided 
while  an  acid,  perhaps  the  lactic,  is  formed,  and  rapid.    It  is  augmented  when  trypnn  is  also 
It  is  a  remnrkable  fact  that  although  after  the  present,  but  the  effect  of  trypsin  alone  is  lets 
full  digestion  of  every  meal   a  considerable  marked.     The  rennet  ferment  is,  like  pepan, 
quantity  of  peptones  must  be  introduced  into  destroyed  rapidly  at  the  body  temperature  by 
the  blood,  none  passes  off  by  the  kidneys ;  yet  sodium  carbonate,  and  to  some  extent  by  trrp- 
if  solutions  of  the  peptones  be  directly  in-  sin;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  it  also  loees 
jected  into  the  blood-vessels,  from  60  to  70  its  ferment  power  irrecoverably  in  the  antll 
per  cent  is  rapidly  eliminated  by  these  organs,  intestine.     Since  trypsin  is  destroyed  both  by 
Ilofmeister,  finding  peptone  abundant  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  by  pepsin,  the  admiois- 
wall  of  the  intestine,  has  arrived  at  the  con-  tration  of  pancreatic  extract  with    food  in 
elusion,  from  his  experiments  on  this  point,  medical  practice  to  aid  digestion  is  of  more   * 
that  the  numerous  nuclei  and  cells  which  oc-  than  doubtful  benefit ;  for  little,  if  any,  trrp- 
cupy  the  meshes  of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  sin  can  pass  into   the  duodenum  to  exercise 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  fix  the  peptones,  a  digestive  function  there.    An  extract  of  the 
and  thus  enable  them   to   enter   the  blood-  pancreas  rapidly  loses  its   amylolytic  power 
current  without  the  danger  of  being  excreted  when  warmed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add, 
by  the  kidneys.    The  white  corpuscles,  on  this  more  rapidly  than  does  trypsin  under  similtr 
view,  act  as  carriers  of  nutritive  material  to  all  circumstances,  but  apparently  less  rapidly  thaa 
parts  of  the  body,  just  as  the  red  corpuscles  does  the  amylolytic  ferment  of  the  parotid, 
act  as  carriers  of  oxygen.  Recent  researches  reported  by  M.  Dufresne 
During  digestion  much  saliva,  gastric  juice,  throw  new  light  on  the  relations  of  ptyalio, 
and  pancreatic  juice  flow  into  the  alimentary  diastase,  and  the  gastric  juice.     It  has  been  t 
canal,  each  secretion  bearing  with  it  a  con-  subject  of  debate  whether  the  saliva  is  destroyed 
siderable  quantity  of  ferment,  chiefly  either  in  the  gastric  juice,  or  continues  in  the  stomich 
amylolytic  or  proteolytic.    Very  little,  how-  its  action  on  starch.    M.  Dnfresne's  experi- 
ever,  is  known  of  the  fate  of  these  ferments ;  ments  prove  that  the  saliva  is  paralyzed  in  pure 
for  the  little  of  them  that  may  be  found  in  tho  gastric  juice,  but  recovers  its  action  in  the 
fsQces  and  urine  makes  but  a  small  fraction  of  mixed  gastric  juice  and  in  the  duodenum,  aod 
the  whole  amount  which  is  received  by  the  is  capable  of  continuing  the  process  of  saccht 
alimentary  canal  during  digestion.    Dr.  J.  M.  ridcation ;  while  diastase  is  irrecoverably  de-   { 
Langley  has  made  investigations  on  this  sub-  stroyed  in  hydrochloric  solutions  or  in  pare 
ject,  the  results  of  which  appear  to  him  to  gastric  juice,  and  is  profoundly  altered  after 
show  that  the  amylolytic  ferment  secreted  by  passing  into  the  mixed  gastric  juice,  so  that  if 
the  salivary  glands  is  destroyed  by  the  hydro-  it  still  dissolves  starch  it  no  longer  sacchariflet 
chloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  that  the  pro-  it.     Ptyalin  is  recommended  as  an  excellent 
teolytio  and  rennet  ferments  secreted  by  the  re-agent  tor  demonstrating  the  difference  be- 
gastric  glands  are  destroyed  by  the  alkaline  tweenmixedgastric  juice,  which  owes  its  acid- 
salts  of  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices,  ity  to  organic  acids,  and  pure  gastric  juice,  the 
and  by  trypsin,  and  that  the  proteolytic  and  strength  of  which  is  derived  from  hydrochloric 
amylolytic  ferments  secreted  by  the  pancreas  acid. 

are  not  improbably  destroyed  in  the  large  in-        Seegen  and  Kratschner  have  brought  a  few 

testine  by  the  acids  formed  there.     In  experi-  new  facts  to  light  from  their  investigations  of 

ments  with  ptyalin,  it  was  found  that  a  ptyalin  the  relations  of  sugar  to  glycogen  in  the  liver; 

containing  fluid  capable  of  converting  a  con-  and  while  they  flnd,  in  accordance  with  most 

siderable  amount  of  starch  into  sugar  in  a  few  other  observers,  that  the  amount  of  sugar  in- 

minutcs  is  incapable,  after  treatment  at  35°  C.  creases  after  death,  they  maintain  that  this 

with  hydrochloric  acid  of  '04  per  cent  for  seven  increase  does  not  take  place,  as  is  generally   v 

hours,  of  converting  any  appreciable  amount  accepted,  at  the  expense  of  the  glycogen,  but   ^ 

of  starch  into  sugar  in  three  hours.     As  in  all  of  some  other  substance  ;  for  not  only  does  the 

tho  animals  examined  the  fluid  in  the  stomach  quantity  of  sugar  present  augment,  but  a  larger 

reddened  litmus-paper  very  much  more  deeply  percentage  of  glycogen  can  actually  in  some 

than  does  hydrochloric  acid,  the  conclusion  is  instances  be  obtained  some  hours  after  the  re 

drawn  that   the  amylolytic  ferment  of   the  mo val  of  the  liver  from  the  body  than  instantly 

saliva  is  destroyed  at  any  rate  by  the  end  of  after  death.    If  this  be  true,  and  glycogen  be   | 

gastric  digestion ;  and  it  was  corroborated  by  the  result  of  a  process  of  disintegration,  some 
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tr  componnds  mnst  also  be  present  in  lar^r  dnction  of  these  cnrves,  but  the  contractions 

itities  shortly  after  death.    If  these  can  be  they  indicate  are  readily  distingnished  from 

overed,  and  their  composition  ascertained,  those  which  are  proper  to  this  organ  and  which 

ay  hereafter  be  possible  to  trace  the  scarce  are  independent  of  changes  in  the  blood-press- 

18  glycogenoos  and  saccharine  bodies  by  a  ure.    Stimulation  either  of  the  central  end  of 

less  of  synthesis.  a  cat  sensory  nerve  or  of  the  mednlla  oblongata 

be  lymphatics  of  the  pancreas  have  been  causes  a  rapid  contraction  of  the  spleen.  Stim- 

ked  out  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  ul  ition  of  the  peripheral  ends  of  both  splanch- 

gan.    Sappey,  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  nics  and  of  both  vagi  causes  a  rapid  contraction, 

aris,  has  published  a  work  on  the  morpho-  After  section  of  these  four  nerves,  stimulation 

sal  elements  of  the  blood,  in  which  he  de-  of  a  sensory  nerve  still  causes  a  contraction, 

>es  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  of  each  showing  that  vaso-constrictor  influences  may 

sion  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  has  illus-  pass  from  the  cerebro-spinal  centers  to  the 

)d  them  with  many  engravings.     Crystal-  spleen  by  some  other  route  or  routes  than  the 

de  forms  of  albumen  have  been  obtained  nerves  named.    The  fact  that  the  section  of 

I  the  seeds  of  the  pumpkin  and  from  hemp-  these  principal  nerves  which  convey  vasomotor 

,  the  latter  presenting  the  octahedrio  and  influences  from  the  cerebro-spinal  centers  to 

abic-dodecahedrio  forms  that  had  been  re-  the  spleen  has  so  little  effect  on  the  rhythmic 

ed  as  peculiar  to  hsBmoglobin.  contractions  and  expansions  of  the  organ,  seems 

rofessor  Charles  S.  Ray,  M.  D.,  has  applied  to  indicate  that  the  latter  are  regulated  and 

he  investigation  of  the  manner  of  action  maintained  by  some  mechanism  contained  in 

the  function  of  the  spleen  a  method  of  indi-  the  spleen  itself. 

observation  in  which  he  studied  the  rapid-        MM.  H.  Caillet  de  Poncy  and  C.  Livron,  oi 
»f  the  circulation  through  its  blood-vessels,  the  Medical  School  at  Marseilles,  have  found 
1   fully  recognized  by  physiologists  that,  that,  when  poisoning  by  arsenic  takes  place, 
3r   normal  conditions,  a  certain  relation  the  phosphorus  which  exists  as  phosphoric  acid 
Ists  betwedn  the  degree,  of  functional  ac-  in  the  brain  is  replaced  by  arsenic.     The  sub- 
y  of  an  organ  or  tissue  and  the  degree  of  stitution  takes  place  in  the  lecithine^  a  very 
msion  of  its  blood-vessels.     Applying  this  complex  nitrogenized  compound,  which  thus 
to  a  series  of  observations  on  the  kidney,  becomes  transformed  into  an  insoluble  albnmi- 
r as  surprised  at  the  closeness  of  the  corre-  noid  substance.    Acute  poisoning  takes  place 
idence  that  existed  between  the  activity  too  rapidly  for  the  arseniated  lecithine  to  be 
1  which  the  renal  circulation  was  carried  subjected  tp  physiological  reactions  and  be  elim- 
ind  the  rapidity  of  the  secretion  of  urine ;  inated,  and  the  animal   dies  under  the  local 
?h  was  so  near  chat  he  found  the  rapidity  influence  of  the  poison  without  sensible  vari- 
le  flow  of  urine  could  be  observed  indirectly  ation  of  the  normal  phosphorus  of  the  nervous 
''atching  the  changes  in  the  caliber  of  the  matter.    In  slow  and  chronic  poisoning,  the 
l-vessels  of  the  kidney  with  much  greater  replacement  is  less  rapid ;  arseniated  lecithine 
^nience  than  could  be  done  directly  by  is  formed  and  acts  as  ordinary  lecithine,  pass- 
ing the  number  of  drops  of  urine  which  ing  gradually  into  the  insoluble  albuminoid 
^.    It  struck  him  that  this  method  could  state,  while  the  phosphorus  is  steadily  dimin- 
ipt  usefully  applied  to  the  investigation  of  ished,  giving  place  to  the  arsenic. 
\  whose  functions  can  not  be  studied  by        Professor  H.  P.  Bowditch  and  William  F. 
^ect  method  with  which  we  are  as  yet  Southard,  M.  D.,  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Ited,  of  which  the  spleen  is  a  typical  have  performed  a  course  of  experiments  to  as- 
6 ;  and  it  is  conveniently  situated  for  certain  which  of  the  two  senses,  sight  and 
pose.    His  observations  taught  hitn  that  touch,  supplies  us  with  the  more  accurate  in- 
tUation  through  the  spleen  differs  from  formation  as  to  the  position  of  objects  around 
other  organs  in  the  important   par-  us.    The  comparison  may  be  made  in  several 
^t  tlie  force  which  impels  the  blood  ways,  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  which  is  to 
the  organ  is  not  that  of  the  blood-  compare  the  smallest  distances  within  which 
m  the  arteries,  which  has  compara-  two  impressions  made  upon  sensitive  surfaces 
fe  influence  on  the  volume  of  the  can  be  recognized  as  separate  and  distinct.     It 
\t  that  the  splenic  circulation  is  car-  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  the  distance 
lefly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  a  rhtyh-  between  two  luminous  points,   as  two  fixed 
ction  of  the  muscles  contained  in  stars,  must  subtend  a  visual  angle  of  at  least 
and  trabecula)  of  the  organ.    The  one  minute,  in  order  that  the  sources  of  light 
^m  exceedingly  regular,  in  so  far  as  may  be  recognized  as  separate  and  distinct  from 
loncerned,  and  varied  but  slightly  one  another.    This  angle  corresponds  to  a  dis- 
I  of  experiment  and  under  consid-  tance  of  0*00438  millimetre  on  the  retina.    The 
9s  of  position.    The  process  in  the  smallest  distance  upon  the  surface  of  the  body 
arent  in  nature  from  the  rhythmic  at  which  two  tactile  impressions  are  recognized 
tid  expansion  which  may  be  ob-  as  distinct  is,  according  to  Weber's  researches, 
rioas  organs   on  the  "  Traube-  11  mm.  (upon  the  tip  of  the  tongue).     Hence 
I -pressure  curves  showing  them-  it  should  follow  that  the  retina  is  251  times 
pleen  also  takes  part  in  tiie  pro-  more  accurate  than  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
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the  surf aoe  of  the  body  in  localizing  impressions  position  of  the  oblect  was  determined  bj  aght, 

made  upon  it.    It  may  be  objected,  however,  and  in  the  other  half  by  tench,  sight  appeared 

that  a  comparison  of  this  sort  has  little  valae,  to  be  twice  as  accurate  for  the  determination 

inasmuch  as  it  is  the  optical  image  of  the  object  as  touch.    The  experiments  were  then  Taried 

which  is  applied  to  the  retina,  while  the  object  in  different  ways,  employing  indirect  insUtd 

itself  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  of  direct  vision,  to  eliminate  the  aid  that  mi^t 

the  body.     It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  com-  be  given  by  the  muscular  sense  of  the  mnacles 

pare  the  absolute  size  of  the  smallest  intervals  that  move  the  eye ;  by  using  the  same  hand  to 

by  which  two  external  objects  must  be  sepa-  place  the  object  and  to  search  for  it ;  to  deter- 

rated  in  order  that  they  may  make  distinct  im*  mine  the  effects  of  different  intervals  of  tiine; 

pressions  upon  the  two  senses.    In  making  the  and  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  maintaining  tb« 

comparison  regard  must  be  had  to  the  distances  head  in  a  fixed  position.     In  all,  seven  sets,  of 

within  which  both  senses  can  be  practically  six  hundred  experiments  each,  making  in  all 

employed.    The  sense  of  touch  can  not  be  ex-  four  thousand  two  hundred  trials,  were  per- 

ercised  beyond  an  arm^s  length,  and  the  sense  formed.    The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that 

of  sight  is  useless  for  objects  nearer  than  the  the  most  accurate  spatial  knowledge  was  ob- 

nearest  point  for  which  the  eye  can  be  accom-  tained  by  direct  vision.    The  effect  of  fixtnf 

modated.    About  thirty  inches  may  be  assumed  the  position  of  the  head  was  to  diminish  tb« 

as  the  longest  convenient  range  of  touch,  four  accuracy  of  the  localization,  but  even  under 

inches  as  the  shortest  of  distinct  vision.    An  those  circumstances  the  errors  were,  in  nearij 

angle  of  1',  which  has  been  taken  as  the  mini-  every  instance,  less  than  those  met  with  in  t^ 

mum  visual  angle,  is  subtended  at  the  distance  other  methods  of  experimenting.    The  method 

of  four  and  of  tinirty  inches  by  lines  of  0*08  and  next  in  accuracy  was  that  of  localization  bjr 

0*2  mm.  respectively.    That  is,  two  points,  0*08  touch,  with  the  same  hand  by  which  the  noTc- 

mm.  apart,  at  a  distance  of  four  inches  from  ment  in  search  of  the  object  was  executed,  the 

the  eye,  are  seen  to  be  distinct  and  separate,  head  being  free  to  move.     '*  It  may,  at  first 

and  the  same  is  true  of  points  0*2  mm.  apart  sight,"  observe  the  experimenters,  *^Beem  sor- 

at  thirty  inches  from  the  eje.    Now.  since,  ac-  prising  that  this  method  should  be  less  aora- 

cording  to  Weber,  two  points,  in  order  to  pro-  rate  than  that  of  direct  vision.     It  woold  be 

dnce  separate  impressions  upon  the  skin  at  the  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  position  of  an 

ends  of  the  fingers,  must  not  be  less  than  2*2  object  having  been  once  determined  bj  the 

mm.  apart,  it  appears  that  within  the  limits  of  sense  of  touch,  it  would  be  possible  to  place 

four  and  thirty  inches  the  sense  of  sight  is  from  the  hand  upon  it  a  second  time  with  greater 

ten  to  seventy  times  more  accurate  than  that  of  precision  than  would  be  possible  when  the 

touch.     In  these  tests,  however,  it  is  only  the  position  had  been  determined  by  the  sense  ci 

accuracy  and  delicacy  of  two  sensitive  surfaces  sight.   That  the  reverse  is  the  case,  is  proballr 

that  are  compared  together,  but  in  conmion  life  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  cor 

the  data  of  sight  and  touch  are  intimately  asso-  daily  life  all  our  movements  are  guided  bj  the 

ciated  with  those  of  muscular  sense;  and  the  sense  of  sight  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 

inquiry  needs  to  be  continued  to   ascertain  by  the  sense  of  touch."    Next  in  order  of  ac> 

whether  the  superiority  of  vision   is  main-  curacy  of  localization  came  the  experimeots 

tained  under  these  circumstances.     The  fact  with  indirect  vision ;  next,  those  in  which  the 

that  we  depend  more  upon  touch  than  upon  position  of  the  object  was  determined  bj  the 

vision  in  estimating  slight  differences  of  level  same  hand  with  which  the  movement  in  search 

in  contiguous  surfaces,  as  when  we  draw  the  of  it  was  made,  but  the  head  was  fixed.    Least 

finger-nail  over  the  line  of  junction,  indicates  accurate  of  all  the  methods  employed  was  that 

that  this  may  not  always  be  the  case.  of  touch  with  the  opposite  hand.    The  expen> 

The    experiments   of   Drs.    Bowditch   and  ments  respecting  the  effects  of  time  shoved 

Southard   had   especial   reference  to  the  de-  that  a  slight  interval  is  required  for  the  foroa- 

termination  of  the  relative  accuracy  of  sight  tion  of  a  mental  image  of  the  object  in  m»y 

and  touch,  when  aided  by  the  muscular  sense,  and  that  this  interval  is  about  two  seconda,  to 

and  were  applied  for  the  determination  of  the  which  point  the  accuracy  of  the  identificationi 

precision  with  which  a  movement  can  be  ex-  increased,  and  after  which  it  diminished.  The 

ecuted  toward  a  point,  the  position  of  which  results  of  the  experiments,  having  bea  ob- 

has  been  determined  by  sight  or  by  touch.    A  tmned  entirely  from  one  person,  are  liable  to 

small  object  was  put  upon  a  white  sheet  of  pa-  correction  for  the  personal  equation ;  and  it  ii 

per  in  different  positions.    The  experimenter,  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  very  interestiiif 

liaving  ascertained  its  position  by  sight,  shut  extension  of  the  research,  to  inquire  bow  far 

his  eyes  and  endeavorea  to  touch  the  object  the  various  occupations  of  life  affect  the  aceora- 

with  the  point  of  a  pencil  held  in  his  right  cy  of  execution  of  the  moTements.    ^*It  mi^t, 

hand.    In  another  set  of  observations  he  him-  perhaps,  be  expected  that  the  power  of  the 

self  put  the  object  in  position  with  the  left  olind  to  determine  the  position  of  objects  hj 

hand,  having  his  eyes  closed,  and  then,  keep-  the  sense  of  touch  woula  be  found,  wbea  taii- 

ing  his  eyes  closed,  endeavored  to  place  the  ed  in  this  way,  to  be  much  greater  than  tbi^ 

pencil-point  upon  it  as  before.    In  a  prelimi-  of  persons  possessed  of  si^t.    A  few  preliin»- 

nary  series  of  sixty  trials,  in  half  of  which  the  nary  experiments,  howeyer,  which  have  al- 
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ready  been  made,  seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  No  serious  drawback  was  perceived  to  working 

npt  the  oase/^  for  foor  or  even  six  hours  consecativelj  in  tlie 

M.  Ranvier  has  been  much  assisted  in  his  air-chamber,  till  the  cutting-edge  of  the  caisson 
investigations  of  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  of  the  east  pier  was  nearly  sixty  feet  below  the 
touch  by  the  examination  of  the  structure  of  surface  of  the  river.  From  that  time  on  it 
in&nts.  At  birth,  the  nerves  of  touch  may  be  was  found  best  gradually  to  shorten  the  work- 
found  to  pass  into  certain  papillsB  on  the  palmar  ing-time  and  make  the  rests  longer,  till  the  6th 
aspect  of  the  fingers,  immediately  beneath  the  of  February,  when  a  depth  of  sixty-five  feet  had 
cells  of  the  omcoas  layer  of  Malpighi,  where  been  reached,  and  the  work-time  was  made 
they  form  a  net-work  of  ramifications  which,  three  watches  of  two  hours  each,  with  two- 
though  distinct,  are  closely  pressed  together,  hour  rests.  The  first  effect  noticed  upon  the 
No  cellular  elements  are  at  this  time  mixed  men  was  a  muscular  paralysis  of  the  lower 
with  the  net- work,  but  a  small  collection  of  limbs,  without  pain,  which  would  pass  off  in 
round  cells  exists  beneath  it.  These  gradually  a  day  or  two,  but  which  became  more  difficult 
surround  the  net- work  and  pass  in  among  its  to  subdue,  more  extended  and  painful,  as  the 
branches ;  the  whole  soon  becomes  united,  caisson  was  sunk  deeper.  It  was  regarded  as 
and  a  tactile  corpuscle  is  formed.  Sometimes  a  subject  for  joking  at  first,  bat  grew  more 
the  corpuscle  remains  unilobar,  but  more  fre-  serious  by  the  middle  of  February,  after  which, 
quently  other  lobes  are  formed  in  the  same  the  depth  being  seventy-six  feet,  severe  cases  be- 
manner  as  the  first  one,  and  j oined  to  it.  Hence  came  more  frequent.  The  saperintendent  of  the 
it  is  that,  in  yoang  children,  the  nerve-fibers  work  noticed  the  fact  that  the  sick  men  were 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  tactile  often  thinly  clad  and  poorly  fed.  At  the  end 
corpuscles  are  separated  by  layers  of  cells,  of  March,  several  persons  having  died  within  a 
which,  in  the  course  of  development,  become  few  days  shortly  after  coming  out  of  the  excava- 
pushea  to  the  periphery  of  each  lobe,  and  the  tions,  Dr.  A.  Jaminet  was  appointed  to  take 
most  of  them  undergo  a  considerable  atrophy,  medical  charge  of  the  men  and  establish  suit- 
Thia  fact  suggests  that  they  are  not  nervous  in  able  regulations  for  their  weU-being.  He  had 
their  nature,  for  the  nerve-cells,  so  far  from  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  air-chamber,  had 
undergoing  atrophy  during  growth,  gradually  noticed  the  men  as  they  came  out,  and  had 
increase  in  size  to  their  full  development.  M.  observed  that  their  appearance  was  pallid  and 
Ranvier  has  not  perceived  any  communication  cold,  that  in  some  the  pulse  was  quick  but 
between  the  nerve-fibers  and  the  cells  in  the  somewhat  weak,  whUe  with  others  it  was  as 
tactile  corpuscle ;  the  ramifying  branches  of  the  low  as  sixty ;  that  without  exception  the  work- 
Qerve-fibers,  after  a  tortuous  and  usually  corn-  men  complained  of  fatigue ;  that  the  pulse 
plicated  course,  end  in  free,  fiattened  knobs.  always  quickened  on  entering  the  air-chamber, 

Wolff  has  examined  the  mode  in  which  though  it  soon  fell  to  the  normal  rate,  and  even 

nerves  terminate  in  muscle,  and  has  arrived  at  lower ;    that  the  number  of  respirations  in- 

the  conclusion  that  the  Doyerian  eminences,  or  creased,  and  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  came  on 

end-plates,  are  artificial  products.    The  neu-  in  the  air-chamber;   and  that  the  workmen 

rilemma  of  the  nerve  passes  continuously,  he  sweated  profusely  daring  their  stay  in  it,  al- 

believes,  into  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscle,  though  the  temperature  was  often  below  60^ 

and  the  axis  cylinder  into  the  muscle-sub-  Fahr.    The  air-lock  was,  as  a  rule,  excessively 

stance.  warm  when  the  pressure  was  increasing,  and 

The  duration  of  muscular  contraction  in  excessively  cold  when  the  pressure  was  dimin- 

different  muscles  of  the  same  animal  and  in  ishing.    On  the  day  the  caisson  touched  the 

different  animals  has  been  made  the  subject  of  rock,  when  the  pressure  was  forty  pounds  above 

experiment  by  Dr.  Gash,  who  has  found,  in  thenormal,  Dr.  Jaminet  was  conscious  of  a  great 

agreement  with  Weber's  previous  observations,  loss  of  heat  and  a  violent  pain  in  his  head,  while 

that  some  muscles  contract  under  the  same  in  the  air-lock  on  his  way  out,  and  afterward 

stimulus  much  more  rapidly  than  others,  and  became  partially  paralyzed.    Among  six  hun- 

that  temperature  exerts  a  remarkable  influ-  dred  men  employed,  one  hundred  and  nine- 

ence,  a  diminution  of  temperature  greatly  pro-  teen  cases  important  enough  to  need  med- 

traoting  the  duration  of  the  two  phases  of  ical  treatment  were  reported  at  both  piers, 

pulsation.    He  has  also  shown  that  the  form  fourteen  of  which  died  and  two  were  crippled, 

of  the  curve  presented  by  each  muscle  differs  Post-mortem  examinations  were  held  in  the  case 

from  that  of  others;    and  that  in  many  in-  of  eight.    Dr.  Clark,  of  the  Oity  Hospital  in 

stances  the  tracing  is  so  constant  and  peculiar  St.  Louis,  believed  that  the  congestion  observed 

as  to  serve  readily  to  indicate  the  muscle  from  was  caused  by  the  forcing  of  the  blood  in  upon 

which  it  is  derived.  the  interior  organs  of  the  body  in  consequence 

Professor  0.  M.  Woodward,  of  Washington  of  the  increased  atmospheric  pressure.  Another 
University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  devoted  a  physician  thought  the  men  were  poisoned  by 
chapter  of  his  work  on  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  to  carbonic  acid  which  had  been  abnormally  re- 
the  review  of  the  affections  which  the  men  em-  tained  within  the  system  while  in  the  air- 
ployed  in  sinking  the  piers  for  the  structure  suf-  chamber,  but  which  was  set  free  as  soon  as  the 
fered  from  compressed  air,  and  of  the  theories  pressure  was  removed.  Dr.  Jaminet  thought 
that  were  proposed  to  account  for  the  trouble,  the  affections  were  due  to  physical  exhaustion 
VOL.  XXI.— 48    A 
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caused  by  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  quad-  iology  and  the  general  propertiee  of  proloplaaB 
raple  strength.    Professor  Woodward  does  not  and  cells,  twenty-nine  titles ;  of  general  cbon- 
contradict  this  theory,  bat  suggests  in  addition  istry  of  tissues  of  animal  and  vegetaUe  lob- 
that  the  vital  energies  of  the  men  taken  sick  stances,  seventy  titles ;   of  the  stmctore  md 
were  to  a  great  extent  paralyzed  by  loss  of  properties  of  cartilage,  bone,  and  conneetiTt 
heat,  which  was  due — 1.  To  the  expansion  of  tissue,  seventeen  titles ;  of  the  blood,  its  stntet- 
the  air  in  the  air-lock  while  coming  out;   2.  nre  and  general  features,  thirty-seven  titlei; 
To  the  expansion  of  the  free  gases  and  vapors  of  circulation,  fifty-nine  titles ;    of   the  Ijid- 
within  the  body  when  relieved  of  the  normal  phatic  system,  ten  titles ;  of  re^iration,  twea- 
pressure;  8.  To  the  liberation  of  the  gases  held  ty-two  titles ;  of  perspiration,  one  title;  of  the 
in  solution  by  the  liquids  of  the  body ;  4.  To  (dimentary  canal,  digeation,  etc.,  thirty  tide* ; 
the  severe  physical  effort  of  climbing  the  stairs,  of  the  liver,  bile,  glycogen,  etc.,  fonrteen  titles; 
The  loss  of  heat  taking  place  under  diminution  of  the  kidneys,  urine,  etc.,  forty-two  titles;  of 
of  pressure  from  four  atmospheres  to  one  would,  general  metabolism  of  the  body,  twenty-oise 
if  no  heat  were  received  from  surrounding  oh-  titles;   of  animal  heat,  eleven  titles;  of  Um 
jects,  be  enough  to  reduce  the  temperature  from  structure  of  contractile  and  nervous  tmam, 
70^  above  to  106°  below  zero.     Dr.  Jaminet  sixteen  titles ;  of  the  general  properties  of  cob- 
gives  an  implied  confirmation  of  these  views  tractile  tissues,  muscle,  and  nerve,  forty  titki; 
by  the  remark  that  "  the  paresis  is  but  the  re-  of  the   central   nervons   system,   axty-sevAB 
suit  of  reflex  action  caused  by  the  spontaneous  titles ;   of  the  eye  and  vision,  seventy-sercB 
refrigeration  of  the  whole  system,  but  princi-  titles;  of  the  ear  and  hearing,  nine  titles;  of 
pally  of  the  abdominal  organs."    It  is  also  the  skin  and  touch,  twelve  titles;   of  tMte, 
worthy  of  remark  that  none  of  the  men  were  two  titles ;  of  smell,  six  titles ;  of  speech  and 
ever  attacked  on  entering  the  caisson,  and  locomotion,  one  title  each;   of  reproductioB, 
none  were  ever  sick  while  in  the  air-chamber,  etc.,  nineteen  titles ;  of  the  action  of  drofi, 
but  that  the  attack  always  came  on  within  half  etc.,  eighty-two  titles ;  of  ferments,  germs,  et&, 
an  hour  after  leaving  the  air-lock,  or  at  the  sixty-seven  titles.     These  works  are  in  the 
time.    In  view  of  these  experiences,  Professor  English,    French,    German,     Italian,    Dutch, 
Woodward  suggests,  in  regard  to  the  manage-  Swedish,  and  Danish  languages.     Those  amoof 
ment  of  men  at  work  in  compressed  air,  that  them  which  appear  as  American  publicatioM 
only  sound  men  should  be  employed,  that  they  are  Professor  U.  N.  Martin's  ^^  The  Homan 
should  be  guarded  against  exhaustion,  that  they  Body,"  Witkowsky's  *'''  Human  Anatomy  aad 
should  not  be  exposed  with  unnecessary  sud-  Physiology,"  Le  Conte's  *^  Monocular  and  Bi- 
denness  to  the  change  from  a  compressed  to  a  nocular  Vision,"  Deems's  ^'  Hand -Book  of  Uii» 
normal  atmosphere,  and  that  such  a  supply  of  nary  Analysis,"  Stowell  and  Prudden^s  ^^Hif- 
heat  should  be  given  every  man  that  he  could  tologies,"  Lloyd^s  *^  Chemistry  of  Medicine," 
lose  a  large  amount  and  still  have  plenty  left.  Hamilton's    *^  Significance    of    Facial    Hairy 
The  literature  of  physiology  has  been  marked  Growth    among  Insane  Women,"   Prodden's 
by  the  appearance  of  numerous  works,  mono-  ^'  Experimental  Studies  on  the  Transpluitatioo 
graphs,  and  papers  on  the  general  subject  and  of  Oartilage,"  Mason's  *^  Microscopic  Studies 
its  several  departments.    Among  the  more  im-  on  the  Central  Nervous  System  of  Keptilesaiid 
portant  of  the  works  published  during  1881  Batrachians,"    Clark's    **  Brain    Lesions  aad 
are  W.  Krause's  supplement  to  his  "  Handbuch  Functional    Results,"    Dalton's   ^^  Centers  ol 
der  Menschliohen  Anatomic,"  containing  all  Vision  in  the  Cerebral  Hemi^heres,"  Ott's 
recent  additions  to  human  anatomy,  especially  *'  Inhibition  of  Sensibility  and  Motion,"  War- 
in  regard  to  weights  and  measures,  stated  in  ren's  '''•  Columns  AdipossB^'  Ott's  '^  Phyiiok)^ 
a  very  concise  manner;   Robert  Hartmann's  ical  Action  of  the  Active  Principle  of  Piacidia 
(Berlin)    *'  Human    Anatomy " ;    Schwalbe's  Erythrina,"  Prudden's  ^^  Action   of  Carbolie 
"  Lehrbuch  der  Neurologic  " ;  additional  parts  Acid  on  Ciliated  Cells  and  White  Blood-CeOS)'' 
of  Hermann's  *^  Handbuch  der  Physiologic,"  and  Sternberg's  accounts  of  experimeuts  and 
which  it  is  predicted  will  constitute  the  fullest  investigations  in  the  production  of  septicemia 
and  in  some  respects  the  best  work  on  physi-  by  the  subcutaneous  iniection  of  human  safiva* 
ology  extant ;  a  ^'  Text-Book  of  Physiology  - '  on  disinfectants,  on  the  etiology  of  malaml 
by  Immanuel  Munk,  of  the  Veterinary  School  fevers,  and  on  bacteria  in  urine, 
of  Berlin,  in  which  the  physiological  relations        The  accounts  of  physiological  investigatioBi 
of  the  domestic  animals  are  specially  dwelt  are  continually  given  as  they  are  made  in 
upon;   new  editions  of  Carpenter's  ^' Physi-  periodical  publications  which  diacnaa  the lah- 
ology,"  by  Power,  of  Foster's  "Physiology,"  jecL  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  afih- 
and  of  Beaunis's  "  Elements  of  Physiology  " ;  ated  sciences,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are 
Hoppe-Seyler's  "Physiological  Chemistry,"  en-  the  "Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,'' 
ricbed  with  a  part  embracing  the  chemistry  of  the  "Journal  of  Physiology,"  "Brain,"  dM 
the  secretions  and  the  general  metabolism  ot  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mioroeoopical  Scienee.^ 
the  tissues.    The  bibliography  for  1881,  pub-  and  the  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical 
lished  in  the  "Journal  of  Physiology,"  em-  Society,"  in  England ;  the  "  Archives  de  Phj»- 
braces   in    the    department  of   "text-books,  ologie  Normale  et  Patholoffique,"  the  " Jour- 
methods,  etc.,"  seventy  titles;  of  general  phys-  nal  de  I'Anatomie  et  de  la  Phyak^ogio  da 
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r  Homme  et  des  Aniraauz,"  the  ^'  Gazette  MMi- 
cale,*'  the  *^  Revue  des  Sciences  M^dicales,'' 
and  the  ^^  Oomptes  Rendus  "  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  France ;  the  "  Archivs  "  of  Da 
Bois-Rejmond  and  of  Pfltlgerf  the  **  Zeitschrift 
far  Biologic,"  the  "  Zeitschrift  zur  Anatomic 
und  Physiologic,"  Virchow's  "Archiv,"  and 
numerous  special  publications  in  Germany ; 
and  the  **  Archivio  per  le  Scienze  Mediche,"  the 
"  Archivio  per  PAnthropologia  e  la  Etnologia," 
and  the  "Ri vista  di  Frenatria,"  in  Italy;  be- 
sides a  number  of  publications  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Scandinavian  states. 

PITURI.  Pitari,  pitury,  pedgery,  or  bedg- 
ery,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  a  sedative  pre- 
pared from  the  dried  leaves  and  twigs  of  an 
Australian  plant  possessing  narcotic  properties 
much  resembling  those  of  tobacco.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  plant  formerly  known  as  Anthocereis 
JSonwoodii,  or  Duboisia  Hopwoodii  as  classed 
by  Baron  von  MQller,  and  recently  named  DU" 
houia  pituri  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Solanacea.  Pitari  is  obtained  with 
difficulty  fi*om  the  blacks,  who  greatly  prize  it. 
The  plant  grows  in  the  country  of  the  Mulli- 
gan or  Kykockodilla  tribe,  a  part  of  the  almost 
unexplored  regions  near  the  center  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  dried  pitnri  has  a  pale-brown  col- 
or, and  emits  a  smell  resembling  that  of  to- 
bacco. Inhaled  in  the  form  of  dust  it  causes 
sneezing.  Its  habitat  is  a  district  about  one 
hundred  miles  broad  and  two  hundred  miles 


long,  lying  between  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fifth  parallels  of  southern  latitude, 
and  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary 
between  New  South  Wales  and  South  Aus- 
tralia. It  is,  as  described  by  Bancroft,  a  shrub 
growing  eight  feet  high,  and  having  a  stem 
sometimes  six  inches  through  at  the  base,  llie 
wood  is  light,  close-grained,  and  of  a  lemon- 
color  when  newly  cut,  giving  forth  an  odor 
like  vanilla.  The  leaves  are  pointed  at  both 
ends,  three  inches  long  and  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  wide.  The  flower  has  a  small,  funnel- 
shaped  corolla  spreading  into  five  blunt  divis- 
ions. The  fruit  consists  of  black  berries.  The 
natives  chew  pituri,  first  mixing  it  with  the 
ashes  of  leaves,  so  that  the  alkaloid  may  not 
be  liberated  too  rapidly.  The  effects  seem  to 
be  similar  to  those  induced  by  tobacco-smok- 
ing. Piturine  is  a  volatile,  oily  alkaloid,  of  a 
dark-brown  color,  closely  resembling  duboi- 
sine,  the  alkaloid  of  Dubokia  myoporoides^  but 
differing  in  having  a  burning,  acrid  taste,  and 
irritating  the  eyes  and  respiratory  passages  to 
a  greater  extent.  It  has  an  odor  like  that  of 
tobacco.  Petit,  on  analyzing  a  small  (juantity 
in  Paris,  came  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that 
it  is  identical  with  nicotine,  with  which  alka- 
loid it  has  fewer  analogies  than  with  duboisine. 
The  formula  is  OeHeN. 

POPULATION,  The  Oenteb  of,  in  t^b 
United  States.  This  title,  as  it  is  used,  is  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
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population.  To  obtain  this  result,  a  definition 
is  adopted  by  those  who  compile  the  Federal 
census,  which  is  thus  expressed :  It  ^*  is  the 
point  at  which  equilibrium  would  be  reached 
were  the  country  taken  as  a  plane  surface, 
itself  without  weight,  but  capable  of  sustain- 
ing weight,  and  loaded  with  its  inhabitants,  in 


number  and  position  as  they  are  found  at 
the  period  under  consideration,  each  individual 
being  assumed  to  be  of  the  same  gravity  as 
every  other,  and  consequently  to  exert  pressure 
on  the  pivotal  point  directly  proportioned  to 
his  distance  therefrom." 
Thus  understood,  the  center  of  population 
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in  1880  was  fonnd  to  be  in  latitude  89**  4'  8",  last  method,  inasmuch  as  manj  more  imits 

longitude  84**  89'  40".    This  places  it  in  Een-  were  used,  and  as  the  length  of  the  leyer-arm 

tucky,  one  mile  from  the  south  bank  of  the  differed  in  every  case. 

Ohio  River,  and  one  and  a  half  mile  southeast  In   1790  the  center  of  population  was  ti 

of  the  village  of  Taylorsville.    That  is,  it  is  89'*  16*6'  north  latitude  and   76°  11-2'  west 

eight  miles  west  by  south  from  the  heart  of  longitude,  which  a  comparison  of  the   best 

the  city  of  Cincinnati.    This  position  is  shown  maps  available   would  seem    to  place  aboat 

in  the  diagram  on  page  755.  twenty-three  miles  east  of  Baltimore.    Doriog 

The  method  by  which  this  determination  the  decade  of  1790  to  1800  it  appears  to  h&\t 

was  made  may  be  briefly  explained.  moved  almost  due  west  to  a  point  about  eigbt- 

A  point  was  first  assumed  as  nearly  as  poasi-  een  miles  west  of  the  same  city,  being  in  kti- 
ble  to  the  true  position  of  the  center.  Through  tude  89**  16*1' and  longitude  76^  56*5'.  From 
this  point  a  parallel  of  latitude  and  a  meridian  1800  to  1810  it  moved  westward  and  slightly 
of  longitude  were  drawn.  In  this  case  the  een-  southward  to  a  point  about  forty  miles  nortL- 
ter  was  assumed  at  the  intersection  of  the  par-  west  by  west  from  Washington,  being  in  lad- 
all  el  of  89°  with  the  meridian  of  84°  80',  wblch  tude  89°  11*5'  and  longitude  77°  87-2'.  The 
lines  were  taken  as  the  axes  of  moments.  southward  movement  during  this  decade  ap- 

A  north  or  south  moment  is  the  product  of  pears  to  have  been  due  to  the  annexation  of 

the  population  by  its  distance  from  the  as-  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  which  contained 

sumed  paraUel ;  an  east  or  a  west  moment  is  quite  extensive  settlements, 

the  product  of  the  population  by  its  distance  From  1810  to  1820  it  moved  westward,  and 

from  the  assumed  meridian.    In  the  first  case  again  slightly  southward,  to  a  point  about  six- 

the  distances  were  measured  in  minutes  of  teen  miles  north  of  Woodstock,  Virginia,  being 

arc;   in  the  second  case  it  was  necessary  to  in  latitude  89° 5'7' and  lon^tude  78  83'.    Tbb 

use  miles,  on  account  of  the  unequal  length  of  second  southward  movement  appears  to  bare 

the  degrees  and  minutes   in    different   lati-  been  due  to  the  extension  of  settlement  in  Mk- 

tudes.    The  population  of   the  country  was  sissippi  and  Alabama,  and  in  Eastern  Georgia, 

then  grouped  by  square  degrees,  i.  e.,  by  areas  From  1820  to  1880  it  moved  still  westward 

included  between  consecutive    parallels    and  and  southward  to  a  point  about  nineteen  miles 

meridians,  as  they  are  convenient  units  with  southwest  of  Moorefield,  in  the  present  State 

which  to  work.    The  population  of  one  bun-  of  West  Virginia,  being  latitude  88°  57*9'  and 

dred  of  the  principal  cities  was  then  deducted  lon^tude  79°  16*9'.    This  is  the  most  decided 

from  that  of  their  square  degrees  and  treated  southward  movement  that  it  has  made  dnring 

separately.   Then  the  population  of  each  square  any  decade.    This  appears  to  have  been  doe 

degree  was  assumed  to  be  at  its  geograpnical  in  part  to  the  addition  of  Florida  to  onr  terri- 

center,  except  in  cases  where  this  was  mani-  tory,  and  in  part  to  the  great  extension  of  eet- 

festly  an  incorrect  assumption.     In  these  cases  tlements  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkan- 

its  position  was  estimated  as  nearly  as  pos-  sas,  or  generally,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  Sooth- 

Bible.    The  population  of  each  square  degree,  west. 

and  of  each  city  north  and  soutn  of  the  as-  From  1880  to  1840  it  moved  still  farther 

sumed  parallel,  was  multiplied  by  its  distance  westward,  but  slightly  changed  its  direction 

from  that  parallel,  and  the  sum  of  the  north  northward,  reaching  a    point    sixteen   miles 

and  of  the  south  moments  made  up.    Their  south  of  Clarksburg,  West  Vimnia,  being  in 

difference,  divided  by  the  total  population  of  latitude  89°  2'  and  longitude  80    18'. 

the  countay,  gave  a  correction  to  the  latitude.  During  this  decade  settlement  had  made  de- 

tbe  sign  of  the  correction  being  positive  if  cided  advances  in  the  prairie  States  and  m  the 

north,  negative  if  south.    In  a  similar  manner  southern  portions  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 

the  east  and  the  west  moments  were  made  up,  the  balance  of  increased  settlements  evidentlr 

and  from  them  the  correction  in  longitude  was  being  in  favor  of  the  Northwest, 

made.  From  1840  to  1850  it  moved  westward,  and 

The  above  is,  essentially,  the  method  hereto-  slightly  southward  again,   reaching   a  point 

fore  pursued  for  determining  tbe  center  of  about  twenty-three  miles  southeast  of  ParVcrs- 

population ;  and,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  burg.  West  Virginia,  latitude  88°  59'  and  longi- 

It  was  employed  in  1880.  tude  81°  19',  the  change  of  direction  southward 

The  center  of  population  in  1870,  as  at  the  being  largely  due  to  the  annexation  of  Teias. 

time  of  the  census  preceding,  was  computed  From  1850  to  1860    it  moved  west,  and 

by  a  method  differing  in  some  details  from  slightly  northward,  reaching  a  point  twentj 

that  above.    For  this  purpose  a  point  was  as-  miles  south  of  ChiUicothe,  Ohio,  this  being  in 

sumed  entirely  outside  of  the  country,  and  latitude  89°  0*4',  longitude  82°  48*8'. 

correction  made  therefrom  to  the  true  center.  From  1860  to  1870  it  moved  westward  and 

Instead  of  the  square  degree,  the  county  was  sharply  northward,   reaching  a  point   tboot 

taken  as  a  unit,  and  the  lever-arm  of  the  popu-  forty-eight  miles  east  by  north  of  Cincinnati 

lation  of  the  county  was  taken  as  the  distance  This  northward  movement  is  due  in  part  to  the 

from  the  geographical  center  of  the  county  to  waste  and  destruction  in  the  South  conseqneot 

the  axes  of  moments.    The  labor  involved  in  upon  the  civil  war,  and  in  part,  probabfj,  to 

this  method  was  much  greater  than  that  in  the  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1870  was  defective 
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in  its  enumeration  of  the  Southern  people, 
especially  of  the  newly  enfranchised  colored 
population.  In  its  present  position,  the  center 
of  population  has  returned  southward  nearly  to 
the  latitude  which  it  had  in  1860.  This  south- 
ward movement  is,  however,  due  only  in  part 
to  the  fact  of  an  imperfect  enumeration  at  the 
South  in  1870.  The  Southern  States  have 
made  a  large  positive  increase  during  the  dec- 
ade, both  from  the  natural  growth  of  the  ex- 
isting population  and  from  immigration  in  the 
Southwest. 

The  closeness  with  which  the  center  of  pop- 
ulation, through  such  rapid  westward  move- 
ment as  has  been  recorded,  has  clung  to  the 
parallel  of  89°  of  latitude,  can  not  fail  to  be 
noticed.  The  most  northern  point  reached 
was  at  the  start,  in  1790 ;  the  most  southern 
point  was  in  1830,  the  preceding  decade  having 
witnessed  a  rapid  development  of  population 
in  the  Southwest — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana  having  been  admitted  as 
States,  and  Florida  annexed  and  organized  as  a 
Territory.    The  extreme  variation  in  latitude 


has  been  less  than  19',  while  the  ninety  years  of 
record  have  accomplished  a  movement  of  lon- 
gitude of  nearly  Si°,  Assuming  the  westward 
movement  to  nave  been  uniformly  along  the 
parallel  of  89°  latitude,  the  westward  move- 
ment of  the  several  decades  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 1790-1800,  forty-one  miles;  1800-1810, 
thirty-six  miles;  1810-1820,  fifty  miles;  1820- 
1830,  thirty-nine  miles;  1830-1840,  fifty-five 
mUes;  1840-1850,  fifty-five  miles;  1860-1860, 
eighty-one  miles;  1860-1870.  forty-two  miles; 
and  1870-1880,  fifty-eight  miles— a  total  west- 
ward movement  of  467  miles.  The  sudden 
acceleration  of  movement  between  1850  and 
1860  was  due  to  a  transfer  of  a  considerable 
body  of  population  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  twelve  individuals  in  San  Fran- 
cisco exerting  as  much  pressure  at  the  then 
pivotal  point,  viz.,  the  crossing  of  the  eighty- 
third  meridian  and  the  thirty-ninth  parallel,  as 
forty  individuals  at  Boston. 

The  following  cut,  with  the  accompanying 
table,  shows  the  movement  of  the  center  of 
population  since  1790: 


DATE. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1S20 
1630 
1S40 
1^^ 
18«0 
ISTO 
ISSO 


l<r«rth  latltode. 

Wart  longitiMk. 

Der.   MIn. 

D*?.   MIn. 

89    16-5 

76    11  « 

89    161 

76    66-5 

89    11  5 

77    87-2 

89      6-7 

78    880 

89    67-9 

79    16-9 

39    020 

80    18-0 

83    590 

61    19  0 

89      0-4 

82    48-8 

89    18  0 

88    86-7 

89      41 

84    89-7 

ApproxiBMte  location  bj  ImporUnt  Umiu. 


Twenty-three  miles  eut  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Eighteen  miles  west  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Forty  miles  northwest  by  west  of  Washinfirton,  District  of  Colambia 

Sixteen  miles  north  of  Woodstock,  Virginia 

Nineteen  mil^  west-soathwest  of  Moorefleld,  West  Virginia. 

Sixteen  miles  south  of  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 

Twenty-three  miles  southeast  of  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia 

Twenty  miles  south  of  Chilllcothe,  Ohio , 

Forty-eight  miles  east  by  north  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Eight  miles  west  by  south  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Total 


WMtward   ibot«- 

tomt  diirlii|f 
pNoadlof  dooMla. 


MIlM. 

•  • 

41 
86 
60 
89 
50 
55 
81 
43 
58 
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PORTUGAL  (Keino  de  Portugal),  a  king- 
dom in  Southwestern  Europe.  King,  Luis  I, 
born  October  31,  1838,  the  son  of  Queen  Ma- 
ria II  and  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg ; 
succeeded  his  brother,  King  Pedro  V,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1861;  married  October  6,  1862,  to 
Queen  Pia,  bom  October  16,  1847,  the  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  King  Vittorio  Eman- 
nele  of  Italj.  Issue  of  the  union  are  Prince 
Carlos,  Duke  of  Braganza,  born  September 
28,  1863 ;  and  Prince  Affonso,  Duke  of  Oporto, 
bom  July  31,  1865. 


The  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  is  the 
"  Carta  Constitucional "  granted  by  King  Pedro 
IV,  April  29,  1826,  and  modifie<l  by  an  addi- 
tional act  dated  July  6,  1862.  The  crown  is 
hereditary  in  the  female  as  well  as  in  the  male 
line,  but  with  preference  of  the  male,  in  case 
of  equality  of  birthright.  The  Constitution 
recognizes  four  powers  in  the  state :  the  legis- 
lative, the  execufive,  the  judicial,  and  the  mod- 
erating power,  this  last  being  vested  in  the 
sovereign.  There  are  two  legislative  Cham- 
bers: the  "Camara  dos  Pares,"  or  House  of 
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Peers,  and  the  "  Oamara  dos  Deputados,"  or 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  together  form 
the  "  Cortes  Geraes,"  or  General  Cortes.  The 
peers,  unlimited  in  number,  but  actually  com- 
prising one  hundred  and  thirty-three,  are 
named  for  life  by  the  sovereign,  by  whom 
also  are  nominated  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  First  Chamber.  The  members 
of  the  Second  Chamber  are  chosen  in  direct 
election  by  all  citizens  possessing  a  clear  in- 
come of  188  milreis  ($66.50).  The  deputies 
most  have  an  income  of  at  least  800  milreis 
($150)  per  annum,  save  in  the  cases  of  lawyers, 
professors,  physiciaiis,  or  the  graduates  of  any 
of  the  learned  professions,  who  need  no  prop- 
erty qualification. 

The  executive  power  resides,  under  the  sov- 
ereign, in  a  responsible  Cabinet  divided  into 
seven  departments  or  ministries.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  were  as  follows,  in  1881 : 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Councilor  Antonio 
Rodrigues  Sampaio,  President  of  the  Council 
rMarch  26,  1881),  and  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  (1865);  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Councilor  Dr.  E.  R.  Hintz  Ribeiro,  appointed 
April  6,  1881 ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Councilor 
L.  y.  de  Sampaio  e  Mello,  appointed  March 
26,  1881 ;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Wor- 
ship, Councillor  A.  de  Barros  e  S4 ;  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  Commerce,  .and  Industry, 
Councilor  Dr.  E.  R.  Ilintz  Ribeiro ;  Minister 
of  War,  Colonel  C.  P.  Sanches  de  Castro ;  Min- 
ister of  Marine  and  of  the  Colonies,  Coun- 
cilor Dr.  J.  Marques  de  Vilhena. 

The  Portuguese  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  United  States  is  Viscount  das  Nogueiras, 
accredited  October  8,  1878;   and  the  Portu- 

?iese  Consul-General  (for  the  Union)  at  New 
ork  is  Senhor  A.  M.  da  Cunha  Soto  Maior. 

The  United  States  cTiarge  d'affaires  in  Port- 
ugal is  Mr.  B.  Moran,  accredited  November  9, 
1876 ;  and  the  United  States  Consul  at  Lisbon 
is  Mr.  H.  W.  Diman. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  six  provinces, 
which,  with  their  areas  and  population,  re- 
spectively, according  to  the  census  returns  of 
December,  1868,  and  January  1,  1878,  are  as 
follows : 


COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS. 


▲ruoA.. 

Cape  Verde  Islands  (1879) 

Senegambia.  Bissao.  etc  (1878) 

Prince's  and  St  Thomas's  Islands  (1878) 

Ajnda(1878) 

Angola.  Ambriz,  Benguela,  and  Mosaa- 

medee 

Moiambique  and  dependencjr 

Total  In  AWca 

ABUL. 

India— Ooa,  Salsette,  Bardes,  etc.  (1877) 

Daaian,  Din  (1877) 

Indian  Archipelago 

China— Macao,  etc  (1871) 

Total  in  Asia 

Total  cokoies 

Grand   totals  for  Portogal,  eontl- 
oental  and  ooIoniaL 


■q.  nUa. 


1,600 

26 

454 

1% 

812,6C9 
882,689 


607,880 


1,447 

lfi6 

6s627 

88 


7,160 


709,499 


746,000 


99^1 

9QJI1 
4JM0 

U6,M> 


2,4d4,«» 


892,«4 

77,0) 


88M17 


8,»<^7 


6,S82,»I 


The  cities  of  Portugal  with  a  population 
of  upward  of  10,000  each,  in  1878,  are  tf 
below : 


CITIES. 

Lisbon 

Oporto 

Fiinchid 

Braga 

Coimbra. 

Ponta  Delgada. 

BetabaL 

Louie 


Pttpolatiea. 


888,889 
108,846 
80,606 
80,258 
19,874 
17,940 
1^698 
14,868 


CITIES. 


ETora 

Tarira 

Angra 

ClaYUba 

i  Elras 

I  PoToa  de  Tanim. 

Orar 


18,461 
11,684 
1U4I 
10,>§4 
11,8M 
11,004 
10,441 


ArMin 
tqoart  ibUm. 

POPULATION. 

PROVINCES. 

Dm.,  18«8. 

Jan.,  1878. 

Mtnho 

2,671 

4,065 
a5S6 
8,884 
10,255 
2,099 

988,995 
870,144 
1,28S,994 
887,451 
883,887 
177,842 

1,015394 

Tras-os-Montes 

Beira 

410,461 
1.890.747 

£stremadiira 

951,545 

Alemtejo 

874,508 

Alffarre 

805,901 

Totals 

86,510 

8,996,168 

4,848,551 

In  this  enumeration  is  included  the  popula- 
tion of  the  so-called  adjacent  islands  (Azores), 
represented  in  1878  at  890,384. 

To  the  foregoing  should  be  added  the  colonial 
possessions  of  Portugal  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Oceania,  the  area  and  population  of  which, 
according  to  official  returns  referring  to  1871- 
'79,  were  as  follows : 


67  the  terms  of  a  law  passed  June  23,  1864, 
the  strength  of  the  army  was  fixed  at  30,128 
on  the  peace  footing,  and  68,450  on  the  vtr 
footing.  But  financial  considerations  restrict 
the  actual  strength  (July  1,  1880)  to  18,185 
rank  and  file,  consisting  chiefly  of  infantry,  tbe 
cavalry  numbering  but  2,497,  and  the  artlllert 
1,885,  officers  and  men.  The  troops  in  tbe 
Portuguese  colonies  number  8,500  infantry  and 
artillery,  exclusive  of  a  reserve  of  9,500  men. 

Tbe  navy,  in  1880,  was  composed  of  24 
steamers  and  14  sail  of  the  line,  most  of  the 
latter  laid  up  in  port.  The  steam  craft  com- 
prise 9  corvettes  (one  iron-clad),  12  gnnboaU, 
and  6  sloops,  with  an  aggregate  armament  of 
189  guns,  and  a  total  of  4,460  horse-power. 
There  were  (1880)  in  the  navy  262  officers  of 
all  ranks,  1  vice-admiral  and  11  rear-admirals, 
and  8,807  men. 

In  the  budget  approved  by  the  General  Cortei 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1882,  th« 
estimated  revenue  and  expenditure,  in  contos 
and  milreis  (1  con  to  =  1,000  milreis ;  1  mil- 
reis =  $1-08;  5,624:448  means  5,624  contos 
and  448  milreis),  figured  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

RKVKKUX. 

1.  Dlreettazes 6.6B6:4N 

8.  BUmps  ADd  register  duttes a075  :  200 

8.  Indirect  taxes  (customs,  etc) lO^SlO :  770 

4.  National  domain t.57S  :  TM 

6.  Sundries...  1,104:IT8 

6.  Receipts  extraordinary  (loan  of  1876).  S^S:00t 

Total 80,7M:01S 
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1.  PnbUodebt 18,089:011 

3.  Ministry  of  FiDUice 6,788  :  &8S 

8.        "        of  the  Interior .  8,291:461 

4.  '*       of  Worship  andJnatlM 627:873 

6.  '»       ofWar 4,878:888 

«.        ''       of  Marine  and  Ck>lonles 1,607  :  411 

7.  "       of  Foreign  Affairs 267  :  Wl 

8.  **       of  Public  Works. 2,588  :  6d6 

9.  Ezpenditores  extraordinary 8,893  :  000 

Total 84,478:148 

The  national  debt,  on  June  80,  1879,  stood 
at  887,659 :  576  milreis,  against  874,122 :  000  in 
1878. 

"  According  to  a  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  laid  before  the  Oortes  in  the  session 
jf  1879,"  sajs  a  British  statistician,  *^  the  total 
^nded  debt  of  Portugal  amounted  to  874,122 
jontos  of  reis,  or  £83,187,702,  on  the  80th  of 
Tune,  1878.  Of  this  total,  the  home  debt  was 
represented  by  220,264  contos  of  reis,  or  £48,- 
H7,248,  and  the  foreign  debt  by  158,858  con- 
bos  of  reis,  or  £84,190,462.  The  funded  debt 
3f  Portugal,  per  head  of  population,  is,  by  this 
statement,  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  quota  of  debt  for  each  inhab- 
itant amounting  to  £22  10«.,  and  the  annual 
share  of  interest,  at  8  per  cent,  to  13«.  Qd. 
B^Mides  the  funded  debt  there  is  a  large  float- 
ing debt,  estimated  variously  at  from  £2,500,- 
}00  to  £4,000,000  sterling.  The  largest  por- 
tion of  the  foreign  debt  of  Portugal  consists 
3f  three  loans  raised  in  1877,  in  1878,  and  in 
1880.  The  first  of  these,  a  foreign  loan  of 
£6,600,000  nominal  at  8  per  cent,  was  issued 
It  60.  Only  £8,000,000  of  this  loan  was  sub- 
scribed at  the  time.  This  was  followed  by  the 
issue  of  another  foreign  loan  of  £2,500,000  on 
the  same  terms,  in  July,  1878,  and  finally  by  a 
Foreign  loan  of  £4,000,000,  issued  in  Decem- 
ber, 1880.  The  floating  debt  of  Portugal  has 
been  increasing  in  recent  years,  although  its 
^adual  extinction  was  decreed  in  1878,  when 
the  Government  raised  a  loan  for  this  special 
)bject.  This  loan,  issued  in  September,  1878, 
nras  in  bonds  for  the  nominal  amount  of  £8,- 
S00,000,  at  8  per  cent,  the  issue-price  being 
iSi  per  cent.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt 
las  remained  frequently  unpaid.  Portions  of 
;he  national  debt  have  also  been  repudiated  at 
T^arious  periods ;  among  others  the  loan  con- 
tracted by  Dom  Miguel  in  1882.  At  times,  as 
n  the  year  1887,  the  interest  on  the  home  debt 
las  been  paid,  but  not  that  on  the  foreign  debt. 
By  a  royd  decree  of  December  18,  1852,  the 
nterest  on  the  whole  funded  debt,  internal  and 
foreign,  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent.  Many  of 
;he  creditors  protested  against  this  act,  but 
without  effect.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1867, 
the  Ohamber  of  Deputies  approved  a  bill  pre- 
sented by  the  Government  for  raising  87,- 
)00,000  milreis  to  fund  the  floating  debt, 
ind  to  negotiate  3  per  cent  external  bonds 
it  such  a  price  that  the  interest  shall  not 
3xceed  i  per  cent  above  the  rate  of  the  actual 
stock." 

The  trade  of  Portugal  in  1879  was  as  follows 
in  contos) : 


COUNTiUlS. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Spain 

Germany 

Bel^uin  

Sweden  and  Norway. 

JRussia 

Netherlands. 

Italy 

United  States 

Bnudl 

Portuguese  colonies. 
Other  countries 


Total  1879. 
Total  1830. 


EzporU. 


10,G54 
1,168 
1,188 
779 
481 
147 
124 

ie4 

346 
846 
4,882 
719 
870 


20,502 
20,102 


The  transit  trade  and  the  re-exports  in  1879 
amounted  to  6,661  contos.  The  chief  imports 
and  exports  in  1879  were  as  follows:  Articles 
of  food,  imported,  17,408  contos;  exported, 
18,890  contos:  raw  materials  and  manufact- 
ured goods,  imported,  16,638  contos ;  exported, 
7,112  contos. 

As  more  than  one  half  the  total  foreign  trade 
of  the  country  is  with  Great  Britain,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
foreign  cottons  imported  are  British.  The  im- 
ports of  raw  cotton  into  Portugal  are  so  insig- 
nificant as  to  lead  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cotton-manufacturing  industry  of  the 
country  is  of  very  little  moment,  if  there  is 
any  such  industry.  The  exports  of  cotton  man- 
ufactures from  Great  Britain  to  Portugal,  dur- 
ing the  year  1880,  were  as  follows: 


DESCRIFTION. 

QuMtlty. 

ValM. 

Twist  and  yarn 

None. 

59,641,000 

9,898,200 

None. 

Plain  piece-goods,  yards 

$8,208,000 

Printed  piece-goods,  yards 

758,000 

Total  pieoe-troods 

69,589,200 

8,956,000 

Bewing-thrcad 

160,000 

All  nthAr. 

84,000 

Total 

$4,t50,000 

The  exports  of  cotton  goods  from  France  to 
Portugal  amount  to  about  $200,000,  of  which 
only  about  one  half  represents  French  manu- 
factures, the  remainder  being  goods  in  transit 
through  France.  There  is  an  export  of  Ameri- 
can cottons,  valued  at  $1,200,  noted  in  our 
customs  returns  for  the  year  1880,  which 
shows  that  our  merchants  are  at  least  endeav- 
oring to  introduce  their  goods  into  that  market. 
Our  exports  to  Portugal  of  all  products  and 
manufactures  amounted,  in  1880,  to  $4,586,000, 
and  our  cotton  manufactures  should  be  able  to 
establish  a  trade  in  that  country,  whose  im- 
ports of  foreign  cottons  are  nearly  double  the 
imports  of  Spain.  The  average  price  of  Brit- 
ish cottons  exported  to  Portugal,  as  above, 
would  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  grade,  es- 
peciaUy  in  plain  goods,  is  very  low,  viz.,  plain 
piece-goods,  6'37  cents  per  yard;  printed 
goods,  7*60  cents  per  yard.  These  remarks  on 
the  cotton-goods  trade  were  published  by  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington  in  1881. 

The  shipping  movements  for  1879  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Sailing-vessels,  entered,  7,166 ;  cleared, 
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7,826 ;  steamers,  entered,  1,869 ;  cleared,  2,088.  his  functions  as  a  professor  in  the  College  of 

The  merchant  navy,  in  1880,  consisted  of  498  Aberdeen,  and  was  also  brought  forward  in 

vessels,  including  42  steamers.  The  total  length  thirty-seven  overtures  relative  to  someofito 

of  railways  in  operation  in  September,  1880,  aspects.    The  history  of  this  case  during  1880 

was  780  miles,  and  there  were  280  miles  more  has  already  been  given  in  the  "  Annual  Cycb- 

in  course  of  construction.    The  number  of  post-  psdia  "  for  1880,  but  it  may  help  to  an  under- 

offices  in  September,  1880,  was  868,  of  which  standing  of  the  further  proceedings  brieflj  to 

47  were  on  the  islands.  review  it    Shortly  after  Professor  Smith  had 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines,  conti-  received  the  admonition  of  the  General  Aasem- 

nental   and  insular  (Azores),  in    1878,   was  bly  for  the  publication  of  expresfdons  in  his  iir- 

2,660.    The  number  of  offices  in  September,  tide  on  the  Bible  in  the  '^Encyclopedia  Brit- 

1880,  was  191,  seven  of  these  being  in  the  Isl-  annica,*'  which  the  Assembly  conadered  too 

and  of  Madeira.  loosely  and   inconsiderately  made,   and   bad 

Considerable  iiTitation  prevailed  throughout  agreed  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the  Ase^nbly, 

thekingdominMarch,  1881,  against  the  author-  another  volume  of  the  Encyclopedia  had  ap- 

ities  at  Lisbon,  who,  without  sufficient  provo-  peared  with  articles  by  Professor  Smith  on 

cation,  dispersed  a  crowd  issuing  from  a  meet-  *^  Haggai "  and  **  Hebrew  Language  and  Liter- 

ing  hostile  to  the  Cabinet.    In  the  Chamber  of  ature,"  containing  expressions  of    a   similar 

Peers  the  Opposition  brought  forward  a  vote  of  character  to  those  which  had  been  considered 

censure  on  the  Government  on  account  of  the  objectionable  in  the  former  article.    Professor 

Lorenzo-Marques  (Delagoa  Bay)  Treaty,  and  Smith  had  explained  that  these  articles  had 

their  hostile  attitude  was  approved  by  the  Por-  been  written  and  were  in  process  of  pnblica- 

tuguese  press.    The  King  received  delegates  tion,  and  beyond  his  power  to  recall  them,  be- 

from  meetings  held  at  Oporto,  Braga,  Regoa,  fore  the  Assembly  had  taken  its  action,  ud 

and  Coimbra.    The  resistance  against  the  Lo-  whatever  lack  of  respect  they  might  seem  to 

renzo-Marques  Treaty  and  against  the  income-  show  to  that  action  was  only  apparent ;  bat 

tax  continuing  persistently,  it  was  resolved  by  the  subject  attracted  the    attention    of  the 

the  Cabinet  to  take  severe  measures  against  the  Church,  and  was  referred,  in  dne  form,  to  (he 

popular  demonstrations,  which  were  every  day  commission.    The  attention  of  this  body  was 

getting  more  violent  and  more  anti-dynastic.  also  drawn  to  an  article  on  *'*'  Animal  Worship 

The  Cortes  were  adjourned  on  March  80th  and  Animal  Tribes  among  the  Arabs  and  in  the 
till  the  1st  of  June,  with  the  avowed  purpose  Old  Testament,"  which  was  published  in  the 
of  shelving  the  Delagoa  Bay  Treaty  which  was  *^  Jonrnal  of  Philology."  The  committee  of 
certain  to  pass  the  Ilouse  of  Peers  within  a  week  the  commission  to  whom  the  subject  was  re- 
had  the  Houses  continued  sitting.  The  minis-  f erred  reported,  October  27th,  that — 
try,  which  had  thus  declared  against  the  treaty,  "  The  questions  nieed  by  these  writings  of  Proft*- 
was  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  Cabi-  sor  R.  Smith  are  auestions  which  affec^tLa  aatbority 
net  which  negotiated  the  treaty.     Three  of  its  ^^  ^«  Supreme  Standard  of  the  Church  which  is  i»- 

members  refused  to  vote  for  the  treaty  in  SJ'^^th"-'  The'^S^«°S^pS:  ;'^?^ 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     Fresh  negotiations  g.  Smith  the  intention  of  assailing  ttie  integrity  tad 

were  demanded  by  public  opinion,  which  had  authority  of  Scripture  in  the  writings  they  have  exim- 

taken  up  the  cause  of  Transvaal  independence,  i^^i  but  the  statements  made  by  him  m  numrptf- 

Thus  the  question  was  postponed  nns  die.  ^^^  "«  ^^^  ««."?  fitted,  and  can  hardly  M to 

visited  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain.     The  truth,  and  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  it:  and  it 

meeting  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  greatly  concerns  the  character  and  credit  of  the  Free 

at  the  village  of  Valencia  de  AlcMitara.     Tlie  Church  to  make  it  dear,  in  onpoeition  to  any  auch  in- 

interview  had  no  politiod  rignificance  bnt  was  Eu^  *'^*i^^»l,1ho^^>^p^"r^^ 

only  regarded  as  a  friendly  meetmg  of  neigh-  of  God." 

boring  monarchs  to  lend  eclat  to  the  inaugu-  In  proof  of  this,  they  cited  pasaages  in  which,  in 

ration  of  a  new  railway  line  of  the  Madrid,  ^eir  opinion,  (l)  the  books  of  Scripture  were  spoken 

C^eres,  and  Portugal  Company,  by  which  the  ^  ^  *^  irreverent  manner :  (2)  in  which  the  bo^ 

Ai^^-^Zl  -«««»«4^««  4.1.^  «™^^4.L/  ^««:*-i«   :«  Scripture  were  spoken  of  in  auch  a  way  as  to  render 

distance  sepwating  the  respective  capitals  is  i^  ^^  ^^^^^  for  readers  to  itigard  God  « the  aiith<f 

reduced  by  abont  one  third.    After  breakfast  of  them ;  (8)  which  natonlly  an^geated  that  Ser^rtait 

the  royal   train  left  for    C^ceres.     Here   the  did  not  give  an  authentic  narrative  of  fkcta  ot  tttad 

reception  was  truly  enthusiastic,  and  never,  occurrences;  and  (4)  which  discredited  prophecy  id  iti 

perhaps,  has  King  Alfonso  had  more  reason  P^^^icti^e  aspect 

to  congratulate  himself  on  the  loyalty  of  his  Professor  Smith's  explanation  of  bis  condiict 

people.  was  pronounced  untenable,  and  the  cotuius- 

PRESBYTERIAN.    Thb  Case  of  Profes-  sion  decided,  by  a  vote  of  270  to  202,  to  remit 

sob  W.  Robertson  Smith. — The  case  of  Pro-  the  matter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  to 

fessor  W.  Robertson  Smith  came  up  before  the  protest  against  the  Free  Church  being  impli- 

General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot-  cated  in  the  promulgation  of  such  principles, 

land  on  the  presentation  of  the  action  of  the  and,  pending  the  transmission  of  its  report  to 

Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Octo-  the  Assembly,  to  instruct  Professor  Smith  doc 

ber,  1880,  suspending  him  from  the  exercise  of  to  teach  his  classes  during   the  winter  se«- 
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on.     A  numerously-signed  protest  was  lodged  admonition  as  to  the  nnguaided  and  incomplete  char- 

jainst  this  decision,  founded  on  constitutional  ^^  ""^  S^n'^^"*'^'"^'  ^""^  """^  indication  of  its 

rounds.    Of  the  overtures  that  were  sent  in  to  A?d°l^vin^S'view  also  a  letter  from  Professor 

ae  Assembly  on  the  subject,  seventeen  asked  Smith  to  the  Free  Presbvtery  of  Aberdeen^  in  which 

lat  body  to  disapprove  the  action  of  the  com-  he  explains  and  defends  his  conduct  in  relation  to  that 

tission,  or  expressed  grave  concern,  from  a  articlo--Find,                                        . ,  .    .   , 

,nstitational  point  of  view,  at  it;  while  the  J^tlX1r?l^?&.?c^,^US^r'"£;j  &, 

thers  asked  the  Assembly  to  approve  the  ac-  he  claims  that  the  right  was  conceded  to  him  to  pro- 

on,   or  commented  adversely  on  Professor  mulgate  his  views,  ia  miwarrantable ;  the  Assembly 

mith^s  writings.  therefore  repudiate  that  construction,  and  adopt  the 

When  the  case  came  before  the  Assembly,  «^i?T/'K??'  ^^  ^""^^^  ^°^?^  ^  ^®  ^^^"^  ^"^^ 

'    tr          \i^ -:*^  ,^^^^A  mitted  to  the  commission  m  October. 

IT  Henry  Moncnett  moved—  2.  That  the  article  "  Hebrew  Language  and  Litera- 

That  the   General  Assembly,   having  considered  ture"  is  fitted  to  give  at  least  as  mat  offense,  and 

rertures  relating  to  the  case  of  Professor  Smith,  in  cause  as  serious  anxiety,  as  that  for  which  he  was 

►  tar  as  they  refer  to  the  action  of  the  commission  in  formerly  dealt  with. 

UKUflt  and  October,  and  the  memorials  on  the  same  ^'  That  it  contains  statements  which  are  fitted  to 

iWoct,  find  that  there  in  no  occasion  for  interfering  throw  grave  doubt  on  the  historical  truth  and  divine 

ito  the  action  of  the  commission,  but  that  the  report  inspiration  of  several  books  of  Scripture. 

•  its  committee  fUmUhes  materials  which  call  for  ,  *•  That  both  the  tone  of  the  article  in  itself,  and  the 
imert  attention ;  further,  instruct  the  clerks  in  pre-  fw*  ^  such  an  article  wbr  prepared  and  published  m 
irim?  the  act  for  appointing  a  new  commission  to  the  cireumstances,  and  after  all  the  previous  proceed- 
ame  it  in  the  same  terms  in  which  similar  acts  have  !?«?  j^  ^^  case,  evince,  on  the  part  of  Professor 
)en  framed  since  1844.  Smith,  a  sm^lar  insensibihty  to. his  responsibilities 

as  a  Theological  Professor,  and  a  singular  and  culpa- 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  moved  l>le  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  reasonable  anxieties  of 

^* the  Church  as  to  the  beanngot  cntical  speculations  on 

the  integrity  and  authority  of  Scripture. 

The  General  Assembly,  while  recognizing  the  ri/jht  6.  Tlmt  all  this  has  deepened  the  conviction  already 

'  the  commission  to  advert  to  the  writings  of  Profes-  entertained  by  a  large  section  of  the  Churoh,  that  Pro- 

r  W.  Robertson  Smith  issued  since  last  Assembly,  fessor  Smith,  whatever  his  gifts  and  attainments,  which 

eards  its  procedure  in  his  case  at  the  meeting  of  Oo-  the  Assembly  have  no  disposition  to  undervalue,  ought 

ber  27th  as  unnecessary  ;  as  in  the  divided  state  of  no  longer  to  be  intrusted  with  the  training  of  students 

e  Church  unwise,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  in-  for  the  minis tir. 

ructions  under  which  it  acted,  and  as  a  dangerous  Therefore,  tne  General  Assembly,  having  the  re- 

■eoedent;  and.  therefore,  can  not  approve  or  said  sponsible  duty  to  dischar^  of  overseeing  the  teaching 

XK»dure,  and  nnds  accordingly.  in  the  Divinity  Halls,  while  they  are  sensible  of  the 

c.rr          \r         *  a            j*                 i.«i.*  importance  of  guarding  the  due  liberty  of  professors. 

Sir  Henry  Moncneflf  argued  m  support  of  his  anaencouraging  learned  and  candid  research,  feci 

otion  that  many  who  had  voted  m  favor  of  themselves  constrained  to  declare  that  they  no  longer 

rofessor  Smith  at  the  previous  General  As-  consider  it  safe  or  advantai^eous  for  the  Church  that 

imbly  were  misled,  and  that  tlie  result  of  its  Professor  Smith  should  contmue  to  teach  in  one  of  her 

5tion  might  have  been  different  had  the  arti-  ^v^^?^              _     ,            .  i     vt 

e  on  "Hebrew  Language  and  Literature "  This  was  made  the  special  suWect  of  a  whole 

3en  before  them.    Mr.  Thomson  called  atten-  ^^f^  sitting.  May  24th.    Dr.  Whyte,  of  Edin- 

on  to  the  disadvantage  under  which  his  mo-  J>argh,  moved  that,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the 

on  rested  in  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  lead-  issues  involved,  the  importance  of  maintaining 

ig  men  in  the  Assembly  who  had  acted  in  the  *^®  doctrine  of  the  Free  Ohnrch  respecting  the 

>mmission,   and  would  be  reviewing   their  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  the 

wn  proceedings.    Professor  Smith  appealed  ""^K^t  of  every  member  and  minister  against 

>  the  Assembly  to  vote  on  the  question  with-  whom  grave  charges  are  made  to  be  dealt  with 
It  prejudice  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  constitutionally,  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
hich  would  come  up  at  a  future  session,  consider  the  writings  of  Professor  Smith  pub- 
id  declared  that  he  meant  in  all  good  faith  ^^^^^  since  the  last  Assembly,  with  power,  if 
lat  submission  and  that  desire  for  peace  which  ^^^J  should  see  cause,  to  prosecute  him  before 
e  had  expressed  at  the  previous  General  As-  ^^^  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen.  Principal  Rainey. 
>mbly.  Sir  Henry  Moncrieft's  motion  was  speaking  in  support  of  his  motion,  declared 
lopted  by  a  vote  of  439  to  218  for  the  motion  *^at  the  same  convictions  which  had  been 
P  Mr.  Thomson.  Principal  Rainey  made  the  ^own^  objectionable  in  the  article  on  the  Bible 
allowing  motion :  were  found  restated  in  the  article  "  Hebrew 
The  General  Assembly  having  had  their  attention  ^apf^age  and  Literature  "  with  not  less  trench- 
lied,  by  the  judgment  of  the  commission  in  October,  ant  force  and  decision ;  that  the  same  want  of 
id  by  overtures  from  presbyteries,  to  certain  writinfifs  care  to  vindicate  the   divine  element  of  the 

•  Professor  Smith,  and  in  particular  to  an  article,  Bible  was  shown :  that  all  the  questions  con- 
^  BriuS^-""^  Literature,"  m  the  "  Encyclo-  ^ected  with  the  date  of  the  Levitical  legislation 
And  considering  that  said  article  was  prepared  for  ^^^^  involved,  and  that  Professor  Smith  was 
iblioation  by  Professor  Smith  after  he  had  accepted  now  inclined  to  take  a  more  decided  position 
rviceofUbel  on  account  of  previous  statements  made  concerning  a  late  date.  The  case  was  one  of 
r  him  on  ooffnate  misters ;  complications  which  could  not  be  reached  by  a 
And  oonsidennff  that  said  article  was  not  before  i:k/»i  .  o«^  u  ^.^^tvx^a  4.0.  \^\r^  ♦!.«♦  *\.^  »>«««■  «;««. 
8t  Assembly  whin  they  pronounced  judgment  on  ^}^^\l  «5,^  **  ^^^Y^^  ^  him  that  the  best  way 
id  libel,  because  it  did  not  appear  until  after  the  for  the  Church  to  prepare  to  meet  the  issues 
ssembly  had  risen,  and  the  professor,  in  accepting  waiting  for  it  was  to  refuse  to  sanction  the 
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teaching  of  "large  and  loose  views"  in  its 
halls.  Dr.  Whyte  believed  that  Professor 
Smith's  position,  broadly  stated,  was  that  he 
had  thought  he  saw  the  opportaDitj,  and,  per- 
haps, too  eagerly  and  adventnronsly  seized 
npon  it,  of  outflanking  the  great  enemy  of  the 
Ohnrch,  the  an  believing,  disintegrating,  and 
hostile  criticism  of  the  great  foreign  schools. 
He  was  fitted  by  gifts,  by  learning,  by  loyalty, 
by  descent,  by  personal  piety,  to  serve  them  as 
very  few  men  in  any  generation  possibly  conld ; 
"and  they  were  sitting  there  deliberating  how 
they  could  most  speedily  cast  him  over  their 
walls,  to  the  scorn  and  rejoicing  of  their  be- 
sieging enemy."  Surely,  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  would  not  brand  herself  before  the 
future  and  before  Christendom  as  such  a  hard- 
hearted, short-sighted,  panic-stricken  mother 
to  her  loyal- hearted,  if  somewhat  adventurous, 
son.  Professor  Smith  objected  to  tbe  vague 
way  of  dealing  with  his  case  which  had  been 
followed,  and  remarked  that  none  of  his  ac- 
cusers had  named  the  points  of  his  writings 
which  were  objectionable.  After  defending 
his  views  on  inspiration  as  not  dangerous  to 
faith,  he  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
right  to  write  such  an  article  as  the  one  on 
"Hebrew  Language  and  Literature"  now. 
Not  because  he  thought  there  was  anything 
wrong  or  heretical  in  it,  but  because  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  a  right  and  charita'ble 
thing  to  write  such  an  article  as  that  after  the 
solemn  circumstances  through  which  they  had 
passed.  He  reiterated  his  explanation,  that 
the  article  was  entirely  out  of  his  hands  when 
the  previous  assembly  met — printed,  and  most 
of  the  copies  bound — and  remarked  that  if, 
when  he  published  it,  he  had  had  before  him 
all  that  emerged  later,  as  to  the  heart  of  the 
Church  on  this  case,  all  that  had  since  touched 
him  and  brought  him  to  feel  more  than  he  felt 
before  how  glad  and  how  privileged  he  would 
be  to  continue  in  the  work  of  the  Church,  he 
should  have  hesitated  to  do  anything  to  bring 
about  dispeace  and  strife  and  contention.  He 
bad  prepared  the  article  with  reference  to  a 
purely  philological  point — Hebrew  language 
— and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  editor  of  the 
Encyclopaedia,  had  given  a  brief  rhumk  of  the 
epochs  of  the  literature,  since  it  was  connected 
with  the  language.  He  had  not  felt  that  that 
was  an  unreasonable  thing  to  do ;  but  if  he  had 
known,  when  he  wrote  that  article,  which  was 
completely  out  of  his  hands  before  the  last  As- 
sembly, the  heart  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
Church,  as  he  did  now,  he  should  not,  under  a 
feeling  that  he  had  engaged  in  a  literary  enter- 
prise, have  done  what  had  caused  pain  to  many 
whom  he  esteemed  and  valued.  He  had  gone 
on  writing  on  critical  questions  all  through  the 
time  of  the  libel,  because  one  of  his  conten- 
tions was  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  minis- 
ters and  oflSce-bearers  should  be  held  back 
from  taking  part  in  scientific  labors  of  that 
kind,  in  a  work  of  the  highest  respectability 
and  credit.    Principal  Rainey's  motion  was 


adopted  by  a  vote  of  428  to  246  for  that  of 
Dr.  Whyte.  A  dissent  to  this  action  wis  filed 
by  Dr.  Candlish  and  several  other  memben. 
Dr.  Adam  afterward  presented  a  motion  de- 
claring that  from  the  81st  of  Maj,  1881,  Pro- 
fessor Smithes  tenure  of  his  chair  should  cetse 
as  regarded  all  right  to  teach  and  exeroM 
professional  function^  in  the  College  of  Aber- 
deen, and  as  regarded  all  ecclesiastica]  rights 
and  powers  grounded  on  his  professional  charge, 
but  providing  for  a  continnanoe  of  his  salan, 
pronouncing  his  chair  vacant,  and  directing 
steps  to  be  taken  for  the  election  of  a  new 
professor.  Professor  Bruce  moved  that  tbe 
Assembly,  considering  that  the  sammary  re- 
moval of  Professor  Smith  from  his  chair  would 
be  an  act  inconsistent  with  the  scriptural 
principles  of  discipline  and  the  form  of  proc- 
ess hitherto  observed  in  the  Church,  and 
would  contribute  nothing  to  the  settlement  of 
the  vital  questions  involved,  decline  to  gi^e 
effect  to  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Adam.  Tbe  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  Adam  was  adopted,  after  an  argu- 
ment by  Professor  Smith  to  show  that  tbe 
action  contemplated  would  be  nnconstitatioo- 
al,  by  a  vote  of  394  to  281  for  the  motion  of 
Professor  Bruce. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  L  PRMBrmuy 
Chuech  in  the  United  States  of  Aaonaci.— 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
this  Church,  as  they  were  published  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  1881 : 


SYNODS. 


AlbADJ 

Atlantic 

Baltimore 

Central  New  York.. 

chii» ; 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Colorado 

Colambia. 

Columbna 

Erie 

Geneva  

HarrisbniT;' 

Illinois,  Centra] 

IlUnoia,  North 

niinoia,  South  .... 

India 
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Indiana,  South 

Iowa,  North , 

Iowa,  South , 
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iatistical  reports  compare  with  those 
revious  three  years  as  follows : 


-♦ 

ee 

s 

} , 

i 
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>rg^iitzed . . . , 
examination 

^&Owu*  •    •   •   •         •   •   I 

adultfl 

infants 

^hooLs,   mem 

IBUTIONS. 
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isslons 

1 

action 

I 

3n 

isemblj 

ionaL 

oas. 


1879. 


87 

178 

686 

881 

4,901 

178 

157 

5,269 

164 

82,277 

667,855 

11,610 

19,226 


1879. 


88 

179 

614 

806 

4,988 

187 

142 

6,415 

160 

29,196 

574,486 

10,018 

18,501 


1880. 


1881. 


599,8221    614,774 


Di>llan. 

888,484 

870J7-3 
95,847 
80,7Sl 
97,565 
52.26S 
43.583 
19,946 
40,452 
6.883,659 

818,649 


I>onan. 

890.6S5 

8S1.658 
8^,5S5 
29,715 

124,477 
57,828 
48,960 
17,879 
40,823 
6,811,768 

779,685 


3,981,956,8,260,018 


88 

1771 

600; 

294 

6,044| 

1521 

158 

6,489 

159 

26,838 

678,671! 

9,282| 

18,960 

681,962 


Dniljiri. 

429,769 

420.427 

109,066 

27,688 

151,815 

67,780 

43,497 

20,849 

42,044 

6,098,150 

964,943 


88 

177 

622 

801 

6,086 

167 

144 

6,693 

90 

25,844 

6ol.401 

8,179 

17,484 

688.564 

DoUwt. 

458,098 

475,626 

190,799 

88,015 

158,281 

68,464 

69,097 

21.670 

48,028 

6,888,579 

817,744 


8,861,028,8,674,291 


everal  hoards  reported  to  the  General 
ly  itt  May,  1881,  concerning  the  sever- 
ests  intrusted  to  their  charge,  in  effect 
vs. 

hard  of  Education  had  received  $62,- 
1  had  paid  its  deht  of  $9,500,  Four 
i  and  thirty-one  candidates  had  heen 
7  of  whom  were  colored  students,  and 

of  German  hirth. 

hard  of  Publieation'ha.d  received  $232,- 
l  the  aggregate  of  its  sales  had  heen 
9,  both  items  showing  an  increase, 
hirteen  theological  seminaries  under  the 
the  General  Assembly  returned  the  ag- 
value  of  their  real  estate  at  $1,883,- 
l  of  their  endowment  funds  at  $5,208,- 
l  had  a  total  annual  income  of  $263,- 
hey  were  served  by  54  professors  and 
lers  and  lecturers,  and  were  attended 
itudents. 

Dtire  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Relief  for 
'  had  been  $111,865,  of  which  $30,183 
the  form  of  additions  to  its  permanent 
Four  hundred  and  seventy  families  had 
I  aid. 

'eceipts  of  the  Freedmen^s  Committee 
n  $68,711.  Sixty-five  ordained  minis- 
of  whom  were  colored,  and  a  total,  in- 
these  ministers,  catechists,  and  teach- 
62  agents,  127  of  whom  were  colored, 
n  engaged  in  its  work.  Eight  churches 
m  organized  during  the  year,  making 
»le  number  of  churches  under  the  care 
committtee  159;  and  in  these  11,555 
licants  were  enrolled,  with  9,225  chil- 
Sunday -schools.  The  educational  work 
>mmittee  comprised  52  common  schools, 

teachers  and  5,840  pupils,  and  5  in- 
is  of  a  higher  grade,  with  1,527  stu- 


dents, giving  a  total  of  7,112  pnpils  in  all  the 
schools. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  had  received  in 
all  $845,911,  of  which  $88,361  had  been  con- 
tributed by  the  Women's  Home  Mission  socie- 
ties, and  $40,000  had  been  given  for  school- 
work.  It  had  also  had  in  its  hands  available 
for  sustentation  $52,792.  It  had  disbursed 
$338,880  for  Home  Missions  and  $27,059  on  ac- 
count of  sustentation,  and  had  supported  1,217- 
missionaries.  The  missionaries  had  organized 
156  churches  and  224  Sunday-schools,  and  re- 
ported the  addition  of  4,979  members  to  the 
churches  by  confession  of  faith,  and  a  total  of 
105,524  Sunday-school  scholars. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
from  April  30, 18^0,  to  April  80, 1881,  had  been 
$590,680,  and  its  expeniditures  during  the  same 
time  had  been  $581,515.  It  returneoi  in  the 
various  missions  under  its  charge  180  American 
missionaries  and  200  native  ministers  (ordained 
and  licentiate),  238  American  and  586  native 
lay  missionaries,  14,588  communicants,  and  18,- 
260  scholars  in  boarding  and  day  schools.  The 
communicants  and  scholars  were  distributed 
among  the  several  missions  as  follows :  Indian 
tribes  (Senecas,  Ohippewas,  Omahas,  Dakotas, 
Greeks,  Seminoles,  and  Nez  Perces),  1,256 
communicants,  885  scholars;  Mexico,  5,031 
communicants,  609  scholars;  South  America 
(United  States  of  Golombia,  Brazil,  and  Ghili), 
1,191  communicants,  400  scholars;  Africa  (Li- 
beria, Gaboon,  and  Gorisco),  599  communi- 
cants, 230  scholars;  India,  951  communicants, 
8,244  scholars;  Siam,  280  communicants,  276 
scholars;  Ghina,  1,995  communicants,  1,210 
scholars;  Ghinese  in  Galifornia,  137  communi- 
cants, 215  scholars;  Japan,  761  communicants, 
160  scholars;  Persia,  1,510  communicants, 
2,296  scholars ;  Syria,  877  communicants,  4,235 
scholars. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ghurch  in  the  United  States  of  America  met 
in  its  ninety -third  session  at  Buffalo,  New 
York,  May  19th.  The  Rev.  Henry  Darling, 
D.  D.,  of  Albany,  New  York,  was  chosen  Mod- 
erator. An  order  was  passed  to  omit  all  hon- 
orary and  academical  titles  from  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings.  Two  overtures  with  ref- 
erence to  the  reorganization  of  the  Synods  of 
the  Church  that  had  been  sent  down  by  the 
previous  General  Assembly,  having  been  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries,  were 
declared  adopted.  Gne  of  them  .permits  the 
synods,  at  their  own  option,  to  be  composed 
of  all  the  bishops  and  one  elder  from  each 
church  in  their  several  districts,  or  of  equal 
delegations  of  bishops  and  elders  elected  by 
the  presbyteries  on  a  basis  and  in  a  ratio  to  be 
determined  by  the  Synod  itself  and  its  pres- 
byteries. The  other  gives  the  Synod  power  to 
decide  finally  on  all  appeals,  complaints,  and 
references  that  do  not  affect  the  doctrine  and 
constitution  of  the  Ghurch.  A  measure  for 
the  consolidation  of  synods,  by  uniting  all  the 
existing  synods  in  each  State  into  a  single  syn- 
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od,  to  be  called  after  the  name  of  the  State, 
was  adopted.  The  Synod  of  the  Pacific,  in- 
cluding me  State  of  Oalifornia,  was,  however, 
allowed  to  retain  its  name.  A  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
canses  of  the  existence  at  the  same  time  of 
more  than  one  thousand  vacant  churches  and 
about  four  hundred  unemployed  ministers  in 
the  denorbination  and  suggest  a  remedy,  re- 
ported that  among  the  principal  reasons  were 
the  want  of  an  adequate  support  for  the  minis- 
try, and  a  want  of  system  in  -bringing  those 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  and  the  va- 
cant churches  together,  and  proposed  for  meet* 
ing  the  second  cause  a  scheme  by  which  each 
presbytery  (orsynod,  if  a  synodal  system  should 
be  anywhere  preferred)  shall*  keep  a  list  of  the 
vacant  churches  and  unemployed  ministers 
within  its  bounds,  and  provide  for  the  system- 
atic stated  supply  of  the  former  by  the  latter, 
in  rotation.  A  ^*  Permanent  Committee  on  the 
Presbyterian  Alliance,^'  to  consist  of  three  min- 
isters and  two  elders,  was  appointed  to  serve 
as  a  medium  of  correspondence  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Alliance.  A  committee  which  had 
been  appointed  by  the  previous  General  As- 
sembly to  present  a  memorial  to  the  officers  of 
the  national  Government  having  the  interest 
of  the  Indians  in  charge,  recommending  as  the 
best  ways  to  elevate  the  Indians  the  providing 
of  them  with  fixed  homes  in  fee  simple,  the 
protection  of  the  laws  and  responsibility  to 
them,  education,  and  religious  liberty,  reported 
that  they  had  performed  the  duty  imposed  upon 
them,  and  recommended  the  continuance  of  a 
committee  on  the  subject.  A  permanent  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Indian  civilization  and  methodical  work  in 
behalf  of  it.  Reports  were  adopted  condemn- 
ing the  opium  trade  with  China  and  approving 
the  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  that  coun- 
try for  its  suppression,  and  urging  effective 
governmental  action  against  polygamy.  To  an 
overture  from  a  presbytery  respecting  the  use 
of  unfermented  wine  in  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Assembly  answered  that 
it  was  to  the  Church  sessions  to  decide  what 
is  bread  and  what  is  wine,  and  that  no  new 
legislation  was  needed  in  the  matter.  The 
Standing  Committee  on  Systematic  Benevo- 
lence reported  that  its  plan  had  been  adopted 
by  all  but  seven  out  of  the  thirty-eight  synods, 
and  all  but  two  out  of  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five presbyteries,  and  that  the  contributions 
to  the  treasuries  of  the  several  boards  of  the 
Church  had  been  increased  by  amounts  ranging 
from  about  $8,000  to  $60,000  each.  A  "  Per- 
manent Committee  on  Education  in  the  West " 
was  appointed,  to  have  charge  of  the  establish- 
ment and  endowment  of  new  institutions  of 
learning  in  places  where  they  may  be  needed, 
"  with  special  reference  to  the  supply  of  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  for  the  frontier."  The 
establishment  of  a  theological  college  at  Alla- 
habad, India,  by  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  of 
that  country  was  approved. 


II.   PbKBBTTKBLAJT    ChUBOH    is  TBI  USTTID 

States. — ^The  following  is  the  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  this  Church,  as  published  in  ocm- 
nootion  with  the  '^  Journal  of  the  Procee^ngs 
of  the  Greneral  Assemby  for  1881."  The  statis- 
tics for  1880  are  added  for  comparison : 


Bjnods 

rresbyteries 

Candidates 

Lioensizrea 

Ministers 

Chorches 

LicentiAtes 

Ordinations 

Installations 

Chorches  orf^anized 

Baling  elders 

Deacons 

Added  on  examination 

Total  of  communicants 

Adults  baptized.. 

Infknts  baptized 

Baptized  non-communicants. 
In  Babbath-schools 


18lf«. 


IWL 


OOSTSXBUTXOHS. 

Sustentation 

Erang eUstic 

Invalid  Amd  

Foreign  missions. 

£dacati<»L 

Publication 

Presbyterial 

Pastors'  salaries 

Congregational 

Mlscelluieous 


13 

67 

145 

79 

1,060 

1,988 

63 

88 

89 

47 

5,721 

S,81l 

^920 

120,028 

],S9S 

1705 

»,S&7 

74,902 


$82,128 

15,288 

10.SS4 

S9Jbn 

26.013 

8,796 

11948 

522,869 

886,693 

47,099 


SS 


Total 161,062,888 


The  committee  having  in  charge  the  schemes 
of  the  Oharch  reported  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly concerning  the  condition  of  the  same,  in 
substance  as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Education  had  received 
$10,383,  and  had  aided  eighty  students. 

The  Publication  Committee  reported  that 
its  receipts  had  been  $8,009.  The  accoants  of 
the  Pabtication  House  showed  that  it  bid  as- 
sets amounting  to  $56,710,  and  its  total  liabili- 
ties were  $36,966. 

The  Committee  on  Some  Mienone  bftd  re- 
ceived $46,802  for  all  the  fonds  uider  its 
charge,  induding  $18,526  for  snstentatioo, 
$10,858  for  evangelistic  work,  $597  for  the 
Colored  Evangelistic  Fnnd,  $10,428  for  the 
Invalid  Fnnd,  $5,971  for  the  ReKef  FmnL 
Thirty-six  evangelists  had  been  employed  in 
their  special  departments  of  work ;  tweotr-five 
colored  churches,  or  seven  more  than  in  the 
previous  year,  had  been  under  the  care  of  the 
presbyteries,  with  sixteen  ministers  and  lieen- 
tiates,  seven  candidates,  and  thirty-seven  Son- 
day-schools.  Twenty-nine  aged  and  infirm 
ministers,  and  seventy-six  families  of  deceased 
ministers,  had  been  aided  from  the  Invalid 
Fund.  Annuities  had  been  paid  from  the 
Relief  Fnnd  to  the  families  of  eight  deeeased 
ministers. 

The  Directors  of  Columbia  Th^logical  Semi- 
nary reported  that  more  than  $80,000  had 
been  contributed  toward  the  endowm^t  of 
the  institution,  and  that  its  present  ioeome 
was  about  $8,000. 
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utitute  for  the  Training  of  Colored  fields,  which  was  suggested  bj  the  General 

i,  at  Tascaloosa,  Alabama,  had  been  Presbyterian  Ooonoil.    The  Assembly  decided 

by  twenty-three  students,  eight  of  that  the  stated,  or  temporary,  sapply  is  not  an 

ere  Presbyterians,  five  Baptists,  and  officer  recognized  in  the  law  of  the  Church ; 

odists,  one  of  whom  had  entered  the  and  that  when  any  one  is  serving  in  that  oa- 

rlan  ministry.  pacity,  he  has  all  the  rights  of  a  minister,  and 

3ceipts  of  the   Committee  of  Foreign  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  session,  though 

for  the  year  had  been  $59,215,  or  he  may  be  its  Moderator.    An  overture  was 

nore  than  for  the  previous  year ;  the  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries  asking  them  to 

^e  was  in  debt   to   the  amount  of  vote  whether  a  provision  for  the  demission  of 

and  it  owned   property  in  foreign  the  Eldership  shall  be  incorporated  in   the 

lued  at  $75,000.    Eighteen  ordained  ^*  Book  of  Discipline.'' 

I  and  one  missionary  physician,  with  III.  United  Pbesbtterian  Ohitbch  of 
ix  American  and  thirty-four  native  Nobth  America. — The  statistical  summaries 
),  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  May, 

Save  the  following  items  respecting  the  con- 

,  ition  of  this  Church  for  the  year:  Number 

n  the  United  States  met  at  Staunton,  of  synods,  9  ;  of  presbyteries,  61 ;  total  num- 

May  19th.     The  Rev.  R.  P.  Farris,  ber  of  ministers,  704 ;  number  of  licentiates, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  was  chosen  Mod-  47 ;  of  students  of  theology,  65 ;  of  congre- 

The  most  important  subject  considered  gations,  814 ;  of  members,  82,987 ;  of  Sunday- 

of  retrenchment  and  reform  in  the  schools,  768,  with  8,877  officers  and  teachers, 

ration  of  the  benevolent  funds  of  the  and  72,020    scholars.    Amount  of  eontribu' 

which  was  brought  before  the  Assem-  tions :    For  salaries  of   ministers,  $444,915 ; 

ijority  and  minority  reports  of  a  com-  for  congregational  expenses,  $280,706 ;  to  the 

lat  had  been  appointed  by  a  previous  boards,  $187,144 ;  general  contributions,  $40,- 

\ssembly  to  consider  it.    The  m^ority  775 ;  mfUcing  a  totd  of  contributions  of  $858,- 

vised  against  any  important  change  in  541,  and  an  average  per  member  of  $10.74. 

)f  administration,  except  in  the  depart-  The  average  salary  of  the  pastors  was  $910. 

relief     The  report  of  the  majority  The  general  condition  of  the  boards  and  be- 

mded  the  abolition  of  all  the  secretari-  nevolent  enterprises  was  represented  in  their 

commission  of  all  the  work  that  can  reports  as  follows : 

>y  presbyteries  to  the  presbyteries ;  and  Board  of  Church  Extension :  Receipts,  ex- 

intment  of  a  single  central  treasurer,  elusive  of  a  balance  from  the  previous  year, 

uld  be  a  deacon  and  not  a  minister,  $19,781 ;  appropriations  had  been  made  to  the 

e  and  disburse  all  the  funds  for  causes  amount  of  $22,112. 

n  not  be  managed  by  the  presbyteries  Ministerial  Relitf:  The  board  had  received 
individual  capacity.  The  considers-  $4,914,  had  paid  $2,785  to  beneficiaries,  had 
lie  nature  of  the  office  of  deacon  was  invested  $2,265  permanently,  and  had  cared 
d  with  this  subject,  and  was  discussed  for  nineteen  cases  of  disabled  ministers,  and 
aborate  paper  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  ministers, 
u,  which  attracted  much  attention.  The  Board  of  Publication  tetv^tneA  dk  svlt^\\x% 
lority  report  was  rejected,  and  no  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  $72,036,  and  re- 
conclusion  was  reached.  An  appeal  ported  that  its  receipts  for  the  year  had  been 
e  to  the  Assembly  against  the  action  f  60,728. 

II  od  of  Georgia  in  a  case  of  discipline.  Tbe  Boa/rd  of  Education  had  $18,040  in- 
ellant  had  been  tried  for  moral  delin-  vested  as  a  permanent  fund,  and  had  given  aid 
the  jury  had  given  a  verdict  that  the  during  the  year  to  nineteen  students  of  the- 
Bvere  not  proven ;  and  he  was  admon-  ology. 

3e  afterward  asked  for  a  letter  of  The  Board  qf  Freedmen^s  Missions  had  re- 
in, and  it  was  refused,  for  the  reason,  ceived  $18,129,  held  property  valued  at  $85,- 
led,  that  he  was  under  judicial  cen-  900,  and  had  a  church,  a  theological  class  of 
e  appealed,  on  the  ground  that  he  80  members,  and  a  college  with  an  enrollment 
1  condemned  without  being  given  a  of  185  students  at  Enoxville,  Tennessee,  and  a 
in  his  own  defense,  to  the  presbytery,  mission  and  a  school  of  210  pupils  at  Chase 
I  to  the  Synod,  both  of  which  bodies  City,  Virginia. 

him  a  hearing.     His  appeal  was  sus-  The  Bwvrd  of  Borne  Missions  had  granted 

y  the  Assembly,  whose  decision  was  $46,548  in  aid  of  208  stations.    The  reports, 

his  favor  by  a  large  majority.    The  so  far  as  received,  gave  the  number  of  mem- 

ee  of  Foreign  Missions  was  authorized  bers  in  these  stations  as  11,116,  the  average 

ish  a  mission  in  Africa  whenever  that  attendance  on  worship  as  18,428,  and  the  aver- 

3ne  without  conflict  with  the  interests  age  attendance  on  the  Sunday-schools  as  12,- 

>ther  missions,  and  to  conduct  corre-  016  pupils.                          i 

je  with  reference  to  carrying  out  the  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 

>f  co-operation  between  the  mission-  sions  had  been  $65,082,  and  its  expenditures 

the  "  Reformed  Churches  ^'  in  foreign  $65,295.    The  mission  in   India  returned  14 
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foreign  missionaries,  54  teachers  and  helpers,  continued  with  foil  power  to  represent  that  as- 
6  cborches,  with  837  communicant  members  semblj  as  a  commission  in  submitting  the  propo- 
and  an  average  of  957  attendants,  1,903  schol-  sitions  for  union,  in  the  acceptance  of  raeh 
ars,  and  18  theological  students.    The  mission  action  as  might  be  taken  by  the  AsBociate  Be- 
in  Egypt  returned  21  foreign  missionaries,  149  formed  Synod  of  the  South,  and  in  the  ido{>- 
native  agents,  12  churches,  with  1,036  mem-  tion  of  such  other  arrangements  as  might  be 
hers  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,887,  49  deemed  necessary  for  the  consummation  of  the 
schools,  with  an  average  monthly  attendance  proposed  measure,  subject  to  the  ratificatioii 
of  2,219  pupils,  and  4^  Sunday-schools,  with  of  the  next  General  Assembly, 
an  average  attendance  of  1,491.    The  native  lY.    Associate    Reformed    Pbesbttckiai 
Christians  had  contributed,  in  India,  $259,  and  Ohubch. — ^The  AMociate  Reformed  Synod,  of 
in  Egypt,  $4,747,  besides  paying  considerable  the  South  met  at  Ebenezer,  Georgia,  in  Angii^ 
sums  in  tuition  fees  in  both  countries.     A  mis-  The  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  was  chosen  Moderator, 
sion  among  the  Chinese  at  Los  Angeles,  Call-  A  basis  of  union  with  the  United  Presbjteriin 
fomia,  hitherto  under  the  charge  of  the  pres-  Church  of  North  America  (see  the  sectiim  of 
bytery,  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Gen-  this  article  on  that  Church)  was  submitted  by 
eral  Assembly.  the  committee  having  the  subject  in  chtfge, 
The  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Presby-  with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  adoptei 
terian  Church  of  North  America  met  at  Alle-  The  Synod  ordered  it  referred  to  the  pr«by- 
gheny  City,  Pennsylvania,   May  25th.     The  teries,  whose  votes  upon  it  should  be  reported 
Rev.  D.  W.  Carson,  D.  D.,  of  Burgettstown,  to  the  Synod  at  its  next  meeting  to  goide  its 
Pennsylvania,   was  chosen  Moderator.     The  final  action. 

most  important  questions  considered  were  Y.  Refobmed  Pbebbyterian  Chubch  (Srr- 
those  relating  to  psalmody  and  the  use  of  in-  on). — The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
strumental  music  in  worship.  A  memorial  was  Church  met  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  May 
presented  oaUing  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  24th.  The  Rev.  T.  P.  Stevenson  was  cboeea 
to  the  fact  that  congregations  in  at  least  seven  Moderator.  The  Committee  on  StLbhath-aeMi 
presbyteries  had,  in  contravention  of  the  provi-  reported  the  number  of  schools  as  101,  with 
sion8ofthe**Directory  of  Worship,"  introduced  1,087  teachers  and  10,097  scholars.  There- 
instrumental  music  into  their  public  worship  ceipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Board  of  For- 
or  into  the  worship  of  the  Sabbath-school,  and  eign  Missions  had  been  each  $11,158.  The 
asking  it  to  direct  the  presbyteries  within  whose  mission  in  Syria  returned  104  members  of  the 
bounds  the  law  is  thus  disregarded  *^  to  take  Church,  816  children  in  Sunday-schools,  and 
stops  promptly  to  have  the  disorder  corrected  424  pupils  in  fourteen  day-sohoola.  Industrial 
in  the  congregations  under  their  care  respect-  departments  had  been  established  in  conoec- 
ively."  The  mtyority  of  the  committee  to  tion  with  the  boarding-school  at  Luadea. 
whom  this  memorial  was  referred  presented  a  VI.  Reformed  Peesbttebian  Chitbch  (Get- 
report  in  favor  of  taking  the  action  requested,  ebal  Synod). — The  General  Synod  of  the  Be- 
The  report  of  the  minority  maintained  that  formed  Presbyterian  Church  met  at  Cedar- 
the  Assembly  could  acquire  jurisdiction  over  ville,  Ohio,  in  May.  The  Rev.  James  G.  Boiee 
the  subject  only  upon  appeal  in  a  case  directly  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  was  clioseo 
brought  before  it  from  the  lower  courts.  The  Moderator.  The  Synod  resolved  to  discard 
Assembly  accepted  this  view,  and  adopted  a  the  term  "  New  School  Covenanters,"  as  a 
resolution  declaring  that  ^*  in  the  case  in  qoes-  term  of  discrimination  between  this  dencHnina- 
tion  the  presbyteries  and  synods  are  compe-  tion  and  the  other  one  of  the  same  name.  The 
tent,  and  are  expecte<l  by  the  Assembly  to  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Miadons  re- 
apply the  law."  A  memorial  was  also  pre-  ported  that  he  had  $1,900  in  his  hands.  The 
sented  asking  that  an  overture  respecting  the  Synod  resolved  to  re-establish  its  mission  in 
repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  instru-  Northern  India  which  had  been  suspended 
mental  music  in  worship  be  submitted  to  the  since  1868,  since  which  time  the  Synod  bad 
presbyteries.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  co-operated  with  the  Northern  Presbyteriao 
this  subject  recognized  that  a  deep  and  wide-  Church  in  sustaining  missions  in  that  region, 
spread  dissatisfaction  with  this  law  existed.  The  establishment  of  an  academy  for  the  eda- 
and  that  it  was  proper  to  take  the  opinion  of  cation  of  youth  was  determined  upon.  The 
the  Church  upon  it.  The  resolution  submit-  Synod  was  informed  that  a  bequest  had  been 
ting  the  question  of  repeal  to  vote  was  passed  made  to  it  by  Mr.  Francis  Lamb,  conditioned 
by  a  vote  of  131  to  22.  The  committee  which  upon  the  continued  existence  of  the  Reformed 
had  been  appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee  Presbyterian  Church,  sufScient  to  equip  and 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  endow  a  theological  seminary  in  Philadcipbia, 
J  with  reference  to  union  reported  proposing  a  Pennsylvania. 

plan  for  union  without  formd  basis,  but  by  VII.  Cumbebiand  Pbesbytebiax   Chtics. 

agreement  under  which  each   church  should  — The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church  wbich 

accept  the  other's  standards,  with  the  reserva-  were  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  in 

tion  of  the  privilege  of  quiet  dissent  as  to  par-  May  show  that  it  includes  116  presbyteriea, 

ticular  articles,  and  of  the  power  to  revise  the  1,886  ministers,  with  276  licentiates  and  IM 

standards  in  the  future,    the  committee  was  candidates,  2,570  congregationa,  and  UZj9ti 
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onioants.    The  increase  in  the  nnmher  hj  the  churches  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 

amauioants  from  the  previous  jear  was  missions  in  the  New  Hebrides  and  Trinidad 

(where    four   missionaries    were    employed), 

Board  of  Misftians  reported  that  it  had  which  were  represented  to  be  in  a  prosperous 

ed  $21,133)  and  had  disbursed  $11,233.  condition.    Through  its  western  section,  sup- 

/^oman^s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  ported  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  tbe  committee 

ed  $1,903.     The  former  board  sustained  sustained  missions  in  the  Northwest  Territory 

tic  missions  at  several  points  within  the  (four  missionaries) ;  China  (the  Island  of  For- 

1  States ;  an  Indian  mission  (Bethel  Pres-  mosa,  two  missionaries) ;  and  at  Indore  in  In- 

'),    with  which   were  connected  13  or-  dia  (four  missionaries).     Many  patients  had 

i  and  licensed  preachers,   24  organized  been  treated  at  the  Mackay  Hospital  in  Tam- 

)gations,  and  527  communicants;  and  a  sui,  Formosa;  and  a  considerable  number  of 

n  at  Osaka,  Japan,  where  three  persons  publications  had  been  issued  io  connection  with 

)en  baptized  during  the  year.     The  board  the  mission  in  India.    The  Holkar  at  Indore 

dvised  by  the  General  Assembly  to  en-  had  ordered  the  mission  school  at  that  place 

*  to  send  missionaries  into  Mexico.  to  be  closed  unless  the  missionaries  should  give 

fifty-first  General  Assembly  of  the  Cum-  a  written  pledge  that  Christianity  should  not 

d  Presbyterian  Church  met  at  Austin,  be  taught,  which  they  could  not  do. 

May  19th.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Darby,  of  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
ville,  Indiana,  was  chosen  Moderator.  Church  of  Canada  met  in  Kingston  in  June, 
se  action  was  taken  on  propositions  to  The  Rev.  Dr.  McVicar  was  chosen  Moderator. 
3  the  name  of  the  Church,  the  assembly  The  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  recog- 
ig  the  whole  subject  "  dropped  without  nition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ordination  of 
rther  discussion."  A  committee  was  ap-  converted  priests,  who  might  apply  for  admis- 
d  to  revise  the  "  Confession  of  Faith  "  and  sion  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  which  had 
1  of  Government  of  the  Church."  On  the  engaged  the  attention  of  the  last  General  As- 
t  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Alliance,  sembly,  was  continued.  The  Assembly  de- 
had  declined  to  adtnit  the  delegates  of  clined  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  general 
hurch  to  the  meeting  of  its  Council  in  question,  but  expressed  its  readiness  at  all 
)n  the  ground  that  they  had  not  sub-  times  to   give   directions  to   presbyteries  in 

official  evidence  of  the  adherence  of  cases  of  practical  difficulty  in  which  the  ques- 

irland  Presbyterians  to  the  Reformed  tion  might  be  involved,  reserving  to  itself  the 

sion,  the  Assembly  expressed  its  adher-  right  to  deal  with  each  case  upon  its  merits. 

0  that  confession  and  its  desire  to  con-  An  overture  in  favor  of  the  obligatory  intro- 
tself  with  the  Councils  of  the  Alliance  duction  of  instruction  in  the  Bible  into  all  the 
aintain  the  Presbyterian  system.    It  ap-  schools  of  the  Dominion  was,  after  discussion, 

1  the  constitution  of  the  Alliance,  or-  laid  on  the  table.  A  question  in  reference  to 
its  ^^  Confession  of  Faith  "  to  be  submitted  the  support  of  the  colleges,  which  had  caused 
t  body,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  some  irritation,  was  settled  by  the  constitution 
barge  of  the  subject  in  the  future.  The  of  a  common  fund  from  which  each  of  these 
>n  of  the  competency  of  elders  to  sit  as  institutions  can  draw  a  fixed  amount. 

ators  of  the  courts  of  the  Church  was  IX.  Pbesbtterian  Church  in  England.— 

ered  in  reports  of  committees  and  the  The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church  for  1881 

s  of  the  Assembly,  with  expressions  of  show  that  it  is  composed  of  ten  presbyteries, 

'  different  opinions.  comprising    278    congregations,  with    55,201 

[.  Pbesbtterian  Chitroh  in  Canada. —  communicants,  165,000  i^herents,  and  61,962 

;atistical  returns  presented  to  the  Gren-  Sunday-school  scholars, 

jsembly  in  June  represented  the  whole  The  entire  income  of  the  Church  for  the  year 

)r  of  congregations  or  stations  constitut-  was  £205,486.     The  whole  amount  paid  for 

jtoral  charges  connected  with  this  Church  stipends  was  £83,1 51.   The  income  of  the  Sus- 

)6,  and  the  whole  number  of  members  as  tentation  Fund  had  been  £37,426,  and  the  aver- 

0.     The  aggregate  number  of  persons  age  stipend  was  £309.     The  Union  Thanhs- 

jted  with  the  congregations  was  337,000,  giving  Fund  had  reached  the  amount  of  £148,- 

e  whole  number  connected  with  Sunday-  826.    The  Widows^   and    Orphans*   Fund  re- 

9  and  Bible-classes  was  85,856.      The  turned  an  income  of  £3,003,  and  the  Aged 

mount  of  contributions  was  $1,245,495,  Ministers'  Fund  of  £384. 

ch  $52,355  were  for  college  funds,  gen-  The  income  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Fund  for 

id  special,  $16,848  for  French  evangeli-  the  year  had  been  £12,176.    The  missions  in 

and  $32,732  for  foreign  missions.  Amoy,  Swatow,  and  Formosa,  China,  returned 

French  Evangelization  Committee  had  23  organized  churches  and  49  stations,  with 

ed  12  schools,  with  which  were  con-  2,342  communicants  and  11  students,  and  were 

18  teachers  and  475  pupils.     In  all,  managed  by  a  staff  of  18  missionaries,  3  women 

than   two   thousand  French  Canadians  missionaries,  and  65  native  evangelists.    Tbe 

en  educated  in  its  schools.  Women^s  Missionary  Association  had   raised 

Foreign  Mission  Committee  sustained  during  the  year  £1,500  for  work  among'  the 

h  its  eastern  section,  which  is  supported  women  of  China. 
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The  Jewish  mission  maintained  two  agents  attention  to  the  systematic  disregard  shown  bj 

among  the  Jews  in  the  east  of  London.  many  ministers  to  the  i^jonction^  of  the  Aseem- 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Charch  in  biy.   Collections  had  been  made  for  its  scbemef 

England  met  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  April  as  ordered  by  the  Assembly,  in  only  5(12  oat 

25th.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Callingwood  Brace  was  of  1,263  parishes  where  they  might  have  bea 

chosen  Moderator.    Resolutions  opposing  the  made. 

connection  of  church  and  state,  and  favoring  The  Home  Mission  Committee  hail  recdred 
disestablishment,  were  introduced,  and  gave  £15,983,  a  larger  revenue  than  it  had  ever  en- 
rise  to  a  vigorous  debate,  but  the  Synod  de-  joyed  in  any  year  except  1878.  Nearly  half  of 
clared  it  inexpedient  to  make  a  definite  recom-  this  amount,  £7,142,  had  come  in  the  form 
mendation  on  the  subject.  A  committee  was  of  a  legacy  from  the  late  James  Buist,  ind 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  psalmody  £7,000  of  it  would  be  erected  into  the  "Bniat 
in  the  Church,  and  report  to  the  next  meeting  Fund.*' 

of  the  Synod.     The  establishment  of  a  loan        The  Foreign  Mission  CommitUe  reported  that 

fimd  for  the  extinction  of  debts  on  church  its  receipts  had  been  £7,697  in  collections,  and 

Sroperty,  and  of  a  fund  for  the  insurance  of  £8,551  in  legacies,  and  that  its  expenditures  bad 

enominational  property,  were  recommended,  amounted  to  £18,850.    It  regarded  the  stat«of 

X.  Established   Chueoh   of  Scotland. —  the  funds  as  of  "  the  gravest  importance.'*  The 

The  total  amount  of  contributions  (exclusive  additions  to  the  mission  churches  had  been  ^^no- 

of  seat-rents)  to  the  funds  and  schemes  of  this  merous  and  encouraging.'* 
Church  for  1880  was  £819,829.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot* 

The  Colonial  Committee  reported  that  its  re-  land  met  at  Edinburgh  May  19th.    The  Be?, 

ceipts  for  1880  had  been  £8,880,  against  £3,884  Dr.  Smith,  of  Cathcart,  was  chosen  Moderator, 

received  in  1879,  and  its  expenditures  £5,900,  Two  important  subjects  were  conaddered.  On« 

against  £7,847  in  1 879.   It  had  further  received  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries  of  tbe 

a  legacy  jast  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  £7,142,  mission  at  Blantyre,  on  the  Shire  River,  Central 

by  means  of  which  it  had  freed  itself  from  debt,  Africa,  who  had  been  charged  with  assoming 

and  had  come  into  the  enjoynient  of  a  surplus  the  exercise  of  a  civil  jurisdiction  to  which  tbey 

of  £1,500.    The  report  reviewed  the  operations  were  not  entitled^  and  with  committing,  under 

of  the  committee  in  supporting  chaplains  at  va-  color  of  it,  cruelties  upon  natives.     A  commit- 

rious  points  in  India,  Ceylon,  Cyprus,  South  Af-  tee  sent  out  to  investigate  the  case  had  found 

rica,  British  Columbia,  the  West  Indies,  British  that  the  charges  were  substantially  true,  and 

Guiana,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  European  the  missions  had  thereupon  been  suspended 

Continent,  and  the  military  and  naval  stations,  and  recalled.    The  report  of  the  committee  on 

It  was  gradually  closing  up  ita  work  in  Canada,  the  subiect  covered  the  question  of  the  proper 

in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Union  of  civil  and  commercial  relations  to  be  maintained 

the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  Dominion,  between  missionaries  and  the  people  among 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Correspond-  whom  they  are  settled,  and  included  the  resolta 

ence  with  Foreign  Churches  touched  upon  the  of  inquiries  made  among  other  societies  on  the 

condition  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  France,  subject.    No  other  society  except  that  of  the 

Italy  (Woldensians),  Holland,  Moravia,  and  Bo-  Free  Church  at  Livingstonia  seemed  ever  to 

hemia.  have  had  any  settlement  similar  to  that  at 

The  Jewish  Committee  reported  that  its  in-  Blantyre ;  but  all  their  missions  were  in  coon- 
come  had  been  £5,024,  and  its  expenditures  tries  where  a  paramount  power  existed.  Tbe 
£5,854,  both  showing  a  considerable  falling  missionaries  were  instructed  to  conform  as  far 
off  from  the  two  previous  years.  It  had  had  as  might  be  to  local  laws,  and  were  forbidden 
2,109  pupils  during  the  year  at  its  nine  schools  to  exercise  jurisdiction.  In  the  case  of  dav- 
in  Egypt,  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey,  1,088  ery,  while  they  were  to  give  every  assistanoe, 
of  whom  were  Jews.  These  numbers  were  and  afford  every  mitigation  in  their  power  to 
larger  than  had  been  returned  in  any  previous  the  enslaved,  they  were  not  to  set  themselTef 
year.  The  number  of  baptisms,  10,  was  like-  up  against  the  laws  of  the  country.  Tbe  nae 
wise  larger  than  in  any  year  before.  of  fire-arms,  except  for  shooting  game,  was 

The  Committee  on  Education  reported  that  discouraged.    Cases  of  robbery  should  be  left 

the  whole  Training  College  system,  involving  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  proper  authoritr,  or, 

an  outlay  of  nearly  £24,000  a  year,  had  been  if  its  mode  of  punishment  was  repugnant  to 

maintained  without  making  any  appeal  to  the  Christian  feeling,  should  rather  be  endored. 

Church  for  aid.  The  societies  seemed  auite  aware  that,  in  order 

The  Committee  on  Sunday-schools  presented  to  carry  out  their  policy  of  non-interference, 

reports  of  1,952  schools,  with  17,436  teachers,  they  should  have  no  industrial  settlement,  and, 

187,418  children,  and  44,885  persons  in  adult  accordingly,  confined  themselves  to  raising  what 

classes.  was  necessary  for  their  own  support.    In  ae- 

The  Committee  on  Patronage  Compensation  cordance  with  these  principles,  the  committee 

had  received  £1,381,  or  only  enough  to  pay  to  recommended  that,  while  the  mission  be  oon- 

the  presentees  one  half  the  sums  deducted  by  tinned,  the  industrial  department,  and  aO  at- 

patrons,  besides  leaving  untouched  the  arrears  tempt  to  raise  produce  for  barter  or  sale,  be 

of  previous  years.  The  committee  called  specid  abandoned,  and  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
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ezolnsivelj  to  the  native  chiefs.    These  ceived  £171,976,  and  had  £149,597  availahle 

lendations  were  adopted.  for  equal  dividend.    Of  1,097  ministers,  899 

her  subject  which  engaged  attention  were  on  the  platform  of  the  equal  dividend,  of 

entlj  involved  the  question  of  the  ad-  whom  796  were  drawing  the  fuU  year's  divi- 

Itj  of  certain  views  expressed  in  a  dend. 

called  **  Scotch  Sermons,"  which  was  The  CommitUe  for  the  Highlands  and  I$lands 

ed  in  1880.   The  volume  included  twen-  had  received  £8,879,  and  had  had  a  year  of 

d  sermons  by  thirteen  authors,  in  which  successful  work. 

is  auestions  were  considered  from  the  The  Borne  Mission  and  Church  Extension 

and  worldly  scientific,  as  distinguished  Committee  reported  a  deficiency  for  the  year 

le  strict  theological  point  of  view.    In  of  £1,681.    It  had  82  church-extension  stations 

these  discourses  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Jf  ac-  and  charges,  6  territorial  missious,  25  charges, 

S  of  Lenzie,  assuming  to  point  out  in  and  80  congregational  missions, 

ense  the  Scriptures  are  authoritative,  The  sum  of  £98,200  had  been  subscribed 

pounded  the  views  of  those  who  hold  toward  the  Church  Intension  Building  Fund 

9  Bible  is  not  true  because  it  is  authori-  of  £100,000,  which  the  General  Assembly  had 

but  is  authoritative  because  and  in  so  undertaken  to  raise,  and  £48,249  had  been 

is  true.     In  another  discourse,  the  same  paid  in  to  it. 

considering  what  are  the  essentials  of  The  receipts  for  the  various  Foreign  and 

mity,  the  truths  which  can  not  be  shak-  Colonial  Missions  for  the  year  had  been  : 

ounded,  as  between  the  blind  adherents  „      .  .          ...        ,  ,, . 

Hfxtyt^}  /l/^/vmao  artA  f  K a  f>t/xi./Mi<*li »/%{»<*  /^r^       '^^  mlsBJoDa  to  the  heathen  and  Mohammedaiis £56,015 

tional  dogmas  and  tne  tnorougngomg  op-    j-or  mtaaions  to  the  .Tews io;oi4 

I  of  Ohristianity,  the  views  of  those  who     For  oontinental  missions 4,124 

le  the  criticisms  of  theological  dogmas    For  colonial  missions. 4,m 

itific  men  as  ^instrumentalities,  some-  Total £74,84S 

ough  in  their  operation,  by  which  the 

I  of  Christ  is  being  purified  from  the  This  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  £5,000  in 

ions  which  have  attached  themselves  to  the  year. 

be  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  to  which  Mr.  The  missions  are  in  India,  South  and  Oen- 
iane  was  attached,  had  referred  the  case  tral  Africa,  the  New  Hebrides  Islands,  and 
lerinons  to  a  committee ;  the  Synod,  on  (medical)  Syria,  and  employed  86  ordained 
had  sustained  its  action,  and  the  case  European  and  11  ordained  native  missionaries, 
w  brought  up  on  appeal  from  the  Synod,  with  assistant  missionaries,  teachers,  evangel- 
ic appeared  to  the  Assembly  to  leave  it  ists,  catechists,  etc.,  swelling  the  whole  num- 

>  doubt  whether  Mr.  MacFarlane  had  in-  ber  of  Christian  agents  to  488.  They  embraced 
to  express  the  views  objected  to  as  his  25  principal  and  104  branch  stations,  with  8,600 
r  only  representatively  as  those  of  a  communicants  in  85  congregations,  and  13,188 
r^hose  attitude  he  was  defining,  without  students  and  scholars  in  6  colleges  and  191 
ting  himself  to  it.    The  Assembly  de-  schools,  of  whom  416  were  university  under- 

>  recall  the  finding  of  the  presbytery ;  graduates ;  425  adults  and  262  children  bad 
aced  the  sermons  defective  in  statement  been  baptized  or  admitted  on  profession  during 
meworthy ;  warned  the  ministers  not  to  the  year.  The  native  contributions  and  fees  in 
g^able  with  such  teaching;  and  required  support  of  the  works  of  the  missions  had  been 
^Farlane  to  answer  whether  he  dis-  £9,097. 

.  the  identification  of  his  own  views  The  General  Assernbly  of  the  Free  Church 

e  doctrines  objected  to,  whether  he  re-  of  Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh  May  19th.    The 

that  his  sermon  had  given  occasion  for  Rev.  Dr.  William  Laughton  was  chosen  Moder- 

as  to  the  soundness  of  his  teaching,  and  ator.    The  new  moderator,  as  if  anticipating 

r  he  would  endeavor  to  avoid  giving  that  the  chief  business  of  the  Assembly  would 

a  for  offense  in  the  future.     Mr.  Mac-  be  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  Professor 

I  gave  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques-  Robertson  Smith,  referred,  in  his  opening  ad- 

ras  admonished  by  the  Moderator,  and  dress,  to  the  impatience  exhibited  of  confes- 

)  was  declared  ended.  sional  restraints ;  and  said  that  while  the  con- 

^BBB  Chuboh  of  Scotland. — The  Fi-  fession  was  by  some  unduly  exalted,  as  though 

Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  re-  it  were  on  a  level  with  the  Bible,  there  was  a 

that  the  total  receipts  of  this  Church  limit,  on  the  other  hand,  and  it  would  not  do 

year  ending  March  81,  1881,  had  been  to  yield  to  the  skeptical  spirit  and  tendencies 

id.  of  the  age.    There  must  be  no  compromise  on 

entire  income  of  the  Education  Com-  the  supernatural  revelation  of  the  Divine  Word 

ivas  £1,855,  and  fell  considerably  short  and  on  those  principles  of  revelation  clearly 

equirements  of  the  scheme.  and  unequivocally  asserted  by  the  ^*  Confession 

increase  of  the  Widotes*  and  Orphans^  of  Faith.**  A  case  came  up  involving  a  decision 

'-as  £98,190.    It  had  received  legacies  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee,  prohibiting  the 

ing  to  £2,455.    The  whole  amount  of  use  of  a  harmonium  in  a  church  at  Broughton 

lated  funds  was  £265,711.  Ferry.    The  Synod,  to  which  the  case  was  ap- 

SuBtentation  Fund  Committee  had  re-  pealed,  had,  without  hearing  the  presbytery, 
VOL.  xxT. — 49   A 
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found  its  action   incompetent,   on  technical  be  reminded  that  it  ia  in  yiolation  of  the  lav 

grounds,  and  had  remitted  the  matter  back  of  the  Church  to  introduce  mnsioai  inatramentB 

to  the  presbytery,  whereupon  the  case  was  in  worship,  and  that  the  sessioafl  of  ebordi« 

brought  before  the  Assembly.    The  Assembly  in  which  instruments  have  been  introdaced  be 

approved  the  action  of  the  presbytery  adverse  directed  to  remove  them.     The  minority  n- 

to  the  instrument,  and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  port  suggested  that,  if  those  who  sent  up  me- 

out.    With  regard  to  disestablishment,  the  As-  morials  on  the  subject  desired  to  institute  pro- 

sembly  adhered  to  its  resolutions  of  the  previ-  cesses  against  violators  of  the  law,  they  do  lo 

ous  year,  declaring  that  the  time  had  come  for  in  the  session  instead  of  in  the  Assembly.  Tbo 

advocating  such  a  measure,  and,  referring  to  minority  report  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  107 

the  teind  (tithe)  bill  before  Parliament,  re-  to  58.    An  overture  was  adopted,  to  be  scut 

solved  *^that  the  teinds  do  not  of  right  belong  down  to  the  presbyteries,  to  secure  from  than 

to  the  existing  establishment ;  that  they  ought  declarations  as  to  whether  the  present  liw 

to  be  administered  and  applied  with  a  view  to  should  be  continued  or  diaoontinned. 
the  good  of  the  community;  and  that,  until        XIII.WelbhCalyini8tioMkthodi8tChi7KIL 

this  question  is  raised,  and  while  things  con-  — The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church  for 

tinue  to  be  on  their  present  basis,  no  legislation  1881  showed  that  the  number  of  memben 

recognizing  that  basis,  and  proceeding  on  it,  was  118,251,  with  957  ministers,  ordained  lod 

ought  to  take  place,"  and  directed  a  petition  to  nnordained,  and  1,834  chapels  and  preachiiig 

be  prepared  in  accordance  with  these  views,  to  places.     The  income  of  the  Charon  for  the 

be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.  With  past  year  had  been  $786,750. 
regard  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian        XIV.   Pbssbytebian   Chxtboh  nr  Isilaxd. 

Knowledge,  an  institution  which,  endowed  be-  — The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterits 

fore  the  disruption  had  come,  in  consequence  Church  in  Ireland  met  in  Dublin  in  June.  The 

of  that  event  was  wholly  under  the  manage-  Rev.Dr.  Smyth  was  chosen  Moderator.  The  fti- 

ment  of  the  Established  Church,  while  the  tistical  reports  showed  that  a  decrease  of  1,221 

members  of  the  Free  Church  believed  that  had  taken  place  in  the  number  of  oommtai- 

they  should  equitably  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  cants,  and  of  416  in  the  number  of  stipend- 

its  administration,  the  Assembly  resolved,  in  payers,  while  the  total  amount  of  oontribntionfl, 

view  of  several  propositions  relative  to  its  £140,749,  was  higher  than  it  had  been  in  1880, 

management :  That  the  Church  could  **  not  be  but  about  £14,000  behind  the  receipts  of  1878 

satisfied  with  anything  short  of  tiie  opening  up  and  of  1879.    Of  this  amount  £44,948  had  been 

of  the  management  of  the  society,  and  the  re-  raised  for  ministers*  stipends,  £22,266  for  bd§' 

moval  of  the  restrictions  by  which  the  directors  tentation.    The  debt  of  the  Church  was  £77,- 

have  been  prevented,  since  1846,  from  appoint-  682,  or  £1,608  more  than  in  any  former  yetr. 

ing  any  persons  as  missionaries,  catechists,  or  The  reports  of  the  colonial  and  continfotii 

teachers  in  the  highlands  and  islands  except  missions  referred  to  succeasful  and  promisiiif 

members  of  the  Established  Church,'*  and  in-  work  that  had  been  done,  but  which  could  not 

struoted  its  committee  to  take  such  steps  as  it  be  followed  up  for  want  of  means.    The  SoS' 

might  deem  expedient  for  the  attainment  of  the  day-School    Society  reported  1,080   Sondij- 

ends  desired.    The  application  of  the  principle  schools,  with  8,997  teachers  and  an  average 

of  "  local  option  "  to  the  restriction  of  the  sale  attendance  of  78,144  children.     The  report  oo 

of  intoxicating  liquors  was  approved,  and  its  Irish  missions  showed  that  misuon  work  hid 

extension  to  Scotland  was  called  for.  been  carried  on  in  the  south  and  west  wUh 

XII.  Untted  Presbyterian  Chuboh  of  Soot-  considerable  success.    A  fund  for  aged  miaif' 

LAND. — The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church,  ters  was  instituted  by  the  present  Assemblj. 

as  presented  to  the  Synod  in  May,  showed  tiie  The  question  whether  toleration  should  be 

number  of  members  to  be  178,982,  or  152  less  given  to  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the 

than  the  number  reported  in  1879.    The  total  worship  of  the  churches,  had  been  a  subject  of 

income  of  the  Church  for  the  year  was  £888,-  discussion  in  the  general  assemblies  for  seTenl 

004,  showing  a  considerable  increase.    The  to-  years  without  a  final  decision  having  heca 

tal  amount  raised  for  congregational  purposes  reached  upon  it ;    and  several  churches  hid 

was  £244,747,  and  the  sum  raised  for  mission-  availed  themselves  of  the  sufferance  which 

ary  and  benevolent  purposes  was  £81,799.   The  was  accorded   them    from  one    aasemblj  to 

decrease  in  the  number  of  members,  which  ap-  another  to  introduce  and  use  organs.    The 

pears  to  be  becoming  quite  marked,  has  been  Assembly  now  resolved,  by  a  Tote  of  206  to 

the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  and  cor-  185,  to  prohibit  entirely  the  use  of  instniineDt« 

respondence  in  the  Scottish  press.  in  the  service  of  worship,  and  to  comroiDd  the 

The  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  congrc^tions  which  haa  introduced  them,  no- 
met  at  Edinburgh  May  2d.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  der  pain  of  discipline,  to  remove  them  imiDedi-  ^ 
the  Home  Mission  Secretary,  was  chosen  Mod-  ately.  Several  protests  were  filed  against  thk  "^ 
erator.  The  most  important  subject  considered  action,  and  a  new  overture  <m  the  sat^eet  wii 
was  that  of  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  presented,  to  be  considered  by  the  next  G«* 
the  churches.  Minority  and  minority  reports  oral  Assembly.  A  communication  wss  rcid 
of  committee  were  presented  upon  it.  The  ma-  from  the  Government  announcing  its  intcotioa 
jority  report  recommended  that  the  chnrcheB  to  grant  a  charter  to  Belfast  and  Deny  Col- 
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empow'ering  them  to  confer  degrees  in  Upon  the  retamofthe  Palmetto  Regiment  from 

ygy.  Mexico,  in  1848,  General  Preston  was  selected 

3  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  to  deliver  an  address  of  welcome.    His  oration 

General  Coanoil  of  the  Alliance  of  the  on  this  occasion  was  so  finished  and  eloquent 

tned  Ohurehee  holding  the  Presbyterian  that  it  stamped  him  as  the  foremost  orator  of 

n  met  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  Angast  16th,  the  South.    At  this  time  he  eschewed  politics, 

ippointed  Tuesday,  June  26,  1884,  as  the  although  persistently  urged  hj  his  friends  to 

for  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  the  ses-  accept  public  position.    A  few  years  later, 

to  continue  till  July  4th.  however,  he  overcame  his  scruples,  and  be- 

'.  Waldbnsiak    Chxtboh. — ^The  Walden-  came  a  candidate  for  State  Senator  against  the 

)hnrch  of  Italy  included,  according  to  the  celebrated  James  W.  Adams.    The   canvass 

ts  made  to  the  Synod  of  1881,  41  settled  was  one  of  the  most  stubborn  and  acrimonious 

egations,  34  stations,  150  places  visited  known  in  the*  State.    Preston  was  elected  by 

angelists,  46  teachers,  7  colporteurs,  8,225  a  small  majority.    He  served  for  several  terms 

lunicants,  and  437  catechumens.    The  re-  with  marked  ability.    A  series  of  able  liter- 

i  of  the  year  for  schools  and  missions  had  ary  papers,  contributed  by  him  to  periodicals 

110,500,  and  $18,000  had  been  raised  in  of  the  day,  incontinently  marked  him  as  possi- 

hnrch  for  the  augmentation  of  the  sti-  bly  the  first  litterateur  in  the  South.    General 

of  ministers.  Preston's  sBsthetio  tastes,  so  highly  caltivated, 

)  Annual  Synod  of  the  Waldensian  Church  rendered  him  a  connoisseur  of  the  fine  arts, 

eld  at  Florence  in  September.    The  Rev.  of  which  he  was  a  liberal  patron.    He  it  was 

ssor  Geymonat,  of  the  Waldensian  Col-  who  first  perceived  in  Hiram  Powers  that 

it  Florence,  presided.    The  most  impor-  genius    which,  through  his  munificent  inter- 

[iscussion  was  upon  a  report  of  a  commis-  position,  developed  into  the  master  sculptor, 

rhich  had  been  intrusted  with  the  revision  Through  gratitude.  Powers  made  General  rres- 

Liturgy.    The  revision  was  opposed  by  ton  the  recipient  of  the  first  replica  of  his  fa- 

iber  of  members,  who  favored  the  reten-  mous  "  Greek  Slave."    General  Preston  was 

i  the  old  Liturgy ;  but  the  Commission  an  ardent  secessionist.    He  went  to  Richmond 

vision  was  reappointed,  and  authorized  to  advocate  disunion  and  war.    When  hostilities 

Ltinue  its  work  for  another  year.    A  dele-  began,  he  assumed  command  of  a  regiment  in 

representing  the  Presbyterian  churches  Virginia,  and  was  in  the  first  battle  of  Manas- 

)tland,  announced  that  a  gift  of  £12,000,  sas.    He  was  subsequently  made  general.   After 

L  had  been  promised  by  the  members  of  the  war  he  went  immediately  to    England, 

churches  as  an  endowment  for  increas-  where  he  remained  for  some  time.  A  few 
e  stipends  of  the  pastors,  had  been  com-  y^ars  ago  he  delivered  an  oration  before  the 
L  A  similar  endowment,  in  the  promo-  Virginia  University,  in  which  he  opposed  rec- 
f  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  oncUiation.  This  drew  upon  him  the  vehe- 
terested  himself,  is  to  be  provided  by  the  ment  condemnation  of  the  Northern  and  South- 
Is  of  this  Church  in  England.  em  press.  To  the  day  of  his  death  he  enter- 
1.  PsBSBTTEBiAy  Allia.nob  OF  India. —  tducd  the  most  radical  views  concerning  the 
Vesbyterian  Alliance  of  India,  formed  of  wrongs  of  the  South,  and  her  right  to  secede 
irious  Presbyterian  churches  represented  from  the  Union.  He  had  been  an  honest  and 
ia,  held  its  second  session  in  June,  in  Alia-  consistent  but  bitter  adversary  of  fraternal 
1.  Nearly  all  of  the  twelve  churches,  ex-  reconciliation  between  the  North  and  South, 
he  most  distant  ones,  were  represented.  His  last  public  effort  was  his  address  delivered 
'orrison,  of  the  United  States,  was  chosen  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Confederate  monument 
rator.  The  chief  subjects  discussed  con-  in  Columbia  two  years  ago.  General  Preston 
3  the  union  of  the  native  communities  of  was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  physical  man- 
irious  Presbyterian  churches  in  India  into  hood,  over  six  feet  tall,  possessing  a  powerful 
rganization.  A  scheme  for  the  establish-  and  symmetrical  frame,  his  head  large  and 
of  a  college  at  Allahabad  was  also  con-  well  shaped  and  his  forehead  massive. 
d.  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
ESTON,  JoHi?  S.,  born  at  Abingdon,  Yir-  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 

April  13,  1809 ;  died  in  Columbia,  South  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 

ina,  in  1881.    When  very  young  he  en-  States  as  they  are  given  in  **The  Church  Al- 

the  University  of  Virginia,  and  soon  at-  manac "  for  1882 :   Number  of  dioceses,  48, 

d  the  attention  of  the  professors  by  his  with  15  missionary  districts  (including  Africa, 

^holarship.    He  pursued  with  great  Indus-  China,  and  Japan)  additional ;  whole  number 

fall  course  of  studies,  and  graduated  with  of  clergy,  3,406 ;  number  of  communicants, 

stion,  bearing  off  the  highest  honors  of  342,500 ;  number  of  Sunday-school  teachers  so 

iss.     After  finishing  his  university  course,  far  as  reported,  29,568;  number  of  Sunday- 

ade  an  extended  tour  through  Europe,  school  scholars,  288,536.   Amount  of  contribu- 

ing  several  years  in  Paris  and  Rome.    In  tions,  $6,749,043.  Number  of  baptisms,  42,619 ; 

be  located  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  number  of  confirmations,  23,967.    Whittaker^s 

g,  a  short  time  before,  married  a  daughter  ^*  Protestant  Episcopal  Almanac  and  Church 

ade   Hampton,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  List "  gives  the  following  statistics  by  dioceses : 
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DIOCESZS  AND  MISSIONS. 


Ckrgy. 


Akbimft. 
AIb«i7 


CalUbrniA 

Ccntnl  New  Tork  . . . 
Centnl  PennqrlTaola. 

ConxMctkut 

Delaware 

Easton 

Florida 

Food  do  Lac 


Oeoraia.. 
IlUaola... 


lodlana. 
Iowa.... 


Kentucky 

LoDff  Island 

IxnxiBiana 

Maine 

llaiylaod 

MaMachoaetts 

MkUgan 

Hinneaota 

MiBBiasippi. 

Miasomi*: 

Hebraaka 

Hew  Hampahire *  .. . . 

Hew  Jeraej 

Hew  Yorkt 

Horth  Carolina 

Horthern  Hew  Jer8<>T 

Ohio 

Pennajl?ania 

PftUbnrgh. 

Qjrincy 

Bhode  Island. 

South  CaroMna 

Bonthem  Ohio 


Bpringfleld. 
Tenneaaee.. 

Texaa. 

Tennont 

Tirginla 

Western  Michigan. . . . 
Western  New  York  • 

Weat  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 


Miasioiis. 


Oregon 

DakoU 

Colorado  and  Wyoming. . . 

Utah  and  Idaho 

Herada 

Hiobrara 

Northern  Texas 

Western  Texas 

Horthern  California. 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Montanaf 

Washington 

African  Missions 

China  Bfissions 

Japan  Missions. 

£arope  and  China  t 


Total 


16 

IS 

80 

9 

7 

IS 

11 

IS 

IS 

4 

8 

9 

14 

10 

7 

7 


27 

45 

US 

98 

IC 

17 

M 

29 

95 

106 

9« 

89 

ItjS 

148 

S7 

81 

M 

87 

80 

17 

S7 

80 

86 

84 

67 

47 

88 

89 

no 

65 

8S 

87 

86 

85 

97 

65 

84 

48 

27 

83 

166 

184 

150 

117 

67 

68 

^ 

68 
84 

K 

46 

8S 

89 

81 

87 

90 

78 

807 

803 

66 

83 

74 

66 

71 

71 

801 

188 

48 

68 

83 

80 

44 

44 

46 

64 

64 

48 

86 

81 

86 

88 

88 

85 

84 

89 

145 

160 

29 

27 

9S 

97 

19 

86 

69 

41 

86 
18 
84 
11 

7 
86 

8 
18 
18 

•  • 

11 
6 
8 

7 
6 
6 


8,616 

12,766 
1,080 
8,608 

12,578 
7,064 

80,696 
1,9» 
8,546 
1,651 
8362 
4,528 
6,476 
8,777 
4,017 
2,007 
4,150 

19,950 
8,566 
8,141 

20,858 

17.991 
7.958 
^064 
1,909 
6,886 
1,708 
8,066 
7,n4 

85,808 
^796 
8,108 
6,658 

86,871 
^838 
1,470 
6,629 
4,618 
6,061 
1,897 
8,738 
1,870 
8,867 

12,n8 
2,970 

12,000 
1,963 
4,327 


786 
625 

1,616 
647 
877 
647 

1,088 
858 
680 
162 
821 
806 
447 
408 

n 

600t 


8,401     I    8,085    \9UJb80 


The  clergy  are  compoBed  of  64  bishops,  one 
bishop-elect,  and  8,401  priests  and  deacons. 
Whole  nnmber  of  missions  nnder  the  care  of 
the  Chnrch  (from  incomplete  reports),  1,221; 
number  of  candidates  for  orders,  891 ;  number 
of  baptisms,  so  far  as  reported,  44,968;  ot 
confirmations,  26,401 ;  number  of  Smiday- 
school  teachers,  84,868;  of  Sanday-school 
scholars,  804,962 ;  total  amount  of  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Church,  $7,811,786.  The  col- 
umn of  **  communicants  *'  shows  an  increase  of 
8,789  over  the  previous  year.    The  contribu- 
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tions  were  larger  than  in  1880  by  $29a,0Sl 
The  educatiomu  institutions  nnder  the  directioB 
of  the  Church  include  11  colleges  and  13  theo- 
logical seminaries.  The  ^^  foreign  chorchfi" 
organized  and  forming  part  of  the  ProUiUit 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  8tat€s  under 
the  canon  include  one  church  at  Nice  and  two 
at  Paris,  France ;  one  church  in  Dresden,  G«r- 
many;  one  in  Rome  and  one  in  Florence, 
Italy;  one  in  Geneva,  Switzerland;  one  in 
Athens,  Greece;  and  a  missicm  in  HaviDa, 
Cuba.  The  churches  at  Florence  and  Atbem 
are  vacant. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hopkins,  of  Williimspoft, 
Pennsylvania,  has  published  the  following 
table,  showing  the  ratio  of  communicants  in 
this  Church  to  the  population  in  the  serenl 
States,  as  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  reports 
of  the  census  and  of  the  statistics  of  tk 
Church  for  1880: 

itoi  \u 

Connectlciit 80 

Bbode  Iilaad 48 

Muykod 49 

New  York 67 

Delaware 78 

KewJenejr 76 

Vermont 100 

Meeaachnsetts 108 

Penosylraola 112  I  Georgia. 

Yirginia 117       " 

Colorado  and  WromiDg.  1»9 

Both  Virglniaa  united..  148 

Michigan 160 

Minneaou 161 

New  Hampahlre 167 

Florida 172 

Nevada. 188 

Wiaconiin 189 

CaUfomia 209 

South  Carolina 218 

Oregon  and  Waahingtoo  284 

Montana,  Utah,  A  Idaha  S46 

In  1870  the  Church  returned  one  conmnmi* 
cant  to  every  175  persons  of  the  total  popolft' 
tion  of  the  country,  including  Chinese  and  non- 
tribal  Indians.  In  1880  it  had  one  conmnim- 
cant  to  every  148  of  the  whole  popnlatico. 

Bishop  Thomas  Atkinson,  of  North  Ctro- 
lina,  died  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  his  place  vas 
taken  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Benedict  Ltdh^ 
D.  D.,  who  had  been  chosen  Assistant-Bisbopof 
the  Diocese  in  1878. 

Bishop  John  Barrett  Kerf  oot,  of  Fittsbor;^, 
died  on  the  18th  of  July.  The  Rev.  Cortlindt 
Whitehead,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Gencnl 
Convention  of  1880  to  consider  the  feanbUitr 
of  securing  for  the  "  Book  of  Common  Pwy^f  ^ 
liturgical  enrichment  and  increased  flexibilitj 
in  use,  held  its  tirst  meeting  in  the  dtyof  Nev 
York,  January  18th.  The  work  of  reriet 
was  distributed  among  three  sub-committetf. 
and  resolutions  were  adopted  dedaring,  Ift* 
that  the  committee  ''asserts  at  the  outset  itt 
conviction  that  no  alteration  should  be  na^ 
touching  either  statements  or  standards  of  doe- 
trine  in  the  *  Book  of  Common  Prayer  * ;  aiA 
2d,  that  in  all  its  suggestions  and  acta  it  ibiD 
be  guided  by  those  principles  of  liturgical  cca* 
struction  and  ritual  use  which  have  guided  tk 
compilation  and  amendmenta  of  the  'Book of 


North  Carolfna. 

Dakota 

231 

Ohio 

.    f»-T 

Nebraaka 

.    M 

Maine 

.  nt 

T^mriaiaiia 

•17 

Weat  Virginia 

miDoia 

.  n 

Georgia. 

Alabania.. 

T^xaa 

.    MI 

m 

Mlaaoorl 

Iowa 

.  m 

Keotnckj 

.    4!4 

Ml 

M5-1 

Indiana.        MBi 

MiaalsaippL MB 

Arkanaaa SM 

New  Mevim  and  Aii- 
aona 1^ 
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(Common  Prayer,'  and  have  made  it  what  it  the  caases  which  lead  to  intemperance ;  8,  the 

is.'^  reformation  of  the  intemperate.    Its  constitn- 

The  three  dioceses  within  the  State  of  Dli-  tion  declares  that  *^  recognizing  temperance  as 

Dois  took  steps  to  organize  themselves  into  a  the  law  of  the  Gospel,  and  total  abstinence  as 

Province  daring  1880  and  prior  to  the  meeting  a  rale  of  expediency  in  certain  cases,  and  fully 

of  the  General  Convention  in  that  year ;  and,  and  freely  according  to  every  man  the  right  to 

is  required  by  the  canon,  they  submitted  to  decide  in  the  exercise  of  his  Christian  liberty 

the  General  Convention  for    its    approval  a  whether  or  not  he  will  adopt  such  a  rale,  this 

Iraft  0^  the  organization  and  of  the  powers  society  lays  down  as  the  basis  on  which  it  rests 

vrhich  {ney  proposed  it  sboald  exercise.    The  and  from  which  its  work  shall  be  conducted  a 

organization  and  its  constitution  were  approved  anion  and  co-operation  on  eqaal  terms  for  the 

ij   both  houses  of  the  General  Convention,  promotion  of  temperance  between  those  who 

except  a  provision   relative  to  the  establish-  use  moderately  ana  those  who  entirely  abstain 

nent   of   an  appellate  court,  to   which   the  from  intoxicating  drinks  as  beverages/' Among 

Souse  of  Bishops  made  objections.     The  first  the  means  relied  upon  by  the  society  for  the 

neeting  of  the  Provincial  Synod  for  business  promotion  of  its  obpect,  besides  religions  influ- 

^as  held  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  January  26th,  ence  and  subordination  to  it,  are — 1,  systematic 

^hen  the  three  bishops  and  five  clergymen  teaching  on  the  physical,  social,  and  moral  evils 

md  five  laymen,  as  delegates  from  each  of  the  of  intemperance,  by  means  of  sermons,  lectures, 

lioceses,  were  present.    The  Bishop  of  Quincy  and  the  press ;  2,  the  formation  of  diocesan 

>re9ided.    The  Synod  engaged  actively  in  the  and  parochial  societies  on  the  general  plan  of 

liscnsaion  of  the  question  of  organizing  an  ap-  the  general  society,  and  in  afiSliation  with  it ; 

>ellate  court,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  3,  counter-attractions,  including  the  promotion 

he  House  of  Bishops  to  that  measure.    It  was  of  coffee-houses,  workingmen^s  benefit  socie- 

naintained  that  while  the  House  of  Bishops  ties  and  associations,  reading-rooms,  with  so- 

lad  declined  to  approve  giving  the  power  to  cial  gathering  for  amusement  as  well  as  for  in- 

orm  a  court,  and  the  House  of  Delegates  had,  struction ;  4,  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 

ifter  long  resistance,  acquiesced  in  its  action  eating  beverages,  to  be  urged  on  the  intemper- 

^or  the  sake  of  saving  the  rest  of  the  measure,  ate  and  those  under  special  peril,  and  to  be  rec- 

he  latter  house  had  defined  that  its  acqui-  ommended  to  the  temperate  under  certain  cir- 

sscence  was  based  on  the  express  ground  that  cumstances,  and  especially  to  the  young,  as  a 

lince  the  proposed  court  was  to  be  ^^  first  insti-  safeguard  against  temptation. 

;ated  by  the  several  dioceses,  under  the  per-  The  seventh  Church  C<mgreM  was  held  in 

niasion  already  granted  by  Article  6  of  the  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  October  25th,  26th, 

Donstitution,^'  this  power  did  not  need  the  ap-  and  27th.    The  bishop  of  the  diocese  presided, 

oroval  of  the  General  Convention.    The  record  and  opened  the  Congress  with  an  inaugural  ad- 

>f  the  action  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Gen-  dress.    The  proceedings  of  the  sessions  con- 

)ral  Convention  in  1871  was  read,  showing  that  sisted  of  discussions,  previously  arranged  for, 

>oth  houses  had  then,  in  the  clearest  manner,  as  follows :   '^  Civil  Service  Reform  " — ^papers 

"ecognized  the  precise  diocesan  right  which  it  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Gibbons,  Joseph  Packard, 

Rras  now  proposed  to  exercise,  and  it  was  held  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  Seth  Low, 

iiat  the  action  of  both  houses  in  1871  could  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York ;  ^*  Methods  of 

ftot  be  repealed  by  a  want  of  consent  on  the  Charity  Organization  ^' — papers  by  the  Rev.  S. 

>art  of  one  house  in  1880.    A  preamble,  citing  H.  Gurteen,  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Giesy,  and  Robect 

;he  precise  language  of  the  action  of  the  Gen-  Treat  Paine,  Esq. ;  ^^  The  Revision  of  the  King 

iral  Convention  in  1871,  was  added  to  the  James  Version  of  the  New  Testament" — ^pa- 

*esolation  it  was  proposed  to  adopt,  and  the  pers  by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  Smith,  D.  D., 

ueasure,  asserting  the  right  to  act  in  the  estab-  the  Hon.  George  Lunt,  and  the  Rev.  Walter 

ishment  of  the  court,   and    embodying  the  Mitchell ;   ^^  The  Relations  of  Parishes  to  the 

Iraft  of  a  canon  for  its  organization,  was  Dioceses  and  the  Dioceses  to  the  General  Con- 

laased.     The  canon  has,  in  order  to  be   of  vention,  in  the  Matter  of  Jurisdiction  and  Rep- 

'orce,  to  receive  first  the  approval  of  each  of  resentation  " — papers  by  tlie  Rev.  John  Henry 

h»  three  diocesan  conventions  represented  in  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  tne  Rev.  G.  W.  Ridgely,  and 

lie  provincial  organization.    This  is  the  first  the  Rev.  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  D.  D. ;  "  Liturgical 

'eal  atep  that  has  been  taken  toward  the  organ-  Growth  " — papers  by  the  Rev,  Joseph  F.  Gar- 

zation  of  a  Court  of  Appeals  in  this  Church,  rison,  M.  D.,  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Beardsley,  D.  D., 

rhe  bishops  were  requested  to  confer  and  re-  and  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D. ;  **  Educa- 

lort  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod  con-  tion  of  Divinity  Students" — papers  by  the  Rev. 

leming  the  practicability  of  establishing  any  F.  C.  Ewen,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Donal,  the 

kducational  or   charitable  institutions  to   be  Rev.  Leighton  Parks,  and  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Fair- 

inder  the  care  of  the  province.  bairn,  D.  D. ;  "  Spiritual  Culture" — papers  by 

A  Churoh  Temperance  Society  has  been  or-  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Stoddard,  the  Rev.  Benjamin 

(anized  and  placed  under  the  02  officio  presi-  Franklin,D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.Lindsay.  Be- 

lency  of  the  presiding  bishop.      Its  objects  sides  the  papers,  each  of  the  subjects  was  oonsid- 

Lre  declared  in  its  constitution  to  be — 1,  the  ered  in  verbal  addresses  by  *^  appointed  speak- 

^romotion  of  temperance ;  2,  the  removal  of  ers,"  who  were  followed  by  volunteer  speakers. 
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The  receipts  of  the  Cammitieefor  Domeitie 
Miaums  for  the  jear,  as  reported  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  board  in  October,  had  been  (220,- 
593,  or,  ezclading  legacies  and  special  contribu- 
tions, $143,160.  Its  work  had  been  condacted 
at  an  expense  of  four  and  a  little  more  than  one 
tenth  per  cent  of  the  receipts.  The  commit- 
tee haa  employed  as  agents  in  thirteen  mission- 
ary jurisdictions  and  thirty  diocese^— among 
white  people,  12  missionary  bishops  and  288 
clergymen;  among  colored  people,  18  white 
clergymen,  11  colored  clergymen,  8  lay  read- 
ers, and  14  teachers;  among  the  Chinese,  1 
Chinese  clergyman;  among  Indians,  1  mis- 
sionary bishop,  12  white  clergymen,  13  native 
clergymen,  1  white  catechist,  9  native  cate- 
chists,  8  teachers,  and  13  women  helpers ;  in 
all,  894  agents. 

The  receipts  of  the  Committee  far  Foreign 
Mistions  had  been  $185,758.  The  cost  of  ad- 
ministration and  collection  had  been  six  and 
three  tenths  per  cent  of  the  amount  realized. 
The  condition  of  the  missions  was  represented 
in  the  report  as  follows:  Greece,  1  school  at 
Athens  with  1  American,  4  Greek  assistants, 
and  4  pupil  teachers ;  Africa,  1  bishop,  8  pres- 
byters, 33  other  agents,  857  communicants; 
China,  1  bishop,  6  presbyters,  66  other  agents, 
408  communicants;  Japan,  1  bishop,  6  pres- 
byters, 28  other  agents,  101  communicants; 
Hayti,  1  bishop,  10  presbyters,  67  other  agents, 
864  communicants ;  Mexico,  1  bishop,  1  bishop- 
elect,  12  presbyters,  74  other  agentei  8,801  at- 
tendants on  public  worship.  Pupils  in  Day 
and  Boarding  SchooU :  m  Greece,  number 
not  returned ;  in  Africa,  488 ;  in  China,  726 ; 
in  Japan,  74 ;  in  Hayti,  247 ;  in  Mexico,  468. 


The  Womah*$  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  ^ 
Missions  received  during  the  financial  yetr 
of  1881  $49,462  in  money,  and  the  ?il«e 
of  $94,238  in  boxes,  or  contributions  is 
kmd,  making  a  total  of  $148,695.  Ito  to- 
tal receipts  for  the  ten  years  of  its  exist^ice 
amounted  to  $789,195.  The  Society  hsd  dur- 
ing its  past  year  maintained  150  scholtrships 
and  paid  the  salaries  of  20  women  misdoo- 
aries,  and  now  proposed  the  estabtthmcot 
of  two  salary  funds — domestic  and  foreifn 
— for  the  payment  of  all  salari^  of  mission- 
ary women. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mexican  Leagw, 
a  society  having  for  its  object  the  edocation  of 
a  native  ministry  in  Mexico,  was  held  in  the 
city  of  New  York  April  19th.  The  Bishop  of 
Delaware  presided  at  this  meeting  of  the 
League.  The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the 
year  had  been  $20,257,  and  it  had  a  baknee 
on  hand  of  $828.  The  receipts  for  th«  put 
five  years  had  exceeded  $75,400. 

PRUSSIA,*  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  fonning 
part  of  the  German  Empire.  King,  Williim  I, 
German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia.  The 
Prussian  Ministry  at  the  close  of  1881  was  coo- 

£osed  as  follows :  President  of  the  llinistTj, 
[inister  of  Foreign  AfiTairs  and  of  Commem, 
Prince  Bismarck ;  War,  General  Kameke;  Pub- 
lic Works,  Maybach ;  Finances,  Bitter ;  Interior, 
Puttkammer;  Agriculture,  Dr.  Lucius;  Jf»- 
tice.  Dr.  Friedberg ;  WonJiip  and  EdacatioD, 
Von  Gossler. 

The  population,  according  to  the  new  censoi 
of  1880,  amounted  to  27,278.911,  divided  u 
follows  among  the  different  provinces  and  ^^ 
ligious  denominations : 


PBOVDrCES. 

Euteni  PrnsaU 

Western  PniBsiA 

Bnndeobuig 

PtnneraaiA. 

Poeen 

BileeiA. 

Saxony , 

Schleswig-Holstein 

Hanorer 

WeetphaHa 

HeMe-Nasaan , 

Bhlne  ProTtnce 

HobeaxoUern 

Total 


ETMIftltwI. 


17,645,409 


Calbolle. 


1,656,498 

«49,70S 

682,785 

698,694 

8,189.529 

181,529 

1,498,864 

28,878 

fOifin 

1,111,962 

1,667,489 

9,082,088 

2,154,668 

145,498 

1,111,888 

8,897 

1,842,045 

958,806 

949,588 

1,070,107 

1,087,597 

420,888 

1,078,898 

t,944,250 

8,221 

64,891 

9,905^186 


^•WB. 


18,918 

96.547 

66,245 

18,686 

56.609 

62,689 

6,700 

8,629 

14,790 

18,810 

41,816 

48,694 

771 


868,790 


Othm. 


10,617 
S,929 

8,659 

a,4ii 

2309 
6,716 
^146 
8,8<7 
4J^ 
4,799 
^060 
T.76t 
141 


64,088 


1,406,9H 

1,WMIT 
4,09T,9lft 
9,ni0IT 

141U« 
9490.1« 

t,a«,fd 

4,07ilM 

cr,9M 


fiss^:ni 


The  budget  estimates  of  both  revenue  and 
expenditures  during  each  of  the  four  years  from 
1879  to  1882  (the  nuancial  year  ending  March 
81st ;  in  marks,  one  mark  being  equal  to  $.238) : 

TEAR.  fUroRM  and  tsptBdlta*  wah. 

1879 718,857,764 

1890 711,600,758 

1881 799.200,581 

1862 918,070,416 

Direct  taxes  form  the  chief  source  of  reve- 
nue, and,  next  to  them,  the  receipts  from  state 
railways.  In  recent  years  the  income  from 
railways  and  other  state  undertakings,  such  as 
mines,  has  been  largely  increasing,  showing  a 
tendency  to  become  a  &r  more  fruitful  source 


of  revenue  than  all  taxation,  direct  or  iadireet. 
The  public  debt  of  the  kingdom,  acoordiBg 
to  the  budget  of  1881-'82,  was  1,995,812,9^ 
marks,  of  which  86,470,666  marim  were  debti 
of  the  new  provinces. 

The  Diet  assembled  after  the  bdidaTf  m 
January  8th,  and  adjourned  on  February  tid. 
Three  questions  particularly  dwmed  the  attea- 
tion  of  the  House  during  this  sesaioD— tbe  re , 
mission  of  three  months'  class  taxes  and  tb« 
lower  grades  of  the  income-tax  to  the  aggr^ 
gate  amount  of  14,000,000  marka,  the  dt^wd 

•  For  addlttooal  atatiatksa  and  Inftnmtkn,  Me  «ttelt  60- 
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moneys  acoming  to  Prussia  from  the  sur-  Prinoe  Bismarok,  in  reply,  declared  that  no  ne- 

!  the  imperial  revenue,  and  the  relation  gotiations  were  on  foot  hetween  the  empire 

choroh  to  the  state.    Article  Y  of  the  and  the  Vatican.     The  Prussian  Diet  would 

July  5,  1880,  provided  that  auy  priest  furnish  an  opportunity  to  give  further  explana- 

*ly  appointed  hy  the  state  might  admin-  tions,  as  Prussia,  of  all  other  states,  was  most 

le  sacraments  and  read  mass  in  vacant  interested.    An  amount  would  be  asked  for  in 

>s,  or  in  those  parishes  whose  priests  the  Prussian  budget  to  enable  the  Government 

temporarily  unable  to  attend  to  their  to  bring  about  a  direct  diplomatic  intercourse 

Herr  Windthorst,  the  leader  of  the  between  the  Vatican  and  Prussia, 
ic  Oenter,  introduced  a  bill  early  in  the  The  discussion  on  the  bill  for  the  remission 
to  extend  thb  privilege  to  priests  not  of  taxes  was  begun  on  January  28th.  It  showed 
ized  by  the  state.  The  bill  was  conoid-  that  it  was  barely  expected  that  the  measure 
1  its  first  and  second  reading  on  January  could  be  permanently  carried  out  The  Right 
The  Minister  of  Worship,  Herr  von  Putt*  even  brought  forward  a  financial  plan  of  their 
)r,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  reminded  own.  The  Minister  of  Finance  opposed  it  most 
use  that  the  same  proposition  had  been  energetically.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
d  by  the  Government  and  voted  down  spoke  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  king- 
lajority  of  the  House  a  half-year  previ-  dom,  which,  he  declared,  was  improving.  The 
id  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  Gov-  bill  was  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  248  to  106, 
it  should  change  its  views  now.  He  although  the  different  groups  voting  for  it  were 
the  assertion  made  by  Herr  Windthorst  actuated  by  widely  different  motives.  In  the 
e  Catholic  population  of  Prussia  was  not  House  of  Lords  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  major- 
ntly  provided  with  spiritual  advisers,  ity  of  53,  after  a  stormy  debate,  in  the  course 
tal  number  of  parishes  in  Prussia  was  of  which  the  former  Minister  of  Finance,  Gam p- 
with  8,800,000  parishioners,  of  which  hausen,  severely  criticised  the  present  financial 
nshes,  with  170,000  parishioners,  or  three  policy  of  the  Chancellor.  Prince  Bismarck,  in 
it  of  the  total  number,  were  not  properly  reply,  held  Herr  Camphausen  responsible  for 
3d  for.  He  desired  nothing  more  than  the  present  financial  crisis,  and  compared  Prus- 
but  did  not  think  the  proper  way  to  se-  sia,  upon  Herr  Camphausen^s  retirement,  to  an 
was  to  be  constantly  attacxing  the  laws,  estate  which  had  been  completely  exhausted, 
.spirited  debate  on  the  27th,during  which  The  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
on  Bennigsen  spoke  against  the  bill,  and  providing  for  the  disposal  of  moneys  accruing 
L  Windthorst  and  Reichensperger  for  it,  to  Prussia  from  the  surplus  of  the  imperial  rev- 
l  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  254  to  115.  enue  due  to  the  new  indirect  taxes  was  begun 
;  those  voting  for  the  bill  were  the  mem-  on  February  3d.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
f  the  Center,  the  Poles,  and  a  few  Lib-  Herr  Richter,  the  leader  of  the  party  of  Prog- 
nd  Progressists.  Notwithstanding  the  ress,  and  at  present  considered  the  ablest  de- 
attitude  of  the  Government  to  the  prop-  hater  in  the  German  Parliament,  vehemently 
}  of  the  Catholic  Center,  the  negotiations  attacked  Prince  Bismarck's  customs  policy,  the 
le  Vatican,  which  were  begun  in  1880,  failure  of  which,  he  said,  the  Chancellor  was 
led  during  1881.  According  to  the  law  trying  to  cover  by  empty  promises.  The  ofB- 
),  an  administrator  may  be  appointed  for  cial  reports  respecting  the  improved  condition 
tse  by  a  ministerial  order,  without  requir-  of  commerce  and  industry  were  fabrications. 
1  to  subscribe  the  required  oath,  as  long  The  decadence  of  trade  was  solely  owing  to 
)erformed  his  other  duties  to  the  state.  Prince  Bismarck's  policy.  The  rise  in  the 
as  done  in  the  dioceses  of  Paderbom  price  of  food  and  the  duties  on  grain  and  pe- 
nabrdck ;  while  Treves  received  a  bishop  troleum  had  caused  the  present  distress,  which 
person  of  Dr.  Eorum,  and  Fulda  in  the  the  bill  was  not  calculated  to  alleviate.  Prince 
of  Dr.  Eapp,  of  whom  particularly  Dr.  Bismarck  said  the  bill  would  have  to  be  passed 
1  had  in  former  years  made  himself  ob-  by  the  aid  of  a  supplementary  session  of  the 
s  to  the  Prussian  Government.  In  Fulda  Diet.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  improve 
luestrated  property  of  the  chapter  was  German  agriculture,  and  to  protect  it  from  the 
d  by  the  Government,  while  in  the  dis-  effects  of  bad  harvests  in  other  countries.  His 
'  Minden  the  Catholic  priests  were  again  principle  was  to  equalize  the  rate  of  direct 
ted  to  take  part  in  the  inspection  of  taxation,  which  was  too  high,  with  the  rate  of 
tools.  Another  concession  made  by  the  indirect  taxation,  which  was  too  low.  Of  the 
in  Government  to  the  Vatican  was  the  direct  taxes  he  only  desired  to  retain  for  the 
tion  of  the  Prussian  legation  to  the  Holy  Government  the  income-taxes,  while  he  was 
Tegotiations  had  been  conducted  for  some  willing  to  hand  over  the  other  taxes  to  the  dis- 
r  Kurd  von  Schldzer,  the  German  Min-  tricts  and  communes.  In  this  way  he  wished 
1  Washington,  who  had  been  sent  to  to  relieve  those  who  earned  their  livelihood  by 
on  a  special  mission.  On  November  manual  labor  from  all  taxation.  On  the  sub- 
rofessor  Virchow,  in  the  German  Parlia-  ject  of  monopolies  he  said:  ** Tobacco  must 
isked,  during  the  discussion  of  the  bud-  produce  more  revenue  than  hitherto.  I  must 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  for  in-  have  larger  resources,  and  I  consider  tobacco 
on  on  the  negotiations  with  the  Vatican,  the  most  suitable  means  of  obtaining  them. 
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Parliamentary  conflicts  will   not   make   me  getic  ineasares  to  abate  the  excitement  and  to 

swerve  from  mjr  principles,  and  I  shall  not  re-  stop  the  agitation.    (See  Jews,  etc.) 

tire  nntil  the  Emperor  commands  me  to  do  The  Goyemment   purchased   a  number  o( 

so.-*    In  conclasion,  he  called  apon  the  House  railroads  during  the  year,  although  the  Rbeis- 

not  to  let  this  matter  rest,  but  to  push  it  ear-  Nahe  Railroad,  which  caused  considenible  di»- 

nestly,  and  thus  relieve  the  communes  of  some  cussion  in  the  Diet,  was  not  among  the  number, 

of  their  burdens.     The  bill  on  February  5th  PUBUO  DOCUMENTS.     Menage  of  Prair 

was  referred  to  a  special  committee.  dent  Arthub,  at  the  First  Seaum  of  the  Forty' 

The  reform  of  local  administration  led  to  a  eetenth  Congress^  commencing  December  6^  18SL 

Cabinet  crisis  in  February.    The  Lower  House  ^^  ,^  Skkatb  akd  House  of  RKPEMniTAiivn 

had  amended  the  Government  bill  to  the  ef-  or  tux  United  States  :  Ao  appalliDg  calamity  h» 

feet  that  the  supervision  of  the  local  adminis-  befallen  the  American  people  smoe  their  cboscn  lep- 

tration  be  intrusted  to  a  local  council  instead  rescntatives  last  met  m  the  halls  where  you  are  now 

of  to  the  Landratb,  the  local  government  offi-  JT'tSlI,  J^^^t^'^ijr^hS'.S^^t'S 

cial,  as  was  proposed  by  the  bill.     AVhen  re-  year  the  nation  has  been  blessed.     Its  harve«U  hat* 

turned   to   the   House   of   Lords,    Count   von  oeen  plenteous ;  its  varied  industries  have  thriTea; 

Eulenburg  accepted  the  amendment.     A  few  the  health  of  its  people  has  been  preserved  j  it  has 

minutes   afterward   Herr  Rommel,  a  clerk  in  maintained withforeim governments  the m»di«tobed 

.,".,...         ff  r\      -«           T>  •         T>'            17  relations  of  amity  and  peace.      For  these  mamftst*- 

the  Mmistry  of  Commerce,  Prmce  Bismarck's  ^o^g  ^f  ^ns  favor,  we^we  to  Him  who  holds  our 

special  department,  stated  that  the  Chancellor's  destiny  in  his  hands  the  tribute  of  our  gratefU  dcro- 

presence  was  prevented  by  illness,  and  read  a  tion. 

paper  to  the  eflPect  that  Prince  Bismarck  could  To  that  mysterioiw  eMrdse  of  his  win,  which  1m 

«-r.*  r.rvnarvn4^  *^  ;n4^»r.fl«^  4^u^  ^„^^^^rA^^  ^fi  «^»«  takcu  fiom  US  Uio  lovcQ  and  illustrious  atuen  wbo 

not  consent  to  mtrust  the  super^sion  of  com-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^  j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^      ^^  ^^  j^  ^, 

munes  to  irresponsible  bodies.     He  would  sub-  ^o^  and  submission. 

mit  the  bill  to  the  Emperor,  but  would  insist  The  memory  of  his  exalted  character,  of  his  noUi 

on  its  revision  in  a  government  sense  before  achievements,  and  of  his  patriotic  life  will  be  tresi- 

applying  it  to  other  provinces.     This  deck-  ^^  ^^^  e^®*"  ■»  *  "«<=^  possession  of  the  whole  peo- 

ration  caused  the  greatest  excitement  in  the  P  The  announcement  of  his  death  drew  ftt)m  foreign 

House,  and  although  the  bill  was  adopted  as  governments  and  peoples  tributes  of  sympathy  idcI 

amended    by  the   Lower  House,  thus   giving  sorrow  which  history  will  record  as  sifnal  tokeof  of 

Count  Eulenburg  a  vote  of  confidence,  the  lat-  the  kinship  of  nations  and  the  federation  of  mankind. 

ter  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  offic^,  which  The  filing  of  good-will  between  our  own  Govot- 

c»o^«^  «v/  1/^  x^Ai<DTcu  v^i.    ««,  vrixtvv,   vv^^xi  ment  and  that  of  Great  Britam  was  never  more  msrked 

reouest  was  granted   by  the  Jijnperor.      Ihe  than  at  present.    In  recognition  of  this  pk«Bin£  &rt, 

bill  was  finally  lost,  as  the  two  Houses  could  I  du^oted,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ]ate  centennial  cele- 

not  agree  upon  it.  bration  at  Yorktown,  that  a  salute  be  given  to  tbt 

Important  ministerial  changes  occurred  in  British  flag.                                  v  u  i    u  n  «.«-. 

Tr.«^  «ri,««  ♦!.«  u;»:o4.,v.  rv4?  w™k:«   Tr««  !>«♦♦  Save  for  the  correspondence  to  which  1  shaD  pbkt 

June  when  the  Minister  of  Worship,  Von  Putt-  hereafter  in  relation  to  the  proposed  canal  across  the 

kammer,  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Inte-  isthmus  of  Panama,  little  has  occurred  worthy  «« 

rior  in  place  of  Count  Eulenburg ;  while  Herr  mention  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  two  ooos- 

von  Gossler,  Under-Secretary  of  State  and  the  tries.  ,    .     ,              ^    ^            «       ,  . 

P'P^i^f  «:?f  the  (^rm«.  Parliament,  was  ap-  ..ig^Sy'^^J^bfjhf SSS^  iS^^t^?* 

pomted  Mimster  of  Worship.  ing  in  Ml  the  sum  of  £16,000,  most  of  which  htf 

The  new  Economical   Council,   created  by  been  already  distributed.    As  the  terms  of  the  settle 

law  of  November  15,  1880,  met  on  January  ment  Included  compensation  for  imuriea  raffned  by 

2rth  and  closed  February  11th.     It  consists  of  J»^  fishermen  at  Aroee  Bay,  there  Lm  be«j  i^i^ 

seventy.five  members,  who  are  to  serve  for  five  ^^^^^  S2L         '  '"^           "^            "^ 

years.     It  is  to  give  its  opinion  on  drafts  of  Theparticipationof  Americans  m  the  exhihitiooi  it 

bills  and  decrees  relating  to  important  econom-  Melbourne  and  Sydney  will  t>e  approvinglj  meo- 

ical  interest  in  commerce,  trades,  agriculture,  tioned  in  the  reports  ot  the  two  exhibitiwis,  soon  » 

and  forestry,  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  ^^'^"^'^^  ^  ^""T^Lr.  .I^LT'^l^!^^ 
IT"       c          ha     i^           1       x-u          i.i         A     I  readiness  of  our  countermen  to  make  suooeisnil  oon»- 
Kmg  for  ratification;  also  the  motions  to  be  petition  in  distant  fields  of  enterprise, 
made  and  the  votes  to  be  cast  by  the  Prussian  Negotiations  for  an  International  Copyright  Coo- 
members  of  the  Federal  Council  so  far  as  they  vention  are  in  hopeful  progress, 
relate  to  economical  questions.    The  principal  ,The  surrendw  of  Sitting  BuU  uid  his  forc«  ipj 

quesrion   considered  by  the  CouncU  was  fhe  S^^rS^l^^f'^B^AL^In&l^ 

Accident  Insurance  Jiill  which  was  submitted  der  in  quest  of  sustenance.     Upon  this  subject  •  oor- 

to  the  German  Parliament.     (See  Gebmanv.)  respondence  has  been  opened,  which  V^'^^U^ 

Disturbances  directed  against  the  Jews  oc-  adequate  understanduur.    Our  troope  have  onknte 

ourred  in  the  provinces  of  Pomerania  and  *''2;^  "^''''****^Hl~v  v?Z!  J£SL5w 
•or  -  r»—  J  •  i.u  'x  *  Tj  T  A  The  presence  at  the  Yorktown  oelebratian  oc  rep- 
West  Prussia,  and  m  the  city  of  Berhn.  A  resenUtivesof  the  French  Kepublic  and  descendinti 
strong  agitation  against  them  was  led  by  nu-  ofLafayette  and  of  his  gallant  compatriots  who  wer« 
merous  prominent  men,  among  them  the  court  our  iJlies  in  the  Revolution,  has  serred  to  ■t'^"^'^ 
preacher,  Stdcker.     Many  petitions  directed  the  spirit  of  good-wDl  which  haa  alwayi  exi^ad  »- 

against  the  Jews,  signed  by  over  250,000  per-  ^l^'i  t?u*^^SS<;d  with  the  preceding,  of  the 

sons,  were  sent  to  the  German  Parliament.    In  Bl-metallic  Conference  held  during  the  summer  st  tbt 

the  fall  of  the  year  the  Gk>yernment  took  ener-  dty  of  Paria.    No  acoord  was  retidied,  but  a  vafaabfe 
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of  views  was  had,  and  the  conference  Government  has  repeatedly  demanded  that  exemplary 

ar  he  renewed.  jostioe  he  done. 

ectrical  Exhibition  and  Congress  also  held  The  Swiss  Government  has  again  solicited  the  good 

9  country  was  creditably  represented  by  offices  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  lor  the 

cialists  who,  in  the  absence  of  an  appro-  protection  of  its  citizens  in  countries  where  it  is  not 

aerously  lent  their  efficient  aid  at  the  in-  itself  represented.    This  request  has,  within  proper 

i  State  Department.     While  our  exhibitors  limits,  been  granted. 

St  di:itinctivclv  American  field  of  achieve-  Our  agents  in  Switzerland  have  been  instructed  to 
von  several  valuable  awards,  1  recommend  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  authorities  of  cer- 
»s  provide  for  the  repayment  of  the  per-  tain  communes  in  permitting  the  emigration  to  this 
scs  incurred,  in  the  pubhc  interest,  by  the  countrv  of  criminals  and  other  objectionable  persons. 
mmissioDcrs  and  delegates.  Several  such  persons,  throu^a^h  the  co-operation  of  the 
questions  respecting  the  status  of  our  Commissioners  of  Emigration  at  New  York,  have 
citizens  in  Germany  have  arisen  during  been  sent  back  by  the  steamers  which  brought  them, 
d  the  causes  of  complaint,  especially  in  A  continuance  of  this  course  may  prove  a  more  effect- 
Lorraine,  have  practically  ceased  through  ual  remedy  than  diplomatic  remonstrance, 
ction  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  ao-  Treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  for  the 

often-expressed  views  on  the  subject,  regulation  of  consular  privileges,  have  been  concluded 

tion  of  the  treaty  of  1868  to  the  lately  ac-  with  Roumania  and  Servia  since  their  admission  into 

aish  provinces  has  received  very  earnest  the  family  of  European  states. 

id  a  definite  and  lastin?  agreement  on  this  As  is  natural  with  contiguous  states  having  like  in- 

Adently  expected.    The  participation  of  stitutions  and  like  aims  of  advancement  and  develop- 

Ants  of  Baron  von  Steuben  in  the  York-  ment,  the  friendship  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 

ities.  and  their  subsequent  reception  by  has  l^en  constantly  maintained.     This  Government 

can  kinsmen,  strikingly  evinced  the  ties  has  lost  no  occasion  of  enooura^ng  the  Mexican  Gov- 

which  unite  the  German  people  and  our  emment  to  a  beneficial  realization  of  the  mutual  ad- 
vantages which  will  result  from  more  intimate  com- 

x>urse  with  Spain  has  been  Mendly.     An  mercial  intercourse,  and  from  the  opening  of  the  rich 

dndudod  in  February  last  fijces  a  term  for  interior  of  Mexico  to  railway  enterprise.    I  deem  it 

f  the  Spanish  and  American  Claims  Com-  important  that  means  be  provided  to  restrain  the  law- 

rhe  Spanish  Government  has  been  re-  lessneas  unfortunately  so  common  on  the  frontier,  and 

>ay  the  late  awards  of  that  commission,  to  suppress  the  forays  of  the  reservation  Indians  on 

t  Is  beUeved,  accede  to  the  request  as  either  side  of  the  Bio  Grande, 

id  courteously  as  on  former  occasions.  The  neighboring  states  of  Central  America  have 

legislation  onerous  fines  have  been  im-  preserved  mtemal  peace,  and  their  outward  relations 

American  shippin^^  in  Spanish  and  colo-  toward  us  have  been  tnose  of  intimate  friendship. 

>r  sli|fht  irregularities  in  manifesto.    One  There  are  encouraging  signs  of  their  growing  disposi- 

ship  IS  specially  worthy  of  attention.    The  lion  to  subordinate  their  local  interests  to  those  which 

ic,  bound  for  Japan,  entered  Manila  in  are  common  to  them  by  reason  of  their  geographical 

I  Is  there  sought  to  be  confiscated  under  relations. 

enue  laws  for  on  alleged  shortage  in  her  The  boundary  dispute  between  Guatemala  and  Mex- 
1  cargo.  Though  effurts  for  ner  relief  ioo  has  afforded  this  Government  an  opportunity  to 
u*  proved  unavailing,  it  is  expected  that  exercise  its  good  offices  for  preventing  a  rupture' be- 
latter  will  be  ad^iusted  in  a  friendly  spirit,  tween  those  states^  and  for  procuring  a  peaceable  solu- 
te resolutions  of  condolence  on  the  assas-  tion  of  the  question.  I  cherish  strong  hope  that  in 
the  Czar  Alexander  II  were  appropriately  view  of  our  relations  of  amity  with  both  countries  our 
ed  to  the  Bussian  Government,  wnioh  in  firiendly  counsels  may  prevail. 

preised  its  sympathv  in  our  late  national  A  special  envoy  of  Guatemala  has  brought  to  me 

t.    It  is  desirable  that  our  cordial  rela-  the  condolences  of  his  government  and  people  on  the 

Russia  should  be  strengthened  by  proper  death  of  President  Garfield. 

3,  assuring  to  peaceable  Americans  who  The  Costa  Rican  Government  lately  fhimed  an  en- 

npire  the  consideration  which  is  due  to  gagement  with  Colombia  for  settling  by  arbitration 

»n8  of  a  friendly  state.     This  is  especially  the  boundary  question  between  those  oountries^ro- 

h  respect  to  American  Israelites,  whose  viding  that  the  post  of  arbitrator  should  be  onered 

I  with  the  native  Hebrews  has  evoked  en-  successively  to  the  King  of  the  Bel^ns,  the  King  of 

»nstrance^  from  this  Gk)vemment.  Spain,  and  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 

oentary  consular  agreement  with  Italy  has  tion.    The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  declined  to  act, 

)ned  and  proclaimed,  which  puts  at  rest  but  I  am  not  as  yet  advised  of  the  action  of  the  King 

jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  crimes  on  ship-  of  Spain.    As  we  have  certain  interests  in  the  dis- 
puted territory  which  are  protected  by  our  treaty  en- 

Doportant  international  oonferonces  have  gagements  with  one  of  the  parties,  it  is  important  that 

L  Italy  during  the  year.    At  the  Geograph-  tne  arbitration  should  not,  without  our  consent,  af- 

iB  of  Venice,  the  beneficence  Congress  of  feet  our  rights,  and  this  Government  has  accordingly 

:he  Hygienic  Congress  of  Turin,  this  coun-  thought  proper  to  make  its  views  known  to  the  par- 

'esentea  by  delegates  from  branches  of  the  ties  to  the  agreement,  as  well  as  to  intimate  them  to 

ce,  or  by  private  citizens  duly  accredited  the  Belgian  and  Spanish  Governments, 

"ary  capacity.    It  is  hoped  that  Congress  The  questions  growing  out  of  the  proposed  inteiv 

sh  prominence  to  the  results  of  their  pai^  oceanic  water-way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  are 

I  they  may  seem  to  deserve.                   ^  of  grave  national  importance.    This  Government  has 

ition  of  all  discrimioating  duties  ai^^ainst  not  been  unmindfUl  of  the  solemn  obligations  imposed 

d  productions  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  as  upon  it  by  its  compact  of  1846  with  Colombia,  as  the 

d  nither  from  Holland  has  been  already  independent  and  sovereign  mistress  of  the  territory 

>y  Congress.    I  trust  that  at  the  present  crossed  bv  the  canal,  and  nas  soug^ht  to  render  them 

natter  may  be  favorably  concluded.  effective  oy  fresh  engagements  with  the  Colombian 

urity  of  life  and  property  in  many  parts  of  Republic  looking  to  their  practical  execution.    The 

given  rise  to  correspondence  with  the  negotiations  to  this  end,  after  they  had  reached  what 

ng  particularly  to  the  better  protection  of  appeared  to  be  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  here, 

lissionaries  in  the  empire.    The  condemned  were  met  in  Colombia  by  a  disavowal  of  the  powers 

f  the  eminent  missionary  Dr.  Justin  W.  which  its  envoy  had  assumed,  and  by  a  proposal  for 

1  not  yet  been  ezeouted,  although  this  renewed  negotiation  on  a  modified  basis. 
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Meanwhile  this  Govenunent  learned  that  Colombia  bilitiea  of  that  GoYenunent  in  the  flnactmapt  of  taj 

had  proposed  to  the  European  powers  to  join  in  a  laws  relating  to  Chinese  immigration, 

guarantee  of  the  neutralitj  of  the  proposed  Panama  Those  dauses  of  the  treaties  which  forbid  the  pv- 

Canal — a  guarantee  which  would  be  in  direct  contra-  tidpation  of  citizens  or  vessels  of  the  United  States  in 

vention  or  our  obli^tion  as  the  sole  guarantor  of  the  the  opium-trade  will  doubtless  reoeiTe  jout  approvaL 

integrity  of  Colombian  territory  and  of  the  neutrality  They  will  attest  the  sincere  interest  which  oar  pcopk 

of  tne  canal  itself.    My  lamented  predecessor  felt  it  and  Government  feel  in  the  commendable  efibita  of 

his  duty  to  place  before  the  European  powers  the  the  Chinese  Government  to  put  a  stop  to  this  dfr- 

reasons  which  make  the  prior  g^uarantee  of  the  United  moraliiin^  and  destructive  traffic 

States  indispensable,  and  for  which  the  interjection  of  In  relation  both  to  China  and  Japan,  some  chaa^ 

any  foreign  giiarantee  might  be  r^arded  as  a  superflu-  are  desirable  in  our  present  system  of  consular  jnne- 

ous  and  uniriendly  act.  diction.    I  hope  at  some  future  time  to  lay  before  yen 

Foreseeing  the  probable  reliance  of  the  British  Gov-  a  scheme  for  its  improvement  in  the  entire  East 

emment  on  the  provisions  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  The  intimacy  between  our  own  country  and  Jtpin, 

treaty  of  1850^  as  affording  room  for  a  share  in  the  the  most  advanced  of  the  Eastern  nations,  eontimiei 

guarantees  which  the  United  States  covenanted  with  to  be  cordial.    I  am  advised  that  the  Emperor  tout- 

Colombia  four  years  before,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  templates  the  establishment  of  full  constitutional  gor- 

supplement  the  action  of  my  predecessor  by  proposing  ernment,  and  that  he  has  already  summoned  a  ptfiis- 

to  lier  Migesty's  Government  the  modification  of  that  mentary  congress  for  the  purpose  of  effectinf  the 

instrument  and  the  abrogation  of  such  clauses  thereof  change.     Suoi  a  remarkable  step  toward  oooij^t^ 

as  do  not  comport  with  the  obligations  of  the  United  assimilation  with  the  Western  system  can  not  nil  to 

States  toward  Colombia,  or  with  the  vital  needs  of  the  bring  Japan  into  closer  and  more  beneficial  relatkoH 

two  friendly  parties  to  tne  compact.  ship  with  ourselves  as  the  chief  Pacific  power. 

^  This  Government  sees  with  great  concern  the  con-  A  question  has  arisen  in  relation  to  the  exerdie  in 

tinuanoe  of  the  hostile  relations  between  Chili,  Bo-  that  country  of  the  judicial  functions  conferred  qwa 

livia^  and  Peru.    An  early  peace  between  these  re-  our  ministers  and  consuls.    The  indictment,  trial,  aad 

publics  is  much  to  be  desired,  not  only  that  thev  may  conviction  in  the  consular  court  at  Yokohama  of  Joha 

themselves  be  spared  further  misery  and  bloooshed,  Boss,  a  meix^ant-seaman  on  board  an  Americso  t«- 

but  because  their  continued  antagonism  threatens  con-  sel,  have  nukde  it  necessary  for  the  Gk>vemment  to  ia- 

sequenoes  which  are,  in  my  juogment,  dangjerous  to  stitute  a  carefUl  examination  into  the  nature  aad 

the  interests  of  republican  government  on  this  conti-  methods  of  this  jurisdiction. 

nent^  and  calculated  to  destroy  the  best  elements  of  It  appeared  tliat  Boss  was  r^rularly  shipped  imder 

our  tree  and  peaceful  civilization.  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  but  waa  by  birth  a  Biit- 

As  in  the  present  excited  condition  of  popular  feel-  ish  subject.    My  predecessor  felt  it  his  duty  to  disxd- 

ing  in  these  countries  there  has  been  serious  misap-  tain  the  position  tnat,  during  his  service  as  a  rtph 

prehension  of  the  position  of  the  United  States,  and  as  larly  shipped  seaman  on  boara  an  American  merduiit- 

separate  diplomatic  intercourse  with  each  throuj^h  in-  vessel,  Koes  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  that  servics 

dependent  ministers  is  sometimes  subset,  owmg  to  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Uie  United  States  consular 


the  want  of  prompt  reciprocal  commumcation,  to  tem-     authorities.' 
'  porary  misunderstanding,  I  have  deemed  it  judicious. 


^ J  — „,^ ..—^ — ^g,  .  «.,^  «^^.„,^  .„  j„*«wv«o.  I  renew  the  recommendation  which  has  been  here- 

at  the  present  time,  to  send  a  special  envoy^  accredited  tofore  urged  by  the  Executive  upon  the  atteotioa  of 

to  all  and  each  of  them,  and  mmished  with  general  Congress,  that  after  the  deduction  of  such  unoonft  « 

instructions,  which  will,  I  trust,  enable  him  to  bring  may  oe  found  due  to  American  citizens,  the  balanoe  <tf 

these  powers  into  friendly  relations.  the  indemnity  funds  heretofore  obtained  fVom  China 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  maintains  its  attitude  and  Japan,  and  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 

of  warm  friendship,  and  continues  with  great  regu-  State  Department,  be  returned  to  the  govemmenta  cf 

laritj  its  payment  of  the  monthly  quota  of^the  diplo-  those  countries. 

matio  deot.      Without  sugvestm^  the  direction  in  The  King  of  Hawui,  in  the  course  of  his  homewd 

which  Congress  should  act,  1  ask  its  attention  to  the  return  after  a  journey  around  the  world,  has  lalelj 

pending  questions  affecting  the  distribution  of  the  visited  this  country.    While  our  relations  with  that 

sums  thus  far  received.  kingdom  are  friendly,  this  Government  has  vicved 

The  relations  between  Venezuela  and  France,  grow-  with  concern  the  efforts  to  seek  replenishment  of  the 

ing  out  of  the  same  debt,  have  been  for  some  time  diminishing  population  of  the  isJands  from  outvard 

past  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  this  Government,  sources,  to  a   aegree  which  may  impair  the  Dative 

as  the  neighbor  and  one  of  the  largest  o^itors  or  sovereignty  and  independence,  in  which  the  United 

Venezuela,  has   interposed   its   influence   with   the  States  was  among  the  first  to  testify  a  lively  intereit 

French  Government  with  the  view  of  producing  a  Belations  of  unimpaired  amity  have  been  maia- 

friendly  and  honorable  adjustment.  tained  throiu^hout  the  year  with  the  respective  Got- 

I  regret  that  the  commercial  interests  between  the  emments  ot  Austrii^Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmsi^ 

United  States  and  Braril,  fVom  which  great  advan-  Hayti,  Paiaguav  and  Uruguay.  Portugal,  and  Sweden 

ta^  were  hoped  a  year  ago,  have  suffered  fh>m  the  and  Norway.    Thia  may  also  oe  said  or  Greece  and 

withdrawal  of  the  American  lines  of  communication  Ecuador,  although  our  relations  with  those  staMi 

between  the  Brazilian  ports  and  our  own.  have  for  some  years  been  severed  by  the  witbdnwal 

Through  the  efforts  of  our  Minister  Besident  at  of  appropriations  for  diplomatic  representatiTca  iC 

Buenos  Ayres  and  the  United  States  Minister  at  San-  Athena  and  Quito.    It  seems  expedient  to  reelofe 

tiago,  a  treaty  has  been  concluded  between  the  Argen-  those  missions,  even  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  I  decid* 

tine  Bepublio  and  Chili,  disposing  of  the  long-pend-  edly  recommend  such  a  course  with  respect  to  Eacs- 

ing  Patagonian  boundary  question.    It  is  a  matter  of  dor,  which  ia  likely,  within  the  near  future^  to  plaj 

congratulation  that  our  Government  has  been  afforded  an  important  part  among  the  nations  of  the  SostB^a 

the  opportunity  of  successfully  exerting  its  good  in«  Pacific 

fluence  for  the  prevention  of  disagreements  oetween  At  its  last  extra  session  the  Senate  called  fbr  the 

these  republics  of  the  American  Continent.  text  of  the  Geneva  Convention  fbr  the  relief  of  the 

I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  treaties  lately  ne-  wounded  in  war.  I  trust  that  this  action  f<»eshadov> 
gt>tiated  with  China  have  been  duly  ratified  on  both  such  interest  in  the  subject  as  will  result  in  the  id* 
sides,  and  the  exchange  made  at  Peking.  Legislation  hesion  of  the  United  States  to  that  humane  and  eon- 
is  necessary  to  carry  uieir  provisions  into  effect.    The  mendable  engagement. 

prompt  and  friendly  spirit  with  which  the  Chinese  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of  adoptisf 

Government,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States,  con-  the  new  Code  of  International  Rulea  for  the  Prem- 

ceded  the  modification  of  existing  treaties,  should  tion  of  Collisions  on  the  high  aeaa,  and  of  coakmiH 

secure  careful  regard  for  the  interests  and  suscepti-  the  domestic  legislation  of  the  Umled  States  thereto, 
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SO  that  no  oonAuion  maj  arise  from  the  application 
of  conflicting  rules  in  the  case  of  vessels  ot  different 
nationalities  meeting  in  tidal  waters.  These  inter- 
national rules  differ  out  slightly  from  our  own.  They 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Navv  Department  for  the 
^vemanoe  of  the  war-ships  of  the  United  States  on 
the  hi^h  seas  and  in  foreign  waters ;  and,  through 
the  action  of  the  State  Department  in  disseminating 
the  rules,  and  in  aoquaintmg  ship-masters  with  the 
option  ot  conforming  to  them  without  the  jurisdic- 
tional waters  of  the  United  States,  they  are  now  very 
generally  known  and  obeyed. 

The  State  Department  still  continues  to  publish  to 
the  country  the  trade  and  manu£fioturing  reports  re- 
ceived from  its  officers  abroad.  The  success  of  this 
course  warrants  its  continuance,  and  such  appropri- 
ation as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing demand  for  these  publications.  With  special  ref- 
erence to  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Exposition,  the  October 
number  of  the  reports  was  devoted  to  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  papers  on  the  cotton  goods  trade  of  the  world. 

The  International  Sanitary  Conference,  for  which, 
in  1879,  Congress  made  provision,  assembled  in  this 
city  early  in  January  last,  and  its  sessions  were  pro- 
longed until  March.  Altnough  it  reached  no  specific 
conclusions  affecting  the  future  action  of  the  partici- 
pant powers,  the  interchange  of  views  proved  to  be 
most  valuable.  The  full  protocols  of  the  session  have 
been  already  presented  to  the  Senate. 

As  pertinent  to  this  ^neral  subject,  I  caUjour  at- 
tention to  the  onerations  of  the  National  Board  of 
Health.  Establisned  by  act  of  Congress  aoproved 
March  8,  1879.  its  sphore  of  duty  was  enlaigea  oy  the 
act  of  June  8a,  in  tne  same  year.  By  the  last-named 
act  the  board  was  required  to  institute  such  measures 
as  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  preventing  the  in- 
troduction of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  from 
foreign  countries  into  the  United  States,  or  from  one 
State  into  another. 

The  execution  of  the  rules  and  regulations  prepared 
by  the  board  and  approved  by  my  predecessor  has 
done  much  to  arrest  the  progress  of  epidemic  disbase, 
and  has  thus  rendered  substantial  service  to  the  na- 
tion. 

The  International  Sanitary  Conference,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  adopted  a  form  of  a  bill  of  health  to  be 
used  by  all  vessels  seeking  to  enter  the  ports  of  the 
oountnes  whose  representatives  participated  in  its  de- 
liberations. This  form  has  since  been  prescribed  bv 
the  National  Board  of  Health,  and  incorporated  witn 
its  roles  and  regulations,  which  have  been  approved 
by  me  in  pursuance  of  law. 

The  health  of  the  people  is  of  supreme  importance. 
All  measures  looking  to  their  protection  against  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases,  and  to  the  increase  of 
our  sanitaiT  knowledge  for  such  purposes,  deserve 
attention  of  Con^ss. 

The  report  ot  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pre- 
sents in  detail  a  highly  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the 
state  of  the  finances  and  the  condition  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  public  service  administered  by  that 
department. 

The  ordinary  revenues  fW>m  all  sources,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  dO,  1881,  were : 

From  enttomt $198,1 59,676  03 

From  tntemsl  revenae 185,26 1,8$5  51 

From  sslet  of  public  lands. 2,201,868  17 

From  tax  on  ctrcaktioD  sod  deposits  of  ns- 

tkmal  banks 8,116,115  78 

Fkom  repayment  of  interest  by  Psdfic  Bail- 
way  Companies 810,883  80 

From  sinking  fbnd  for  Padflc  Railway  Com- 
panies   805,180  54 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  ete 1,225,514  86 

From  fees— consular,  letters-patent,  and  lands  8,244,988  98 
From  proceeds  of  sales  of  Oovemment  prop- 
erty  ; 262,17400 

From  profits  on  ooinsffe 8,468,485  61 

From  revenaes  of  tbe  District  of  Colombia . .  8,016,199  28 

From  mlscelUneons  sources 6.206,880  18 

Total  ordinary  reoelpta $860,782,298  67 


The  ordinary  ezpenditoree  for  tbe  same  pe- 
riod were  : 

For  clrll  expenses $17,941,177  19 

For  forei^  Intercourse 1,098^954  98 

For  Indians 6,514,161  09 

For  Pensions 50,059,279  68 

For  the  military  establishment,  inclnding 
rirer  and  harbor  Improvements  and  arse- 
nals       40,466,460  65 

For  tbe  naval  establishment,  inclnding  ves- 
sels, machinery,  and  improvements  at  na- 
vy-yards       16,686,671  66 

For  miscelianeoos  expenditures.  Including^ 
pablio  bnildini^,  llght-honses,  and  collect- 
ing the  rovenae 41,887,880  67 

For  expenditures  on  aocoont  of  the  District 

ofColumbU 8,548,913  08 

For  interest  on  tbe  public  debt 82,508,741  18 

For  premium  on  bonds  purchased 1,061,243  78 

Total  ordinary  expenditures $260,718,887  69 

Leaving  a  surplus  rovenne  of $100,069,404  98 

Which  was  applied  as  follows : 

To  the  redemption  of  ^ 

Bonds  for  the  sinking  ftand  $74,871.200  00 

Fractional  currency  for  the  sinking  ftmd. .  109,001  06 

Loan  of  February,  1861 7,418,000  00 

Ten-forties  of  1864 8,016,150  00 

Five-twenties  of  1862 18,800  00 

Five-twenties  of  1864 8,400  00 

Five-twenties  of  1865. 87,800  00 

Consols  of  1865 148,150  00 

Consols  of  1867 959,150  00 

Consols  of  1868 . .  887,400  00 

Texan  indemity  stock 1,000  00 

Old  demand,  compound-interest,  and  other 

notes 18,880  00 

And  to  the  incroase  of  cash  in  the  Treasury  14,687,028  98 

Total $100,069,404  98 

The  requirements  of  the  winking  fund  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $90,786,064.02,  which  sum  included  a 
balance  of  $49,817,128.78,  not  provided  for  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  The  sum  of  $74,480,201.05  was 
applied  to  this  fund,  which  left  a  deficit  of  $16,805,- 
878.47.  The  increase  of  the  revenues  for  1881  over 
those  of  the  previous  year  was  $29,852,901.10.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  receipts  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  will  reach  $400,000,000,  and  the  expenditures 
$270,000,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $180,000,000  appli- 
cable to  the  sinking  fund  and  the  redemption  or  the 
public  debt. 

I  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury^  that  provision  be  made  for  tbe  early 
retirement  of  silver  certificates,  and  that  the  act  re- 
quiring their  bsue  be  repealed.  They  were  issued  in 
pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  maintain 
silver  at  or  near  the  gold  standard,  and  were  accord- 
inglv  made  receivable  for  all  customs,  taxes,  and  pub- 
lic aucs.  About  sixty^-six  millions  of  them  are  now 
outstanding.  They  iorm  an  unnecessary  addition  to 
the  paper  currency,  a  sufficient  amount  of  which  may 
be  reaaily  supplied  by  the  national  banks. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  February  28, 1878,  the 
Treasurv  Department  has,  monthly,  caused  at  least 
two  millions  in  value  of  silver  bullion  to  be  coined 
into  standard  silver  dollars.  One  hundred  and  two 
million  of  these  dollars  have  been  already  coined, 
while  only  about  thirty-four  millions  are  in  circula- 
tion. 

For  the  reasons  which  he  specifies,  I  concur  in  the 
Secretary's  recommendation  that  the  provision  for 
coinage  of  a  fixed  amount  each  month  be  repealed, 
and  that  hereafter  only  so  much  be  coined  as  sWl  be 
necessary  to  supplv  the  demand. 

The  Secretary  advises  that  the  issue  of  gold  certifi- 
cates should  not  for  the  present  be  resinned,  and  sug- 
Eests  that  the  national  banks  may  properly  be  for- 
idden  by  law  to  retire  their  currency  except  upon 
reasonable  notice  of  their  intention  so  to  do.  Such 
legislation  would  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  recent 
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action  of  certain  bonks  on  the  ooooaion  referred  to  in  would  be  paid  at  par  on  the  first  day  of  Julj  following, 

the  Secretary's  report.  or  that  thej  might  be  ^*  continued  "  at  the  pleasure  of 

Of  the  fiileen  millions  of  fractional  currency  still  the  Government,  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  thrat 

outstanding,  only  about  eighty  thousand  has  been  re-  and  one  half  per  centum  per  annum, 

deemed  Uie  past  year.    The  sug^stion  that   this  Under  this  notice  $178,0&6,15O  of  the  aix  per  oeotun 

amount  may  propjBnY  be  dropped  trom  future  state-  bonds  were  continued  at  the  lower  rate,  and  |17,6S5, 

ments  of  the  public  aebt  seems  worthy  of  approval.  250  were  redeemed. 

So,  idso.  does  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  as  to  In  the  month  of  May  a  like  notice  was  ffiven  r«- 

the  advisaoilitjr  of  relievmg  the  calendar  of  the  United  specting  the  redemption  or  continuance  of  the  |4S9,- 

States  courts  m  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  841,850  of  five  per  centum  bonds  then  outstanding, 

by  the  transfer  to  another  tribunal  of  the  numerous  and  of  these,  $401,604,900  were  continued  at  three  and 

suits  there  pending  against  collectors.  one  half  per  centum  per  annum,  and  $38,886,450  re* 

The  revenue  iVom  customs  for  the  past  fiscal  year  deemed, 

was  $198,159,676.02,  an  increase  of  $11,687,611.42  over  The  six. per  centum  bonds  of  the  loan  of  February 

that  of  the  year  preceding :   $188,098,562.89  of  thb  8, 1861,  and  of  the  Oregon  war  debt,  amounting  to- 

amount  was  collected  at  the  port  of  New  York,  leaving  gether  to  $14,125,800,  having  matured  during  the  year, 

$50,251,113.68  as  the  amount  collected  at  all  the  other  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gave  notice  ^his  inteo- 

ports  of  the  country.    Of  this  sum,  $47,977,137.68  was  tion  to  redeem  the  same,  ana  such  as  have  been  pre- 

coUected  on  sugar,  melado,  and  molasses ;  $27,285,-  sented  have  been  paid  from  the  surplus  revenoea 

624.78  on  wool  ana  its  manufactures  ;  $21,462,584.84  There  have  also  been  redeemed  at  par  $16,179,100  of 

on  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof:  $19,-  the  three  and  one  half  per  centum  ^*  continucKi  "  iMndi, 

088,665.81  on  manufactures  of  silk ;  $10,825,115.21  on  making  a  total  of  bonds  redeemed,  or  which  hare 

manufactures  of  cotton ;  and  $6,469,643.04  on  wines  ceased  to  bear  interest  during  the  year,  of  1123,- 

and  spirits;    making  a  total   revenue   from    these  969.650. 

sources  of  $188,058,720.81.  The  reduction  of  the  annual  interest  on  the  publie 

The  expenses  of  collection  for  the  past  year  were  debt  through  these  transactions  is  as  foUows : 

$6,419,845.20,  an  increase  over  the  jnweding  year  of  By  redaction  of  Interest  to  three  and  one  half 

$887,410.04.    Notwithstanding  the    increase  m  the        percent $10,4'ZM9S 

revenue  from  customs  over  Uie  preceding  year,  the     By  redemption  of  bonds. <«8U^  <* 

gross  value  of  the  imports,  induoing  free  goods,  de-  - — ,^^^^  ^ 

creased  over  twenty-five  millions  of  dolkrs.    The  "®*^ $l«,9«^» 

most  marked  decrease  was  in  the  value  of  unmanu-  The  three  and  one  half  per  centum  bonds,  beiu 

factured  wool,  $14^)28,682,  and  in  that  of  scrap  and  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government,  are  sviif 

pig  iron,  $12,810,671.    The  value  of  imported  sugar,  able  for  the  investment  of  surplus  revenue  without 

on  the  other  nand,  showed  an  increase  or  $7,457,474 :  the  payment  of  premiums. 

of  steel  rails,  $4,845,521 ;  of  barley,  $2,154,204 ;  and  Unless  these  Bonds  can  be  fUnded  at  a  much  lover 

of  steel  in  bars  ingots,  etc.,  $1,620,046.  rate  of  interest  than  they  now  bear,  I  agree  with  tht 

Contrasted  with  the  imports  during  the  lost  fiscal  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  no  legislation  respect- 

year,  the  exports  were  as  foUows :  ing  them  is  desirable. 

Domestic  merchandise $883,925,947  ,,  "  "^  *  f^'  for  congratulation  that  the  bunneas  of 

Foreign  merchandise 18,451,399  the  country  hfw  been  so  prosperous  dunng  the  i»st 

year  as  to  yield  by  taxation  a  large  surplus  of  mcome 


Total $902,877,846     to  the  Government.    If  the  revenue  laws  remam  nn- 

changed  this  surplus  must,  year  by  year,  increase,  oo 
account  of  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  and  iti 


Imports  of  merchandise 642,664,628     changed  this  surplus  must,  yeco' by  ^rear,  increase,  oo 


ExcesBofexnortsojerimportsof  merchandise.    J^JJ'Sf"?  burden  of  interest,  and  because  of^the  rapid  iccieaie 

Aggregate  of  exports  and  imports 1,545.041,974  ^^  our  popuk  tion.*   In  1860,  just  prior  tothe  instita- 

Compared  with  tho  previous  year,  there  was  an  in-  tion  of^our  internal-revenue  system,  our  populatioo 

crease  of  $66,738,688  in  the  value  or  exports  of  mer-  but  slightly  exceeded  80,000,000 ;  by  the  census  of 

chandise,  and  a  decrease  of  $25,290,118  in  the  value  1880  it  is  now  found  to  exceed  50,000,000.    It  is  esd- 

of  imports.    The  annual  average  of  the  excess  of  im-  mated  that  even  if  the  annual  receipts  and  expendi- 

ports  of  merchandise  over  exports  thereof,  for  ten  tures  should  continue  as  at  present,  the  entire  debt 

years  previous  to  June  80, 1878,  was  $104,706,922 :  could  be  paid  in  ten  years. 

but  for  the  last  six  years  there  has  been  an  excess  of  In  view,  however,  of  tho  heavy  load  of  taxatioB 

exports  over  imports  of  merchandise  amounting  to  which  our  people  have  already  borne,  we  may  weD 

$1,180,668,105,  an  annual  average  of  $196,778,017.  xhe  consider  whether  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  r- 

specie  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  duce  tho  revenues,  even  if  we  delay  a  little  the  psy* 

was  $876,616,478  in  1870,  and  $888,925,947  in  1881,  ment  of  thedebt. 

an  incrcxise  of  $507,809,474,  or  185  per  cent.    The  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  tb« 

value  of  imports  was  $485,958,408  in  1870,  and  $642,-  people  may  justly  demand  some  relief  from  thdr 

664,628  in  1881,  an  increase  of  $206,706,220,  or  47  per  present  onerous  burden,  and  ^at,  by  due  eoooooy  in 

cent.  the  various  branches  or  the  pubhc  service,  this  wtj 

During  each  jear  from  1862  to  1879,  inclusive,  the  readily  be  afforded, 

exports  of  specie  exceeded  the  imports.    The  laigest  I  therefore  concur  with  the  Secretary  in  reoommesd- 

cxcess  of  such  esix>rts  over  imports  was  reached  during  ing  the  abolition  of  all  internal-revenue  taxes,  ezo^t 

the  jear  1864,  wnen  it  amounted  to  $92,280^929.    But  those  upon  tobaooo  in  its  various  forms,  and  upon  (&- 

during  the  year  ended  June  80,  1880,  tne  importa  of  tilled  s{>irits  and  fermented  liquors ;  and  except  alio 

coin  and  bullion  exceeded  the  exports  by  $75,891,891;  the  speml  tax  upon  the  manufarturers  of.  and  oeakn 

and  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  excess  of  imports  in,  sudi  articles.    The  retention  of  the  latter  tsx  i* 

over  exports  was  $91,168,650.  desirable  as  affording  the  oifflcers  of  the  Govenimeoti 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  tho  Secretaxr  of  the  proper  supervision  or  these  articles  for  the  prerentiaB 

Treasury  the  attention  of  Congress  was  callea  to  the  of  fraud.    1  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treseuiy, 

fact  that  $469^651,050  in  five  per  centum  bonds  and  that  the  law  imposing  a  stamp-tax  upon  matches,  pt^ 

$208,578,750  m  six  per  centum  bonds  would  become  prietar^  articles,  playing-cards,  checks,  and  drifts 

redeemable  during  the  year,  and  Congress  was  asked  ma^  with  propriety  be  repealed,  and  the  law  also  of 

to  authorize  the  refuuding  of  these  bonds  at  a  lower  which  banks  ana  bankers  are  assessed  npoo  thor 

rate  of  interest.    The  bilT  for  such  ref\mding  having  capital  and  deposits.    There  seems  to  be  s  gcDtn' 

failed  to  become  a  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sentiment  in  fiivor  of  this  oourse. 

in  April  last,  notified  the  holders  of  the  $195,690,400  In  the  present  condition  of  our  revenoes  the  ttf 

six  per  centum  bonds  then  outstanding,  that  the  bonds  upon  deposits  is  especially  unjust.    It  was  never  is- 
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poeed  in  this  country  until  it  was  demanded  by  the  patrol  the  boundary-line  between  Kansas  and  the  In- 

necessities  of  war,  and  was  never  exacted,  I  believe^  in  dian  Territory.    Tne  only  punishment  that  can  at 

any  other  country,  even  in  its  greatest  exigencies,  present  be  inflicted  is  the  forcible  removal  of  the  in- 

Banks  are  required  to  secure  their  circulation  by  pled^-  truder  and  the  imposition  of  a  pecuniary  fine,  which, 

in  j  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  bond^  of  in  most  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  collect.     There 

the  General  Qovemment.    The  interest  upon  these  should  be  a  penalty  b^  imprisonment  in  such  cases, 

bonds,  which  at  the  time  when  the  tax  was  imposed  The  separate  organization  of  the  Signal  Service  is 

was  6  per  cent,  is  now,  in  most  instances,  Zk  per  cent,  urged  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  a  full  statement 

Besides,  the  entire  circulation  was  originally  limited  of  the  aavantages  of  such  permanent  organization  is 

by^  law  and  no  increase  was  aHowable.    when  the  presentedin  the  report  of  the  Chief  Signu  Officer.    A 

existinff  banks  had  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  busi-  detailed  account  or  the  useful  work  performed  by^  the 

ness,  there  was  force  in  the  suggestion,  that  tor  the  Signal  Corps  and  the  Weather  Bureau  is  also  given 

franchise  to  the   favored  grantees  the  Government  in  that  report. 

might  very  properly  exact  a  tax  on  drculadon ;  but  I  ask  attention  to  the  statements  of  the  Secretary  ot 

for  years  Uie  system  has  been  free,  and  the  amount  of  War  regarding  the  requisitions  frequently  made  by 

circulation  regulated  b^  the  public  demand.  the  Indian  Bureau  upon  the  Subsistence  Department 

The  retention  of  this  tax  has  been  sugffested  as  a  of  the  Arm^  for  the  casual  supi)ort  of  bands  and 
means  of  reimbursing  the  Government  for  tne  expense  tribes  of  Indians  whose  appropriations  are  exhausted, 
of  printing  and  fiimishin?  the  circulating  notes.  It  The  War  Department  should  not  be  left,  by  reason  of 
the  tax  should  be  repealed,  it  would  certainly  seem  inadequate  provision  for  the  Indian  Bureau,  to  con- 
proper  to  require  the  national  banks  to  pay  the  amount  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  Indians, 
of  such  expense  to  the  Comptroller  of  tne  Currency.  The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  furnishes  a  de- 
It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  the  immediate  re-  tailed  account  of  the  operations  for  the  improvement 
duotion  of  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  liquors  and  to-  of  rivers  and  harbors. 

baoco  is  advisable,  especially  in  view  of  the  drain  I  commend  to  your  attention  the  suggestions  con- 

upon  the  Treasury  which  must  attend  the  payment  of  tained  in  this  report  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  our 

arrears  of  pensions.    A  comparison,  however,  of  the  fortifications,  especially  our  coast  defenses,  and  recom- 

amount  of  taxes  collected  under  the  varying  rates  of  mend  an  increase  of  the  strength  of  the  Engineer 

taxation  which  have  at  different  times  prevailed,  suff-  Battalion,  by  which  the  efficiency  of  our  torpedo  sys- 

geats  the  intimation  that  some  reduction  may  soon  be  tem  would  be  improved. 

Enado  without  material  diminution  of  the  revenue.  I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  remarks  upon  the 

The  tariff  laws  also  need  revision ;  but,  that  a  due  improvement  of  the  South  Pass  of  the  Mississippi 

re^rd  may  be  paid  to  the  conflicting  interests  of  our  Biver,  the  proposed  free  bridge  over  the  Potomac 

citizens,  important  chan^  should  be  made  with  cau-  Biver  at  Georgetown,  the  importance  of  completing  at 

tion.    if  a  careful  revision  can  not  be  made  at  this  an  early  day  the  north  wing  of  the  War  Department 

session,  a  commission,  such  as  was  lately  approved  by  building,  and  other  recommendations  of  the  oecretaiy 

the  Senate  and  is  now  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  War  which  appear  in  his  report. 

jf  the  Treasury,  would  doubtless  lighten  the  labors  of  The  actual  expenditures  of  that  department  for  the 

Congress  whenever  this  subject  shall  be  brought  to  tlscal  year  ending  June  80,  1881,  were  $42,122,201.89. 

Its  consideration.  The  appropriations  for  the  year  1882  were  $44,889,- 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  725.42.    "rne  estimates  for  1883  are  $44,541,276.91. 

will  make  known  to  you  the  operations  of  that  de-  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  exhibits  the 

partment  for  the  past  year.  condition  of  that  branch  of  the  service,  and  presents 

He  suggests  measures  for  promoting  the  efficiency  valuable  suggestions  for  its  improvement.    I  call  your 

9f  the  army  without  adding  to  the  number  of  its  offi-  especial  attention  also  to  the  appended  report  of  the 

sers,  and  recommends  the  legislation  necessary  to  in-  Advisory  Board,  which  he  convened  to  devise  suitable 

urease  the  number  of  enlisted  men  to  thirty  thousand,  measures  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  navy,  and 

the  ma2dmum  allowed  by  law.  particularly  to  report  as  to  the  character  and  number 

This  he  deems  necessary  to  maintain  quietude  on  of  vessels  necessary  to  place  it  upon  a  footing  com- 

3ur  ever-shifting  frontier ;  to  preserve  peace  and  sup-  mensurate  with  the  necessities  of  the  Government, 

press  disorder  and  marauding  in  new  settlements ;  to  I  can  not  too  strongly  urge  upon  you  my  conviction 

protect  settlers  and  their  property  against  Indiana,  that  every  consideration  of  national  safety:  economy, 

md  Indians  against  the  encroachments  of  intruders ;  and  honor  imperatively  demands  a  thorough  rehabin- 

!ind  to  enable  peaceable  immigrants  to  establbh  homes  tation  of  our  navy. 

in  the  most  remote  parts  of  our  country.  With  a  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  compliance 

The  army  is  now  necessarily  scattered  over  such  a  with  the  suggestions  of  the  head  of  that  department 

vast  extent  of  territory  that,  whenever  an  outbreak  and  of  the  Advisory  Board  must  involve  a  large  ex- 

joouiB,  re-enforcements  must  be  hurried  from  many  penditure  of  the  public  moneys,  I  earnestly  recom- 

^oarters,  over  great  distances,  and  always  at  heavy  mend  such  appropriations  as  will  accomplish  an  end 

308t  for  transportation  of  men,  horses,  wagons,  and  which  seems  to  me  so  desirable, 

mpplies.  Nothing  con  be  more  inconsistent  with  true  public 

1  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  economy  than  withholding  the  means  necessary  to 

for  increasing  the  army  to  the  strength  of  thirty  thou-  accomplish  the  objects  intrusted  by  the  Constitution 

land  enlisted  men.  to  the  national  Legislature.    One  ot  those  objects,  and 

It  appears  by  the  Secretary's  report  that  in  the  ab-  one  which  is  of  paramount  importance,  is  declared  by 

lence  or  disturbances  on  the  frontier  the  troops  have  our  fundamental  law  to  be  the  provision  for  the 

t>eea  actively  employed   in   collecting   the  Indians  *'  common  defense."    Surely  nothing  is  more  essen- 

litherto  hostile,  and  locating  them  on  Uieir  proper  tial  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  our 

•eservations ;  that  Sitting  Bull  and  his  adherents  are  people  than  the  efficiency  of  our  nav^. 

low  prisoners  at  Fort  fiandall ;  that  the  Utes  have  We  have  for  many  jears  maintained  with  foreign 

yeen  moved  to  their  new  reservation  in  Utah ;  that  governments  the  relations  of  honorable  peace,  and 

ioring  the  recent  outbreak  of  the  Apaches  it  was  nee-  tnat  such  relations  may  be  permanent  is  desired  by 

»8ary  to  re-enforce  the  garrisons  in  Arizona  by  troops  every  patriotic  citizen  oi  the  republici 

prithorawn  from  New  Mexico ;  and  that  some  of  the  But  if  we  heed  the  teachings  of  history  we  shall  not 

Apaches  are  now  held  prisoners  for  trial,  while  som?  forget  that  in  the  life  of  every  nation  emergencies  may 

tiave  escaped,  and  the  minority  of  the  tribe  are  now  arise  when  a  resort  to  arms  can  alone  save  it  from 

m  their  reservation.  dishonor. 

There  is  need  of  legislation  to  prevent  intrusion  No  danger  fix)m  abroad  now  threatens  this  people, 

upon  the  lands  set  apart  for  the  Indians.    A  large  nor  have  we  any  cause  to  distrust  the  friendly  profea- 

tnilitary  force,  at  great  expense,  is  now  required  to  sions  of  other  governments. 
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But  for  avoiding  as  well  m  for  Tepelling  dangerB  As  haa  been  already  stated,  great  rednotiona  hivi 

that  may  threaten  ua  in  the  ftitare,  we  must  be  pre-  recently  been  made  in  the  expenab  of  the  ttar-roaii 

pared  to  enforce  any  policy  which  we  think  wiae  to  aervioe.    The  inveeti^ationa   of  the  Department  of 

adopt.  Justice  ind  the  Poet-Offloe  Depaitment  nave  rtaollcd 

We  most  be  ready  to  defend  our  harbors  against  in  the  presentation  of  indictments  against  peiaons  kt- 

aggression,  to  protect,  by  the  distribution  of  our  ships  merly  connected  with  that  service,  accusing  them  of 

of  war  over  the  highways  of  commerce,  the  varied  in-  offenses  against  the  United  States.     I  have  etncinsd 

terests  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  the  persons  and  prop-  upon  the  officials  who  are  charoed  with  the  condoct  of 

erty  of  our  citizens  abroad,  to  maintain  everywhere  the  cases  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment  uid  apos 

the  honor  of  our  flag,  and  the  distinguished  position  the  eminent  counsel  who,  before  my  accession  to  tli« 

which  we  may  rightfmly  claim  among  the  nations  of  presidency,  were  called  to  their  assistance,  the  dntr 

the  world.  of  prosecuting  with  the  utmost  vigor  of  toe*  kw  tu 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster^Oeneral  is  a  gratify-  persons  who  may  be  found  chargeable  with  fraadi 

ing  exhibit  of  the  growtii  and  efficiency  of  the  posUd  upon  the  postal  service, 

aervice.  The  acting  Attorney-General  calla  attention  to  the 

The  receipts  from  postage  and  other  ordinary  sources  necessity  of  modUfyinir  the  present  system  of  tk 

during  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $86^489,816.58.    The  courts  of  the  United  States — a  necessity  due  to  the 

receipts  from  the  money-order  busmess  were  $296,-  large  increase  of  business,  especially  in  the  Sapraae 

681.89,  making  a  total  of  $86,786,897.97.    The  ex-  Court    Litigation  in  our  Federal  tribonala  becsme 

Senditure  forue  fisosl  year  was  $89,261,786.46.    The  greatly  expanded  after  the  dose  of  the  late  war.    8o 

efidt  supplied  out  of  the  general  Treasury  was  $2.-  long  as  that  expansion  mig|ht  be  attribut^le  to  tk 

481,129.86,  or  6A  por  cent  of  the  amount  expended,  abnormal  condition  in  which  the  community  tboad 

The  receipts  were  $8,469,918.68  in  excess  of  those  of  itself  immediately  after  the  return  of  peace,  prndeDoa 

the  previous  year,  and  $4,576,897.97  in  excess  of  the  required  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  coostitotkNi 

estimate  made  two  years  aso,  before  the  present  pe-  of  our  judicial  tribunals, 

riod  of  business  prosperity  nad  fairly  begun.  But  it  has  now  become  apparent  that  an  immeiM 

The  whole  number  of  lettera  mailed  in  this  country  increase  of  litigation  has  directly  resnlted  from  tk 

in  the  last  fisod  year  exceeded  one  thousand  millions,  wonderful  growth  and  development  of  the  comitiT. 

The  registry  system  is  reported  to  be  in  excellent  There  is  no  ground  for  belief  that  the  businesB  of  tM 

condition,  having  been  remodeled  during  the  past  four  United  States  courts  will  ever  be  leas  in  volume  thsD 

yean,  with  «)od  results.    The  amount  of  registration  at  present.    Indeed,  that  it  is  likelv  to  be' mack 

fees  collected  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $712,-  greater  is  generallv  recognized  by  the  bench  and  bir. 

882.20,  an  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Con^peaa  has  already  giTCi 

1877,  of  $846,448.40.  much  consideration  to  this  sukgeot,  I  make  no  simsm- 

Tbe  entire  number  of  letters  and  packaces  regis-  tion  aa  to  detail,  but  expresa  the  hope  that  your  ddib- 

tered  during  the  year  was  8,888,919,  of  which  only  erations  may  result  in  such  l^islation  as  will  giro 

2,061  were  lost  or  destroyed  in  transit.  earlv  relief  to  our  overburdenea  courts. 

The  operations  of  the  money-order  system  are  mul-  The  Acting  Attorney-General  also  calls  attentioB  to 

tiplyin^  vearly  under  the  impulse  of  immigration,  of  the  disturbance  of  the  public  tran<imllity  during  tbe 

the  rapiu  development  of  the  newer  States  and  Ter-  past  vear  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona.    A  band  of 

ritories,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  additional  armed  desperadoes,  known  as  **  Cow-Boys,'*  probablj 

means  of  intercommunication  and  exchange.  numbering  fVom  flft^r  to  one  hundred  men.  have  been 

During  the  past  year,  888  additional  money-order  engaged  for  months  in  committing  acts  of  lawlesne« 

offices  have  been  established,  making  a  total  of  6,499  and  brutality  which  the  local  anthoritiea  have  htta 

in  operation  at  the  date  of  tiiis  report.  unable  to  repress.    The  depredations  of  these  ^*  Cov- 

During  the  year  the  domestic  money-orders  aggre*  Boys  "  have  also  extended  into  Mexico,  which  \ht 

gated  in  vtHue  $106^076,769.86.  marauders  reach   fVom  the  Arizona  frontier.    With 

A  modification  of^the  system  is  s 


A  u.x/v.xux»iavu  ^i  •»»  system  is  sumsted,  reducing  every  disposition  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  ^.^ 

the  fees  for  money-orders  not  exceedmg  $6  fVom  ten  I  am  embarrassed  bv  lack  of  authority  to  deal  with 

cents  to  five  cents,  and  tnAVing  tiie  maximum  limit  them  effectually.    The  punishment  of  crimes  cob- 

$100  in  place  of  $50.  mitted  within  Arizona  should  ordinarily^  of  come, 

Legislation  for  the  disposition  of  unclaimed  money-  be  left  to  the  Territorial  authorities.    But  it  is  worthj 

orders  in  tiie  possession  of  the  Post-Office  Department  consideration  whether  acta  which  necessarily  teod  to 

is  recommended,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  total  embroil  the  United  States  with  neighboring  goren- 

value  now  exceeds  one  million  dollars.  mcnts  should  not  be  declared   crimea  against  tho 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  affain  invited  to  the  United  States.    Some  of  the  incursions   alluded  to 

subject  of  establishing  a  system  or  savings  deposito-  may  perhaps  be  within  the  scope  of  the  law  (Bevised 


steamTOat  routes  have  been  decreased  m  length  2,182  the  occasion  may  seem  to  demand, 

miles,  and  in  cost  $184,054.    The  so-called  star  routes  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  proper  to  provide  tfait 

have  Dcen  decreased  in  length  8,949  miles,  and  in  cost  the  setting  on  foot,  within  our  own  territory,  of  \mg- 

$864,144.  andsffe  and   armed  marauding  expeditions  sgais^ 

Nearly  all  of  the  more  expensive  routes  have  been  frienoly  nations  and  their  citizens,  shall  be  puuib- 

superseded  by  railroad  service.    The  cost  of  the  star  able  as  an  offense  agunst  the  United  States, 

service  must  therefore  rapidly  decrease  in  the  West-  I  will  add  that,  in  the  event  of  a  reauest  f^'o*"^ 

em  Sates  and  Territories.  Territorial  government  for  protection  by  the  Unitoa 

The  Postmaster-General,  however,  calls  attention  States  against  **  domestic  violence,'*  this  GovenuaeBt 

to  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  tne  railway  mail  would  be  powerless  to  render  sssistance. 

service  as  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  inaking  The  act  of  1796,  chapter  86,  PMsed  at  a  time  vhia 

the  department  self-sustaining.  Territorial  governments  received  little  attention  tn^ 

Our  postal  intercourse  wit%  foreign  countries  has  Congress,  enforced  this  duty  of  the  United  Ststes  oalj 

kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  domestic  service,  as  to  the  State  ffovemmenta.    But  the  act  of  l^t 

Withm  the  past  year  several  countries  and  colonies  chapter  89,  applied  also  to  Territories.    Thii  Is* 

have  declarect  their  adhesion  to  the  Postal  Union.    It  seems  to  have  remained  in  force  ontil  the  reviaoe  « 

now  includes  all  those  which  have  an  organized  postal  the  statutes,  when  the  provision  fbr  the  TcrritonM 

service,  except  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  New  Zealand,  and  waa  dropped.    I  am  not  advised  whether  this  tten- 

the  British  colonies  in  Australia.  tion  was  intentional  or  accidental,  but,  aa  it  seoss  to 
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t  the  TerritoriM  diottld  ^  offered  the  proteo-  Hy  nugMttom  in  that  Tegud  will  be  chiadj  mch 

lich  u  aocordod  to  the  8t*tea  by  tha  Coustitu-  u  have  been  alnady  soiled  to  the  aUaiitioii  of  Con- 

BUggett  legiaUtioD  to  Uut  end.  gf*,  uxl  hive  received,  to  aonie  ezUnt,  ite  oonaid- 

ecu  to  mej  too,  that  whatever  viaWB  may  pr^  entiotk : 

to  Che  policy  of  reosnt  le^lation  by  which  the  1 ,  I  reoomnMnd  the  pueage  of  en  act  m«Hng  the 


to  the  pouoy  or  reosnt  le^lation  by  wtucu  tlie  l,  l  reoomnMnd  toe  paaeage  or  an  act  "'■'•'"g  the  HlfMl 

•a  oeiaed  to  be  a  patt  of  ths  pout  eantitaliu,  lawa  of  the  varioug  Stetra  and  Territoriea  apphcable  IS^E 

iption  might  wall  tie  made  for  parmittinic  the  to  the  Indian  reeervaluina  within  their  borderg,  and  ^^H 

T  to  aHiHt  the  dvit  Territorial  autborittea  In  exteodins  the  lawg  of  tha  Slate  of  Arkansas  to  the  V^M 

ig  ths  laws  of  the  United  States.    This  use  at  portion  or  the  Indian  Territoiy  not  ocoupied  bv  the  ^H 


-,  — .   ..  n  of  the  United  States.    This  use  at  portion  ot  the  Indisn  Territoiy  not  ocoupied  b 

ay  would  not  neoi  to  be  within  the  allmsd  Bve  dviliied  tribes. 

lioat  whieh  that  legislation  was  aimed.    From        The  Indian  ahould  receive  the  protection  o 

eas  of  popakation  uid  other  drcomatanoes  it  is  law.     He  ahould  be  allowed  to  TualTitain  in  oourt  bis^ 


mpraecieable  to  suouuoa  a  oivil  poass  in     rights  of  penon  and  property.     He  baa  repeatedly 
-  -■" *  !—.!-,  require  asuslaooe, and    begged  for  thia  privile^.    Its  '—   "  '-- 

report  o(  tha  Secretary  of  the  Intsrior,  with     tion. 


■hsrs  offloera  of  jiuUce  lequira  asuslaooe,  and    begged  for  thia  privilen.    Its  exercise  would  be 


military  foroe  ii  within  easy  reaoh.  very  valuable  to  bun  in  Sis  progreea  toward  civiliia- 

.  iport  of  tha  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with     " " " 
anying  documents,  preeenta  un  olabonica  ao- 


eenta  un  oUbcmica  ao-  S.  Of  even  greater  importanoe  is  a  meaanre  whioh 
departmcDt.  A  sum-  haa  been  IVequently  reoommended  by  my  prede- 
it  would  be  too  extended  for  this  plaoe.  1  esasors  in  offlce,  ftnd  in  flirtheranoe  of  wbioh  aevecml 
r  careful  sltentian  to  Che  report  ilaelf.  bills  hare  been  f^om  time  to  IJme  introduoed  in  both 

inenl  among  the  matters  nhich  ohallenis  the  Houses  of  Cougress.  The  enaoonent  of  a  genenl 
a  of  Congreas  at  ita  preaeot  aeaeion  is  the  law  permittintr  the  allotment  in  severalty,  to  sach 
ment  of  our  Indian  affurs.  While  this  qaea-  Indians,  at  least,  as  desire  It,  of  a  reasonable  quan- 
been  a  cauae  of  trouble  and  embarrasament  tity  of  land  secured  to  them  by  patent,  and  for  tiieir 
le  infanoy  of  the  Qovemmcnt,  it  ia  but  re-  own  proteotioD  made  inalienable  for  twenty  or  twsD- 
"    "'       '  '  -i.  ...-■—        ty-flve  years,  ia  demanded  for  their  preaent  welfare 

and  tbeir  pannanent  advanoement. 

In  letum  for  aiteh  oooaidenite  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Oovemment,  there  ii  raason  (o  believe  tlut  the 
Indians  in  large  nombara  would  be  persuaded  to 

q J ^ .  __        aever  their  tribal  relationa  and  to  engage  at  once  in 

ly,  the  easier  oouna  haa  umost  invariably  sfrioultaial  pursuits.  Uany  of  them  realiie  the  fact 
irsued.  that  tbeir  bunting  daya  are  over,  and  that  it  is  new 

t  natural,  at  a  time  when  the  natioOB]  territory  for  their  best  interests  to  oonfoim  their  manner  of 
almost  illimitable  and  oont^ned  many  mill-  life  to  the  new  order  of  things.  By  no  greater  in- 
■ona  &r  outside  the  boonda  of  civilized  est-  ducement  than  the  aseurance  of  pennanent  Utie  to 
B,  that  a  policy  should  have  been  initiated  the  aoil  can  they  be  led  to  engage  in  the  occupation 
more  than  aught  elM  has  been  the  fruitful      of  tilting  it. 

if  our  Indian  oomplioationa.  The  well-atteated  reports  of  their  increasing  inter- 

r,  of  oouree,  to  the  policy  of  dealing  with  the  eat  in  husbandry  justiiy  the  hope  and  belief  that  the 
Indian  tribsa  sa  separate  naUonalilieB,  of  relo-      enactment  of  soch  a  atatute  as  I  recommend  would 


_ .  _  .0  live  a  savage  lift,  undiaturlMd  by  any  powerful  influence  in  dissolving  the  tribal   bond, 

and  well-directed  efforts  to  bring  them  under  which  is  so  promineut  a  feature  of  savage  life,  and 

lenOBs  of  oLviliiation.  whioh  (ends  so  strongly  to  perpetuate  it. 

loaatiafsctory  reaulta  whioh  have  aptung  from  B.  I  adviae  a  liberal  appropriatioc  for  the  support 

ioy  are  becoming  apparent  to  alL  of  Indian  aohools,  beoause  of  my  confident  belief 

e  white  seCClementsliave  crowded  the  bordera  that  attoh  a  oonna  Is  oonsialent  with  the  wiaeet  eoon- 

vservatinns,  the  Indians,  sometimes  content-  omv. 

A  aometimes  against  their  will,    have  been  £ven  among  the  most  uncultivated  Indian  tribes 

rod   to  other  hunting-grounda,   f>om  which  there  is  reported  to  be  a  general  and  urgent  dwire  on 

ve  again  been  dislodged  whenever  th^  new-  the  part  of  the   chiefs  and  elder  members  for  the 

lomes  have  been  d^red  by  tbe  advantoroas  education  of  their  children.     It  ia  unfortunate,  in 
Tiew  of  this  tact,  that  during  the  pa«y«ar  the  means 

I  removals,  and  the    ftnntior    oolliHons    hy  which  have  been  at  the  command  of  the  Interior  De- 

they  have  often  been  preceded,  have  led  to  partment  for  tbe  puipoae  of  Indian  instruction  have 

t  and  disastrous  conflicts  between  the  races.  proved  to  be  utterly  inadequate.    The  euccess  of  the 

prolltleaa  to  diacusa  here  which  of  them  haa  schools  which  are  m  operation  at  Hampton,  Carlisle, 

lECfty  iDspoDsible  for  the  disturbances  whose  and  Forest  Orove  should  not  only  encourage  a  mors 

KjcupUi  so  large  a  spooo  upon  the  pages  of  out  generous  provision  for  ^e  support  of  those  institu- 
tions, but  should  prompt  the  establishment  of  otbera 

ave  (o  deal  with  the  appalling  fact  that  thoogh  of  a  similar  charaoler. 

da  of  lives  have  been  aacriBced.  and  hundreds  They  are  douMess  much  more  potent  for  good  than 

ons  of  dollars  ei]>ended  in  the  attempt  to  the  day-schools  upon  tbe  reservation,  as  the  pupils  are 

e  Indian  problem,  it  hag  until  within  the  past  altogether  separated  from  the  surrounding  of  savage 

rs  seemed  soarcsly  nearer  a  solution  than  it  life,  and  brought  into  constant  contact  with  civiliai- 

f  a  century  ago.     But  the  Government  has  of  tion. 

in  cautioualy  but  steadily  feeling  ita  way  to  There  are  many  other  phases  of  thia  subject  which 

fition  of  a  policy  which  haa  already  produced  are  of  great  interest,  but  which  can  not  bo  included 

bg  results,  and  which,  in  my  judgment,  ia  within  tha  becoming  limits  of  this  communication ; 

if  Congiws  and  the  Executive  accord  in  its  they  are  diacuaaed  ably  in  the  reporta  of  the  Secretary 

,  to  nUsvo  ua  ere  long  from  tht  difficulties  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 

lave  hitherto  beoet  ns.  fairs. 

lie  Buccesa  of  the  efforts  now  making  to  intro-  For  many  years  the  ExecntiTe,  in  his  aimual  mes- 

long  the  Indians  the  customs  and  puranila  of  sage  to  Corureas,  has  urged  the  neoeesity  of  stringent 

I  life,  and  giadnally  to  absorb  tbem  into  the  legislation  tor  the  aupprewion  of  polygamy  in  the  Ter- 

their  rights  and  holden  ritories,  and  eapeciilly 
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of  Christendom,  has  been  persistently  and  oontempi-  and  makes  important  augnatiooa  in  xcfacBee  to  tki 

uously  violated  ever  since  its  enactment.    Indeed,  in  agricultural  development  ^  the  ooontiy. 

smte  of  oonmiendable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  an-  The  steady  increase  of  our  poptilation  and  the  cos* 

toorities  who  represent  the  United  States  in  that  Ter-  sequent  addition  to  the  numbo'  of  those  eo^agiDg  in 

ritory,  the  law  nas  in  very  rare  instances  been  en-  the  pursuit  of  husbandry  are  giving  to  this  dcjisiv 

forced,  and,  for  a  cause  to  which  reference  will  pres-  ment  a  growing  di^ty  and  importaDoe.     The  Can- 

entlv  be  made,  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  missioner's  suggestions  tbnching  its  capacity  for  fieit- 

The  fkct  that  adherents  of  the  Mormon  church,  er  usefulness  deserve  attention,  as  it  OMve  and  nan 

which  rests  upon  polygamv  as  its  comer-stone,  have  commends  itself  to  the  interests  which  it  waa  crcaied 

recently  been  peopling  in  lai^ge  numbers  Idaho,  Ari-  to  promote. 

zona,  and  other  of  our  Western  Territories,  is  well  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  CoouniasioiMr  of 

cakniiated  to  excite  the  liveliest  interest  and  apprehen-  Pensions  that,  since  1860,   789,06S  original  penskn 

sion.  It  imposes  upon  Congress  and  the  Executive  the  claims  have  been  filed ;  450,949  of  thoe  have  beet 

duty  of  arraving  against  this  barbarous  system  all  the  allowed  and  inscribed  on  the  pennoii>roIl ;  72^599  hsn 

power  which,  under  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  been  rejected  and  abandoned,  bdjog  IS  ■*-  per  oeoL  of 

thev  can  wield  for  its  destruction.  the  whole  number  cft  claims  settled. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  obstacles  There  are  now  pending  for  settlement  265,575  ori»- 

which  the  United  States  officers  have  encountered  in  nal  pension  claims,  227,040  of  which  were  filed  pnor 

their  efforts  to  punish  violations  of  law.    Prominent  to  July  1, 1880.     These,  when  allowed,  will  involve 

amon^  these  obstacles  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  le-  the  pa^rment  of  arrears  m>m  the  date  of  dischaife  in 

gal  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conviction  even  in  case  of  an  invalid,  and  fiom  date  of  death  or  tennins- 

the  case  of  the  most  notorious  offenders.  tion  of  a  prior  rignt  in  all  other  cases. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  a  recent  opinion  of  the  From  all  the  data  obtainable,  it  is  estimated  tbst 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  explaining  its  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  number  of  claims  now  pendii^ 

iuogment  of  reversal  in  the  case  of  Mil^,  who  had  will  be  rejected  or  abandoned.    This  would  snow  the 

Deen  convicted  of  bigamy  in  Utah.     The  court  refers  probable  rgection  of  84,040  cases,  and  the  prohshb 

to  the  fact  that  the  secrecy  attending  the  celebration  admission  of  about  198,000  daima,  adl  of  which  invohv 

of  marriages  in  that  Territorv  makes  the  proof  of  po-  the  pavment  of  arrears  of  pension. 


Ivjssmy  very  difficult;  and  toe  propriety  is  suggested        Witn  the  present  force  employed,  the  nmnbcr  of 

of^modifying  the  law  of  evidence  whidi  now  makes  a  a4Judications  remaining  the  same  and  no  new  bosUm 

wife  incompetent  to  testify  against  her  husband.  intervening^  this  number  of  daima  (198.000)  could  be 

This  suggestion  is  approved.  I  recommend  also  the  acted  upon  m  a  period  of  six  years ;  sikL  uidng  ia- 
passiuro  of  an  act  providing  that  in  the  Territories  of  uaiy  1,  1884,  as  a  near  period  from  whi^  to  estimits 
the  tfnited  States  the  fact  that  a  woman  has  been  in  each  case  an  average  amount  of  arreara.  it  is  focnd 
married  to  a  person  charged  with  bigamv  shall  not  that  every  case  allowed  would  require,  fen*  the  lint 
disqualify  her  as  a  witness  upon  his  trial  /or  that  of-  payment  upon  it,  the  sum  of  $1,850.  Multiplviiigtluf 
fense.  I  further  reoommend  legislation  by  which  any  amount  by  the  whole  number  of  probable  y^^™^»^^ 
person  solemnizing  a  marriage  in  any  of  the  Territo-  gives  $250,000,000  as  the  sum  required  for  first  per- 
ries shall  be  required,  under  stringent  penalties  for  ments.  This  represents  the  sum  which  must  be  psid 
neglect  or  refusah  to  file  a  certificate  of  such  marriage  upon  claims  which  were  filed  before  July  1, 1880.  sod 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory.  are  now  pending,  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  tbt 

Doubtless  Coni^ess  may  devise  other  practicable  arrears  act.    From  this  amount  ($250,000,000)  may  be 

measures  for  obviating  the  difficulties  which  have  deducted  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions,  for  cases  where, 

hitherto  attended  the  efforts  to  suppress  this  iniquity,  the  claimant  dyin^,  there  is  no  person  who,  under  tbe 

I  assure  you  of  ray  determined  purpose  to  co-operate  law,  would  be  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  peiision,  lesr- 

with  vou  in  any  lawful  and  discreet  measures  whidi  ing  $235,000,000  sa  the  probable  amount  to  be  paid, 
mav  oe  proposed  to  that  end.  In  these  estimates,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  tbe 

Although  our  system  of  government  does  not  oon-  88,500  cases  filed  since  June  80, 18S0,  and  now  pcnd- 

template  that  the  nation  should  provide  or  support  a  ing,  which  must  receive  attention  as  current  bosmeei, 

system  for  the  education  of  our  people,  no  measures,  but  which  do  not  involve  the  payment  of  any  amsn 

QAloulated  to  promote  that  general  intelligence  ana  bevond  the  date  of  filing  the  claim.     Of  this  noaber 

virtue  upon  wnich  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  it  is  estimated  that  eighty-six  per  cent  will  be  aOowsd. 
so  greatly  depends,  have  ever  been  regarded  with  in-        As  has  been  stated,  with  the  present  foroe  of  tbe 

di^rence  by  Congress  or  the  Executive.  Pension  Bureau,  675  clerks,  it  is  ^timated  that  it  viQ 

A  lai^  portion  of  the  pubUo  domain  has  been,  take  six  years  to  dispose  of  the  claims  now  pendiis. 
from  time  to  time,  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  edu-        It  is  stated  by  the  Commisuoner  of  Pensions  tut, 

cation.  by  an  addition  of  250  clerks  (increasing  the  a^iudjcil' 

There  is  now  a  special  reason  why,  bv  setting  apart  ing  force  rather  than  the  mechanical),  douok  tbe 

the  proceeds  of  its  sales  of  public  lanos,  or  by  some  amount  of  work  could  be  acjcomplished,  so  that  tbeee 

other  course,  the  Government  should  aid  the  work  of  cases  could  be  acted  upon  within  three  ^ears. 
education.    Many  who  now  exercise  the  right  of  suf-        Aside  from  the  considerations  of  justioe  which  m^ 

frage  are  unable  to  read  the  bfdlot  which  they  cast,  be  urged  for  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  claims  now  oa 

Upon  many  who  hod  just  emerged  fVom  a  condition  the  files  of  the  rension-Offioe,  it  is  no  less  importect 

of^  slavery  were  suddenly  devolved  the  responslhili-  on  the  score  of  economy,  inasmuch  as  fullv  one  tbiid 

ties  of  citizenship,  in  that  portion  of  the  country  most  of  the  clerical  foroe  of  the  office  is  now  wnoUj  oeca- 

impoverished  by  war.    I  have  been  pleased  to  learn  pied  in  giving  attention  to  correspondence  with  tbe 

from  the  report  of  the   Commissioner  of  Education  thousancu  of  claimants  whose  cases  have  been  on  tbe 

that  there  has  lately  been  a  commendable  increase  of  files  for  the  past  eighteen  years.    The  fact  thst  a  eui 

interest  and  effort  for  their  instruction  ;  but  all  that  so  enormous  must  be  expended  by  the  Government  to 

can  be  done  by  local  leg^lation  and  private  generositj  meet  demands  for  arrears  of  pensions,  is  an  admooi- 

should  be  supplemented  by  such  aid  as  can  oe  consti-  tion  to  Congress  and  the  Executive  to  give  oautiogi 

tutionallv  afforded  by  the  national  Government.  consideration  to  any  similar  project  in  the  tatm. 

I  would  suggest  tnat  if  any  fund  be  dedicadted  to  The  great  temptation  to  the  presentation  of  ficcitioai 

this  purpose  it  may  be  wisely  oistributed  in  the  differ^  claims,  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  average  sum  ob- 

ent  States  according  to  the  ratio  of  illiteracy,  as  by  tained  upon  each  application  is  $1,300,  leads  me  to 

this  means  those  localities  which  are  most  in  need  of  suggest  the  propriety  of  making  some  special  s{)>ro> 

such  assistance  will  reap  its  special  benefits.  pnation  for  the  prevention  of  fhiud. 

.The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  ex-        I  advise  appropriations  for  such  internal  improre- 

hibits  the  results  of  the  experiments  in  which  that  ments  as  the  wieaom  of  Congress  mav  deem  to  be  « 

department  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  year,  public  importance.    The  neceasity  or  improving  tbe 
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navi^tioii  of  the  Miasimippi  BWer  jostifioB  a  epedal 
all  anon  to  that  subject.  I  sugi^est  the  adoption  of 
some  measure  for  the  removal  of  obstnictiona  which 
now  impede  the  navigation  of  that  great  channel  of 
commerce. 

In  mj  letter  accepting  the  nomination  for  the  vice- 
preaidencj,  I  stated  that,  in  my  judnnent,  ^*  no  man 
should  be  the  incumbent  of  an  ofSce,  the  duties  of 
which  he  is,  for  any  cause,  unfit  to  perform ;  who  is 
lacking  in  the  abiutj,  fidelity,  or  integrity  which  a 
proper  administration  of  such  office  demands.  This 
sentiment  would  doubtless  meet  with  ^neral  aoqui- 
eecence,  but  opinion  has  been  widely  divided  upon  the 
wisdom  and  practicability  of  the  various  reformatory 
schemes  which  have  been  suggested,  and  of  certain 

Sroposed  regulations  governing  appointments  to  pub- 
o  office. 

**  The  efficiency  of  such  regulations  has  been  dis- 
trusted, mainly  oecause  they  have  seemed  to  exalt 
mere  educational  and  abstract  tests  above  ffeneral 
business  capadtj^,  and  even  special  fitness  tor  the 
particular  work  in  hand.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
rules  which  should  be  applied  to  the  management  of 
the  public  service  may  properly  conform  in  the  main 
to  such  as  regulate  the  conduct  of  successful  private 
business: 

**  Original  appointments  should  be  based  upon  as- 
certain^ fitness. 

*^  The  tenure  of  office  should  be  stable. 

'*  Positions  of  responsibility  should,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, be  filled  by  the  promotion  of  worthy  and  effl- 
<nent  offloeri. 

^*  The  investi^tion  of  all  complaints  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  all  i^cial  misconduct  should  be  prompt 
and  thorough." 

The  views  expressed  in  the  fore^lng  letter  are  those 
which  will  govern  my  administration  of  the  Executive 
office.  They  aia  doubtless  shared  by  all  intelligent 
and  patriotic  citizens,  however  divergent  in  tnoir 
opinions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  puttmg  them  into 
practical  operation. 

For  example,  the  assertion  that  "  original  appoint- 
ments should  be  based  upon  ascertained  fitness"  is 
not  open  to  dispute. 

But  the  question,  how  in  practice  such  fitness  can 
be  most  eflfectually  ascertained,  is  one  which  has  for 
years  excited  interest  and  discussion.  The  measure, 
which,  with  slight  variations  in  its  details,  has  lately 
been  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive,  has,  as  its  principal  feature,  the  scheme  of 
competitive  examination.  Save  for  certain  exceptions, 
which  need  not  hero  be  specified,  this  plan  would 
allow  admission  to  the  service  only  in  its  lowest  jpade, 
and  would  accordingly  demand  that  all  vacancies  in 
higher  positions  should  bo  filled  by  promotion  alone. 
In  these  particulars  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  exist- 
ing civil-service  system  of  Great  Britain.  And,  in- 
deed, the  success  which  has  attended  that  system 
in  the  country  of  its  birth  is  the  strongest  argument 
wUch  has  been  urged  for  its  adoption  here. 

The  fiict  should  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that 
there  are  certain  features  of  the  Englbh  system  which 
have  not  generally  besn  received  with  nivor  in  this 
country,  even  among  the  foremost  advocates  of  civil- 
service  reform. 

Among  them  are : 

1.  A  tenure  of  office  which  is  substantially  a  life- 
tenure. 

8.  A  limitation  of  the  maximum  age  at  which  an 
applicant  can  enter  the  service,  whereby  all  men  in 
middle  life,  or  older,  are,  with  some  exceptions,  rigidly 
excluded. 

3.  A  retiring  allowance  upon  going  out  of  office. 

These  three  elements  are  as  important  factors  of  the 
problem  as  any  of  the  others.  To  eliminate  them 
from  the  EngUsn  system  would  effect  a  most  radical 
change  in  its  theory  and  practice. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  that  system  is  to  induce  the 
educated  young  men  of  the  country  to  devote  their 
lives  to  public  employment  by  an  assurance  that  hav- 
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ing  once  entered  upon  it  they  need  never  leave  it,  and 
that  after  voluntary  retirement  they  shall  be  the  recip- 
ients of  an  annual  pension.  That  this  system  as  an 
entirety  has  proved  very  successful  in  Great  Britain 
seems  to  be  jgrenerall^  conceded  even  by  those  who 
once  opposed  its  adoption. 

To  a  statute  which  should  incorporate  all  its  essen- 
tial features,  I  should  feel  bound  to  give  my  approval. 
But  whether  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
public  to  fix  upon  an  expedient  for  immediate  and  ex- 
tensive application,  which  embraces  certain  features 
of  the  English  system,  but  excludes  or  ignores  others 
of  eoual  importance,  may  be  seriously  doubted,  even 
by  tnose  who  are  impressed,  as  I  am  myself^  with  the 
^ve  importance  of  correcting  the  evils  which  inhere 
m  the  present  methods  of  appointment. 

If,  for  example,  the  Exiglish  rule  which  shuts  out 
persons  above  the  a^  of  twenty -five  years  fVom  a 
targe  number  of  pubhc  employments  is  not  to  be  made 
an  essential  part  of  our  own  system,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  attMnment  of  the  highest  number  of 
marks  at  a  competitive  examination  uiould  be  the  cri- 
terion by  which  all  applications  for  appointment 
should  M  put  to  test.  And  under  similar  conditions, 
it  may  also  be  questioned  whether  admission  to  the 
service  should  be  strictly  limited  to  its  lowest  ranks. 

There  are  very  many  characteristics  which  go  to 
make  a  model  civil  servant.  Prominent  among  them 
ara  probity,  industry,  good  sense,  good  habits,  good 
temper,  patience,  order,  courtesy,  tact,  self-reliance, 
maniy  deference  to  superior  officers,  and  manly  con- 
sideration for  inferiors.  The  absence  of  these  traits 
is  not  supplied  by  wide  knowledge  of  books  or  by 
promptitude  in  answering  questions,  or  by  any  other 
quali^  likely  to  be  brought  to  light  by  competitive 
examination. 

To  make  success  in  such  a  contest,  therefore,  an 
indispensable  condition  of  public  employment,  would 
very  likely  result  in  the  practical  exclusion  of  the 
older  applicants,  even  though  they  might  possess 
qualifications  far  superior  to  their  younger  and  more 
brilliant  competitors. 

These  suggestions  must  not  be  regarded  as  evindng 
an>r  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  competitive  plan, 
which  has  been  to  some  extent  successfully  employed 
already,  and  which  may  hereafter  vindicate  the  claim 
of  its  most  earnest  supporters.  But  it  ought  to  be 
seriously  considered  whether  the  application  of  the 
same  educational  standard  to  piersons  of  mature  years 
and  to  young  men  fresh  from  school  and  college 
would  not  be  likely  to  exalt  mere  intellectual  profi- 
ciency above  other  qualities  of  equal  or  greater  im- 
portance. 

Another  feature  of  the  proposed  system  is  the  selec- 
tion by  promotion  of  all  officers  of  the  Government 
above  the  lowest  grade,  except  such  as  would  fairly 
be  regarded  as  exponents  of  tne  policy  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  principles  of  the  dominant  party. 

To  afford  encouragement  to  faithful  puolic  servants 
by  exciting  in  their  minds  the  hope  of  promotion,  if 
they  are  found  to  merit  it,  is  much  to  be  desired. 

tfut  would  it  be  wise  to  adopt  a  rule  so  rigid  as  to 
permit  no  other  mode  of  supplying  the  intermediate 
walks  of  the  service  f 

There  are  many  persons  who  fill  subordinate  posi- 
tions with  great  credit,  but  lack  those  qualities  wnich 
are  requisite  for  higher  posts  of  duty ;  and,  besides, 
the  modes  of  thougnt  and  action  of  one  whose  serv- 
ice in  a  governmental  bureau  has  been  long  continued 
are  often  so  cramped  by  routine  procedure  as  almost 
to  disqualify  him  fVom  instituting  changes  required 
by  the  public  interests.  An  infusion  or  new  blood, 
from  time  to  time,  into  the  middle  ranks  of  the  serv- 
ice might  be  very  beneficial  in  its  results. 

The  subject  under  discussion  is  one  of  grove  im- 
portance. The  evils  which  are  complained  of  can  not 
be  eradicated  at  once :  the  work  must  be  gradual. 

The  present  Englisn  system  is  a  growtb  of  ;|^ean, 
and  was  not  created  by  a  single  stroke  of  executive  or 
legislative  action. 
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Its  beginnmgs  are  found  in  an  order  in  oouncil,  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  each  paaeenffer  aimiBf 

promulg^^d  in  1855,  and  it  was  after  patient  and  can-  from  a  foreign  country,  or,  in  lieu  thereof  leaiiind  t 

tious  scrutiny  of  its  workings  that  fineen  years  later  bond  to  indemnify  the  8tate  and  local  auuiontss 

it  took  its  present  shai)e.  against  expense  for  the  future  relief  or  support  of 

Five  years  after  the  issuance  of  the  order  in  ooun-  such  passenger.    Since  this  decision  the  expense  A- 

cil,  and  at  a  time  when  resort  had  been  had  to  com-  tending  the  care  and  supervision  of  immigrants  h» 

petitive  examinations  as  an  experiment^,  much  more  fidlen  on  the  States  at  whose  ports  they  have  landed, 

extensively  than  has  yet  been  the  case  m  this  coun-  As  a  large  m%joritv  of  sudi  immigrants,  immedistdy 

try,  a  select  oommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  their  arrival,  proceed  to  Uie  inland  States  sad 

made  a  report  to  that  House,  which,  declaring  its  ap-  the  Territories  to  seek  permanent  bomea,  it  is  msai- 

proval  of  the  competitive  plan,  deprecated,  neverthe-  festly  unjust  to  impose  upon  the  State  whose  shoni 

less,  any  preciptitancy  in  its  general  adoption,  as  like-  they  first  reach  the  burden  which  it  now  bears.    For 

ly  to  endanger  its  ultimate  success.  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  national  importance  of 

During  this  tentative  period  the  results  of  the  two  the  subject,  I  recommend  le^slation  regarding  the 

methods  of  pass  examination  and  competitive  exami-  supervision  and  transitory  care  of  immigrants  at  the 

nation  were  closely  watched  and  compared.    It  may  ports  of  debarkation. 

be  that,  before  we  confine  ourselves  upon  this  impor-  I  regret  to  state  that  the  people  of  Alaska  have  res* 

tant  question  within  the  stringent  bounds  of  statutory  son  to  complain  that  they  are  as  vet  unprovided  vith 

enactment,  we  ma^  profitably  await  the  result  of  further  any  form  of  government  by  whicn  life  or  property  en 

inouiry  and  experiment.  be  protected.    While  the  extent  of  its  population  <kei 

The  submission  of  a  portion  of  the  nominations  to  a  not  justify  the  application  of  the  ooetly  macfaiiwry  of 

central  board  of  examiners  selected  solely  for  testing  Territorial  administration,  there  is  immediate  nse»* 

the  qualifications  of  i^pUcants  may,  perhaps,  without  sity  for  constituting  such  a  form  of  ^vemment  as  vill 

resort  to  the  competitive  test,  put  an  end  to  the  mis-  promote  the  education  of  the  people  and  seoore  the 

chiefs  which  attend  the  present  system  of  appointment,  administration  of  justice. 

and  it  may  be  feasible  to  vest  in  such  a  bcwrd  a  wide  The  Senate,  at  its  last  session,  passed  a  biD  provid- 

discretion  to  ascertain  the  characteristics  and  attain-  ing  for  the  construction  of  a  builmng  for  the  Libruy 

ments  of  candidates  in  those  particulars  which  I  have  of  Congress,  but  it  fiuled  to  become  a  law.    The  pro- 

already  referred  to  as  being  no  less  important  tiian  vision  of  suitable  protection  for  this  great  collection  of 

mere  intellectual  attainment.  books,  and  for  the  copyright  department  connected 

If  Congress  should  deem  it  advisable  at  the  present  with  it,  has  become  a  subject  of  nstional  importum, 

session  to  establish  competitive  tests  for  admission  to  and  should  receive  prompt  attention, 

the  service,  no  doubts  such  as  have  been  suggested  The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 

shall  deter  me  fVom  giving  the  measure  my  earnest  Columbia,  herewith  transmitted,  will  inform  you  ftiDy 

support.  of  the  condition  of  the  affaire  of  the  District 

And  I  urgently  recommend,  should  there  be  a  foil-  They  urge  the  vital  importance  of  legisln^on  for  tbs 

ure  to  pass  any  other  act  upon  this  subject,  that  reclamation  and  improvement  of  the  marshes  and  for 

an  appropriation  of  $25,000  per  year  may  be  made  the  establishment  or  the  harbor-lmes  along  the  Poto- 

for  the  enforcement  of  section  1758  of  tne  Revised  mac  River  front. 

Statutes.  It  is  represented  that  in  their  present  conditioa 

With  the  aid  thus  afforded  me,  I  shall  strive  to  exe-  these  marehes  seriously  affect  the  health  of  the  res- 
cute  the  provisions  of  that  law  according  to  its  letter  dents  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city ;  and  that  tbcf 
and  spirit.  greaUy  mar  the  general  aspect  of  the  park  in  whica 

I  am  unwilling,  in  justice  to  the  present  civil  serv-  stands  the  Washington  Monument.    This  improte- 

ants  of  the  Government,  to  dismiss  this  subject  with-  ment  would  add  to  Uiat  pork  and  to  the  pa^  wa^  of 

out  declaring  my  dissent  from  the  severe  and  almost  the  Executive  Mansion  a  large  area  of  valuable  kad, 

indiscriminate  censure  with  which  they  have  been  re-  and  would  transform  what  is  now  believed  to  be  • 

cenUy  assailed.    That  they  are  as  a  class  indolent,  dangerous  nuisance  into  an  attractive  landscape  ex- 

inefiOicient.  and  corrupt,  is  a  statement  which  has  been  tenmng  to  the  river  front. 

often  maae  and  widely  credited.    But  when  the  ex-  '^^^  recommend  the  removal  of  the  sleam  nihr^ 

tent,  variety,  delicacy,  and  imj^rtonoe  of  their  duties  lines  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  streets  of  the  dty,  laa 

are  considered,  the  groat  mi^ontv  of  the  employes  of  the  location  of  the  necessary  depots  in  such  places  ■ 

the  Government  are,  in  my  juogment,  deservmg  of  mav  be  convenient  for  the  public  accommodaticB ; 

hi£^  commendation.  ana  they  call  attention  to  the  deficiency  of  the  wtia- 

The  continuing  decline  of  the  merchant  marine  of  supply,  which  seriously  affects  tlie  material  prosperitj 

the  United  States  is  greaUv  to  be  deplored.    In  view  of  the  city  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  its  innabi^ 

of  the  fact  that  we  nimisn  so  large  a  proportion  of  ants. 

the  fhiights  of  the  commercial  worid,  and  that  our  I  commend  these  subjects  to  your  fiivoreble  eon- 
shipments  are  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing,  it  is  sideration. 

cause  of  surprise  that  not  only  is  our  navigation  in-  The  importance  of  timely  legislation  with  reapceC 

terest  diminishing,  but  it  is  less  than  when  our  ex-  to  the  ascertainment  and  dieclaration  of  the  vote  ibr 

ports  and  imports  were  not  half  so  large  as  now,  either  presidential  electore  was  sharply  called  to  the  atten- 

m  bulk  or  value.    There  must  be  some  peculiar  bin-  tion  of  the  people  more  than  four  yeara  ago. 

dranoe  to  the  development  of  this  interest,  or  the  It  is  to  be  noped  that  some  well-defined  measure  ninr 

enterprise  and  energy  of  American  mechjmics  and  be  devised  before  another  national  election,  which  viU 

capitalists  would  have   kept  this   country  at  least  render  imneceesary  a  resort  to  any  expedient  of  a  Ih»' 

abreast  of  our  rivals  in  the  friendly  contest  for  ocean  porary  character,  for  the  determinstion  of  quaatioas 

supremacy.    The  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  and  upon  contested  returns. 

of  steam  for  sail  have  wrought  great  revolutions  in  Questions  which  concern  the  very  existence  of  the 

the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  ;  but  these  changes  government  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  fOf- 

oould  not  have  been  adverse  to  America,  if  we  had  geeted  by  the  prolonged  illness  of  the  late  Preaidflol, 

given  to  our  navi^tion  interests  a  portion  of  the  aid  and  his  oonsequent  incapacity  to  perform  the  fuBctkaa 

and  protection  which  have  been  so  wisely  bestowed  of  his  office. 

upon  our  manufactures.    I  commend  the  whole  sub-  It  is  provided  by  the  second  article  of  the  Cooiti- 

ject  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  with  the  suggestion  tution.  m  the  fifth  clause  of  its  first  section,  that  ^ia 

that  no  question  of  greater  magnitude  or  farther-reach-  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  fVom  offlce,  or  of 

ing  importance  can  engage  their  attention.  his  death,  resiffnation,  or  inability  to  disehar)|{e  (bt 

In  1875  the  Supreme  Ooxat  of  the  United  States  de-  powere  and  duties  of  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolva 

dared  unconstitutional  the  statutes  of  certain  States  on  the  Vice-President." 

which  imposed  upon  ship-owners  or  consignees  a  tax  What  ia  the  intendment  of  the  Constittttioo  in  ^ 
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specifloation  of  **  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  exeraises  the  ftmctions  of  the  Exeeative,  by  what  tenure 

oiities  of  said  office.*'  as  one  of  the  oontinsenoies  which  does  he  hold  his  office  t 

calls  the  Vice-President  to  the  exercise  of  presidential        Does  he  continue  as  President  for  the  remainder  of 

functions  t  the  four  years'  term  t 

la  the  inability  limited  in  its  nature  to  long-con-  Or  would  the  elected  President,  if  his  inability 
tinued  intellectual  incapacity,  or  has  it  a  broader  should  cease  in  the  interval,  be  empowered  to  re- 
import f  simie  his  office  f 

What  must  be  its  extent  and  duration  t  And  if  having  such  lawAil  authority  he  should  exer- 

How  must  its  existence  be  established  ?  case  it,  would  the  Vice-President  be  thereupon  empow- 

Has  the  President,  whose  inability  is  the  subject  of  ered  to  resume  his  powers  and  duties  as  such  t 
inquiry,  any  voice  in  determining  whether  or  not  it        I  can  not  doubt  that  these  important  questions  will 

exists,  or  is  the  decision  of  that  momentous  and  deli-  receive  your  early  and  thoughtful  consideration. 
cate  question  confided  to  the  Vice-President,  or  is  it        Deeply  impressed  with  the  gravitv  of  the  responsi- 

oontemplated  by  the  Constitution  that  Con^^ress  should  bilities  which  have  so  unexpectedly  devolved  upon  me, 

provide  by  law  precisely  what  shoiUd  constitute  inabil-  it  will  be  my  constant  purpose  to  co-operate  with  you 

ity,  and  how  and  by  what  tribunal  or  authority  it  should  in  such  measures  as  will  promote  the  giory  of  the  ooun- 

be  ascertained  I  try  and  the  prosperity  of  ite  people. 

If  the  inability  proves  to  be  temporary  in  its  nature,  CH£ST£B  A.  ABTHUB. 

and  during  ite  continuance  the  Vice-President  lawfully       WismiroToir,  December  8, 1881. 
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RADIOPHONT.    The  experiments  of  Gra-  of  the  spectram.    In  the  ultra-violet  no  clearly 

ham  Bell  and  Tainter  have  revealed  an  nn-  established  results  were  obtained, 

expected  molecalar  action  induced  by  light  The  discovery  of  these  unsuspected  phenom- 

Xn  all  kinds  of  substances.  When  a  rapidly  ena  has  suggested  to  Bell  and  Tainter  an  im- 
rnating  intermittent  beam  of  concentrated  portant  application  of  the  principle  established 
sunlight  is  cast  upon  a  substance  placed*  in  a  m  physical  science.  By  noting  the  bands  of 
receiver,  disposed  so  as  to  expose  equal  sar-  sound  and  silence  in  the  ultra-red  region,  a 
faces  to  the  action  of  the  light,  a  musical  sound  map  of  the  invisible  portion  of  the  spectrum 
is  produced  which  is  audible  through  a  com-  for  different  substances  can  be  constructed, 
mon  hearing-tube.  The  intensity  of  the  mu-  Such  a  spectrophone,  as  Professor  Bell  names 
sical  tone  varies  greatly  with  different  sub-  the  instrument,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Lamp-black 
stances.  The  molecular  vibrations  which  give  is  a  substance  which  gives  out  clear  sounds  in 
rise  to  the  sonorous  effects  are  due  to  those  all  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum,  from  the  violet 
rays  only  which  are  absorbed  by  the  body,  to  a  point  far  out  in  the  ultra-red.  The  sound 
This  is  proved  by  the  experiment  illustrated  increases  continuously,  and  attains  its  maxi- 
in  the  diagram  (Fig.  1).  A  beam  of  sunlight,  mum  in  the  nltra-red,  and  then  decreases  and 
reflected  by  the  heliostat  (A),  is  brought  to  a  dies  out  just  beyond  the  point  of  its  maximum 
focus  by  the  achromatic  lens  (B)  so  as  to  form  intensity.  Peroxide  of  nitrogen  gas  is  a  sub- 
an  image  of  the  sun  on  the  slit  (0),  the  beam  stance  which  produces  sound  in  all  parts  of 
being  interrupted  500  to  600  times  a  second  by  the  spectrum,  except  in  the  ultra-red ;  the 
the  revolving  disk  with  radial  openings  (F).  maximum  is  in  the  blue,  and  a  sound  in  the 
The  beam  then,  after  traversing  the  achromatic  ultra-violet  region  even  is  reported,  though 
lens  (D),  is  dispersed  by  the  bisulphide-of-car-  doubtfully.  The  receiver  of  the  spectrophone 
bon  prism  (£),  which  forms  a  spectrum  of  is  coated  with  lamp-black,  and  the  cavity  filled 
great  intensity,  showing  all  the  principal  ab-  with  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  The  combioation 
sorption-lines  of  the  solar  spectrum.  On  ex-  gives  clear  and  even  sounds  in  all  parts  of  the 
ploring  the  spectrum  with  the  receiver  (G),  spectrum.  An  intermittent  beam  of  light  is 
containing  a  narrow  slit  for  the  entrance  of  a  passed  through  a  substance  whose  absorption 
single  ray,  and  holding  the  substance  to  be  spectrum  is  to  be  investigated.  The  absorp- 
examined,  it  was  discovered  that  in  the  visible  tion-bands  of  this  substance  are  then  indicated 
region  of  the  spectrum  those  places  only  in  by  bands  of  sUence.  For  determining  the  ab- 
which  the  absorption-lines  of  the  substance  sorption-lines  of  bodies  in  the  ultra-red  region, 
are  found  were  capable  of  exciting  the  sonorous  lamp-black  alone  is  a  sufficient  medium.  The 
phenomena,  and  that  the  maximum  sound  was  spectrophone,  therefore,  promises  to  be  an  in- 
produced  in  the  part  of  the  spectrum  where  valuable  adjunct  to  the  spectroscope, 
the  absorption-lines  are  thickest.  Mercadier  Professor  Tyndall,  among  others,  suspected 
had  before  obtained  audible  effects  from  sub-  that  the  musical  sounds  given  out  by  gases 
stances  examined  in  an  iDtermittent  beam  of  under  the  influence  of  the  intermittent  beam 
electric  light,  and  had  established  the  fact  that  were  due  to  the  rapid  successive  dilatations  of 
the  sonorous  vibration  is  excited  by  those  rays  the  gases  caused  by  the  radiant  heat,  and  not 
alone  which  cast  absorption-bands.  Sounds  the  light.  His  conjecture  was  conflrmed  when 
are  given  forth  by  many  substances  in  the  in-  he  subjected  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  sulphur- 
visible  regions  of  the  spectrum.  A  number  of  ous  ether  successively  to  the  action  of  the  in- 
the  substances  experimented  upon  by  Tainter  termittent  beam,  and  found  that  the  former, 
emitted  the  loudest  sounds  at  the  ultra-red  end  which   is  not  a  heat-absorbent,  emitted  no 
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Mxuul,  while  the  anlphnrooB  ether  yielded  a  the  highlj  alieorbent,  like  olefiant  gu,  gire 

rin^Dgmoaioal  oote.   Othervapora  were  found  load  tones.    It  is  inferred  that  the  nine  efl 

to  produce  mnaicsl  tones  in  propordon  to  their  in  solid  bo^ee  also  are  due  to  rapidly  oacnt 

ability  to  absorb  radiant  heat.    The  more  dia-  changes  in  temperature.     Hercsdier  hu 

thermaoous  gases  also  yield  faiDt  sounds,  while  tained  the  tones  from  the  red  and  the  beat  t 


andfromthebeat-raysalone.  Tyndall prodnced  lina,  Angast  6, 1881,  aged  seTenty-aeren.  G« 

BoDnds  even  with  apiece  of  iron  not  quite  red-  eral  RaioB  entered  the  Mititory  Acadeny 

hot,  placed  behind  the  internipttng  disk.  West  Point  in  18SS,  and  mduated  in  18! 

RAINS,  Oabbul  J.,  bom  in  Craven  County,  one  year  before  Jefferaon  Davia,  with  who 

North  Carolina ;  died  at  Aiken,  South  Oaro-  be  was  a  cadet.    He  was  aasgced  t«  the  Fit 
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Infantry,  IT.  S.  A.,  as  brevet  second-lieutenant,  ball ;  for  Lientenant-€k>yemor,  Thomas  W. 
and  shortly  afterward  he  was  promoted  to  the  8egar ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  John  6.  Perry ; 
Seventh  Infantry  and  sent  on  frontier  duty,  for  Attorney-General,  Francis  L.  O'Reilly ;  for 
Genera]  Rains  was  engaged  in  the  Seminole  In-  General  Treasurer,  Arnold  L.  Bnrdiot.  The 
dian  War,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  party  platform  was  adopted, 
right  lung.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  The  Republican  Convention  was  held  in 
Mexican  War,  soon  after  which  he  was  pro-  Providence  on  March  24th,  when  the  incnm- 
moted  to  full  major  in  tbe  Fourth  United  States  bents  of  the  various  State  offices — Alfred  H. 
Infantry,  having  been  made  brevet  miyor  for  littlefield.  Governor ;  Henry  H.  Fay,  Lieuten- 
gallantry  in  action  during  the  Florida  War.  ant-Governor ;  Joshaa  M.  Addeman,  Secretary 
In  the  year  1854  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  of  State;  Willard  Sayles,  Attorney-General; 
Oregon  River  on  the  Pacific  coast  He  distin-  and  Samuel  L.  Olark,  General  Treasurer — were 
guished  himself  in  the  various  Indian  wars  in  severally  and  unanimously  nominated  to  con- 
that  section,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  tinue  in  their  respective  offices  during  next 
most  successful  Indian  fighters  on  that  coast,  year.  No  platform  was  adopted. 
In  1860  he  was  promoted  to  lieatenant-colo-  The  Liquor  Prohibitionists  assembled  at  Prov- 
nel  and  ordered  to  New  Mexico;  but  the  civil  idence  on  March  Slst,  the  attendance  of  dele- 
war  determined  him  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  gates  being  much  lighter  than  was  anticipated, 
his  native  section,  and,  resigning  his  commis-  As  to  making  nominations  there  was  great  dis- 
sion  in  the  Federal  army,  he  went  South  and  agreement,  and  a  number  of  speeches  were 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  Oon-  made,  severally  advocating  the  nomination  of  a 
federate  army.  Just  after  the  battle  of  Seven  ticket  in  full,  in  part,  and  of  no  ticket  at  alL 
Pines,  in  which  he  was  wounded,  he  was  highly  In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  opinions,  the 
complimented  by  General  D.  H.  Hill  for  a  rapid  chairman  of  the  State  Oentral  Committee,  who 
and  successful  flank  movement  upon  the  ene-  had  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  on  its  first 
my's  right,  in  which  his  brigade  relieved  Gen-  organization  bad  been  elected  temporary  presi- 
eral  Rhodes,  who  was  hard  pressed,  thus  turn-  dent,  forcibly  dissuaded  the  nomination  of  a 
ing  the  tide  of  battle  in  favor  of  the  Confeder-  ticket  as  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  party, 
ate  army.  After  this  battle  he  was  placed  on  Among  other  reasons,  he  reminded  his  hearers 
duty  in  charge  of  the  conscript  aud  torpedo  of  the  fact  that  in  the  call  previously  issued  for 
bureaus  at  Richmond.  Rich  in  the  inventive  the  holding  of  this  meeting  **  the  State  Cen- 
f acuities.  General  Rains  organized  and  matured  tral  Committee  had  not  called  the  convention 
the  torpedo  service,  and  caused  the  harbors  of  to  nominate  candidates,  but  to  consider  the 
Char1eston,Savannah,WUmingtoD, Mobile, and  question  of  making  such  nominations";  he 
Richmond  to  be  effectually  protected  from  out-  pointed  at  the  small  number  of  delegates,  and 
side  attack.  Ho  also  invented  a  sub-t«rra  shell  concluded  with  expressing  his  conviction  that 
which  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Confederate  **  this  convention  ought  not  to  make  a  nomina- 
War  Department  for  defensive  purposes,  and  tion  now.''  The  same  view  was  entertained  and 
was  used  on  several  occasions  to  protect  the  urged  on  the  assembly  by  its  permanent  presi- 
lines  around  Richmond,  the  glacis  of  Battery  dent,  who,  besides  other  things,  said :  **  Only 
Wagner,  and  other  places.  The  death  of  Gen-  seventeen  towns  are  represented  in  the  cou- 
eral  Rains  was  occasioned  by  the  breaking  out  ventioo,  and,  of  the  sixty-nine  delegates,  twen- 
of  his  war  wounds.  ty-six  are  from  Providence.  .  .  .  The  largest 

RHODE  ISLAND.  Of  the  acts  passed  by  and  strongest  temperance  towns  are  unrepre- 
the  Rhode  Island  Legislature  at  the  January  sented."  The  sentiment  of  nominating  a  ticket 
session  of  1881,  there  was  one  which  amended  prevailed,  however,  as,  on  the  question  being 
the  statute  relating  to  ^^  the  constitution  and  put,  the  convention  voted  ^^  to  proceed  to  make 
organization  of  the  General  Assembly."  It  nominations,"  and  they  were  made  as  follows : 
provides  that  hereafter  "  the  House  of  Repre-  for  Governor,  Albert  0.  Howard  ;  for  Lieuten- 
sentatives  shall  consist  of  seventy-two  mem-  ant-Governor,  A.  B.  Chadsey;  for  Secretary 
bers."  These  are  distributed  among  the  sev-  of  State,  for  Attorney- General,  and  for  General 
eral  towns  in  proportion  to  their  respective  Treasurer,  the  convention  renominated  the  in- 
populations.  The  ratio  of  representation  is  cumbents  of  those  offices.  The  renomination  of 
fixed  at  "  one  Representative  for  every  three  Mr.  Sayles  for  Attorney-General  was  objected 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  of  to  by  some  among  the  delegates,  who  repre- 
each  town,  and  one  additional  Representative  sented  that  officer  as  bent  on  defeating  rather 
for  every  traction  of  the  inhabitants  exceeding  than  promoting  the  Prohibition  cause,  and  re- 
one  hfijf  of  the  ratio  aforesaid  ;  but  each  town  ferrea  to  certain  cases  of  violation  of  the  pro- 
shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  Representative,  hibition  law  pending  before  the  court  and  then 
and  no  town  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  discontinued,  the  discontinuance  being  charged 
twelve  Representatives."  The  highest  num-  to  Mr.  Sayles.  The  objection  was  removed  by 
ber  is  assigned  to  the  city  of  Providence.  the  chairman's  remark  that  Mr.  Sayles  could 

The  election  for  State  officers  is  held  in  the  not  be  made  responsible  for  the  discontinuance 

first  week  in  April  in  each  year.    The  Demo-  of  those  cases,  by  reason  that  at  the  time  when 

crats  convened  at  Providence  on  March  24tb,  it  occurred  he  was  absent  from  the  State.    His 

aud  nominated  for  Governor,  Horace  A.  Kim-  renomination  was  then  accepted  by  the  oon- 
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ventioD,  some  few  votes  opposing  it.  Before  field,  and  4,756  for  Horace  A.  Kimball;  35S 
a^joaming,  the  convention  instructed  its  sec-  votes  were  given  for  Frank  6.  AUen,  and  285 
retaries  ^Ho  notify  the  candidates  of  their  votes  for  Charles  P.  Adams.  The  votes  east 
nominations,  and  request  their  acceptance."  for  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  other  can- 
As  Prohibitionists'  candidate  for  Governor,  didates  show  about  the  same  proportions  as  to 
Frank  G.  Allen,  of  Providence,  was  after-  numbers  and  majorities, 
ward  substituted  for  Albert  C.  Howard,  above-  The  Democratic  and  Prohibition  votes  for 
named.  Governor  in  1881,  compared  with  their  votea 

The  Greenback-Labor  party  held  its  State  in  1880,  show  a  decrdase  of  2,684  and  4,894, 

Oonvention  at  Providence  on  March  81st,  and  respectively. 

the  following  ticket  was  nominated :  For  Gov-  Members  of  the  Legislature  elected  were,  in 

emor,  Charles  P.  Adams ;  for  Lieutenant-Gov-  the  Senate — Republicans  twenty-nine,  Demo- 

emor,  James  Jefferson,  colored ;  for  Secretary  crats  five,  and  two  seats  vacant ;  in  the  Home 

of  State,  Henry  Appleton ;  for  Attorney-Gen-  of  Representatives — Republicans  sixty-three, 

eral,  Thomas  W.  Robinson ;  for  General  Treas-  Democrats  seven,  and    two  members  to  be 

urer,  David  G.  Moore.     Each  of  the  above-  chosen.    Ten  new  Senators  were  elec^ted  laflt 

named  candidates,  except   Mr.  Robinson  for  April  for  the  Upper  House,  and  twenty-foor 

Attorney-General,  on  being  put  in  nomination  new  Representatives  for  the  Lower  one. 

personally   declined,   notwithstanding    which  The  May  session  at  Newport  was  closed  on 

each  of  them  was,  on  motion,  **  deckred  the  its  fourth  day,  June  8d,  both  Houses  havlDg 

unanimous  choice  of  the  convention.^'    Upon  then  adopted  a  joint  resolution :  ^*  That  ^e 

this  all  of  them  respectively  accepted,  saying  Legblature  adjourns  to-day,  to  meet  in  PtotI- 

they  *^  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  convention  in  dence  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  January,  188S, 

submission."  at  11  o'clock  ▲.  m."    To  fill  the  vacant  sett 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  of  an  Associate  Justice  on  the  State  Supreme 

the  convention :  Bench.  Pardon  £.  Tillinghast  was  declared 

.&M>^«;,ThAt  the  Greenback-Labor  party  of  Bhode  electea  on  the  eighth  baUot  by  a  vote  of  53 

Islimd  reomnns,  with  a  oozifldence  ana  devotion  only  to  40. 

made  clearer  and  deeper  by  time  and  furtherrefleo-  An  act  was  also  passed,  providing  that  twcn- 

tion,  the  characteristic  principles  of  the  party— the  *      -p«-«i  oprvioft  ftntitles  r  iimtir**   tI^  retire 

govenunent  alone  to  issue  currency  and  Sontrol  ito  y   ^^^    service  eniiues  »  Justice  to  retire 

volume;   the  substitution  of  non-interest -bearing  from  the  Dupreme  Uourt  with  the  continuance 

greenbacks  for  double  interest-bearing  national  bank-  of  his  salary,  as  a  pension,  whatever  his  a^e; 

notes ;  the  land  for  the  people  instead  of  for  cor-  and  that  ten  years'  service  entitles  him  like- 

morants  and  ooroor^ions:  that  the  national  debt  be  ^^^  ^  retire  with  the  same  pension  on  his 

SSd'u^^lSuS^^n'"^'"""'^  becoming  seventy  years  old. 

Resohed^  That  the  State  should  not  contract  the  The  following  resolution  with  its  preamble 

labor  of  pnson-oonvicts.  but  employ  it  upon  materials  was  also  passed,  inviting  to  Rhode  Island  the 

purchased  bv  itself  and  sell  the  product  in  the  open  delegates  of  the  French  Republic  who  might 

T£:^4  ThTftf^^Jbui  .ehool  ^  mrf..  th«,  ^  d«P«<?d  to  represent  France  ^  the  celebr.- 

who  have  been  subjected  to  its  influence  discontented  t^^n  of  the  Yorktown  Centennial  ; 


with  a  life  of  toil  for  a  mere  animal  subsistence ;  that 


San  thTkre^';TatTi^Tot\^              s^^^^  P^-^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ~«o^  ^^' 

Th^^J'JK.^  y"^^  ♦w  ^% "^"""^P*  ^ i"^^  ^\u  Wherstu,  In  the  month  of  July  of  that  yc«  • 

^^^i^A""^^^""^  ^^i  t  /®^"^^*  ^.^^"^  *^^  ^®  French  fle^  arrived  in  the  said  hay,  under  the  coBh 

S.^^£t^  ^\V®" '  *^  J"**""®  ^  ^""^  °'®*°*  °''*^®  mand  of  Admiial  d'Estaing,  and  cloned  the  <^ 

d^iZa  Ti^r w.  Hr>A  «««^««.^r«o«f  .«^  \.r.r^  ?«  stTuctiou  of  many  of  the  vessels  of  the  British  flee^  to 

the1rt'a:XrolL"'plrt7'h^'^^^  the^atsatisfa4onandreUefoftheinhabit«it.rf 
power  in  the  nation ;  the  dominance  of  our  political 
brethren  in  Maine  |  the  certainty  that  the  ola  parties 

are  honey-combed  bv  our  principles ;  the  aggressive  ^  ^   ^^  ^      ^^  ^  ^^  ^  relief  of  the  inbtth 

Srii^mnn^S'^Xin*^^^  i^anto  remained  within  thb  fuTe  for  a  con«dei.bl. 

mov^        ^                             ^  ^™«>  ^^  affoided  protection  to  the  Uvea  and  proper^ 

pI^j^^a  Tii-f  —«  ^^^^^A  ^«.  .«^— „,^.  ««^  /.«,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State ;  and 

nJ^nSfjlf'  f^^i  Jnt^^i?^wn»if  rSw^Sf  ?^  Wh^fMi,  The  Government  of  the  United  Stittt 

^h^fllni?nfl  w  t2nT?^  Z^mL^^L  ^  '^^^^  the  Government  of  the  BepubUc  of  Fnaee 

nght  to-morrow  than  wm  the  election  to-day.  ^  participate  ip  the  centennial  celebration  of  tbt 

The  election  was  held  on  April  7th,  and  re-  surrender  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  to  t^ 

suited  in  favor  of  the  Republican  candidates.  P}^^t^j2i*?;^:J£PSt'!^^^^       "S^il^tJ^^i 

npu^  i.Aij.         iijrin                          a  arxo  of  Frauoc  has  siimmea  its  intenti<m  to  be  pfetcnt  m 

The  total  vote  polled  for  Governor  was  6,608  ^^  ^  particii^ite  in  the  said  celebration :  thewfoit, 

Jess  than  at  the  same  election  in  1880 ;  but  the  as  a  token  of  gratitude,  and  as  showing  the  appreoi- 

votes  cast  for  Governor  Littlefield  numbered  tion  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  of  the  serrioet 

626   more  than  in   the  previous  year.     The  rendered  this  State  by  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Fr«cf, 

T?om   ''To^ini'''    ''''^^  ^""^   Governor   was  '^%^i^^^  That  his  Excellency  the  Governor  b. 

10,201,  and  8,101  were  necessary  for  a  choice —  and  he  hereby  is  directed  and  authorixed  to  invita 

10,849  votes  were  cast  for  Alfred  H.^  Little-  the  representatives  of  Franoe  who  may  risit  th« 
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tates  to  pirtidpate  in  the  celebration  in  BionpTS  ahd  KXPnrDiruBis. 

lext,  to  visit  the  State  of  Bhode  Island  at     Total  rvcdpta $581,965  19 

daring  their  sojourn  in  the  Uaited  States     Ourrent  expenditaret. 499,109  Tl 

e  convenient  to  them,  and  while  the  said  Permanent  ezpendltnies,  buUdlngi,  apparatos, 

ktives  are  within  the  State  to  remain  the        ^^ • 60,888  91 

»reof;  and  that  his  Exoellenoj  is  hereby  re-  In  the  charitable,   correctional,  and  ponal 

nd  directed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  such  institutions  on  the  State  Farm  at  Cranston, 

L1?io'C.£  /-^'o^r  ^.r4iSe"hl'^*  ?."<l«r,  the  management  of  the  Board  of  Stat^ 

manner  as  the  committee  may  believe  will  Chanties  and  Corrections,  the  average  num- 

ooeotable  to  their  guests,  and  that  his  Ex-  bers  of  their  respective  inmates  given  in  1880 

he  Governor  be  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  have  not  varied  materiallj  in  1^1,  except  in 

lis  orders  upon  the  General  Treasurer,  for  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  where  the  number 

xBe  mcident  to  canymg  this  resolution  mto  ^^  p^^.^^^  ^^  increased  from  246  on  January 

^   ,     ^          ,    ,        .  1,  1881,  to  281  on  Jaouary  1,  1882.    This  in- 

mances  of  the  State,  darmg  the  year  crease  has  been  exclusively  in  the  class  of 

ecember  31,  1881,  show  the  following  patients  supported  by  the  State.    The  total 

number  of  persons  of  the  several  classes  in 

•om  an  tonroes. $919,799  44  the  public  institutions,  including  the  Reform 

TwMory,  January  1, 18S1 85,^M  School  in  Providence,  on  January  1, 1882,  was 

$1,005,475  67  1*077;  and  the  aggr^te  amount  of  money 

drawn  from  the  State  Treasury  for  the  support 

ggregate  expenditures  for  all  purposes  of  all  these  persons  during  the  year  was  $122,- 

the   same   year   amounted  to  $794,-  824.45.    The  amount  collected  from  some  of 

-ordinary,  $482,984.09 ;  extraordinary,  the  said  institutions,  and  paid  into  the  State 

1.68,  leaving  as  cash  balance  in  Treas-  Treasury  by  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Oor- 

luary  1,  1882,  $210,789.90.  rections  during  the  year,  was  $64,296.89,  leav- 

jum  of  $129,011.18  was  paid  on  the  ing  $58,028.06  as  the  sum  actually  paid  by  the 

I  of  the  State  debt,  which  is  at  present  State  for  their  support. 

100;  made  up  of  outstanding  bonds  The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  Reform 

g  and  payable  as  foUows:   In   1881,  School,  on  June  1,  1881,  was  148— boys  181, 

a  1882,  $952,000;  in  1883,  $200,000;  girls  17;  on  January  16,  1882,  it  was  199— 

$691,000;  in  1894,  $738,000.  boys  178,  girls  21 ;  an  increase  of  51  in  seven 

rd  paying  the  State  debt,  the  amount  months  and  a  half. 

rities    held  by  the  sinking  fund  on  The  annual  returns  of  the  sixteen  railroads 

1,  1882,  was  $998,080.50,  leaving  the  operating  in  the  State  show  a  decided  increase 

of  actual  debt  at  that  date,  $1,923,-  in  the  amount  of  freight  as  well  as  passengers 

during  the  year  1881 ;  and  a  material  increase 

iggregate  deposits  in  the  thirty-nine  in  their  gross  receipts,  as  compared  with  the 

banks  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  21st  previous  yearns.    But  the  amount  of  their  net 

ember,  1881,  amounted  to  $46,771,-  earnings  was  actually  less  than  in  1880,  owing 

an  increase  of  $2,016,097.84  over  the  to  an  exceeding  disproportional  increase  in  the 

ig  year ;  and  the  number  of  depositors  expenses. 

J,991,  an  increase  of  5,300  within  the  Toward  increasing  the  supply  of  fish-food  in 

)f  this  increase  4,107  are  depositors  of  the  State,  half  a  mifiion  young  shad  have  been 

ot  exceeding  $500.     The  number  of  placed  in  the  waters  of  Rhode  Island  during 

trs  has  never  been  as  large  as  at  pres-  the  year  1881,  and  one  thousand  German  carp 

tie  amount  of  deposits  in  the  Rhode  were  also  received  and  distributed  among  ap- 

lospital  Trust  Oompany,  on  participa-  plicants  who  have  proper  facilities  for  the  cult- 

sount,  from  1,283  depositors,  was  at  ure  of  that  species. 

3  $3,647,065.10,  which  shows  the  whole  The  work  of  revising  the  public  laws  of  the 

of  depositors  in  the  State  to  be  104,-  State,  which  has  been  attended  to  for  two 

I  the  whole  amount  of  their  deposits  years,  is  now  finished,  published  in  one  volume 

.688.58.  entitled  "  The  Public  Statutes,"  and  widely  dis- 

ondition  of  the  educational  interest  of  tributed.    The  book  contains  all  the  laws  of 

sland  appears  from  the  following  table  the  State  down  to  the  close  of  1881,  and  will 

tics,  showing  the  number  of  her  school-  go  into  practical  operation  on  February  1, 

ulation,  their  attendance  in  the  public  1882. 

and  the  cost  of  their  instruction  dur-  The  death  of  General  Bumside  having  caused 

year  1881 :  a  vacancy  in  the  Rhode  Island  representation 

SCHOOL  CENSUS  ^^  ^^^  Federal  Senate,  Governor  Littlefield  con- 

^  children  from  flye  to  flft^D  years  enn-  Z^^^  *t«  General  Assembly  in  Providence,  on 

68,077  September  26th,  for  the  purpose  of  electmg 

>f  children  reported  as  attending  pubMc  a  person  to  fill  the  vacancy.    After  a  recess, 

»f 'iiiiidren're'pirted  Mittendtog  c^^^      ^'^^  the  two  Houses  met  in  convention,  on  October 
4,728  6th,  when  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  received  eighty- 

"*'.  .*:^"!^'!'°  "!~f!^.  "  .*^°^"*  "^^^^  1 994  i^iiae  of  ninety-six  votes,  and  was  elected. 

r  ehUdren  reported  not  attending  imy  school  131780  The  representatives  of  the  Republic  of  France 
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who  attended  the  celebration  at  Yorktown  ao-  ^^^^  ^ortb  by  the  assaflsination  of  the  Ciir, 

oepted  the  invitation.  ^^  *  warning  of  the  danger  to  all  in  power 

The  population  of  the  several  counties  in  ^om  those  increasing  in  numbers  and  aadAr 

1880,  as  compared  with  1870,  was  as  follows :  city,  in  whom  all  respect  for  constituted  an- 

thoritj  was  lost.  Before  it  reached  America, 
another  example  was  given  in  the  assa^na- 
tion  of  President  Garbeld.  The  Encjdical 
was  a  profound  and  learned  exposition  of  the 
Catholic  theory  of  civil  government.  On  the 
12th  of  July  the  body  of  JPius  IX  was  remo?ed 
from  its  temporary  resting  place  to  the  tomb 
prepared  for  it  in  tbe  Basilica  of  S.  Lorau^ 
extra  muros.    On  the  way  the  cortege  was  at- 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.    The  situ-  tacked  by  a  mob,  and,  from  the  insuflSciency 

ation  of  the  Pope  at  Rome  continued   un-  and  inefficiency  of  the  police  arrangementi, 

changed  daring  the  year  1881,  Leo  XIII  re-  many  were  injured,  and  the  procession  with 

maining  in  the  Vatican,  without  recognizing  difficalty  re^bed  the  church.      On  the  14th 

the  actual  position  of  affairs  except  as  one  im-  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  the  presence  of  the  mini^ 

posed  by  force,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  ters  accredited  to  the  Holy  8ee,  made  a  protest 

was  a  manifest  disposition  to  sweep  away  what  against  the  outrage,  and,  in  an  allocution  on 

little  was  nominally  secured  by  the  '*  Law  of  August  4th,  resumed  the  whole  event.    A  ci^ 

Guarantees  ^'  and  to  force  the  Pope  from  Rome,  cular  note  was  also  addressed  to  the  variou 

The  feeble  action  of  the  Italian  Government  courts.    Taken  in  connection  with  the  general 

before  the  close  of  the  year  tended  to  make  spirit  of  anarchy,  this  event  was  widely  felt  to 

the  position  of  the  Pope  an  international  qnes-  be  the  strongest  evidence  yet  that  the  Fqie 

tion.    Pilgrimages  to  Rome  continued  during  was  neither  free  nor  safe  in  Rome,  and  tended 

the   year  1881,  with  remittances  of   Peter's  to  bring  his  position  before  the  great  powers  as 

Pence  from  all   parts  of  the  world  for  the  an  international  question.     An  agitation  was 

maintenance  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  the  begun  in  Rome,  and  a  public  meeting  held  An* 

necessary  organization  for  the  government  of  gust  7th  to  demand  the  abolition  of  the  *^Law 

the  Church.    The  pilgrims  were  from  time  to  of  the  Guarantees  '^ ;  though  the  meeting  was 

time  received  by  tne  Pope  (January  6tb,  Feb-  ultimately  broken   up  by  the  authorities,  the 

ruary  13th,  April  24th,  May  8th-26th,  July  5th,  agitation  continued.     An  official  declaration 

October  16tb,  etc.).    The  great  Catholic  mis-  that  the  article  as  part  of  the  Statute  was  nn- 

sions  throughout  the  world  were  crippled  by  alterable,  did  not  check  the  movement  or  cod- 

the  act  of  the  Giunta  Liquidatrice,  in  seizing  vince  either  friends  or  foes  that  it  rested  od 

the  property  held  by  the  Propaganda.     Re-  any  solid  basis.    The  Falk  laws  in  Prussia  bad 

course  was  had  to  the  courts,  on  the  ground  been  carried  out  till  only  three  Catholic  Sees 

that  this  property,  held  in  trust  for  missions  had  bishops,  the  rest  being  vacant  by  death  or 

out  of  Italy  and  arising  from  funds  contributed  exile — Dr.  Foerster,  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslan, 

from  all  parts  of  the  world,  did  not  fall  under  dying  in  exile  during  the  year — ^and  thousands 

the  act  of  the  Italian  Gk)vemment;   but  the  of  parishes  were  destitute  of  priests  and  of 

Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Court  of  Cassation  public  worship.    The  first  step  to  relieve  the 

decided  against  the  claim,  and  the  property  Catholics  from  this  state  of  destitution  was  the 

was  sold  by  auction  January  15,  1881,  the  fut-  assent  of  Gk)vemment  to  the  appointment  of 

ure  of  Catholic  missions  being  thus  made  to  Dr.  Korum  to  the  See  of  Treves,  where  one 

depend  on  the  interest  the  Italian  Government  hundred  and  fifty- three  parishes  were  vacant 

might  be  able  or  willing  to  pay.    On  the  12th  This  was  followed  by  the  mission  of  Dr.  Von 

of  March,  Leo  XIII  issued  Apostolic  I/Ctters  Schldzer  to  Rome,  and  the  ultimate  restoration 

proclaimingageneral  jubilee,  reciting  the  posi-  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Prussia  and 

tion  of  the  Church  and  its  head  in  Italy,  ^^  a  the  Holy  See,  although  definite  terms  were  not 

mere  shadow  of  royal  power  being  left  him  as  arrived  at  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
though  in  mockery,'' while  **  he  was  truly  more        On  the  8th  of  December  Pope  Leo  XIII 

in  the  power  of  his  enemies  than  of  his  own.''  canonized  St.  Benedict  Joseph  Labre,  a  French 

Vice  and  profligacy  increased  on  all  sides,  relig-  pilgrim,  who  died  at  Rome :  St.  John  Bapftist 

ions  teaching  was  excluded  from  the  schools,  Rossi,  bt.  Leonard  de  Brindisi,  and  St.  Clan 

and  the  Church  was  prevented  from  institut-  of  Montefalco,  an  Augustinian  nun,  who  died 

ing  them,  and  in  other  ways  hindered  from  August  17,  1308,  and  had  been  constantly  ra* 

carrying  on  its  work.    The  general  shaking  off  crated  for  her  sanctity.    During  the  year  sef- 

of  authority  threatened  danger  to  all  govern-  eral  other  causes  were  acted  upon,  and  the 

ment,  and  all  were  urged  to  invoke  the  Divine  canonization  of  Christopher  Columbus  was  so- 

assistance  to  avert  the  dangers  that  menaced  licited  by  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  bisbopa. 
Christendom.  The  ancient  order  of  the  Enighto  of  St  Jobn 

In  an  address  on  the  8th  of  June  he  expati-  of  Jerusalem,  or  Knights  of  M^ta,  once  a  aor- 

ated  on  the  importance  of  a  Christian  basis  for  ereign  body,  had  not  for  years  had  a  grand 

education.    His  Encyclical  of  the  29th  of  June,  master.    Leo  XIII  raised  to  this  rank  Haroo 
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Ceaohi  di  Santa  Crooe,  and  the  Emperor  of  They   reiterated   their    protest    against   the 

Aastria  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  Prince.  Qneen^s  colleges,  and  called  for  training-schools 

In  the  East  the  Armenian  monks  of  Bertsia-  for  Catholic  teachers.    The  Pope  had,  early  in 

bo  and  Bishop  Placidns  Kasangian,  submitted  the  year  (January  8d),  urged  the  bishops  to 

to  the  Pope  Leo  XIII  through  Cardinal  Has-  labor  for  peace. 

sonn,  established  an  Armenian  seminary  at  At  the  close  of  the  year  (N'ovember  7th)  the 

Rome  for  the  education  of  students  in  philoso-  Irish  Church  lost  its  Dean,  the  Most  Reverend 

phy,  theology,  and  canon  law.  John  McHale,  born  March  6,  1791,  consecrated 

No  new  creation  of  cardinals  took  place  in  Bishop  June  5, 1825,  and  for  many  years  prom- 
1881,  and  the  Sacred  College  lost  several:  inent  as  a  leader  of  thought  in  all  Irish  move- 
Cardinal  Regnier,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  died  ments. 

at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  January  8d ;  Cardinal  The  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Kntschker,  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  aged  seven-  in  Asia  and  Oceania,  and  especially  in  Africa, 
ty,  January  27th;  Cardinal  Ghircia  Gil,  Arch-  were  extended,  and  several  missionaries  lost 
bishop  of  Saragossa,  April  28th ;  Cardinal  Mo-  their  lives,  notably  three  who  were  put  to 
retti.  Archbishop  of  Kavenna,  October  6th ;  death  near  I^ke  Tanganyika. 
Cardinal  Caterini,  aged  eighty-six,  October  The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
28th ;  Cardinal  Gianelli,  aged  seventy-four,  celebrated  one  Provincial  Council,  that  of  Ore- 
November  5th ;  Cardinal  Borromeo,  aged  fifty-  gon,  at  Portland,  in  October ;  and  diocesan  syn- 
nine,  December  2d.  ods  in  the  Diocese  of  Vincennes.    New  sees 

In  France,  the  cabinet  formed  by  Gambetta  were  erected  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Trenton, 

was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church,  New  Jersey.    Legislation  affecting  members 

the  attempt  to  compel  priests  to  serve  as  pri-  of  the  Church  was  introduced  in  some  States, 

vate  soldiers  in  the  army  eliciting  a  spirited  A  law  to  secure  freedom  of  worship  in  penal 

letter  to  the  deputies  from  Cardinal  Guihert,  and  eleemosynary  institutions  passed  the  New 

Archbishop  of  Paris,  while  Mr.  Bert,  to  whom  York  Legislature,  but  was  vetoed  by  Governor 

the  portfolio  of  public  worship  was  confided,  Cornell ;  and  in  April  an  act  was  introduced 

manifested  his  intention  to  employ  all  means  into  the  Micliigan   Legislature   to   secularize 

at  his  command  to  cripple  and  thwart  the  ac-  Catholic  Church  property.    Litigation  in  Ohio 

tion  of  the  Church ;  but  the  ministry  proved  and  Pennsylvania  tended  to  settle  the  exact 

short-lived.    The  Catholics  of  Belgium   had  position  before  the  law  of  Catholic  archbishops 

divided  on  some  questions  into  jarring  and  in-  and  bishops.    In  Ohio  the  bankruptcy  of  Arcn- 

barmonions  parties,  so  that  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  bishop  Purcell  raised  questions  not  yet  decided, 

July,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Episcopate,  de-  as  to  what  property,  if  any,  held  by  churches 

ploring  their  unseemly  controversies,  and  urg-  or  institutions  was  liable  for  debts  incurred  by 

ing  them  to  endure  some  evils  patiently  rather  a  bishop  individually.    In  Pennsylvania  and 

than  make  their  condition  worse  by  unavailing  Michigan  cases  arose  as  to  the  liability  of  a 

resistance.  bishop  to  a  priest  for  his  salary.    The  Court 

In  the  province  of  Bosnia,  which  had  been  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County,  Penn- 

? laced  under  the  Austrian  Protectorate,  the  sylvania,  in  Sheehan  vs.  Tnigg,  held  that  a 
*ope  restored  the  ancient  hierarchy,  establish-  bishop  was  personally  liable  for  salary  to  a 
ing  by  Letters  Apostolic  (July  5th)  an  Archi-  priest  who  had  been  received  into  a  diocese 
episcopal  See  at  Serajevo,  with  suffragans  at  by  his  predecessor,  and  had  left  it  before  his 
Banialuco,  Mostar,  and  Trebigne.  appointment,  and  had  never  done  any  service 
In  the  British  Dominions  questions  had  arisen  in  the  diocese  during  his  administration.  The 
in  England  between  the  bishops  and  the  regu-  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  in  Rose  vs.  Vertin, 
lar  clergy.  These  were  finally  determined  by  decided,  June  21,  1881,  that  a  bishop  is  not 
the  Pope  in  the  Pontifical  Constitution,  Bo-  liable  to  a  priest  for  his  salary  when  the  con- 
manos  Pontificea  (May  8th).  Under  this,  regu-  gregation  fail  to  pay  it.  The  cases  of  Stack 
lars  can  not  act  as  parish  priests  in  canonically  vs.  O^Hara,  in  Pennsylvania,  were  finally  de- 
erected  parishes  without  the  express  consent  cided,  after  several  clashing  judgments.  An 
of  the  Holy  See.  They  may  attend  missions,  inferior  court  held  that  a  bishop  did  wrong  in 
but  these  may  be  divided  by  the  Bishop  of  the  removing  a  priest,  but  refused  to  enjoin  him 
Diocese  at  his  option.  Regulars  can  not  estab-  or  to  compel  him  to  reinstate  the  priest ;  it 
lish  a  house  in  a  diocese,  or  alter  the  character  condemned  the  bishop  in  costs,  and  this  point 
of  one,  without  the  consent  of  the  Bishop,  was  sustained  on  appeal.  In  a  suit  by  the 
Regulars  having  cure  of  souls  are  subject  to  the  priest  for  damages,  being  his  loss  of  salary, 
synodal  regulations,  must  attend  synods,  and  another  judge  held  the  bishop  not  liable,  con- 
make  reports  of  their  missions,  like  seculars.  sidering  that  he  did  no  wrong  in  removing  the 
The  Irish  episcopate  and  clergy,  to  some  ex-  priest,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  whole 
tent,  favored  the  Land  League,  but  they  all  subject  coming  before  it  on  appeal  in  October, 
condemned  the  ^^  no-rent  ^'  policy,  and  agrarian  1881,  sustained  this  view,  and  terminated  a 
violence.  The  episcopate  at  Maynooth  (Sep-  litigation  commenced  in  1872.  A  school  case 
tember  27-^8)  urged  their  flocks  to  avail  them-  arose  in  Philadelphia  which  excited  general 
selves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act,  and  interest.  Miss  Scull,  a  teacher  in  the  Hunter 
to  avoid  all  secret  agencies  and  all  violence.  Girls^  Grammar  School,  was  charged  with  mis- 
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representing  and  stigmatizing  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the  Oatholic  Ohurch  in  her 
teaching  in  a  way  to  insnlt  the  feelings  of  her 
Oatholic  pupils.  A  long  examination  followed, 
and  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  the  First 
School  District  held  the  teacher  justifiable  in 
her  course.  This  led  to  a  general  withdrawal 
of  Oatholic  pupils  from  the  public  schools. 

The  Most  Reverend  J.  M.  Henni,  Archbishop 
pf  Milwaukee,  eminent  for  his  care  in  training 
candidates  for  the  priesthood,  and  in  enhanc- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  orders  for 
school  work,  died  September  7th. 

Lady  Blanche  Murphy,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Gainsborough,  and  a  Oatholic  writer  of 
eminence,  died  at  North  Oonway,  Vermont, 
March  22d. 

During  this  year  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  the 
United  States,  as  elsewhere,  celebrated,  on  the 
12th  of  December,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  their  community,  which 
has  spread  over  all  English-speaking  countries. 

ROUMANIA.  When  Prince  Oarl  of  Ho- 
henzoUem-Sigmaringen  entered  Roumania  se- 
cretly in  1866  and  assumed  the  sovereignty 
which  was  offered  to  him  almost  entirely  on 
his  own  risk  and  responsibility,  and  that  of  the 
nation  which  had  elected  him,  he  found  the 
treasury  empty,  the  equipment  of  the  army  as 
well  as  of  all  the  other  branches  of  the  public 
service  almost  worthless,  the  cholera  raging  in 
the  land,  the  expelled  Prince  Ousa  actively 
gathering  a  party  for  his  re-instatement,  and  a 
war  with  Turkey  imminent.  The  entire  mili- 
tary force  of  the  principality,  i Deluding  the 
troops  of  the  line,  the  frontier  guard,  and  the 
gendarmes,  numbered  40,000  men,  and  the 
artillery  had  only  100  guns,  not  all  of  them 
mounted.  The  first  act  of  the  young  sovereign 
was  to  procure  with  some  difficulty  arms  for 
the  army  and  bring  into  the  country  a  number 
of  Prussian  officers.  In  1868  flogging  was 
abolished  in  the  army,  and  the  same  year  the 
army  was  reorganized.    The  organization  was 


completed  by  later  laws,  in  1872,  1874,  ind 
1880.  The  Roumanian  army  is  composed,  aft«r 
these  reforms,  of  the  standing  army  with  its 
reserve,  the  territorial  army  and  reaerve,  the 
militi^  the  civil  guard  for  the  towns,  and  the 
Landstnrm  for  the  country.  The  age  of  mili- 
tary service  lasts  from  the  twenty-first  to  the 
forty-sixth  year.  Roumania  could  in  1881  pot 
into  the  field  200,000  men  and  400  cannon. 

The  regime  of  Prince  Carl,  and  of  the  men 
who  have  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs  ever 
since  his  reign  commenced,  has  been  marked  bj 
as  salutary  a  change  and  as  great  an  impro?^ 
ment  as  any  nation  can  exhibit.  The  corrop- 
tion  and  malfeasance  which  prevailed  in  the 
public  service,  the  extortions  and  oppresnons 
to  which  the  people  were  subjected,  made  mii- 
erable  the  condition  of  this  intelligent  and  hope- 
ful nation  settled  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  land 

The  improvement  in  the  finances  began  tt 
once  and  has  gone  on  unintermptedly.  The 
deficit  of  1866  was  covered  in  two  years,  and 
the  future  prospect  of  the  coontry  is  very  fi- 
vorable. 

RUSSIA  (Empire  of  all  thb  RusaiiLs),  ao 
empire  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Emperor, 
Alexander  III,  bom  February  26, 1845,  ffao- 
ceeded  his  father,  Alexander  II,  March  13, 
1881 ;  married  October  28, 1866,  to  Maria  Feo- 
dorovna  (formerly  called  Marie  Sophia  Fred- 
erica  Dagmar),  daughter  of  King  Ohristian  IX 
of  Denmark,  born  November  14^  1847.  The 
ofispring  of  this  union  are  four  chUdr^:  1. 
Nicholas,  heir-apparent,  bom  May  6,  1868;  i 
George,  born  April  27,  1871 ;  8.  Xenia,  bora 
March  25,  1875 ;  4.  Michael,  bora  November 
23,  1878. 

The  area,  according  to  a  calculation  by  Ma- 

J'or-Geueral  Strelbitzki,  is  21,708,000  square 
kilometres,  or  8,879,878  aquare  miles.  The 
total  population  is  estimated  at  88,018,500. 
The  area  (inclusive  of  inland  waters)  and  pop- 
ulation of  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  are 
as  follows : 


DIVISIONS. 

1.  BassU  in  Earope 

KioKdom  of  Poland 

9.  Grand  dachy  of  Finland 

8.  Oaacasia. 

4.  Siberia 

6.  (Central  Asia 

Total 


Sqnan  kflMMiiM. 


4,918,4«T 

127,816 

878,fi8« 

464,956 

18,49^109 

8388,616 


21,708,000 


8qiMB«mO«. 


1,899,100 

49,160 

144,229 

179,527 

4,824,568 

1,288,801 


8379,878 


6M99,910 
6,088,017 
2,028,021 
fi,628344 
8,440369 
4,401,676 


88,018300 


1870 

1872 

18T» 

ISW-T* 

]8» 


The  population  of  Finland,  in  1879,  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 


DENOMINATIONS. 

Ma1«. 

FMiab. 

ToUl. 

Lutherans i 

974,900 

18,961 

482 

1,014326 
19,270 

82 

1,989,226 

88.281 

564 

Orthodox  Greek  Chnrch. .... 
Roman  Catholics 

Total 

994,848 

1,088378 

2,028,021 

The  financial  estimates  for  the  year  1881,  as 
sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  on  December  81, 
1880,  were  as  follows  (in  rubles) ; 


GROSS  BSCEIFT8. 

Head-tax  and  gronnd-taz. 118,759380 

Pfttenta. 19,257,400  _ 

Direct  taxes ltS,MI,W 

Cnstoms. 96384,000 

Excise 290,991,880 

Other  Indirect  taxes 40,076,471 

Indirect  taxes. f76v99yH 

Publicworks **•>£! 

Crownlands •*^'*'I2 

Miscellaneons  receipts. 4IJWt.W 

Receipts  from  Transcaucasia. ^>^1Si 

Total  ordinary  reoeipU »&,mJ^, 

Extraordinary  receipU 909^ 

Beimbarsements  of  expenditorea 
on  aocoont  of  railroads 6U3l.wi 

Total mm,i0 
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EZPENDITUBBS. 

198,888,684 

QioistratiTe  bodies 1,656,876 

10,821,265 

he  ImperUlHoase 9,154,668 

i'oreign  AflUrs 8,645,225 

War 206,718,802 

iayy 28,908,182 

^anoe 88,741,500 

»abUo  DoiDAiiii. 19,152,188 

be  Interior. 87,999,917 

»ubHc  Instructioii 17,858,296 

»al>lleRoadfl 11,586,504 

astice 16,654,596 

*08U  and  Telegraphs 21,602,713 

pches 1,800,178 

ktration  ofTranseaacasla 8,158,826 

B  ezpenditores 8,088,201 

linaiy  ezpendltnres 674,726,640 

zpected  in  the  receipts 4,000,000 

llnary  expenditures 24,958,561 

linarj  expenditures  on  account  of 

ds 18,782,418 

1 717,461,609 

ite  of  the  public  debt,  on  Janaarj  1, 
1880,  was  as  follows,  according  to  a 
the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Jane  4, 
>aper  rubles;  100  paper  rubles  equal 
de  rubles) : 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  1879  was  as 
follows : 


SHIPPINQ. 

Ebtmd. 

CiMrad. 

Baltic  8ea. 

8,878 

6,678 

840 

795 

8.408 

6,509 

889 

Southern  ports 

White  Sea 

Caspian  Sea 

618 

Total 

16,686 

16,868 

Of  these  were  steamers 

6,875 

6,875      . 

OF  DEBT.              t         18T». 

1880. 

bt 1     720,270,163 

U 1  1,080,271,995 

672,488,519 
1,867,885,206 

940,711,421 
1,500,227,653 

L 1  1,084,416,807 

Imperial  Bank. . .      646,552,960 

8.481,510,056 

4,480,812,699 

ength  of  the  Russian  army  in  1880 
lows: 


PBACB  FOOTIKO. 

WA»  rOOTIKO. 

Mn. 

HOHM. 

Mm. 

HOHM. 

Aemt: 
s 

625,617 
85,860 

108,610 
20,624 

11,149 

61,727 

21,258 

661 

1,915,743 

94,466 

210,772 

48,858 

82,296 

98,440 

118,800 

14,020 

840,711 

94,789 

8.264,898 

268,056 

xAxmt: 

6,500 

84,196 

2,912 

•  •  •  •  • 

82,754 
1,989 

8,510 

142,400 

12,650 

•  •  •  •  • 

128,810 
11,440 

48,608 

84,748 

168,560 

140,250 

i\  imports  and  the  exports  of  domestic 
579  were  as  follows  (values  in  rubles) : 
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Kzporte. 

•••••••• 

349,498,000 

184,189,000 

146,560,000 

181,862,000 

22,785,000 

86,044,000 

ary.... 

19,986,000 

82,866,000 

16,419,000 

18,869,000 

7,218,000 

26,801,000 

8,578,000 

88,744,000 

11,989,000 

12,218,000 

Jforway. 

8,520,000 

18,198,000 
6,206,000 

, 

8,161,6o6 

8,150,000 

1,8S2,0(M) 

9,060,000 

} 

6,428,000 

» 

82.6I^000 

19,003,000 

i,9S2^666 

7,191,000 

8,422,000 

ies 

26,916,000 

8,870,000 

The  commercial  fleet  in  1878  consisted  of 
3,643  sailing-vessels,  of  808,230  tons,  and  259 
steamers,  of  74,324  tons. 

On  July  1,  1880,  there  were  22,644  kilo- 
metres of  railroad  in  operation,  exclusive  of 
Finland.  The  number  of  post-ofSces  in  1879 
was  4,374:  of  letters  sent,  102,461,031;  of 
wrappers,  8,803,025 ;  of  registered  letters, 
5,789,493;  of  money  letters,  8,782,662;  of 
packages,  2,519,535;  of  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals, 78,620,581.  The  aggregate  length 
of  telegraph  lines  was,  in  1878,  99,917  kilome- 
tres, of  which  75,081  were  state  lines.  The 
number  of  offices  was  2,584;  the  number  of 
dispatches,  5,761,731.  The  receipts  of  the 
telegraph-office  (in  1878,  28,113,702  francs) 
showed  in  recent  years  a  small  annual  surplus, 
which  is,  by  imperial  decree,  always  devoted 
to  the  extension  of  the  telegraphic  system. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  11  was  assassinated 
by  Nihilist  plotters,  in  the  streets  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  March  Idth.  The  event  was  unex- 
pected and  startling.  It  was  more  than  a  year 
since  the  last  and  most  desperate  attempt  upon 
his  life,  the  explosion  at  the  Winter  Palace,  had 
occurred.  Before  that,  and  the  Moscow  Rail- 
road plot,  the  Nihilists  had  announced  that  the 
Czar  nad  been  doomed  to  death  by  their  secret 
tribunal,  but  immediately  before  the  murder 
none  of  the  customary  threats  and  proclama- 
tions were  issued.  The  energetic  use  made  by 
Count  Loris-Melikoff  of  his  dictatorial  powers 
seemed  to  have  been  sufficient  to  extirpate 
Nihilism.  Under  his  vigorous  administration 
of  the  authority  intrusted  to  him  to  deal  with 
the  revolutionists  at  his  discretion,  the  propa- 
ganda was  apparently  checked,  and  nearly  all  the 
active  Nihilists  were  arrested.  All  the  centers 
of  population  and  hearths  of  the  revolutionary 
agitation  had  been  for  a  year  under  martial 
law,  the  governors-general  having  been  indued 
with  absolute  authority.  The  anticipations  of 
success  for  Melikoff  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  Nihilism  were  not  based  alone  on  his  severity 
and  tireless  vigilance  in  its  extermination,  but 
on  the  remedial  measures  which  were  a  part  of 
his  policy.  The  sincerity  and  earnestness  of 
MelikofTs  character,  and  his  well-known  liberal 
opinions,  were  a  guarantee  that  the  Czar  in 
choosing  him  had  determined  not  merely  to  re- 
press with  a  heavy  hand  the  socialistic  agita- 
tion, but  to  remove  its  cause  by  sweeping  meas- 
ures for  the  remedy  of  social  grievances  and 
sufferings,  and  the  extension  of  limited  rights 
of  self-government  to  the  people.  The  reforms 
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had  been  scarcelj  inangarated,  and  their  ez-  Nihilist  iMUly.    The  preparation  of  the  bomlit 

tent  and  value  not   yet  revealed,  when  the  was  condacted  by  the  latter,  who  had  made  i 

Nihilists,  more  embittered  than  ever  by  the  special  study  of  explosive  materials,  and  who 

terrible  retribution  visited  upon  hundreds  of  had  the  assistance  of  a  practical  chemist  named 

their  compeers,  arranged  their  last  plot  against  Kibaltchich.    This  man  was  detailed  for  this 

the  life  of  tiie  Emperor,  a  plot  which  could  not  service,  and  extraordinary  technical  ability  wu 

fail  provided  the  men  who  were  commissioned  shown  in  the  fabrication  of  the  hand-grenadei, 

to  commit  the  deed  did  not  flinch  in  the  face  and  of  the  explosive  substanoea  discovered  in 

of  certain  death ;  for,  unlike  the  previous  at-  the  Garden-Street  mine  and  in  the  houses  at 

tempts,  there  was  no  chance  of  escape  for  the  the  arrested  conspirators.   The  explosives  were 

perpetrator.    At  the  very  time  of  the  murder  tested  by  their  makers  in  a  lonely  spot  neir 

preparations  were  made  for  a  commission  of  the  city.    The  bomb  which  caosed  the  dead) 

delegates  from  the  nobility,  the  cities,  aud  the  of  the  Czar  was  probably  of  the  same  pattern 

provincial  magistracy,  to  meet  and  work  out  a  as  a  number  of  others  which  were  found  in  i 

form  of  representative  government  suitable  for  room  where  the  confederates  congregated.    A 

Russia.  Jewess  named  Hessy  Helfmann  occupied  this 

The  Emperor  had  driven  in  a  carriage  to  room  wiUi  Nicholas  Sablin,   alias  Fess^o 

view  the  parade  of  the  Marine  Corps.    He  was  Navrotsky.  This  retreat  was  discovered  by  the 

attended  as  usual  by  his  military  staff,  his  police  the  day  after  the  assassination,  and  the 

adjutant  riding  with  him,  and  the  rest  follow-  woman  was  arrested,  while  her  companioD, 

ing  the  carriage.    The  numerous  body-guard  Fessenko,  shot  himself  at  the  moment  whea 

of  mounted  Cossacks  preceded  and  surrounded  the  police  burst  in.    The  next  most  important 

the  carriage.    On  the  return,  as  the  cartege  member  of  the  band  after  Jeliaboff  wds  a  youag 

reached  the    Catherine    Canal,  where    some  woman  named  Sophie  Peroffskaya,  who  a»- 

laborers  were  at  work  removing  snow  near  the  sumed  the  direction  of  the  plot  after  Jeliaboffs 

bridge,  Ryssakoff,  who  had  pressed  to  the  front  arrest.    The  police  were  already  searching  for 

among  the   working  migiks,  threw  the  first  this  woman  as  an  accomplice  in  the  Moscow 

bomb.    It  fell  behind  the  carriage,  wounding  Railroad  plot  Jeliaboff  had  also  taken  a  part  in 

two  Cossacks.  '  The  prefect  of  police,  Colonel  the  laying  of  that  mine.  Peroffskaya,  Jeliaboff, 

Dvorjetsky,  who  foUowed  behind  in  a  sledge,  and  Helfmann  had  all  three  stood  judicial  triib 

leaped  out  and  seized  the  assassin,  who  drew  at  previous  times  for  treason.  The  perpetrators 

and  fired  a  revolver.    The  Emperor  stepped  of  the  deed  were  appointed  from  the  novices  in 

down  from  the  carriage,  and  at  that  moment  a  the  party,  and  were  not  informed  of  what  wts 

second  bomb  was  cast,  which  exploded  at  his  expected  of  them  until  the  plans  were  matured, 

feet,  the  fragments  breaking  both  his  legs  and  The  thrower  of  the  first  bomb  was  a  student  in 

penetrating  his  abdomen.     Dvorjetsky,  who  the  School  of  Mines,  of  the  name  of  Ryaaakoff 

was  also  wounded,  drove  the  Czar  m  his  sledge  Russians  were  chosen  for  the  murderous  deed 

to  the  Winter  Paiace.     He  breathed  his  last  in  preference  to  Poles  and  Jews,  who  were 

not  two  hours  after  he  was  struck.     The  man  eager  for  the  work.    There  were  forty-sevea 

who  threw  the  fatal  bomb,  whose  name  was  persons  that  volunteered  to  execute  the  crime. 
Grenevitsky,  perished  himself  from  the  expio-        Ryssakoff  was  a  native  of  the  district  tA 

sion.    Notwithstanding  his  Polish  name,  he  Novgorod.     He  had  gained  admisdon  to  the 

was  a  born  Russian.  Mining  Institute,  which  is  usually  difficult  to 

The  revolutionists  chose  for  the  execution  of  obtain,  by  means  of  a  letter  of  recommendation 
their  design  the  occasion  of  the  inspection  of  from  Prince  Wolkonski,  formerly  Curator  of  the 
the  Marine  Corps  by  the  Czar.  A  mine  was  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  proved  a  good 
laid  under  the  Little  Garden  Street  in  case  the  student.  He  had  attended  Uie  school  two  years, 
imperial  party  went  that  way  to  the  review,  and  was  twenty-one  years  old.  He  had  sou^ 
and  in  case  they  did  not  pass  through  that  to  associate  himself  with  the  revolutiooary 
street,  hand-grenades  of  ingenious  design  and  party,  and  was  introduced  in  January  to  Jelii- 
terrible  explosive  force  were  to  be  carried  by  boff,  who  initiated  him  into  the  work,  emploj- 
several  of  the  conspirators,  who  should  press  ing  him  to  spread  the  propaganda  among  work- 
near  the  cortege  when  it  passed  and  hurl  them  ing-men,  and,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  ptyiag 
under  the  Czar's  carriage.  The  organization  a  portion  of  his  living  expenses.  The  mine  in 
and  dbcipline  for  which  the  anarchist  party  in  Garden  Street  was  plaoea  under  the  pavement 
Russia  is  remarkable  were  displayed  in  this  con-  by  tunneling  from  the  wall  of  a  cellar,  which 
spiracy.  The  head  conspirator  and  director  of  was  hired  by  a  man  who  gave  the  name  of 
the  whole  plot  was  a  man  of  peasant  birth  Eobizeff,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  keeping 
named  Jeliaboff,  who  was  arrested  a  couple  of  a  cheese-shop.  The  suspicions  of  the  neigh- 
days  before  the  catastrophe.  This  arrest  was  bors  were  aroused  by  the  fact  that  Eobizeff  tfd 
made  on  the  evidence  oi  documents  found  in  his  wife  did  no  business,  but  had  many  visitors, 
the  dwelling  of  the  nobleman,  Alexander  Mi-  and  the  place  was  examined  by  city  officisis 
chaeloff,  several  months  before,  in  which  he,  without  discovering  any  indications  of  a  mine, 
together  with  a  graduated  student  named  Tro-  although  they  searched  the  walls  particolarlj. 
goni,  who  was  captured  in  his  company,  was  des-  As  Eobizeff  and  his  companion  disappeared  on 
^'•nated  as  a  person  deep  in  the  counsels  of  the  the  day  of  the  murder,  the  Buapidons  of  the 
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police  were  strengthened,  and  a  more  thorongh  prosecntion  was  condacted  bj  Procurator  Mn- 

search  revealed  tiie  opening  leading  to  a  large  ravieff.    Ryssakoff  declared  that  he  held  other 

deposit  of  dynamite,  sufficient  to  have  shat-  opinions  from  those  of  the  section  of  the  party 

tered  all  the  bnildiugs  in  the  street.  represented  bj  the  ^^  Will  of  the  People,"  and 

Jeliaboft,  the   agent  of  the  Revolutionary  bad  undertaken  to  execute  the  crime  in  order 

Executive  Committee  charged  with  the  exeou-  to  destroy  both  the  *'  white  and  the  red  terror" 

tion  of  their  decree  of  death  against  the  Em-  by  proving  that  the  NihiUstio  activities  could 

peror,  had  formerly  been  a  student  in  the  IJni-  not  be  repressed,  and  that  the  death  of  the 

versity  of  Odessa,  from  which  he  was  expelled  Czar  would  not  benefit  the  socialistic  cause, 

on  account  of  taking  part  in  a  demonstration  Michailoff,  in  his  statement,  dwelt  on  the  mis- 

against  one  of  the  professors.    He  married  a  eries  of  working-men,  and  the  debts  imposed 

daughter  of  a  city  official,  and  was  brought  on  the  lands  of  the  peasants,  as  the  causes 

before  the  courts  in  South  Russia  in  1872  as  a  which  had  driven  him  into  the  revolutionist 

political  agitator.    He  was  charged,   on   his  party,  but   disclaimed   all   complicity  in   the 

trial,  with  not  only  planning  the  present  crime,  crime.    Hessy  Helfmann  confessed   only  her 

but  with  being  the  author  of  the  mine  under  connection  with  the  Terrorist  wing  of  the 

the  SebastopoT  Railway.  party.    Kibaltchich  acknowledged  his  connec- 

Sophie  Peroffskaya  was  already  a  famous  per-  tion  with  the  Terrorists,  and  stated  that  his 
son,  and  Was  the  most  remarked  of  any  of  the  services  were  of  a  technical  nature.  Jeliaboff 
band  who  were  engaged  in  the  regicide,  on  and  Peroffskaya  assumed  the  whole  responsi- 
aocount  of  her  aristocratic  origin.  She  was  of  bility  for  the  crime,  and  sought  to  exculpate 
noble  birth,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  gov-  the  others.  Jeliaboff  freely  confessed  that  he 
emor  of  a  province,  and  niece  of  an  army  offi-  had  worked  in  the  mine  in  Little  Garden  Street, 
cer  of  high  rank.  She  had  been  several  times  that  he  had  assisted  in  placing  the  mine  at 
brought  to  trial,  and  had  attracted  much  notice  Alexandrofsky  under  the  Sebastopol  Railway, 
in  the  trial  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  and  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  most  of  the 
Nihilists,  when  she  narrowly  escaped  depor-  later  plots  against  the  Czar,  and  enjoyed  the 
tation.  The  police  were  searching  for  her  as  confidence  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
a  suspected  confederate  of  Hartmann  in  the  evidence  brought  out  at  the  trial  showed  that 
Moscow  Railroad  explosion.  This  woman  had  the  Nihilists  of  St.  Petersburg  were  divided  in- 
received  a  superior  education,  and  possessed,  to  two  sections — the  Terrorists,  from  whom  the 
with  her  adventurous  and  fanatical  bent  crime  emanated,  and  who  had  for  their  organ 
toward  political  conspiracy,  a  high  degree  of  the  "NarodniaVolia,"  or  "Will  of  the  People." 
intelligence.  She  was  living  with  Jeliaboff,  and  the  group  whose  views  were  expressed  m 
and  these  two  alone  were  informed  beforehand  a  clandestine  print  called  the  "  Black  Division," 
of  the  assassination  plot,  the  others  acting  who  disapproved  of  terrorism  or  assassination, 
simply  under  their  orders.  Peroffskaya  planned  except  in  the  case  of  traitors  to  the  cause.  The 
and  superintended  the  execution  of  the  plot,  division  in  the  party  dates  back  to  the  early 
assigning  their  places  to  Ryssakoff,  Elnikoff,  part  of  1879.  A  dispute  arose  as  to  the  ad- 
and  perhaps  others  who  had  petards  to  cast  in  visability  of  carrying  on  a  struggle  against  the 
case  the  first  should  fail,  placmg  the  bombs  in  Government.  A  number  of  the  Narodni,  or 
their  hands,  and  giving  the  prearranged  signal  popular  organization,  maintained  that  a  polit- 
to  each  with  movements  of  her  handkerchief  icni  struggle  by  terroristic  methods  was  the 
from  the  other  side  of  the  canal.  only  way  to  insure  success,  and  proposed  to 

Sablin,  or  Fessenko,  who  committed  suicide  attempt  to  bring  about  an   immediate  coup 

in  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  conspirators  cPetat.    The  majority  adhered  to  the  economi- 

employed  in  this  plot,  in  Telejevskaya  Street,  cal  tendencies  of  the  popular  party,  and  to  the 

was   a  noted   Nihilist.    He  belonged  to  the  policy  of  a  socialistic  propaganda  among  the 

Moscow  group  of  Nihilists  in  1878,  and  before  people  intended  to  Tvpen  them  gradually  for  a 

then  was  active  in  St.  Petersburg,  paying  a  social  revolution.    The  differences  led  to  a 

visit  with  his  friend  Lissogub,  who  was  after-  schism  in  the  summer  of   1879.    After  two 

ward  executed,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  party  in  congresses,  held  at  Lipetsk  and  Yoronege,  the 

Switzerland.    On  his  return  he  obtained  a  po-  terroristic  faction  separated  from  the  others, 

sition  as  teacher  in  the  orphan  school  at  Odessa  The  ^'  Zemlia  e  Volia,"  the  organ  of  the  orig- 

through    Nihilist    friends    in    the   municipal  inal  party,  was   discontinued,  and  two   new 

government.    He  was  arrested  in  1875,  but  journals  were  issued  by  the  two  divisions  of 

released.     A  man  named  Michailoff  was  appre-  the  party,  the  *^  Narodnia  Yolia,"  or  ^^  Will  of 

bended  when  entering  the  quarters  in  Telejev-  the  People,"  by  the  terroristic  offshoot,  and 

skaya  Street,  after  the  police  had  taken  pos-  the  **  Tchomy  Feredyel,"  or  **  Black  Division," 

session  of  them.     He  was  a  peasant,  who  had  by  the  remnant  of  the  original  organization, 

become  a  mechanic.  which  remained  faithful  to   the  policy  of  a 

The  trial  of  the  regicides  began  April  7th.  peaceful  propaganda. 

The  court  was  composed  of  the  president.  Sen-  The  High  Court  of  the  Senate  found  the  six 

ator  Fuchs,  three  other  senators,  two  marshals  prisoners  guilty,  and  sentenced  them  to  be 

from  the  nobility,  a  municipal  mayor,  and  a  hanged,  subject  in  the  case  of  Peroffskaya,  as 

village  mayor  to  represent  the  peasantry.    The  one  of  the  privileged  order  of  the  nobility,  to 
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the  confirmation  of  the  Czar.    Hessy  Helf  mann,  rappreaaes  jostioe,  Hbeitj,  snd  dTiliatioD— «be  paty 

being  in  a  pregnant  condition,  could  not  be  d^tLS^'^bfitoB^^whiSfeli ^  "^SSJ^ 

executed  until  after  her  delivery ;  and  her  sen-  ^/^^  ^  ^^^  a*^le  episode  in  the  <»nSct   Th« 

tence  was  subsequently  commuted  by  the  Czar  Executive  Committee  does  not  doubt  that  the  thxnki^, 

to  imprisonment  for   life.    The  others  were  honest  people  of  Western  Europe  will  undentsndtM 

executed  on  April  15th.  impoitsnoe  of  this  struggle,  and  wiU  not  pngudge  tkt 

Two  proclamations  were  issued  by  the  Ex-  "^''^,  "^"^^.l?  «  oondfucted,  smoe  th^  mumsii 

•       i;'*v\>«»iM»u*vuo  TTvi,v  jLDouv%«.  wj  «»*v  Ji^m.  necessitsted  by  the  mhumanity  of  the  Buasym  ia> 

ecutive  Committee  of  the  Tnihilists  after  the  thorities,  and  smoe  for  the  Rusman  there  Is  no  ocbs 

assassination.     One  was  addressed  to  Europe,  way  but  sanguinary  conflict, 
and  aimed  at  justifying  the  deed,  enumerating 

the  grievances  of  the  Russian  people  attributa-  The  first  measures  of  the  Gk>veniment,  after 
ble  to  despotism  and  misgovernment,  and  de-  the  accession  of  the  new  Czar,  were  directed 
scribing  the  severities  which  had  driven  the  to  the  protection  of  his  life,  which  was  boldly 
party  to  retaliations.  The  other  proclamation  threatened  by  the  Nihilists.  In  St.  Petersburg 
was  addressed  to  Alexander  III.  It  announced  and  the  other  university  cities  there  were 
that  the  terrorism  would  only  cease  on  two  manifestations  of  popular  sympathy  with  the 
conditions :  that  all  political  offenders  should  revolutionists.  Many  arrests  were  made.  A 
be  amnestied ;  and  that  the  Czar  should  con-  great  number  of  the  court  attendants  were 
voke  a  National  Assembly,  to  be  elected  by  the  dismissed,  and  the  Czar  took  vp  his  resideaoe 
equal  votes  of  all  classes,  for  the  revision  and  in  the  castle  of  Gatchina.  The  govemort- 
ref  orm  of  the  private  laws  of  the  state.  general,  who  have  possessed  extraordinary 
The  description  of  the  process  by  which  the  powers  since  the  attempt  of  Solovieff  on  the 
Nihilists  were  led  to  resort  to  the  reprisals  Czar's  life  in  April,  1879,  prosecuted  the  mott 
which  culminated  in  the  assassination  of  the  rigorous  searches,  and  all  the  cities  were  sab- 
Czar  was  given  in  the  first  proclamation  as  f ol-  jected  to  the  extreme  inconveniences  of  nitr> 
lows:  tial  law.    A  body  of  rural  police,  calkd  the 

T     •   J  V   •  J   1     i?  ^  .V     J  u        .^  .•_  «  Uriadniki,  was  created,  whose  pursoit  of  the 

Inspired  by  ideaU  of  truth  and  humamty,  the  Rus-  ii  ^^^^i^J  ^c  xv-  n.«,  «  „•-  #^i*  k-  ♦k**  w,^^^*miM. 

sian  revolutionary  party  kept  for  many  yJis  on  the  "  ®??™^«?  ^5  *?®  ^J^   J^^  ^f  *  ^^  ^\P^ 

ground  of  a  peaceful  propaganda  of  their  convictions.  ^  oiner  but  little  from  the  outrages  of  bandits. 

Their  activity  exceeded  the  bounds  of  personal  and  The  hated  "Third  Section,^'  the  secret  pohoe 

social  exertions  which  are  lawful  in  all  the  sutes  of  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  abonshed, 

Europe,  without  exception.    ^  the  party  chose  for  ^^8  thoroughly  reorganized,  under  the  new 

Its  ami  the  elevation  of  the  Bussian  workman  and  #  lu  Ti  ai  *   o  !•     tTu    •*     v«  *  iSi^ 

peasant  to  a  higher  plane  of  inteUigence  and  the  im-  ^^^^  ^^  *°®     °^*®  rolice,    by  ito  chief,  Flonie. 

provement  of  Sieir  material  condign,  it  did  not  con-  The  precautions  taken  by  the  Czar  agaiffit 

oem  itself  with  the  political  oppression  and  arbitrary  assassination  in  his  self-inflicted  imprisonment 

iiy  ustioe  which  nrevailed  in  our  country,  and  took  no  in  the  Summer  Palace  of  Gatchina  were  of  the 

rSurf^^  most  exaggerated  kind,  he  se^ned^^^^^ 

Not  isolated  individuals,  but  hundreds  and  thousands  f©cted  with  the  nervous  frigbt  of  nis  nystenctl 

were  martyred  to  death  in  pnsons,  in  exile,  in  the  wife.     His   isolation   in  Gatchina  was  fitfnOy 

mines;   thousands  of  families  were  broken  up  and  changed  for  the  equally  well-guarded  Peter- 

§ln!^£.'rrrr"t  X^  4e'trbS'iS3  ^ff.  •?^/'>en  b«k  again  to^atchin..    Th. 

powers  of  the  bureaucracy  to  an  incredible  degree,  ^^"^    visitors  who  were    received,   ev^    tbe 

and  gave  the  fullest  scope  to  the  rule  of  rogues.    Im-  officers  of  state  and  the  chaplain,  were  obhged 

poverlshment,  famine,  demoralization  of  the  people  to  run  the  gantlet  of  a  succession  of  Cosaiek 

at  the  sight  of  easily  gotten  riches,  and  the  conse-  gentries  and  police  officers,  and  even  to  have 

quent  perverted  views  of  hfe—all  these  results,  exert-     xi^' ^^«-^««  -^— «u^wi      on**  ^^.,^4^^^  ^*  a^ 

fng  a  terribly  depressing  influence  on  the  character  of  ^^^'^  P«"f  ^.?®*T^^^;,    ^f  practice  of  d^ 

the  people,  followed  from  the  course  taken  by  the  portation  to  Siberia  without  tnal  was  resomea 

Govemmont.    Evervwhcre,  in  all  countries,  Individ-  after  the  dismission  of  Melikoff. 

uals  are  overtaken  oy  ruin,  but  nowhere  from  such  Among  the  revelations  of  the  rigoroos  in- 

1^^^\''^.'fr^a^^^\T'.^rr^^Z!'\^i^f  vestigatious  which  followed  the  tragedy  of 
of  the  people  are  saonfioed  to  the  interests  of  the  rul-  ..^  ^^x*     -  i/««^i,  „««.  ♦k^  ^;o^wv«r^.^  ♦!;-♦  rwi 
ing  classes,  but  nowhere  are  the  people  trampled  ^^^  ^?^^  ^'  UaTch  was  ^e  discovery  that  Coo- 
down  with  greater  arroffanoe  and  greater  cynicism  stantine,   son   of   the  Emperor  s  oooain,  toe 
than  here.    Hunted  and  baited,  by  the  conditions  im-    Grand   Duke  Constantine,   had  been 


posed  upon  them  phiced  in  a  position  where  ic  was    tomed  to  frequent  Nihilistic  conclaves,  and 
tS^5ri?il*^^?ir  ii^if.^^*  *5?  ^ll^^'^^^".^    had  worked  as  a  propagandist  of 


^rwe-gSlSauTd^wn  iSS;  Z  Z^i""^^  ^f  worked  as  a  propagandist  of  the 

with  the  Government,  whereby  they  confined  them-  ^^^^^  theories  among  factory-workmen.    It 

selves  to  defending  themselves  with  weapons  in  their  discovered  that  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy  OOD- 

hands  against  the  agents  of  the  Government.    The  re-  nected  with  the  torpedo  service  had  removed 

fl^-T  "^T^f^®  £?7®™™''°V^  ^  "^^  ^^?  death-sen-  fr^m  the  government  stores  hkrge  quantities  of 

tence.    Life  was  impossible ;  there  only  remained  \  .a  ®      j      •  •*   *      *i.  .  .>„,, 

a  choice  between  mSral   and  physical  destruction,  dynamite   and   given   it  to  the  oonspuatm 

Scorning  the  pitiful  existence  or  slaves,  the  Bussian  This  lieutenant,  whose  name  whas  Sakbanoo, 

social-revolutionary  party  determined  either  to  perish  was  captured,  and  a  considerable  nomber  of 

or  to  crush  the  d^potism  centuries  old  which  stifled  naval  officers  were  arrested  on  sosplcioB,  •§ 

toe  life  of  the  Bussian  people.    Conscious  of  the  „^ii  ««  «.*««.  ^ot^^-o  ;•«  *u^  mw-^^  .mV^vk**  tK^n 

ma^itude  of  its  task,  conSoSs  of  the  harm  caused  ^i"  ^  °^*^I  officersm  the  army,  «noiig  tt^ 

by  Bussian  absolutism— harm  not  only  to  Bussia,  but  Officers  of  the  Cruards.    1  wo  dynamite  miwt 

to  the  whole  world,  menaced  by  this  system  which  were  found  under  the  Stone  Bridge  in  tot 
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middle  of  St  Petersburg.    Daring  the  smn-  the  convocation  of  an  elective  commission,  in 

mer  no  new  acts  of  violence  were  committed  so  far  as  it  was  intended  to  satisfy  the  popular 

bj  the  Nihilists,  bat  in  November  an  attempt  craving  for  representative  institutions.     In  this 

on  the  life  of  General  Tcherevin,  the  director  manifesto,  composed  by  the  Procurator  of  the 

of  the  measures  for  insuring  the  security  of  Holy  Synod,  Pobedonocheff,  the  following  sig- 

the  Emperor,  gave  evidence  of  the  continued  nificant  passage  showed,  to  the  great  disap- 

vitality  and  ha];dihood  of  the  confederation,  pointment  of  the  intelligent  classes  of  Russia, 

notwithstanding  the  more  than  three  thousand  that  the  new  Czar  would  not  agree  to  the  most 

arrests  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.    Mines  incipient  and  rudimentary  beginnings  of  popu- 

and  electric  wires  intended  for  the  destruction  lar  self-government : 

of  the  Czar  were  reported  to  have  been  dis-  j^  ^^  ^^  ^f  ^^^       t  ^i^^„  ^^  ^^.^  ^^  O^ 

covered  m  the  neignbornood  of  (ratcnma.  commands  ub  to  dischftrge  courageously  the  affairs  ol 

The  first  state  bosiness  of  importance  which  ^vermnent,  trustioff  in  God^s  providence,  with  faith 

the  Czar  was  called  upon  to  consider  was  Meli-  ^  ^®  strength  and  justice  of  the  autocratic  power, 

koflTs  project  of  a  representative  assembly,  or  I^^'fc,!;!*'??  ^  ^^^^,\''.  ""PP^''  '^^  preserve 

1     ..  *^   ^i  J     ..        A          .    .        X     »        u  for  the  people's  good  from  all  impairment  and  uyury. 

elective  Redaction  Commission,  to  be  chosen  Therefore  fet  coSrage  animate  the  troubled  and  tSUr- 

by  the  nobles,  the  cities,  and  the  rural  magis-  stricken  hearts  of  our  faithful  subjects,  of  all  lovers 

tracies,  for  the  revision  of  the  public  laws,  of  the  fatherland,  devoted  from  generation  to  geneni- 

This  proposition  had  received  the  approval  of  *i?M<>  ^«  hereditary  imperial  power.    Under  its 

thft  ^IapaaraH  Fmnprnp  vfit  hin  mooMuu^r  was  "^*®^<^  *^^  ^  unbroken  alhance  with  it  our  hmd  has 

tne  deceased  H^mperor,  yet  nis  succ^or  was  n^^re  than  once  Uved  through  great  troubles  and  has 

with  aimculty  mducea  by  Lons  Melikon   to  grown  in  strength  and  glory.    Consecrating  ourselves 

call  a  ministerial  council  for  its  discussion,  to  our  high  service,  we  call  upon  all  our  loyal  subjects 

The  majority  of  the  ministers  approved  the  to  serve  us  and  the  state  in  truth  and  iustice  to  the 

project  at  the  meeting ;  but  very  decided  ob-  f °<^$°5  ?°^  <>f  ^®  horrible  sedition  that  dishonors  the 

sn                      'lu^         4,            M            vu  land  of  Russia,  the  Strengthening  of  faith  and  moral- 

jecuons  were  raised  by  some  to  a  reform  which  ^y^  ^^  go^a  ^ucation  of  theySung,  the  extermina- 

savored  so  much  of  a  constitution,  and  soon  Hon  of  injustice  and  plunder,  and  to  the  introduction 

divisions  were  sharply  drawn,  some  favoring  of  order  and  justice  m  the  operation  of  those  institu- 

Melikoff's  scheme,  some  the  plan  of  the  Min-  ^^^  presented  to  Russia  by  her  bepefactor,  our  be- 

ister  of  Finance,  Abaza,  to  enlarge  the  Council  *°^®*^  ^***'®'' 

of  the  Empire,  and  have  the  additional  mem-  A  change  was  made  in  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 

bers  elective ;  and  some,  with  the  Grand  Duke  cation  in  April.    Baron  Nicolai,  who  had  for- 

Yladimir,  objecting  to  any  liberal  reform,  and  merly  been  Golovnin^s  assistant  in  the  various 

advising  only  the  harshest  repressive  measures  reforms  of  a  liberal  tendency  accomplished  by 

for  the  present.  that  minister,  such  as  the  University  Statutes 

The  questions  which  the  representative  as-  of  1868  and  the  elementary  school  law  of  1864, 

sembly  was  to  deliberate  upon  were  the  solu-  succeeded  Saburoff,  while  the  latter  went  to 

tion  of  the  agrarian  question  by  means  of  rednc-  Berlin  to  further  the  design  of  an  international 

tions  of  the  purchase-money  for  the  peasants*  agreement  for  the  extradition  of  revolutionists, 

lands  and  of  the  land-taxe:) ;   the  restoration  After  the  issue  of  PobedonochefTs  manifesto 

of  certain  powers  to  the  municipal  and  rural  the  migority  of  the  ministry,  to  whose  coun- 

aathorities  and  the  enlargement  of  their  sphere  sels  the  Czar  had  expressed  his  agreement  at 

of  activity;   the  cessation  of  the  repressive  the  late  Cabinet  meeting,  but  now  repudiated, 

policy  in  Poland  and  the  other  border  lands ;  all  tendered  their  resignations.    Waluieff,  Mi- 

and  the  reform  of  all  the  local  administrations  lutin,  Possiet,  and  Adlerberg,  who  had  been 

from  the  communal  up  to  the  provincial  gov-  opponents  of  Loris   Melikoff,  resigned  with 

ernments.    Coupled  with  this  scheme  of  an  him  as  well  as  his  friends,  Abaza,  Nikolai,  and 

embryo  Parliament  was  a  plan  for  rendering  Kochanoff.     Count  MelikoflTs  resignation  was 

the  ministers  responsible  in  a  greater  degree,  accepted  forthwith,  and  Ignatieff  was  nomi- 

and  insuring  their  more  harmonious  action,  nated  his  successor  in  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 

which  was  adopted  without  opposition.     Ac-  terior,  May   16th.     Others  of  the  ministers 

cording  to  the  new  rules,  every  decision  of  the  were  requested  to  retain  their  portfolios  for  the 

Cabinet  Council  must  be  by  a  unanimous  vote,  present.    Milutin,  Minister  of  War,  was  suc- 

and,  £Edling  of  this,  the  question  is  to  be  sub-  ceeded    by    Lieutenant  -  General     Vanoffski. 

ihitted  to  the  Czar.    After  the  Czar^s  decis-  Count  Adlerberg  II,  Minister  of  the  Imperial 

ion,   the   ministers  whose  votes   have  been  Household,  the  favorite  companion  of  the  late 

overruled  are  expected  to  resign,  as  is  also  Czar,  was  succeeded   by   Count  Vorontsoff- 

every  minister  who  has  submitted  three  proj-  Dashkoff,  aide-de-camp  of  the  present  Czar 

ects  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  which  have  during  the  Turkish  war. 

been  rejected.    A  few  days  later  the  whole  Ignatieff,  who  was  known  as  a  versatile 

complexion    of   affairs   was  changed  by  the  politician  without   settled  opinions,  made  it 

Czar^s  suddenly  changing  his  mind  and  placing  clear  that  the  only  reforms  m  prospect  were 

himself  in  the  hands  of  his  reactionary  ad-  such  as  would  meet  the  views  of  the  Pansla- 

visers.     A  manifesto  was  issued  May  11th,  by  vistic  enthusiasts  for  the  sacred  and  patriarchal 

which  the  Czar,  who  was  persuaded  in  viola-  autocracy,  in  a  circular  published  on  his  entry 

tion  of  the  spirit  of  the  rules  to  insure  har-  into  office,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sum- 

mony  in  the  Cabinet,  nullified  the  purpose  of  mary : 
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The  ori^  of  the  terrible  deeds  which  have  startled  for  future  commercial  and  military  opentiooa. 

the  whole  world  b^  their  atrocity  must  be  sought,  not  The  Raasians  are  permitted  to  trade  in  Kii](|ja, 

only  in  the  evil  minds  of  the  perpetrators,  but  deeper  Tarbogatai,  Kasbgar,  and  the  cities  of  the  north 

m  the  absence  of  religious  and  moral  pnnciples  m  the     ^^^  « Jli.k  Ji^.v^«  J?*  *u^  tu:-^  g\. «-^^  ^r  j„*. 

education  of  the  chUdren,  in  the  culpable  negligence  ^^  8?^'°  slopes  of  the  Thi^-Shan,  free  of  dutj 

and  apathy  of  many  government  and  social  oincialB,  for  toe  present.     At  Kin  Ya  Kwan,  a  gate  of 

and  in  the  fraudulent  proceedings  of  the  officials  who  the  Great  Wall,  and  at  Turfan,  as  weU  as  at 

are  charged  with  the  state  and  public  funds.    In  re-  Kuldja,  Kashgar,  Ourgas,  and  at  Kobdo,  Khar- 

gard  to  the  extirpation  of  the  seditious  spmt  with  •  ^  ^^'^  Chinese  towns,  Russian  ^onaak 

which  the  country  is  impregnated,  it  is  only  by  the  »  ^     wmoi   v/mu^  kVT*uo,  x»ui»u»u  wumim 

autocrat,  strong  in  the  loyalty  and  unbounded  devo-  ^^7  oe  appomted.     Russian  caravans  will  not 

tion  of  nis  many  million  subjects  and  in  the  incUs-  be  allowed  to  pass  the  frontier  posts  of  Kurgan 

soluble  alliance  with  them,  that  this  heavy  burden  can  and  Kin  Yu  Kwan.     China  agreed  to  pay  an 

be  removed  and  the  enormous  task  be  accomplished,  indemnity  of  nine  miUion  rabies  for  the  eosU 

The  Czar  summons  us  all  to  aid  m  the  work,  and  at  «             \.            i  i           .  *«^*««»  .ve   m*w  ww. 

the  same  time  indicates  the  path  along  which  we  are  ^^^^°P?i^??.*?.V????l*S  ^^^  inhabitants. 

to  proceed.    The  principal  energy  of  the  Government  RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT,  Thb.     Th« 

will  be  directed  to  tiie  eradication  of  sedition.  question  of  liberalizing  the  methods  of  ffor- 

The  secret  correspondence  between  the  Rns-  emment  in  Russia  is  one  of  increasing  interest 
sian  authorities  and  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali,  And  importance,  but  of  no  little  practical  diffi- 
which  was  found  at  Cabool  by  the  British,  re-  culty.  At  present  there  is  a  peculiar  combiiia- 
vealed  a  compact  which  was  incompatible  with  tion  of  local  self-gOTemment  within  restricted 
the  agreemeut  with  England  that  tnere  should  limits,  and  of  unrestnuned  autocracy  of  Um 
be  DO  interference  in  Afghanistan.  In  England  Czar  in  imperial  affairs.  For  three  centuries 
the  party  in  power  refused  to  discover  any  por-  the  peasantry  was  held  in  the  position  of  ser^ 
tent  of  danger  in  the  existence  at  that  time  of  a  and  attached  to  the  soil  through  a  sort  of 
secret  league  between  Afghanistan  and  Russia,  necessity,  arising  out  of  their  Tagraot  habits, 
in  which  the  latter  promised  to  aid  Afghanis-  These  habits  were  the  result  partly  of  the  ad- 
tan,  in  a  war  against  the  British,  with  muni-  mixture  of  Tartar  blood  in  their  compoeitioii, 
tions  of  war  and  82,000  troops,  and  ureed  and  partly  of  the  insecurity  into  which  the 
the  Afghans  to  stir  up  a  rebellion  in  India,  country  had  been  thrown  by  many  years  d 
The  fact  that  these  intrigues  were  carried  Tartar  outrage  and  devastation.  It  was  found 
on  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  England^s  expedient  to  bind  the  laborer  to  the  soil  which 
acquiescence  in  the  Russian  designs  against  he  tilled,  paying  him  for  the  field  he  cultivated 
Turkey,  was  regarded  as  a  sufScient  excuse  by  for  his  master  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  fi^  he 
the  Liberals  of  Great  Britain.  *^  The  enemy  cultivated  for  himself.  But  this  dependence  of 
of  your  famous  religion  wants  to  make  peace  the  land-laborer  on  the  land-owner  was  too 
with  you,  through  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,"  read  nearly  akin  to  slavery,  and  too  liable  to  abosea, 
one  of  the  letters  to  the  Ameer,  and  hence  the  to  be  tolerated  in  a  European  state,  and^  by  the 
Ameer  was  advised  to  '^make  peace  openly,  autocratic  act  of  the  late  Emperor,  the  Russian 
and  in  secret  prepare  for  war,**  and  to  look  to  serfs — 22,000,000  in  number — were  not  onlj 
the  ^*'  brothers  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  if  converted  into  free  peasants,  but  also  into 
God  should  stir  them  up  to  fight " — that  is,  to  peasant  proprietors,  owners  of  the  land  which 
foment  a  rebellion  of  the  Mohammedans  be-  had  been  the  wages  of  their  bondage.  The 
yond  the  Indus,  before  openly  waging  war  freedom  of  the  peasant,  and  his  ownership  of 
against  India.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  in  the  land,  are  still  incomplete,  for  he  is  bound  to 
which  the  Ameer  engaged  not  to  make  war  the  village  or  commune  of  which  his  landed 
without  consulting  Russia,  and  Russia  to  aid  property^compels  him  to  be  a  member^  A  viJ- 
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the  Afghans  with  arms  and  auxiliaries  and  lage  in  Russia,  especially  in  **  Great  Russia' 
help  them  to  recover  **  the  ancient  country  of  (Northern  and  Eastern  Russia),  is  an  antono- 
Afghanistan.**  mous  association,  governing  itself  on  the  baaia 
In  the  retrocession  of  the  Kuldja  province  of  ultra-democratic  equality  and  universal  sof- 
to  China  (see  China),  in  accordance  with  the  frage.  The  legislative  power  resides  in  ao  aa- 
promise  made  when  Russia  took  possession  of  sembly  of  all  me  heads  of  a  family,  whether 
the  district  in  the  war  with  Yakoob  Beg,  the  male  or  female,  which  rules  everything  bj  a 
only  reservation  made  by  Russia  was,  to  se-  minority  of  votes,  usually  by  aoolamation,  ap- 
cure  settlements  for  the  restless  and  disaffected  points  its  own  executive,  elects  its  elder  and 
Dungans  and  other  portions  of  the  population,  other  local  functionaries,  and  apportions  the  , 
who  dreaded  the  oppressions  of  the  Chinese,  lands  which  the  village  owns  m  oomiiioB. 
and  elected  the  rule  of  the  White  Czar.  In  Every  head  of  a  family  has  the  permanent  and 
the  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  hereditary  possession  of  his  house  or  cotta^ 
on  August  19th,  by  the  Marquis  Tseng  and  the  and  of  the  adjoining  kitchen-garden;  but  of 
Russian  minister  De  Giers,  the  Emperor  of  the  remainder  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
China  agreed  to  grant  a  fall  amnesty  to  all  village  he  only  enjoys  that  share  which  ia  ad- 
who  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  to  allow  the  judged  to  him  by  the  vote  of  his  feUow-ril- 
inhabitants  to  choose  whether  they  would  re-  lagers,  and  which  is  proportionate  to  the  able- 
main  Chinese  or  become  Russian  subjects,  bodied  and  grown-up  men  or  women  that  the 
Russia  retained  a  strip  of  country  in  the  west-  family  can  muster.  Both  for  his  freedom  and 
ern  part  of  the  province,  a  sufficient  foothold  for  his  share  of  the  common  property  it  vaa 
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understood,  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation  in  meroas  manufactories,  of  every  description, 

1861,  that  the  peasant  owed  compensation  to  that  a  protective  system  of  customs  duties  has 

bis  former  landlord,  and  that  the  payment  of  called  into  existence,  have  a  tendency  to  crowd 

his  ransom  should  extend  over  a  period  of  the  city  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  in  spite 

forty-nine  years,  or  till  the  year  1910.    The  of  the  hindrance  of  the  passport  regulations, 

Government,  however,  oomlog  to  the  peasant's  and  of  the  control  that  hoth  the  commune  and 

assistance,  took  upon  itself  to  advance  to  the  the  police  are  supposed  to  exercise  on  the 

landlord  at  once,  in  honds  at  eighty  per  cent,  movements  of  all  Russian  subjects.    The  re- 

fonr  fifths  of  the  ransom  dae,   leaving  the  suit  is  already  that "  about  one  million  and  a 

peasant  to  settle  with  the  landlord  for  the  re-  quarter  of  peasants   habitually  live   in  the 

maining  fifth  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  exacting  towns.  ^' 

from  the  peasant  the  interest  of  five  per  cent  Much  of  the  soil  of  Great  Russia  is  capable 
on  the  money  advanced  by  the  Government  to  of  being  made  very  fruitful  by  careful  and  in- 
the  landlord.  For  the  payment  of  this  five  telligent  cultivation,  but  the  peasant  has  nei- 
per  cent  interest,  as  weU  as  for  the  fifth  of  the  ther  the  intelligence,  the  energy,  nor  the  capi- 
ransom-money  still  due  to  the  landlord,  and  of  tal  to  develop  its  capabilities,  and  the  interest 
all  other  land-taxes  or  duties,  the  commune  or  of  the  landlord  has  been  eliminated  by  the 
whole  village  is  responsible,  and  is,  therefore,  emancipation.  Migration  to  the  mines  of  the 
empowered  to  levy  on  all  and  each  of  its  mem-  Ural  districts,  to  the  factories  of  the  central 
bers  whatever  money  is  needed,  taking  care  provinces,  and  to  the  naturally  more  produc- 
tbat  the  share  each  has  to  bear  of  the  common  live  soil  of  the  south,  is  constantly  going  on, 
burdens  should  be  proportionate  to  his  share  and  threatens  the  population  and  strength  of 
of  the  common  property.  the  most  important  part  of  the  empire.  This 
If  the  population  of  each  village  remained  migration  is  not  the  normal  result  of  over- 
stationary  ;  if  the  share  of  land  allotted  to  each  population  or  a  high  development  of  industries, 
family  was  sufficient  for  its  wants;  if  every  for  what  the  country  thus  drained  most  needs 
family  and  each  member  of  it  were  equally  is  an  active  and  energetic  application  of  Idfbor 
sober,  industrious,  and  thrifty ;  and  if  the  re-  and  capital  to  its  hidden  resources.  Neither 
distribution  of  lots,  which  usually  takes  place  is  there  any  healthy  assimilation  of  the  shift- 
every  three  years,  were  always  made  on  fair  and  ing  population  in  its  new  situations.  Beyond 
equitable  terms — this  system  might  work  as  the  boundaries  of  Russia  proper  there  are  vast 
beneficently  as  was  apparently  intended.  But,  zones  of  conquered  territories,  inhabited  by 
even  in  that  case,  the  fact  would  remain  that  mixed,  half-subdued  races — ^Inlanders  and 
the  peasant  is  almost  as  effectually  bound  to  Germans  of  the  Baltic  provinces  in  the  north- 
the  soil,  under  the  commune,  as  he  was  as  a  west;  Tartars  in  the  east  and  southeast,  from 
serf  under  the  landlord.  He  is  compelled  to  the  Volga  all  across  the  Asiatic  continent ; 
pay  for  the  possession  of  his  land  quite  as  much  Tartars  and  other  half-tamed,  half-civilized 
in  money  as  he  formerly  paid  in  labor.  In  tribes  in  the  south,  in  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
some  of  the  provinces,  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  Crimea ;  finally,  Poles,  Ruthenes,  Lithuanians, 
enough  may,  perhaps,  be  made  out  of  the  com-  and  other  south-Slavic  or  alien  races  in  the 
mon  land  to  meet  the  common  liabilities;  but  in  southwest,  in  Little  and  New  Russia,  or  in 
poorer  districts  it  is  necessary  to  eke  out  the  rev-  the  west,  in  White  Russia  and  in  the  former 
enue  proceeding  from  the  land  by  allowing  some  kingdom  of  Poland.  In  all  these  territories 
of  the  members  of  the  commune  to  go  forth  and  and  among  these  yarious  nationalities  Russia 
"better  themselves"  by  seeking  employment  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  thoroughly  at 
in  any  capacity  .which  will  enable  them,  not  home;  the  subject  people  are  held  in  check, 
only  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  here  by  long  habits  of  submission,  there  by 
commune,  but  also  to  benefit  the  commune  considerations  of  common  interest,  everywhere 
by  paying  a  percentage  of  their  extra  earnings,  by  the  consciousness  of  their  own  weakness 
This  leave  of  absence  for  the  good  of  the  estate  and  of  the  irresistible  material  preponderance 
was  as  usually  granted  by  the  landlord  as  it  is  of  the  ruling  race ;  yet  all,  or  most  of  them, 
now  by  the  commune ;  and  so  much  of  the  are  cherishing  local  traditions  and  aspirations, 
fruit  of  his  toil  as  an  able  and  willing  serf  had  resenting  and,  passively  at  least,  resisting  in- 
formerly  to  yield  to  his  master,  an  intelligent  trusion,  encroachment,  and  any  attempt  at 
and  laborious  freedman  has  now  to  contribute  amalgamation,  smarting  under  the  sense  of 
to  make  up  for  the  short-comings  of  his  idle  unmerited  defeat  and  intolerable  oppression, 
fellow-villagers.  Practically,  however,  the  and  harboring  unfriendly  or  even  implacably 
peasant  takes  more  liberty  than  the  emanci-  hostile  feelings  against  their  conquerors.  In 
pation  was  meant  to  award  him.  The  emi-  no  European  state  is  the  need  of  a  strong  and 
gration  of  the  land-laborers  from  the  country  wise  government  more  deeply  felt  than  in  the 
to  the  town,  and  from  the  poorer  to  the  richer  Russian  Empire,  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  are 
districts,  is  incessant,  and  assumes  every  day  the  rulers  of  the  land  more  helplessly  and 
more  alarming  proportions.  As  pilgrims,  as  bar-  hopelessly  bewildered ;  nowhere  are  the  peo- 
vest-men,  as  peddlers,  or  simply  as  runaways,  pie  on  whom  the  state  relies  for  its  stability 
a  large  proportion  of  the  rural  population  of  more  deplorably  disorganized  and  disheart- 
RussSei  is  perpetuaUy  on  the  tramp.  The  nn-  ened. 
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The  government  of  Rnssia  was  based  on  the  ter  of  this  secret  organization  are  unknown,  bit 
principle  of  antooracy.  There  was  no  other  its  present  purposes  are  wholly  destractiTe. 
law  than  the  will  of  the  Czar,  so  far  as  it  It  acts  upon  the  principle  that  the  first  work 
reached ;  but  beyond  it,  in  the  village  com-  to  be  done  is  to  destroy  the  autocracy,  wlion 
mane  and  in  its  aggregates,  the  canton  and  vital  and  volnerable  point  is  the  person  of  tbe 
the  volost^  as  well  as  in  the  mnnicipal  conn-  Czar.  Hence  its  method  is  deliberate  aaaum- 
cils  and  provincial  senates,  the  rudiments  of  nation.  The  Nihilists  maj  not  be  capable  of 
an  ill-denned  but  unlimited  popular  govern-  replacing  despotism  with  more  liberal  institn- 
ment  have  been  lately  introduced.  Wherever  tions,  but  their  persistent  attacks  upon  the 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  Emperor  and  the  head  of  the  Government,  making  it  insecure, 
lawful  or  unlawful  gains  and  perquisites  of  the  and  compelling  extraordinary  precautions  for 
formidable  host  of  his  administration  are  not  its  protection,  may  nevertheless  force  chaogfi 
interfered  with,  Russian  subjects  are  allowed  which  would  not  so  speedily  come  withoat 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  at  their  discretion,  their  terrorism.  .It  may  possibly  be  found  that 
appointing  their  local  authorities  upon  the  a  modification  of  the  institutions  of  the  go?- 
basis  of  universal  suffrage,  and  in  the  interests  emment  in  a  liberal  direction  may  be  a  more 
of  democratic  equality.  That  the  Emperor  effective  safeguard  for  the  life  of  the  Czar  thsa 
was  not  aU-seeing,  omniscient,  or  omnipotent ;  a  system  of  espionage,  rigorous  repression,  snd 
that  the  administration  was  a  mass  of  corrup-  military  despotism,  with  the  concomitant  of  t 
tion  and  the  municipal  organization  vitiated  vigilant  but  not  unfailing  guard  for  tbe  im- 
by  bribery  at  its  electorsl  sources,  and,  at  nerial  person  at  all  times  and  in  all  plaoea 
the  best,  incapable  and  inactive,  were  all  nn-  Nihilism  strikes  at  tbe  Czar,  because  the  sri- 
deniable  truths,  universally  proclaimed  and  tem  which  it  hates  centers  in  his  person.  He 
admitted.  But  the  special  evu  in  Russia  con-  alone  has  the  power  and  responsibility  which 
sisted  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  represent-  it  wields.  If,  as  in  countries  ¥rith  constiti- 
ative  institutions  with  irresistible  absolutism,  tional  governments,  the  power  and  respoiM- 
witJhout  at  the  same  time  fixing  the.  limits  be-  bility  of  the  state  were  deputed  and  distrib- 
tween  the  sovereign  power  and  the  popular  uted,  its  nominal  head  would  be  safer.  This 
rights.  Self-government  was  given  to  the  consideration,  if  no  other,  may  induce  changei. 
Russians,  not  as  a  control  upon,  but  as  an  With  something  like  good-will  and  earnest  pfs^ 
auxiliary  to,  the  administration.  The  com-  pose,  it  would  doubtless  be  possible  to  create  t 
mune  was  empowered  to  assess  and  collect,  system  of  government  even  out  of  such  imper- 
provided  it  paid  the  taxes.  The  management  feet  and  corrupt  elements  as  exist  in  Rosna. 
of  the  street  pavements,  of  the  sewers,  of  the  There  might  be  a  responsible  cabinet  to  stand 
lighting  of  a  city,  was  left  to  its  corporation ;  between  the  assassin's  dagger  and  the  person  of 
but  on  the  laws  or  their  execution,  on  the  a  **  reigning,  not  ruling,"  sovereign.  Russia  baa 
general  interests  of  the  state,  none  of  these  her  communes,  cantons,  and  voiosts ;  her  mo- 
local  bodies  had  a  voice,  none  were  consulted ;  nicipal  councils,  her  provincial  senates ;  ahe 
and  even  in  mere  local  matters  they  never  has  a  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  with  a  separate 
came  into  collision  with  the  civil  and  military  constitution  and  administration ;  she  has  her 
governors,  with  the  police,  or  other  agents  of  Baltic  provinces  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and 
the  central  power,  without  being  worsted  in  Courland,  with  orders  and  institutions  of  tb«r 
the  conflict.  own.    It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  principle  of 

That  there  is  much  discontent  in  Russia  personal  unity,  which  works  tolerably  weO  id 
with  the  existing  state  of  things  can  not  be  do-  Austro-Hungary  and  Norway-Sweden,  should 
nied.  Tlio  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  the  open-  not  be  successfully  applied  to  a  vaster  countrj 
ing  of  the  law  courts;  and  other  liberal  meas-  and  a  more  divided  people  than  either  of  thoee 
ures  with  which  the  reign  of  Alexander  II  dual  monarchies — applied  on  a  larger  scale  and 
began,  raised  expectations  which  have  not  a  more  comprehensive  plan.  A  recent  writer, 
been  and  probably  could  not  be  fulfilled.  The  who  has  maae  the  tour  of  most  Russian  d^eod- 
educated  classes  are,  however,  rather  addicted  encies,  visited  people  more  or  leas  recently  in- 
to theorizing  than  capable  of  promoting  prao-  corporated  with  the  empire,  races  various  in 
tical  reforms.  They  are  dissatisfied  with  tbe  blood,  in  faith,  in  language,  in  social  progress, 
Government,  and  dream  of  an  era  of  larger  lib-  declares  that  he  has  found  nowhere,  save,  pe^ 
erty  and  sounder  institutions,  but  are  fearful  haps,  among  the  Poles,  either  implacable  bi- 
of  insurrectionary  movements,  timid  before  tred  against  the  Russians  or  irresistible  loog- 
tbe  power  of  the  military  organization  of  the  ing  for  independence.  There  is  in  Russia,  as 
empire,  and  incapable  of  initiating  or  conduct-  in  idl  great  empires,  a  cohesive  strength,  a 
ing  any  rational  agitation  for  peaceful  changes,  force  of  gravitation,  arising  from  a  oomraniitj 
The  lower  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  of  vast  material  interests,  that,  as  a  rule,  under 
the  autocracy  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  rev-  good  management,  soon  gets  the  better  of  local 
erenoe,  and  have  no  discontent  sufliciently  pride  and  national  antipathy.  The  Rmaian 
wide-spread  or  intelligent  to  admit  of  guidance  subjects  in  non-Russian  districts  do  not  grudge 
toward  any  practical  improvement.  The  only  their  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  nor  do  diej 
effective  revolutionary  force  at  work  is  that  of  expect  that  they  could  better  their  oonditioB 
the  Nihilists.    The  extent  and  precise  oharac-  either  by  isolation  or  bj  annezatkHi  lo  odier 
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powers.  They  simply  resent  as  nnfair  and  side  of  Europe  other  nations  present  an  irre- 
unnatoral  all  attempts  at  Rassification ;  they  sistible  check  to  their  aggressions,  and  the  pos- 
Btand  ap  for  their  langaagOj  their  creed,  their  sible  advantages  to  be  gained  from  extended 
laws  and  usages,  their  traditional  individoality.  possessions  toward  the  south  in  Asia  are  sacri- 
They,  above  all  things,  resist,  as  uncalled-for  need  by  the  lack  of  a  progressive  policy  in 
and  needless,  all  interference  of  the  imperial  commercial  and  industrial  affairs.  Russia  con 
administration,  of  the  police,  of  the  military  hardly  aspire  to  be  more  than  a  second  or  third 
authorities,  with  what  they  consider  absolutely  rate  naval  power,  and  against  the  development 
local  and  separate  affairs.  of  her  maritime  commerce  she  has  not  merely 
If  self-government  in  every  village,  town,  or  political  but  insurmountable  natural  obstacles 
province  were  a  reality ;  if  the  various  divis-  to  contend  with— enormous  distances,  frozen 
ions  of  the  empire  were  assured  of  as  large  oceans,  a  scanty  population,  irreclaimably  bar- 
an  eitent  of  autonomy  as  may  really  be  good  ren  solitudes.  For  her  internal  welfare,  for 
for  them — such  autonomy  as  is  or  was  allowed  her  pacific  intercourse  with  her  neighbors  and 
to  the  countries  on  the  Baltic  or  to  the  Polish  the  interchange  of  commodities,  both  her  posi« 
Idngdom  before  its  final  extinction  in  1868 —  tion  and  the  progress  of  modem  invention  nave 
then,  when  all  the  members  of  the  colossal  sufficiently  provided.  If  her  railways,  her 
body  had  obtained  their  utmost  natural  devel-  roads,  her  harbors  are  in  a  backward  state ;  if 
opment,  it  might  be  found  that  vitality  would  the  wealth  of  her  mines  is  in  a  great  measure 
flow  more  spontaneously  to  the  heart— to  that  unproductive  and  almost  unexplored;  if  the 
Imperial  Government  and  Council  of  "  All  the  harvest  of  her  rich  black  earth  districts  can 
Bussias"  which  would  then  provide  for  the  not  withstand  American  competition — Russia 
general  welfare  and  rule  the  common  destinies,  has  only  herself  to  blame.  Even  the  greatest 
The  tendency  of  the  Imperial  Government  has  inconvenience  with  which  the  empire  has  to 
always  been  in  the  contrary  direction.  It  has  strufrgle — the  scantiness  of  population— is  the 
valued  every  conquest,  not  for  its  intrinsio  result  of  social  more  than  of  natural  causes — of 
worth,  but  for  any  use  it  could  be  put  to  as  a  the  crushing  hard  work  to  which  the  women  are 
stepping-stone  to  further  conquests.  It  has  doomed,  of  the  cruel  exposure  of  the  children  of 
given  foreign  policy  an  undue  preponderance  the  poor  in  tender  age,  and  especiaUy  in  those 
over  all  matters  of  mere  home  interest ;  it  has  charitable  institutions  which  take  upon  them- 
trained  a  large  school  of  crafty  diplomatists,  selves  the  charge  of  vicarious  maternity.  The 
but  provided  little  or  no  instruction  for  able  country  has  been  and  is  advancing  at  a  rapid 
administrators.  It  has  made  all  peaceful  insti-  rate  in  spite  of  the  short-comings  of  the  Gov- 
tutions  subservient  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ernment,  and  it  can  hardly  be  estimated  how 
war  establishment,  introducing  even  the  ranks  much  further  its  prosperity  might  be  carried 
and  titles  of  military  organization  into  every  by  rulers  who  should  give  it  a  chance,  who 
branch  of  civil  service.  It  has  relied  for  in-  should  better  inquire  into  its  wants  and  satisfy 
temal  order  on  that  same  array  of  bayonets  its  wishes — rulers  who  should  give  the  country 
which  was  to  open  the  way  to  foreign  con-  peace  and  at  least  partial  disarmament,  and  a 
quest,  and  made  of  Uie  people  an  armed  reasonable  amount  of  freedom,  self-govem- 
nation;  and  little  respect  for  local  rights,  in-  ment,and  sound  education;  who  should  equal- 
stincts,  or  aspirations  could  be  expect^  of  an  ly  consult  the  interests  of  every  branch  of 
autocracy  determined  to  turn  the  country  into  trade  and  industry  on  the  principle  of  an  ele- 
a  barrack.  But  even  in  their  foreign  transac-  vated  commercial  and  economical  policy ;  who 
tions,  even  in  their  warlike  enterprises,  Russian  should  base  sovereign  authority  on  the  people's 
rulers  were  hampered  by  the  baneful  influence  strong  instincts  of  loyalty,  and  should  not  suf- 
of  their  artificial  and  improvident  domestic  sys-  fer  their  devotional  feelings  to  be  misled  by 
tern.  Their  military  successes  have  resulted  in  the  arts  of  a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  priest- 
small  national  advantage  or  prestige.    On  the  hood. 

S 

SALVADOR  (RsFtbLiOA  del  Salvador),  Interior  in  1878,  the  population  of  the  capital, 

one  of  the  five  independent  republics  of  Gen-  San  Salvador,  stood  at  14,069. 
*tral  America.    An  official  publication  gives  the        The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Sefior  Don 

result  of  an  incomplete  census,  taken  in  1878,  Rafael  Zaldivar  (May,  1876),  and  the  Cabinet 

at  482,422  (241,119  males  and  241.808  females),  of  June,  1880,  was  composed  of  the  following 

and  estimates  at  72,868  the  number  of  the  in-  ministers :  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  and  Public 

habitants  not  absolutely  counted,  thus  showing  Worship,  Sefior  Don  S.  Gallegos ;  Interior  and 

a  total  population  of  654,785.    European  sta-  Public  Works,  Sefior  Don  D.  Angulo ;  Public 

tisticians  regarded  460,000  as  the  maximum  Instruction,  etc.,  Sefior  Don  D.Lopez;  War  and 

number  to  be  admitted  for  the  year  above  Finance,  Sefior  Don  P.  Melendez.    The  legis- 

mentioned.    In  the  Memoria  laid  before  the  lative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress  compris- 

Legialative  Assembly  by  the  Minister  of  the  ing  twelve  senators  and  twenty-four  deputies. 
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The  standing  army,  in  1876,  was  1,000  strong, 
and  the  militia  5,000.  It  appears  that  since 
that  time  the  militia  has  heen  raised  to  18,600, 
bat  no  official  mention  is  made  of  the  army 
strength. 

A  decided  improvement  is  apparent  in  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  country  since  1878 ;  not 
only  have  the  receipts  increased,  but  they  are 
greater  than  the  expenditure,  notwithstanding 
the  latter  are  now  much  larger  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago.  In  1880  the  national  revenue 
amounted  to  $3,272,740,  and  the  expenditure 
to  $3,122,068. 

In  1871  Salvador  had  but  a  very  small  na- 
tional debt,  the  total  amount  of  both  branches 
of  which  (home  and  foreign)  did  not  exceed 
$705,800,  chiefly  represented  by  libramas^  or 
treasury  notes.  In  1872  and  1873,  however, 
when  the  republic  raised  troops  on  various  oc- 
casions for  the  purpose  of  invading  Honduras, 
the  debt  was  considerably  increased.  At  the 
commencement  of  1875  an  official  pablication 
gave  it  at  $4,363,227,  and  in  1880  the  con- 
verted debt  {deuda  convertida)  amounted  to 
$1,738,037,  exclusive  of  a  floating  debt  of 
$340,848. 

The  trade  statistics  for  1880  could  hardly  be 
more  encouraging.  The  exports,  besides  a  large 
increase,  show  a  striking  superiority  in  total 
value  over  the  imports,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  tables  inserted  below,  reproduced  from  the 
Salvador  official  journal.  The  total  imports 
were  142,082  packages,  of  the  gross  value  of 
$2,294,542.58,  the  chief  commodities  enumer- 
ated being:  Ootton  fabrics,  $310,276 ;  linen  and 
silk  fabrics,  $92,719 ;  wines  and  liquors,  $133,- 
618;  breadstuff's,  $161,956;  provisions,  $54,480 ; 
drugs  and  perfumes,  $54,645 ;  machinery,  $61,- 
667;  hardware,  $51,970.  The  exports  were  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  $4,273,038.30,  coffee 
figuring,  as  usual,  foremost  among  the  staples 
shipped.  It  may  be  observed  in  regard  to  this 
item,  however,  that  in  quoting  its  value  the 
Salvadorian  tendency  to  exaggeration  in  these 
matters  would  seem  to  have  had  free  play, 
$2,440,087  being  a  suspiciously  large  sum  for 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  115,111  sacks  of 
coffee,  nor  can  it  readily  be  imagined  in  what 
market  almost  $20  per  sack  could  have  been 
secured  for  the  entire  quantity  exported.  Next 
in  order  of  importance  comes  indigo,  of  which 
7,829  ceroons  were  sent  out  of  the  country,  of 
the  gross  value  of  $1,173,672.50 ;  sugar,  hides, 
tobacco  (leaf),  rice,  and  balsam,  stand  respect- 
ively for  the  values  of  $68,030.33,  $43,007.10, 
$56,491.10,  $38,711.68,  $33,726  ;  cigars  of  the 
value  of  $27,493  were  shipped;  India-rubber 
of  the  value  of  $15,834.10,  and  deer-skins  of 
the  value  of  $5,215.50.  Of  the  1,006  pack- 
ages of  cigars,  802  were  taken  by  Costa  Rica, 
and  129  by  Honduras.  England,  Oermany, 
France,  and  Italy  took,  respectively,  31,630. 
11,971,  12,019,  and  11,085  sacks  of  coffee,  and 
the  United  States  46,224,  of  which  32,713  passed 
through  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  "Inter- 
esting facta,  to  which  attention  is  attracted  in 


scrutinizing  the  table  of  imports  and  exports,^ 
writes  Minister  Logan  to  the  Department  of 
State,  "  are,  firstly,  Uiat  the  trade  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Salvador  is  largely  with  the  United  Staua, 
as  appears  from  the  circumstances  that  of  tU 
142,082   packages  of   merchandise    imported 
during  the  year,  67,162  packages,  or  nearly 
one  half  the  whole  amount,  were  from  oor 
own  country;  and  of  the   161,828   packages 
exported,  63,122,  being  only  7,779  pack^ 
less  than  one  half  the  whole  exportation,  were 
sent  to  the  United  States ;  secondly,  that  the 
articles  imported  more  largely  from  the  United 
States  than  from  European  conntries  were  pro- 
visions, flour  (the  total  importation  being  from 
California),  fine  hardware,  and  machinery.  Of 
the  latter,  we  sold  2,342  packages,  as  against 
1,607  sold  by  all  Europe.     Sewing-machines 
probably  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the 
packages  under  this  heading,  as  imported  from 
the  United  States;   thirdly,  that   the  article 
more  largely  bought  by  the  United  States  was 
raw  sugar,  and  that  more  than  one  third  of 
the  coffee  export  was  to  the  United  States; 
fourthly,  the  articles  more   largely  imported 
from  European  countries  were  cotton  and  linen 
goods,  wines  and  liquors,  crockery  and  ^aas- 
ware,  drugs  and  perfumery,  and  iron- ware; 
and  the  articles  more  largely  exported  to  £o- 
ropean  countries  were  in^go  and  coffee.    The 
showing  of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Salvador  is  very  favorable 
to  the  former,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
illustration  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle 
stated  in  the  body  of  my  dispatch,  viz.,  that 
mutual  purchases  underlie  permanent  trade  re- 
lations. In  the  present  case  the  trade  is  divided 
between  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
of  Europe  for  the  reason  that  all  buy  largdj 
of  the  products  of  Salvador.   In  case  we  booj^t 
nothing  of  that  country,  then  all  of  its  pa^ 
chases  would  be  made  in  Europe  (because  its 
credits  would  be  there  exclusively),  with  the 
exception  of  such  articles  from  the  United 
States  as  command  a  market,  the  only  one  of 
these  being,  in  the  present  instance,  the  floor 
of  California."   Besides  the  points  here  alloded 
to  there  are  others  equally  noteworthy  and 
significant,  namely,  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  is  steadily  and  rapidly  growing;  that 
the  statistics  are  carefully  prepared,  aiul  pab- 
lished  with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity,  which 
shows  that  the  Government  is  zealous  in  its 
efforts  to  develop  the  national  resources,  with 
a  view  to  enduring  prosperity ;  and  that  Sal- 
vador, if  not  yet  an  absolutely  prosperous  n*- 
tioD,  is  among  the  most  industrious  of  Spanish 
America. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  balance  of 
trade  has  been  in  favor  of  the  republic.  In 
1876,  for  instance,  the  exports  were  of  a  total 
value  of  $3,605,023,  while  the  imports  amoont- 
ed  to  only  $1,698,083;  and  in  1880  the  valoe 
of  the  exports  exceeded  that  of  the  imports  bj 
$1,978,646. 

Here  foUow  the  tables  above  referred  to: 
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$1,178,672  60 

88,711  68 

877  76 

88,726  00 

2,440,087  97 

48.007  10 

^216  60 

16,884  10 

68,080  88 
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56,491  10 
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98,417  72 
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459  64 

260  60 
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8,092  44 
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$4,278,088  80 


IMPOBTS. 
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Cotton  In  thread  and  goods 

Linen  goods.  

Woolen  thmMi  and  goods 

Silk  tiiread  and  goods. 

Mixed  goods 

Provisions 

Floor 

Liquors  and  wines 

Cmna  and  glassware 

Drags,  medicines,  and  perfUinery. . . . 

Ironware 

Hardware  and  varioos  articles 

Btraw  hats 

Printed  books 
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Unclassified  articles 

Money  coined 
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United  Statat. 
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I 
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84 
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Plackaiw. 

19^76 

124 

281 

97 

119 

6,591 

46,915 

27,508 

1,881 

8,164 

6,064 

26,855 

19 

211 

8,942 

1,486 


142,082 


Yal 


$810,276  42 
11,996  91 
89,062  92 
29,188  66 
12,007  64 
64,480  60 

161,956  65 

188,618  49 
29,828  06 
64,645  19 
61,979  91 

411,958  87 

7,181  00 

18,780  18 

61,667  72 

26,248  86 

864,276  11 


$2,294,642  68 


The  shipping  movements  at  the  various  ports 
of  the  republic  were  as  follows,  in  1880:  En- 
tered, 252  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  of  443,- 
080  tons;  and  82  sailing-vessels^  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  26,529. 

It  was  oflBcially  reported,  in  1880,  that  in  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Northern 
Railway  of  Guatemala,  a  branch  line  was  stipu- 
lated for,  to  connect  the  main  line  with  one  of 
the  ports  of  S^vador.  Contracts  were  made 
for  several  lines  of  railway  entirely  within  the 
repablic ;  among  others,  one  from  the  capital 
to  the  port  of  La  Libertad,  and  another  be- 
tween San  Miguel  and  the  port  of  La  Union. 
These  contracts,  however,  were  conditional, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  they 
wonld  be  carried  out.  In  1880  there  were  128 
good  cart-roads  in  Salvador,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  575  leagues ;  and  a  new  road  was  in 
course  of  preparation  between  the  capital  and 
Santa  Ana,  the  most  flourishing  commercial  city 
of  the  republic,  and  the  center  of  a  large  and 
important  agricultural  region.  This  highway 
Was  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
its  bridges,  grades,  etc.,  so  as  to  admit  of  traflSc 


either  by  coaches  or  carts.  The  central  cart- 
road  had  also  received  attention.  Over  various 
of  the  important  streams  to  be  met  on  the  line 
of  the  leading  thoroughfares  iron  bridges  were 
in  process  of  construction,  contracts  for  which 
had  been  made  with  the  Pacific  Bridge  Com- 
pany of  California,  and  three  of  which  were  to 
cost  over  $150,000.  Considerable  attention 
has  of  late  been  directed  to  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of 
those  products  which  have  a  permanent  value 
abroad  and  offer  the  highest  remuneration  for 
the  agriculturist.  An  agricultural  college  was 
to  be  established,  with  which  would  be  connect- 
ed a  model  farm,  where  the  students  would  re- 
ceive practical  experience,  as  well  as  the  theo- 
retical instruction  so  necessary  for  success  in  a 
branch  of  industrial  life  hitherto  neglected  in 
Spanish  America.  Two  thirds  of  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  republic  are  still  nnoccunied  and 
uncultivated.  A  large  portion  of  these  are 
held  by  the  municipalities,  which,  by  a  recent 
law,  are  required  to  throw  them  open  to  set- 
tlement. 
Public  instruction  has,  for  a  number  of  years 
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past,  been  the  object  of  much  care  and  solici-  which  serred  also  as  a  basis  for  the  immfiditte 
tade  on  the  part  of  the  Government.    There  adhesion  of  Ecuador  and  Bolivia, 
were,  in  Jane,  1880,  624  primary  schools,  of  Later  on  he  was  appointed  Prendent  ol  the 
which  159  were  for  females,  and  having  an  Court  of  Appeals;    and  in   1879,   after  the 
aggregate  attendance  of  24,488  pupils,  of  wnom  declaration  of  war  bj  Peru  against  Chili,  the 
20,000  were  males.    Intermediate  and  higher  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  ministry  bong 
branches  of  learning  were  taught  respectively  apparent,  public  sentiment  designated  8efior 
in  twenty-six  eolegios^  with  a  total  of  1,822  Santa  Maria  as  foremost  among  those  who 
pupils,  of  whom  341  were  females ;  and  in  the  should  be  called  upon  to  co-operate  in  a  sitQi- 
universities  of  the  capital,  Santa  Ana,  and  San  tion  requiring  the  highest  order  of  intelligenee. 
Miguel.    A  college  for  girls  was  to  be  estab-  He  took  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
lished  in  Santa  Ana.     Some  $14,000  had  been  new  (Varas-Santa  Maria)  Cabinet.     In  July  of 
appropriated  by  tlie  Government  to  purchase  the   same   year  Yaras  withdrew,  and  Santi 
and  fit  up  a  suitable  house  for  the  purpose.  Maria  was  called  to  preside  over  the  Cabinet, 
The  Conaejo  de  Tnttrueeion  puhliea  had  decided  serving  at  the  same  time  the  Department  of 
against  the  admission  to  toe  National  Univer-  the  Interior.    To  the  strong,  determined  nature 
sityofstudents  holding  certificates  from  schools  of  the  sagacious  diplomat  is  attributed  much 
directed  by  the  clergy.    Two  night-schools  for  of  the  Chilian  success  in  the  war  with  Pen* 
tradesmen  were  opened  in  San  Salvador.  and  Bolivia,  and  to  a  certain  degree  the  happy 
SANTA  MARIA,  Dominoo,  a  Chilian  states-  issue  of  the  protracted  discussion  of  the  bouxui- 
man,  born  August  4,  1825.    Educated  at  the  ary  question   with   the  Argentine  Repoblic 
National  Institute  of  Santiago,  he  took  his  de-  The  Santa  Maria  Cabinet    was  dissolved  in 
gree  as  Licentiate  of  Laws  and  Political  Science  June,  1880.    On  August  30,  1880,  the  ChiliaD 
in  1847,  and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Congress  examined  the  general  retnms  of  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Department  of  votes  from  the  various  sections  of  the  repub- 
Justice.    The  following  year  he  was  called  to  lie,  and,  in  view  of  these,  proclaimed  as  Preai- 
the  post  of  Intendente  of  the  province  of  Col-  dent  of  Chili  the  ^^  eminent  citizen  and  states- 
ohagua^  and  thus,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-  man  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  has  been 
three,  became  a  perceptible  factor  in  the  fierce  familiar  with  public  affairs,  and  a  constant 
struggle  for  public  liberty  which,   in  Chili,  promoter  of  the  public  weal.'' 
marked  that  critical  period.    Banishment  was  SCOTT,  Thomas  A.,  was  bom  in  Loudon, 
his  lot  for  the  prominent  part  which  he  took  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  Decetober  28, 
the  ''  liberal ''  revolution  of  1850-'51.    After  a  1823 ;  died  May  21,  1881.    Thomas  Scott,  the 
year  of  exile  in  the  Peruvian  capital,  he  re-  father  of  this  *^  railway  king,"  kept  a  noted 
turned  to  his  native  country,  betook  himself  to  tavern  on  the  old  limestone  turnpike,  running 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and,  thanks  to  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  which,  before 
his  talent,  energy,  and  eloquence,   gradually  the  introduction  of  railroads,  was  the  prind- 
rose  to  pre-eminence  at  the  bar  and  in  the  Par-  pal  avenue  of  trade  and  emigration  westwiri 
liament.    His  ardent  defense  of  liberal  ideas  in  ^'  Tom  Scott's  tavern,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
1858  bronght  upon  him  a  second  proscription,  sometimes  thronged  with  as  many  as  a  hundred 
self-imposed,  but  more  protracted  and  more  teamsters  at  once.    The  boyhood  of  Colonel 
useful  to  Sefior  Santa  Maria  than  the  first.    He  Scott,  passed  among  such  aurroundinga,  wts 
now  visited  the  principal  countries  of  Western  calculated  to  receive  impressions  that  uier  on 
Europe,  and  even  found  an  opportunity  of  dis-  developed  into   ideas  of  the  importance  U 
playing  his  professional  talents  to  advantage  *^  trunk  routes '*  of  communication.   He  worked 
before  the  British  courts,  in  a  famous  lawsuit  on  a  farm  in  summer,  attended  a  village  ecbool 
in  which  some  of  his  fellow-countrymen  were  in  winter,  and,  before  reaching  his  minority, 
interested.    On  his  return,  the  political  aspect  had  been  clerk  in  several  country  stores  it 
of  affairs  in  Chili  having  undergone  a  radical  Waynesboro,    Bridgeport,   and    Meroer^org. 
change  under  the  auspices  of  President  Perez  Afterward  he  became  the  clerk  of  Migor  Jamei 
and  his  Cabinet,  and  the  Liberal  and  Conserva^  Patten,  coUeetor  of  tolls,  at  Columbia,  on  the 
tive  parties  having  renounced  their  sntagonism  State  road.    In  1847  he  accepted  the  poet  of 
and  united  their  forces  in  support  of  the  Gk)v-  chief  clerk  to  the  collector  of  toUs  in  Pbiladel- 
emment,  Santa  Maria  was  intrusted  with  the  phia,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  State  roei 
portfolio  of  Finance,  which  he  held  from  Jan-  It  was  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  twenty-aena 
nary,  1863,  to  May,  1864.    Again  a  simple  years,  that  he  first  became  connected  with  the 
citizen,  he  rendered  tangible  service  to  nis  Pennsylvania  Riulroad,  then  only  partially  ooa- 
country  in  the  private  and  confidential  arrange-  structed.    After  a  yearns  residence  at  the  jnoo- 
nient  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  which  bore  the  tion  near  Hollidaysburg,  in  charge  of  the  bos- 
signatures  of  Covarrubias  and  Tavira,  before  ness  of  the  company  passing  over  the  Portage 
that  nation  declared  war  against  Chili  in  1866.  road  and  the  western  division  of  the  State  ct- 
In  the  same  year  it  was  Santa  Maria  who  con-  nal,  he  was  appointed  to  the  responsible  poet  of 
snmmated  in  Lima  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  general  agent  for  the  eastern  or  mountain  di* 
Peru,  which  bears  his  signature,  together  with  vision  of  the  road,  with  headquarters  at  Den* 
that  of  Doctor  Toribio  Pacheco,  Peruvian  Min-  cansville.     On  the  completion  of  the  weetera 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  time,  a  compact  division  he  was  made  its  general  agent  aft  the 
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office,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  In  1795  the  Gonstitntion  then  in  force  sap- 

Bferrmon  I.  Lombaert  from  the  post  pressed  the  district,  which  was  soon  after  re- 

J  superintendent  of  the  entire  line,  established  bj  the   First  Consul    under   the 

cott  assumed  the  position,  with  head-  name  of  communal  arrondissemeut.    After  the 

at  Altoona.    In  1859,  on  the  death  consulate  the  country  was  divided,  as  above 

illiom  B.  Foster,  vice  president,  Mr.  stated,  into  departments,  arrondissements,  and 

)  chosen  for  liis  successor,  and  was  communes.    The  number  of  the  first  division 

vn  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  en-  has  increased  since  1799  from  83  to  89  at  the 

railway  managers  in  the  country,  present  time.    The  numbers  of  all  the  divisions 

tbreak of  the  war  in  1861  he  was  ap-  are  as  follows:  departments,  89 ;  arrondisse- 

>lonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Our-  ments,  878 ;  cantons,  2,941 ;  communes,  87,548. 

istinguished  himself  by  his  energy  in  The  election  of  the  deputies  to  the  Lower 

and  forwarding  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  the  French  National  Assembly  is 

3.     His  mastery  of  all  the  important  made  by  the  arrondissements.    These  may  be 

military  transportation  suggested  his  supposed  to  resemble  the  congressional  districts 

3nt  to  the  position  of  Assistant  Sec-  in  the  United  States.    Each  has  its  defined 

War  under  General  Simon  Cameron  limits,  its  local  as  well  as  general  interests,  the 

uccessor,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  which  candidates  are  known  to  the  voters,  and  the  one 

itil  May,  1862,  when  his  railway  in-  to  be  voted  for  is  selected  by  the  voters,  or 

manded  his  resignation.    He  again  more  generally  by  a  convention  of  delegates 

temporarily,  a  Government  commis-  whom  the  voters  have  selected  to  meet  in  con- 

63,  when  he  went  to  Louisville  and  vention  and  authorized  to  designate  the  candi- 

ided  the  transportation  of  the  Elev-  date.    Thus  at  the  election  this  candidate  is 

Twelfth  Corps  via  Nashville  to  the  voted  for,  and,  if  chosen,  he  is  a  direct  repre- 

General  Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga,  sentative  of  the  people,  and  is  bound  to  sustain 

time  Colonel  Scott   was   appointed  their  views  by  the  ties  of  a  common  interest 

quartermaster  -  general    on    General  and  a  common  welfare.    If  he  is  not  faithful 

staff.    Returning  to  his  railway  du-  and  true  in  his  representation  to  the  demands 

as  instrumental  in  securing  control  of  his  constituents,  he  is  set  aside  at  the  end  of 

Western  lines  necessary  for  opening  his  term  and  anotner  sent  in  his  place.    If  he 

iation  with  the  great  cities  of  the  is  not  prompt  to  defend  the  rights  and  protect 

1,  while  others  deprecated  the  policy  the  liberties  of  his  constituents,  he  is  sure  to 

Western  lines,  he  was  always  emphat-  be  set  aside.    The  people  in  a  republic  consti- 

>ring  it,  and  subsequent  events  have  tute  the  actual  sovereign,  and  it  is  in  accord- 

»ved  the  correctness  of  his  idea  which  ance  with  their  will,  calmly  expressed,  that  all 

;ed  by  the  company.    In  1871,  rival  contingencies  are  to  be  decidea.    By  this  sys- 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago  having  been  tem,  the  sovereignty  of  the  voice  of  the  people 

inder  the  same  management,  it  was  in  the  Congress,  or  the  National  Assembly,  is 

cpedient  for  the  simple  and  effective  eipected  to  be  secured. 

li  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburg  that  a  Now,  Gambetta  proposed  that  the  election 

ompany  should  be  chartered,  which  of  the  deputies  by  arrondissements  should  be 

nplished  by  the  State  Legislature  of  abolished,  and  that  it  should  be  made  by  the  de- 

tnia,  March  1,  1871,  Colonel  Scott  be-  partments.    The  senators  of  each  department 

resident  of  this  company — known  as  were  to  be  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  National 

sylvania  Company,  being  the  agency  Assembly  to  designate  a  number  of  persons 

the  Western  roads  leased  by  the  who  were  to  constitute  a  board  for  the  nomi- 

mia  Railroad  are  operated.    At  the  nation  of  the  candidates  for  deputies  from  the 

he  was  made  president  of  the  *^  Pan-  department.    This  list  of  candidates,  thus  pre- 

oute,"  otherwise  known  as  the  Pitts-  pared,  was  to  form  the  ticket  of  names  for 

nnnati  and  St.  Louis  Railway.     He  which  the  voter  might  give  his  ballot,  and  was 

)resident  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail-  called  the  ierutin  de  lute.    If  he  voted  for  any 

March,  1871,  to  March,  1872.  other  person,  his  vote  was  really  thrown  away. 
IN  DE  LISTE.  The  civil  divisions  It  will  be  seen  that  the  candidates  thus  nom- 
)  are  known  as  departments,  arron-  inated  and  elected  were  not  representatives  of 
3,  and  communes.  The  canton  is  the  people,  but  of  the  senators  and  of  the 
small  judicial  district.  Before  1789  board  to  which  they  owed  their  official  exist- 
as  divided  into  a  great  number  of  ence.    The  popular  vote  was  simply  a  form, 

each  having  its  separate  legislation,  which  neither  made  nor  unmade  the  deputy, 

and  customs.    The  limits  and  even  after  he  had  received  his  nomination.    Thus 

s  of  the  provinces  were  effaced  by  a  the  actual  sovereignty  of  the  people  would  be 

the  Constituent  Assembly  on  Decem-  gone.    The  power  would  be  transferred  to 

89,  and  the  new  division  into  depart-  those  who  worked  the  machinery.    They  had 

\  adopted,  and  the  number  fixed  at  arrived  at  the  possession  of  power;  they  were 

'ee.  Each  department  was  subdivided  afraid  that  they  might  soon  lose  the  treasure; 

cts;  each  district  into  cantons;  and  they  feared  to  trust  the  people,  and  they  chose 

>n  into  municipalities  or  communes,  the  alternative,  to  sacrifice  the  rights  and  to 
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destroy  the  soyereignty  of  the  people.    Hap-  value  for  food.    Bat  the  glncose  does  noire- 

pily,  the  voters  of  France  penetrated  the  scheme  main  stable.     In  its  moist  and    moderttdj 

of  Garobetta,  and,  by  debating  it,  signified  to  warm  condition  it  goes  into  lactic  acid,  like  aU 

him  that  his  day  was  over.  other  saccharine  matters  under  such  circam- 

SEYMOUR,  Oriobn  Stobbs,  bom  in  Litoh-  stances,  when  its  food-value  becomes  a  mat- 
field,  Connecticut,  February  9,  1804;  died  An-  ter  of  uncertainty.  If  air  were  entirely  ex- 
gust  12,  1881.  His  first  appearance  in  public  eluded  from  the  ensilage,  the  changes  wooM 
life  dated  from  his  election  to  the  Connecticut  stop  here,  and  the  loss  ppc»bably  be  trifling 
Legislature  in  1832  as  a  member  from  his  native  ana  perhaps  entirely  balanced  by  the  incressed 
town.  In  1855  he  was  chosen  a  Judge  of  the  digestibility  of  the  fiber.  But  air  is  never  en- 
Superior  Court,  where  he  served  with  distinc-  tirely  excluded  from  an  earth-pit.  The  grouid 
tion  for  eight  years.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  is  not  impervious  to  air  or  other  gasea.  The 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1873  was  made  the  oxygen  of  the  air  permeates  the  earthy  cover- 
Chief-Justice.  In  1874  he  left  that  high  office  ing,  and  upon  reaching  the  damp  ensilage 
in  consequence  of  the  constitutional  limitation  stimulates  alcoholic  and  acetous  fermentatioDA, 
of  age.  Previous  to  his  judicial  career  he  jiad  which  cause  decomposition,  and  the  evolutimi 
served  in  Congress,  having  been  elected  to  the  of  carbonic-acid  gas  and  heat.  The  top  of 
Thirty-first  and  re-elected  to  the  Thirty -third  the  ensilage,  which  comes  most  in  contact  with 
Congress.  the  air,  is  most  aifected,  the  meaaure  of  loss 

SUjOS,    Thbib    CoNSTBUonoir   and   Uses,  being  determined  by  tlie  supply  of  lur.    The 

These  are  pits  for  the  preservation  of  succulent  following,  from  analyses  by  Moser  and  Crohren, 

herbage  without  drying.     The  preserved  con-  at  the  distinguished  experiment-station  at  Vi- 

tents  of  the  pit  are  called  ensilage.    The  silo,  as  enna,  of  green  fodder-corn  before   and  after 

formerly  employed  in  modern  agriculture,  con-  ensilage,  will  indicate  the  character  and  loca- 

sisted  of  an  excavation  in  the  earth,  usually  in  tion  of  loss  common  in  silos  made  by  excava- 

an  elongated  form,  into  which  green  herbage  tions  in  the  earth.    The  com  was  in  bloseom 

was  placed  in  its  succulent  condition,  and  then  when  cut,  and  was  packed  in  silos  of  mediom 

covered  with  earth  to  exclude  air.    The  pit  size,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  dirt  severe] 

was  dug  in  some  dry  locality  into  which  water  feet  in  thickness.     A  hundred  pounds  of  the 

would  not  penetrate,  and  the  vegetable  matter  green  com  gave  18*85  pounds  of  dry  solids,  of 

laid  upon  the  bare  earth,  but  protected  from  which  6-67  were  crude  fiber,  leaving  12*18  of 

above  with  boards  or  other  means  for  pre-  solid  matter  available  for  food.     The  ash  from 

venting  the  dirt  to  be  thrown  over  it  from  these  solids  was  '6  per  cent.     As  the  ash  does 

mixing  with  the  contents  of  the  silo,  and  the  not  vary  by  reason  of  any  changes  in  a  silo,  a 

whole  was  then  covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  comparison  of  the  weight  of  dry  solids  required 

earth.    In  this  situation  the  vegetation  is  pre-  to  yield  a  given  amount  of  ash  before  and  after 

served  fi'om  putrefactive  decay  from  three  to  going  into  a  silo,  will  show  whether  there  is 

six  months  or  more,  and  apparently  in  a  con-  any  loss  by  ensilaging,  and,  if  so,  how  much, 

dition  but  little  changed  from  what  it  was  Since  '6  of  a  pound  of  ash  comes  from  100 

when  first  buried.    This  form  of  silo  has  been  pounds  of  green  corn  before  going  into  the  silo, 

largely  in  use  in  Europe,  especially  in  France  the  ensilage  from  100  pounds  of  green  corn 

and  Austria,  for  many  years,  for  preserving,  must  also  yield  *6  of  a  pound  of  i^.    After 

for  the  winter  food  of  domestic  animals,  the  being  six  months  in  a  silo,  a  sample  of  ensilage 

tops  and  pulp  of  beets  from  which  sugar  had  from  the  green  corn  analyzed  as  above,  taken 

been  made,  and  also  green  clover,  the  stalks  of  fifteen  inches  from  the  top  of  the  silo,  required 

maize,  and  various  other  vegetable  produc-  but  9*9  pounds  of  dry  matter,  instead  of  ]6'85 

tions  not  easily  desiccated.    It  is  deemed  a  mat-  pounds,  to  produce  *6  of  a  pound  of  ash,  show- 

ter  of  considerable  importance  by  agricultur-  ing  a  loss  of  8*95  pounds  of  dry  matter,  of 

ists  to  be  able  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  desic-  which  *89  of  a  pound  was  crude  fiber,  and  tbe 

eating  cattle-food  for  winter  use,  and  especially  rest,  8*06  pounds,  was  available  food-elemeota, 

desirable  to  supply  neat  stock  with  food  in  a  indicating  a  loss  of  very  nearly  two  thirds  of 

green  and  succulent  condition,  that  being  the  the  food-element  contained  in  the  green  ooro. 

state  in  which  nature  seems  to  have  designed  Another  sample  of  ensilage  from  the  same  silo, 

them  to  take  it.  taken  thirty  inches  from  the  top,  and  coom- 

Though  ensilage  when  taken  from  such  silos  quently  less  exposed  to  access  of  air,  required 

six  months  after  burial  appears  very  much  as  it  12*47  pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  "6  of  t 

did  when  first  put  in,  it  is  known  that  it  under-  pound  of  ash,  showing  a  loss  of  only  6*88 

goes  material  changes,  some  of  which  are  ben-  pounds,  of  which  *51  was  crude  fiber,  and  the 

eficial,  and  others  are  the  occasion  of  serious  rest,  5'87  pounds,  was  available  food-element, 

loss.     The  first  change  is  that  of  sugar  into  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  original  food  in  tbe 

lactic  acid,  the  presence  of  which  softens  the  green  com.    In  another  silo  a  sample  of  ensi- 

crade  fiber,  rendering  some  of  it  soluble  and  lage,  taken  three  feet  from  the  surface,  showed, 

digestible  which  was  insoluble  before.     The  when  compared  with  the  green  com,  a  loss  of 

presence  of  the  newly  formed  acid  also  con-  45  per  cent  of  the  food-elements  in  the  eon 

tributes  to  changing  the  amylaceous  matters  before  ensilaging.    As  the  silos  from  which 

into  glucose,  which  gives  them  an  enhanced  these  samples  of  ensilage  were  taken  were 
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mftde  ander  tbe  directions  of  the  ezperiment- 
etation,  and  in  the  moat  approved  manner,  the 
resalts  ehow  at  leoat  the  average  loss  resnltiDg 
from  the  prmervation  of  gKea  food  in  siloB 
made  hj  a  simple  eicaTotion  in  dry  earth. 
While  the  losaes  are  Inrge,  there  ia  alwaja  a 
connterbalancing  effect  in  them.  The  luaa  in 
non-nit  rogenona  food -elements,  which  are  in 
excess  in  fodder-corn  and  roont  other  matters 
commonlf  preserved  in  siloa,  is  mnch  greater 
than  in  the  nitrogenoas  or  flesb-prodnoing 
elements.  The  loss  in  the  former  is  over  50 
per  cent;  in  the  latter  seldom  over  S5  per 
oent;  so  that  ensilage  from  such  ulos  nsDali; 
famiriiee  a  better  -  balanced  ration  than  the 
green  food.  Bat  the  waste  ia  too  great  to 
make  it  economical  to  preserve  anj'thiDg  in 
earth-pita  which  could  be  preserved  by  desio- 

Fnlly  appreciating  that  acceaa  of  air  to  the 
ensilage  was  the  cause  of  its  wasting,  M.  An- 

goste  Goffart,  of  France,  introdnoed  improve- 
ments in  silos  for  excluding  air.  An  eicava- 
tion  was  made  with  perpendicnlar  sides,  and 
protected  with  walla  of  masonry,  either  brick 
or  stone,  with  sides  and  bottom  water-tight. 
IFhen  the  material  to  be  preserved  had  been 
snagly  packed  in  the  silo,  the  whole  was  oov- 


I  with  strong  planks,  oloselj  fitted,  to  ex- 
clude air,  and  laid  directly  npon  the  contents 
of  the  silo,  and  then-  heavily  weighted  with 
atones.  By  this  means  the  engage  was  pressed 
into  the  most  compact  form,  and  the  air  in  the 
vacant  spaces  forced  ont,  the  cover  following 
down  as  the  contents  of  the  silo  settled,  the 
closely  fitting  cover  protecting  against  the  ad- 
mission of  ontside  air.  Thus  protected,  the 
losa  was  redaced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  ntility 
of  silos  greatly  enhanced.  Since  the  introdno- 
tioD  of  this  improvement,  earth-pits  have  been 
steadily  going  ont  of  use,  and  air-tight  silos 
mnldplying.  In  the  United  States  silos  having 
tight  walls,  with  rare  exoeplioDS,  are  only  naed. 


Different  tnateriab  and  a  variety  of  modes  of 
constrnction  are  employed.  Some  are  made 
with  thick  walls  of  solid  masonry;  others  laid 
np  dry,  and  pointed  inside  and  out;  some  are 
made  of  brick  or  wood,  bnt  more  are  probably 
made  of  concrete  than  any  other  materiaL  It 
has  special  advantages  for  the  purpose.  It 
makes  an  air-tight  wall ;  is  durable,  not  being 
affected  by  frost  or  water ;  i»  a  poor  conductor 
of  heat,  is  cheap,  and  readily  constructed  with- 
out skiUed  labor. 

Silos  are  preferably  located  at  the  side  of 
the  barn  in  which  their  contents  are  to  be 
fed,  the  bottom  being  on  a  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  stable,  for  convenience  in 
feeding,  as  in  Fig.  1,  a  door  opening  from 
the  bottom  of  the  silo,  or  each  of  its  compart* 
ments,  to  the  stable,  for  conveying  food  to 
the  stock.  The  necessary  covering  for  pro- 
tection agunst  wet  is  easily  made  in  eaoii  a 
location. 

Deep  silos  preserve  their  contents  best,  and 
are  more  economical  in  covering  and  in  weights 
thnn  shallow  ones.  Twenty  feet  is  a  desirable 
depth  when  it  can  be  obtained,  and  an  inclined 
surface  gives  the  best  facilities  for  regulating 
depth,  and  the  greatest  convenience  in  filling. 
The  lower  the  temperature  the  greater  the  re- 
sistance to  change.  It  is  therefore  de- 
sirable that  when  the  contents  of  the 
silo  have  settled  all  they  will,  they 
should  not  rise  above  the  surface  of 
tlie  ground.  So  mucli  of  the  top  of 
the  ulo  as  wiU  be  vacant  when  the 
settling  ia  done,  may  as  well  he  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  consist 
of  a  curb  of  wood  that  can  be  removed 
and  replaced  at  pleasure.  In  the  con- 
struction of  ailoB  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  have  the  opposite  sides 
exactly  parallel,  and  the  surfaces  as 
smootii  OS  possible,  so  that  the  cover- 
ing in  settling  shall  neither  crowd,  to 
prevent  going  down  without  obstruc- 
tion, nor  leave  cracks  for  air  to  work 

portant  that  the  walls  should  be  so 
thick  and  firm  as  not  to  spring,  either 
in  or  ont.  Space  is  best  economized 
by  building  as  nearly  square  as  con- 
venience will  allow,  since  the  same 
surface  of  wall  in  a  square  form  will  in- 
close more  space  than  in  a  parallelogram ; 
and  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  divide  a  silo  into  compartments  by 
Eartitions,  sixteen  feet  apart,  rather  than  to 
ave  dl  the  space  in  one  room  so  large  ■■ 
to  make  the  covering  unwieldy,  and  to  cause 
a  needlessly  large  sniface  to  be  exposed  to 
the  air  when  feeding.  A  silo  divided,  as  in 
Fig,  2,  will  require  forty-four  feet  less  length 
of  wall,  and  expose  hut  one  third  the  amount 
of  snrface  when  feeding,  aa  when  arranged 
as  in  Fig.  3.  By  filling  one  apartment  at  a 
time,  miorj  will  be  avoided  by  keeping  open 
too  long. 
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Though  silos  are  generally  constmcted  be-    lying  wet  and  warm  in  the  poaoh  of  a  nuni- 
low-groand,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to    nant,  by  which  the  sogar  assumes  a  new  form, 


baild  them  so.  They  can  be 
made  above  the  surface  as  well 
as  below  it,  by  nsing  doable 
walls,  'as  for  the  preservation 
of  ice,  bat  one  of  the  walls,  at 
least,  should  be  air-tight,  to 
guard  against  the  percolation 
of  air  through  whatever  is 
used  to  fill  the  space  between 
the  walls. 

To  effect  the  destruction  of 
organic  matter,  three  things 
are  necessary :  a  temperature 
at  which  changes  can  be  car- 
ried on;  free  oxygen,  to  pro- 
duce new  combinations;  and 
moisture,  as  a  medium  for  it  to 
work  through.  If  either  one 
of  these  essentials  is  absent, 
destruction  would  be  prevent- 
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that  makes  it  more  easily  utilized  by  the  livins 
organism.  This  change  is  inevitable,  and  wiS 
occur  whether  oxygen,  or  air,  is  present  or  not; 
but  if  no  further  change  takes  place,  material 
loss  in  the  valae  of  the  food  preserved  will 
not  necessarily  be  sustained.  The  destructive 
agents  in  a  silo  are  alcoholic  and  acetic  fer- 
mentation. 

The  work  of  filling  a  silo  should  be  done 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  that  what  is 
first  put  in  may  not  begin  to  heat  and  ferment 
before  the  cover  is  laid  on.    For  this  reason  it 
is  not  advisable  to  make  silos  or  their  compart- 
ments larger  than  to  hold  about  200  tom 
The  majority  of  experience  favors  catting  the 
fodder  (especially  com)  very  short,  a  half  inch 
or  less  in  length,  but  it  can  be  safely  preserved 
whole,  and  cut  afterward  if  desired.     When 
any  considerable  amount  is  to  be  cut,  steam- 
power  is  preferred.    A  ten  horse-power  engine 
will  cut  fine  10  tons  per  hoar,  or  100  tons  a 
day,  including  necessary  stops,  so  that  a  200- 
ton  compartment  can  be  filled  in  two  daji 
Filling  thus  rapidly  makes  the  work  secure 
against  heating  or  other  exposure.     A  longer 
time  in  filling  would  not  be  fatal  to  results,  bat 
the  shorter  the  time  the  better.    While  the  fill- 
ing is  going  on,  the  surface  shonld  be  kept  as 
level  as  possible,  and  the  corners  well  filled  in 
and  trodaen  down,  in  order  that  the  whole  mtj 
settle  alike.    If  unevenly  packed,  and  some 
places  sink  more  than  others,  the  covering  will 
be  liable  to  warp  and  iT\jure2and  open  crevices 
ed.    It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  either    for  the  admission  of  air.    The  best  covering 
to  maintain  a  temperature  so  low,  or  to  re-    yet  devised  consists  of  sound,  two-inch  plank, 
move  so  much  moisture  from  succulent  vege-    grooved  together  in  sections,  two  and  a  half  to 
tation,  as  to  prevent  destruction.    The  most    Siree  feet  wide,  for  convenience  in  handling, 
available  resort  is  to  exclude  the  free  oxygen    and   long  enough  to  reach  across  the  silo, 
of  the  air.     In  building  a  silo,  the  chief  ef-    usually  sixteen   feet.     The  sections  are  also 
fort  of  the  builder  should,  therefore,  be  to    joined  with  grooves  and  tongues,  making  the 
secure  the  most  perfect  exclusion  of  air  possi-    whole  air-tight    As  these  sections  will  come 

apart  easily,  they  are  very  con- 
venient for  removing,  one  at  t 
time,  when  feeding  the  endlsge, 
so  that  no  more  surface  will  be 
exposed  than  what  is  desired  for 
cutting  down  at  once. 

As  soon  as  the  silo  is  filled,  the 
covering  shonld  be  laid  on  at  once, 
and  immediately  weighted  down 
with  stone  or  other  weights,  at 
the  rate  of.  200  to  250  pounds  to 
each  square  foot  of  surface.  When 
the  settling  is  done,  tlie  joints 
around  the  edges  of  the  cover  maj 
ble.  This,  it  is  true,  will  not  prevent  all  change,  be  cemented,  to  prevent  any  possible  admis- 
Where  there  is  sufficient  moisture  present,  as  sion  of  air.  Thus  protected,  the  contents  wUl 
there  always  is  in  green  vegetation,  and  a  me-  remain  sound  for  an  indefinite  time, 
dium  tenaperature,  sugar  will  be  changed  into  The  destructive  agents  in  a  silo  are  alcoholic 
lactic  acid,  but  this  change  is  little  else  than  a  and  acetic  fermentation.  They  can  not  occur 
rearrangement  of  the  atoms  of  sugar,  without  without  the  contact  of  air,  and  are  therefore 
involving  any  destructive  disintegration.  It  is  not  necessary  accompaniments  of  ensilage, 
simply  analogous  to  the  changes  which  take  They  can  be  avoided — ^first,  by  exclading  air 
place  in  a  mass  of  half-masticated  herbage,    from  the  silo ;  and,  secondly,  by  feeding  the  en- 
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ralage  when  first  taken  from  the  pit,  or  before  Liverpool,  April  1, 1830.  Intended  bj  his  par- 
it  has  time  to  ferment  The  development  of  ents  for  a  clergyman^  he  embraced  the  his- 
alcohol  always  implies  the  destruction  of  food-  trionic  profession  soon  after  reaching  his  ma- 
elements,  and  its  presence  in  the  ration  is  on-  jority,  and  going  to  America  he  made  his  first 
favorable  to  the  prodaction  of  meat  and  milk,  appearance  in  the  Boston  National  Theatre  as 
and  to  health.  It  makes  dark-colored  and  in-  Dr.  Pangloss  in  ^^  The  Heir  at  Law.^'  Accord- 
aipid  flesh,  makes  milk  thin  and  poor,  and  im-  ing  to  bis  own  account  of  his  first  years  on  the 

?air8  both  the  quantity  and  flavor  of  butter,  stage,  that  part  of  his  career  was  occupied  with 
'ermitting  the  formation  of  alcohol,  is  the  his  being  constantly  dismissed  for  incapacity, 
principal  canse  of  the  adverse  effects  from  In  Laura  Eeene^s  Theatre,  in  New  York,  he 
feeding  ensilage,  which  has  caused  some  feed-  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing,  and  after  play- 
ers to  condemn  it  for  the  production  of  milk  ing  a  variety  of  parts  for  five  years,  he  in 
and  butter,  and  stock-growers  to  condemn  it  1858  took  up  the  character  of  Lord  Dundreary 
for  the  use  of  breeding-animals.  A  second  in  ^*  The  American  Consin."  It  was  a  subordi- 
oause  for  unfavorable  results  from  the  use  of  nate  part  in  the  play,  but,  perceiving  its  possi- 
ensilage  lies  in  the  imperfect  balance  of  food-  bilities,  he  gave  it  a  new  turning  and  added 
elements  in  the  material  most  commonly  pre-  gradually  a  great  variety  of  details.  In  this 
served — fodder-corn.  The  stalks  and  leaves  of  rSle  he  became  the  most  popular  actor  of  ec- 
maize  are  not,  in  their  best  estate,  a  well-bal-  centric  comedy  of  the  day  in  New  York,  and 
anoed  food  for  an  exclusive  diet  for  milch-cows  afterward  in  London.  In  1864  he  appeared 
or  growing  animals.  They  carry  an  excess  of  as  David  Garrick  in  T.  W.  Robertson^s  ilay  of 
starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  with  a  diminutive  sup-  that  name,  and  proved  that  his  strength  was  not 
ply  of  flesh-forming  matter.  It  ought  not  to  limited  to  farcical  comedy  alone.  His  reputation 
be  expected  that  such  food  could  be  greatly  was  chiefly  based  on  those  two  impersonations, 
improved  by  passing  it  through  a  silo.  I'od-  A  long  list  of  pieces  were  written  for  him  by 
der-corn  will  be  fodder-corn  still,  with  all  its  the  leading  comic  writers  of  England,  such  aa 
excellences  and  defects  combined,  whether  fed  Tom  Taylor,  Byron,  and  Oxenford.  Though 
from  the  silo,  or  in  its  green  or  desiccated  state,  very  popular  in  England,  he  was  more  attached 
and  must  produce  the  legitimate  effects  due  to  to  the  American  stage,  on  which  he  first  at- 
ita  composition.  Fodder-corn,  to  give  the  most  tained  success,  and  on  which,  before  his  vigor- 
satisfactory  returns,  requires  to  be  comple-  ous  constitution  broke  down,  he  was  regarded 
mented  with  something  like  clover,  or  otner  as  the  most  amnsins  and  attractive  actor.  His 
food  richer  than  itself  in  flesh-forming  matter,  acting  was  markea  by  refinement  and  quiet 
and  this  is  equally  necessary  whether  it  is  fed  humor,  and  the  refinement  preserved  in  the 
from  the  silo  or  the  field.  When  constructed,  farcical  touches  which  he  gave  to  the  character 
filled,  and  covered  as  described,  the  silo  will  of  Dundreary  was  the  key  to  his  success. 
do  its  perfect  work  in  the  preservation  of  its  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  The  debt  of  South 
contents;  but  it  should  not  be  expected  to  Carolina  amounts  to  $6,642,821.  It  is  all 
work  miracles  in  converting  imperfect  into  funded  or  being  funded  at  6  per  cent  interest, 
perfect  food.  The  farmer  must  expect  to  take  The  deficiency  bonds,  amounting  to.  $562,677, 
out  Just  what  he  puts  in,  the  only  difference  mature  in  1888,  and  the  consols,  amounting  to 
being  that  the  silo  starts  the  work  of  diges-  $5,887,944,  in  1898.  The  Agricultural  College 
tion.  If  the  food  he  puts  in  is  faulty,  it  wiU  scrip,  amounting  to  $191,800,  is  a  permanent 
be  faulty  when  he  takes  it  out ;  and,  if  it  is  investment.  The  sinking  fund  commissioners 
good,  he  may  rest  assured  the  silo  will  not  are  not  able  to  apply  the  funds  in  their  hands 
spoil  it  He  must  use  skill  and  judgment  in  '  to  the  retirement  of  bonds,  as  the  market  price 
balancing  the  composition  of  his  food,  either  has  gone  above  par,  and  they  are  restrained 
when  he  stores  it  or  when  he  feeds  it  out;  from  paying  more  by  their  regulations.  The 
whether  he  stores  in  the  bam  or  in  the  silo,  green  consol  bonds,  which  have  been  decided 
If  he  wants  to  preserve  milk-producing  food  by  the  courts  to  be  only  valid  for  a  part  of 
be  must  put  it  in,  or  he  will  not  be  able  to  their  face  value,  are  being  converted  into  the 
take  it  out.  If  he  wants  to  preserve  fut-pro-  new.  brown  consols,  the  coupons  of  which  are 
duoing  food,  he  must  take  the  same  course,  receivable  for  State  taxes. 
When  the  farmer  has  learned  to  do  his  part  The  revenues  of  the  State  are  derived  from 
properly,  the  silo  will  be  accepted  as  an  in-  a  royalty  on  the  phosphates  dug  in  the  naviga- 
▼aluable  aid  in  the  economy  of  modem  agri-  ble  streams,  and  a  general  tax  levy.  The  phos- 
cnltnre;  and  preserving,  as  it  does,  its  contents  phate  royalty  was  greater  in  1880-^81  than  in 
sound  for  a  time  indefinite,  it  will  be  as  ser-  any  previous  year,  and  is  likely  to  increase 
viceable  in  carrying  the  dairyman^s  herd,  with  still  more.  It  amounted  to  $121,641,  and,  with 
full  udders,  through  the  summer^s  scorching  a  tax  levy  of  1*4  mill  on  the  dollar,  was  suf- 
dronghts,  as  in  maintaining  warmth  and  vigor  flcient  to  defray  the  current  expenditures.  The 
in  winter^s  perishing  reign.  interest  on  the  public  debt  was  met  by  a  fur- 

SILVER   COINAGE.     (See  Bi-Metaluo  ther  levy  of  2*5  mills,  making  the  general  tax 

Standaud  and  Fikanobs,  United  States.)  levy  8*9  mills. 

SOTHERN,  Edwabd  Askew,  comedian,  died  The  session  of  the  Legislature  opened  No- 

in  London,  January  20th.    He  waa  bom  in  vember  22d.    The  principal  measure  passed 
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before  the  adjoarnment  for  the  holidays  was  a  thorities.  The  effeot  of  this  law  is  to  require 
general  stock  law  for  the  State.  The  repeal  owners  of  stock  to  fence  in  their  animals,  in- 
of  the  lien  law  was  proposed  hut  was  defeated,  stead  of  obliging  the  growers  of  crops  to  erect 
Proposed  amendments  in  the  election  laws  led  fences  for  their  protection.  The  law  goes  into 
to  an  excited  discussion.  The  principal  change  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  1882.  Tbe 
proposed  was  the  adoption  of  a  registration  brief  period  allowed  was  felt  to  be  a  great  hard- 
law.  In  the  draughted  bill,  not  only  was  ship,  and  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  causes 
every  voter  required  to  register,  and  furnish  of  the  sudden  migration  of  negro  farmers  and 

E roofs  on  the  demand   of   the  supervisor  of  laborers  from   Edgefield  and   other  conntiea 

is  identity  and  residence,  but  also  to  pay  a  which  took  place  in  the  winter  of  1881.    Some 

fee  for  the  registration.    In  the  debates,  this  counties  which  engage  principaUy  in  stock- 

and  similar  clauses  calculated  to  restrict  the  raising  were  exempted  on  the  condition  that  a 

exercise  of  the  franchise  were   stricken  out.  boundary-fence  should  be  bnUt  around  each 

With  these  stringent  provisions  for  registra-  county  at  the  expense  of  the  people  residing 

tion,  amounting  to  a  limitation  of  suffrage,  it  therein. 

was  proposed  to  impose  effectual  regulations        In  December  one  of  the  sudden  migratory 
against  frauds  and  tissue-paper  ballots,  etc.     A  movements  of  the  colored  population  of  the 
bill  was  brought  in  requiring  all  ballots  to  bo  South  which  have  become  familiar  under  the 
of  uniform  size  and  printed  on  plain  white  name  of  "exodus,^^  commenced  in  Edgefield 
paper.    Separate  ballots  were  to  be  deposited  County.    The  failure  of  the  crops  in  1881  bad 
for  the  State,  legislative,  and  county  offices,  impoverished  the  colored  farmers.    The  stock 
congressional  candidates,  presidential  electors,  law  was  considered  unbearable,  as  they  could 
etc.,  there  being  eight  different  boxes  for  the  not  build  fences  to  inclose  their  cattle  at  once, 
different  classes  of  offices.    Only  one  voter  and  would  thus  be  unable  to  keep  live-^ock  at 
was  to  be  admitted  at  a  time.    There   was  all.     The  proposed  registration  law  supplied 
much  opposition  in  both  parties  to  the  com-  them,  moreover,  with  a  political  motive,    iber 
promise  involved   in  the    proposed    election  had  made  inquiries  about  the  conditions  and 
laws.    The  discussion  was  not  over  at  the  time  prospects  of  settlers  in  Arkansas,  and  received 
of  the  recess.    Laws  were  passed  to  render  favorable  reports.     The  movement  was  pre- 
the  liquor  acts  of  the  preceding  session  more  meditated,  and  had  been  publicly  discussed  and 
effectual.     A  revised  code  of  the  statutes  was  prepared  for  in  the  three  or  four  months  pre- 
adopted.    In  the  previous  session,  commissions  ceding.    The  start  was  made  on  the  24th  ci 
had  been  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  December,  and  before  the  81st  as  manj  as 
amendments  in  the  railroad,  militia,  election,  5,000  had  left  their  homes  in  this  county.   The 
tax  laws,  etc.     One  of  these  commissions  was  county  was  thns  stripped  in  one  week  of  one 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  proposing  a  plan  fifth  df  the  laboring  population.    The  section 
for  amending  the  Oonstitution.    The  minority  known  as  the  Kidge,  extending  from  Lexing- 
report  of  the  commission  was  adopted  by  the  ton  County  boundary  along  the  line  of  the 
Legislature.    This  proposed  that  the  Constitu-  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Au^sta  Railroad  to 
tion  should  be  revised  by  the  action  of  a  Con-  Trenton,  twenty-four  miles  long  and  four  or 
stitutional  Convention,  instead  of  by  the  direct  fiYe  miles  broad,  was  left  with  scarcely  a  un- 
vote of  the  people  on  the  proposed  amend-  gle  laborer.     The   emigrating   negroes  com- 
ments.   This  mode  was  in  accordance  with  the  plained  that  their  efforts  for  ten  years  to  ob- 
former  practice,  but  was  strongly  opposed  to  tain  a  living  and  improve  their  condition  bad 
the  general  popular  sentiment,  which  feared  failed  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  rents  and 
that   the    constitutional    rights  most  highly  prices  of  provisions,  and  that  their  political 
treasured  by  the  masses — universal  suffrage,  rights  were  denied  them,  their  ballots  were 
free  education,  and  homestead  exemption—  not  counted,  and  they  were  not  even  permitted 
might  be  swept  away  by  the  convention  if  its  to  sign  petitions  against  the  passage  of  the 
action  was  made  final.  stock  law,  which  would  make  existence  im- 
The  general  stock  law  made  a  sweeping  possible  for  them.    The  majority  of  the  emi- 
change  in  the  rights  of  farmers  and  the  condi-  grants  worked  under  a  tenancy  system.    Tber 
tions  of  agriculture.    It  was  felt  to  be  directed  rented  land  and  paid  a  stipulated  quantity  of 
against  the    small    farmers,   particularly  the  cotton  for  each  acre.    A  bale  of  ginned  cotton 
negro  tenant  farmers,  and  to  have  the  same  was  paid  for  from  six  to  ten  acres  of  luid.  The 
object  as  the  repeal  of  the  lien  law  would  have  tenant  famished  his  own  fertilizers,  stock,  and 
had.    It  provided  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  tools.    The  soil  was  very  thin,  and  required  a 
for  owners  of  live-stock  to  permit  their  ani-  large  quantity  of  guano.    In  other  parts  of  the 
mals  to  run  at  large  beyond  the  limits  of  their  county  the  one  third,  or  share  system,  of  ten- 
own  land.    Persons  finding  strange  animals  on  ancy  is  in  operation.     From   these  districts 
their  land  may  demand  of  their  owners  fifty  very  few  of  the  negroes  joined  the  exodus, 
centsforeachhorse,  mule,  swine,  or  homed  ani-  Under  this  system  the  planters  furnish  the 
mal,  and  twenty -five  cents  for  each  sheep,  goat,  stock  and  implements,  ana  receive  two  thirds 
etc.,  and  recover  damages  for  any  iiyury  sus-  of  the  crop.    They  also  famish  the  negroes 
tained.     Stray  ^  animals  seized  and  unclaimed  with  their  suppUes,  and  exact  less  exorbitant 
shall  be  advertised  and  sold  by  the  county  au-  prices  than  the  merchants.    The  profits  charged 
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bj  the  merchants,  notwithstanding  their  first 
lien  on  the  crop,  are  said  to  be  not  less  on  the 
average  than  forty  per  cent.  A  large  number 
of  the  emigrants — as  many  as  one  thousand — 
removed  to  Beaufort  Oounty  instead  of  to  Ar- 
kansas. In  the  Sea  Islands  the  Republicans 
have  the  lead,  and  a  considerable  colonization 
of  negroes  from  the  northern  and  middle  coun- 
ties of  the  State  had  been  going  on  before. 
Besides  the  prospects  presented  to  farmers 
there  was  an  active  demand  for  labor  at  higher 
wages  in  the  phosphate-mines.  Similar  causes 
attracted  many  to  Gharleston,  Colleton,  and 
Hampton  Counties.  The  movement  was  not 
confined  to  Edgefield  County,  but  spread  to 
different  parts  of  Central  and  Northern  South 
Carolina. 

There  were  in  attendance  in  the  public 
schools  in  1881  a  total  number  of  133,458  pu- 
pils, 61,339  white  and  72,119  colored.  The 
number  of  schools  in  operation  was  3,057;  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  8,249.  The 
average  session  was  8f  months.  There  were 
84  more  schools  and  78  more  teachers  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  school  fund  for  the 
year  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $420,000. 
The  constitutional  school-tax  of  two  mills  is 
collected  and  disbursed  by  the  county  authori- 
ties. The  financial  management  of  the  school 
fund  is  now  satisfactory,  and  all  claims  are 
promptly  paid;  whereas  in  1877  there  were 
^209, 940  in  unliquidated  orders  outstanding  in 
the  different  counties,  and  these  were  sold  in 
the  market  for  twenty-five  cents  and  less  on 
the  dollar.  Many  of  the  counties  have  cleared 
off  all  their  past  indebtedness. 

The  fund  donated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  and 
mechanical  schools  is  applied  to  the  support 
of  two  schools.  One  is  the  school  at  Orange- 
burg connected  with  Claflin  College,  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  colored  youth,  in  which 
390  students  were  taught  during  the  year. 
The  other  is  a  similar  school  for  white  youth, 
more  recently  opened  at  Columbia,  in  which 
there  were  59  students  in  attendance.  It  is 
proposed  to  re-open  the  old  Military  Academy 
at  Charleston  when  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment restores  to  the  possession  of  the  State 
the  Citadel,  which  it  has  occupied  as  a  military 
post. 

The  Penitentiary,  in  1881,  for  the  first  time 
sustained  itself  and  made  the  necessary  per- 
manent improvements  out  of  the  earnings  of 
the  convicts,  leaving  untouched,  in  the  Treas- 
ury, an  appropriation  of  $23,000  for  prison 
improvements,  and  having  a  cash  balance  of 
$15,000  ahead.  The  system  of  leasing  out  the 
convicts  it  is  thought  necessary  to  retain  for 
the  present ;  but  improvements  in  the  methods 
are  proposed,  such  as  having  the  overseers  and 
guards  appointed  and  paid  by  the  penitentiary 
authorities ;  leasing  them  only  for  work  which 
does  not  require  them  to  be  removed  from 
place  to  place,  and  requiring  the  contractors  to 
build  suitable  barracks;  and  avoiding  special 


legislation  directing  the  prison  authorities  to 
lease  out  the  convicts  for  specific  and  local  en- 
terprises. The  employment  of  the  convicts 
upon  the  large  State  plantations  below  Colum- 
bia has  not  been  attended  with  success. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  absorbs  over  one  third 
of  the  aggregate  current  expenditures  of  the 
State.  The  number  of  inmates  in  1881  was 
490,  all  but  twenty-five  of  whom  were  sup- 
ported by  the  State  as  paupers.  To  prevent 
the  abuse  of  burdening  the  State  with  the  sup- 
port of  lunatics  who  should  be  maintained  by 
their  families,  it  is  proposed  to  return  to  the 
system  in  use  before  the  war,  and  require  the 
counties  to  support  those  whom  their  ofiicials 
send  as  paupers  to  the  asylum,  just  as  they  are 
now  required  to  levy  the  taxes  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  other  poor. 

The  number  of  farms  in  South  Carolina  in- 
creased between  1870  and  1880,  according  to 
the  census  of  1880,  from  51,889  to  93,864,  or 
80*9  per  cent,  while  the  increase  between  1850 
and  1860  had  been  from  29,967  to  38,171,  or 
only  10*7  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  increase  was 
considerably  greater  than  in  Georgia,  which 
came  nearest  to  South  Carolina  in  the  extent 
of  the  transformation  which  the  land  system 
has  undergone,  but  which  is  not  nearly  as 
much  confined  to  agriculture  as  is  South  Caro- 
lina. Of  the  98,864  separate  farms  in  the 
State,  46,645  were  occupied  by  the  owners, 
21,974  were  rented  for  a  fixed  money  rental, 
and  25,245  were  worked  on  shares.  Classified 
according  to  size,  there  were  7,153  farms  un- 
der 10  acres  in  extent,  of  which  1,202  were 
farmed  by  their  owners,  4,464  paid  a  fixed 
money  rental,  and  1,467  were  worked  on 
shares;  12,519  farms  of  between  10  and  20 
acres,  of  which  2,609  were  farmed  by  owners, 
5,096  for  a  money  rental,  and  4,814  on  shares; 
27,517  between  20  and  50  acres  in  extent, 
5,914  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  owners, 
8,443  paid  a  money  rental,  and  13,160  were 
worked  on  shares;  13,612  farms  of  between 
50  and  100  acres,  8,750  of  which  were  farmed 
by  the  owners,  1,866  for  a  fixed  rent,  and 
2,996  on  shares;  27,735  farms  between  100 
and  500  acres  in  extent,  of  which  28,358  were 
farmed  by  the  owners,  1,811  for  a  money  rent- 
al, and  2,566  on  shares;  and  5,328  farms 
over  500  acres  in  extent,  4,812  of  which  were 
farmed  by  the  owners,  294  on  a  money  rental, 
and  222  on  shares. 

The  total  value  of  farm-lands  and  improve- 
ments, implements,  and  live-stock,  was  re- 
ported in  the  three  last  decennial  censuses  as 
follows: 


FARMING  CAPITAL. 

1880. 

IHTO, 

1860. 

Farm  lands  and  im- 
proyementa 

Implements  and  ma- 
chinery  

Liye-Btock 

$6S,6n,482 

8,2M,710 
12,279.412 

$44,808,768 

8.282,<M6 
12,448,510 

$189,652,508 

6,151,657 
28,984,465 

The  acreage  of  improved  and  unimproved 
land  at  the  diflferent  periods  was  as  follows : 
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LAND. 

1880. 

1870. 

1880. 

Improred  fauid  and  mead's. 
UnLnproTed  land 

4.173,864 
7,»76,0&1 

8.010,589 
9,UH741 

4^78,060 
11,628,809 

The  Increase  in  the  area  of  improved  land  is 
largely  due  to  the  freedmen  farmers,  who,  in 
their  eagerness  to  commence  for  themselves, 
have  settled  on  inferior  and  abandoned  lands, 
and  by  the  use  of  guano  and  phosphates  ren- 
dered them  productive. 

The  amount  of  wages  paid  for  farm-labor 
decreased,  according  to  the  census  returns, 
from  $7,404,297  in  1870  to  |5,081,616  in  1880. 
The  total  vtdue  of  farm  produce  was  $41,967,- 
746  in  1880.  against  $41,909,402  in  1870.  The 
number  of  norses,  mules,  and  other  domestic 
animals,  reported  in  the  three  census  years, 
was  as  follows : 


LIVE-STOOK. 

Horaea  of  all  ages. . . 
Males  and  asses. . . . 

Working-oxen. 

ICllch-oows. 

Other  cattle 

8heep 

fiwine 


1880. 

1870. 

60,660 

44,105 

67,005 

41,827 

84,&06 

17,6S5 

189,S88 

98,698 

199,248 

182,925 

U7,769 

124,594 

628(057 

895,999 

1880. 

81,125 
56,446 
22,629 
168,988 
820,209 
288,509 
965,779 


The  yield  of  some  of  the  principal  agrioult- 
nral  products  as  given  by  the  census,  was  as 
follows : 


not  suitable  for  any  other  crop,  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  the  oolored  people,  who 
were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  sfter 
the  war. 

Phosphate-mining  almost  ceased  in  Cbaries- 
ton,  and  it  was  suspended  altogether  in  Ben- 
fort  and  Port  Royal,  in  the  antumn  of  1879,  in 
consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the  foreign  de- 
mand, owing  to  the  overstocking  of  the  mir- 
kets  the  previous  year,  and  owing  ^so  to  t 
decline  in  the  domestic  demand  for  phosphates. 
The  home  demand  began  immediately  to  re- 
vive, and  became  greater  than  before,  owing  to 
the  growing  consumption  of  the  Northwestern 
States.  The  domestic  consnmption  of  Ctro- 
Una  rock  was  107,848  tons,  against  60,899  torn 
in  1879-'80.  The  English  demand  also  became 
active  again  in  the  beginning  of  1881,  and  tlie 
companies  had  more  orders  than  they  coold 
fill  at  prices  86  or  40  per  cent  higher  than 
those  of  the  year  preceding.  The  first  diip- 
ment  of  crude  rock  was  made  in  1867.  There 
have  been  taken  out  altogether  about  2,000,000 
tons.  The  consumption  and  exports  since  1875 
have  been  as  follows : 


TEAR. 


PRODUCT. 

Rice,  lbs 

Borgfaam-soffar.  lbs 

Cane-sugar,  hogsheads. . . . 
Borghum-molaases,  gallons 

Cane-molasses,  gallons 

Milk  sold  or  sent  to  tic- 

tory,  gallons. 

Batter  made  on  Ikrms,  IIm. 
Cheese  made  on  Ikrms,  lbs. 
Potatoes.  Irish,  bushels... 
Pbtatoes,  sweet,  bushels.. 
Peas  and  beans,  bushels.. . 

Honey,  lbs 

Wax,  lbs 

Wine,  gallons 


1880. 

1870. 

62,948,587 

8,225 

2S4 

82,804,825 

'"'V,d65 

261,708 

188,f85 

152,807 

486,883 

257,195 

241,815 

819,685 

1,461,980 

16b026 

169 

144,943 

88,252 

2,189,622 

1,842,165 

788,844 

460,878 

8M,850 

194,2^8 

26,780 

11,404 

17,422 

18,179 

1880. 

119,100/^28 

i98 

61,041 


187&, 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 


ForrisB 

Daamtic 

poita. 

pcfta. 

70,546 

83,660 

19.864 

7^816 

88,281 

18,860 

102,767 

47,058 

18.400 

121,743 

69,946 

17,685 

119,566 

60,699 

18,900 

61,875 

107,848 

22,040 

844^ 

107,170 

81.00U 

122,199 
182JN 
16M» 
tl0,W 
199,M5 
190,70 
178,10 


8,177,984 

1,548 

226,786 

4,115,688 

1,728,074 

626,077 

40,479 

24,964 


The  census  returns  are  defective  in  many 
respects,  so  that  some  of  the  above  figures  give 
a  false  view  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  some 
particulars.  The  cotton  acreage  in  1880  was 
1,864,249,  the  crop  of  1879-'80  amounted  to 
622,548  bales,  as  compared  with  224,600  bales 
ten  years  before.  The  production  has  in- 
creased more  than  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
population. 

The  rice-plantations  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  which  before  the  war  produced  176,- 
000  tierces  of  600  pounds,  were  destroyed  and 
the  cultivation  discontinued  during  the  war. 
It  was  commenced  again  in  1864-'66,  in  which 
year  the  product  amounted  to  4,000  tierces, 
and  has  been  gradually  extended  until  the  crop 
of  1880-'81  reached  116,000  tierces.  The  Caro- 
lina product  increased  from  48,000  tierces  in 
1878-79  to  68,760  in  1879-»80,  and  69,000  in 
1880-'81.  The  product  of  North  Carolina,  in- 
cluded in  these  reports,  is  comparatively  small. 
The  rice-lands  of  South  Carolina,  which  are 


The  profits  earned  on  the  crude  article  are 
very  large,  the  total  cost  of  mining  and  wash- 
ing, including  the  royalty  of  one  dollar  a  ton 
on  marine  phosphate  rock,  not  exceeding  tb«e 
dollars  a  ton,  and  the  seUing  price  averaging 
seven  dollars  or  over.  The  manufacture  (J 
commercial  fertilizers,  the  basis  of  which  is  the 
Carolina  phosphate- rock,  is  even  more  profita- 
ble, and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  branoh«t 
of  manufacture  carried  on  in  Southern  dtiei. 
The  product  of  the  factories  engaged  in  grind- 
ing the  rock  and  preparing  the  fertilixers  in  ind 
around  Charleston  was  in  1881  over  100,000 
tons,  having  doubled  since  1878.  The  flip- 
ping price  of  these  fertilizers  ranges  above  twen- 
ty doUars  a  ton.  The  capital  invested  in  Soath 
Carolina  in  mining  and  manufacturing  pho6- 
phates  is  from  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  There 
are  between  6,000  and  6,000  persons  employed 
in  the  industry.  In  land-mining  the  rock  ii 
got  out  with  picks  and  shovels.  In  the  river- 
bed the  excavation  is  done  by  hand  picking,  by 
dredging,  and  by  tongs.  The  State  has  col- 
lected altogether  $700,000  of  royalty  on  the 
marine  or  river  phosphates.  The  thickness  of 
the  nodular  stratum  varies  from  a  few  inchei 
to  two  and  a  half  feet,  the  latter  depth  being 
very  rarely  observed.  Ordinarily  the  thick- 
ness is  from  six  to  fifteen  inchea,  and  averages 
about  eight.  Where  the  deposit  exoeedf  fif- 
teen inches  in  thickness,  the  depth  rarely  ex- 
tends beyond  a  limited  area,  and  is  genmH/ 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


SPAIN. 
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o  a  local  aoonmalation,  or  it  is  the  result 
3  accidental  superposition  of  a  few  large 
les.  The  yield  per  acre  of  clean  and  dry 
varies  from  800  to  1,200  tons.  The  aver- 
rield  of  land-beds  now  worked  is  700  to 
;ons  to  the  acre.  The  magnitade  of  the 
nts  has  been  estimate<i  as  low  as  5,000,000 
and  as  high  as  676,000,000  tons.  The 
<  estimates  are  the  largest,  and  it  is  sap- 
i  that  the  phosphate  deposits  already 
n  are  practically  inezhaostible.  The  ship- 
9  to  England  are  now  made  principally 
\,  from  Ball  River  instead  of  from  Gharles- 
86,000  tons  were  sent  from  Boll  River  to 
p  ports,  and  55,000  tons  coastwise  in  1881. 
iowing  is  the  popolation  of  the  State  by 
ies  in  1880,  as  compared  with  1870 : 


COUNTIES. 


lie. 


ISSO. 


1870. 


ion... 

BiL... 

rt.... 
tton.. 

rfl'eid! 

lOQ  .. 

n.... 
rton.. 
)ld... 
kl.... 
town. 
Ille . . 
ont . 


(er. 

8.. 

ton 


rough, 
rry... 


•bari;., 

s 

id 

iborg, 


asbarg. 


e  State 


40,915 
83,113 
88,613 
8»,867 
89,176 
102.800 
34,153 
ie,845 
19,190 
86,836 
84,4S5 
4^S44 
37,765 
19,618 
87,496 
18,741 
15,574 
81,589 
16,908 
89,444 
18.564 
84,107 
80,599 
86,497 
16,356 
41,835 
14,839 
88,578 
40,41 « 
87.037 
84,080 
34,110 
80,713 


8I439 

84,049 
8\734 
84,859 
88,863 
18,305 
10,534 
14,088 
85.410 
86,348 
42,486 
19,833 
16,161 
83,368 

•••••• 

10,721 
11,754 
13,087 
82,536 
13,988 
82,160 
11,814 
30,n5 
10,586 
16,866 
10,369 
33,025 
85,784 
85,263 
19,849 
15,489 
84,286 


995,577 


705,606 


3  centennial  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
>en9  was  commemorated  by  the  anveiling 
statne  of  General  Daniel  H.  Morgan  at 
anbarg.  The  statne  was  executed  in  ac- 
nee  with  a  resolation  of  Congress  by  J.  Q. 
ard,  of  New  York,  a  well-known  sculp- 
The  arrangements  were  not  completed 
ne  for  holding  the  ceremonies  on  the  an- 
sary  day  of  the  battle,  January  17th,|  and 
were  consequently  deferred  to  May  11th. 
statne  is  a  bronze  figure  of  the  famous 

1871,  from  parts  of  Barnwell,  Edgefield,  Lexington, 

1873,  from  part  of  Beaufort. 

the  battle  of  OowpeoB  General  Morgan  won  a  decldTe 
over  Colonel  Tarleton,  who  was  sent  by  GomwalUs  to 
lim  from  his  position  between  the  Broad  and  Pacolet 
in  December,  1730.  The  American  force  was  retreat- 
order  to  occupy  a  safer  position  when  orertaken  by 
itish  detachment,  which  was  snperlor  In  numbers  and 
>etter  equipped,  at  a  wood  known  as  Hannah^s  Cow- 
rom  the  fact  that  a  grazier,  named  Hannali,  confined 
tie  in  It.  Hence  the  name  of  the  battle.  The  Ameri* 
emen  flaally  pat  the  British  to  flight 


partisan  warrior,  nine  feet  high,  standing  upon 
a  lofty  pedestal.  He  is  in  the  fringed  and 
moccasined  dress  of  his  rifle  brigade.  The 
statue  was  designed  after  a  portrait  by  Colo- 
nel TrumbulL  At  the  unveiling  the  ceremo- 
nies were  conducted  by  Governor  Hagood,  and 
ex-Governor  Hampton  and  Mr.  Higginson  de- 
livered orations. 

SPAIN  (Las  EspaI^as),  a  kingdom  of 
Southern  Europe.  Reigning  sovereign,  Al-^ 
fonso  XII  (son  of  the  ez-Queen  Isabel  II), 
born  November  28,  1857;  proclaimed  Xing 
of  Spain,  at  Madrid,  December  31,  1874;  as- 
sumed the  government  January  0,  1875 ;  mar- 
ried January  28,  1878,  to  Princess  Maria  de 
las  Mercedes  (youngest  daughter  of  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier),  bom  June  24,  1860,  died. 
June  26,  1878;  married  in  second  nuptials 
November  29,  1879,  to  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Christina  of  Austria  (daughter  of  the  late 
Archduke  Charles  Ferdinand  of  Austria),  bom 
July  21, 1858.  Issue  of  the  second  union  is  a 
daughter,  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  bom  Septem- 
ber 11,  1880,  Princess  of  Asturias. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  of  February  8, 
1881,  was  (with  some  eiceptions)  composed 
as  follows:  President  of  the  Council,  Don 
Pedro  Manuel  Sagasta;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Don  Antonio  Aguilar,  Marquis  de  la 
Vega  de  Armijo  (March  18,  1880);  Minister 
of  Grace  and  Justice,  Don  Alfonso  Martinez ; 
Minister  of  Finance,  Don  Tomaro  F.  Camacho 
(March  18,  1881) ;  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Don  Francisco  Victor  Gt>nzalez  (February  9, 
1879) ;  Minister  of  War,  General  A.  Martinez 
Campos  (February  9,  1881) ;  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, Vice-Admiral  Don  F.  de  Pavia  y  Pa- 
via;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture, 
Don  S.  L.  Albareda ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies, 
Don  F.  de  Leon  y  Castillo.  The  Spanish  En- 
voy Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotenti- 
ary to  the  United  States  is  Don  F.  Barca.  The 
United  States  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  to  Spain  is  the  Hon.  Han- 
nibal Hamlin  (accredited  July,  1881).  The 
Spanish  Consul-General  at  New  York  is  Don 
Hip6lito  de  Uriarte. 

Spain,  with  an  area  (including  the  Balearic 
and  the  Canary  Islands)  of  195,774  square 
miles,  is  divided  into  forty-nine  provinces,  and 
has  a  population  of  16,625,860,  according  to 
the  census  of  December,  1877. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  population  during 
the  last  hundred  years  does  not  exceed  seventy 
per  cent.  In  1768  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  9,807,800;  in  1789  it  had  reached 
10,061,480;  in  1797  it  was  more  than  12,000,- 
000;  in  1820  it  had  fallen  to  11,000,000;  and 
in  1828  it  had  again  risen  to  12,000,000. 

The  five  largest  cities  numbered,  in  1877: 
Madrid,  897,690  inhabitants;  Barcelona,  249,- 
106  ;  Valencia,  148,856 ;  Seville,  183,938 ;  Ma- 
laga, 115,882. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Spain,  with  their 
areas  and  populations  (census  of  December, 
1877),  are  as  follows : 
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COLONIES. 

Am  la 
•qnan  bUm. 

Ambbica. 
Cuba 

48,220 
8,500 

1,894,516 

Porto  Bloo 

646^868 

Total  In  America 

46,770 

2,040,879 

Asia. 
Philippine  Islands 

65,100 
900 
420 

4,819,269 

Caroline  islands  and  F^daos 

ItfAHun  Islands 

28,800 
5,610 

Total  in  Asia 

66,425 

4,852,879 

Africa. 
Fernando  Po  and  Anabon 

488 

5,590 

Grand  total 

118,678 

6,899,847 

The  following  tables  will  serve  to  show  the 
aiDoant  and  sources  of  the  national  revenae, 
and  the  amoont  and  branches  of  the  expendi- 
ture, as  estimated  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1878 : 

REVENUE.  Pe«ttM.  • 

Direct  taxes 287,900,000 

Indirect  taxes 2<»9,OuO,000 

Bale  of  national  property 1.267,500 

State  monopolies 219,425,0U0 

Colonial  revenue 5,000,000 

Exemption  from  military  servioe 

Sondilee   '. 2,500,000 


Total 786,000,000 

EXPENDrrURE.  VtmfB. 

Civil  list 9,500,000 

Cortes 

National  debt 249,725,000 

Compensations  for  privileges 

Pensions 44,67^000 

Presidency  of  tbe  Council 1.950,000 

Ministry  of  Forei^  AlBiira 8,250,000 

"        ofFlnance 188,0CM).000 

of  Justice 48,225.0(K) 

of  War 122,275,000 

ofMarine  26,475.(K)0 

of  the  Interior 40,800,000 

of  Commerce  and  Agriculture . .  48,900,000 

of  Colonies 1,817,500 


t4 
44 


41 


44 


Total 785,750,000 

In  the  budgets  for  the  years  18r8-'79, 1879- 
'80,  and  1880-'81,  approved  by  Congress,  the 
estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  stood,  re- 
spectively, as  follows : 


TEARS. 

R>  venue 

Expondfton. 

187S-'79 

Pl>ll«t<UU 

750,680,202 

77a478.}^88 
791,650,792 

Pe«»tM. 
758.17T,Sf5 

1879-'80 

806.590.940 

1880-'81 

836.651.198 

The  amount  and  main  branches  of  the  na- 
tional debt  were  set  down  as  follows,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1880: 

PlW»tM. 

Ptatedebt 9.696,616,650 

Ppecial  Treasury  debt 1,00.\564,500 

FloaUng  debt  on  December  1, 1879. . . .         57,000,000 

Total 10,759.181,000 

On  Jan.  1, 1861,  the  amount  stood  at.  12,628,742,662 

On  October  4,  1881,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
laid  before  the  Cortes  the  financial  plans  for 
1882-^83,  including  the  supplementary  budget 

^  The  peseta  eqiialt  20  cents. 


for  the  second  half  of  1881-'82.  The  reidiiif 
of  the  statement,  owing  to  the  unasnally  large 
number  of  projects  set  forth  (twenty-focir  in 
all),  occupied  nearly  four  boors.  8efkor  Cft> 
macho  has  achieved  a  triumph,  in  presenting 
for  the  first  time  for  many  years  in  Spain  t 
balanced  budget.  He  commenoed  by  aajing 
that  he  was  prepared  to  pay  the  additioDal 
one  fourth  per  cent  on  the  general  debt,  as  pfo- 
vided  by  the  law  of  1876.  After  recapitolating 
various  internal  administrative  economies  and 
new  indirect  taxes,  estimated  to  yield  some 
75,000^000  pesetas  annually,  by  which  the  in- 
creased interest  on  the  general  debt,  and  tbe 
reduction  of  certain  existing  taxes,  would  be 
more  than  covered,  he  deprecated  the  misman- 
agement of  his  predecessors,  and  proceeded  to 
the  article  relating  to  the  conversion  of  tbe 
privileged  debts.  1  hese,  which  include  all  debts 
except  the  external  and  internal  three^s,  and  tbe 
railway  obligations,  amounting  in  all  to  £330,- 
000,000  sterUng,  are  absorbed  in  an  emission  of 
£72,000,000  four-per-cent  stock  at  85,  redeem- 
able in  forty  years.  He  stated  that  the  desire 
of  the  Government  was  to  come  to  an  imme- 
diate arrangement,  on  a  basis  of  compensatioB 
and  not  of  composition,  with  the  bondholders, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  asked  the  Cortes  for 
authority  to  treat  before  January  1, 1882,  wben 
the  existing  law  would  give  him  snch  aotbo^ 
ity.  The  minister  clearly  intimated  that  tbe 
general  conversion  would  be  npon  tbe  basis  of 
the  privileged  debt  conversion  now  acoom- 
pllshed.  With  regard  to  the  customs  tariffs,  a 
gradual  reduction  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  1869 — the  Figuerola  law — wonld  be  made, 
thus  harmonizing  the  Catalonian  interests  witb 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  ]Nno- 
posals  of  Sefior  Camacho  met  with  almost  uni- 
versal approval,  and  telegrams  from  most  d 
the  commercial  centers  of  the  country,  not  ex- 
cepting Catalonia,  the  province  roost  affected 
by  the  free-trade  principles  indicated  in  tbe 
budget,  proved  that  the  impression  throughout 
the  country  was  most  favorable.  The  decided 
improvement  in  Spanish  credit  materially  af- 
fects certain  private  interests,  reducing  to 
reasonable  limits  the  heavy  rates  of  interest 
which  bankers  and  capitalists  obtained  in  ne- 
gotiations witb  the  State.  The  banking  com- 
munity, however,  generally  highly  approved 
Sefior  Camacho's  schemes,  remarkable  at  ooce 
for  a  bold  and  prudent  policy,  which,  it  is  freely 
admitted,  even  by  tbe  strongest  opponenu  of 
the  present  Government,  will  permanently 
raise  tlie  standard  of  the  national  credit  Tbe 
colonial  representatives  were  enthnsiastie  in 
their  eulogy  of  the  change  in  the  laws  of  eaho- 
taje^  or  shipping,  between  the  Peninsula  ani 
the  colonies,  the  resnlt  of  which  wonld,  thi^f 
thought,  be  to  draw  closer  the  union  with  tf 
mother-country,  and  practically  establish  wr 
has  hitherto  been  but  a  political  theory — ^t 
colonies  as  provinces  of  Spain. 

On  November   6th,  at  a  meeting   of 
Budget  Committee  of  the  Cortee,  under  A 
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presidenoj  of  Sefior  Moret  7  Prendergast,  the  1879-80  was  fixed  by  law  at  90,000,  as  fol- 

projects  of  law  presented  by  Sefior  Camacho  lows:  59,998  foot;  12,783  horse;  9,955  artil- 

for  the  conversion  of  the  privileged  two  per  lery;   aod  4,168  engineers.    In  time  of  war 

3eDts  and  the  floating  debt,  and  for  the  final  the  strength  is  to  be  raised  to  480,000.    The 

settlement  of  the  general  debt,  were  unani-  strength  of  the  army  for  Cuba  was  fixed  at 

rnously  approved.    Commencing  from  the  f ol-  88,000 ;  for  the  Philippines  at  15,500 ;  and  for 

lowing  week,  immediately  after  the  termina-  Porto  Kico  at  8,846. 

tioa  of  the  debate  on  the  royal  speech,  the  The  fleet  in  1879  consisted  of  121  steamers, 

Jortes  were  to  hold  two  sittings  daily  until  all  of  21,576  horse-power,  with  525  guns. 

.he  measures  relating  to  the  finance  adminis-  The  imports  in  1879  were  of  the  total  value 

;rative  reforms  and  the  budget  should  be  dis-  of  443,800,000  pesetas,  and  the  exports  508,- 

>o8ed  of.    Sefior  Oosgayon,  Finance  Minister  900.000  pesetas. 

jmder  a  Liberal  -  Conservative  Government,  The  merchant  navy  on  January  1, 1880,  con- 
made  (December  7th)  a  somewhat  spiritless  sisted  of  1,578  sailing-vessels,  aggregating  825,- 
ittack  upon  the  proposals  of  the  reorganization  036  tons,  and  226  steamers,  witii  an  aggregate 
>f  Spanish  finance  and  the  plans  of  Sefior  of  185,814  tons;  total,  1,804  vessels  and  460,- 
Damaoho,  claiming  for  the  Conservative  party  850  tons. 

it  all  events  a  share  of  the  credit  for  the  im-  The  length  of  railroads  in  operation  on  Jan- 
)roved  financial  position.  Sefior  Camacho,  in  uary  1,  1878,  was  8,875  miles. 
in  energetic  and  convincing  speech,  which  The  number  of  post-offices  in  1880  was 
Mirried  the  entire  House  with  him,  defended  2,586;  the  number  of  letters  sent,  81,422,000; 
ind  justified  his  schemes  of  reform,  and  on  postal-cards,  1,045,000;  packages  of  printed 
^onclading  was  warmly  congratulated  by  mem-  matter  and  samples,  5,708,000;  newspapers, 
>er8  of  all  shades.  It  appeared  evident  that  40,247,000;  total,  128,417,000. 
he  party  spirit  which  usually  runs  so  high  in  The  length  of  the  Government  telegraph 
>pain  would  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  this  lines  in  1879  was  9,920  miles,  and  that  of  the 
itally  important  question  for  the  entire  coun-  wires  25,881  miles.  The  number  of  Govern- 
ry.  Sefior  Camacho  might  fairly  count  upon  ment  stations  was  849,  and  of  private  and  rail- 
id  from  all  parties  in  order  to  render  his  mea-  road  stations  91.  The  number  of  inland  dis- 
ares  successful.  He  stated  that  at  the  end  of  patches  was  1,884,968 ;  of  foreign  dispatches, 
he  year  (1881)  the  floating  debt  would  not  ex-  877,145;  of  official  dispatches,  800,640 ;  total, 
teed  175,000,000  pesetas.    On  December  13th  2,012,748  dispatches. 

vas  published  a  contract  with  the  Bank  of  Spain  The  exports  from  the  Island  of  Cuba  for 

or  the  conversion  of  the  amortizable  privi-  1878  were  of  the  value  of  $70,881,525.    The 

Qged  debts  in  an  emission  of  a  four-per-cent  principal  articles  exported  were  as  follows : 

took  to  the  amount  of  £72,000,000  sterling,  Sugar,  $53,880,981 ;  molasses,  $2,734,094;  ci- 

.uthorized  under  Article  I  of  the  law  of  the  gars,  $7,294,224;  tobacco,  $5,485,168. 

•th  of  the  same  month.    The  most  important  The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of 

lause,  as  affecting  the  foreign  holders  of  the  Havana  in  1880  was  as  follows : 
wo-per-cent  stock,  was  that  the  Finance  Min- 


ster  recognized  their  rights  in  the  substantial    ylaqb, 

orm  of  giving  an  additional  two  per  cent  be-    united  states 

and  the  price  of  50  fixed  for  the  interior,  thus    SpanUh 

ompensating  them  for  their  loss  by  exchange,  ^rmJi' ["//,','//,', 

ind  bringing  up  the  value  slightly  in  excess  of  French .'.'.'.'..'.'/... 

he  difference  which  existed  in  their  favor  at    NOTwegiM 

he  time  of  the  original  emission.    Seftor  Ca-         *" 


1,426 
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120,180 
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88 
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18 
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uaoho  has  sought  and  obtained  a  solution  of         Total — 

hia  delicate  point  in  an  equitable  if  not  liberal  oil    1       i.    ^     .1                                     xi. 

ense,  leaving  at  the  same  time  perfect  free-  The  length  of  railways  in  operation  on  the 

lorn  of  action  to  the  foreign  creditors  to  ao-  ^^^^^^  ^s  ^^^  "^"®s.    The  length  of  telegraph 

;ept  or  not  the  proposition.    'Among  the  hold-  li^es  m  1880  was  1,127  mUes,  with  187  sta- 

.rs  of  the  foreign  two  per  cents  at  Madrid,  tlons.           ,      .        .              ,      .              ,  . 

he    unexpected  concession   was  eagerly  ac-  Among  the  Amencan  productions  most  in 

lepted,  and  Sefior  Camacho,  by  his  regard  to  demand  in  Cuba   are  those  hereafter  tran- 

trict  equity,  seemed  determined  to  raise  the  scribed  from  a  dispatch  of  United  States  Con- 

ipanish  credit  to  a  higher  level  than  ever  be-  ^^  Roosevelt,*  to  the  Department  of  State, 

ore  reached.    The  next  operation  to  complete  ^^^^^  ^a^  February  1,  1881 : 

he  minister's  scheme  for  the  reform  of  the  J^r<<?MttttraZ/f7ipZ«»#n<».— Plows,  cultivators,  rakes, 

ifitional  debts  related  to   the  three-per-cent  ^^»  ^^^^^  coflfee-cleancw,  machetes  or  cane-knives, 

reneral  debt,  which  was  to  be  proceed^ed  with  ^^^^tidsT^ie^X^r^^^^^^^ 

mmediately.  and  shovels. 

la  the  budget  of  Cnba  for  1879  the  receipts  Suffor-Maehinea.^WWi,   oentriftigal   apparatus, 

rere  estimated  at  $60,182,638,  and  the   ex-  vacuum-pans,  stampere  for  hogsheads  and  box  sugars, 

lenditure  at  $56,764,688.  flre-bnck. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  Spanish  army  for  ^  At  tlie  port  of  MataaaM. 
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GlasitDare.^'Lam])^  for  petroleum ;  goblets,  tarn-  community  in  Spain  by  giving  Bftdsfaction  to 

biers,  liffhtning-road  insulators,  glass  tubes,  vases,  ^jjq  q^^^  ^jt^^  d^q  traditional  symbol  of  raon- 

""i^^r^HU-Ml  Boru.  of  Ww.t«,  .uoh  »  archy    and  tranquillizuig  the  other  with  ,^ 

pots,  pans,  cups,  stoves,  coffee  and  tea  pots,  sieves,  spect  to  the  due  development  of  liberal  ideas, 

mortars  and  pestles,  etc. ;  crockery,  tubes,  buckets,  '^  Spain  enjoys  to-<lay  the  benefit  of  univenal 

dippers,  coffee  and  pepper  mUls.  peace.     The  relations  with  the  Holy  See  and 

6'M^^«ry.--Knives,   forks,  spoons,  carvmg-kmves,  ^j^j^  ^^le  foreign  powers  are  most  cordial,  tnd 

'^Ba^d^Z'e^^Iji  sorts  of  carpenter's  and  builder's  the   satisfactory   result   of   the    negotiatioiLi' 

tools,  planin^-machines,  molding-machinee,  machin-  with  the  r  rench  Kepublic  on  the  Saida  qDe^■ 

eiy  for  making  windows  and  shutters,  hand-drills  tion  once  more  proves  the  firm  friendship  ei- 

or  footrpower  drills,  turning  and  mortising  machine,  istine  between  the  two  countries.     The  pr«f- 

band-saw-s,  hand-saws,  chisels,  scroU-saws    of  the  p-^n?:^!  attpntion  of  the  GovArnmpnt  will  be 

large  kind,  carving  instruments,  etc.;  paints,  espe-  erentiai  atienuon  ot  Wie  uovemment  wm  w 

ciaDy  fire-proof  ptunts,  putty,  lubricating  and  point  given  to  the  negotiations  for  conomercial  trea- 

oils.  ties  pending  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and 

C^^Wn^.— Shirting,   calicoes,   lighter  classes    of  Venezuela,   and  the  necessary  steps  will  be 

woolen  goods ;  shoes,  if  inade  according  to  the  Cuban  ^^^^  ^  prepare  new  treaties  with  the  Sptn- 

grntThT;:ii%Cre^'          ''                   '  i^^^-^T^^^P^^^^^     Early  attentiofP 

5oap«.— The  cheaper  sorts,  and  small  importations  be  called  to  the  codification  of  the  general  lawi 

of  fine.  of  the  country,  to  the  reorganization  of  tk 

Stationery  of  all  sorts.         ,    .,      ^         ,.  army,  and  to  an  increase  of  the  material  of  tk 

l^mouves  and  all  sorts  of  railroad  supphas.  j^j^         •        ^     rendering  tl.at  eerriet 

Sowmg-machines,  hand  and  treadle.  JZi        »  -T     i     •         *^""«**»^«^   •«« 

^               '  worthy  of  its  glorious  and  ancient  traditioni 

In  the  royal  speech,  read  at  the  opening  of  Public  works  and  pubUo  instruction  will  bj 
the  Cortes,  on  December  80,  1880,  was  point-  no  means  be  left  without  attention.  Cuba  and 
ed  out  the  progress  achieved  in  the  country  Porto  Rico  now  enjoy  the  same  civil  rights  as 
from  the  time  of  the  accession  of  King  Alfonso  their  brethren  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  aboli- 
XII,  and  on  January  19,  1881,  the  debate  on  tion  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  the  Pbiiir»- 
that  speech  was  concluded.  Sefior  Sagasta,  pines  has  put  an  end  to  an  odious  servitude, 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal-Dynastic  party,  in  an  and  will,  no  doubt,  open  up  a  new  era  of  pros- 
intemperate  but  telling  speech,  attacked  the  perity  to  the  [Philippine]  Archipelago.'^ 
Government  on  all  points  of  their  policy,  and  Referring  to  the  royal  remark  concenusi 
accused  Sefior  Canpvas  of  remaining  in  power  cordial  relations  with  the  foreign  powers,  it 
for  his  own  self-interest  at  the  sacritice  of  the  may  not  be  inopportune  here  to  transcribe  the 
country.  He  drew  a  strong  argument  from  views  of  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
English  politics,  where  patriotism  and  liberty,  "  Times  "  on  the  subject  of  the  feeling  lowird 
he  said,  marked  the  policy  of  public  men.  Spain.  "As  for  the  singular  rumor  of  Ger- 
Touching  the  question  of  finance,  he  said  that  many  seeking  to  produce  estrangement  be- 
increased  taxation  was  impossible  in  the  pres-  tween  France  and  Spain,'^  writes  that  corre- 
ent  overburdened  condition  of  the  people,  and  spondent  under  date  June  SOth,  ^^  the  moment 
that  the  Finance  Minister,  in  his  project  for  would  be  ill-chosen  for  such  an  idea.  KeTer, 
the  arrangement  of  the  debt,  had  contradicted  as  has  been  shown  by  the  tone  of  the  Sp«iu£}> 
all  his  arguments  of  last  year.  Sellor  Cdnovas  press  and  nation  during  the  Tunis  affair,  hare 
replied  that  he  owed  his  power,  not  to  mili-  France  and  Spain  been  more  cordial  friends, 
tary  influences,  but  to  the  will  of  the  monarch,  It  is  even  afiirmed  that  M.  Jules  Ferry,  to  whoo 
and  that  he  would  remain  in  power  as  long  as  his  friends  attribute  somewhat  broad  views  os 
he  retained  the  confidence  of  the  crown  and  international  policy,  has  spoken  of  the  readi- 
of  the  majority  of  the  Cortes.  The  House  di-  ness  of  France  to  embrace  an  opportonitj  of 
vided.  For  the  Government  209  votes  were  introducing  Spain  into  the  European  con«ft 
recorded,  and  65  against  it.  The  opposition  to  Such  an  act  would  certainly  be  warmly  «|>pr^ 
Sellor  C&nova^s  policy  persisted,  however,  and  ciated  by  a  nation  whose  pride  is  hurt  at  itsei- 
gained  such  a  majority  as  to  lead  to  the  dis-  elusion  from  the^  great  councils  of  Europe,  and 
solution  of  the  Cortes  by  a  royal  decree,  under  which  deserves  encouragement  in  its  efforta  to 
date  February  9th.  recover  lost  ground.    Her  young  Eingia  popQ* 

On  September  20th  were  inaugurated  the  lar,  and  has  shown  himself  a  liberal  sovereign; 

first  Cortes  under  the  Liberal-Dynastic  Gov-  her  embassadors  are  men  who  earn  resped  and 

emment  of  Sellor  Sagasta.    The  speech  read  esteem,  her  old  strifes  seem  to  be  allajed,  her 

by  King  Alfonso  on  that  occasion  was  noted  as  finances  and  resources  are  reviving,  and  there 

an  expression  of  the  essential  spirit  of  liber-  will  be  universal  congratulation  when  her  rep- 

alism.    His  M^esty  began  by  congratulating  resentatives  again  take  their  seats  among  thoft 

himself  and  the  newly  elected  representatives  of  the  great  powers.^^ 

of  the  country  on  the  confidence  which  they  A  split,  long  foreshadowed,  in  the  Bepnb- 

had  inspired,  and  invited  them  to  improve  the  Mean  party  became  an  aceomplisbed  fact  io 

present  situation  and  develop  those  opportnni-  November,  and,  with  the  seoesaion  of  Seflore« 

ties  which  the  future  so  strongly  promised.  Cristino  Martos,  Montero  Rioa,  and  Ecbegaraj, 

He  heartily  desired  the  definitive  alliance  of  .  RespeetiDg  the  tndemnttie.  to  be  paid  bj  tb.  li^G^' 

the  two  elements  which  compose  the  political  ernmenttotheSpanlAhTtetiiiitaCSa&ik 
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and  other  eminent  adherents  of  the  then  fast-  deputy,  impnted  to  the  laches  of  the  late  God- 
collapsing  Revolutionary  party  led  by  Seftor  servative  Government  the  present  position  of 
Ruiz  Zorrilla,  there  remained  but  an  insignifi-  the  English  Company  in  North  Borneo.  The 
cant  fraction,  ^Mncapable  of  doing  much  mis-  Marquis  de  la  Vega  de  Armijo,  replying  on  be- 
chief.'*  It  was  regarded  as  probable  that  the  half  of  the  Government,  declined  to  enter  into 
Martos  section  would  unite  with  that  of  Sefior  the  question  when  negotiations  were  still  pend- 
Castelar,  whose  policy  ^^  only  supports  the  idea  ing.  Sefior  Francisco  Silvela,  ex- Minister  of  the 
of  a  republic  if  it  can  be  obtained  by  peaceful  Interior  in  the  previous  Government,  defended 
and  legitimate  means."  Sefior  Oollantes  and  his  brother,  the  late  For- 
The  speech  from  the  throne  was  voted  upon  eign  Minister,  from  the  charges  made  by  Sefior 
November  16th  (after  a  debate  of  three  weeks),  Oafiamarque.  He  considered  that  the  recogni- 
by  a  majority  of  247  against  33,  the  Democratic-  tion  of  the  rights  of  Spain  over  Jolo  obtained 
Monarchical  party  having  abstained  from  vot-  in  the  period  referred  to  from  England  and 
ing.  The  Ministers  of  Justice  and  Foreign  Germany  was  greatly  to  the  credit  and  not  to 
Affairs  defended  their  departments  against  the  the  discredit  of  the  Conservative  Government, 
charges  made  by  Sefiores  04novas,  Moret,  and  He  pointed  out  that,  according  to  modern  in- 
Oastelar.  Sefior  Sagasta,  on  the  part  of  the  ternational  law,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  take 
Government,  summed  up  on  the  entire  discus-  nominal  possession  of  barbarous  countries  in 
sioD.     He  asserted  that  the  country  was  hap-  the  name  of  any  civilized  state,  and  he  quoted 

Eier  and  far  more  prosperous  under  the  present  the  authorities  and  practice  to  show  that  juris- 

riberal  Government  than  under  the  previous  diction  must  be  actually  exercised,  directly  or 

Conservative    Government.      He  particularly  indirectly,  by  the  states  desirous  to  make  good 

pointed  out  the  improvement  of  credit  at  home  their  title.    Sefior  C&novas,  summing  up  the  de- 

and  abroad.    He  said  that  his  policy  was  one  bate  on  the  part  of  the  Conservative  party,  in- 

of  conciliation,  and  intended  to  attract  to  a  dorsed  the  remarks  of  Sefior  Silvela,  adding 

constitutional  monarchy  all  the  diverse  polit-  that  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  English 

ioal  elements  which  had  hitherto  distracted  the  Government's  right  to  the  course  adopted,  and 

coantry,  and  he  congratulated  himself  on  the  while  he  maintained  the  right  of  every  nation, 

soGcess  of  his  efforts  so  far.     He  especially  after  discussion  and  investigation,  to  decide 

alladed  to  the  formation  of  the  Democratic-  upon  her  own  course  of  action,  suited  to  the 

Monarchical  party,  under  Sefior  Moret,  which  best  interests  of  her  subjects,  he  deprecated 

he  welcomed  with  open  arms,  and  the  benevo-  any  step  in  this  question  tending  to  lead  the 

lent  attitude  of  the  Republicans — a  contrast  to  Government  into  difficulties, 

their  hostility  to  the  Conservatives.   He  short-  The  centenary  of  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  the 

ened  his  speech  so  that  he  might  not  delay  the  "  Shakespeare  of  Spain/'  was  celebrated  at 

introduction  of  Sefior  Camacho's  plans  of  tinan-  Madrid  with  great  magnificence  on  May  22d. 

cial  reforms,  which  required  immediate  discus-  Seventy  thousand  visitors  hurried  to  the  capi- 

sion  and  settlement.    On  Sefior  Canovas  rising  tal  to  witness  the  festivities— delegates  from 

to  speak  a  third  time,  an  impatient  fraction  of  home  and  foreign  corporations,  including  the 

the  majority  refused  to  hear  him,  and  the  vote  Mayor  of  Rome,  and  the  representative  of  the 

was  taken  amid  great  noise  and  confusion.  municipality  of  Paris. 

A  question  by  a  Cuban  Senator  as  to  nego-  On  October  11th  the  investiture  of  King  Al- 

tilBitions  between  the  Spanish  and  British  Gov-  fonso  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter  took  place 

emments  for  the  return  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  at  the  Royal  Palace  in  Madrid.    The  investi- 

was  replied  to  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Vega  de  ture  was  performed  with  full  ceremonies,  for 

Armijo,  who  said  that  ^^  the  Government  would  the  first  time  in  the  case  of  a  king  of  Spain 

act  ad  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  main-  for  the  last  three  hundred  years. 

tenance  of  amicable  relations  with  friendly  na-  ST.  GOTHARD  RAILWAY  AND  TUN- 

tions  required."    Replying  to  another  Senator  NEL.    The  great  tunnel  of  the  St.  Gothard 

respecting  the  entry  of  the  French  troops  into  Railway  was  officially  opened  for  the  passage 

Morocco,  the  Foreign  Minister  stated  that  the  of  local  trains  during  the  last  days  of  1881. 

point  at  which  the  French  had  arrived  was  de-  The  railway  of  which  the  tunnel  will  form  a 

batable  ground,  some  uncertainty  existing  as  to  part  is  designed  to  connect  the  North  Sea  with 

whether  it  belonged  to  Algeria  or  Morocco,  but  the  Mediterranean  by  the  most  direct  route, 

'*  la  any  case,  the  Government  would  not  neg-  and  passes  through  the  chain  of  the  Alps  at  a 

lect  Spanish  interests."  central  point.     It  has  been  built  by  a  Swiss 

Animated  and    prolonged    debates   in  the  company,  assisted  by  German  and  Italian  capi- 

Cortes  were  provoked  by  the  publication,  in  tal,  as  a  third  transalpine  route,  and  to  pre- 

the  London  ^'Gazette,"  of  a  notice  respecting  serve  for  Switzerland  its  share  of  the  traffic 

the  British  settlement  in  Borneo,  to  which  ter-  between  North  European  and  Italian  ports, 

ritory  Spain  urged  a  claim,  based  on  a  treaty  which  otherwise  might  be  diverted  from  that 

with  the  Sultan  Sooloo.    In  a  Spanish  note  to  country  by  the  lines  through  the  Mont  Cenis 

the  British  Government,  the  grounds  of  that  Tunnel  and  the  Brenner  Pass  of  the  Tyrol, 

claim  were  recapitulated,  and  reliance  expressed  The  tunnel  has  been  pronounced  by  engineers 

that  England  would  do  nothing  to  prejudice  one  of  the  greatest  works,  if  not  the  greatest 

Spanish  rights.    Sefior  Cafiamarque,  a  Liberal  one,  ever  yet  executed  by  man.    It  is  about 
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14,900  metres  or  nearlj  nine  miles  long,  ex-  extensive  borings  in  rocks.  The  work  was  In- 
tending from  Goeschenen,  in  the  Canton  Uri,  gun  under  the  direction  of  M.  Louis  Fayre,  engi- 
1,109  metres  or  8,604  feet  above  the  sea,  on  neer,  who  died  during  its  progress,  on  Jaljl9, 
the  north,  to  Airolo,  in  the  Canton  Tessin,  1869,  after  having  adopted  the  methods  and 
1,146  metres  or  8,721  feet  above  the  sea,  on  machinery  the  employment  of  which  injured 
the  south.  The  work  has  been  eight  years  in  its  successful  execution.  The  operations  at  St 
execution,  and  its  progress  has  been  attended  Gothard  were  begun  under  the  advantage  cf 
with  some  very  skillful  feats  of  engineering,  and  the  possession  of  the  experience,  knowledge, 
the  invention  and  application  of  important  im-  and  skill  that  had  been  gained  in  constmetiDf 
provements  in  the  machinery  for  carrying  on  the  tunnel  of  Mont  Cenis. 
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The  preliminary  surveys  were  attended  by  the  pole  almost  in  the  center  of  bis  field  of 
difficulties  which  conld  be  overcome  only  vision.  The  direction  within  the  tunnel  wai 
through  the  application  of  rare  scientific  in-  verified  by  means  of  field-glasses  fixed  within 
genuity.  The  engineers  of  the  tunnel  of  Mont  the  observatories,  so  far  as  they  wonld  answer, 
Cenis  had  a  point  at  the  highest  part  of  the  then  by  means  of  lamps  hung  on  the  hne  of 
ground  from  which  they  could  see  at  once  ob-  the  axis  of  the  tunnel,  and  was  verified  from 
iects  indicating  the  positions  of  both  openings,  the  observatories  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
1^0  such  advantage  existed  at  St.  Gothard ;  and  The  drilling  of  the  rocks  was  done  with  ma- 
some  of  the  summits  in  the  way  were  so  steep  chines  worked  by  compressed  air,  similar  to 
and  so  high  that  it  was  impracticable  to  at-  those  which  had  been  used  at  Mont  Cenis,  but 
tempt  any  direct  tracing  of  the  line  of  the  tun-  having  many  improvements  over  them.  Sct- 
nel  over  the  mountain.  The  relative  positions  eral  kinds  of  machines  moved  by  compressed  air 
of  the  two  openings  and  the  direction  of  the  have  been  invented,  each  of  which  bears  tba 
tunnel  had  then  to  be  calculated  indirectly,  name  of  its  inventor.  The  one  used  in  the 
from  triangulations.  The  directions  and  levels  present  work  was  that  of  M.  CoUadon.  In 
were  ascertained  in  this  method ;  and  obser?a-  these  machines  the  power  is  applied  to  work 
tories  were  then  placed  at  the  tunnel-mouths  a  drill  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hand-drill  ii 
to  serve  as  direction-points  for  the  miners.  At  worked  by  miners,  but  with  vastly  more  foree, 
Goeschenen  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  get  and  a  speed  of  five  or  six  hundred  or  more 
a  long  enough  line  of  sight,  to  make  borings  blows  a  minute,  instead  of  the  fifty  or  ojtj 
of  considerable  length  through  two  projecting  blows  a  minute  to  which  the  capacity  of  Um 
rocks.  The  surveys,  originally  made  by  M.  hand-drill  is  limited.  The  drill  is  fixed  upon 
Gelpke,  were  verified  by  a  second  series  of  tri-  a  piston  which  is  driven  by  compressed  air.  It 
angulations  made  in  1874,  by  another  engineer,  strikes  the  rock,  is  drawn  back,  and  strikei 
M.  Koppe,  on  a  different  system.  M.  Gelpke  again,  having  been  turned  a  little  in  the  inUr- 
had  based  his  surveys  on  sunmiits  in  the  neigh-  val,  so  that  its  edge  shall  not  strike  exactly  in 
borhood,  and  had  used  triangles  of  only  mod-  the  mark  made  by  the  previous  blow.  A  jet 
erate  size.  M.  Eoppe  made  his  triangles  as  of  water  may  be  thrown  into  the  drill-bole  to 
large  as  possible,  so  that  he  might  connect  the  remove  the  chips  and  prevent  too  great  beat- 
two  openings  of  the  tunnel  by  a  minimum  ing  of  the  drill.  Several  drills  may  1^  mounted 
number  of  intermediary  stations.  The  two  upon  the  same  supporting  apparatus,  and  mtj 
triangulations  gave  results  agreeing  within  two  be  directed,  under  inolinataons  varied  aoooid- 
seconds  of  direction  with  each  other.  M.  Eop-  ing  to  circumstances  or  the  wish  <tf  the  eD|i* 
pe  also  verified  his  survey  practically  by  project*  neer,  against  the  same  bead  of  rook. 
mg  a  line  from  the  opening  at  Airolo  toward  a  A  different  perforator,  and  a  more  notel 
mast  which  he  set  up  at  the  highest  attainable  one,  called  the  Brandt  machine,  which  was 
point  along  the  axis  of  the  tunnel.  Since  he  worked  by  compressed  water,  was  used  in  one 
was  not  able  to  go  toward  this  point  from  Goe-  of  the  tunnels  on  the  same  line,  though  not  n 
schenen,  he  went  backward  in  the  direction  the  main  tunnel.  In  this  machine  water,  wbieb 
of  the  continuation  of  the  tunnel-axis,  ascend-  is  given  a  pressure  of  a  hundred  atmosnberei^ 
ing  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  till  he  could  is  employed  instead  of  air,  with  the  lighter 
observe  the  mast.  Then,  having  directed  his  pressure  of  only  one  or  two  atmospheres,  to 
glass  toward  Goeschenen,  he  raised  it  verti-  force  a  large  hollow  boring-tool,  eight  cesti- 
cally  to  the  level  of  the  mast,  when  he  saw  metres  or  nearly  three  and  a  half  inobei  ia 
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diameter,  into  the  rock.    This  tool  makes  only  that  about  eighty  thousand  cubic  metres  of  air 

three  or  four  turns  a  minute  in  the  rock,  and  were  introduced  into  the  chambers  at  either 

is  worked  without  the  noise,  without  the  loss  end  of  the  tunnel  every  day.    The  provisions 

of  force  at  every  blow,  and  without  the  act-  for  supplying  the  compressed  air  to  the  cham* 

ive  movement  of  air  and  spontaneous  venti-  bers,  requiring  a  system  of  pipes  five  thousand 

latioQ  that  accompany  the  use  of  the  com-  metres  or  more  than  sixteen  thousand  feet 

pressed-air  drill    In  the  Brandt  system,  the  long  for  each  gallery,  gave  an  opportunity  for 

supporting  apparatus  is  as  ingenious  as  the  the  institution  of  some  interesting  experiments 

machine  itself,  and  is  so  disposed  against  the  relative  to  the  flow  of  compressed  air  through 

face  of  the  rock  as  to  present  a  solid  and  effi-  long  metallic  pipes.    The  loss  of  the  charge  in 

cient  resistance  to  the  strong  pressures  that  the  pipes  was  a  factor  of  great  importance, 

are  brought  to  bear  upon  it.    Several  perfora-  The  absolute  pressure  of  the  air,  which  was 

tors  may  be  mounted  upon  the  same  support-  equivalent  to  six  and  a  half  atmospheres  at  the 

ing  apparatus.    The  Brandt  engine  has  given  mouth  of  the  tunnel  at  Goeschenen,  diminished 

satisfactory  service,  but  the  employment  of  as  the  conduits  were  carried  along  during  the 

compressed  air  seems  at  present  to  be  regarded  progress  of  the  work,  till  finally  it  was  no  more 

with  more  favor  than  that  of  compressed  water,  than  one  atmosphere  and  an  eighth  at  the  end 

The  compressed-air  engine  was  used  in  the  of  the  excavation.    At  Airolo  it  was  necessary, 

construction  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  for  the  in  order  to  counteract  the  waste,  to  enlarge 

three  purposes  of  driving  the  drilling-machines,  the  diameter  of  the  perforators,  and  to  expend 

of  securing  a  full  ventilation  of  the  chambers,  a  considerably  larger  volume  of  air  to  perform 

and  of  propelling  the  locomotive-engines  that  the  same  work.    The  boring  of  the  tunnel  was 

were  employed  to  carry  away  the  broken  rocks  begun  at  Airolo  on  the  13th  of  September, 

and  rubbish.    Steam  could  not  be  used  in  the  and  at  Goeschenen  on  the  9th  of  December, 

tannel,  for  the  smoke  and  vapor  would  have  1872,  and  was  continued  uninterruptedly  till 

added  to  the  noxious  properties  of  an  atmos-  the  29th  of  February,  1880,  when  a  junction 

phere  that  was  already  hardly  supportable,  of  the  two  galleries  was  effected  at  a  point  only 

At  first,   special  compressed-air  engines  were  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  metres  south  of 

built  to  draw  the  construction-trains.    A  sim-  the  center  of  the  work.   The  extreme  errors  in 

pie  arrangement  was  afterward  adopted,  by  the  direction  of  the  two  galleries  amounted  to 

which  the  machinery  of  ordinary  locomotives  not  more  than  eight  inches  lateral  and  four 

was  fitted  to  receive  and  be  mpved  by  com-  inches  vertical.    The  borings  were  carried  on 

pressed  air  while  within  the  tunnel,  and  changed  by  first  cutting  a  chamber,  or  advance-igallery, 

so  as  to  take  on  steam  immediately  on  reaching  about  eight  feet  square,  at  the  top  of  the  in- 

the  outside.  tended  excavation.    This  chamber  was  then 

The  power  by  which  air  was  compressed  enlarged  on  the  right  and  left,  after  which  the 

and  the  force  necessary  to  move  the  machines  arches  of  the  roof  were  built,  and  a  trench 

was  transmitted  to  them  was  obtained  from  nearly  ten  feet  wide  was  dug  to  the  level  of 

the  natural  sources  of  the  streams  near  either  the  base  of  the  tunnel.    This  was  called  the 

end  of  the  tunnel.    The  river  Reuss  afforded  "  Ounette  de  Strosse."    All  the  matter  that  re- 
an  abundant  supply  with  a  strong  fall  at  the 

Goeschenen  end  ;  at  the  Airolo  end  the  main  rr ^/^/-^^^r/^z^ 

supply,  drawn  from  the  brook  Tremola,  was 
supplemented  by  a  more  regular  but  less  pow- 
erful current  drawn  from  the  river  Ticino. 
The  force  of  the  stream  was  applied  to  turn 
four  turbine-wheels  which  made  three  hundred 
revolutions  in  a  minute,  and  exerted  a  force  of 
about  two  hundred  horse-power.  These  wheels 
were  made  to  turn  a  horizontal  axis  with  cranks 
revolving  eighty-five  times  a  minute,  which 
kept  the  compressors  in  operation.  The  air, 
which  was  subjected  to  a  compression  of  from 
four  to  eight  atmospheres,  became  very  hot, 
and  had  to  be  cooled  by  special  applications  of 
water  kept  circulating  in  cold  currents  around  ^ 

the  pumps  and  in  the  pistons  and  piston-rods,  ^  ^   "  .     ,  «        «    u 

A   x.„  /l,'«-4.:^«-  «*  «\.^  «»•<.»       AA-/^»  K»:.«/«  Stbtbm  of  Exoavatioh  :  1,  advance  ijiaUery  ;  9,  slde- 

and  by  mjections  of  fine  spray.     After  being      workinjca ;  8,4,  "Cunette  de  StrosBe" ;  6,  ♦•Stroiee.' 

further  cooled  and  freed  from  water  in  suspen- 
sion by  passing  it  through  reservoirs,  the  com-  mained  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  intended 
pressed  air  was  conducted  into  the  tunnel  by  excavation,  called  the  ^^  Strosse,**  was  next  re- 
tubes  which  were  of  considerable  size  at  the  be-  moved.  Thus  most  of  the  digging  was  done 
ginning  of  the  course,  but  were  diminished  to  downward,  and  under  conditions  that  presented 
correspond  with  the  diminishing  supply  of  air  superior  advantages.  The  blasting  was  done 
as  the  work  was  advanced.  The  capacity  of  chiefly  with  dynamite,  and  it  has  been  calcu- 
the  compressors  may  be  measured  by  the  ifact  lated  that,  taking  the  work  all  through,  each 
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kilogramme  of  djnaroite  that  was  used  oorre-  coidal  or  spiral,  reoeiving  a  shape  which  ig 

sponded  with  a  cabic  metre  of  rock  that  was  made  neoessary  by  the  shape  and  oarrownea 

removed.  The  work  was  interfered  with  at  of  the  valley  of  the  Reuss.  GeneraUj,  «b- 
times  by  the  infiltration  of  water,  which,  how-    ropt  ascents  in  railroads  are  overcome  bjiBik* 

ever,  did  not  produce  the  inconvenience  with  ing  long  curves  so  proportioned  in  length  to 

dynamite  that  it  would  have  done  if  powder  the  height  to  be  surmonnted  that  the  grade 

had  been  depended  upon ;  by  rocks  of  excep-  need  not  be  steeper  than  a  common  locomotiTe 

tional  hardness,  and  by  a  bed  of  disintegrating  is  able  to  ascend.    This  is  not  possible  here, 

rocks  about  twenty-six  hundred  metres  from  for  the  valley  does  not  afford  sofScient  spaee, 

the  north  end  of  the  tunnel,  the  danger  from  and  there  are  no  lateral  valleys.     The  road  is 

which,  after  the  ordinary  propping  with  tim-  therefore  doubled  upon  itself,  like  a  windiof 

hers,  with  iron  girders,  and  with  blocks  of  stair,  and  the  difference  in  grade  is  snrmoiuit- 

stone,  had  failed,  was  finally  overcome  by  means  ed  within  a  tunnel.    The  St.  Gothard  Railway 

of  an  arch  of  masonry  three  metres  or  ten  thus  rises,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wasen^  one 

feet  thick.  hundred  and  thirty-six  metres,  by  means  of 

M.  CoUadon,  the  inventor  of  the  compressed-  the  three  spiral  tunnels  of  Pfaffensprong  (1.4€0 
air  motor  that  was  used,  has  informed  the    metres),  Wattingen  (1,090  metres),  and  Leggis- 

French  Academy  of  Sciences  that  the  most  tein  (1,095  metres),  and  follows  on  the  gride 
efficacious  means  employed  to  speed  the  work  prescribed  by  the  international  commission  of 
of  excavation,  were  the  diking  of  the  torrents    the  interested  states,  the  valley  of  the  Reuss. 

and  the  application  of  water  collected  in  aqae-  The  curve  of  the  spirals  is  of  four  hundred 

ducts  as  a  moving  power  to  turbine-wheels  re-  metres  radius,  and   the  grade  under  groond 

quiring  high  falls;  the  adoption  of  air-com-  is   irom   *023    metre    to   *026    metre  to  tbe 

pressors,  that  worked  with  great  rapidity ;  the  metre.     Between  Airolo  and  Lugano  on  Lago 

cooling  of  the  air  in  the  compressors  at  the  Maggiore,   on   the    other   side  of   the  great 

moment  of  compression,  by  the  injection  of  tunnel,  are  four  other  spiral  tunnels,  in  all  of 
water  in  a  fine  spray ;  the  use  of  dynamite ;  and    which  the  curves  return   upon   each  other, 

the  plan,  which  was  followed  from  the  be-  Between  Dazio  and  Faido  are  the  retuniiog 

ginning,  of  carrying  on  the  excavations  from  spirals  of  Freggio  and  Prato,  and  farther  on, 

the  top  of  the  tunnel  down.    By  the  aid  of  between  Lavorno  and  Giornico,  are  the  retnni- 

these  improved  metliods  the  advance  through  ing  spirals  of  Piano-Tondo  and  Travi,  better 

the  rocks  was  made  with  double  the  speed  that  known  as  the  tunnels  of  Biaschina.    Each  of 

the  engineers  in  charge  had  been  able  to  attain  these  four  great  heliocoidal  tunnels  is  abovt 

in  boring  the  tunnel  of  Mont  Cenis.    It  is  esti-  fifteen  hundred  metres  long,  and  the  sharpest 

mated  that,  notwithstanding  its  greater  length,  of  their  curves  has  a  radius  of  three  hundred 

the  tunnel  of  St.  Gothard  will  have  cost,  when  metres.     The  twenty-six  tunnels  of  this  sootb- 

completed,  considerably  less  than  that  of  Mont  em  division  have  a  total  length  of  eight  kilo- 

Cenis.  metres,  or  about  one  sixth  of  the  whole  length 

The  great  tunnel  is  not  the  only  extraordi-  of  this  part  of  the  line.  To  these  great  works 
nary  work  of  engineering  that  distinguishes  the  might  be  added  forty-five  principal  bridgca, 
St.  Gothard  Railway.  Fifty  other  tunnels  oc-  having  spans  of  from  twenty-five  to  seventy- 
cur  on  the  lino  from  the  Lake  of  Zug  to  the  seven  metres ;  nine  viaducts ;  seven  salleriei 
Italian  frontier,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  with  special  protection  against  avalandies  and 
kilometres,  or  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  foods ;  and  the  great  cut,  2,240  metres  lonf, 
miles,  along  the  wild  valleys  of  the  Reuss  and  between  the  tunnel  of  Stalvedro  and  the  bridge 
the  Tessin  Rivers.  These  tunnels  have  a  total  of  Sordo,  from  which  216,000  cubic  metres  of 
length  of  twenty  kilometres,  and  some  of  them  materials  have  been  removed, 
are  singly  as  long  as  fifteen  hundred  or  two  STANLEY,  AbthubPknrhtn,D.D.,LLD., 
thousand  metres.  Seven  of  them  are  of  a  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  a  well-known  vriter, 
form  peculiar  to  this  road,  being  spiral,  or  was  born  at  Alderley,  Cheshire,  England,  De- 
doubled  upon  themselves  in  the  shape  of  a  cember  13, 1815;  died  at  the  Deanery,  London, 
screw.  Between  Brunnen  and  Fluellen,  where  July  18,  1881.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Ed- 
it skirts  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  a  dis-  ward  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  ne]^ew 
tance  of  twelve  kilometres,  the  road  is  subter-  of  the  first  Baron  Stanley  of  Alderley.  The 
ranean  for  6,256  metres,  or  nearly  half  the  Dean  was  very  proud  of  the  Welsh  blood  in 
way.  The  road  then  follows  the  valley  of  the  his  veins.  "If  there  is  any  brilliancy  andfi- 
Reuss  to  the  mouth  of  the  grand  tunnel.  At  vacity  in  my  family,"  he  said  to  an  American 
Erstfeld,  the  station  for  the  locomotives  of  the  friend,  **  I  attribute  it  to  the  fiust  that  my  grand- 
mountain  line,  begin,  with  the  ascent,  the  father,  a  Cheshire  squire,  had  the  good  sense 
works  that  give  the  new  road  a  special  origi-  to  marry  a  bright,  mercurial  Welsh  woman,  fron 
nality.  Between  Erstfeld  and  Goeschenen  are  whom  we  have  inherited  a  share  of  the  Celtie 
sixteen  tunnels,  occupying  more  than  seven  fire."  This  grandmother,  wife  of  Sir  John 
kilometres  in  a  distance  of  twenty -nine  kilo-  Thomas  Stanley,  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Hoglt 
metres.  Four  of  these  tunnels  are  more  than  Owen,  of  Penrhyn.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
a  kilometre  in  length,  and  one  only  of  them  is  he  entered  the  famous  Rugby  School,  and  re- 
straight.    The  other  three  tunnels  are  helio-  mained  there  five  years.    During  this  time  he 
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was  a  fayorito  pupil  and  enjoved  the  especial  perhaps,  was  any  woman  borne  to  her  grave 

friendship  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold — a  fact  which  amid  such  a  profusion  of  panegyricj  aud  never 

maj,  without  doubt,  be  assumed  to  have  had  before  did  any  man  receive  wider  and  more 

close  connection  with  the  broadness  and  liber-  sincere  sympathy  than  was  extended  to  the 

ality  of  his  thought  and  doctrines  as  a  clergy-  afflicted  Dean  by  all  classes,  from  the  Queen 

man  of  the  Church  of  England.    Later  in  life  down  to  the  daily  laborer.    In  1878  he  visited 

Stanley  manifested  his  love  for  his  old  master  the  United  States  in  search  of  health  and  rest, 

in  a  '*  Life  of  Arnold,"  breathing  in  every  chap-  and  was  greeted  everywhere,  not  only  with  the 

ter  the  old  Rugby  spirit  of  protest  against  des-  respect  his  genius  commanded,  but  with  warm 

potism,  and  deep  sympathy  with  every  phase  personal  friendship.    While  in  this  country  he 

of  progress  and  every  movement  to  aid  and  frequently  preached  in  various  pulpits,  and  he 

elevate  mankind.    In  1837,  being  at  that  time  was  as  intimate  with  Drs.  Adams  and  Schaff, 

no  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  won  as  with  the  late  Dr.  Washburne  and  the  Rev. 

a  first  class  in  classics  at  Balliol  College,  Ox-  Phillips  Brooks,  of   his  own  religious  faith, 

ford,  having  already  gained  the  Newdegate  He  addressed  the  students  of  the  Union  The- 

prize  for  an  English  poem  on  the  subject  of  ological  Seminary  in  this  city,  and  appeared 

the  gypsies.    He  also  carried  off  the  Ireland  in  the  pulpits  of  Calvary,  Grace,  and  Trinity 

acholarship,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  University  Churches. 

College.   Two  years  later  he  received  the  Latin  At  the  New  York  Century  Club  reception, 

essay  prize,  and  in   1840  the  English  essay  in  response  to  the  address  of  welcome  by  the 

prize,  and   the  theological    prizes  -were  also  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams,  Dean  Stanley  spoke 

showered  upon  him.     Great  as  were  these  dis-  in  part  as  follows,  on  his  personal  impressions 

tinctions  for  so  young  a  man,  it  seemed  at  that  of  the  New  World : 

time  as  if  Stanley  were  to  follow  the  course  of  There  are  two  impressions  which  are  fixed  upon  my 
many  a  recluse  scholar  doomed  to  the  studious  mind  as  to  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  peop^ 
leisure  and  comparative  obscurity  of  an  ancient  among  whom  I  have  passed,  as  the  almanac  informs 
seat  of  learning.  Although  Arthur  Stanley  con,  S^?;^,^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^ 
tinned  for  twelve  years  to  act  as  a  tutor  in  Uni-  ther  West  than  NiagarS  As  I  stood  in  the  moonlight 
versity  College,  nevertheless,  in  after  -  life  he  at  that jfreat  work  and  ceaseless  labor  of  nature,  and 
became  a  man  of  society,  and,  in  a  certain  saw  it  ror  the  first  time,  it  looked  to  me  like  the  in- 
sense,  of  the  world.  He  was  appointed  a  cessant  activity  and  tireless,  resU^,  beating  whirl- 
Select  Preacher  in;845-'46,.and  Secretary  of  f^J^^'t^r'^/^fTZ  ^^^^^ 
the  Oxford  University  Commission  from  1860-  tivity  of  America.  In  the  mist-cloud  that  rose  in  the 
^52.  Other  honorable  appointments  followed  moonlight  I  saw  images  somehow  of  American  des- 
in  the  order  named :  Canon  of  Canterburv,  tiny.  In  the  silver  column  that  rose  silent  into  the 
1851-58;   Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  ni^lit  I  saw  the  wa^^ 

TT-  ^          \  /\  ^    A    tattn  lai      r\             *  t^u  '  i.  piUaT  of  liffht  to  the  postenty  of  each  nation.    The 

History  at  Oxford,  185G-  64 ;  Canon  of  Christ  i^her  impi4sion  I  bavihad  veir  strongly  forced  upon 

Church  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  me  is  the  ever-present  hopefumess  ana  buoyancy  ot 

1858-*64 ;  besides  being  Honorary  Chaplain  to  the  people.    Ready  over  to  step  forward  and  try  a^in 

the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Deputy  ^^^  *^  been  abandoned  as  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 

Clerk  of  the  Closet.    In  1863  he  decUaed  the  »^^;^a?l&re?;JS??i?o':S'b7iew'^W^^^ 

appointment  of  Archbishop  or  Dublin,   and  methods. 

early  in  the  following  year  was  made  Dean  ot  This  will  probably  be  my  last  visit  to  this  Western 

Westminster,  a  position  he  occupied  thoughout  World,  and  I  have  likened  it  to  Wordsworth's  Yar- 

the  remainder  of  his  life,  his  associate  therein  5?^  ^^-l!?^^^'  Y"^?J  visited,  and  Yarrow  revisited. 

,    .         -            ..         i.1.^   1^1.^    n  -.   ~    XT'   1  The  third  stage  would  not,  m  all  probability,  bo  a  fuJl 

being   for  a  time  the  late   Canon  Kmgsley.  fmUion;  butfif  It  was,  I'shoul/ come  to  a  land  of 

The  abbey  and  everything  connected  with  it  kindljr  homes,  where  I  had  been  treated  as  the  best 

became  a  passion  with  Stanley.     He  studied  and  with  the  best.    But  even  were  it  never  to  be  my 

its  antiquities  and  dilated  upon  them,  restored,  pleasure  to  repeat  this  vUit,  1  <»ii  rwjall  it  in  the  oor- 

renovated,  and  in  various  ways  beautified  that  ^f  greetings  of  my  Amenom  friends  abroad.   I  have 

I  ou y  T  €»i,««,  «u^  •«    «           ^    i  T  .            "  V ., .  *  a  fervent  hope  and  abidinsr  belief  that  the  bond  which 

ancient  building  to  the  best  of  his  great  ability,  fastens  America  to  the  mother-land  will  never  be 

In  1872  he  was  a  second  time  chosen  Select  broken,  but  continue  and  grow  even  stronger. 

Preacher  to  the  University,  and  in  March,  1875,  Near  the  shores  of  Lake  George,  the  Lodi  Katrine 

he  was  installed  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  ^l  America,  I  saw  an  o^  and  a  maple  w  joined  that 

^*  a*.     A^A^^^^      Ti;-    «v^nr«..#»i    ^^A   <.«.»Tv»  they  seemed  like  one  tree.    I  am  rcmmded  by  this  ot 

of  St.  Andrews.     His   powerful   and  sympa-  ^^'^^^  ^ak  of  England,  with  its  gnarled  ancf  twisted 

thetic  address  delivered  on  that  occasion  was  root,  and  the  young  shoot  of  America,  with  rforious 

one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  and  is  still  fresh  in  promise  for  the  future.    May  the  union  of  the  two 

the  public  recollection.     In  1876  he  met  with  trees  on  one  root  be  always  typical  of  the  union  of 

the  great  sorrow  of  his  life  in  the  loss  of  his  America  and  England! 

wife,  Lady  Augusta  Bruce,  daughter  of  the  Earl  The  Dean,  always  cordial  to  Americans,  was, 
of  Elgin,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1862.  if  possible,  still  more  so  after  his  visit  to  this 
She  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Queen,  and  country.  To  the  writer,  who  was  in  London 
her  death  was  the  occasion  for  extraordinary  in  the  summer  of  1879,  he  expressed  his  grati- 
manifestations  of  regard  for  her  memory  and  tude  for  the  great  kindness  everywhere  ex- 
sympathy  for  her  bereaved  hnsband,  both  in  tended  to  him  in  the  United  States,  and  his 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.    Never,  belief  in  the  magnificent  future  of  our  country. 
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Under  his  personal  gnidance  the  writer  spent  on  religions  thought  and  feding  whiehitiBim- 
several  hours  in  the  ancient  abbey,  while  he  possible  to  measure  now.     It  has  been  aDeged 
discoursed  on  its  history  as  we  passed  from  by  a  very  few  detractors  that  Dean  Stt^ 
point  to  point,  and  through  some  of  the  curious  was  too  much  of  a  courtier,  but  this  is  onlj  a 
ins  and  outs  of  the  Deanery,  and  other  sur-  ungrateful  slight  on  the  urbanity  of  oue  wkoie 
roundings  of  Westminster.    The  Dean  was  a  charity  was  wide  as  his  learning,  and  who  d^ 
great  favorite  with  the  royal  family,  and  was  voted  the  whole  of  his  busy  and  energetic  hie 
always  ready  to  bring  about  an  informal  inter-  to  the  promotion  of  true  religion.    It  was,  ptf- 
view  when  the  Queen  wished  to  meet  a  person  haps,  the  brilliant  and  varied  play  of  his  manj- 
of  literary  distinction.    In  was  in  that  way  sided  mind  that  prevented  the  liite  Dean  from 
that  she  met  Thomas  Carlyle  at  Stanley^s  resi-  achieving  the  very  highest  place  in  any  oii«  of 
deuce,  when  the  sturdy  Scotchman  amazed  the  those  departments  to  wliich  he,  by  turns,  ad- 
courtiers  by  violating  royal  etiquette  so  far  as  dressed  his  acute  and  comprehensive  intellect 
to  inquire  as  to  her  Majesty's  health,  and  to  It  has  been  truly  said  that  sentiment  otltt 
invite  her  to  be  seated,  instantly  setting  the  stood  in  the  way  of  his  critical  judgment.  Hb 
Queen  an  example  I     When  the  monument  to  writings  generally,  like  his  eloquent  and  richiy- 
tbe  late  Prince  Imperial  was  proposed.  Dean  colored  sermons,  evince  a  potent  attachment 
Stanley — acting,  as  it  is  well  understood,  under  to  historic  places,  to  wells  where  Abraham 
court  influence — readily,  offered  a  fine  site  for  may  have  rested,  to  sands  that  crumbled  be 
the  memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Dean  neath  the  feet  of  the  apostles,  and  to  walk 
stoutly  and  bravely  withstood  the  widely  spread  where  Becket  ministered.     Tbia  was,  donU- 
and  popular  outcry  which  this  act  caused,  but,  less,  one  cause  why  he  enjoyed  so  early  soch  a 
when  the  House  of  Commons  declared  its  dis-  wide-reaching  popularity.   Dean  Stanley's  pris- 
approval,  he  promptly  bowed  to  its  decision.  cipal  works  are  *^The  lafe  and  Correspondence 
Early  in  July,  1881,  the  Dean  was  taken  se-  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,''  one  of  the  very  boc 
riously  ill,  and,  when  the  end  came,  his  last  pieces  of  biography  of  our  day,  which  has 
audible  word^  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  passed  through  various  editions,  American  aod 
were,  ^*  I  have  faithfully  labored,  amid  many  English,  and  has  been  translated  into  seTeral 
frailties  and  much  weakness,  to  make  West-  foreign  languages.    It  was  first  published  in 
minster  Abbey  the  great  center  of  religious  1844.      ^^  Sinai  and  Palestine,   in  Connecdoii 
and  national  life  in  a  truly  liberal  spirit.''    The  with   their  History,"   appeared  in  1856,  the 
funeral  of  Dean  Stanley  brought  together  one  Dean  having  made  a  tour  of  these  coontries 
of  the  most  remarkable  concourses  of  people  three  years  previous,  and  in  1862  visited  then 
that  has  ever  assemUed  within  the  historic  a  second  time,  in  company  with  the  Prince  of 
abbey,  where  he  was  buried  July  25th,  by  the  Wales.     This  octavo  volume,  in  every  respect 
side  of  his  wife.    The  pall-bearers  were  the  superior  to  any  recent  work  on  the  Holy  Land 
Duke  of  Westminster,  representing  the  House  was  followed,  in  1863,  by  ^SSerroons  preached 
of  Lords;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Episco-  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  Tour  in 
pate ;  the  House  of  Commons  by  William  E.  the  East,  with  Descriptions  of  Places  Visit- 
Forster  for  the  Government,  and  by  William  ed."    In  1867  appeared  '*  Historical  Memori- 
H.  Smith  for  the  Opposition ;  the  Universities  als  of  Westminster  Abbey,"   a  carefully  pre- 
by  Dr.  Jowett,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  for  Ox-  pared  work,  which  has  since  passed  through 
ford,  and  by  Canon  Westcott  for  Cambridge ;  several  revised  editions,  accompanied,  in  1970, 
English  Nonconformity  by  Dr.  John  Stough-  by  a  supplementary  volume.    In  the  same  year 
ton;  the  Presbyterians  by  Dr.  Storey ;  Science  there  was  published  ''Scripture  Portraits  and 
by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  other  Miscellanies,   collected  from  the  Pnb- 
Literature  by  Matthew  Arnold.     Among  the  lished  Writings  of  A.  P.  Stanley,"  an  octaro 
mourners  and  friends  present  were  men  of  all  volume,  which  has  since  passed  through  three 
creeds,  including  Cardinals  Manning  and  New-  editions.    Dean  Stanley  published  several  vol- 
man.    Three  memorial  sermons  were  preached  umes  of  sermons,  and  was  a  frequent  contriha* 
in  Westminster  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Dean's  tor  to  the  "  Edinburgh  "  and  **  Quarterly  "  B^ 
death,  and  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and,  indeed,  views,   ''Macmillan's  Magazine,'^  and  '^Good 
throughout  the  kingdom,  his  death  was  the  Words,"  and  supplied  a  valuable  series  of  bibii- 

Seneral  theme  on  that  day.     A  memorial  win-  oal  biographies  to  Dr.  William  Smith's  '^Di^ 

ow  is  to  be  erected,  by  American  subscrip-  tionary  of  the  Bible."    His  latest  literary  work 

tions,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  several  simi-  was  performed  as  a  member  of  the  Assodatioo 

lar  projects  are  being  carried  out  in  Great  for  the  Revision  of  the  Bible,  and  his  last  cle^ 

Britain  by  the  Dean's  troops  of  friends  and  ical  act  was  in  defense  of  the  new  translatioB. 

admirers.  No  better  characterization  of  the  late  Dean  of 

Dean  Stanley  was  a  liberal  and  highly  culti-  Westminster  has  appeared  than  is  contained  is 

vated  theologian,  a  graphic  and  graceful  writer  the  following  paragraph,  from  the  p^  of  an 

on  every  conceivable  subject  properly  belong-  English  writer : 

ing  to  literature,  and  above  all  a  powerful  and  _.         ^  ^                           .  .     ,       ,  *    ..^ 

poDular  preacher.  _  For  the  last  twenty  yean.  ye"\^oCXn'rriwr'.^'irt:i^ 

Of  his  life  he  occupied  a  large  place  m  the  his-  iter  Abbey,  or  on  some  such  spedal  occwion  »  "  !»• 

tory  of  our  times,  and  exercised  an  influence  teroession  Day,'*  or  a  aervioe  with  children. 
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thing  never  to  be  forjrotten.   Nothing  more  truly  ten-  York,  known  as  the  Adirondack  region.     A 

der  or  catholic,  or  fitted  to  make  bad  men  good  and  nnmber  of  his  poems  have  been  translated  into 

good  men  better,  ever  fell  upon  the  ear  of  a  congrega-  n^»^^^     «   «™   k^»^»  a^«    a.»».:^«..   ^^^*- 

Eon.    In  fact,  ie  was  everywhere  the  same  gentle  German— a  rare   honor  for  American  poets. 

*' Elisha,  the  prophet  ofpeace  "—the  Dean  not  60  much  He  prepared  a  digest  of  taxation,  which  was 

of  Westmmster  as  of  London  societj ;  to  use  his  own  recently  revised  under  the  authority  of  the 

words  respecting  the  Old  Testament  seer  we  have  Legislature.     He  held  the  position  of  keeper 

SS^tall^K  ^X'o'f^Sl'iS^r;  of  the  state  historical  records     At  the  Schuy- 

in  the  crowded  tliorou^hfares  of  Samaria,  by  the  JerviUe  centenmal  celebration  he  dehvered  an 

rushing  waters  of  the  Jordan."     England,  and  not  excellent  poem,  and  the  last  of  all  his  poems 

only  the  Church  of  England,  is  poorer  to-day  bv  his  was  read  at  the  Poe  memorial  meeting  in  New 

loss-how  much  poorer  the  future  alone  can  show.  York  city.     This  celebration  fell  on  the  birth- 

i^ro?'thrfiJrrecde^r.^^^^^  ^ay  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  sublect  of  Street's 

Christian  chsfity.  liberality  of  conscience  in  matters  poem  was  the  immortal  bard.     In  1848  he  was 

of  religious  belief,  and  the  winning  over  of  skeptical  appointed  State  Librarian,  and  in  1862  he  be- 

minda  to  the  side  of  religion,  by  making  the  theology  came  Librarian  of  the  Law  Library, 

of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  key-note  of  aU  true  SWEDEN   AND    NORWAY.      Two  king- 

and  honest  religious  teaching.  ,             -  xt  ^x.         t?                  -x  j        j       ^u 

*                 *  doms  of  Northern  Europe,  united  under  the 

If  Dean  Stanley  can  not,  in  the  necrology  of  same  dynasty.  The  King,  Oscar  II,  born  Jan- 
1881,  be  ranked  with  such  men  as  Carlyle,  nary  21,  1829,  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
Beaconsfield,  Alexander  II,  and  President  Gar-  death  of  his  brother,  Charles  XV,  September 
field,  he  may  certainly  take  high  rank  in  the  18, 1872.  He  married  on  June  6, 1867,  Sophia, 
second  class,  composed  of  such  names  as  Hay-  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  bom  July 
merle  or  Dufaure,  Dr.  Punshon,  Littr6,  and  9,  1836.  Their  oldest  son  is  Gustavus,  heir- 
William  Beach  Lawrence,  and,  without  ques-  apparent,  Duke  of  Wermland,  bom  June  16, 
tion,  what  Matthew  Arnold  translates  the  1858;  married,  September  21,  1881,  to  Victo- 
*'  sweet  reasonableness "  of  Christ  was  more  na,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 
perfectly  embodied  in  the  Dean  of  Westmin-  Sweden. — The  executive  authority  is  in  the 
ster  than  in  any  otlier  conspicuous  man  of  the  hands  of  a  king,  who  acts  under  the  advice  of 
nineteenth  century.  a  ministry,  which  at  the  close  of  1881  was  com- 

8TREET,  Alfred  Bilunos,  bora  at  Pough-  posed  as  follows:  Count  A.  R.  F.  Posse,  Minis- 

keepsie.  New  York,  December  18,  1811 ;  died  ter  of  State;  Baron  C.  F.  L.  Hochschild,  For- 

at  Albany,  New  York,  June  2,  1881.    He  was  eign  Affairs;  Dr.  J.  H.  Lov^n ;  Dr.  N.  H.  Vult 

the  son  of  General  Randal  S.  Street,  a  distin-  von  Steyern,  Justice ;  Baron  C.  G.  von  Otter, 

guished  lawyer.     After  a  course  of  study  at  Navy;  Colonel  O.  F.  Taube,  War;  F.  L.  S. 

the  Dutchess  County  Academy,  he  entered  the  Hedersyerna,  Interior ;  Dr.  C.  G.  Hammarsk- 

legal  profession,  and  practiced  law  at  Monti-  jSld,  Ecclesiastical  Affairs;  J.  0.  E.  Richert, 

cello,  but  in  1839  removed  to  Albany.    In  his  and  O.  R.  Themptander,  Finance, 

youth  he  commenced  his  literary  career  as  a  The  area  of  Sweden,  inclusive  of  inland 

poetical  writer  for  magazines.     His  first  vol-  lakes,  is  170,741  square  miles;  the  population 

ume,  "  The  Burning  of  Schenectady,  and  other  on  December  81, 1879,  was  4,578,901,  of  which 

Poems,"  was  published  in  1842 ;    "  Drawings  2,228,855  were  males,  and  2,850,046  were  fe- 

and  Tintings^"  in  1844 ;  and  his  longest  work,  males.    In  1879  there  were  28,685  marriages, 

"Frontenac,  a  Tale  of  the  Iroquois,"  in  London,  148,242  births,  81,351  deaths,  and  4,199  still- 

1849.    He  was  also  the  author  of  several  ipoems,  births.     The  population  of  Stockholm  in  1879 

of  acknowledged  merit,  delivered  at  Geneva  was  173,488. 

and  Union  Colleges,  and  he  held  an  honored  The  number  of  emigrants  from  1875  to  1879 

place  among  American  poets  of  the  era  pre-  was  as  follows : 

ceding  the  civil  war.    Mr.  H.  T.  Tuokerman  year.                  Emigraou. 

criticises  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Street  very  flatter-    \f^l  "• * g'J^J 

ingly,  and  states  that  in  England  his  works  i87T !!!!.!!*.!!!!!.!.**.!  tIcio 

were  highly  appreciated  for  their  vivid  and  ^he  budget  for  1882  eetiraatea  the  receipte 

gympathetaotreatmentofnatnra  scenery.    His  ^^  expenditures  at  75,938,000  crowns  each 

"Lost  Hnnter"   was  finely  illustrated  m  a  (i  crown  =  26-8  cents).    The  principal  sources 

penotlical,  thus  ftording  the  best  evidence  of  ^j  ,g^^„„g  ^^^^      j^            »'        l* 

the  picturesque  fertility  of  his  muse.    Many  cnmm. 

of  hispiecesgjow  with  patriotism   His  "Gray  gzsi!.^»..).::::::::::;::::;::;::::::  5S 

Forest  Eagle"  is  a  noble  lyric,  fall  of  point.         Crown-iands 2,900,000 

"The  Council  of  Revision,"  containing  the         SjT™* il'ooaooo 

vetoes  of  the  Council,  a  history  of  the  Supreme,  in<»me-tia '.  *.  *.  *. !  *. !  *.    *. '.          '. ! '.  *.  *. ! ! ! ! '.   5,60olooo 

Chancery,  and  Admiralty  Courts  of  New  York,         Posta !."....*.'.!!'.'.!!*.!!!'*.*.!*.'.!!*.*.   ^W^OiK) 

and  biographical  sketches  of  its  governors  and         St^nped P»P«r. 8,000.000 

judges  from  1777  to  1821,  is  one  of  Mr.  Street^s  These  estimates,  however,  do  not  present  a 
most  important  works.  His  best-known  prose  correct  picture  of  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
work  18  probably  "  Woods  and  Waters ;  or,  tures  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  greater  part  of 
The  Saranacs  and  Racket,"  descriptive  of  a  the  army,  and  many  civil  officials  and  minis- 
tour  in  the  great  wilderness  of  Northern  New  ters,  are  paid  from  certain  crown-lands,  whose 


YEAR.  Emifcninu. 

187S 9,0>^2 

1679 17,687 
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revenae  is  not  mentioned  in  the  budget.    The  only  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  as  much  by  direct 

pablic  debt  of  Sweden  on  December  31,  1880,  taxation.    Of  the  total  expenditures  the  tnoT 

amoanted  to  230,356,239  crowns.  and  navy  osaally  demand  about  one  third,  and 

The  Swedish  army  in  1881  consisted  of  202,-  public  education  one  tenth  or  one  twelfth.  In 

783  men.     The  navy  consisted  of  44  steamers  voting  the  budget  for  1881,  the  Second  Cham- 

with  165   guns,   10  sailing-vessels  with  105  her  carried,  over  the  hostile  vot«  of  the  Upp^ 

guns,  and  87  smaller  vessels  with  113  guns.  Chamber,  a  measure  increasing  the  income-tax 

The  length  of  the  Government  railroads  in  rate,  for  the  year,  in  order  to  meet  certain 

1880  was  1,954  kilometres,  and  of  the  private  floating  liabilities  of  the  Treasury.    As  the  es- 

roads  3,920  kilometres;  in  all,  5,874  kilometres,  timates  were  made  unusually    low,  and  the 

The  length  of  the  Government  telegraph  lines  necessity  for  the  extra  tax  did  not  appear  to  be 

in  1880  was  8,288  kilometres,  and  of  the  wires  urgent,  it  was  probably  intended  to  pave  the 

20,336  kilometres.   The  number  of  stations  was  way  for  a  new  distribution  of  the  taxes,  and  is 

176.    There  are,  besides,  187  stations  connected  likely  to  be  made  permanent, 

with  the  Government  railroads.  The  Swedish  Diet  appointed,  at  the  close  of 

Norway. — In  Norway  the  executive  is  rep-  the  session,  committees  to  consider  projeda 
resented  by  the  King,  who  exercises  his  au-  for  the  reform  of  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
thority  through  a  Council  of  State,  composed  taxes,  and  the  tariff.  The  reports  of  these  com- 
of  two  Ministers  of  State  and  nine  Councilors,  mittees  proposed  no  extensive  changes  in  the 
Two  of  the  Councilors,  who  are  changed  every  existing  systems.  The  one  on  the  armj  pro- 
year,  together  with  one  of  the  Ministers,  form  posed  that  the  strength  of  the  regnlar  army 
a  delegation  of  the  Council  of  State,  residing  be  fixed  at  25,000  men  in  peace  and  47,000  in 
at  Stockholm  near  the  King.  war-time,  the  annual  contingent  at  5,500  men, 

The  area  of  Norway  is  122,280  square  miles,  and  the  military  budget  at  from  26,000,000  to 

and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  27,000,000  crowns.     The  very  unpopular  datj 

1875,  was  1,806,900.    According  to  an  official  on  corn-meal,  which  was  imposed  in  1880, 

calculation,  tiie  population  at  the  close  of  1879  was  the  subject  which  chiefly  occupied  the  at- 

was  1,916,000.  The  receipts  for  1880  amounted  tention  of  the  tariflT  committee, 

to  48,721,000  crowns  (1  crown  =  26*8  cents).  The  Crown  Prince  of  the  United  Kingdoma 

and  the  expenditures  to  44,212,000  crowns,  wedded,  in  the  summer,  the  Princess  Victoria 

The  public  debt  on  June  80,  1880,  amounted  of  Baden. 

to  91,500,000  crowns.    The  imports  in  1880  Only  15  per  cent  of  the  Swe<lish  people 
were  valued  at  150,871,000  crowns,  and  the  dwell  in  towns,  including  under  that  name 
exports  at  108,739,000  crowns.    The  length  of  places  of  only  800  or  400  inhabitants.    There 
railroads  in  operation,  December  31,  1881,  was  are  altogether  ninety  towns  in  the  country,  of 
1,323  kilometres.     The  length  of  Government  which  thirteen  have  a  population   of  under 
telegraph  lines  on  the  same  date  was  7,517  kil-  1,000.    The  urban  communities  are  given  a 
ometres,  and  of  the  wires  13,666  kilometres;  greater  number  of  representatives  in  the  Legi»- 
the  number  of  stations  was  127.    The  length  lature  than  the  rural  communities.    Thus,  in 
of  the  railroad  telegraph  lines  at  the  close  of  the  last  general  election  the  cities  elected  mem- 
1880  was  1,162  kilometres,  and  of  the  wires,  hers  to  the  Lower  Chamber  in  the  proportion 
2,309  kilometres ;  the  number  of  stations  was  of  one  to  10,000  inhabitants,  while  the  conn- 
122.  try  electoral  districts  counted  on  the  avera^ 
•  The  main  sources  of  the  public  revenue  of  27,000  inhabitants.    About  5*9  per  cent  of  the 
Sweden  are  the  import  duties,  the  liquor-tax,  population  in  the  country  districts  and  6*5  per 
and  the  state  railways.     The  total  revenue  in  cent  of  the  city  population  possessed  the  fran- 
1880,  under  these  heads,  amounted  to  59,201,-  chise ;   but  for  the  communal  electicms  101 
502  crowns  ($15,866,000),  against  51,261,653  per  cent  of  the  rural  population  are  entitled  to 
crowns  ($13,728,123)  in  1879.    The  different  vote.    The  average  proportion  of  the  elector! 
sources  of    revenue    yielded    the    following  who  exercise  the  franchise  is  in  the  conntrr 
amounts :  Customs,  27,632,634  crowns,  against  only  16  or  17  per  cent,  while  in  the  towns 
25,003,261  crowns  in  1879;  spirit-tax,  15,168,-  from  37  to  41  per  cent  of  those  entitled  to 
868  crowns,  against  12,024,322  crowns;  state  vote  take  part  in  the  general  elections, 
railways,  16,400,000  crowns,  against  14,234,079  The  political  subdivisions  of    the  country 
crowns.    The    income    exceeded  the  budget  possess  considerable  powers    of   self-go?cm- 
estimate  by  4,301,502  crowns,  while  the  pre-  ment.    The  communes  are  charged  with  the 
vious  year  it  fell  1,088,347  crowns  below  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  support  of  churches, 
estimate.    The  direct  taxes,  etc.,  swelled  the  schools,  the  poor,  public  buildings,  and  high- 
total  revenue  to  about  76,000,000  crowns.    On  ways,  and  the  local  taxation  for  these  obj«ta 
the  1st  of  January  a  new  tariff  went  into  amounts  to  more  than  50,000,000  crowns  aii- 
operation,  in  which  the  metric  system  is  em-  nually.    The  Idns,  or  counties,  twenty-five  in 
ployed  in  place  of  the  old  system  of  weights  number,  have  the  charge  of  sanitary  matte^^ 
and  measures.    Flour  imports  are  subjected  to  and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  bospitala, 
a  registration  fee,  another  name  for  an  import  etc.,  dispensing  about  2,500,000  crowns  annn- 
duty.    About  $1.50  per  capita  is  raised  for  the  ally, 
annual  expenses  of  the  state  by  indirect,  and  Every  Swedish  parish  has  its  poor-house,  tha 
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of  which  in  1875  was  2,134.  The 
of  paupers  in  the  kingdom  was  193,- 
4*3  per  cent  of  the  population;  the 
ion  in  the  rural  districts  was  4  per 
the  towns  6*2  per  cent.  The  percent- 
reatest  on  the  southwest  coast  and  in 
>f  Sm&land  in  Central  Sweden,  instead 
le  hleak  regions  of  the  north.  Many 
)  have  a  granary  for  the  grain  which 
3hed  by  the  residents  for  distribution 
the  poor.  Numerous  communities  fur- 
upers,  capable  of  working,  with  plots 
nd  to  till.  If  these  modes  of  provision 
ifficient,  and  the  almshouse  is  full,  the 
9r  members  of  the  community  are  ex- 
.0  provide  food  and  shelter  on  certain 
r  the  poor,  who  are  sent  from  farm  to 

lumber  of  post-offices  is  about  2,000. 
leighborhood  of  84,000,000  letters  and 
[jers  are  forwarded  annually,  besides 
)0  sent  or  received  from  abroad,  alto- 
)  per  capita.  Letters  are  not  delivered 
ers,  except  in  the  cities.  In  the  rural 
I  it  is  customary  to  have  the  letters  for 
neighborhood  brought  by  whoever  has 
)  at  the  post-office  town  to  the  parson- 
some  large  farm-house,  and  there  dis- 
.  There  were,  in  1878,  in  Sweden  179 
•h-stations,  besides  those  of  the  536  rail- 
tions.  The  number  of  messages  was 
,000,000,  or  0-22  per  capita.  Among 
telegraph  officials  were  135  female  op- 

gs-banks  are  comparatively  numerous, 
iber  in  1877  having  been  338,  or  one  to 
),268  inhabitants.  The  average  number 
iitors  was  2,241  to  each  bank,  or  every 
1  ember  of  the  community,  counting 
ind  old.  The  average  amount  of  de- 
^as  193  crowns  ($54)  to  each  account; 
regate  deposits  amounted  to  31,500,000 
The  country  has  made  a  remarkable 
>  in  wealth  and  prosperity  within  a 
)riod.  While  the  population  increased 
cent  between  1864  and  1878,  the  esti- 
aational  income  increased  87  per  cent, 
I  $11  to  $20  per  head  of  the  popula- 

en  stands  behind  no  country  in  popular 
)n.  The  number  of  school-children  per 
[habitants  is  140,  which  is  only  excelled 
nany  with  154,  while  the  United  States 
mce  come  next  with  127,  and  Belgium 
J4.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
school  attendance  are  greater  than  in 
mds,  not  only  on  account  of  the  severe 
n  winters,  but  because  the  people  dwell 
ted  farm-houses,  and  not  in  clustering 
as  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rhe  number  of  attendants  in  the  public 
according  to  the  statistics  for  1876, 
3,424;  the  number  of  schools,  8,706. 
iadical  party  in  Norway  redoubled  their 
upon  the  dynasty  and  monarchic  insti- 
after  they  obtained  the  majority  in  the 


Storthing.  Their  intellectual  leader,  the  poet 
Bjdrnsterne  Bjomson,  projected  into  the  con- 
flict his  personal  animosity  toward  King  Oscar 
II.  A  project  for  military  reorganization  which 
has  been  proposed,  is  denounced  by  the  Conser- 
vatives as  a  revolutionary  scheme  aimed  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government.  This  was  to 
constitute  a  volunteer  array,  the  state  provid- 
ing the  arms,  Irom  the  numerous  anti-mon- 
arcliic  political  societies. 

The  finances  of  Norway  have  long  been  in 
a  sorry  condition.  In  1880  about  4,000,000 
crowns  were  taken  from  the  loan  raised  for 
railroad  construction,  to  cover  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Government,  and  in  1881  the 
remaining  5,000,000  crowns  of  the  loan  would 
have  to  be  consumed  unless  resort  was  had  to 
the  obnoxious  income  and  property  tax  which 
was  demanded  in  the  royal  address  read  at  the 
opening  of  the  Storthing,  February  3d,  and 
which  had  before  been  resolutely  opposed. 
The  proposition  was  abruptly  dismissed  with- 
out even  referring  it  to  a  committee.  An 
open  conflict  between  the  Government  and 
the  majority  was  begun  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Storthing  requiring  the  presence  of  the  Minis- 
ters in  the  hall  daring  the  deliberations  of  the 
Legislature,  in  pursuance  of  a  paragraph  in  the 
Constitution  which  gives  the  Storthing  the 
power  to  compel  every  Norwegian,  with  the 
exception  of  the  King  and  royal  family,  to 
appear  and  give  oral  explanations  touching  any 
matter  of  public  import. 

SWITZERLAND,  a  republic  of  Central  Eu- 
rope, consisting  of  twenty-two  cantons,  three 
of  which  are  each  divided  into  two  independ- 
ent half-cantons. '  The  President  of  the  Feder- 
al Council  for  1881  was  Numa  Droz,  of  Neuf- 
ch&tel,  and  the  Vice-President,  Simeon  Bavier, 
of  Grisons.  The  area  is  15,981  square  miles, 
and  the  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  December  1,  1880,  2,846,102.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  different  cantons,  according  to  the 
census  of  1880,  was  as  follows : 


CAKTONS. 


ZQrich 

Bern 

Lucerne 

Uri 

Bchwyti 

rrntorwalden  ob  dem  WaM . 
TTnterwalden  nld  dem  Wald . 

GlaroA. 

Zu^ 

Freiburg 

Solenre 

JUkael,  dtj 

Riisel,  country 

Schaffhausen 

Appenzell  outer  Rhoden 

Appenzell  inner  Khodes. . . . 

Bt.  Gall 

Oriftons 

AarfiTAn 

Thurgau 

Tlclno 

Vaud 

Valais 

Neufch&tel 

Genera 


Male. 


1.58.085 

266,741 

67,8S4 

18,C15 

2f\840 

7.473 

5,780 

16,210 

11,299 

67,660 

89,855 

29,838 

29,074 

1S,869 

2.%569 

6,868 

102,S92 
4.^669 
9.%S78 
49,266 
60.477 

119.984 
60,507 
50.169 
48,125 


Fmnal*. 


Total 1,894,626 


164,541 

266,428 

67,422 

10,079 

25,895 

7,883 

6,208 

18,008 

11,695 

67,740 

41,069 

85,268 

80,197 

19,979 

26,8B9 

6,478 

107,599 
49,822 

102,772 
60,286 
70,800 

119.696 
49,709 
68,568 
68,470 


TotaL 

817,576 

682,164 

184,^6 

28,694 

61,285 

15,856 

11,992 

84,213 

22,994 

115,400 

80,424 

65,101 

69,271 

88,848 

61,958 

12,841 

210,491 

94,991 

198.645 

99,552 

180,777 

288,780 

100,216 

108,788 

101,595 


1,461,476  2,646,103 
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Of  the  total  number,  211,019  were  foreign-  President.    The  departments  were  distributed 

ers.     The  religious  statistics,  according  to  the  among  the  Councilors  in  the  following  msii- 

census  of  1880  were  as  follows:  n^r:  President,  Bavier,  alternate  Ruchonnct; 

Proteatants 1,667,109  Interior,   Schenck,    alternate    Droz;   Jus^ 

Catholics i,i6o,78«  and  Policc,  Ruchonnet,  alternate  Welti ;  Wir, 

J®J^ jj'^  Hertenstein,  alternate  Hammer;  Finance  aad 

era........ ,  Customs,    Hammer,    alternate     Hertenstein; 

The  popuation  was  divided  aafoUows  among  Comme?ce  and  A^cnlture,  Dr<a,  altenat; 

the  different  languages :  g^^^^^^    Post^ffice  and  lUilroada^  Welti,  d- 

?S?r::::::::::::::::::::::::;:;:;;;;;*'K  temate  Bavier.  ^ 

Italian 161,9:28  The  election  of  Ruchonnet  into  the  execn- 

g^J^ ^^'^  tivebody  in  February  to  sncceed  the  decetaed 

«,,       *    "V V •    lo'^n in  Councilor  Anderwert    changed    in  some  w- 

The  number  of  marriages  in  1879  was  19,-  „^^^«.„  ♦k^  ^u«,««4.«,  ^r  ^u^  v.^^^\  n ^i 

A  An.  *i.«  «„,«K««  ^pKi^fK- ;«  iQQn  QTQQK.  ^#  spccts  the  cbaractcr  of  the  Federal  C-ounol 

447 ;  the  number  of  births  m  1880,  87,396     of  j*:      maioritv  which  wm  conatitnti^d  hv  thk 

deaths,  65,690 ;  and  of  still-births,  8,247.    The  ^  ®  majoniy  wnicn  was  consututeil  by  uus 

^cowiiD,  uu,uav ,  ou^  vj.  01,1X1  W11U140,  */,-«  ••  ^"^  acccssiou  was  mchned  to  constme  more  strict- 

number  of   emigrants  m  1880  was  7,22o,  of  i„  «.l^  t.„^o,«^^u„  ^#  ♦u^  ^^^^^ ;««  r'^^^ 

whom  6,792  went  to  North  America.  l^J^®  paragraphs  of  the  compromise  Conid. 

Tir  1  \'rJ^  ^/  *i^     -^t"^;  '^*    .         .  tution  adopted  m  1874,  which  were  unwelcome 

The  population  of   the  principal  cities  in  ^^  »l^  nS\.^\\^  «„«♦  J«-  ^^^.^ i„.i^  ♦i.^  ««♦; 

iftftn  wift  fl«  fftllnwft .  to  the  Catholic  cantons,  particularly  the  mti- 

l»»u  was  as  loiiows .  j^^.^.  j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  requiring  the  cantons 

GSeS'Cwith  iuburi^)  .* .'  .* :::;:::;::    ;:::::  fim  ^^  provide  satisfactory  gratuitous  and  compal- 

zorich 26|io2  sory  primary  instruction  in  secular  schook, 

IJj^f  Cwith  Buburba) 75,966  conducted  under  civU  direction  exclusiTdT. 

Bern.*. *.**....*.*.*.'.'.'.'.**.*.*.'.'..*.*.*!.*!!!." !!!."!!.".  44,087  The  Radical  party  were  inveighed  againit  ii 

chJ**"d^  f'  *  da* aS'lS  several  of  the  caotons,  particularly  in  GeneTi, 

8t.  gSi .^. . .*!" ...'.'  \.\\\\'.\ \ .' ! .*  21,483  ^^^  tendencies  toward    central iza tion  which 

Lucerne. !.'..*.'.*.'.!*..!!!!*.  17^850  they  were    charged  with    following.     With 

In  the  budget  for  1881  the  revenue  was  esti-  the  cry  against  ^^centralization'*  and  "Ger- 
mated  at  40,741,600  francs,  and  tlie  expendi-  manization  **  an  uncommonly  passionate  ele& 
ture  at  40,956,600  francs.  The  property  of  the  toral  campaign  was  carried  on  in  the  aQtomn, 
state  in  1880  amounted  to  61,117,348  francs,  but  the  Radical-Liberal  party  came  out  Tiet<m- 
and  the  debts  to  37,442,029  francs.  The  length  ous  with  a  greater  and  more  largely  Radiol 
of  railroads  in  operation  in  1879  was  2,678  kSo-  majority  in  the  National  Council.  The  tend- 
metres.  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1880  ency  toward  centralization  is  manifested  plain- 
was  6,664  kilometres,  and  of  the  wires,  16,068  Ij  in  the  drift  of  public  sentiment  in  Gennin 
kilometres.  Switzerland.    Several  changes  in  the  Fedenl 

The  Federal  Assembly  met  in  an  extraordi-  Constitution    are  advocated  with   more  tixi 

nary  session  in  February.   Vice-President  Droz  more  effect.    The  proportion  for  a  natiooil 

was  elected  President  of  the   Confederation,  bank-note  currency,  though  once  voted  down, 

Councilor  Bavier  being  chosen  to  succeed  him  is  gaining  in  favor.    National  schools  are  prth 

as  Vice-President.  posed ;  and  various  projects  for  legislatioD  od 

A  law  was  passed  regulating  the  emission  of  trade  and  industry,  protection  of  workmen, 

bank-notes  by  private  and  cantonal  banks,  re-  emigration,  colonization,  etc.,  reveal  the  tend- 

quiring  a  reserve  to  be  held  against  the  issues  ency. 

of  forty  per  cent  in  specie,  and  cantonal  bonds  The  Federal  budget  for  1882  estimates  th« 
or  good  commercial  paper  to  guarantee  the  total  revenue  at  41,670,000  francs  and  the  ex- 
remainder.  The  project  of  a  Federtd  state  penditures  at  42,036,000  francs,  showing  la 
bank  was  therefore  defeated,  and  the  security  expected  deficit  of  866,000  francs.  The  items 
of  the  bank  issues  not  materially  improved.  A  of  expenditure  under  the  several  heads  are  * 
coinage  law  to  make  small  coins  of  nickel  and  follows : 
copper  without  any  alloy  of  silver  was  passed.  ictimated  kxpenditurks. 


A  new  factory  law  making  employers  pecuni-  interatt  and  reduction  of  debt i,fsaoMO 

arily  answerable  for  injuries  to  work-people  Genermi  •dministrative  expeM«« T89,m« 

was  enacted.    A  new  law  for  the  official  in-  ^wuS^.* «98,fl06 

spection  and  guarantee  of  the  fineness  of  gold  interior  ..WWW'.'.'...'..  WW   S,756,i85 

and  silver  wares  was  enacted.  SuJSr*™^^"" 15,9»4S 

In  the  election  of  the  Federal  Council  by  the  Finiw?  !!.*."!*.!!.*!.*!!.*!!!!*.'.   i,7i«l400 

Federal  Assembly  in  December  the  Councilors  Cnstom*. ...... .  .^. ^^£S*SS 

were  all  retained  in  office,  namely,  Welti,  Ham-  pTtSSSi*^.  ^.  !^:  *.  w^iSS^So 

mer,  Bavier,  and  Hertenstein,  who  are  counted  Teiejrmpha .*..'.   iiTT.'ooo 

as  moderate  Liberals,  and  Droz,  Schenck,  and  K«u waya ^^^^^  ».4i4,7a 

Ruchonnet,  representing  the  Radical  wing  of  incidental i*y»» 

the  party.    In  accordance  with  the  usual  cus-  _                                           ■       "-i: 

tom  the  Vice-President  (Bavier)  was  elected  ^""^ ^'^^ 

President    of    the    Confederation    for    1882,  The  Federal  Assembly  has  since  the  inrtitn- 
Ruchonnet  being  elected  his  successor  as  Vice-    tion  of  the  referendum  in  1874  enacted  sixty- 
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>ne  law8  and  passed  foarteen  resolations  sab-  strioted  rights  of  assembly  and  free  discnssion, 
[eot  to  ratification  by  popular  vote,  of  whioh  proved  fruitless.  The  Bernese  authorities  like- 
iftj-tbree  laws  and  twelve  resolations  were  wise  refused  permission  for  the  Socialist  dele- 
luffered  to  go  into  effect  without  any  appeal  gates  to  meet  in  Bern.  A  few  of  them  event- 
.o  the  people.*  Of  the  eight  acts  and  two  uallj  came  together,  secretly,  at  Ohur,  went 
resolves  which  were  subjected  to  a  pUbiseite^  through  their  order  of  business  in  form,  and 
ive  acts  and  one  resolve  were  vetoed  by  the  appointed  a  congress  in  Paris  in  1883. 
[>eople.  These  were  the  military  tax  pro-  In  negotiations  with  the  French  Govem- 
iects  of  1876  and  1877,  the  bank-note  project  ment  with  regard  to  connecting  the  Swiss 
jf  1876,  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Gon-  railroads  with  a  new  French  line  through 
ititution  to  allow  the  emission  of  national  bank-  Savoy  by  a  branch  from  Geneva  to  Annemasse, 
notes  in  1880,  and  the  proposed  electoral  law  the  subject  of  the  guaranteed  neutrality  of 
in  1877.  Those  which  were  ratified  by  the  Savoy  came  under  consideration.  In  former 
popular  vote  were  the  civil  list  law  in  1875,  diplomatic  discussions  between  the  two  states 
the  factory  law  in  1877,  the  Alpine  Railway  this  matter  has  been  avoided  as  a  delicate  ques- 
mbvention  law  in  1879,  and  the  resolution  in  tion.*  France  endeavored  to  obtain  a  recog- 
relation  to  the  restoration  of  the  death-penalty  nition  from  the  Swiss  plenipotentiaries  of  her 
in  1879.  *  right  to  fortify  her  frontier  in  the  neutralized 
After  the  murder  of  the  Czar,  in  St.  Peters-  territory,  but,  failing  of  this,  dropped  the  mat- 
t>arg,  earnest  representations  were  made  by  ter  as  one  of  no  practical  itpportance,  since 
the  Russian  Government,  with  the  obiect  of  Switzerland's  protest  against  the  annexation 
inducing  Switzerland  to  curtail  the  nght  of  of  Savoy  and  claims  to  that  province  have 
ftsylum  extended  to  Russian  revolutionaries,  practically  no  moral,  physical,  or  logical  basis, 
naany  of  whom  were  resident  in  Geneva,  Zurich,  The  Swiss  army  is  composed  of  the  Slite,  or 
and  Basel.  A  fanciful  story,  printed  by  the  the  portion  of  the  militia  which  is  in  regular 
French  socialistic  journalist,  Rocbef ort,  of  rev-  training,  consisting  of  young  men  between 
slations  which  he  pretended  or  supposed  he  twenty  and  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  the 
bad  received  from  Russian  Nihilists  in  Switz-  Landwehr,  consisting  of  those  between  thirty- 
erland,  represented  the  refugees  in  Switzer-  two  and  forty-four  years  of  age,  who  have 
land  as  the  authors  and  directors  of  the  plot  passed  through  the  regular  drill.  The  Land- 
tor  the  assassination  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  wehr  have  hitherto  been  called  out  for  annual 
An  investigation  of  the  Swiss  authorities  failed  inspection  only,  but  according  to  the  present 
to  establish  any  connection  between  them  and  regulations  they  are  obliged  to  train  for  a  num- 
the  assassins  in  Russia,  and  showed  that  they  her  of  days  each  year.  The  total  legal  strength 
had  not  communicated  by  telegraph  with  of  the  Swiss  army  is  215,000;  its  effective 
Rochefort.  The  threatened  restriction  of  the  strength,  according  to  the  report  for  1881,  was 
rights  of  asylum  and  of  assembly  was  the  occa-  202,479  men ;  in  the  eliUj  105,425,  being  a  few 
Bion  of  meetings  and  public  protests  in  the  thousands  above  the  legal  quota ;  in  the  Land- 
cities  where  the  social-democratic  element  was  wehr,  97,054,  or  about  14,000  short  of  the  legal 
numerous.  The  Federal  Council  determined  quota.  A  commission  appointed  to  devise  a 
on  a  more  restrictive  course,  but  met  with  lit-  system  of  defensive  works  approved  in  their 
tie  support  in  the  new  policy  from  the  local  majority  report  of  a  single  central  fortress  near 
governments.  In  Geneva  placards,  protesting  Zorich,  where  the  troops  could  be  concentrated 
against  the  execution  of  the  female  Nihilists  rapidly,  instead  of  the  burdensome  system  of 
in  Russia,  were  posted,  with  the  official  per-  frontier  fortifications. 

mission  of  the  police  department.  One  of  the  The  population  of  Switzerland,  according  to 
prominent  Nihilist  refugees.  Prince  Krapotkin,  the  decennial  census  which  was  taken  in  the 
who  had  long  been  domiciled  in  Switzerland,  night  of  November  80,  1880,  was  2,831,787,  as 
was  expelled  by  order  of  the  Federal  Council,  compared  with  2,655,001  in  1870,  2,510,794  in 
The  agitation  against  the  restriction  of  the  1860,  and  2,390,116  in  1850.  The  largest  in- 
right  of  asylum  was  more  than  counterbal-    '• 

anced   by  a  contrary  agitation,   prompted   by  enl  Leglslatore.    The  appmI  to  the  people  mast  be  nude 

the  fear  that  the  independem,e  of  Switzerlaiid  S^St'a^X.^^wi^^  tS'ST'^'SSS^.J 

was  compromised  by  the  attitude  of  the  radical  eleven  of  the  cantons. 

elements,  and  by  hostility  to  the  spreading  doc-  *  Th«  ^*S"5*  Tr^*^  ®!  1?^*  extended  orer  ^e  SardinUn 

.   . ^y  „^^;«i:«^       Tk«  c»^:«i:«4-«  ^^  t?.,-^-*^  provinces  of  Chablals  and  Fandiniy,  and  the  territory  north 

trines  of  socialism.     The  Socialiste  of  Europe  Sf  uglnes  and  b<^ond  Faver^es  to  the  Lake  of  Boorget  and 

bad   made  preparations  for  a  congress,  to   be  theriverBhAne,  the  guarantee  of  the  neutraUty  of  the  Swiss 

held  in  Zan*ch  on  the  2d  of  September.    Many  ^^-^^^  ^^^iSXS.Zr^?ir  w^  S^ilSJ 

thousands  of  the  citizens  of  Ztlricb  signed  pe-  between  neighbortn«r  tUtes,  the  King  of  Bardtnta  should  with- 

titions  for  the  prohibition  of  this  convention.  ^^  5"  M?  *™0P»  ^o™  these  provinces,  «id  that  the  Swiss 

T^            ^i.»jji.xT.            J.        1                          *  Confederation  might  occupy  them  temporarily  for  the  pre- 

It  was  forbidden  by  the  cantonal  government,  mention  of  the  invasion  or  transit  of  foreign  forces.    Prince 

and  on  appeal  to  the  courts,  based  on  an  arti-  ^fter  her  annexation  of  Savoy  found  no  occasion  before  the 

cle  in  tte  Constitution    gnaranteeingnnre-  J;Tr^.'^,rXS?ifS^'X*1?'t?.^^^^ 

• war  had  shown  a  dlspoaition  to  magnify  It  into  a  ground  for 

*  The  referendum  Is  a  provisicm  In  the  constitution  of  annexing  the  provinces  themselves,  and  have  since  insisted  in 

1S74,  giving  a  certain  number  of  electors  the  right  to  require  academic  discussions  on  the  fUU  force  of  the  obsolete  stipula- 

a  popular  rote  to  be  taken  upon  any  act  passed  by  the  Jed-  tkKM. 
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crease  has  been  in  the  cantons  of  Basel  City,  having  been  200,828,  and  the  iictaal  ineretie, 
Uri,  Zug,  Neufch&tel,  and  Geneva.  The  canton  as  determined  by  the  census,  176,786,  indicat- 
of  Aargaa  has  gradnallj  decreased  in  popula-  ing  a  net  loss  by  emigration  daring  the  decade 
tion  since  1840.  Political  refugees  from  Ger-  of  24,112.  The  real  lost*  was,  however,  not  » 
many  form  the  principal  part  of  the  increment  great,  as  numbers  of  Bourbaki^s  soldiers  and 
in  the  population  of  Basel,  which  has  grown  other  temporary  refugees  from  France  wcw 
from  29,555  iuhabitants  in  1850  to  64,207  in  included  in  the  census  of  1870. 
1880.  The  growth  of  Geneva  from  63,000  in  The  emigration  from  Switzerland  to  other 
1850  to  99,000  is  in  like  manner  attributable  than  European  countries  in  1880  numbered 
mainly  to  the  immigration  of  political  exiles  7,255  persons,  as  against  4,288  in  1879.  The 
from  France ;  many  have  taken  advantage  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  were  5,792  in 
the  amnesty  laws  and  recently  returned  to  number.  Of  the  total  number,  1,829  were  mar- 
France,  but  very  many  families  have  formed  ried,  3,704  single  adults,  and  1,722  under  six- 
attachments  which  unite  them  permanently  to  teen  years  of  age. 

their  new  home,  or  are  deterred  from  return-  The  village  of  Elm,  in  Glanis,  was  over- 

ing  by  the  compulsory  military  service  now  whelmed  by  a  land-slip  in  the  night  of  Septem- 

exacted  in  France.    The  French  population  of  her  11th.    About  two  hundred  persons  wot 

Geneva  is  about  30,000.    The  population  of  buridd  beneath  masses  of  rock  and  earth  whidi 

the  cantons  of  Zug  and  Uri  has  been  swelled  were  loosened  from  the  Tschingel  Alp  over- 

by  the  influx  of  workmen  employed  on  the  St.  hanging  the  village,  by  the  action  of  heaTj 

Gothard  Railway.    The  annual  rate  of  increase  rains.*    The  land  of  the  valley,  which  was  cnl- 

in  Switzerland  for  thirty  years  has  been  5*5  per  tivated  by  the  peasants  of  the  village,  was  buried 

1,000,  and  was  somewhat  greater  in  the  latter  by  the  avalanche.    Fragments  of  rock  were 

half  of  the  period  tiian  in  the  first  half.     Only  projected  for  a  distance  of  three  miles.    Two 

three  European  countries  show  a  slower  rate  slips  occurred  with  a  brief  interval  between 

of  increase,  namely,  Bavaria,  where  the  annual  them,  the  first  carrying  away  the  portico  of 

increment  was  5*4  per  1,000  inhabitants;  Ire-  the  village  called  Unterthal,  and  the  sM^ood 

land,  where  it  was  4'6 ;  and  France,  where  it  destroying  a  great  part  of  the  main  village, 

was  2'3.    The  natural  growth  of  the  popula-  The  weight  of  the  mass,  which  was  precipi* 

tion  was  greater  than  the  actual  increase,  the  tated  2,000  feet,  was  estimated  at  between  300,- 

excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  the  ten  years  000  and  400,000  tons. 


T 

TENNESSEE.    The   presidential    vote    in  mitted  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Governor, 

1880  was  as  follows :  For  the  Garfield  electors,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  accepted. 

107,677;  Hancock  electors,  128,191 ;  Weaver,  The  proposition  was  in  the  following  terms: 

5  917 ;  Dow,  43.    The  Legislature  chosen  at  ^h^  ^^^  ^^^  .^^^^  ^          ^^^^       ^  ^ 

that  election  consisted  ot  15  Democrats  and  10  including  the  one  due  July  1, 1881,  to  be  cwiitalued, 

Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  House  and  new  compromise  bondn  of  the  etate  to  be  issued 

of   86   Democrats,   37  Republicans,    and  one  therefor,  beanng  date  July  1,  1881,  payable  ninety- 

Greenbacker,  with  one  vacancy,  which  was  sub-  ^j^^  /«*"  thereafter  f  but  redeemable  at  any  time 

seqnently  filled  by  a  Republican     The  Depo-  fe'l^A^r'^L'^.^f  ilT^ef^tu'rp^'SS^ 

crats  were  divided  on  the  debt  question  into  payable  semi-annually  in  New  York,  on  the  first  dars 

*' State-credit "   and    ^^  Low-tax  ^^    Democrats,  of  January  and  July  in  each  vear;  and  the  cointrni 

The  Republicans  were  in  sympathy  with  the  for  the  said  interest  on  the  sua  oompromise  bonoi  to 

former.    This  body  met  on  the  8d  of  January,  ^  '»«^«  5^^}^*^^®'  *i»^^  arter  maturity,  for  .D 

1881,  and  remained  in  session  until  the  7th  of  ^''  ^"^^  ^^^^  ^"«  ^  ^  ^''^  of  Tenne«ee. 

April.    The  first  ballot  for  United  States  Sen-  On  the  5th  of  April  an  act  embodying  thif 

ator  was  taken  on  the  18th  of  January,  as  fol-  proposition  was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote 

lows :  For  Horace  Maynard,  Republican,  41 ;  of  thirteen  to  twelve,  having  previously  paasrf 

John  H.  Savage,  Democrat,  28  ;  James  E.  Bai-  the  House.     The  following  are  the  ceseDtial 

ley.  Democrat,  22 ;  scattering,  14.    The  contest  portions  of  this  act : 

was  prolonged  until  the  26th  of  Jangary,  when,  g^^,,  ^   ^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^j^  g,^^i  ^.^ 

on  the  thirtieth  ballot,  Howell  E.  Jackson,  of  the  StaU  of  Tenneuee,  That  all  the  legally  i»«w 

Democrat,  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  70  to  24    — 

for  Maynard,  and  4  scattering.  *  Efan  was  sltoated  in  th«  Senft  TaBej  at  t)M  fcot  of  te 

The  most  tmpprtant  subject  ander  consider-  ^Z^S^^:^X,$^tit'r^T<>t^■S^  i? 

ation  by  the  Legislature  was  the  State  debt.  The  Fr«tborge  Mountains  Hm  abore  tb«  town  to  th0  ka^ 

Various  bills  were  introduced  providing  for  pf9,ooofeet    Tht Tschingel Mooatata to composrf  of  ng- 


of  nearly  three  hundred  holders  of  the  State    S^li^^^t  i.SftotawJSt^'S.S^TS; 

bonds,  proposed  a  compromise,  which  was  trans-     qnanyman  and  thalr  IkmlUca. 
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iwnds  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  except  the  bonds  Brought  ftwward $551,050  00 

ssued  for  the  permanent  school  fund,  and  except  the     Attorney-Genena  and  reporter 6,uoo  00 

3onds  held  by  educaUonal  and  charitable  institutions,  fXierof  Ac^^t^i^GenV.;!^^                                  "'"^^  "" 

ind  all  outstonding  coupons  thereon  up  to  and  mclud-  ^  ,^„,  f^  t^e  Ina&ae,  Librarian,  buperin- 

ng  those  falling  due  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1881,  be        tendeot  of  the  Capitol 9,600  00 

stpitalized  and  funded  into  coupon  ooiids  or  the  State.     Officers  of  the  PenitentUry .  9,S00  00 

x>  be  styled  ^^  The  CompromLse  Bonds  of  the  iState  or     Charitable  Institutions 190,u00  00 

Tennessee"  Legisiativo  expenses 6,000  00 

Sec.  2.   Be  U  fuHher  enacUd,  That  for  each  and     ^^^^H^^^ ^H^  JK 

)very  legally  issued  bond  of  the  State  of  Tennes.ee,  ^2S?iof^cuuu«:::::;;;;;;;.;:: ::::::::    it;u2o  Z 

>r  coupons,  presented  to  the  Funding  Board  herein-     supreme  Court  expenses 8,oo0  Oo 

liter  provided  for  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.     Express  charges l,5U0  00 

;herc  shall  be  issued  a  bond  or  bonds  for  an  amount     Tax  aggregates 2,400  00 

squal  to  the  principal  of  said  bond  so  presented,  to-     Public  prlnUog. ^^^.  ^ 

rother  with  the  past-due  interest  thereon.    Said  bonds  Interest  on  school  ftind.         . .     . . .  •••...,..• .      801,500  00 

Uori«d  to  be^ued  un        the  P-visions  of  this  ^^rm^J^^le^o^'^^^^jJr^^^^^^^^^^^               2®  JS 

ict  shall  be  dated  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1881,  and  p^  diem  and  mileage  of  officers  of  the  House..          8,227  28 

ihall  be  payable  nmety-mne  years  alter  their  date,  ^^or  deficiencies  In  the  Appropriation  Bill  of 

l>ut  the  same  shall  be  redeemable  by  the  State  at  any        1679.  in  criminal  prosecutions 55.000  00 

ime  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  their  data,     Miscellaneous 47,581  87 

it  the  pleasure  of  the  State ;  shall  bear  interest  at  the     P**"  ^«m  and  mileage  of  Senators 8,475  20 

-ate  of^thjee  per  cent  i^r  annum,  pavable  Bcmi-annu-  ?i;?;SrefnL'^sfrti^-8taied^^^^  from*  Julir        ''"^  "" 

illv  on  the  first  dayg  of  January  and  July,  in  the  city        j  *  ^ J^j  ^  januaiy  1, 1888 1,12^000  00 

>t  New  York;  shall  have  coupons  of  interest  attached  .. . 

x>  each  of  saia  bonds;  and  for  the  punctual  pavmont  of  Total  appropriations $2,485,110  54 

Lhe  prindpal  and  interest  of  said  bonds  tno  faith,  mivi        ^.^i/^         ^n        i         '^l 

jredu,  and  honor  of  the  State  are  hereby  solemnly  The  books  of  the  Comptroller  show  in  the 

pieced.                        .  hands  of  the  Treasurer : 

Sec.  8.  Bi  U further  enacted,  ThaX  the  coupons  on     December  19, 1878 $478,846  04 

laid  compromise  bonds,  on  and  after  their  maturity.  Receipts  from  December  19, 1878,  to  December 

»hall  be  receivable  in  payment  for  all  ta.ve3  and  debts        18, 1880 1,144,894  82 

iue  the  State,  and  saia  coupons  shall  show  upon  their  Eecelpts  from  December  18, 1880,  to  January 

tkce  that  they  are  so  receivable.  2^  1881 41,895  79 

Sso.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  said  bonds  shall  m^.  ,                                                         #1  aai  im  i» 

be  in  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $r,i}0,  and  $1,000.  ^®^ f  1,00*,  100  w 

That  is,  there  shall  not  be  less  than  five  per  cent  of  The  disbursements  were  as  follow  : 

the  whole  amount  in  bonds  of  the  denomination  of  x.       tx        w     in  ict..  «   t^        ».     io  ^o  A*t^/w^oi«  a-t 

150;  flvo  i«r  .»nt  of  tho.  denomina«on  of  tioo,  and  JjJS giSSSS  l'^'    IJ. ^. S^^^S/.U^"^  •'•'^;      1 

ten  per  cent  of  the  denomination  of  $600,  the  remain-  '       '               '     '           ___L^__ 

ler  to  be  of  the  denomination  of  $1,000  (to  be  pro-  Total $1,499,088  28 

rated  by  the  Funding  Board,  hereinafter  provided,  as  

»aid  board  may  deem  just  and  equitable  between  Balance  in  the  Treasury. $165,048  43 

those  who  may  present  their  bonds  and  coupons  to  be  ,          ,  . 

funded  under  this  act).    But  the  Funding  Board  may  The  censas  of  votes  taken  this   year  as  a 

issue  bonds  of  the  smaller  denomination  aforesiud,  to  basis  of  legislative  re-apportionment- gives  the 

iny  amount  in  excess  of  the  amounts  hereinbefore  number  of  844,741.     The   school    population 

jtated,  if  the  holders  of  the  bonds  and  coupons  who  „„^K^«a  kaa  qko      tk^  r.»»o.,^  «*   iqoa  ^n>Ao 

t^resent  them  to  be  funded  so  desire.            ^  numbers  544,852      The  census  of   1880  gives 

Seo.  5.  Be  itfuHher  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  production  of  Tennessee  as  follows :  Com, 

Sute,  Comptroller,  and  State  Treasurer  shall  con-  62,764,429  bushels;    oats,  4,722,190;    wheat, 

ititute  a  board  to  be  designated  a  Funding  Board,  7,331,853;  tobacco,  29,865,052  pounds ;  cotton, 

iny  two  of  which  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  830,621   bales;  and  coal,  495,131   tons.     The 

transaction  of  any  and  all  busmoss  for  which  said  i      V        v     •             m   ^x.      a..  2     t,       •               j 

board  was  created.    Said  board  may  sit  or  hold  meet-  lumber   business  of  the   State  has  increased 

Ings  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  created  by  this  greatly  during  the  last  few  years, 

lot.  at  such  times  and  nlaces  as  they  may  deem  wl<e  The  Legislature  re-assembled  in  extra  session 

and  proper,  to  enable  the  holders  of  Tennessee  bonds  q^  the  7th  of  December  for  the  purpose  of  re- 

3f  UibX""^               '"^'                   provisions  apportioning  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 

House,  and  adjourned  on  the  26th.    The  bill 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  a  passed  increases  the  nomber  of  Senators  from 
revenue  bill  was  passed  which  provides  for  a  twenty-five  to  thirty-three,  and  the  members 
tax  of  forty  cents  (ten  cents  for  school  pur-  of  the  House  from  seventy-five  to  ninety-nine, 
poses,  and  the  rest  for  general  purposes)  on  The  opposition  to  the  settlement  of  the  debt 
the  $100  worth  of  property,  thirty  cents  ad  did  not  end  with  the  passage  of  the  act.  Henry 
valorem  on  merchants,  and  thirty  cents  on  j.  Lynn  and  certain  other  alleged  citizens  and 
privileges.  The  existing  rate  of  taxation  on  tax-payers  of  the  State  filed  a  bill  in  the  Court 
the  $100  was  ten  cents.  During  the  session  of  Chancery  at  Nashville  to  enjoin  the  carry- 
over a  thousand  bills  were  introduced,  of  which  ing  oat  and  enforcement  of  its  provisions.  • 
only  181  became  laws.  These  are  entirely  of  The  grounds  for  injunction  stated  in  the  bill 
a  local  interest.  are :  That  the  ''  funding  act "  was  procured  to 

The  following  are  the  principal  amounts  ap-  be  passed  by  bribery  and  corruption  of  certain 

propriated  in  the  act  to  defray  the  expenses  of  members  of  the  General  Assembly ;  that  the 

the  State  government  for  the  next  two  years:  tax-ooupon  feature  forestalls  the  revenue  and 

Criminal  prosecutions $849,000  00  diverts  it  from  current  exigencies,  narrowing 

^.^!![*^  ^"^"^  ^  ^***  Tennessee  Asylum  the  scope  of  subsequent  legislation  by  an  enact- 

Ibr  the  Insane 850  00  *    •      xl     i»             m             x       ^  ti  v    j«       au^ 

Jadtdai  salaries. 801,800  00  ment  m  the  form  of  a  contract  ^^  binding  the 
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revenue  and  the  political  power  of  the  State  of  John  O^Connor  m.  the  Citj  of  Memphii 
over  the  same  ^^  and  directing  this  revenue  ^*  ex-  Memphis  owed  a  debt,  the  prindpal  of  which 
clusively  and  preferentially  to  the  discharge  of  amounted  to  nearly  $3,000,000.  The  city  hid 
such  contract,^'  ^^  thereby  denying  to  the  State  "  been  in  default,  both  on  principal  and  interest, 
that  benignant  supervision  that  will  both  allow  since  January  1,  1873,  and  in  January,  1S79, 
and  prompt  her  to  temper  and  adapt  her  rule  it  secured  the  passage  by  the  Legislatare  of  i 
to  the  circumstauces  and  vicissitudes  which  the  bill  repealing  its  charter,  and  creating  the  so- 
coming  year  may  bring ;  that  this  same  feature  called  ^*  Taxing  District  '^  of  Shelby  County  in 
violates  section  24,  Article  II,  of  the  Constitu-  its  stead.  On  February  12th  of  the  same  year,  i 
tion,  that  **  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  receiver  was  appointed,  by  one  of  the  Fedcnl 
Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  courts,  to  take  diarge  of  all  the  city  propertj, 
made  by  law  " ;  that  the  same  feature  violates  and  vested  with  power  to  coUect  some  $3,000i,- 
section  12,  Article  XI,  of  the  Constitution,  000  of  unpaid  taxes,  by  garnishment  or  other- 
which  provides  that  the  interest  on  the  com-  wise.  The  repealing  act  having  been  taken  to 
mon-school  fund  '^  shall  be  inviolably  appro-  the  State  Supreme  Court,  it  was  declared  con- 
priated  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  stitutional,  the  court  holding  that  ^^  municipal 
common  schools^';  that  it  breaks  in  upon  the  corporations  are  within  the  absolute  control  of 
previous  revenue  system,  adjusted  to  what  has  the  Legislature,  and  can  be  abolished  at  sdt 
heretofore  been  receivable  for  revenue,  thereby  time  in  its  discretion,  and  an  act  which  repesls 
amending  that  system,  yet  without  referring  the  charter  of  a  single  municipal  corporatioa  ii 
thereto,  and  thereby  violating  section  17,  Arti-  constitutionaL'^  Following  this  decision  tht 
cle  II,  of  the  Constitution ;  that  the  act  amends  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  the  ac- 
the  revenue  act  of  1878,  which  prescribes  what  tion  of  the  Federal  Court,  appointing  a  re- 
shall  be  receivable  for  taxes,  by  adding  the  com-  ceiver,  to  be  void.  Thus  far  the  decinont 
promise  coupons  to  the  list  of  tax-receivables,  seemed  to  be  against  the  creditors  of  the  citj, 
and  yet  does  not  recite  in  its  caption  or  other-  but  the  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 
wise  the  title  or  substance  of  the  law  amended;  in  the  case  of  O^Connor  altered  the  sitna^n 
that  the  act  violates  section  2,  Article  II,  of  the  to  some  extent.  This  suit  was  pending  againat 
Constitution,  forbidding  any  person  belonging  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  charter, 
to  one  department  of  the  government  from  The  plaintiff  moved  to  revive  the  debt  against 
exercising  any  power  belonging  to  either  of  the  the  taxing  district,  on  the  ground  that  the 
other  departments;  in  this  case  the  *^ Funding  latter  is  in  legal  effect  the  same  corporation  as 
Board,^'  constituted  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  city.  The  majority  of  the  court,  according 
Comptroller,  and  Treasurer,  being  given  iudi-  to  the  Memphis  "  Avalanche,"  "  concurred  in 
cial  power,  etc.,  and  that  the  Legislature  (look-  the  opinion  that  the  reviver  should  be  ordered, 
ing  to  the  possible  consumption  of  the  revenue  holding  that  the  taxing  district  was  a  mu- 
actually  provided  by  the  coupon)  did  not  make  nicipal  corporation,  organized  for  the  govern- 
adequate  provision  for  the  ordinary  expenses  ment  of  the  same  people  and  territory  as  were 
of  the  government.  formerly  under  the  locid  government  of  the 
The  bill,  in  conclusion,  prays  in  case  com-  city.  The  court  holds  that  so  much  of  the 
plainants  are  ^*  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  power  act  establishing  the  taxing  district  as  declares 
and  functions  of  the  Funding  Board ;  and  in  that  it  should  not  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
their  construction  of  the  act  in  reference  to  city  of  Memphis,  is  void ;  that  the  same  peopk 
the  school  fund,  that  the  same  may  be  con-  and  territory  being  reincorporated  under  a 
strued  by  the  court,"  etc.  The  persons  desig-  new  name,  the  new  municipality  is  but  a  con- 
nated  in  the  act  by  their  official  titles  as  a  tinuation  of  the  old,  and  liable  for  its  debts, 
Funding  Board  were  made  defendants  to  the  notwithstanding  a  legislative  declaration  to 
bill  in  their  own  names,  thus:  "M.  T.  Polk,  the  contrary." 

T.  N.   Nolan,   and  D.  A.  Nunn,  hereinafter  The  following  are  further  extracts  from  the 

styled  the  Funding  Board."     The  injunction  opinion: 

prayed  for  was  granted,  and  thereupon  the  whether  the  Legiriatnre  can  withhold  the  tixia? 

defendants,  having  been  served  with  process  power  as  aeainst  debts  previoiuly  cootncted  »  t 

and  enjoined  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  grave  ouestion,  not  now  oefore  ua.    It  may  be  th«i 

bill,  appeared  in  the  Chancery  Court  at  Nash-  Jhe  creditor  cmi  not  coDect  his  debt,  but-to  ose  the 

yille  and  moved  the  court  to  dissolve  the  in-  Ifro'l^/aliATTSi,"^^^^ 

junction  for  want  of  equity  on  the  face  of  the  to  reduro  his  contract  to  judgment" 

bill.     That  court  dissolved  the  injunction,  and  The  creditor  abould  have  this  right  in  the  ment 

in  addition,  of  its  own  motion,  also  dismissed  case,  both  for  the  purpow  of  reacfaiDg  hia  ahait  of 

complainants'  bill ;  from  the  decree  thus  made  i**l***®?u'^fc'^?*^i^^*'^f  ^-  \^J^  ^Z"^^ 

4.1  ^  \.^_  1  •       X  '            1  J    A      i.v      o  to  have  the  benefit  of  nitare  Wtalation.    The  o«uti 

the   complainants    appealed   to   the   Supreme  can  never  presume  the  permanoit  repudiation  br  ih« 

Court.     A  motion  made  to  advance  the  cause  state  of  an  honeRt  demand.    This  court  haa  decided 

on  the  docket  was  granted  at  the  close  of  the  that  the  holder  of  a  valid  clidm  on  the  Treaaniyof  the 

year,  and  the  case  was  set  down  to  be  argued  8**^  ia  entiaedtoccrapeltheComptroUerto  waeha; 

on  th«  1  Tth  ftf  Tflnn  Afv   1  ftftO  »  warrant  therefor,  although  it  can  not  be  paid  witboal 

on  me  ITtb  of  January,  1882.                         ,  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  by  the  XqgidatBie, 

ihe  matter  of  the  debt  of  Memphis  was  be-  a^a  no  auch  appropriation  has  been  made, 

fore  the  Supreme  Court  in  June,  in  the  case  We  express  no  opinion  on  any  point  not  now  bdbn 
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ML  we  undertake  at  present  to  dedde  u  that  the 
I  district  of  Shelbj  County  is  ho  far  the  successor 
3  late  corporation  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  or  the 
oorporation  under  a  new  name,  that  a  suit  pend- 
^ainst  the  old  corporation  may  be  revived  against 
3W,  and  prosecuted  to  judgment. 

16  point  relative  to  the  powers  of  the 
»lature  appears  to  have  been  covered  by 
'al  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
ed  States — notably  that  of  Garrett  et  al,  m. 
present  authorities  of  Memphis.  In  this 
ion  it  was  held — Ohief-Jostice  Waite  de- 
ing  the  opinion  of  the  court — that,  while 
)  a  corporation  can  not  repudiate  a  debt, 
[second)  the  taxing  district  is  liable  for  the 


debts  of  its  predecessors,  one  corporation  hav- 
ing succeeded  another,  (third)  payment  can 
come  only  through  the  levy  of  taxes  on  the 
existing  corporation  by  the  Legislature,  whose 
power  in  the  matters  of  taxation  is  sovereign, 
the  levy  of  taxes  being  an  act  of  sovereignty. 

The  essence  of  these  decisions  is  that  the 
collection  of  debts  owed  by  municipal  corpora- 
tions depends  chiefly  on  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  by  the  law-making 
power.  The  debt  of  Memphis  now  amounts, 
principal  and  interest,  to  $6,600,000. 

The  population  of  the  State,  by  counties, 
was  as  follows  in  1880  and  in  1870 : 
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10,820 
8ft,035 

9,780 

6,617 
1&,985 
12,t24 
10,005 
11,8A» 
82,108 
10,019 

7,956 
18,878 
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12,894 
14,109 

4,53s 
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8,498 
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14,287 
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19,447 
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61,897 
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18,706 
26,145 
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14,970 
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17,241 


couNms. 


Hancock 

Hardeman... 

Hardin 

Hawkins 

Haywood.... 
Henderson. . . 

Henry 

Hickman 

Houston  S 

Humphreys.., 

Jackson , 

James  I , 

Jefferson  . . . . . 

Johnson , 

Knox 

Lake 

Lsnderdale  ... 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Loudon^ 

McMinn 

McNairy 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall , 

Maury , 

Meigs 

Monroe , 

Montgomeiy. , 
Moore '^  ....-., 


1880. 


9,098 
82,921 
14,798 
20,610 
86,058 
17,480 
82,142 
12,095 

4,295 
11,879 
12,008 

6,137 
15,846 

7,766 
89,124 

8.968 
14  918 
10,888 

2,181 
86,960 

9,148 
15,064 
17,271 

9,821 
80.874 
10,910 
19,250 
89,904 

7,117 
14^88 
28,481 

6,288 


1870. 


7,148 
18,074 
11,768 
1^88T 
85,094 
14,217 
20,830 

9,856 

*  9,826 
12,588 

19,476 
6,852 

28,990 
2,488 

10,888 
7,601 
1,986 

88,050 

13^069 
18,726 

6,688 
88,480 

6,841 
16,207 
86.289 

4,611 
12,589 
24,747 
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Morgan 

Obion 

Orerton 

Perry 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roane 

Robertson . . . . 

Rutherford . . 
Scott ......... 

Sequstehie... 

Sevier 
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Smith , 
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Union 

Van  Buren  . . 
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Washington  . 

Wayne 

Weakley. 

White 

Williamson . . 
Wilson 


1880. 


M  State 


^156 

82,912 

18,168 

7,174 

7,869 

lt60l 

7,078 

1^837 

18,861 

86,741 

6,021 

8,565 

16,641 

76,480 

17,799 

12,690 

18,821 

88,626 

81,068 

6.646 

8,645 

10,260 

2,988 

14,079 

16,181 

11.801 

24,688 

11,176 

28318 

88,747 


1,542359 


1870. 


1909 

16,664 

11,897 

6,985 

7369 

8,696 

6,638 

16,628 

16,166 

88,289 

4,054 

8386 

11.028 

76378 

1^994 

12,019 

18,186 

88,711 

14,884 


7,606 
8,786 
18,714 
16317 
10,209 
80,766 
9376 
8^88S 
85381 


1,868380 


IX AS.  The  presidential  vote  in  1880  was 
Hows:  For  the  Garfield  electors,  57,898; 
tock  electors,  150,428;  Weaver  electors, 
15.  The  Legislature  assembled  on  th  e  1 1  th 
inaary,  1881,  and  Adjourned  on  the  1st  of 
I.  This  body  consisted  of  29  Democrats 
I  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  80  Dem- 
8,  4  Independent  Democrats,  7  Republi- 

and  2  Greenbackers  in  the  House.  On 
(5th  of  January  S.  B.  Maxey,  Democrat, 
re-elected  United  States  Senator  by  a  vote 

to  42  for  J.  W.  Throckmorton  and  7  scat- 
g.  The  State  was  re-apportioned  for  leg^s- 
3  purposes. 

n  1870,  from  parts  of  Jackson  and  Overton. 

1  1872,  from  parts  of  Dyer,  Qihson,  Haywom^  and 

m. 

1 1870.  fh>m  partH  of  Orainger,  Hawkins,  snd  Jefferson^ 

B  1871.  fh>m  parts  of  Dickson,  Montgomery,  Uam- 

I,  and  Stewart. 

1 1371,  trom  parts  of  Bradley  and  TTamiltos. 

n  1870,  from  parts  of  Blount,  McMlnn^  Monroe,-  and 

[n  1878,  from  parts  of  Bedford!  Franklin,  and  Uncoln: 

[n  1870,  ftt>m  parts  of  Macon,-  SmiUi,  Bamner,  and 

1. 

[n  1876,  from  parts  of  Cferter  and  Washington. 
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The  act  passed  regarding  the  sale  of  spiritu- 
ous, vinous,  or  malt  liquors  or  medicated  bit- 
ters imposes  an  annual  tax  upon  the  sale  of  all 
such  liquors  ns  follows :  In  quantities  less  than 
a  quart,  $800 ;  one  quart  and  less  than  five  gal- 
lons, $200;  five  gallons  or  more,  $300;  malt 
liquors  exclusively,  $50 :  provided  that  whole- 
sme  liqaor-dealers  or  merchants  paying  occu- 
pation tax  shall  not  be  prevented  from  selling 
unbroken  packages  less  than  five  gallons  with- 
out being  required  to  pay  an  additional  tax  as 
quart  dealers.  The  law  provides  that  county 
commissioners^  courts  may  levy  a  tax  equal  to 
one  half  the  State  tax,  and  incorporated  towns 
and  cities  also  one  half  the  State  tax. 

The  State,  county,  and  city  taxes  must  be 
paid  in  advance  for  not  less  than  twelve  months, 
provided  that  any  persons  now  engaged  as  lin- 
uor-dealers  under  authority  of  the  ''  bell-punch 
law,"  approved  April  8,  1879,  shall  not  be  de- 
prived of  any  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  to 
which  he  or  they  may  be  entitled  under  said 
law,  but  may  continue  their  occupations  for 
the  full  time  for  which  they  have  paid  ocoupa- 
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tion  tax  under  said  "  bell-ponch  law,'^  or  may,  to  pay  for  the  nuuntenanoe  of  schoob  for 
at  their  option,  take  out  license  under  the  pro-  these  children  is  $80,958. 
visions  of  this  act,  and  when  so  doing  shall  The  assessment  rolls  for  1881,  footed  up  and 
have  credit  for  any  balance  due  or  payment  sammarized  in  the  Comptroller's  office,  shov  t 
made  under  said  act  of  April  8,  1879.  very  satisfactory  increase  in  the  value  of  tan- 
Retail  dealers  selling  less  than  a  quart  are  ble  property.  They  exhibit  a  valoatiou  of 
required  to  give  bond  with  two  securities,  pay-  $848,626,347  for  1881,  against  $81 1,470,736  for 
able  to  and  approved  by  the  county  judge,  in  the  previous  year.  This  does  not  include  at- 
the  sum  of  $1,000,  conditioned  that  such  deal-  sessments  of  the  counties  of  Leon,  Liberty,  Hav- 
ers shall  keep  an  orderly  house,  and  that  they  erick,  Nueces,  Kimble,  and  Tyler,  which  in- 
will  not  knowingly  sell  or  give,  or  permit  to  crease  the  aggregate  to  some  $857,225,011. 
be  sold  or  given,  any  spirituous,  vinous,  or  malt  Assessment  of  the  lands  in  unorganised  coub- 
liquor  to  any  minor,  or  to  students  of  any  insti-  ties,  amounting  to  about  $7,000,000,  made  it 
tution  of  learning,  or  to  any  habitual  drunkard,  the  Comptroller's  office,  wUl  increase  the  taxa- 
or  to  any  person  after  having  been  notified  in  ble  values  to  something  over  $360,000,000. 
writing  by  the  wife  or  the  daughter  of  the  per-  The  increase  in  the  revenue,  9t  forty  cents  oi 
son  not  to  sell  to  such  person  ;  and  also  that  the  hundred  dollars,  is  about  $200,000  on  prop- 
such  dealers  shall  not  permit  any  games  pro-  erty,  and  about  $56,000  on  polls, 
hibited  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  be  played,  Grayson  is  the  most  populous  county  in  Tex- 
dealt,  or  exhibited  in  or  about  such  place  of  as,  having  88,108  people.  Galveston  is  the 
business,  or  permit  any  minor  to  enter  and  re-  wealthiest,  having  $17,741,550  assessed.  Dal- 
main  upon  the  premises.  The  bond  may  be  las  is  second  in  population,  having  83,940  peo- 
sued  upon  at  the  instance  of  any  party  ag-  pie.  Bexar  is  second  in  wealth,  having  $10,- 
grieved.  If  the  bond  sued  on  is  exhausted,  462,522  assessed.  Harris  is  third  in  w^th, 
another  in  similar  amount  shall  be  given;  if  having  $9,995,811.  Bexar  is  third  in  popnla- 
not  g^ven,  and  the  dealer  continues  business,  he  tion,  having  80,481  people.  Dallas  is  fourth 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  in  wealth,  having  $9,660,180.  Fayette  fourth 
County  clerks  shall  not  issue  State  license  in  population,  having  28,004  people.  Banis 
until  county  and  city  licenses  are  paid.  fifth  in  population,  having  27,715  people.  Trar* 
The  act  provides  that  if  collectors  of  taxes  is  fifth  in  wealth,  having  $9,121,181.  Wash- 
shall  knowingly  permit  any  person  to  engage  ington  sixth  in  population,  having  27.584  peo- 
in  any  of  the  occupations  named  therein,  m  pie.  Grayson  sixth  in  wealth,  having  $7,64l,- 
violation  of  law,  they  shall  be  guilty  of  a  875.  Lamar,  seventh  in  wealth,  has  $7,S12,- 
misdemeanor  unless  they  report  such  viola-  560.  Travis,  eighth  in  population,  has  26,97S 
tion  immediately  to  the  county  or  district  at-  people.  £Uis  is  eighth  in  wealth,  having  $^* 
torney.  871,883.  Five  of  these  counties  are  on  tha 
The  Adjutant-General's  report  shows  the  op-  line  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Rail- 
eradons  of  the  Frontier  Battalion  and  of  the  way. 
special  force  for  the  suppression  of  lawlessness  jg,^„^  ^^    ,f^  ^<^  o/ JonArf  dOt  OdOe 


15, 1881 :  aUo  annual  iniereai  October  IS,  1881 


DATE  OF  ACT. 


ROt  of  lalcfwi. 


ITaliiMWilfat  Iaw 
OctDkCT  I&»    J     Oc 
1881.        I 


Six  per  cent. 

$<7,000 

Seven  per  cent. 

4«7,000 

Seven  per  cent. 

499,000 

stwoi 

Seven  per  cent. 

T8Q,000 

6u«; 

Six  per  cent. 

1,647,000 

»s3»; 

Five  per  cent. 

l,0n,500 

tt^Ts; 

Four  per  cent. 

CfiM 

144  9 

Total $4,«9t.lM    |Sn,51l9 


and  crime  for  the  two  years  ending  December 
81,  1880,  to  be  1,001  scouts,  7  fights  with  In- 
dians, 81  Indian  trails  followed,  5  fights  with 
outlaws,  12  outlaws  killed  and  4  wounded,  685 

fugitives  from  justice  arrested,  67  courts  at-    

tended  by  request  of  civil  authorities,  67  jail    i£ay2,i87i 

and  other  guards  furnished,  180  escorts,  152  December  ysri . 

other  assistances  to  civil    authorities,   1,917  mSSmsw.:.: 

horses  and  cattle  recovered,  and  one  Mexican  Juiy0.is76..!.'!! 

child  recovered.  April  |i,  18T9 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Frontier  Battal-      ^       '       

ion  at  an  average  strength  of  165  men,  for  the 

year  ending  February  28,  1879,  was  $128,492, 

or  $748  per  man.    The  force  of  107  men  for  The  bonded  debt  has  been   reduced  nnee 

the  year  ending  February  29,  1880,  cost  the  January  1, 1881,  $505,800,  making  a  difierence 

State  $70,770,  or  $661  per  man.  in  interest  of  $84,500. 

The  cost  of  the  force  for  1880  was  at  the  Of  the  debt  as  shown  outstanding  October 

rate  of  $626  per  man,  $122  per  man  less  than  15,  1881,  the  special  funds  own,  about  $2,044,* 

it  was  in  1878,  the  force  having  averaged  112  100,  leaving  in  circulation,  and  lo  the  haodiof 

men  during  the  year.  individuals,  $2,447,020. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  of  the  Railroad  construction  is  making  rapid  pres- 
age to  attend  the  public  schools,  264,252 ;  ress  in  Texas.  The  following  table  exhibitt 
amount  of  State  fund  apportioned,  $860,074.  the  activity  of  construction  in  twelve  moothi, 
In  tlie  thirty-five  principal  cities  and  towns  and  presents  the  name  of  the  road,  the  nnoibar 
there  are  18,346  white  children  and  6,924  col-  of  miles  in  operation  on  September  1, 1880,  Um 
ored,  making  a  total  of  25,270,  or  an  average  number  of  miles  built  during  the  year,  and  tk 
of  722  to  each  place.    The  amount  apportioned  number  in  operation  at  its  ^oae : 
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AMK  OP  BOAD. 

S  '^ 

If 

|l 

d  Texas  Central 

MilM. 

687 

604 

680 

280 

68 

164 

128 

108 

106 

72 

68 

66 

60 

42 

25 

22 

20 

16 

16 

12 

12 

11 

6 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

MilM. 

80 
418 
190 

96 
248 
182 
180 

16 

91 
22 

i9 

60 
20 
28 

MUm. 
667 

\a 

922 

i  and  Great  Northern 

Urriaborir  '^<i  ^^^^  Antonio 
dflo 

720 
826 

801 

do  and  Santa  F6 

296 

it,  Louis 

268 

id  Red  River 

124 

few  Orleans 

106 

mn ...... 

168 

m  Texas  and  Pacific 

Mi  and  West  Texas 

[ooston  and  Henderson .... 
em 

68 
88 
60 
42 

r  Central 

25 

22 

tflchlta 

89 

uid  Orerton 

16 

irazos  and  Colorado 

Tap. 

16 
12 

id  Sabine  Valley 

12 

and  Northwestern 

11 
6 

portation 

c 

8 
60 

cas  and  Mexican 

20 

7.Mf%  Texas 

28 

2,355 

1,684 

4389 

Bronffht  forward 8;278 

St  LoidB,  Texas  and  Onir  of  Mexico 296 

Houston,  Texas  and  Red  Rirer 420 

Texas  Western  branches 1,610 

Austin  and  Northwestern 170 

GalTeston  and  Ea^  Pass  Air-Ilne 860 

Galveston  and  St  Loois 846 

Paris  and  Great  Northern. 28 

Unntsville,  New  Orleans  and  Western 210 

Austin  and  Soatheastem. 420 


8  the  Texas  and  St.  Loais,  East  Line 
River,  Texas-Mexican,  Hooston,  East 
;  Texas,  Texas  Western,  Galveston, 
ad  Oolorado,  Longview  and  Sabine 
id  the  Sabine  Pass  and  Northwestern 
w-gange  roads,  the  others  of  standard 

ition  to  the  above,  trains  were  mn- 
he  extension  in  Texas  of  the  Atohi- 
ika  and  Santa  F6,  from  the  State  line 
El  Paso,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  to  the 
El  Paso — distance  eight  miles — there 
nto  Mexico. 

lifomia  Southern  Pacific — Hnntington 
s  also  being  pushed  from  £1  Paso  east 
Rio  Grande,  and  trains  were  ronning 
^aso  to  Fort  Quitman,  a  distance  of  85 

1st  of  September,  1880,  there  were 
on  2,401  miles  of  standard  gauge  and 
of  narrow  gauge  in  the  State ;  total, 
OS.  Constructed  since,  1,275  miles  of 
fi^uge  and  259  miles  of  narrow  gauge ; 
34  miles.  Total  in  operation,  4,889 
which  3,676  miles  are  standard  gauge 
ailes  are  narrow  gauge.  There  have 
rtered  since  September  1,  1880,  the 
lines  and  branches,  with  the  mileage 

• 

MOm. 

^Bss  and  Denison. 820 

,  Texas  and  Mexican 440 

adeand  El  Paso 60 

•rk,  Texas  and  Mexican 200 

onio  and  Gulf  Air-Une 120 

onio  and  Border 140 

>rth  and  Bio  Grande 186 

[iouisian*  and  Western  .  110 

*ass  and  Texas  Northern 205 

[exican  branches 1,108 

lorado  and  Santa  F6  branches 140 

od  8t  Louis  branches 220 

indWestem 80 


Total  proposed  miles 7,021 

The  above  does  not  include  mileage  proposed 
under  the  amendments  to  the  charters  of  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  and  Texas  Central 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  twelve  months 
$19,000,000  were  expended  in  the  State  in 
railway-building.  The  taxable  values,  besides 
this  increase,  permanently  added  to  the  wealth 
of  the  State  by  railways  constructed,  amount 
to  over  $20,000,000,  and  the  resultant  increase 
in  value  of  other  property  must  also  be  very 
great.  The  increase  in  population  can  not  be 
estimated,  but  has  been  very  large. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Texas  had  830  miles 
of  railway  in  operation,  and  from  that  time  until 
1868  had  been  constructed  only  183  miles.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  year  following  there  was 
up  to  January,  1880,  the  number  of  miles  in 
operation  indicated  in  the  annexed  table,  viz. : 


Mi]«i. 

January  1,  1868 618 

January  1,  1869 618 

January  1,  1870 683 

January  1,  1871 711 

January  1,  1872 866 

January  1,  1878 1,078 

January  1,  1 874 1,578 

January  1,  1876 1,650 


IfUc*. 

January  1,  1876 1,686 

January  1,  1877 2,081 

January  1,  1878 2,210 

January  1,  1879 2,428 

January  1,  1860 2,601 

September  1,  1880 2,856 

September  1,  18S1 4,SS'J 


SARNINOS     Of    RAILWAYS,   BT    LAST    RXPORTS  TO  THE 


ROADS. 


STATE  COMPTROLLER. 


Texas  and  Pacific. 

IntematioDal  and  Great  Northern 

Texas  Central , 

Gull;  Colorado  and  Santa  Fh 

Central  and  Montgomery 

Waxahachle  Tap , 

Bio  Qrande 

Henderson  and  Overton 

Galveston,  Houston  and  Henderson 

Texas  Transportation 

Louisiana  Western 

Missouri  Psclflc 

Houston,  £ast  and  West  Texas 

Gulf,  Western  Texas  and  Pacific. 

East  Line  and  Red  Biver. 

Houston  and  Texas  Central 

Georffetown 

Longview  and  Sabine  Valley. 

Galveston.  Harrlitburg  and  San  Antonio. 
Texas  and  New  Orleus 


Ekmliin. 

$2,714,167  74 

1,862,194  18 

68,612  86 

166,106  10 

21,029  88 

22,228  06 

118,188  42 

28,609  61 

462,910  67 

60,206  81 

1,962  00 

268,861  46 

96,608  06 

140,688  78 

181,176  86 

8,606369  06 

18,998  81 

6,960  42 

1J»4,788  80 

296,469  86 


Total $11,888,802  21 

Several  railway  companies  failed  to  send  in 
reports. 

Accurate  data  are  not  at  hand  to  show  the 
tonnage  carried  by  the  Texas  lines  during  the 
year,  but  it  is  very  close  to  6,850,000  tons. 
The  number  of  cars  owned  by  the  roads  is 
8,855.  Number  of  miles  run  during  the  year, 
about  9,854,800.  In  the  busy  season,  probably 
5,000  cars  are  daily  in  motion  over  the  several 
roads.  There  are  210  railway  stations  in  Texas 
of  over  200  inhabitants  each.  The  population 
of  the  cities,  towns,  and  stations,  on  all  the 
Texas  railroads,  is  247,283. 

The  Gould  system  of  roads,  as  connected 
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with  Texas,  includes  the  Miswori-Pacific,  the  ^^S^^:::::::::::::::::::::::-  •*SS5 

Iron  Mountain,  Texas  and  Pacific,  International    uoweiL  8T.8W  he^i Ci» 

and  Great  Northern,  Galveston,  Houston  and    Wwi,  UjWa,9«p  poundi Ui^w 

Henderson,  Dallas  aild  Wichita,  and  East  Line  giL^^ai^rnir!^:::::::::::::::::^       tSSSI 

and   Red  River,  and  at  this  time  consists  in    wheat,  2,&ou,ooobosheb s,n&jM 


Texas  of  the  folfowing  mUeage  under  one  and  ^;^',Si^LS^.f. 4IM» 

the  same  management,  viz. :  Texas  and  Pacific,  MiMeiianeotu  pn>diieu*. '.!!  i !!!'.!!'.!.  1. '.'.'..!!'. !       ctyn 

922  miles ;  International  and  Great  Northern  ^^^.^ 

RaOroad,   720  miles;    Missouri  -  Pacific,   802  ^"^ •w,m«.mi 

miles ;  Galveston,  Houston  and  Henderson,  60  The  wholesale  trade  of  Galverton  for  tbe 
miles;  Dallas  and  Wichita,  89  miles;  and  the  jear  ending  July  81,  1881,  amounted  to  $28,- 
£ast  Line  and  Red  River  Narrow-Gauge,  124  608,000.  The  exportation  of  ootton  direct  to 
miles.  Total,  2,167  miles — or  nearly  half  the  foreign  countries  increased  from  294,551  balei 
whole  mileage  of  the  State,  and  more  than  in  1880  to  477,452  bales  in  1881.  Tbe  total 
half  the  mUes  of  standard  gauge.  This  system  value  of  exports  increased  from  $16,710,574  is 
of  roads  is  managed  under  the  name  of  the  In-  1880,  to  $27,020,489  in  1881— exceeding  io 
ternational  Railway  Improvement  Company.  value  by  $10,000,000  the  exportations  of  my 
The  Southern  Pacific  system  comprises  in  previous  year.  It  waa  estimated  that  tbe 
Texas,  as  at  present  organized  and  completed,  spring  cattle-drive  from  Texas  would  namb«f 
the  Louidana  Western,  6  miles ;  Texas  and  289,800  head.  This  does  not  include  the  beef- 
New  Orleans,  106  miles;  Galveston,  Harris-  catde  driven  from  Northwestern  Texas  and  tbe 
burg  and  San  Antonio,  825  miles,  and,  pro-  Panhandle,  which  it  was  estimated  would  reach 
jectod  and  being  rapidly  graded  and  ironed,  4,000  car-loads,  or  about  90,000  head, 
the  Southern  Pacific,  eastward  from  the  Texas  An  election  was  held  on  the  6th  of  SeptciB- 
line  near  £1  Paso  to  meet  the  Galveston,  Har-  ber,  when  a  vote  was  taken  on  two  proposed 
risburg  and  San  Antonio,  extending  westward,  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution,  and  to 
which  meeting  was  expected  to  tase  place  be-  determine  the  site  of  the  State  University ;  tbo 
fore  the  dose  of  1881.  on  Hie  question  whether  the  medical  depart- 
Within  two  years,  forty-one  additional  towns  ment  should  be  separated  from  the  main  ooi- 
of  commercial  importance  have  been  reached  versity.  One  of  the  amendments  afiects  the 
by  rail  or  have  sprung  into  existence ;  and  the  judiciary,  and  the  other  the  Legislature.  Tbe 
value  of  the  Staters  products  has  increased  judiciary  article  and  acts  then  in  force  difided 
from  $57,820,141  in  1878-79,  to  $95,960,980  the  Supreme  Court  into  several  bodies,  em- 
in  1880-^81.  ploying  in  all  nine  judges.  The  amendmeot 
isTiifATB  Of  TBI  coiroN-OROP  Of  TxxAS  fOB  THB  TKiR  provided  for   one   chief -justice  and  six  a>^ 

1880-'81.                        Bd«.  ciate  justices,  to  constitute  the  Supreme  Court, 

HooBton  and  TexM  Central,  transported 485,4fi7  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  Civil  tod 

a£JS!S;J3^d'SSt"N*,X^r:^:::;:;:::;  M  «ri^°«i  »pp«?^»-  ^he  jurisdiction  of  diBtrw 

Qu\t,  Coiomdo  and  Santa  F6 61,619  courts  was  enlargea  by  the  amendment,  wbiie 

T^»»  Wertera. ogl'Sfi  *^^  powers  of  the  lower  courts  were  curtailed. 

Sy!ti^£!S!r^  • ' "7 "•""""      aS^ioi  The  other  constitutional  amendment  provided 

Texas  and  St.  i^niaV... *....*. '/.*.*..... /.v..........     «7,8Ta  for  a  change  in  the  legislative  system.    Legii- 

SXw*?^tS;\S^dPidiii::::::::::::::::::    '^Z  lato""  ^^^j.^  during  regular  ^oj^  «« 

To  Shrereport  by  wagon 84,000  dollars  per  diem  for  Sixty  days,  and  two  dw- 

Sr*^  ^  H®?.*^  :  •  r «  i  ». I*2SX  lars  thereafter.   The  amendment  proposed  thii 

Crossed  the  Sabine  to  Lower  Red  Elver 8,600     ^      •  i  *. s-v*  ^*  »:«.u^^4. !.u  u^u.*i^ 

Corpus  Christi  cotton , 125  Legislatures  might  sit,  without  such  hmiUtMO, 

Houston  local  wagon  reeeims 4,015  for  one  hundred  days.    The  first  amendmeot 

Oalreeton  receipts  br  small  water-craft 4,465  i\afi^nfM\    thft  vote  for  it  hpinff  90  1 49  slid 

HoustoBEast  and  West  Texas  (estimated) 4,176  ^^,  ^®'?*^»  T?®  J^               \  »>€"»fir/"»**/i  *^ 

East  Texas  Railroad 29S  agamst  it  86,647 ;  the  second  was  also  defealed, 

indianou.  ^. .  •  -^ .  • . .^.  • .  • . .;^.  -^^ »J  the  vote  being  12,493  for,  and  44,569  agiiwt 

Qalrestocr,  Houston  and  11  enderson  road 184  -,                  j-   ®  xu                  '•*    au                   oo  n? 

*                                                    For  separating  the  university  there  were  S8,in 

Total 1,860,241  yoteSj  and  against  separation  18,868.    Ansun 

The  foUowing  is  an  exhibit  of  the  amount  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  main  univenit? 

and  values  of  different  articles :  by  a  vote  of  30,918.    Its  chief  coropetitora  were 

Cotton.  1,260,247  bales $56,711,115  Tyler,  18,974 ;   Waoo,  9,799 ;   Thorp  Spring 

mdSiuSfeSS  ^°"dl l4?^446  8,217;  and  Lampasas,  2,829.     For  the  site  of 

CaiS',78LS4heJd0nciadingdrivej^';              i6;928;oi8  the   medical  department,  Galveston  wm  •^ 

Horses  and  mules,  88,175  head. 1,408,750  lected  by  a  vote  of  29,741  to  12,586  for  E(m- 

25SJ?'S?SrjSti::::::::.:::::;::::;;:  &W  ton,  iu  chief  competitor,  xbe  R««enu  of  tu 

Cotton-seed  cake  and  oil 1,842,815  University  met  in  Austin  on  the  loth  of  NoveiB- 

?***^riS5i£I22**^*' ^1470  ^r,  »^^  established  the  several  departmeoto 

'**'"*  °^        ' of  the  institution,  adopted  a  ireneral  plan  for 4 

Toui 195,960,980  university  building,  and  appointed  a  coininit- 

At  the  close  of  the  commercial  year  ending  tee  to  ascertain  what  structures  will  be  needed 

August  81,  1879,  the  Staters  products  were  es-  for  the  medical  department,  and  provide  tk« 

timated  and  valued  as  follows :  same. 
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e  population  of  Texas  by  ooonties,  as    as  compared  with  the  returns  for  1870,  is  as 
7  reported  by  the  census  for  1880,  and    follows : 
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84 
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82 
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83 
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28 
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11,796 
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8 
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Oainat 

Galveston . . 

Gana 

OllloBpie 

GoUad 

GonziUea.... 

Gray 

Grayson 

Grere 

Grimes 

Goadalape. . 

Hall 

Hamilton . . . 
Hansford . . . 
Hardeman . . 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison  . . . 

Hartley , 

IlaskeU.  ... 

Hayes 

Hempbin ... 
Henderson.. 

Hidalgo 

HiU 

Hood 

Hopkins...., 

Houston . 

Howard 

Hunt ., 

Hutchinson . 

Jack 

Jackson 

Jasper. 

Jefferson 

Johnson . . . . . 

Jones. 

Karnes 

Kanftnan . . . , 
KendaU.... 

Kent 

Kerr 

Kimble 

King 

Kinney , 

Knox. 

Lamar , 

Lampasas  ... 

La  8alle 

Lavaca  

Lee 

Leon 

Liberty 

Limestone . . , 
Lipscomb. . . , 
Live  Oak... 

Llano 

Lubbock. 

Lynn 

McCnlloch.. 
McLennan.. 
McMullen  . . 

Madison. 

Marion 

Martin 

Mason 

Matafforda.. 
Maverick . . . . 

Medina 

Menard 


1880. 


8 

84,181 

86 

0,828 

0,832 

14,840 

06 

88,108 

8,680 

18,608 

12,202 

86 

6,860 

18 

00 

1,870 

27,859 

20,177 

100 

48 

7,555 

149 

9,785 

4,847 

16,664 

6,125 

10,461 

16,702 

00 

17,280 

00 

6,626 

2,728 

^779 

8,489 

17.911 

046 

8,270 

1^448 

2,768 

92 

2,168 

1,848 

40 

4,487 

77 

87,198 

0,421 

789 

18,641 

8,987 

12,817 

4,999 

16,246 

69 

1,994 

4,962 

20 

9 

1,668 

86,984 

701 

0,890 

10,988 

12 

2,650 

8,940 

8,967 

4,498 

1,289 


1870. 


10,890 

•  •  •  •  • 

8,566 
8,628 
8,901 

•  •  B  •  • 

14,887 


13,218 
7,282 

•  •  •  •  • 

783 


1,460 
17,870 
18,241 


4,088 

■  •  •  •  • 

6,786 
2,887 
7,408 
8,586 
18,601 
8,147 

•  •     •    B     • 

10,891 

•  •  •  ■   • 

694 
8,278 
4,218 
1,906 
4,928 

•  •  •  •  • 

1,700 
6.890 
1,6^6 


1,C42 
72 

1^204 

•  •  •  •  • 

10,790 

1,844 

69 

9,168 

•  •  •  •  • 

6,628 
4,414 
8,091 

•  •  •  ■  • 

852 
1^879 


178 
18,000 

280 
4,061 
8,562 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

678 
8,877 
1.951 
2,078 

€67 


COUNTIES. 


Milam 

Mitchell 

Montagne. 

Montgomery  — 

Morris 

Motley 

Nacogdoches.... 

Navarro 

Newton 

Nolan  

Nneoes 

Oldham 

Orange 

Palo  Pinto 

Panola 

Parker 

Pecos 

Polk 

Potter 

Presidio 

Bains 

Randall 

Red  River 

Refbglo 

Roberu 

Robertson 

Rockwall 

Runnels 

Rusk 

Bablne 

Ban  Augustine.. 

Ban  Jacuito 

Ban  Patricio 

Ban  Baba 

Bcurry 

Bhackelford 

Bhelby 

Bmith 

BomervelL 

Btarr 

Btephens 

Btonewall 

Bwisber 

Tarrant 

Tayter 

Throckmorton . . 

Titus 

Tom  Green 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

upshur 

Uvalde 

VanZandt 

Victoria 

Walker 

Waller 

Washington .... 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler 

Wichita 

WUbarger 

Williamson 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wood 

Young 

ZapaU 

Zavalla 


iMBUte. 


1880. 


18,689 

117 

11,257 

10,154 

0,082 

84 

11,690 

81,708 

4,860 

640 

7,678 

887 

8,988 

0,880 

18,819 

1^870 

1,607 

7,189 

88 

8,878 

8,080 

8 

17,194 

1,080 

88 

88,888 

8.984 

980 

18,986 

4,161 

^oe4 

6,186 
1,010 
0,884 

108 
8,087 
9,028 
81,868 
8,049 
8,804 
4,720 

104 
4 

84  on 

1,786 
711 

04)69 

8,610 
87.028 

4,910 

^620 
10,266 

2,041 
12,619 

6,289 
12,024 

9,024 
27,060 

0,278 

4,049 

018 

488 

126 

10,100 

7,118 
16,601 
11,218 

4,786 

8,686 
410 


1,091,749 


1870. 


8,984 

•  •  •  •  • 

890 
6,468 


9,614 
8,879 
8,187 

•  •  •  •  • 

8,970 

•  ■  •  •  • 

1,800 

io,ii9 

4,186 

•  •  •  •  • 

8,707 

•  •  •  •  a 

1,686 


10,608 
2,884 

•  •  •  •  • 

9,990 


16,916 
8,806 
4,196 

•  •  •  •  • 

608 
1,486 

•  •  •  «  • 

466 

^788 
16,088 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

4,104 
980 


0,78Q 


ii,e88 

■  •  •  •  « 

18,108 
4,141 
0,010 

18,089 

SOI 

6,494 

4,860 

9,776 

•  •  •  •  • 

88,104 
2,610 
8,426 


6,868 
2,066 
1,460 
6,894 

185 
1,488 

188 


818,679 


I  the  9th  of  November  the  State  Capitol 
destroyed  by  fire.  Nearly  all  the  State 
*ds  were  saved,  as  were  also  the  plains  of 
lew  Oapitol  which  was  about  to  be  built, 
e  nnmber  of  penitentiary  convicts  in  the 
S  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  commis- 
r,  is  2,157.  The  nnmber  in  December, 
,  was  1,788.  The  present  distribution  of 
lets  is  as  follows: 


In  the  penitentiary  walls 848 

On  railroad  construction  trains 166 

Engaged  In  prison  construction  at  Rusk 866 

In  wM)d-cutang  camps 816 

At  Kelly's  iron-fhmaoe 104 

On  plantations 1,088 

Miacellanaous 89 

The  lessees  pay  for  each  convict  $3.01,  mak- 
ing for  twenty-three  months  a  sum  total  of 
$136,321.65,  more  than  $5,000  per  montli.  The 
amount  to  be  paid  out  by  the  State  for  im- 
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proyements  on  the  prison  at  Hontsyille  and  TRELAWNEY,  Edward  John,  the  frieod 

bailcUng  the  new  prison  at  Rusk  is  $182,-  and  biographer  of  Bjron  and  Shellej,  vat 

076.87.  born  in  the  south  of  England,  March  10, 1792; 

In  tiie  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylnm  there  are  died  at  Sompting,  a  small  Tillage  near  Wortb- 

80  pnpils  in  attendance,  50  boys  and  30  girls,  iDg,  in  Sussex,  England,  Augnst  13,  1881.    He 

while  the  capacity  of  the  institution  is  100.   It  was  a  younger  son  of  a  well-known  Cormsh 

requires  an  expense  of  $220  per  capita  to  sup-  family,  and  from  his  earliest  years  lived  a  life 

port  the  pupils.  of  strange  adventure  and  reckless  daring,  which 

THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  ob  Isles,  a  group  he  describes  in  that  most  exciting  narrttiT«, 
of  rocky  and  wooded  isles  and  islets  in  the  ^*  The  Adventures  of  a  Younger  Son,*' his  first 
river  St.  Lawrence,  beginuing  at  the  point  literary  work,  published  in  1830.  Before  thit 
where  the  river  emerges  from  Lake  Ontario,  time,  Captain  Trelawney  had  roamed  over  the 
above  Kingston,  and  extending  to  Brockville,  wide  world.  Soon  after  leaving  college  be 
where  it  first  narrows  and  begins  to  follow  a  met  with  Shelley *s  '^  Queen  Mab,^  and  iron 
regular  stream-bed.  The  expanse  which  is  that  time  Shelley  was  his  deity.  In  the  wis- 
studded  with  these  isles  is  called  the  Lake  ot  ter  of  1821-^22  he  made  the  personal  acquaint- 
the  Thousand  Islands.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  ance  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  at  Pisa  and  Spe^ 
long,  and  in  places  nine  miles  broad.  The  zia.  Swimming  he  had  previously  learned 
isles,  great  and  small,  are  between  1,600  and  from  the  natives  of  the  South  Seas,  and  both 
1,800  in  number.  In  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  the  in  swimming  and  shooting  be  surpassed  Lord 
number  is  stated  to  be  1,692.  Several  of  them  Byron  himself.  It  was  Trelawney  who  di- 
are  of  considerable  size,  and  contain  valuable  rected  the  burning  of  Shelley's  remains  on  the 
farming-lands.  The  boundary-line  of  1818  sea-shore,  and  it  was  Trelawney  who  dlstrib- 
does  not  follow  the  middle  of  the  river,  but  is  uted  small  portions  of  his  ashes  to  Byron,  Leifb 
deflected  so  as  to  leave  Wolfe  and  Howe  Islands  Hunt,  and  others,  and  who  bought  a  resting- 
in  the  British  dominion,  giving  Carleton,  Grind-  place  for  the  poet^s  remains  in  the  Protestui 
stone,  and  Wells  Islands  to  the  United  States,  burial-ground  at  Rome.  After  these  events 
Wolfe  Island,  the  largest  of  the  archipelago,  he  went  with  Byron  to  Greece,  and  shared  in 
forms  a  fertile  agricultural  district  containing  its  efibrts  for  independence,  carrying  a  roosket- 
9,000  acres.  It  is  thickly  peopled,  and  is  con-  ball  in  his  body  for  fifty-six  years  as  a  me- 
nected  by  a  steam  ferry  with  Kingston.  The  mento  of  that  struggle.  Some  of  the  moA 
most  westerly  island  of  the  group,  Amherst  stirring  events  in  his  volume  published  in  1858, 
Island,  lies  well  out  in  the  lake.  It  contains  entitled  ^^  Records  of  Shelley,  Byron,  and  the 
5,000  acres  of  cultivated  land.  Oarleton  Island,  Author,*'  relate  to  Trelawney 's  life  in  the  caves 
on  which  in  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  on  Parnassus,  and  to  his  curious  escapes  from 
War  the  British  erected  a  strong  fortress  on  the  friend  and  foe.  On  taking  the  field,  Odysseoa^ 
site  of  former  French  fortifications,  contains  the  Greek  leader,  deposited  his  family  in  hii 
1,274  acres.  The  fortress,  which  was  called  retreat  on  Mount  Parnassus,  which  he  confided 
the  ^ing^<3  Garden,  was  taken  by  the  Americans  to  the  care  of  Captain  Trelawney,  who  had  re- 
in the  War  of  1812,  and  destroyed.  Grenadier  cently  married  his  daughter.  Half  a  centory 
Island  has  a  dairy  farm,  and  on  several  of  the  ago  he  drifted  to  the  New  World,  spending 
larger  islands  co-operative  dairying  is  carried  some  six  months  in  traveling  through  the  Unit^ 
on  with  success.  ed  States  and  Canada.     Amons  his  Americaa 

The  Thousand  Islands  are  visited  by  large  friends  were  Fitz-Greene  HaUeck,  and  General 

numbers  of  persons  in  the  warmer  months  ot  Patterson,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  fond  of 

the  year,  attracted  by  the  picturesque  scenery,  relating  that  on  visiting  the  eccentric  Trelaw- 

tbe  cool  air  which  is  always  stirring,  and  the  ney  at  Jones's  Hotel,  in  Philadelphia,  he  fonnd 

opportunities  for  sport.     The  fishing  and  fowl-  him  sitting  up  in  bed,  eating  apple-aance  oot 

ing  facilities   of  this   region  are  celebrated,  of  a  huge  bowl  and  drinking  auarts  of  mOt, 

The  largest  muskallonge,  pike,  black  bass,  and  that  comprising  his  twelve-o'clock  breakfast 

pickerel  are  caught  among  these  islands.    Alex-  Like  his  beloved  Shelley,  he  preferred  a  diet 

andria  Bay,  a  village  on  Wells  Island,  is  the  consisting  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  he  nerer 

chief  resort.    It  contains  large  hotels  and  the  made  use  of  any  description  of  hot  food  or 

Oburch  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  a  handsome  drink.    Trelawney  was  a  singularly  ab^teou' 

structure,  with  detached  belfry  in  the  Italian  ous  person,  indulging  in  but  one  solid  me^ 

style.     On  many  of  the  islets  in  this  vicinity  a  day,  and  rarely  drank  anything  but  milk  and 

are  private  cottages  and  villas,  some  of  them  water.     In  "  The  Adventures  of  a  Younger 

of  considerable  architectnral  pretensions.   Vis-  Son  "  he  describes  certain  wild  ^iaodes  of  his 

itors  also  stop  at  Olayton,  on  the  American,  own  strange  career,  when  a  wanderer  in  tbe 

and  Gananoque,  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  far  Efist.     He  was  on  terms  of  intiinacy  wi^ 

many  pitch  tents  on  the  islets.    The  last  of  the  Baron  Kirkup,  '*the  last  of  the  alcbemista,* 

larger  islands  is  Bathurst  Island.    The  current  who  lived  so  long  in  and  near  Florence,  lulj. 

of  the  river  is  swift  and  tortuous  among  these  In  youth  Captain  Trelawney  waa  remarfcaUe 

islands.     The  Thousand  Islands  are  reached  for  his  manly  beauty,  and  at  ei^ty-Uiree,  wbfl 

from  Kingston  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  from  the  writer  last  met  him  in  London,  be  was  ftiO 

Cape  Vinoent  on  the  American  side.  of  a  striking  and  commanding  preaeDoe^  witk 
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bmahj  gray  beard  and  hair,  clear  aqoiliDe  pro-  was  at  an  end.  The  other  great  powers  were 
Ue,  strong,  deeply  recessed,  grayish-bine  eyes,  on  the  alert  to  defend  and  aggrandize  their 
with  an  expressive,  half-smiling,  half-sneering  national  interests  in  the  impending  permuta- 
month.  The  figure  of  the  aged  Arctic  voyager  tions.  The  British  interests  in  Egypt,  and  the 
in  MiUais^s  celebrated  picture,  ^^The  North-  French  and  Italian  rivalry  on  the  Barbary 
west  Passage,*^  is  a  portrait  of  Trelawney ;  but  coast,  were  more  or  less  involved.  England, 
it  does  not  fairly  represent  the  character  and  having  checked  the  Russian  advance  to  Con- 
bearing  of  the  man,  which  seemed  more  like  stantinople  under  Disraeli,  under  the  guidance 
the  stern  old  type  of  the  Scandinavian  sea-  of  Gladstone  saw  her  vital  interests  threat- 
pirate — a  pirate,  perchance,  charmed  into  hu-  ened  by  the  advance  of  Austrian  power  to  the 
manity  and  gentleness  by  the  spiritual  beauty  ^Egean.  Before  coming  into  office,  Gladstone 
of  Shelley's  genius.  Certainly  no  Norse  king  had  uttered  the  warning  of  "  Hands  off  I "  to 
ever  had  a  more  powerful  voice  or  hand.  To  Austria,  and  his  foreign  policy  was  chiefly  di- 
the  end  he  wore  neither  overcoat  nor  flannel  rected  to  heading  off  the  progress  of  Austrian 
ander-clotbing,  and  had  never,  so  he  said,  been  interests  in  that  direction.  This  he  sought  to 
sick.  He  died,  at  last,  without  disease,  simply  accomplish,  not  by  the  old  policy  of  bolstering 
Trom  old  age — the  sole  survivor,  save  one,  of  up  the  declining  strength  of  the  ^'  sick  man '' 
the  group  of  friends  who  were  the  companions  in  Stamboul,  but  by  forming  a  buttress  of  the 
3f  Byron  and  Shelley  at  Spezzia  sixty  years  ^interesting  nationalities '^  of  the  Balkans,  and 
ago.  That  one  is  Shelley's  Jane,  to  whom  by  strengthening  Greece  and  preventing  this 
those  fine  lines  of  his  last  year,  "The  Rec-  "country  with  a  future"  from  being  absorbed 
Dllection,"  and  "Jane  with  a  Guitar,"  were  and  amalgamated  through  too  long  "  waiting," 
addressed.  She  still  lives,  and  has  been  twice  with  its  intelligent  race  of  merchants  and  sail- 
married,  her  first  husband,  Captain  Williams,  ors,  and  its  commanding  mercantile  and  naval 
[laving  been  lost  with  Shelley.  Many  years  position,  into  the  looming  military  and  com- 
ifterward  his  widow  married  Mr.  Hogg,  Shel-  mercial  power  which  would  dominate  the  east- 
ley's  first  and  most  intimate  friend,  who  left  ern  Meaiterranean,  when  once  established  in 
Oxford  in  disgust  when  the  gifted  author  of  the  harbors  of  the  .^ean.  The  interests  of 
'  Queen  Mab  "  was  expelled.  In  Trelawney's  Austria  were  already  coming  into  actual  oollis- 
bouse,  among  his  most  highly  prized  treasures,  ion  with  British  interests  in  all  the  old  prov- 
tinng  the  guitar  which  Shelley  bought  at  Pisa  inces  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  which  had  always 
ind  presented  to  Mrs.  Williams  with  the  ex-  been  commercially  tributary  to  Great  Britain, 
^nisite  verses.  It  long  hung  on  his  library-  The  immediate  interest  of  Great  Britain  there- 
wall,  mute  and  with  broken  strings,  but  the  fore  coincided  with  the  purposes  of  Russia  in 
^use  of  melody  which  will  continue  to  echo  checking  the  extension  of  Austrian  influence 
through  many  centuries  to  come.  Some  months  on  the  lower  Danube,  as  well  as  in  the  direo- 
t>efore  his  death  Captain  Trelawney  expressed  tion  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  An  entirely 
91  wish  that  his  body  should  be  burned,  and  new  development  in  the  Eastern  question  was 
that  his  ashes  should  be  buried  at  Rome,  by  the  active  participation  of  Germany.  The 
the  side  of  those  of  Shelley.  Accordingly,  "moral"  support  which  Germany  had  given 
ifter  his  death,  cremation  not  being  permitted  Russia  in  the  Turkish  War,  whether  in  dis- 
in  England,  his  body  was  embalmed  and  placed  charge  of  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  neutrality 
ji  a  zinc  colfin,  in  which  it  was  removed  to  of  Russia  in  the  French  War,  or  for  other  rea- 
Grotha,  Germany,  where  it  was  burned,  four-  sons,  was  now  cast  in  the  other  scale.  The 
^en  days  after  his  death.  A  week  later  his  rivalry  of  German  and  Slavic  interests  had  be- 
ishes  were  laid  in  their  last  resting-place,  in  come  more  pronounced  throughout  the  entire 
^1)6  Protestant  Cemetery  at  Rome,  near  those  length  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  interests  of 
yf  his  friends,  Shelley,  the  poet  Keats,  and  the  Germany  and  Austria  were  felt  to  be  abso- 
irtist  Joseph  Severn.  The  twin  monuments  lutely  identical.  The  Eastern  question,  which, 
>ver  the  two  latter  were  unveiled  in  March,  Bismarck  had  once  said,  involved  no  German 
1882,  on  which  occasion  William  W.  Story,  inlerest  "  worth  the  bones  of  a  Pomeranian 
:he  American  sculptor,  rendered  a  fitting  trib-  musketeer,"  acquired  an  importance  which  was 
ite  to  the  four  friends,  of  whom  Trelawney  not  concealed,  and  the  German  Chancellor 
waa  the  last  survivor.  He  had  no  surviving  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  act  as  the  arbi- 
shildren,  and  Mrs.  Trelawney  died  many  years  ter  of  Europe.  The  eooner  Austria  beconies 
igo,  after  which  event  his  household  was  pre-  established  as  a  Slavic  power,  under  German 
ddod  over  by  an  adopted  niece,  Miss  Emma  influence,  on  the  lower  Danube,  on  the  iEgean, 
Taylor,  to  whom  Trelawney  left  all  his  prop-  and  possibly  at  Constantinople,  the  sooner  the 
3rty,  including  many  valuable  souvenirs  of  German  provinces  of  Austria  and  Russia  will 
Shelley,  Keats,  and  Lord  Byron.  be  brought  into  the  German  Empire,  and  Ger- 
TURKEY.  The  Eastern  question  entered  many  herself,  falling  heir  to  the  Austrian  posi- 
ipon  a  new  phase  after  the  accession  of  the  tion  on  the  Adriatic,  can  commence  a  career 
Liberal  ministry  in  England.  The  triangular  as  a  Mediterranean  power.  Such  was  the  atti- 
intagonisms  of  Russian,  Austrian,  and  British  tude  of  the  powers  when  England  commenced 
interests  and  ambitions  in  the  Balkan  Penin-  her  tactics  to  overthrow  the  Berlin  Treaty  with 
sola  became  acute,  and  the  European  concert  the  Berlin  protocoL 
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With  the  assistance  of  the  energetic  Prossian  ing  to  obtain  a  better  aettlement  bj  threats  o( 

agent,  Wettendor^  the  Turkish  Government,  by  war  and  a  display  of  national  spirit  and  mifi- 

stripping  the  Ottoman  subjects  of  their  last  tary  ardor,  Turkey  took  the  strong  defiaia?e 

possessions  and  collecting  the  taxes  for  1881  ground  left  open  to  her  by  the  French  note, 

and  1882  in  advance,  had,  by  the  beginning  of  and  expressed  a  will'mgDeas  to  make  oonoet- 

1881,  scraped  together  the  means  of  maintain-  sions  in  order  to  preserve  peace  and  aatii^ 

intc  ftn  efifective  army  of  100,000  men.    The  Europe.    A  compromise  had  already  been  of* 

Porte  pursued  its  old  policy  in  the  Greek  fered  by  the  Porte,  in  the  note  of  October  9, 

boundary  question  of  temporizing  and  delay-  1880,  in  explicit  terms. 

ing,  hoping  that  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  A  drcul^  note  was  sent  ont  by  Asaira  Paibt 
great  powers  would  again  break  up  the  £u-  on  the  14th  of  January,  in  which  the  six  signi- 
ropean  concert.  The  Sultan  differed  greatly,  tory  powers  were  invited,  in  view  of  the  dan- 
in  his  strong  will  and  active  mind,  from  his  gers  to  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  critioal 
predecessors,  and  was  prepared  to  defend,  with  relations  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  remit- 
Turkish  obstinacy  and  Mohammedan  fanati-  ing  from  the  precipitate  armament  of  the 
cism,  the  Ottoman  power  in  Europe.  The  old  Greeks,  to  authorize  their  representatives  in 
ally  of  the  Sultan,  Great  Britain,  seemed  ready  Constantinople  to  confer  with  the  Sublime 
to  give  the  signal  for  Greece  to  seize  Epirus  Porte  on  the  question.  The  proposal  was  a^ 
and  Tbessaly,  for  the  Albanians  to  throw  off  cepted  by  the  powers,  and  the  conference  be- 
the  Turkish  yoke,  and  for  the  Bulgarians  to  de-  tween  the  embassadors  and  the  ministen  of 
scend  upon  Roumelia.  The  Austro-German  the  Porte  resulted  in  an  arrangement  which 
alliance  was  alone  interested  in  preserving  the  was  laid  before  the  Greek  Goyermnent  on  tk 
itatiu  quo.  The  Gambettists,  in  France,  were  8th  of  April.  The  Greeks  accepted  this  very  ad- 
disposed  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  the  vantageous  settlement  under  protest,  and  with 
general  conflagration  would  afford,  for  again  ao-  the  threat  that  they  would  redeem  the  rest  of 
quiring  for  their  country  a  controlling  position  the  territory  to  which  they  laid  claim  at  thefint 
in  the  councils  of  Europe.  The  majority  of  the  opportunity.  The  powers  declared  that  thej 
French  Oabinet,  on  the  other  hand,  were  will-  would  assist  in  carrying  out  the  stipulations  of 
ing  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Glermany,  and  the  convention,  and  imike  it  their  own  aSm 
when  Bismarck  assured  them  that  the  French  that  the  Porte  should  not  evade  the  agreemeoi 
occupation  of  Tunis  would  be  approved,witb  or  The  districts  of  Larissa,  Yolo,  and  Trikhala,  is 
without  the  leave  of  England,  France  came  for-  Thessaly,  and  Arta  and  Punta  in  Epirus,  were 
ward  as  the  spokesman  of  the  powers  desirous  ceded  to  Greece.  The  territory  comprised  265 
of  maintaining  the  status  quo  in  the  singularly  square  miles,  including  a  great  part  of  the 
phrased  note  of  Barth^lemy  Saint -Hilaire,  fertile  plains  of  Thessaly,  and  contained  888,* 
dated  December  24^  1880.  In  this  document  the  000  inhabitants,  among  them  48,000  Moham- 
dangers  threatening  the  peace  of  Europe  were  medans.  The  evacuation  took  place  by  zones, 
depicted  in  somber  colors.  Greece,  in  demand-  and  was  concluded  by  the  transfer  of  Yolo  oa 
ing  the  fulfillment  of  the  Berlin  protocol,  was  November  14th.  Military  commissioners  of 
blamed  for  frivolously  attempting  to  provoke  a  the  powers  supervised  the  operations.  A  dis- 
European  war  without  having  any  just  basis  pute  occurred  at  the  last  moment  ooncemiof 
for  her  demands,  and  the  cue  was  given  to  the  stipulation  that  the  boundary  should  fol- 
Turkey  to  continue  her  refusals,  by  describing  low  the  water-partings,  which  the  oonmuaaoa- 
the  terms  of  the  protocol  as  simply  the  advice  ers  took  to  mean  the  crest  of  the  mountaiu, 
of  the  powers  to  Turkey,  and  not  an  arbitra-  but  which  the  Porte  insisted  on  having  con- 
tion  of  the  question.  When  the  French  Gov-  strned  literally.  (For  panicolars  of  the  nego- 
emment  reminded  the  English  Cabinet  of  the  tiations,  see  Greeob.) 

promised  acquiescence  of  their  predecessors  in  The  Tunisian  affair,  and  afterward  the  EgT?- 

the  annexation  of  Tunis,  the  English  ministers  tian  difficulty,  gave  the  Sultan  occasion  to  make 

sought  to  involve  the  French  in  a  difficulty  an  empty  protest  of  his  nominal  aovereigntj  in 

with  the  Porte,  by  declaring  that  Tunis  stood  those  lost  regencies.    This  course  was  favored 

nnder  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  by  England  for  reasons  of  policy.     Since  the 

The  remedy  proposed  by  the  French  Minis-  time  of  Lord  Palmerston  the  Government  of 

ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  for  the  dangers  of  the  England,  when  in  Liberal  hands,  has  been  te- 

situation,  was  a  court  of    arbitration.    The  customed  to  shield  its  interests  in  North  Africa 

Greeks  refused  to  submit  their  claims  a  second  against  the  aggressions  of  other  powers  behind 

time  to  arbitration,  and  made  preparations  os-  the  fiction  of  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultaa. 

tentatiously  for  the  invasion  of  Epirus  and  Abdul-Hamid,  however,  in  asserting  his  legil 

Thessaly,  at  the  end  of  March.    Turkey  forti-  rights  as  lord  paramount,  though  supported 

fied  Arta,  Yanina,  and  the  historical  passes  by  Lord  Granville,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Pafas- 

which  lead  from  Greece  into  the  Thessalian  erston  in  diplomacy,  was  actuated  by  the  Psb- 

plain,  sank  torpedoes  in  the  Dardanelles  strait,  islamic  aspirations  to  which  his  mind  wasdoublj 

and  called  the  redi/»  to  their  colors,  but  with-  susceptible  through  his  reli^ous  character  sod 

held  from  hostilities,  although  able  to  crush  his  personal  ambition.    A  formal  correi^ood- 

the  presumptuous  Greeks.     Both  were  in  the  ence  was  carried  on  with  France  regarding  her 

hands  of  Europe,  but,  while  Greece  was  seek-  interference  in  Tunis,  and  the  ondeniable  iegil 
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proofs  of  the  Sultanas  sozerain  relations  to  the  Ministers  were  dismissed  for  unknown  canses 

Bey  were  given;  but  no  power  save  efifective  several  times  during  1881.    Said  Pasha,  the 

support  to  the  demand,  and  nothing  resulted  Prime  Minister^  has  retained  his  post,  and  is 

but  a  coolness  between  France  and  the  Porte,  considered  indispensable,  though  not  as  the 

The  Sultan  sent  two  commissioners  on  a  secret  responsible  adviser  of  the  Sidtan,  who  has 

mission  into  Egypt,  of  his  own  motion,  during  many  counselors  of  all  sorts  and  conditions, 

the  crisis,  but  they  were  soon  recalled.    There  and  acts  usually  on  roundabout  and  private  in- 
were  signs  of  a  rapprochement  between  the*  formation.    Haunted  by  fears  of  assassination. 

Khedive  and  the  Sultan,  but  the  idea  of  plac-  Abdul-Hamid  remains  secluded  in  his  small 

ing  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Sultan  kiosk.    He  is  extremely  regular  and  temperate 

and  becoming  again  a  vassal  could  only  have  in  his  private  life,  and  modest  in  his  ezpendi- 

been  entertained  for  a  moment  by  the  Viceroy,  tures. 

The  reign  of  Abdul-Hamid  is  characterized  A  fruit  of  the  continuous  dread  of  revolu- 
by  an  extreme  departure  from  the  methods  of  tion,  conspiracy,  and  murder,  which  haunted 
government  which  have  prevailed  at  Stamboul.  the  Sultan  was  the  arrest,  trial,  and  conviction 
This  ambitious,  energetic,  and  devout  Sultan  of  tbe  former  Grand  Yizier  and  celebrated 
has  undertaken  the  personal  direction  of  all  statesman,  Mid  hat  Pasha,  on  the  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  empire.  The  Sublime  Porte,  having  murdered  the  Sultan  Abdul- Aziz.  Ab- 
which  has  been  the  governing  body  for  cen-  dul-Hamid  stood  in  fear  of  his  dethroned 
turies,  is  entirely  effaced;  the  ministers  are  brother  and  Midhat  Pasha,  who  he  thought 
divested  of  all  authority  and  reduced  to  the  were  conspiring  against  him.  The  latter,  who 
position  of  simple  clerka,  and  everything  hangs  had  long  been  Governor-General  of  Syria,  took 
upon  the  word  of  Abdul-Hamid.  The  conse*  refuge  at  the  French  consulate  when  he  neard 
quence  is,  that  the  secret  and  irregular  influ-  of  his  intended  arrest.  The  latter  delivered 
ences,  which  were  formerly  powerful  enough  him  up  to  the  Turkish  authorities  upon  the 
in  the  minor  departments  of  public  life  to  instructions  of  Barth^lemy  Saint- Hilaire,  who 
seriously  interfere  with  the  proper  workings  had  obtained  the  acquiescence  of  the  European 
of  government,  now  control  tne  whole  admin-  cabinets.  Midhat  was  confronted  on  his  trial 
istration.  The  Sultan,  though  possessing  an  by  two  witnesses  (two  wrestlers  who  were  in 
acute  and  active  mind,  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan  at  the  time  of  his 
the  calm  judgment,  a  definite  policy,  and  reso-  death).  From  these  men  a  confession  had  been 
lute  purpose  which  are  reijuisite  for  the  course  extracted  to  the  effect  that  they  had  been  em- 
he  has  chosen.  He  has  discarded  the  organi-  ployed  by  Midhat  Pasha  to  murder  the  deposed 
zation  by  which  the  government  has  been  car-  Abdul- Aziz.  The  real  story  of  Abdul's  death, 
ried  on,  and  has  established  no  other  effective  as  related  by  many  witnesses,  was  that  he 
system.  By  resorting  to  irregular  methods,  he  committed  suicide  with  his  mother^s  shears  in 
has  no  regular  and  reliable  sources  of  informa-  an  inner  room  of  the  harem  a  few  moments 
tion  or  instruments  for  carrying  out  his  re-  after  sending  for  the  shears.  Midhat  Pasha 
solves.  The  result  is  endless  confusion,  vacU-  was  denied  every  opportunity  for  a  legal  de- 
lation, contradiction,  and  cross-purposes.  The  fense,  and,  with  scarcely  a  semblance  of  a  judi- 
fear  of  conspiracy  and  assassination  has  pos-  cial  trial,  in  the  first  instance  and  on  appeal, 
sessed  his  mind  for  a  year  or  two,  and  an  easy  was  convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to 
means  of  gaining  favor  with  Abdul-Hamid  has  death.  On  the  vigorous  protestation  of  the 
been  the  familiar  device  of  pretending  to  un-  British  Government,  the  sentence  was  corn- 
earth  some  desperate  revolutionary  or  murder-  muted  to  banishment  to  Arabia, 
ous  plot  against  him.  The  disastrous  delay  The  methods  by  which  the  money  was  raised 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  to  support  the  large  military  forces  which  were 
Treaty  in  the  Greek  and  Montenegro  boundary  held  in  readiness  at  the  sea-ports  and  in  the 
adjustments;  the  alternate  encouragement  and  Greek  provinces,  were  of  the  most  various  de- 
repression of  the  Albanian  movement,  which  scription.  The  bankers  of  Galata  would  make 
has  exhausted  the  loyalty  of  that  brave  and  no  advances  without  guarantees,  which  the 
vigorous  race ;  the  impotent  assertion  of  suze-  Government  was  unable  to  give.  The  people 
rainty  in  Egypt  and  Morocco ;  and  the  fomeh-  ^were  stripped  of  their  stores,  and  even  of  their 
tation  of  the  hopeless  Pauislamic  propaganda,  ^utensils,  wherever  the  authority  of  the  Sultan 
which  make  the  Porte  the  tool  of  European  was  still  enforced.  The  produce  was  reckoned 
diplomatists  and  Oriental  intriguers,  to  the  at  only  one  third  its  marketable  value,  but  no 
prejudice  of  the  best  interests  of  Turkey — all  more  than  its  value  reached  the  treasury.  In 
originated  with  Abdul-Hamid.  OfiScials  of  all  Constantinople,  where  the  privileges  of  the 
grimes  are  constantly  being  changed  about  or  harem  facilitated  the  concealment  of  valuable 
dismissed  by  order  of  the  Sultan.  Many  young  personality,  the  real-estate  tax  was  levied  for 
and  inexperienced  persons  have  superseded  old  throe  years  in  advance  in  the  form  of  a  forced 
ofiScers.  This  active  interference  in  the  admin-  loan  at  ten  per  cent  interest,  and  a  poll-tax  was 
istrative  departments  is  due  largely  to  the  Sul-  imposed  on  every  male  inhabitant  in  three 
tan^s  earnest  desire  to  root  out  the  abuses  and  classes— one  Turkish  pound  (=  $4.80),  one  half 
corruption  of  the  Turkish  administration,  but  a  pound,  and  twenty  piasters  (one  piaster  = 
produces  greater  confusion  and  inefiSciency.  4*3  cents). 
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The  plundering  sjstem  of  public  finance  is  of  the  debt.    The  amount  of  the  funded  debt 

one  of  the  chief  caused  of  the  dissolution  of  the  is  £191,000,000,  without  deducting  the  portions 

Turkish  Empire.     The  burdens  of  the  Russian  which  fall  to  the  share  of  Greece  and  the  d^ 

wars,  the  commercial  privileges  exacted  by  the  tached  provinces.    The  Porte  demanded  thti 

European  nations  after  they  got  Turkey  in  the  interest  should  be  reckoned  only  on  the 

their  grasp,  and  the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  portion  which   properly  belongs  to  Turkey, 

European  %nd  Greek  money-lenders  and  finan-  which  is  £165,000,000.     The  conclusion  of  the 

cial  go-betweens,  all  combined,  have  not  been  negotiations  was  an  agreement  of  the  Porte  to 

as  exhaustive  as  the  financial  drain  on  the  re-  place  certain  revenues  at  the  disposition  of  the 

sources  of  the  people  caused  by  the  legal  and  bondholders,  and  to  allow  them  a  portion  of 

illegal  extortions  of  the  effendi  officials.     The  the  proceeds  of  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopo- 

Mohammedan  races  are  beginning  to  long  for  lies.      The  nominal  value  of   the   debt  wtt 

release  from  the  yoke  of  the  sultanate  as  ear-  scaled  down  to  about  £100,000,000,  some  of 

nestly  as  the  Ohristiaus ;  and  when  the  belief  the  loans  being  reckoned  at  fifty  per  cent  or 

that  the  Sultan  is  powerless  in  the  hands  of  less  of  their  face  value,  to  wit,  the  DetU  Gi- 

the  Giaours,  to  which  the  frequent  interven-  nerale  and  the  lottery  loan,  while  the  loan  of 

tion  of  the  powers  has  given  rise,  once   be-  1878  was  rated  at  55}  per  cent  of  its  nominal 

comes  settled,  then  the  reverence  for  the  Oa-  value.    The  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  reduced 

liph  will  vanish,  and  the  last  prop  fall  from  nominal  value  of  the  debt  was  fixed  at  a  maxi- 

under  the  Ottoman  Empire.  mum  rate  of  four  per  cent,  and  the  maximmn 

The  creditors  of  the  Turkish  Government  annual  reduction  of  principal  at  one  per  oenl 

organized  an   onset,   under   the   auspices    of  The  specifications  of  the  agreement  are  to  be 

British  diplomacy,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain-  executed  under  the  direction  of  an  administrs- 

ing  substantial  guarantees  for  the  payment  of  tive  council  representing  the  bondholders  «t 

the  interest  and  principal  of  their  bonds.    A  Constantinople. 

meeting  of  the  largest  bondholders  was  held  in        The  Albanian  League,  which  constitnted  the 
London,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  go  to  rebel  organization,  first  appeared  on  the  soeDe 
Oonstantinople  and  secure  or  obtain  the  ac-  during  the  negotiations  preceding  the  Treatj  of 
ceptance  of  a  scheme  of  liquidation.    The  com-  San  Stefano  in  1878.  The  Mussulman  Amantsof 
mittee  suggested  to  the  Porte  that  certain  rev-  the  Sandjak  of  Prizrend,  perturbed  at  the  pros- 
enues  should  be  reserved  for  the  payment  of  pect  of  the  enlargement  of  Montenegro,  Senrift, 
the  interest.    It  was  proposed  to  apply  the  and  Bulgaria  at  the  expense  of  Albania,  met  to 
receipts  from  customs  and  monopolies  to  this  consider  what  course  they  would  take.    The 
object.     The  Turkish  Government  raised  no  heads  of  the  clans  took  the  national  oath— the 
serious  objections ;  but  the  creditors  found,  on  Vessa — together  in  April,  that  no  acts  of  blood- 
examining  the   matter,   that   there  were  no  revenge  would  be  committed,  and  all  qusrreh 
assets  in  the  Treasury.    Russia  raised  an  ob-  should  have  a  truce  till  St.  Demetrius  s  Daj: 
jection  to  the  appropriation  of  the  Bulgarian  that  every  clan  should  get  together  sufficient 
tribute  to  this  purpose,  claiming  that  it  was  quantities  of  arms,  munitions,  and  provisions, 
reserved  for  the  payment  of  the  war  indem-  and  that  for  the  present  no  recruita  should  be 
nity.    The  committee  finally  proposed  that  the  furnished  tp  the  Government  or  taxes  paid.  In 
supervision  of  the  collection  of  the  taxes  and  Prizrend  a  grand  council  of  all  the  chiefs  wss 
the  general  administration  of  specific  provinces  held,  and  the  constitution  of  the  League  wis 
be  given  to  them.    This  was  tantamount  to  drawn  up  and  signed  by  forty-seven  Mussol- 
the  system  of  comptrol  introduced  in  Egypt,  man  delegates,  calling  themselves  the  Commit- 
Russia,  to  checkmate  any  design  of  the  British  tee  of  National  Defense.   This  document  stated 
Government  to  establish  such  an  administrative  that  the  League  was  formed  for  the  purpoee 
control  in  any  part  of  Turkey,  now  made  a  of  defending  the  integrity  of  the  national  te^ 
formal  demand  that  terms  should  definitely  be  ritory,  and  of  excluding  every  government  ex- 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  Russian  war  in-  cept  that  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  League  coo- 
demnity  of  £35,000,000,  and  proposed,  in  lieu  stituted  itself  a  provisional  government,  whidi 
of  oth^r  guarantees,  to  administer  some  prov-  superseded  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  where 
ince  of  Turkey — Armenia,  for  example — and  necessary.    All  who  opposed  its  purposes^  wad 
collect  the  taxes  for   the    payment    of  her  all  who  deserted  it,  were  threatened  with  pan- 
claim,  ishment.    Some  conflicts  followed  upon  the 

The  first  Question  which  came  up  between  movements  of  this  League,  and  much  excite- 

the  bondholders  and  the  Porte  was  the  amount  ment,  but  no  important  results  were  effected. 
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UNITED  STATES.     The  AdministratioD  of  i>liahmcnt  of  its  great  objects.    Under  this  Constitu- 

President  Hayes  was  closed  without  special  ^^^  *^®  boundaries  of  freedom  have  been  enlarfjed, 

incident    A  Cabinet  change  took  place  near  f^'^tr^^T^^^t:^"^^; 

the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  elements  of  national  life  has  indicated  the  wisdom  of 

the  resignation  of  Secretary  Thompson,  of  the  its  foimders,  and  given  new  hope  to  their  descendants. 

Navy  Department,  to  accept  the  position  of  Under  this  Constitution  her  people  long  ago  made 

American  representative  of  the  Panama  Canal  themselves  sale  against  danger  from  without,  and  sc- 

Companr,    His  succ««or  was  Nathan  Goif.  ^afl  4°e' ^ 'SX"u,e"c'oS,lu*aSS^'?;vlF-^*>!: 

Jr.,  of  Virgmia.     Justice  bwayne,  of  the  8u-  States  have  been  added  to  the  Union,  with  constitu- 

preme  Court,  having  retired  from  the  bench,  tions  and  laws  fhimed  and  enforced  by  their  own 

Mr.  Stanley  Matthews,  of  Ohio,  was  appointed  cJ^^ens  to  secure  the  manitbld  blessing  of  local  self- 

as  his  successor,  but  faUed  of  confirmation  be-  5?!f™™®''*-  '^^^  j"*^^^^^^'*  ""{  ^^Jf  ^?2^i^^"/*?'^ 
#«.«  4U«  ^i^«  ^Ai>  -.  1  w""i  "^viwu  u^  jj^^  covers  an  area  fifty  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
fore  the  close  of  the  regular  session  of  Congress,  original  thirteen  States,  and  population  twenty  times 
in  consequence  of  opposition  in  the  Senate,  ffrcater  than  that  of  1780.  Thesupreme  trial  of  the 
The  calling  of  a  special  session  of  the  Senate,  Constitution  came  at  last  under  the  tremendous  press- 
to  begin  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  the  veto  of  ?"<>**  «▼»!  war-  We  ourselves  are  witnesses  that  the 
♦Ka  Ain^;Yi»  k;ii  ^r^  fK^  i«of  a1^  ^e  ♦k^  v^^4-^  Union  emerged  from  the  blood  and  flreol  that  con- 
the  fiindmg  bill,  on  the  last  day  of  the  1  orty-  fljet  purifledlmd  made  stronger  for  all  beneficent  pur- 
Bixtb  Congress,  were  the  only  other  moments  poses  of  good  government:  and  now,  at  the  clo«e  of 
worthy  of  note.  this  firet  centunr  of  growtn,  with  inspirations  of  its 
The  inauguration  of  General   Garfield,    on  history  in  their  hearts,  our  people  have  lately  viewed 

the  4th  of  March,  was  attended  with  an  un-  S?  j??"^^^''''  f  the  nation,  oassed  jiidgment  upon 

1  ^:ii«.            J    •   •     T     1            J  i.     ""   ""  the  conduct  and  opmions  of  political  parties,  and  have 

psual  mihtary  and  civic  display,  and  took  place  registered  theu-  wUl  concerA^ing  the  future  adrainis- 

in  the  Senate-chamber,  m  the  presence  of  the  tration  of  the  Government.    To  interpret  and  to  exe- 

two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  Jjjstices  of  the  cute  that  will  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  is 

Supreme  Court,  diplomatic  representatives  of  ^J?  paramount  duty  of  the  Executiye.    Even  from 

r^t^iwi..  naf;^r«o  «r./i  »  i»»»^  ^r^*.^^»»«^  ^#  „:«:»^.«  *'^*  ""^t  rBvicw,  It  IS  manliest  that  the  nation  is 

other  natoons,  and  a  large  concourse  of  visitors,  resolutely  facing  the  front,  resolved  to  employ  the 

tSetore  the   oath  of  omce  was  administered,  best  energies  in  developing  the  great  possibilities  of 

the  President-elect  was  introduced  by  Senator  the  f^iture,  sacredly  preserving  whatever  has  been 

Pendleton,  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  g»hied  to  liberty  and  a  good  Government  during  the 

At  his  right,  on  the  platform,  sat  Chief-Justice  ^t^^'^^l  ♦iP"'' j?2P'®  are  determined  to  leave  beliind 

■nT..        ®u«    la.    ^     T%      'J     I  Vt     '  "  **°''*^*'  them  all  these  bitter  controversies  conccrninf  thmira 

^?.    V  ^^  l^^/eft,   ex-President  Hayes ;  and,  which  have  been  hrevocably  settled,  and  further  dS- 

behind  him,  Mrs.  Hayes,  the  wife  and  vener-  cussion  of  which  can  only  stir  up  strife  and  delay 

able  mother  of  the  new  President,  and  Vice-  ^cir  onward  march.    The  supremacv  of  the  nation 

President-elect  Arthur.  The  address  was  as  fR^  '*f.  ^*^»  *'^°"^^.  ^  °®  ^^^?  Buhjiect  of  debate. 
follows  •  discussion,  which  for  a  half  century  threatened 
.  ^jjg  existence  of  the  Union,  was  closed  at  last  in  the 
FKLLow-Cmzwrs :  We  stand  to-day  upon  an  emi-  high  court  of  war,  by  a  decree  from  which  there  is  no 
uence  which  overlooks  a  hundred  veais  of  national  appeal,  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in 
life,  a  centurv  crowded  with  perilfi,  out  crowned  with  pursuance  thereof  are.  and  shall  continue  to  be,  the 
triumphs  of  liberty  and  law.  Before  continuing  our  supreme  law  of  the  land,  binding  alike  upon  the 
inward  march,  let  us  pause  on  this  height  for  a  mo-  States  and  the  people.  This  decree  does  not  disturb 
uent  to  strengthen  our  faith  and  renew  our  hope  by  the  autonomy  of  tne  States  or  interfere  with  anv  of 
I  glance  at  the  pathway  along  which  our  people  have  their  necessary  rights  of  local  government,  but  it  does 
Taveled.  It  is  now  thrc^  days  more  than  a  nundred  fix  and  establish  the  permanent  supremacy  of  the 
{rears  since  the  adoption  of  tne  first  written  Constitu-  Union.  The  will  of  tne  nation,  speaking  with  the 
;ion  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Articles  of  Confed-  vehemence  of  battle  and  through  an  amended  Consti- 
jration,  and  perpetual  Union.  The  new  republic  was  tution,  has  fulfilled  the  great  promise  of  1776  by  pro- 
hen  beset  with  danger  on  every  hand.  It  had  not  olaiminff  liberty  throughout  the  land  to  all  the  inhab- 
^nquered  a  place  in  the  family  of  nations.  The  de-  jtants  thereof.  The  elevation  of  the  negro  race  from 
risive  battle  of  the  war  for  independence,  whose  ccn-  slavery  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  is  the  most 
cnnial  anniversary  will  soon  be  gratefully  celebrated  important  political  chan^  we  have  known  since  the 
It  Yorktown,  had  not  yet  been  fought.  The  colo-  adoption  or  the  Constitution  of  1787.  No  thoughtful 
lists  were  struggling  not  only  against  the  armies  of  a  man  can  fail  to  appreciate  its  beneficial  eflccts  upon 
nreat  nation,  but  aj^inst  the  settled  opinions  of  man-  our  institutions  and  the  people.  It  has  freed  us  from 
[ind,  for  the  world  did  not  then  believe  that  the  su-  the  perpetual  danger  of  war  and  dissolution :  it  has 
>reme  authority  of  the  government  could  be  safely  added  immensely  to  the  moral  and  industrial  forces 
ntrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  the  people  them-  of  our  people ;  it  has  liberated  master  as  well  as  slave 
elves.     We  can  not  overestimate  the  fervent  love  of  from  tne  relation  which  wronged  and  enfeebled  both. 


rial,  that  the  confederation  of  States  was  too  weak  to  usefulness.     It  has  jpven  a  new  inspiration  to  the 

oeet  the  necessity  of  a  vi^rous  and  expanding  re-  power  of  self-help  m  both  races  by  making  labor 

fublic,  they  boldly  set  it  aside,  and  in  its  stead  estab-  more  honorable  to  the  one  and  more  necessary  to  the 

ished  a  national  Union,  founded  directly  upon  the  other.    The  infiuence  of  this  force  will  grow  greater, 

rill  of  the  people,  endowed  with  ftill  powers  of  self-  and  bear  richer  fruit  with  coming  years.     No  doubt 

reservation  and  with  ample  authority  for  the  aocom-  ^e  great  change  has  caused  serious  disturbance  to 


\ 
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our  Southern  oommunitiefi.  This  is  to  be  deplored, 
though  it  was  perhaps  unavoidable;  but  those  who 
resisted  the  cha^ige  should  remember  that  under  our 
institutions  there  was  no  middle  ground  for  the  negro 
race  between  slavery  and  equal  citizenship.  There 
can  be  no  permanent  disfranchised  peasantry  in  the 
United  States.  Freedom  can  never  yield  its  fullness 
of  blessings  so  long  as  the  law  or  its  administration 
places  the  smallest  obstacle  in  the  pathway  of  any 
virtuous  citizen.  The  emancipated  race  has  made  re- 
markable progress  with  imquestionable  devotion  to 
the  Union,  with  patience  and  jientleness  not  bom  of 
fear.  They  have  followed  the  Tight  as  God  gave  them 
to  see  the  light.  They  are  rapidly  laying  the  material 
foundation  of  self-support ;  widening  the  circle  of  in- 
telligenc3,  and  beginniajr  to  en^oy  the  blessings  that 
gathered  around  the  homss  of  industrious  oeople. 
They  deserve  the  generous  encouragement  of  all  good 
men.  So  far  as  my  authority  can  lawfully  extend, 
they  shall  enjoy  full  and  equal  protecdon  of  Consti- 
tution and  laws.  The  fuU  and  free  enjoyment  of 
equal  suflfra^  is  still  a  Question,  and  a  frank  state- 
ment of  the  issue  may  ^a  its  solution.  It  is  alle^jed 
that^  in  many  places,  honest  local  government  is  mi- 
possible  if  the  muss  or  uneducated  negroes  are  allowed 
to  vote.  These  are  grave  allegations.  So  far  as  the 
latter  b  true,  it  is  tne  only  palliation  that  can  be 
offered  for  opposinfl^  the  freedom  of  the  ballot.  Bad 
lo3al  government  Is  certainly  a  ^reat  evil,  which 
ought  to  be  prevented,  but  to  violate  the  freedom  and 
sanctity  of  suffrage  is  more  than  an  evil ;  it  is  a  crime, 
which,  if  i^rsisted  in,  will  destroy  the  Qovemment 
itself.  If  m  other  lands  it  bo  high  treason  to  com- 
pass the  death  of  the  Kinz,  it  should  be  counted  no 
less  a  crime  here  to  strangle  our  sovereigo  power  and 
stifle  its  voic3.  It  has  been  said  that  unsettled  ques- 
tions have  no  pity  for  the  repose  of  nations ;  it  should 
be  said,  with  the  utmost  emphasis,  that  this  question 
of  suffrage  will  never  give  repose  or  safety  to  the 
States  or  to  the  nation  until  each,  within  it^  own  juris- 
diction, mikes  and  keepn  the  t>allot  free  and  pure  by 
the  stroni^  sanctions  of  the  law.  But  the  danger 
wiiich  arises  from  iterance  in  the  voter  con  not  do 
denied.  It  covers  a  field  far  wider  than  that  of  negro 
suffrage,  and  the  present  condition  of  that  race.  It  is 
a  danger  that  lurks  and  hides  in  the  sources  and 
foundations  of  ^wer  in  every  State.  We  have  no 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  disaster  that  maj 
be  brought  upon  us  by  ignorance  and  vice  in  the  citi- 
zens, when  joined  to  corruption  and  fraud  in  suffrage. 
The  voters  of  the  Union,  who  make  and  unmuwo 
constitutions,  and  upon  wnoso  will  hang  the  desti- 
nies of  our  governments,  can  transmit  their  supremo 
authority  to  no  successors  save  the  coming  generation 
of  voters  who  are  sole  heirs  of  sovereign  powers.  If 
that  generation  comes  to  its  inheritance,  olinded  by 
ignorance  and  corrupted  by  vice,  the  mil  of  the  re- 

Eublic  will  be  certam  and  remediless.  The  census 
as  already  sounded  the  alarm  in  the  appalling  figures 
which  mark  how  dangerously  high  the  tide  of  illit- 
eracy has  risen  among  our  voters  and  their  chUdron. 
To  the  South  this  (j^uestion  is  of  supreme  importance ; 
but  the  responsibility  for  the  existence  of  slavery  does 
not  rest  upon  the  South  alone.  The  nation  itself  is 
responsible  for  the  extension  of  suffhtge,  and  is  under 
special  obligation  to  aid  in  removing  the  illiteracy 
which  it  has  added  to  the  votinz  population.  To  the 
North  and  South  alike  there  is  out  one  remedy.  All 
constitutional  powers  of  the  nation  and  States,  and 
all  the  volunteer  forces  of  the  people  shoiUd  be  sum- 
moned to  meet  this  danger  by  the  savinfj^  influence  of 
universal  education.  It  is  the  high  privil^^  and  sa- 
cred duty  of  those  now  living  to  educate  their  suc- 
cessors, and  provide  by  intelligence  and  virtue  for  the 
inheritance  which  awaits  them.  In  this  beneficent 
work  sections  and  races  should  be  forgotten,  and  par- 
tisanship should  be  unknown.  Let  our  hope  find  a 
now  meaning  in  the  divine  oracle  which  declares  that 
*^  a  little  child  Rhall  lead  them,^'  for  our  little  children 
will  soon  control  the  destinies  of  the  republic 


My  countrymen,  we  do  not  differ  in  our  jndgmot 
oonceminz  the  controversies  of  the  first  (kdo*- 
tions^  ana  fifty  yean  hence  our  children  wul  u* 
be  divided  in  their  opinions  oonoemlng  our  ood- 
troversios.  They  will  surely  bless  their  nthefs  aad 
their  fathers'  Qod  that  the  Union  was  preserral, 
that  slavery  was  overthrown,  and  that  Doth  neei 
were  made  equal  before  the  law.  We  may  retard, 
but  we  con  not  prevent.  Is  it  not  possible  lor  m 
now  to  make  a  truce  with  time  by  antldpating  md 
accepting  its  inevitable  verdict!  "Enterprises  of  the 
highest  importance  to  our  moral  and  material  vdl- 
being  invito  us,  and  offer  ample  scope  for  the  emplo;- 
ment  of  our  best  powers.  !Lct  all  our  people,  leavinf 
behind  them  the  oettie-field  of  dead  issues,  move  lor* 
ward,  and,  in  the  stren^j^th  of  liberty  and  restond 
Union,  win  the  grander  victories  of  peace.  The  pros- 
perity which  now  prevails  is  without  a  parallel  in  ov 
nistory.  Fruitful  seasons  have  done  much  to  teeoR 
it,  but  they  have  not  done  all.  The  preservation  <tf 
public  credit,  and  the  resumption  of  specie  paymeoti, 
BO  successfully  attained  by  the  Administration  of  my 
predecessor,  nave  enabled  our  people  to  secure  tw 
Dlesslngs  which  the  seasons  brought.  By  experieaee 
of  commercial  nations,  in  all  a^^^t.  it  has  been  fouad 
that  eold  and  silver  afford  the  only  safe  fonndstins 
for  tne  monetary  system.  Confusion  has  leoentlj 
been  created  by  the  variations  in  the  relative  vahie  a 
the  two  metals,  but  I  confidenUy  believe  that  aa  l^ 
rangement  can  be  made  between  the  leadiing  oomma^ 
cial  nations  which  will  secure  the  seneral  use  of  both 
metals.  Congress  should  provide  that  oompiilwi; 
coinage  of  silver,  now  required  by  law,  may  not  di»- 
turb  our  monetary  system  by  driving  either  metal  oat 
of  circulation.  If  possible,  such  adjustment  should 
be  made  that  the  purchasing  power  of  eveiy  ooiDed 
dollar  will  be  exactly  equal  as  a  debt-paying  power 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  The  cmeTduty  of 
the  national  Government  in  connection  with  the  cat- 
rency  of  the  country  is  to  coin  money  and  dedare  iti 
value.  Grave  doubts  have  been  entertained  wbcdiff 
Confess  is  authorized  by  the  Constitntion  to  oab 
any  Torm  of  paper  money  a  legal  tender.  The  preeeot 
issue  of  United  States  paper  has  been  sustained  bj  tlM 
necessities  of  war,  but  paper  should  depend  for  iti 
value  and  currency  upon  its  convenience,  and  in  ito 
prompt  redemption  in  coin  at  the  will  of  the  hoUcr, 
and  not  upon  its  compulsory  circulation.  These  boM 
are  not  money,  but  a  promise  to  pay  money.  If  the 
holders  demand  it,  the  promise  shoiud  be  kept  TIm 
refunding  of  the  national  debt,  at  a  lower  rate  of  ia- 
terest,  should  be  aooompUshed  without  compelUng  the 
withdrawal  of  national-bank  notes,  and  thus  di^arb 
the  business  of  the  country.  I  venture  to  refer  to  the 
position  I  have  occupied  on  financial  questicxis  dvnm 
a  lon^  service  in  Congress,  and  to  say  that  time  ua 
expcnence  have  strez^thened  the  opinions  I  hsTt 
often  expressed  on  these  sttbjects.  The  finaneei  of 
the  Government  shall  suffer  no  detriment  whidi  it 
may  be  possible  for  my  Administration  to  prevenL 

The  interests  of  agncnlture  deserve  more  atteotioD 
fh>m  the  Government  than  tiiey  have  yet  receiTei 
The  farms  of  the  United  States  are  the  Ikmdcb  tod 
give  employment  to  more  than  one  half  our  people, 
and  furnish  much  the  largest  part  of  all  our  exportt. 
As  the  Government  lights  our  coast  for  the  protecska 
of  mariners  and  the  benefit  of  commerce,  so  it  sboaU 
give  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  the  best  Hgnt  and  pne- 
ticol  science. 

Our  manufactures  ore  rapidly  making  us  induetii- 
ally  independent,  and  are  opening  to  capital  and  labor 
new  and  profitable  fields  of  employment  Their  stesij 
and  healthy  growth  should  be  maintained.  Our  hei- 
ities  for  transportation  should  be  promoted  by  cootm- 
ued  improvement  of  our  harbors  and  great  inunat 
water-ways,  and  by  increase  of  oar  tonnage  on  tbe 
oceans.  The  development  of  the  world's  ooounero 
has  led  to  urgent  demand  for  shortening  the  great  aea- 
voyagc  around  Cape  Horn  by  the  construction  of  sfc^ 
canab  or  railways  across  the  isthmaa  whidi  anitoi  tm 
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two  ooDlinents.  Varionfl  plans  to  thiB  end  have  been  leading  men  of  his  party,  and  showed  great 
suggested  and  will  need  consideration,  but  none  ot  golicitude  for  the  united  support  of  that  organi- 
them  have  been  sumcientlY  matured  to  warrant  United  „„#•  „  ^^.  i^.  a  j^;«',i.«Arv«  Tk«  ..  ii  ^* 
States  aid.  The  subject,  However,  is  one  which  imme-  ^tion  for  his  Administration.  The  post  of 
diatelj  engages  the  attention  of  the  Government,  with  Secretary  of  State  had  been  offered  to  Senator 
a  view  to  a  thorough  protection  to  American  interests.  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  soon  after  the  re- 
We  wUl  ur^  no  narrow  policy  nor  seek  peculiar  or  suit  of  the  election  was  definitely  ratified  by 
exclusive  privileges  m  any  commemal  route,  but  m  ^^  presidential  electors  of  the  States.  The 
the  lamniaffe  ot  my  predecessor,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  -  ,,  *^  .  i  A  «*^wvri«  v*  »*««  »^vui;^.  xuc 
lightlSd  duty  of  Uic  United  States  to  assert  and  main-  following  letter,  in  response  to  the  offer,  was 
tarn  such  supervision  and  authority  over  any  inter-  not  made  public  until  some  time  after  the  death 
oceanic  canal  across  the  isthmus  that  connects  North  of  President  Garfield  : 
and  South  America  as  will  protect  our  national  inter-  r»  r 
est.  The  Constitution  guarantees  absolute  religious  Washinotoh,  December  20, 1880. 
freedom.  Congress  is  prohibited  from  making  any  My  deab  Gabtield  :  Your  generous  invitation  to 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohib-  enter  your  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  has  been 
itin^  the  free  exercise  thereof.  The  territories  of  the  under  consideration  for  more  than  three  weeks,  though 
United  States  are  subject  to  direct  legislative  author-  it  had  really  never  occuned  to  my  mind  until  at  our 
ity  of  Congress,  and  hence  the  General  Government  is  late  conference  you  presented  it  with  such  cogent 
responsible  for  any  violation  of  the  Constituton  in  arguments  in  its  favor^  and  with  such  warmth  of  per- 
any  of  them.  It  is  therefore  areproval  to  the  Gov-  sonal  triendship  in  aid  of  your  kind  offer.  I  know 
emment  that  in  the  most  populous  of  the  Territories  that  an  early  answer  is  desired,  and  I  have  waited  only 
the  constitutional  jpiarantec  is  not  ei^oycd  by  the  Ions  enough  to  consider  the  subject  in  all  its  bearincs, 
people,  and  the  authority  of  Congress  is  set  at  naught,  and  to  mi&e  up  mv  mind  definitely  and  oonclusively. 
The  Mormon  Church  is  not  only  offensive  in  the  I  now  say  to  you,  in  the  same  cordial  spirit  in  which 
moral  sense  of  mankind^  by  sanctioning  polygamy,  you  have  invited  me,  that  I  accept  the  position.  It  is 
but  prevents  the  administration  of  justice  through  no  affectation  for  me  to  add  that  I  make  this  decision, 
the  ordinary  instruments  of  law.  In  my  judgment,  it  not  for  the  honor  of  the  promotion  it  gives  me  in  the 
18  the  duty  of  Congress,  while  respecting  to  tne  utter-  public  service,  but  because  I  think  I  can  be  useful  to 
most  conscientious  convictions  and  religious  scruples  the  oountrr  and  to  the  party,  usefiil  to  you  as  the  re- 
ef every  citizen,  to  prohibit  within  its  lurisdiction  all  sponsible  leader  of  the  par^  and  great  head  of  tbe 
criminal  practices,  especially  of  that  class  which  de-  Government.  I  am  influenced  somewhat,  perhaps,  by 
Btroy  the  family  relations  and  endanger  social  order,  the  shower  of  letters  I  have  received  urging  me  to  ao- 
Kor  con  any  ecclesiastical  oivanization  be  safely  per-  cept,  written  me  in  consequence  of  the  unauthorized 
mitted  to  usurp  in  the  smallest  degree  the  fVmotions  newspaper  report  that  you  had  been  pleased  to  offer 
and  powers  of  the  national  Government.  Civil  serv-  me  tne  place.  While  I  have  received  these  letters 
ice  can  never  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis  until  it  from  all  sections  of  the  Union,  I  have  been  especially 
is  refl^lated  bjr  law  for  the  good  of  the  service  itself,  pleased,  and  even  surprised,  at  the  cordial  and  widely 
for  tne  protection  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  extendi  feelings  in  my  favor  throughout  New  £ng- 
appointmg  nower  against  waste  of  time  and  obstruc-  land,  where  I  hod  expected  to  encounter  a  local  jeiu- 
tion  to  puDnc  business  caused  by  inordinate  pressure  ousy  and  perhaps  rival  aspirations.  In  our  new  rcla- 
for  place,  and  for  protection  of  incumbents  a^^^st  in-  tions,  I  shall  give  all  that  1  am,  and  all  that  I  can  hope 
trigues  and  wrong.  I  shall,  at  a  proper  time,  ask  to  be,  freely  and  joyibllv  to  your  service.  You  need 
Congress  to  fix  the  tenure  of  minor  offices  of  the  sev-  no  nledge  of  my  lo^altv  in  heart  and  in  act.  I  should 
end  executive  departments,  and  prescribe  the  grounds  be  raise  to  myseu  dia  I  not  prove  true  both  to  the 
upon  which  removals  shall  be  made  during  the  terms  great  trust  vou  confide  to  me  and  your  own  personal 
for  which  incumbents  have  been  appointed.  Finally,  and  i>olitical  fortunes  in  the  present  and  ftiture.  Tour 
acting  always  within  the  authority  and  limitations  of  Administration  must  be  made  eminently  suoccssfiil  and 
tiie  Constitution,  invading  ncitlier  the  rights  of  the  strong  in  the  confidence  and  pride  of  the  people,  not 
States  nor  the  reserved  ri^ts  of  the  people,  it  will  be  at  all  directing  its  energies  for  re-election,  and  com- 
the  purpose  of  m^  Administration  to  maintain  the  au-  pelling  that  result  by  the  lo^c  of  events  and  by  im- 
thonty  of  the  nation,  and  in  all  places  within  its  ju-  perious  necessities  of  the  situation  to  the  most  desira- 
risdiction  to  enforce  obedience  to  all  laws  of  the  hie  consummation.  I  feel  that  next  to  yourself  I  can 
Union  in  the  interest  of  the  people  ;  to  demand  rigid  possibly  contribute  as  much  influence  as  anv  other.  I 
economy  in  all  expenditures  of  the  Government,  and  say  this  not  from  egotism  nor  vainglory,  out  merely 
require  honest  and  faithful  service  of  all  executive  as  a  deduction  from  the  plain  an^ysis  of  political 
embers,  remembering  that  offices  were  created,  not  forces  which  have  been  at  work  in  the  country  for  five 
for  the  benefit  of  the  incumbents  or  their  supporters,  years  past,  and  which  have  been  significantly  shown 
but  for  the  service  of  the  Government.  And  now,  in  two  great  national  conventions.  1  accent  it  as  one 
fellow-citizens,  I  am  about  to  assume  the  great  trust  of  the  happiest  circumstances  connected  witn  tliis  affair 
which  you  have  committed  to  my  hands.  I  appeol  to  that  in  allying  my  political  fortunes  with  yours,  or 
you  for  that  earnest  and  thoughtfiil  support  which  rather,  for  a  time  merging  mine  in  yours,  my  heart 
makes  this  Government,  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  law,  a  gov-  goes  with  my  head,  ana  that  I  carry  to  you  not  only 
emment  of  the  people.  ^  political  support,  but  personal  and  devoted  friendship. 
I  shall  greatly  rely  upon  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  I  can  but  regard  it  as  somewhat  remarkable  that  two 
of  Con^ss,  ot  those  who  mav  share  with  me  the  re-  men  of  the  same  age,  entering  Congress  at  the  same 


,       _  .   ,        , ,  r  1^  J  steadily  grown  with  our  growth  and  strengthened  with 

At  the  close  of  the  address  the  oath  was  ad-  our  strength.    It  is  this  fact  which  has  led  me  to  the 

ministered  by  Chief -Justice  Waite,  then   the  conclusion  embodied  in  this  letter ;  for  however  much, 

now  President  turned  and  sainted  his  mother  my  dear  Garfield,  I  might  admire  you  as  a  statesman, 

J  „:/•«  „,:i.u  «  u:^«  ««^  •^^^:«^<n/1  ♦K/»  /«^n/*t.o4-  I  would  not  enter  your  Cabinet  if  I  did  not  believe  m 

and  wife  with  a  kiss,  wid  received  the  oongrat-  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^       ^  ^  ^^^^     ^1^      f^.^. 

nlations  of  those  about  hma,  and  the  cheers  and  jyUy^  yours,  JAMES  G.  BLAINE, 

applause  of  the  crowd. 

For  some  weeks  previons  to  his  inauguration        The  full  list  of  Cabinet  appointments  was 

General  Garfield  had  been  in  consultation  with  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  the  5th  of  March, 
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and  promptly  confirmed.    It  was  as  follows :  qaestion,  there  can  not  he  a  doobt  of  the  ogb- 

James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  to  be  Secretary  of  elusion.    The  President  is  charged  to  make  t 

State ;  William  Windom,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  selection  of  all  officers,  independently  of  the 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Wayne  MacVeagb,  Senate,  or  any  member  of  the  Senate.    The 

of    Pennsylvania,    to    be    Attorney-General ;  nomination  by  the  President  imposes  on  him 

Thomas  L.  James,  of  New  York,  to  be  Post-  responsibility ;  the  concarrence  of  the  Senite 

master-General;  Samuel  J.  Eirkwood,  of  Iowa,  in  the  appointment  was  designed  as  an  addi- 

to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Robert  T.  Lin-  tional  check  and  safeguard.     A  nomination  bj 

coin,  of  Illinois,  to  be.  Secretary  of  War ;  Wil-  the  President  with  the  necessary  concornmee 

liam  H.  Hunt,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Secretary  of  or  sanction  of  one  or  more  Senators  of  the 

the  Navy.  State  where  the  appointee  resides,  diminishes 

One  of  the  first  diplomatic  appointments  was  the  responsibility  and  security.  The  oonse- 
that  of  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  for  Min-  quences  of  this  contest  were  an  exasperatios 
ister  to  France,  which  was  confirmed  on  the  of  the  public  mind  and  an  infoaion  of  bittemen 
21st  of  March.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Mat-  among  the  classes  actively  engaged  in  the  coo- 
thews  for  the  vacant  place  on  the  Supreme  tentions  of  party  warfare,  and  who  seek  com- 
Bench  was  renewed  on  the  14th  of  March,  and  pensation  in  the  spoils  of  party  victory.  Ii 
after  considerable  delay  and  opposition  was  the  division  of  those  spoils,  intrigue,  cabal, 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the  12th  of  May.  favoritism,  sordid  pursuit  of  official  rank,  htbit- 
One  object  of  the  various  consultations  that  ually  appear.  The  course  of  the  President  in 
preceded  the  inauguration  was  to  reach  a  satis-  asserting  the  claims  of  his  high  office  was  ap- 
factory  agreement  regarding  the  more  impor-  proved.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  cob- 
tant  appointments  to  be  made,  but  a  contest  troversy  was  to  him  a  fatal  one.  On  the  8d  of 
was  encountered  with  Senator  Oonkling,  of  July,  with  the  purpose  of  joining  a  party  to 
New  York,  over  the  appointments  within  that  attend  the  ceremonies  at  the  college  where  he 
State.  The  selection  of  Postmaster -General  had  been  educated,  the  President  came  to  the 
and  of  the  Minister  to  France  was 'supposed  to  railroad  depot,  within  the  city  of  Washingtoo. 
have  his  approval,  but  that  of  Collector  of  the  For  weeks  previously  he  had  been  the  object 
Port  of  New  York  met  his  earnest  opposition,  of  a  sly,  stealthy,  murderous  pnrsuit  by  an  ts- 
and  led  to  his  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  sassin,  whose  brain  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
Senate.  (For  details,  see  articles  on  Gabfibld,  passion  and  excitements  of  election  cootesti 
Special  Session  of  the  Senate  under  Conoress,  and  of  an  unregulated  and  disordered  life, 
and  New  York,  in  the  present  volume.)  Without  hearing  the  tread   of  the  felon,  or 

The  inauguration  of  the  President  on  the  having  any  boding  sense  of  his  own  peril,  the 

4th  of  March  was  observed  with  unusual  satis-  President  received  a  mortal  wound  which  ter- 

faction  and  confidence.    The  fact  of  his  elec-  minated  his  magistracy,  and,  not  long  after,  hii 

tion  was  undisputed.     His  public  career  had  life.    Crimes,  and  crimes  of  atrocity,  prodoe^ 

inspired  no  distrust  nor  apprehension.     His  tive  of  lasting  mischief  to  empires,  states,  aod 

inaugural  address  confirmed  the  hopes  and  ex-  to  individuals,  must  be  expected  sometimes  to 

pectations  that  bad  been  excited  in  his  favor  occur.    These  result  from  the  perversions  of 

by  his  supporters.     He  said  :  humanity. 

Sacredly  preserving  whatever  has  been  gained  to         For  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  June, 

liberty  and  good  g^overnment  during  the  century,  our  the  capital  was  in  a  state  of  siege.     There  WM 

people  are  determined  to  leave  behind  them  all  those  ^  blockade  of  all  the  streets.     Hnnirer-bitten 

bitter  controversies   conoommz  things  which  have  „j„A^f„«««„  «,««^   ^^^^^^u^^^^     /~_ji- .__  .- 

been  irrevocably  settled,  and  the  farther  discussion  of  adventurers  were   everywhere,  carrying  cer- 

which  can  only  stir  up  strife  and  delay  the  onward  titlcatesoT  tneir  wortn.     Ine  best  testimoDUl 

mareh.  .  .  .  We  have  no  standard  by  wnich  to  meas-  they  could  have  furnished  to  their  own  woitb- 

ure  the  disaster  that  may  be  brought  upon  us  by  lessness  was  the  fact  that  they  were  so  urgeat 

Ignorance  and  vice. in  the  cit^ens  when  joined  to  cor-  ^  fij^  ^hem,  and,  in  their  own  jargon,  *'to  ia- 

ruption  and  fraud  m  the  aunrage.  .  .  .  The  source  of  .       .       «   ^u       n      •  j     i.      u     1    fi_  tv^ 

our  supreme  danger,  the  point  where  the  life  of  the  i?''^®7      }^%    President   about    them.      The 

nation  is  vulnerable,  U  at  the  ballot-box  where  her  President  had  to  consider  the  claims  of  the 

will  is  declared.  .  .  .  The  danger  which  arises  from  contributors  to  the  election  fnnd,  to  share  his 

ignorance  in  the  voter  can  not  be  denied.  counsels  in  the  Cabinet,  or  to   represent  the 

In  these  sentences  there  is  a  clear  apprecia-  country  abroad.    He  had  to  determine  whelh- 

tion  of  the  truth  which  he  elsewhere  asserts,  er  one  politician  or  another  should  control  tbe 

that  **  the  fountains  of  political  power  must  be  patronage  of  this  or  that  State,  and  which  be- 

made  pure  by  intelligence,  and  kept  pure  by  tion  he  should  maintiiin.    Those  who  bad  hsd 

vigilance,  as  a  condition  for  preserving  the  any  connection  with  him  in  the  camp,  or  the 

public  safety."    Immediately  after  the  inau-  field,  or  the  legislative  hall,  or  in  the  printe 

guration,  the  Senate  was  convened,  as  above  circle,  were  there  to  make  a  profit  from  tbe 

stated.    During  this  session,  the  confirmation  fortunate  acquaintance, 
of  a  number  of  officers  nominated  by  the  Pres-        In  the  Capitol  grounds,  at  the  window  of  the 

ident  was  opposed,  for  the  reason  that  they  church  in  which  he  worshiped,  on  Uie  rtreet 

were  not  approved  by  Senators  representing  as  he  sustained  the  feeble  frame  of  his  wife, 

the  States  where  the  officers  resided  and  were  and  at  the  train  prepared  to  bear  him  awar  to 

to  perform  their  duties.    As  a  constitutional  recreation  and  to  some  oblivion  of  the  ^bo' 
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rions  life  to  which  he  had  been  exalted,  the  hearts  are  filled  with  grief  and  horror  at  the  hideous 

assassin  was  his  follower,  seeking  his  opportu-  ^^^^  "^^^  ^  ^rkened  our  land ;  and  the  memory 

«:4.«- «^.  ».».^A.  of  the  murdered  President,  his  protracted  sufFennffB, 

Z  ^*^I»™ H'?®':,    ,.^             J                  ,,     ,^,.  his  unyielding  fortitude,  the  example  and  achieve- 

fhe  President's  hfe  passed  away  on  the  1 9th  ments  of  his  life,  and  the  pathos  of  his  death  will  for 

day  of  September,  amia  the  lamentations  of  the  ever  illumine  the  pages  ot  our  history. 

Cliristian  world.      Is  there  reason  to  believe  For  the  fourth  tmie  the  officer  elected  by  the  people 

that  hU  counsels  can  prevail  ?    May  it  be  hoped  ^,^!?ff,!;?i]Sy,^l£?rJ^i^^^              *  vacancy  so 

^u  A  -lv     r       X  •         5       i«x«     1                         1.  created  is  called  to  assume  the  executive  chair.    The 

that  the  fountains  of  political  power  can  be  wisdom  of  our  fathere,  foreseeing  even  the  most  dire 

made  pure  or  kept  pure  by  intelligence  and  possibilities,  made  sure  that  the  government  should 

vigilance ;  or  that  the  coming  generations  will  never  be  imperiled  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 


rupted  to  make  an  evil  report  ?  the  chosen  of  the  people  be  struck  down,  his  constitu^ 
Is  there  no  method  by  which  to  divide  the  tional  successor  is  peacefully  installed  without  shock 
responsibUity  for  the  selection  of  competent  ^'  atrain,  except  the  sorrow  which  mourns  the  be- 
as  A  r  •  4.  •  '  i.1.  •  *v  :  reavement.  All  the  noble  aspirations  of  my  lamented 
officers  and  for  maintaining  them  m  their  po-  predecessor  which  found  expression  in  hfs  life,  the 
Bitions  against  the  covetous  practices  of  office-  measures  devised  and  suggested  during  his  brief  ad- 
hunters?  Is  there  no  mode  to  prevent  at  least  ministration  to  correct  abuses  and  enforce  economv, 
the  corruption  of  the  ballot-box  by  assessments  ^^  advaiice  prosperity  and  j^romote  the  general  weV 

upon  aU  the  offlccrs  of  government  in  any  con-  iSS'h^r£?etK^'^nrnltrorSThe'L"^h^ 

tested  election.  State  or  JFederal  ?     burely  this  will  be  garnered  m  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  it 

offense   against  public  order  and  the   public  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to  profit  and  to  ^ec  that 

morals  is  felonious,  meriting  a  confinement  in  the  nation  shall  profit  by  his  example  and  expe- 

the  penitentiary.    Is  there  no  mode  by  which  ^^S^     •*    ui                     f-^         fi---i      k 

the  representatives  of  the  States  and  of  the  ^^^^^  ^"law,  WcS^^groundS'  and  genendly^^ap^ 

people  can  be  compelled  to  perform  their  leg-  proved.    No  threatening  issue  mars  our  foreign  inter- 

islative  duties  independently,  and  to  leave  the  course,  and  the  wisdom,  integrity,  and  thrill  of  our 

President  to  fulfill  his  oath  to  support  the  Con-  people  may  be  trusted  to  continue  undisturbed  the 

stitution  and  to  execute  the  laws?  presentassured  career  of  ^ce,  tranouiUity,  and  wel- 

01/  vt*«  w    ~*^*  "v/  «4^»^ui/«  Ma«    v. 7      .              J.  fare.    The  gloom  and  anxiety  which  have  enshrouded 

Must  th  IS  generation  die  without  any  return  the  country  must  make  repose  especially  welcome  now. 

to  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  without  any  Ko  demand  for  speedy  legislation  has  been  heard ;  no 

knowledge   of  a  condition   of  public   affairs  adequate  occa.sion  is  apparent  for  an  unusual  session 

where  party  management  for  the  mere  advan-  of  Congress.    The  Constitution  defines  the  ftmctioiis 

*          tZ.    J           uiii.        j»i.         u  and  powers  of  the  Executive  as  clearly  as  those  ol  ei- 

tage  of  partisans  shall  not  predominate ;  where  ther  bf  the  other  two  departments  of  the  Government, 

influenced  majonties  shall  not  be  attempted;  and  he  must  answer  for  the  just  exercise  ofthcdis- 

where  contracts,  pension  arrearages,  appropri-  cretion  it  permits  and  the  penormancc  of  the  duties 

ations  for  spurious  and  unworthy  objecte  will  it  imijoses.    Summoned  to  these  high  duties  and  re- 

never  be  considered  ?  sponsibihties,  and  profoundly  consaous  ol  their  mag- 

\r     i.i.i.vi-                   J.  mtude  and  gravity,  I  assume  the  trust  imposed  by  the 

Must  there  be  no  hope  ever  to  see  a  gov-  Constitution,  relying  for  aid  on  Divine  guidance  and 

eminent  which  will  confidently  rest  upon  the  the  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  the  Ameri- 

basis  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  moderation,  and  can  people. 

publicity  of  its  measures,  the  intelligence  em-  (For  other  particulars,  see  articles  Gabfikld, 

ployed  to  make  itself  pure,  and  the  vigilance  j^^es  A.,  and  Arthur,  Chester  A.) 

exercised  over  its  conduct  that  it  shall  remain  xhe  first  official  act  of  the  new  President  was 

pure  and  incorrupt?                           .       .      ,  the  issuing  of  the  following  proclamation : 

Questions  relating  to  the  succession  in  the  «   *.u   t>     -j    «.  ^  *i,   tt  •*  j  c*  *      /•  a 

presidential  office  came  under  discussion  dur-  ^^  ^«  President  of  the  Umted  SUtes  of  Amencsr- 

ing  this  interval  of  the  President's  feebleness.  ^  pboclamatiok. 

(See  Inability  or  Disability  in  the  present  ^  Wh^^.  In  his  inscnitable  wisdom  it  has  pleased 

I.  I          \  God  to  remove  from  us  the  illustnous  head  of  the  na- 

vomme.;      .  ,  ^    ^  ^^    _      .:.     .,     ^     .^         .  tion,  James  A.  Garfield,  late  President  of  the  United 

On  the  night  of  the  Presidenrs  death,  or  m  states ;  and  whereas  it  is  fitting  that  the  deep  grief 

the  early  hours  of  the  morning  of  September  which  fills  all  hearts  should  manifest  itself  with  one 

20th,  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  accord  toward  the  throne  of  infinite  grace,  and  that 

Vice-President  Chester  A  Arthur  at  hU  own  ^f^^n^rrn  tr^aS^  ^  TJ^  ^ 

house  m  the  city  of  New  York,  by  Judge  John  tification  of  our  loss  which  he  is  able  and  willmg  to 

R.  Brady,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  who  vouchsafe: 
was  summoned  for  the  pu 
on  the  22d  of  September, 

btered  again  in  a  more  formal  manner,  in  the  J^  herebrap'r^n^Mondar^^^                  dky  of  Se7 

oenate-chamber  at  Washington,  by  Chief -J  us-  tember.  on  which  day  the  remains  of  our  honored  and 

tice  Waite,  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  beloved  dead  will  be  consigned  to  their  last  resting- 

company.      On  that   occasion   the  following  place  on  earth,  to  be  observed  throughout  the  United 

brief  inaugural  address  w«.  delivered :  ^T.^y'r^^^lnrairS'"  ^rtS-Tf^bron 

For  the  fourth  time  in  the  history  of  the  republic  that  day  in  their  re8]iective  places  of  divine  worship, 

its  Chief  Magistrate  has  been  removed  by  death.    All  there  to  render  alike  their  tribute  of  sorrowful  sub- 
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missiontotho  will  of  Almighty  God  and  of  reverence  persons,  including  Senator  S.  W.  Doney,  of 

and  love  for  the  memory  and  character  of  our  late  Arkansas,  were  concerned.     An  inTestigatio& 

Chief  Magistrate.      ..,        ,  .       ._    ,      ,  was  carried  on  by  the  Post-Office  Departmeot, 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  ",     *^**»^^  ^" ■•'-*.*  "o*^^*"^^  a^4#«  wucu*, 

and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  aflElxed.  a  ^^OTgQ  amount  of  evidence  was  collected,  tnd 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  22d  day  of  Sep-  the  matter  was  turned  over  to  the  Attorney- 

tembor,  in  the  year  of  our  D)rd  1881,  and  of  the  inde-  General  for  the  prosecution  of  the  alleged  of- 

pendenceofthe  United  States  the  106th.  fenders.      General  Brady  reaigned  April  20, 

«   .u   T.      M    .         CUESTER  A  ABTHUR.  i881 ;  J.  L.  French,  one  of  his  clerks,  was  re- 

jfJ^l'lTiSi;  Secretaiy  of  State.  moved    April   26th ;    and  Mr.    McGre  w    the 

Sixth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  who  had  charge 
Shortly  after,  a  special  session  of  the  Sen-  of  the  Post  -  Office  accounts,  resigned  June 
ate  was  appointed  by  proclamation  to  be  held  2d.  The  Attorney  -  General  had  associated 
on  the  10th  of  October.  (For  proceedings,  see  with  him  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Star-roote 
GoNOBBss.)  No  immediate  changes  in  the  cases,  W.  A.  Cook,  of  Washington,  and  B.  E 
Cabinet  were  made,  though  Attorney-General  Brewster,  of  Philadelphia,  and,  after  the  ae- 
MaoVeagh  expressed  a  desire  to  withdraw  at  cession  of  President  Arthur,  Mr.  George  Blio, 
once.  Secretary  Windom,  of  the  Treasury  De-  of  New  York,  was  added  and  took  a  lead- 
partment,  insisted  on  resigning  in  October,  in  ing  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  cases.  Pro- 
order  to  return  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Edwin  ceeding  by  information  was  begun  in  one  of 
D.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  as  the  most  important  cases,  because  delay  in  ob- 
his  successor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but  taining  indictments  threatened  to  defeat  the 
declined  the  position  on  account  of  the  state  prosecution  through  the  operation  of  the  stat- 
of  his  health.  Charles  J.  Folger,  Chief  Judge  ute  of  limitations.  This  case  was  dismissed  bj 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  was  sub-  Judge  Cox,  on  the  10th  of  November,  on  the 
sequently  appointed  and  conhrmed,  and  took  ground  that  proceedings  by  information  cooM 
charge  of  the  department  on  the  15th  of  No-  not  be  sustained.  Subsequentlj  the  subject 
yember.  Mr.  MacVeagh  insisting  on  his  resig-  was  brought  before  the  Grand  Jnrj  of  the  Dis- 
nation,  Beiyamin  Harris  Brewster,  of  Phila-  trict  of  Columbia,  and  indictments  found  early 
delpliia,  was  appointed  Attorney-General  on  in  1882  against  Brady,  Dorsej,  and  serenl 
the  16th  of  December.  Secretary  Blaine  re-  others,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  defraod 
tired  from  the  State  Department  on  the  15th  the  Government. 

of  December,  and  was  succeeded  by  Frederick        Guiteau,  the  assassin  of  President  Garf  dd, 

T.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey.    Postmaster-  was  indicted  for  murder  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 

General  James  resigned  near  the  beginning  of  ber,  and  brought  to  trial  on  the  14th  of  No- 

1882,  and  Timothy  O.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  vember.    (See  Guftbau^s  Tsial;  also,  Issai- 

was  appointed  to  the  place.    On  the  15th  of  fit,  as  a  Dbfensb  fob  Cbime.)    On  the  12th  d 

December  Chief -Justice  Horace  Gray,  of  the  September,  Sergeant  Mason,  one  of  the  sofdiers 

Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  detailed  to  gua^  Guiteau,  nred  into  his  cell  ia 

Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  fill  the  Washington  Jail,  with  the  evident  intent  to 

the  vacancy  caused  bj  the  death  of  Justice  kill  the  prisoner.    He  was  subsequently  tried 

Nathan  Clifford.  by  court-martial  and  early  in  1882  was  aen- 

The  funding  act,  passed  by  the  Forty-sixth  tenced  to  dismissal  from  the  army,  loss  of  pay 

Congress,  having  been  vetoed  by  President  due,  and  to  imprisonment  for  eight  jears  in  the 

Hayes,  the  question  of  calling  an  extra  session  penitentiary  at  Albany,  New  York, 
of  Congress  to  deal  with  the  subject  was  en-        The  foreign  relations  of  the  country  dnriDf 

tertained,  but    decided    adversely.   Secretary  the  year  were  undisturbed.     Diplomatic  dts- 

Windom  having  devised  the  plan  of  extending  cussion  and  negotiations  were  confined  chieflj 

the  five  and  six  per  cent  bonds  at  S\  per  cent  to  the  Interoceanic  Canal  question,  and  tli« 

at  the  option  of  the  holders.     (See  Finance.)  conflict  between  Chili  and  Peru.    (See  Pakabi 

Before   the  new   Administration   came   in  Canal^    and  Pbbu,  Cmu,  and  thb  Uxxtid 

there  had  been  allegations  of  fraud  and  irreg-  States;  also,  Natubalization  Papebs.) 
ularity  in  the  conduct  of  the  mail  service  on        The  Government  took  part  in  an  Intematioiial 

the  Star  routes.    It  was  alleged  that  favors  had  Monetary  Conferenee  having  for  its  object  the 

been  shown  to  a  combination  or  ^^ring"  of  rehabilitation  of  silver  as  money.     (SeeBi-ioT- 

contractors,  who  obtained  control  of  a  large  alusic,  and  Finances  of  thb  IJinTBD  Statr) 
number  of  routes  in  the  West  and  Southwest        The  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Yorktovi 

where  railroad  connections  did  not  exist.    Aft-  took  place  in  October.     (See  YiBonnA.) 
er  the  service  had  been  let  on  contracts,  the        UNITED  STATES,  Thb  Census  op.    Th« 

compensation  was  largely  increased  by  expedit-  census  of  the  United  States  is  ordained  by  a 

ing  the  time  required  for  trips  over  the  various  provision  of  the  Federal   Constitution.     Tb* 

routes,  and  increasing  the  number  of  trips  be-  first  article  of  that  instrnment  prescribes  t 

yond  the  necessities  of  the  service.     It  was  general  enumeration  of  the  people  within  three 

charged  that  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Gov-  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  Congress,  and 

ernment  existed,  in  which  some  of  the  leading  thereafter  within  every  subsequent  term  c^ 

oontracters,  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-  ten  years.    The  first  census  was  taken  in  1790. 

General,  Thomas  J.  Brady,  and  certain  other  and  recorded  the  names  of  heads  of  liioiliea) 
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ited  the  free  white  males  of  eixteen 
age  and  upward,  the  same  under  six- 
d  gave  the  numher  of  females  and  the 
of  slaves.    The  second  and  third  cen- 
itingnished  the  sexes  and  cdors  of  free 
classifying  the  free  males  under  ten 
years,  those  from  ten  to  sixteen,  six- 
twenty-six,  twenty-six  to  forty-five, 
e  and  upward ;  the  slaves  were  simply 
J  numher.    In  1810  the  marshals  were 
to  make  return  of  the  several  manu- 
X  estahlishments    and    manufacturers 
neir  several  districts.    A  like  division 
ie  of  population  hy  the  fourth  census, 
istinguished  the  numher  of  persons  en- 
I  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufact- 
ipectively.     The  euumeration  of  the 
sus  distinguished  the  sexes  of  all  free 
irsons,  and  ages  of  white  males  and  fe- 
f  periods  of  five  years  up  to  twenty 
lence  by  periods  of  ten  years  to  the 


age  of  a  hundred  and  upward,  specifying  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen years.  Thus  the  field  of  inquiry  has  been 
enlarged  at  every  period,  until  it  embraces  al- 
most every  subject  of  prime  importance.  The 
total  population  of  the  United  States,  as  finally 
returned  by  the  census  of  1880,  is  60,155,788. 
This  aggregate  was  composed  as  follows:  Male, 
26,518,820;  female,  24,686,968;  native,  48,- 
476,840;  foreign,  6,679,948;  white,  48,402,-' 
970;  colored,  6,680,798;  Chinese,  105,465; 
Japanese,  148;  Indians,  66,407.  In  1870  the 
aggregate  population  was  88,568,871.  There 
were  then  19,498,665  males,  19,064,806  fe- 
males, 82,991,142  native-born,  5,567,229  for- 
eign-bom,  83,689,877  whites,  4,880,009  colored, 
63,199  Chinese,  56  Japanese,  and  26,781  civ- 
ilized Indians — that  is,  Indians  out  of  tribal 
relations.  The  following  table  gives  the  pop- 
ulation for  1880  by  States  and  Territories,  m 
the  aggregate,  and  by  nativity  and  race : 


rDTERBirO- 

TotaL 

NaUT*. 

FonigB. 

WMto. 

Colond. 

ChlncM. 

JapaatM. 

ladtaai. 

1,268  505 

802,526 

864,694 

194.827 

622,700 

146,608 

269,498 

1,542,180 

8,017,871 

1,978,801 

1,624,615 

996,096 

1,648,690 

989.946 

648,986 

984,918 

1,788,035 

1,636,937 

780,778 

1,181,597 

8,168,880 

452,402 

62,266 

846,991 

1,181,116 

6,0S2,S71 

1,899,750 

8,198,062 

174,768 

4,282,391 

276,531 

S93,577 

1,542,359 

1,591,749 

832,236 

1,612,565 

613,457 

1,815,497 

l,262,ni 

798,175 

671,880 

154,687 

498,708 

187,140 

859,584 

1,581,616 

8,494,295 

1,884,123 

1«862,966 

636,010 

1,589,178 

885,800 

680,058 

852,187 

1,889,694 

1,248,429 

618,097 

1,122,888 

1,956,802 

864,983 

86,618 

8C0,697 

909,416 

8,871,492 

1,896,008 

2,803,119 

144,265 

8,695,062 

202,588 

987,891 

1,525,657 

1,477,  la-i 

291,827 

1,497,869 

630,193 

910,072 

9,784 

10,850 

892,674 

89,790 

129,998 

9,468 

9,909 

10,564 

683,576 

144,178 

261,660 

110,086 

69,517 

64,146 

68,888 

68,806 

448,491 

838,508 

267,676 

9,209 

811,578 

97,414 

85,658 

46,894 

221,700 

1,211,879 

8,748 

894,943 

80,508 

687,829 

78,993 

7,686 

16,702 

114.616 

40,959 

14,696 

18,266 

405,425 

662,186 

691,581 

767,181 

191,126 

610,769 

120,160 

142,606 

816,S06 

8,081,151 

1,988,798 

1,611600 

962,1P5 

1,877,179 

464,954 

646,858 

724.698 

1,7(3,788 

1,614,560 

776,334 

479,898 

8,022,826 

449,764 

68,566 

846,229 

1,092.017 

6,016,022 

667,242 

8,117,920 

168,076 

4,197,016 

269,989 

891,105 

1,183,631 

1,197,237 

881.218 

f8\S53 

692,5S7 

1,809,618 

600,108 

810,666 

6,018 

8,486 

11,647 

26,448 

126,690 

725,188 

46,868 

89,228 

9,516 

48,107 

871,461 

488,666 

1,461 

810,280 

18,697 

16,100 

1.564 

660,291 

146350 

8,&S6 

488 

686 

88,E68 

66,104 

681,277 

79,900 

487 

85,&86 

6,488 

604,888 

408,151 

898,864 

1,057 

681,616 

2^686 

8,708 

4 

188 

7^188 

618 

128 

1 

18 

17 

209 

89 

88 

19 

10 

489 

8 

6 

889 

87 

84 

61 

91 

18 

6,416 

14 

170 

909 

"ioi* 

9,610 

148 

87 

9 

26 
186 

'i' 

6 

16 

"66" 
"6* 

""%' 

"'s" 

1 

1 

"s" 

17 
1 
8 
8 

8 

818 

196 

16,877 

164 

t 

866 

0 

180 

184 

140 

846 

466 

816 

60 
848 

685 

16 

etta 

869 
7,849 

8!800 

1,867 
118 

285 

8,808 
68 
74 

ishire 

y 

819 

>Una 

1,880 
180 

1,694 

iia ! . . 

184 

ind 

7T 

»Iiiia 

181 
868 

998 

11 

86 

inia. 

89 
&1A1 

T          - 

ates 

49,871,840 

42,371,556 

6,499,784 

42,714,479 

6,618,878 

98,788 

141 

44,666 

40,440 

185,in 

177,624 

88,610 

89,159 

119,565 

148,963 

75,116 

20,73J 

24,C91 
88,582 

160,503 
22,636 
27,688 

111,514 
99,969 
60,818 
14,989 

16,049 
61,795 
17,128 

9,974 
11,621 

8,061 
48,994 
16.8C8 

^860 

8^160 

ia?,147 

118,006 

89.018 

85.886 

108,781 

142,428 

67,199 

19,487 

155 

401 

69,696 

68 

846 

1,016 

283 

826 

293 

1,680 

288 

18 

8,879 

1,766 

57 

601 

8,186 

914 

8 
*  *4" 

***i" 

•      •  •  •  • 

8,498 

Columbia.. 

1,891 

5 

165 

1,668 

)0 

9,778 

80T 

n 

4,405 

140 

irrltories. . . . 

784,448 

604,234 

180,169 

688,491 

62,481 

11,688 

7 

81,841 

sited  8Utes. 

50,155,788 

48,475,840 

6,679,948 

48,402,970 

6,680,798 

1(^466 

148 

66,401 

opulation  of  the  one  hundred  largest    having  20,000  inhabitants,  or  upward,  is  as  fol- 
the  United  States,  including  all  those    lows  for  1880  and  1870 : 
1XL — 54    A 
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Albany 

Allegheny . . . 

Atlanta 

Anbom 

Angusta 

Baltimore. . . . 

Bay  City 

Bo6ton 

Bridgeport. . . 
Brooklyn .... 

BoflUo 

CSambrldge... 

Camden 

Charleston... 

Chelsea 

Chicago 

Cincinnati ... 
Cleveland. . . . 
Colambas. . . . 
Covington  . . . 
Davenport... 

Dayton 

Denver 

Des  Moines. . 

Detroit 

Dabaque .... 
Elizabeth .... 

Elmira 

Erie 

EvansviUe . . . 
FaU  River  . . . 
Fort  Wayne . 

Galveston 

Grand  Rapids 
Harrlsborg  . . 

Hartford 

Hoboken  .... 

Holvoke 

IndianapoUs . 
Jersey  City . . 
Kansas  City . 
Lancaster. . . . 
Lawrence.... 
Looisvllle.... 

Lowell 

Lvnn 

Manchester . . 
Memphis .... 
Milwaukee. . . 
MinneapoUs. . 


New  York 

Pennsylvania . . 

GeorgU 

New  York 

Qeorrla 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Maasachosetts  . 
Connecticat.... 

New  York 

New  York 

Maasochnsetts. . 

New  Jersey 

South  Carolina. 
Massachosetts.. 

lUinois 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio. 

Kentucky. 

Iowa 

Ohio. 

Colorado 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Iowa 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 

Indiaxia 

Massachosetts. . 

Indiana 

Texas 

Mlchi^m 

Pennsylvania . . 
Connecticut. . . . 

New  Jersey 

Massachosetts . 

Indiana 

New  Jersey 

Missouri 

Pennsylvania  . . 
Massachusetts . 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts. . 
Massachusetts. . 
New  Hampshire 
Tennessee . . 
Wisconsin  . . 
Minnesota . . 


TOTAL  rOPUULTION. 

1880. 

1870. 

90,753 

69,422 

78,683 

68,180 

87,409 

21,789 

21,9«4 

17,225 

21,891 

1^8^9 

882,818 

267,854 

20,693 

7,064 

862,889 

250,526 

27,648 

18,969 

566,668 

896,099 

155,184 

117.714 

52,669 

89,684 

41,650 

20,045 

49,984 

48,956 

21,782 

16,547 

608,185 

298,977 

255,189 

216,289 

160,146 

92,829 

51,647 

81,274 

29,720 

24.505 

21,831 

20,038 

88,678 

80,478 

85,629 

4.769 

22,408 

12,085 

116,840 

79,577 

22,254 

18,434 

28,229 

20,882 

20,541 

15,868 

27,787 

19,646 

29,280 

21,880 

48.961 

26,766 

26,880 

17,718 

22,243 

18,818 

82,016 

16,507 

80,762 

28,104 

42,015 

87,180 

80,999 

20,297 

21,915 

10,788 

75.056 

48,244 

120,722 

82,546 

55,785 

82,260 

25,769 

20,238 

89,151 

28,921 

128,758 

100,758 

59,475 

40,928 

88,274 

28,238 

82,680 

28,536 

88,592 

40,226 

11^587 

71,440 

46,887 

18,066 

GlTllBk 


Mobile 

NoshviUe 

Newark 

New  Bedford . 

New  Haven 

NewOrleani.. 
Newport..   ... 

New  York 

Norfolk 

Oakland 

Omaha 

Oswego 

Paterson 

Peoria 

Petersburg.  .. 
Philadelphia . . 

Pittsburg 

Portland 

Ponghkecpsie. 
Providence . . . 

Qulncy 

Reading 

Richmond .... 
Rochester. .... 
Sacramento . . . 
St.  Joseph .... 

St  Louis 

St  Paul. 

Salem 

Salt  Lake  Oty 
San  Antonio . . 
San  Frandsoo. 

Savannah 

Scranton 

Somerville .... 
Springfield.... 
Springfield.... 
Springfield.... 

SVracuae 

Taunton 

Terre  Haute . . 

Toledo 

Trenton 

Troy 

UUca 

Washington. . . 

Wheeling 

Wllkesborre . . 
Wilmington... 
Worcester .... 


Alabama 

Tennessee 

New  Jersey 

Massocbusetta. . 

Connecticut 

Louisiana 

Kentucky 

New  York 

Virginia 

California 

Nebraska 

New  York ...   . 

New  Jersey 

lUinoia. 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania  . . 
Pennsylvania  . . 

Maine 

New  York 

Rhode  Island  . . 

IllUiols 

Pennsylvania . . 

VirgInU 

New  York 

California 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Minnesota ...  . 
Massachusetta.. 

Utah 

Texas 

California 

Georgia 

Pennsylvania  . . 
Massachusetts.. 

Illinois 

Massachusetts. . 

Ohio. 

New  York 

Massachusetta. . 

Indiana 

Ohio 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

New  York 

Distof  Colum. 
West  Virginia. . 
Pennsylvania . . 

Delaware 

Maaaachusetta.. 


TOTAi.  ponrLaneiL 


ISMu  18H. 


29,182 
«S,850 

186^506 
26,845 
0i,8dS 

216^060 
20,488 
1,20«,»9 
21,966 
84,566 
81^518 
tl,t16 
61,081 
29^299 
21,656 

847.170 

156,889 
e8,810 
«,207 

lC4w657 
27,268 
48,278 
68.600 
69,866 
21,420 
82,f81 

850518 
41,478 
27.£68 
20,768 
£0.560 

2^8,959 
80,709 
45^850 
24,9f8 
19,748 
88.840 
20.780 
61,792 
21,218 
26,042 
60,187 
29.910 
66,747 
88.914 

147,293 
80,737 
28,889 
42,478 
66,291 
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106^ 

2i,n» 

19L414 

16.fS7 

942.91 

19,8» 
lOJM 

i6,ast 

9SL91I 

1S,M« 

674^ 

86,076 

fi.m 

68JM 

Sim 

1U8I 
ItM 

»m 

94.117 

ItSM 

lifM 

148,49 


SS.MI 

vjm 

SI,7N 
12,0 
419SI 
]fi.«f 
]il« 

ftLSr4 
4fi,4fi 

2SJM 

]08,Uf 

1«» 
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An  important  part  of  the  geographical  work 
of  the  censos  has  been  the  revision  of  the  areas 
of  the  United  States  and  the  several  States  and 
Territories  prepared  by  Henry  Gannett,  the 
geographer  and  special  agent  of  the  tenth  cen- 
sus. In  transmitting  his  report  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Census,  Mr.  Gannett  said: 
"  The  necessity  for  revising  the  figures  which 
have  popularly  passed  as  the  areas  of  the  States 
presented  itself  early  in  the  progress  of  my 
geographical  work  in  connection  with  the  cen- 
sus. Of  several  States  a  number  of  estimates 
of  area  have  been  in  use,  differing  from  one 
another  by  thousands  of  square  miles,  and  none 
of  them,  perhaps,  traceable  to  any  authentic 
source.  Many  of  the  results  were  palpably 
wrong,  being  so  far  from  the  truth  that  it  is  a 
source  of  surprise  that  they  were  not  corrected 
before.  The  methods  by  which  I  have  ob- 
tained the  areas  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  body 
of  the  bulletin.  I  may  say,  however,  that 
while  most  of  the  areas  can  be  considered  as 
only  approximations,  yet  they  are  as  close  ap- 
proximations as  the  maps  and  the  determina- 
tions of  geographical  positions,  of  boundary- 
lines,  etc.,  will  permit." 


There  is  not  a  State  or  Territory  whose  am 
in  the  census  returns  of  1B80  is  not  diferdit 
from  that  previously  given.  The  total  irea  d 
the  United  States,  as  now  revised,  is  aboot  800 
square  miles  less  than  that  heretofore  tid 
It  was  given  in  the  census  of  1870  at  8,02^^^ 
square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  577,390  sqoirt 
miles  of  Alaska,  and  it  is  now  found  to  be  l- 
025,600.  In  fourteen  States  and  five  Territo- 
ries the  revised  area  is  less  than  the  old ;  in  the 
rest  it  is  greater.  The  difference  is  very  wa- 
siderable  in  most  cases,  and  is  fp*eat  in  sao^ 
The  number  of  square  miles  in  CalifoniiA  if  n(- 
duced  from  188,981  to  158,360,  in  Texas  froa 
274,866  to  265,780,  in  Tennessee  from  45,600 
to  42,060,  in  South  Carolina  from  84,000  to 
80,570,  in  Pennsylvania  from  46,000  to  45,215, 
in  Maine  from  86,000  to  33,040,  and  in  Ke» 
Jersey  from  8,820  to  7,815.  The  area  of  Mi»- 
«achusetts  has  been  increased  from  7,800  to 
8,315  square  miles,  New  York  from  47,000  to 
49,170,  Virginia  from  38,348  to  42,460,  Keft- 
tucky  from  37,680  to  40,400,  Missouri  from  «,* 
360  to  69,416,  Louisiana  from  41,346  to  48,730, 
Nevada  from  104,126  to  110,700,  and  W»eoii- 
sin  from  53,924  to  56,040.     Theoensas-tiiUeflt 
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product,  is  found  in  fonr  States— lUinoia,  Iowa, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

California  and  New  York  still  produce  near- 
ly half  of  the  barlej-crop.  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota  have  made  the  heaviest  in- 
crease, and  now  produce  the  larger  part  of  the 
remaining  half.  It  is  making  no  appreciable 
advance  in  the  South. 

The  increase  of  rye  has  been  only  seventeen 


per  cent,  showing  a  decline  in  production  in 
proportion  to  population.  Pennsylvania,  IID- 
nois,  and  New  York  still  produce  about  half  the 
crop. 

Two  thirds  of  the  buckwheat-crop  is  th« 
product  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  census 
report  for  1880,  gives  the  cereal  crops  for 
1879: 


STATES. 


AUbftinA 

Arliona 

ArkaDBas \.. 

Callfoniia 

Ooknvdo 

€k>Qiiecticat 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Dlat  of  Cohunbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

minoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanaaa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasacbosetts 

Micbigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missoan 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nerada 

New  Hampslidro.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. 

New  York 

North  Oarolina... 

Ohio 

Ongon 

Pennsylrania 

Rhode  Island 

Bon tb  Carolina.... 

Tennessee 

Tezu 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wasbinjrton 

"West  Vliginla. . . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States. 


Bariaj. 


^28l 

289,0M 

1,953 

18,&r9«5Al 

107,116 

12,236 

277,424 

688 

•  •  • 

810 

18,662 

274,750 

1,229,588 

882,885 

4,022,588 

800.278 

486,826 

•••■•« 

843,185 

6,097 

60,128 

1,204,816 

2,972,965 

848 

128,031 

89,970 

1,744,686 

518,470 

77,877 

4,091 

60,053 

7,793,068 

8,421 

1,707,189 

920,9n 

483,100 

17,788 

16,257 

80,019 

72,786 

817,140 

867,625 

14,228 

666,587 

9,740 

6,048,118 


Buekwhtat. 


Biwhtlt. 
868 

549 

82,307 

110 

187,568 

2,521 

6,S57 


402 

178,859 
89,707 

166,895 

24,421 

9,942 

•  ■  •  •  4 

832,701 
186,667 

67,117 
418.062 

41,756 

•  •  •  •  • 

57,640 

487 

17.56i 


44^118,495 


94,090 
466,414 

4,461,206 

44,669 

880,229 

6,215 

8,508,826 

1,254 

•  •  •  •  • 

88,484 
585 

•  •  •  •  • 

856,619 
186,004 
2,498 
885,293 
899,107 


8,055,929 

1,818 

1,298,810 

71,781 

22,991 

&^796 

90,853 

202,120 

1,088 

860,294 

2,588,788 

669 

9,019,381 

8,678,420 

6,616.144 

8,417^17 

8,021,176 

742,728 

80,997 

664,928 

58,844 

919,792 

48S,7ii7 

1,570,550 

6,588,265 

197 

1,680,660 

487 

86,612 

841,555 

41,449 

n9,272 

8,805,419 

8,281,923 

^646 

1,878,270 

11,398 

1,808,404 

2,904,873 

2,4(8.587 

12,007 

55,249 

1,767,567 

2,117 

565,786 

1,015,898 


11,817,827 


Baaliclt. 

2^451,273 

84,746 

84,156,417 

1,998,825 

465,968 

1,880,421 

2,000,864 

8,894,264 

29,750 

8,174,284 

28,803,018 

16,408 

826,792,481 

ll.\432,800 

27^024,247 

10^729,326 

72352,268 

9,906,189 

960,688 

16,968,538 

1,797.698 

82,461,452 

14,881,741 

21,84a800 

808,486,728 

5,649 

66,450,186 

12,691 

1,850,243 

11,150.705 

688,766 

85,87^480 

28,019.889 

lll,8n,124 

126,862 

4^821,531 

872.967 

11,767,099 

62,764,429 

89,065,172 

168,843 

2,014,271 

89,106,661 

89,168 

14,090,609 

84,28i),579 


OeU. 


Bnabclt. 
8,0^9,689 
664 

8,219,822 

1^1,£71 

640,900 

1,009,706 

8,817482 

878,508 

7,440 

468,112 

6,648,748 

462,286 

68,189,200 

16,599,618 

60.610.r91 

8,180,886 

4.680,788 

239,840 

8,266,575 

1,784,872 

6i^l59 

18,190,798 

88,888,158 

1,959,620 

80,870.958 

900,916 

6,&5^875 

186,860 

1,017,620 

8,710,578 

156,587 

87,575,506 

8,888,068 

28,664.506 

4.885,660 

88,841,489 

159,889 

8,715,606 

4,722,190 

4,898,859 

418,082 

8,742,288 

6^38,181 

1,671,706 

1,908,505 

82,905,820 

22,612 


By*. 


62,868,869        1,754,861,685     407,858,999 


88,403 

•  •  •  •  • 

88,887 

181,661 

19,466 

870,788 

24,860 

&968 

8.704 

8,966 

101,716 

4,841 

8,121,7£5 

808,105 

1,618,605 

418,181 

6C8,0«> 

1,018 

26,898 

888.067 

218,716 

894,918 

216,246 

^184 

6S5,42« 

480 

484,848 


84,688 

949,064 

240 

2,684,690 

2S6.160 

889.221 

1*^.806 

8.688,621 

12.197 

27,C49 

156,419 

S&,8£9 

9,606 

71.788 

824.481 

7.124 

118,181 

8,298,518 

78 


19,681,596 


264yn 

9.086 

804,181 

1,882.429 

64.696 

2,196 

S6AJ98 

67,686 

384 

H 

47&.e64 

83.066 

8,S16.^4S 

8.619,f»5 

8.049,388 

1,861,403 

1,160,106 

1,601 

48.6S9 

669,296 

6fS 

1,833.749 

8,044.670 

481^664 

8,074,894 

I7.6C6 

1,469,666 

8,674 

11,348 

149,760 

61280 

786,611 

646,639 

8,56«^1S4 

l,44a;S64 

17 

170.909 

1,196,568 

878,619 

72,£48 

36.748 

900,607 

61.564 

S98,0« 

1^)48,160 

341 


86.480,066 


l,j96».697 
18«l4n 

89.017.1«r 

88,741 


1,175.273 

8,199,171 

51,1101801 
47,3S4,flBI 
81.154JM 
17J34441 
11,8U418 


C«.7U 

8,0e4JBM 

1A,7« 


84.6E1,«» 


lS,8f7J9T 


1ttv8l6 

t90i.ai 

TOCCil 
11,567.711 


46,011m 

7,48MI6 
19,40.118 


7JW1,SI 
t3«7,l« 
1,169.119 

&7,i9r 

7,623^ 

4,001,711 
34,S64,C# 


459.47 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
acres  of  sugar-cane  planted,  and  the  number 
of  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  gallons  of  molasses 
produced  in  1879,  as  returned  at  the  census  of 
1880: 


most  one  half  of  the  whole  crop  is  the  yield  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Georgia  is  the 
next  in  productiveness : 


BTATIS. 

^ 

Siigv 

(hflcth«Mla). 

MolaoM 
(gmlloaa). 

A1#bMsa . ,  

6,627 
7,983 

16,058 

181,592 

4,655 

1,737 

10,224 

94 

1,278 

601 

171,706 

18 

229 

4,961 

795.199 

Florida 

1,029,868 

1,566,784 

11,696,248 

586,026 

138,944 

810,605 

Qeoryla 

Mississippi 

South  Csrottna 

Texas .,  . 

Total 

327,n6 

178,872 

16,578,378 

The  production  of  rice  is  given  in  the  an- 
nexed table.    It  grows  in  eight  States,  but  al- 


Alabama 

Florida. 

Qeorf^ia , 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Qiroltna . 
South  Oarolina.. 
Texas 


Total. 


1,679 

8,661 

84,978 

43,000 

8.501 

10,846 

78,888 

886 


174,178 


810389 

1,394.6;7 

3\869,6S7 

38,188.811 

1,71 8,S6] 

^609L191 

63,0n,5l5 

62,152 


110,18119 


jm 


M 
W 

m 
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M7 
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Following  are  the  etatistics  of  the  tobsooo- 
crop: 
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STATES. 


AlAbamft 

Arizona 

Arkuisaa. 

OnlifornU 

Cunnectieat 

Dakota. 

Delaware 

Diatrlct  of  Colombia 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

UHnoia 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kanaaa 

Kentucky 

Looiaiana 

Maine. 

Maryland 

MaMaehoaetts 

Mielilgan 

Minnesota. 

MieaiBaippi 

MiMoon 

Hebraska 

Hevada 

New  Hampahire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

^ennsylrania 

Rhode  island 

8oath  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Yermont 

Vir^glnla. 

Waahington 

WestV&ginla 

Wisconsin 

Total  United  SUtes.... 


Aetw. 


2,191 

1 

2,064 

84 

8,666 

5 

4 

3 

90 

971 

•       8 

6,619 

11,9&5 

692 

883 

226,120 

258 

1 

88,174 

8,868 

170 

168 

1.471 

1^621 

101 

2 

88 

152 

7 

4,987 

67,208 

84,676 

48 

27,666 

2 

169 

41,682 

6S5 

84 

140,791 

8 

4,071 

8,810 


FOonda. 


STATES. 


688,841 


462,426 

600 

970,220 

78,817 

14,044,652 

1,897 

1^878 

1,400 

21,182 

228^90 

400 

8,985.826 

8,672,842 

420,477 

191,669 

171,120,784 

66,954 

260 

26,082,147 

6,869,436 

88,969 

69,922 

414,668 

12,015,657 

67,979 

i;wo 

170,848 

172,816 

890 

6,481,481 

26,996,218 

84,785,285 

17,825 

86,948,272 

786 

4^678 

29,866,052 

221,288 

181,482 

79,988,868 

6,980 

2,296.146 

10,608,428 


472,661,160 


This  crop  was  a  mediam  one.  The  total 
prodaction  in  1869  was  262,785,341  pounds,  of 
which  105,805,869  pounds  were  grown  in  Ken- 
tucky, 87,086,864  in  Virginia,  21,465,452  in 
Tennessee,  18,741,978  in  Oliio,  15,785,889  in 
Maryland,  12,820,483  in  Missouri,  11,150,087 
in  North  Carolina,  and  8,328,798  in  Connec- 
ticut. Mr.  J.  B.  Killebrew,  special  agent  on 
the  culture  and  curing  of  tobacco,  reports 
that— 

Ninety-four  per  cent  of  all  the  product  wown  for 
market  in  1879,  north  of  the  parallel  of  89^  44',  was 
classed  as  seed-leaf  tobacco ;  and  eighty-four  per  cent 
of  the  whole  product  of  that  class  was  grown  norUi  of 
the  same  line.    The  amount  ot  seed-leaf  grown  in  the 
United  States  reached  nearly  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
entire  product    The  new  variety  known  as  White 
Burley,  which  has  attained  such   creat  popidarity 
within  the  past  decade,  for  the  manuiacture  of  chew- 
im^-tobaoco,  amounted  to  thirteen  per  cent  of  the 
wAole  crop  of  1 879.    The  seed-leaf  varieties,  including 
Havana  or  Spanish,  with  the  White  Burley,  together 
made  n^ly  one  third  of  the  crop.    The  remainder 
was  divided  imequally  between  export  tobacco  and 
Bun-,  air-,  and  flue-cured  fillers  and  wrappers  for  plug- 
work  and  smoking-tobaooo.     A  very  small  proportion 
of  that  cured  with  open  fires  is  now  used  for  domestic 
consumption,  its  use  being  confined  to  sailors,  lum- 
bermen, fishermen,  and  those  performing  hard  out- 
door labor. 

The  following  table  shows  tlie  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  in  bales  averaging  475  pounds 
each: 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida. 

Georgia 

iDdiao  Territory. 

Kentackj 

LoaUdana 

Mi&hissippi 

Mlssoari 

North  Carolina . . 
Honth  Carolina. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

VirginU 


Total  United  States. 


▲em. 


2,880,086 

1,042,976 

2A695 

2,617,188 

86,000 

2,667 

864,787 

2,098,880 

82,116 

898,158 

1,864.249 

722,662 

2,178,782 

46,040 


14,462,481 


099,664 

0-80 

608.266 

0-68 

64,997 

0*28 

614,441 

0-81 

17,000 

0-49 

1,867 

0-61 

608,669 

0-59 

966,808 

0-46 

20,818 

0-68 

889,699 

0-44 

622,648 

0-89 

880,621 

0-46 

808,642 

0-87 

19,806 

0-44 

6,746,414 


0-40 


The  total  yield  of  cotton-seed  was  2,725,197 
tons,  and  of  lint,  1,862,599  tons.  The  cotton- 
crop  of  the  United  States  for  a  series  of  years, 
as  estimated  by  the  ^*  Financial  and  Commer- 
cial Chronicle,"  of  New  York,  is  as  follows : 


TEARS.  B«I«. 

1880-^81 6,689,829 

1679-^80 ^767,897 

1878-'79 ^078,681 

1877-78 4,811,266 

1876-77..  4,486,428 

1876-76 4,669,288 

1874-76 8,882,991 

1878-74 4,170,888 

1872-'78 8,980,608 

1871-72 2,974.861 

1870-71 4,862,817 

1869-70 8,164,946 

1868-'e9 2,489,089 

1867-'68 2,498,896 


TEARS. 

1866-^67 2,069,2n 

186^-'66 2,228,987 

1861-'66 Norwiord. 

1860-'61 8,826,086 

1869-*60 4.828,770 

1868-'69 8,994,481 

1867-^68 8,288,902 

1866-'67 8,066,619 

186N-'66 8,646,846 

1854-*56 2,982,889 

1868-^64 8,086,027 

18S2-'68 8,862,882 

1861-'62 8,090,029 

1860-'61 2,416,267 


The  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
States  east  of  the  100th  meridian,  during  the 
year  ending  June  1,  1880,  was  as  follows : 


STATES. 


Alabama. 
Arkansas 
Geoivia. 
Illinois... 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Manrland 

Michigan 

Mlssoari 

Kebrtska 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

PennsjlTsnia. . . 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. . 


TotsI 


Nmnbcr  of 

MUbUth- 

mntb 


19 

14 

2 

000 

216 

227 

189 

66 

82 

6 

144 

1 

1 

618 

666 

20 

4 

129 


2,948 


Total  prodnel  in 
enuot  yMT, 


828,979 

14,778 

161,644 

6,116,877 

1,464,827 

1,461,116 

771,142 

946,288 

2,228,917 

100,800 

666,804 

200 

860 

6,00$,896 

18,426,168 

49^181 

43,079 

1,889,846 


40,940,028 


Valm  of  total 
predoet  at 


$476,911 
88,686 

281,606 

8,779.882 

2,160.268 

2,607,468 

1,616,644 

1,184,960 

2,68^687 

224,600 

1,061,226 

750 

400 

7,719,767 

18,667,129 

629,724 

99,802 

2,018,671 


$49,788,608 


The  maximum  capacity  of  the  yearly  pro- 
duction of  these  mines  was  74,154,278  tons ; 
value  of  materials  used  in  the  mines  during 
the  year,  $4,661,662 ;  wages  paid  to  all  classes 
of  lahor  during  the  year,  $80,707,059 ;  total 
number  of  hands  employed,  96,475;  amount 
used  as  working  capital,  $8,191,960 ;  total  capi- 
tal employed  and  inveisted  in  establishments, 
$89,999,101 ;  aggregate  of  capital,  including 
both  establishments  and  irregular  workings, 
$93,517,464;  number  of  acres  of  available 
coal-lands  attached  to  working  establishments, 
410,642.    A  comparison  of  the  production  of 
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bituminous  coal  east  of  the  100th  meridian 
during  the  census  year  of  1880  with  that  of 
1870  shows  the  following  results : 

Par  erat. 

Gain  In  number  of  mines 122*0 

Gain  in  jeariy  tonnoce 185*0 

Qain  in  ralue  of  yearly  product 44*0 

Ctein  inyalaeof  material  used 188*0 

Gain  in  amount  paid  as  wages 46*0 

Gain  in  total  number  of  employes 188*0 

Gain  in  total  capital MO 

Decrease  in  ralue  per  ton 89*0 

Gain  in  tons  raised  per  man  per  year 8*0 

Decrease  in  yearly  earnings 86*0 

Decrease  in  cost  of  labor  per  ton 8S'0 

Decrease  in  cost  of  material  per  ton 1*0 

Gain  in  per  cent  of  value  of  the  product  paid  for  labor.  0  *  7 
Gain  in  per  cent  of  ralue  of  the  product  paid  for  mate- 
rials   8-9 

Decrease  in  per  cent  of  value  of  the  product  left  for 

royalty,  interest,  profits,  etc 4*6 

Gain  in  number  of  oonntiea  reix>rting 68*0 

The  above  statement  illustrates  the  fact  that 
the  fall  in  price  per  ton  of  bituminous  coal 
during  the  last  decade  has  borne  less  heavily 
on  labor  than  on  capital. 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  and  lig- 
nite west  of  the  100th meridian  was  as  follows: 


STATES. 


CaHfomia 

Colorado 

Montana  Territory. ... 

Oregon 

Washington  Territory 
Wyoming  Territory. . . 


Total 


Noinbcr 
ofastab- 
lUmMBta. 


6 
95 
1 
8 
5 
6 


Total  pfoduct 
ymi, 
toot. 


286,950 
462,747 
224 
48,205 
145,015 
589,595 


Valmof 
total  prodncL 


$668,018 

1,041350 

800 

97,810 

889,046 

1,080,451 
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1,477,786      $8,272,470 


In  the  case  of  these  mines  the  maximum 
capacity  of  yearly  production  was  2,001,697 
tons ;  total  number  of  hands  employed  during 
the  census  year,  8,441 ;  working  capital  em- 
ployed, $869,931 ;  total  capital  employed  and 
invested,  $8,479,573. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  pro- 
duction of  anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania : 

Number  of  ooUieriea. 278 

Merchantable  product  for  year  ending  June  1, 

1880,  tons 27,488,829 

Value  of  product  delirered  for  transportation . . .  $40^1,981 
Arerage  Talue  of  same  per  ton  dcUTered  for 

transportation $1  47 

Amount  of  coal  washed,  tons 1,896,906 

Batio  of  value  of  product  to  capital,  per  cent. . .  26*86 

Ratio  of  actual  output  to  capacity,  per  cent 67*23 

Tons  raised  yearly  per  man 4.1^-4 

Tons  raised  dally  per  man 2*14 

Maximum  yearly  capacity  of  all  collieries  re- 
ported, tons 40,772,000 

Humber  of  employ6s 68,280 

Wagespaid $21,690,120 

Value  of  aU  materials $6,489,437 

Number  of  acres  of  coal-lands  reported 164,852 

Working  capital $7,781,958 

Total  capital,  real  and  personal. $150,161,196 

A  comparison  of  the  census  returns  of  1880 
and  1870  shows  that  the  output  has  increased 
from  15,596,257  tons  to  27,483,329  tons,  or 
11,837,072  tons,  a  gain  of  76*9  per  cent,  while 
the  gross  value  has  increased  only  5 '25  per 
cent.  But  the  value  of  the  product  of  1870 
was  reckoned  in  paper  dollars.  Tlie  apparent 
fall  of  the  average  price  per  ton  is  from  $2.49 
to  $1.47,  or  $1.02,  about  41  per  cent,  consider- 
ably more  than  the  change  of  standard  woald 
account  for.    The  aggregate  capital  has  in- 


creased from  $50,807,285  to  $150,161,196,  and 
tlie  total  number  of  employ^  from  52,882  to 
68,289. 

In  addition  to  the  merchantable  prodad 
given  above,  83  collieries,  with  a  production 
of  20,295,529  tons,  report  the  production  of 
7,060,447  tons  of  impure  coal  and  dust,  under 
the  head  of  ^^  culm.^'  This  would  be  84*8  per 
cent  of  their  product,  and  would  indicate  a 
total  production  of  9,882,086  tons  of  unmer- 
chantable coal  during  the  census  year,  to  which 
no  value  is  assigned. 

The  entire  production  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 1880, 
by  coal-fields  was  as  follows,  in  tons  of  2,000 
pounds. 

Bituminous : 

Appalachian  field S9.6ej« 

Western  field  ( Illinois,  Indiana,  etc.) 8,*21Jil 

Micbigan  field 10MS9 

Trlasdc  field  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina). ....  4<^ 

Iowa  and  Kansas  field tJsnjM 

All  fields  west  of  the  100th  meridian 1,477,111 

Total  bituminous. 4t^SBJSBi 

Anthracite : 

PennsylyanU 88i,640319 

Bhode  Island MH 

Total  anthradte S8,«IUI» 

Grand  total  coal  production  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1880 n,tag.S» 

Grand  total  of  hands  employed  in  coal-miiiiBC. .      ITDtJBS 

The  production  of  coal  in  England  waa,  in 
1855,  64,661,401  tons;  in  1877,  136,179,968 
tons;  and  in  1880, 146,818,122  tona.  The  Eng- 
lish ton,  however,  is  2,240  pounds.  The  num- 
ber of  collieries  in  1880  was,  in  England,  3,880, 
and  in  the  United  States,  3,264. 

The  census  statistics  of  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction were  compiled  by  Mr.  James  M.  Swank, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  As- 
sociation, and  special  agent  of  the  censos  of 
1880.  The  following  is  a  general  aummary  of 
iron  and  steel  production  in  the  United  Sttttf 
for  the  census  year  of  1880,  as  compared  with 
that  of  1870: 


Number  of  establish- 
ments  

Amount  of  capital,  real 
and  personal,  inyesied 

Yaluo  of  alt  materials 
used 

Yalue  of  all  products 
made 

Weight  of  all  products 
(tons,  of  2,000  lbs.)... 

Total  hands  employed. 

Total  amount  paid  in 
wagea. 


80S 

$181,778,074 

$185,68«,ia2 

$207,908,606 

8,6fi0,215 
77,565 


18S«. 


iflvi 


$280,9n,884 

$191,iTl^U0 

$»«,»7,6» 

7,2651.140 
140;97S 


$40,614,9811    $40,614,961 


hum. 

»m 

410 
48  IS 

ten 


By  ^*  establishment "  is  meant  a  single  rotoo- 
facturing  enterprise,  or  an  aggregation  of  en- 
terprises of  like  character  under  one  manige- 
ment.  Thus  one  establishment  may  embrace 
two  rolling-mills  and  another  four  blast-fcr- 
naces.  If,  however,  a  firm  or  company  oper- 
ates two  or  more  enterprises  of  different  cotf- 
acter,  each  of  these  enterprises  is  classed  is  6 
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separate  establishment.  The  following  is  a 
comparison  of  the  nnmVier  of  the  varioas  es- 
tablishmento  in  1870  and  1880: 


Blast-fiimAce  establishments. 
BoUlng-mili  e^tsblishments. . 

Steel-works — 

Foqres  and  blomaries 


Total. 


1880. 

490 

824 

T8 

118 


Tlie  inon  rolling-mill  products  in  1870  and 
1880,  comprising  bar-iron,  rod-iron,  nail-plate 
iron  converted  into  cnt  nails,  boiler-plate  iron, 
etc.,  were  as  follows : 


PRODUCTS. 


1,005 


The  size  and  capacity  of  the  establishments 
were  mach  greater  in  1880  than  in  1870.  As 
the  capacity  of  blast-furnaces  only  was  given 
in  1870,  no  complete  data  are  available  for  a 
comparison  of  all  the  works  in  the  two  years. 
The  daily  capacity  of  the  blast-furnaces  in  1870 
was  8,357  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  in  1880  it  was 
19,248  tons,  an  increase  of  180*82  per  cent. 
The  number  of  blast-furnaces  in  1870  was 
674,  and  in  1830  it  was  681,  an  increase  of 
18*64  per  cent.  The  following  exhibit  shows 
the  number  and  capacity  of  blast-furnaces,  roll- 
ing-mills, steel- works,  forges,  and  blomaries, 
at  the  close  of  the  census  year  1880,  i.  e.,  June 
1,  1880 : 

Blast-ftirnaee  establishments 490 

Completed  blast-farnaces 6S1 

BoUln^-mill  establishments  8%i 

Sing'le  puddling-ftirnaces,  each  double  ftirnace  coont- 

ing  as  two  Blnscle  furnaces 4,819 

Botary  puddling- Aj  mace  (Sellers) 1 

Danks  puddiinjif-ftirnaces 19 

Hammers  in  iron  rolling-mills 8^ 

Heating-fUmaces 8^105 

Trains  of  rolls  in  iron  roUing-miils 1/206 

Nail-machines 8,776 

Steel-worlcs 78 

Besaemer-steel  converters 24 

Opon-hearth  steel- furnaces 87 

Pot-holes  for  crucible  steel 2,691 

Trains  of  rolls  in  steel-worlur. 186 

Hammers  in  steel-works 219 

Forges  and  blomaries 118 

Forge  and  blomarjr  fires. 495 

Biemens^s  rotator 1 

Hammers  in  forges  and  blomaries  141 

Daltj  capacity  of  blast-fbmaces  in  net  tons 19,243 

of  rolling-mills  in  net  tons 16,480 

of  Bessemer-steel  converters  in  net  tons  4,467 

of  open-hearth  steel-furnaces  in  net  tons  827 

of  crucible-steel  works  in  net  tons 445 

of  forgtts  and  bbmarios  in  net  tons ....  520 


Bar-Iron 

Bod-iron 

Nail-plate  iron  converted  into  cut  nails 

Boiler-plate  iron I 

All  other  plate-iron f 

Sheet-iron 

Iron  nails 

Skelp-iron 

Muck  bar,  made  for  sale  to  other 
works 

Structural  iron 

Rolled-iron  azlM 

Hoop-iron 

Fish-pUites  and  miscellaneous  forms 
of  rolled  iron 

Bailroad-spikes,  horseshoes,  etc.,  etc., 
made  by  iron  rolUng-miUa,  not  In- 
cluded above 

Hammered  axles 

Fozgings 

Total 


1870. 


1,441,829 


1880. 


ToBt. 

Tool. 

488,884 

668,211 

26,087 

14.\626 

280,225 

252,880 

64,477 

89.560 
94,749 

74,758 

94,992 

681,605 

466,917 

2,217 

128,821 

88,681 

64,469 

•  «  ■  • 

96.810 

•  •  •  a 

2,680 

•  •  •  • 

96,848 

•  •  •  • 

48,845 

•  ■  •  • 

82,868 

•  •   •  • 

21,884 

•  •  •  • 

8,708 

2,858,248 


In  the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel-works 
the  following  finished  products,  embracing  rails, 
bars,  rods,  shapes,  sheets,  plates,  and  other 
forms,  were  produced  during  the  census  year 
1880: 


FINISHED  PRODUCTS. 


Bails 

Bars 

Bods 

Shapes 

Sheets 

Plates 

Other  forms. 

Total 


Op«o-b«wth 

•tMl. 

Ton*. 

9,106 
48,296 

1,184 
80 

1,700 
11,034 
26,794 

98,148 


The  following  table  sho\^s  the  production  of 
each  branch  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in 
1870  and  1880,  with  the  percentage  of  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  latter  year : 


IltON  AMD  STEEL  PR0D« 
UCT3. 


Pig-iron  and  castings  from 
furnace 

All  products  of  iron  roUing- 
miUs 

Bessemer-steel  finished  prod- 
ucts   

Open -hearth  steel  finished 
products 

Crucible-steel  finished  prod- 
ucts   

Blister  ani  other  steel 

Products  of  forges  and  bloom- 
aries 


Total. 


i 


Tom. 
2,052,821 

1,441,829 

19,403 


i 

r 


23,069 
2,235 

110,808 


Tom. 
3,781,021 

2,858,248 

889,596 

98,143 

70,819 
4,956 

72,557 


8,656,215.7,265,140 


84 

68 

4,486 


151 
117 


99 


85 


86 


In  the  census  year  1870  the  production  of 
Bessemer-steel  finished  products  was  only  19,- 
408  tons.  No  open-hearth  steel  products  are 
reported  for  that  year.  The  quantity  of  Bes- 
semer-steel ingots  produced  in  the  census  year 
1880  was  985,208  tons,  and  the  quantity  of 
open-hearth  steel  ingots  was  84,802  tons.  No 
statistics  of  ingots  produced  in  1870  are  avail- 
able for  comparison.  It  will  be  observed  that 
a  larger  quantity  of  finished  open-hearth  steel 
products  was  produced  in  1880  than  of  ingots, 
which  is  probably  due  to  the  carrying  over  of 
ingots  from  the  preceding  year,  and  to  impor- 
tations daring  the  census  year.  The  Bessemer 
steel  ingots  produced  in  1880  are  in  excess  of 
the  finished  products.  The  increase  in  the 
production  of  crucible-steel  finished  products 
in  the  decade  between  1870  and  1880  was  from 
28,069  to  70,819  tons,  or  151  per  cent.    The 

?roduction  of  crucible-steel  ingots  in  1880  was 
6,201  tons.  T^he  condition  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1880  and 
its  growth  since  1870  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  of  figures  for  all  blast-furnaces,  roll- 
ing-mills, steel-works,  and  blomaries  in  the 
United  States : 
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IfAine. 

New  Hamp^ilre  . . . 

Vermont 

MsMaehoMtts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jenejr 

PennBylTAnia 

Total 

80DTBSBN : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dlatrict  of  Colombia 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabun* 

Texas 

"West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Booth  Carolina. 

Total 

an 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois '.'.'....'.'.'. 

Missoori 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

Nebraska. 

Total 

Paodio: 

Colorado 

California. 

Oregon 

Utah  Territory 

Wyoming  Territory 

Total 

Total  of  United  States, 
1880 

Total  of  United  States, 
1870. 

Pttr  cent  of  increase,  1880 


NombOTof 
MUbUfh< 


8 

2 

4 

80 

8 

19 

89 

40 

8«d 


556 


9 
28 

1 
44 

20 
14 
14 
1 
20 
29 
48 


218 


184 

12 

21 

22 

22 

9 

1 

2 

1 


224 


1 
1 
1 
8 
1 


1,005 


608 


24-88 


• 

Ospttiaiii- 

Haadicm- 

T«««L 

ploytd. 

$450,000 

700 

650,000 

290 

410,000 

191 

6,788,408 

6,518 

680,000 

275 

2,6S2,000 

685 

21,548,221 

11,444 

9,099,a'M 

4,792 

107,804,782 

57,952 

$149,507,461 

82,842 

$1,481,469 

867 

4,962,125 

2,768 

89,600 

18 

4,829,718 

2.522 

759,400 

635 

1,185,900 

1,808 

8,809,196 

1,626 

40,000 

140 

8,918,616 

4,121 

5.498,085 

4,095 

8,681,776 

8,077 

•  •  •  • 

$29,14^880 

20,595 

$25,141,294 

20,071 

2,288,000 

2,048 

6,460,620 

5,258 

9452,472 

8,189 

4,175,886 

8,089 

2,848,218 

2,158 

150,000 

180 

450,000 

680 

100,000 

100 

$50,755,990 

86,668 

$100,000 

125 

1,000,000 

819 

loaooo 

250 

150,000 

•  •  • 

212,608 

164 

$1,562,608 

878 

$280,971,884 

140,978 

$121,772,074 

n,655 

89-68 

81-77 

WafHpaid. 


$141,494 

127,690 

50,085 

2,576,589 

180,969 

881,184 

4,099,451 

1,808,448 

2^095,850 


$84,861,660 


$844,476 

905,090 

7,528 

665,482 

7,907 

185,489 

571,n8 

27,720 

1,541,816 

1,844,400 

659,778 


$6,261,844 


$8,265,070 

864,921 

2,508,718 

784,575 

922,697 

1,004,981 

2^275 

166,500 

50,000 


$14,542,587 


$7,000 

177,722 

46,822 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

79,660 


$811,194 


$55,476,785 


$40,514,981 


86-98 


ValMofall 

fatltMCMUU 

ymr  1880. 


$880,511 

528,855 

240,900 

6,657,282 

875,847 

1,841,225 

18,895,229 

6,556,2^8 

92,267,080 


$121,787,112 


$1,214,050 

2,888,574 

2,2f4 

1,496,151 

11,792 

681,707 

601,078 

28.590 

8,484,625 

8,228,799 

1,876,069 


$14,958,074 


$28,997,915 
8,298,078 
14.9n,145 
8,249,558 
8,279,420 
8,880,667 


784,245 
114,500 


$58,476,528 


$181,700 

585.500 

88,078 

•  •  ■  •  •  • 

408,668 


$1,108,841 


$191,271,150 


$186,526,182 


41-18 


$588,828 

807,840 

892,800 

10,288,921 

488,040 

1,998,608 

22,219,219 

10,841,866 

145,576,268 


Mtt 

10.666 

7,978 

6,620 

141,821 

8,184 

88,061 

5DS,800 

248.6e0 

8,616,668 


$84,916,860 
4,551,403 
20,545,280 
4,660,580 
4,561,618 
6,580,891 


1,004,100 
82,000 


080,141 
96,117 
417,967 
126,756 
142,716 
17tt,985 


$76,888,686 


$226,000 

780,000 

78,898 

491,846 


$1,074,788 


$296L567,6S6 


$207,208,606 


48-12 


19,065 
2,000 


1,912,669 


4^600 

14,000 

8,900 

0,700 


81,400 


7,266^140 


66,146 
4,415 

44U57 

115,M 
1,886306 


$192,696,010 

4,671,808 

$2,847477 

88,918 

4,470,050 

110,984 

10.970 

S64 

2,665,999 

6&,72S 

41,066 

480 

990,860 

85,168 

1,452,866 

e2,98< 

86,000 

1,400 

6,054,082 

147,487 

^090,029 

128,751 

2,274,208 

n,ioo 

2J5I4,8U 


8JM7 
95,414 

nm 

1801 
l,6M 

7,600 

71887 
64.781 
84,M6 

4a 


$25,858,251 !     640,158        8£831t 


44l.7« 
64,140 
fi^Tfl 

Hjm 

6l^f!9 

42,M 


70,460 


1,000 


M» 


98-76 


8,666,05 


The  statistics  of  the  production  of  iron-ore 
in  the  United  States  for  the  census  year  1880 
are  as  follows :  Nomber  of  establishments, 
806 ;  mazimam  yearly  capacity  of  production, 
18,462,917  tons;  total  production  in  1880, 
7,971,706  tons,  including  909,877  tons  irregu- 
lar product;  value  of  product  of  establish- 
ments, $20,470,756;  value  of  total  product, 
$23,167,007 ;  value  of  all  materials  used  in 
regular  industry,  $2,896,011;  wages  paid  in 
establishments  of  regular  industry,  $9,588,117 ; 
total  number  of  employ^,  81,668 ;  total  capi- 
tal employed  and  invested  in*  the  regular  in- 
dustry, $61,782,287.  The  change,  or  rather 
the  increase,  in  this  industry  during  the  dec- 
ade ending  June  1,  1880,  expressed  iu  per- 
centages on  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1870, 
was  as  follows : 


Gain  in  number  of  eetabUshmenta. 01-67 

Gain  in  total  nnmber  of  employ^a 110*61 

Gain  in  amount  paid  as  wafres 89*46 

Gain  in  amount  naid  for  miUerial 126H 

Gain  in  total  capital 247  61 

Loss  in  value  per  ton  of  prodnct 25*45 

Gain  in  yalue  of  total  product. 75*45 

Gain  in  tonnage  of  total  product 185*00 

Gain  in  product  of  regular  eatabttahmeata. ..  108  00 

The  following  are  the  most  important  ^gam 
of  the  production  of  cx>pper  in  the  United  Suteo 
east  of  the  100th  meridian:  Number  of  mines, 
82 ;  maximum  capacity  of  yearly  productioo, 
62,982,871  pounds  of  metal ;  product  of  ceoooo 
year  in  tons  of  ore  or  rock,  1,005,955;  prod- 
uct of  census  year  in  pounds  of  ingot  cop- 
per, 50,655,140;  value  of  product,  $8,842,961; 
value  of  materials  or  supplies  used,  $1,89],> 
101;  wages  paid)  $2,915,108;  total  number  of 
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f^  6,116;  amoant  of  working  capital, 
,125;  total  capital,  $81,675,096.  The 
(aperior  region  famishes  90*48  per  cent 
entire  prodnot,  and  most  of  the  rest  is 
Terra ont  and  North  Carolina, 
prodaotion  of  precioas  metals  daring  the 
mding  June  1,  1880,  as  returned  by  the 
authorities,  comprised  1,614,741  ounces 
i,  valued  at  $33,879,663,  and  31,797,474 
\  of  silver,  worth  $41,110,957,  making  a 
ralue  of  $74,490,620.  The  production 
3  mines  included  in  the  above  was  1,033,- 
nces  of  gold,  valued  at  $21,374,152,  and 
,297  ounces  of  silver,  worth  $41,007,296; 
►62,881,448.  The  total  yield  of  placer- 
was  $12,109,172,  including  580,767 
I  of  gold,  worth  $12,005,511,  and  80,177 
I  of  silver,  valued  at  $103,661.  The  ag- 
e  product  of  all  mines  by  States  geo- 
cally  classified  was  as  follows : 


OR  TKBRI- 

PBODUOT. 

PORT. 

Gold. 

SflTW. 

Total. 

3  OrflBIOK. 

$5,951 

211,965 

17,150,941 

1,479,653 

4,888,242 

1,097,701 

291,587 

185,800 

$51 

2,825,825 

1,150,887 

464,550 

12,430,667 

27,798 

4,748,087 

1,019 

$6,002 

2,587,790 

a 

18^1,628 

1,944,208 

17,818,909 

1,125,494 

5,084,674 

:ton 

186.819 

a 

$25,261,840 

$21,148,879 

$46,405,719 

>X  OF  THB 
UOUMTAINS. 

> 

$2,699,898 
8,80^8I8 
1,805,767 

$16,549,274 

70,813 

8,905,068 

892,887 

$19,249,173 

8,876,656 

t 

4,710,885 

zioo 

ig 

49,854 
17,821 

441,691 
17,821 

■o  ••• 

d. 

N  DXTUION. 
t 

$7,878,183 

$19,917,493 

$27,795,675 

$1,801 

81,029 

2,999 

*"  1*0,999 

118,963 

18,040 

1,998 

9,821 

$88J 

7,2W 

25,858 

16,0fK) 

140 

56 

$1,801 

81,861 

10^99 

a....  

mpshiro .... 

ftroUnft 

irolInA. 

eo 

25.858 

26,999 

119,093 

18,096 

1.998 

9,821 

U 

$289,640 

$4^,5S6 

$289,226 

mi  AST. 

llTlsion 

of  the  Rocky 

tains 

division .... 

$25,261,840 

7,878,188 
289,640 

$21,148,879 

19,917,492 
49,586 

$46,405,719 

27,795,675 
289,226 

iL 

$88,379,668 

$41,110,957     tT4.4go.620 

1  ^'-^ — ' 

TSAR. 

Gold. 

SDtw. 

Total  gold  and 
dlTcr. 

1848 

$10,000,000 

$10,000,000 

1849 

40,000,000 

$60,666 

40,060,000 

1860 

1861 

60,000.000 

60,000 

60,060,000 

65,000,000 

60,000 

65,050,000 

1852 

60,000,000 

60,000 

60,050,000 

1853 

65,000,000 

60,000 

66,050,000 

1854 

60,000,000 

60,000 

60,050,000 

1865 

66,000,000 

60,000 

66,050,000 

1866 

65,000,000 

60,000 

66,060,000 

1867 

65,000,000 

60,000 

66,050,000 

1868 

60,000,000 

60,000 

60,060,000 

1869 

60,000,000 

100,000 

60,100,000 

1860 

46,000,000 

160,000 

46,150,000 

1861 

48,000,000 

2.000,000 

45,000,000 

1662 

89,200,000 

4,600,000 

48,700,000 

186i 

40,000,000 

8,600,000 

48,500,000 

1864 

46,<K)O,O0O 

11,000,000 

67,000,000 

1866 

68,226,000 

11,250,000 

64,475,000 

1866 

68,500,000 

10,000,000 

68,600,000 

1867 

61,72^000 

18,500,000 

65,225,000 

1868 

48,000,000 

12,000,000 

60,000,000 

1869 

49,600,000 

12,000,000 

61,500,000 

1870 

60,000,000 

16,000,000 

66,000,000 

1871 

48,000,000 

28,000,000 

66,000,000 

1872 

86,000,000 

28,750,000 

64,760,000 

1878 

86,000,000 

85,750,000 

71,760,000 

1874 

88,490,902 

87,824,594 

70,816,496 

1876 

83,467,866 

81,737,660 

66,19^416 

1876 

8»,929,166 

88,768,016 

78,712,182 

1677 

46,897,890 

89,798,678 

86,690,968 

1878 

61,206,860 

46,281,886 

96,487,746 

1879 

88,699,858 

40,812,182 

79,711,990 

1880 

86,000,000 

87,700,000 

78,700,000 

Total.. 

$1,520,041,582 

$460,422,260 

$1,980,468,793 

following  estimate  of  the  production  of 
'ecious  metals  in  the  Uuited  States  from 
ar  1848,  when  the  first  extensive  work- 
r  gold  was  in  operation  in  California, 
L880,  and  the  yield  of  silver  during  the 
period,  prepared  by  Horatio  0.  Bur- 
Director  of  the  Mint,  although  the  fig- 
or  1880  differ  slightly  from  those  of 
msus  for  that  year,  affords  a  compari- 
the  present  yield  with  that  of  former 


The  census  returns  of  silk-manufactures 
show  that  there  were  in  the  United  States 
883  factories,  with  8,467  looms.  The  gross 
value  of  materials  and  supplies  was  $22,371,- 
300;  gross  value  of  manufactured  products, 
$40,975,285 ;  net  value  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, that  is,  value  of  finished  goods,  $34,410,- 
463 ;  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at 
any  one  time  during  the  year,  34,440;  total 
amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $9,107,- 
835 ;  capital,  real  and  personal,  invested  in  the 
business,  $18,899,500.  Of  the  $84,410,463  of 
finished  products,  $12,851,045  is  credited  to 
New  Jersey,  $9,268,585  to  New  York,  $5,438,- 
075  to  Connecticut,  $3,491,098  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  $2,853,165  to  Pennsylvania.  The 
finished  products  of  all  mills  in  the  United 
States  comprised  the  following  goods : 

Sewing  silk. $776,130 

Mocbine-twist 6,000,266 

Floss-tllk 219,260 

Dress-goods. 4,115,206 

Batins 1,101,875 

Tie-silks  and  scarft 606,675 

Mlllineiy  silks 891,965 

Other  broad  goods 627,693 

Handkerchieft 8,862,560 

Ribbons 6,955,006 

lAces 487,000 

Braidsnnd  bindings 999,685 

Fringes  and  dross-trimmings 4,950,276 

Cords,    tassels,    passementeries,  and   millinery 

trimmings 1,866,675 

Upholstery  and  militiry  trimmings 1,892,865 

Coach-laees  and  carriage-trimmings 87,510 

Undertakers',  hatters*,  and  ftar  trimming^ 60,605 

Mixed  goods  and  silk  valaes  therein 610,768 

Total $84,410,468 

URUGUAY  (Rep^buoa  Oriental  del  Uru- 
ouay),  sometimes  also  called  Banda  Oriental. 
This  repuhlic,  with  an  area  of  72,170  square 
miles,  is  divided  into   thirteen  departments, 
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URUGUAY. 


with  a  total  population  of  440,000,  as  officially 
estimated  in  1877.  Montevideo,  the  capital, 
had  in  1879  a  population  of  73,358. 

The  President  is  Dr.  F.  A.  Vidal,  elected 
March  15, 1880,  as  saccessor  to  Colonel  L.  La- 
torre. 

The  Cahinet,  previous  to  June,  1881,  was 
composed  of  the  following  ministers:  Foreign 
Affairs,  Interior,  Justice,  Public  Worship,  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  Agriculture,  Dr.  M.  Maga- 
rifios  Cervantes ;  *  Finance,  Sefior  J.  Cuestas ; 
War  and  the  Navy,  Sefior  M.  Santos, "  colonel- 
major." 

The  Consul-General  of  Uruguay  for  the  whole 
United  States  is  Sefior  H.  Estrazulas,  resident 
in  New  York. 

From  the  best  information  obtainable,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Uruguayan  army  num- 
bers 2,360  rank  and  file,  as  follows :  1,667  foot, 
232  horse,  and  294  artillery,  with  a  total  of  167 
officers. 

In  the  budget  for  the  year  1881  the  revenue 
was  estimated  at  $7,890,000,  and  the  expendi- 
ture as  follows : 

LeglsUtare $160,780 

Ministry  of  Foreign  AflUn 68,524 

*•       of  tho  Interior. 1,749,788 

"      of  War  and  the  Navy 1,785,027 

"       of  Finance 605,5»1 

Berrice  of  the  national  debt 8,553,805 

Total $7,918,448 

The  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
issue  of  Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,- 
000,  bearing  interest  at  four  per  cent,  in  order 
to  cover  the  deficits  of  1879  and  1880.  It  was 
presumed  that  a  new  tariff  bill,  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  January  and  February, 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  receipts. 
One  of  the  prominent  measures  of  the  bill  was 
the  imposition  of  sliding  duties  on  breadstuffs. 
The  minister  expected  that  the  yield  of  these 
resources  would  balance  the  budget  estimates 
for  1881.  The  yield  of  the  Montevideo  cus- 
tom-house for  1878  was  $4,053,518,  and  that  of 
the  Hecebedaria,  $857,904;  against  $3,677,531 
and  $660,788  respectively  for  1879. 

The  total  national  debt  consolidated,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1880,  was  reported  at  $47,861,042,  of 
which  $30,812,692  represented  the  home  debt. 
In  his  message  on  the  occasion  of  the  closing  of 
the  legislative  sessions,  July  15, 1881,  President 
Yidal,  referring  to  the  national  finances,  said : 
"Thanks  to  wise  measures  of  economy,  the 
revenue  showed  an  increase  of  $1,200,000,  and 
the  public  funds  had  advanced  from  five  to 
fourteen  per  cent ;  the  cessation  of  the  system 
followed  by  my  predecessor,  of  applying  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  annual  receipts  to  the  pay- 
ment of  back  liabilities  (now  funded  from  year 
to  year),  has  rendered  it  possible  to  make  a  more 
equitable  distribution  among  all  the  creditors ; 
and  the  amortization  debt  (four  per  cent  an- 
nual sinking  fund)  is  selling  at  fifteen  per  cent ; 

*  On  the  resignation  of  Senor  Mai^arlfios,  on  September  9tb, 
Befior  VUara  took  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior,  and  Sefior 
Joed  Vasqaez  Sagaatnmet,  till  then  Minlater  at  Bio  de  Ja- 
neiro, the  portfolio  of  Foreign  AHUrs. 


nor  does  it  appear  too  much  to  say  that  it  win 
have  doubled  in  value  before  the  lapse  of  t 
year.  The  improved  conditioD  of  the  Treis- 
ury  has  enabled  us  to  meet  all  liabilities  paao- 
tually." 

In  January,  1880,  there  still  remained  unre- 
deemed, to  the  amount  of  $8,495,506,  an  old 
paper  currency,  no  longer  in  circulation  or 
received  in  the  banks,  but  for  the  redemption 
of  which  there  was  an  appropriation  of  $15,- 
000  gold  per  month. 

Pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  February  20, 
1878,  the  Government  is  to  pay  to  the  com- 
mittee of  bondholders  of  the  consolidated 
home  debt  the  sum  of  $105,000  in  specie,  to  be 
applied  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt.  Owing 
to  a  succession  of  monetary  crisefl,  the  serrioe 
of  the  debt  constituted  by  the  ^'  Uruguayan " 
and  the  *^  Montevideo-European '*  loans  was 
suspended  in  October,  1875 ;  but  certain  con- 
ditions proposed  to  and  accepted  by  the  cred- 
itors enabled  the  Government  to  resume  the 
service  on  January  1,  1878.  The  interest  on 
the  two  other  debts  has  always  been  pud  in 
full. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  ralaes 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  republic  for  the 
quinquennial  period  187fr-'80 : 


TEARS. 


1876. 

isn. 

1S73. 
1879. 
ISSO. 


iBipovte. 


$26,5S7,000 

88,420,188 
82.095,864 
89,200,271 


$18,TS7,ra 

l^8M.l« 

17,491131 

ie.64a.ici 


Among  the  countries  furnishing  the  imports 
in  1879  and  1880,  were  the  following: 


COUNTRIES. 


England 

France. 

SMiO 

Unit«d  SUtM. 

Italy 

BrazU 

Germany 

Belginm 

Arzenttna.  ... 

Chfil 

Cuba 


187t. 


ISSt. 


$4,901,289 

2,6G6,C81 

1414,448 

1,125.454 

1,098,644 

2,U10,001 

980.920 

257,868 

850,692 

74,880 

258,984 


$5L8ia.0TI 
8371J09 
l.fi<llil 
l,34a8H 
l,S28y8tt 
2.480,60 
l,10Mfl 

88TJB14 
206,811 


Some  of  the  countries  to  which  Urugiitj 
sent  exports  in  the  same  years  were  as  under: 


COUNTRnS. 


France. 

Bnurfl 

6r«atEritain 

United  Btatea 

Belglnm 

Cuba 

Argentina. 

Italy 

MaurftinBand  Reunion. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Oermany 

ChUl 

West  Indies. 

Teneriffe 

Peru 

Paraguay 

China  and  Japan 


lar*. 


lase. 


$8,&17,20& 

8^494.988 

a488,2S4 

1,960,660 

1,484687 

1,049JI28 

488,899 

421,099 

67,520 

T8.189 

76,196 

71.4^4 

48,820 

24,9n 

15,578 

12,176 

8,S96 

484 

150 


$8,47Q,4n 
a>4l.411 
4,2CiOO 
2.S47.II7 
241V4« 

mm 

81S,0M 

1KT47 
104,Ba 


78,718 

ia,w» 
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As  shown  by  the  first  of  the  foregoing  tables,  they  have  manifested  so  often  and  so  constant- 

the  exports  in  1880  were  of  the  total  valae  of  Ij  against  all  hostile  demonstrations.    It  has 

$19,752,201 ;  those  shipped  throagh  the  port  been  kept  actively  at  work  from  the  first  years 

of  Montevideo  amoanted  to  $10,918,551.  of  the  existence  of  the  Church,  when  mission- 

The  shipping  movements  at  the  port  of  Mon-  aries  were  sent  to  the  Indians,  then  from  Ohio 

tevideo  in  1879  and  1880  were  as  below:  to  the  Missoari  River,  then  into  Canada  and 

through  the  whole  region  between  the  Alle- 

ToDi.  ghany  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
first  misssionaries  to  England  were  sent  out  in 


S»mng- 
▼mmU. 

T(nu. 

Stouim. 

em 

450 
092 
498 

252,251 
167,031 
266,062 
190,866 

851 
841 
8^ 

878 

,,^-QJBatered.      093         252,251         851       528,619  1887.    An  effort  was  made  in  1841  to  plant. 

!  S^T^H-      JS        1&X«J         Sti       SI'S?  Mormonism  in  Palestine,  but  without  success. 

IMA  J  Kotered,        692  266,062  834         528,881  ^     ^am         •         •         ^  xi.   Viu        v  a     i.  j  ^ 

^^^'iukjared.      498         190,866         878       522i8ii  In  1848  emissaries  of  the  Ohurch  penetrated  to 

the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  France, 

Graft  of  all  kind  engaged  in  the  coasting  and  Germany,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Italy, 

river  trade  were  entered,  in  1880,  to  the  num-  Switzerland,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  were 

ber  of  2,906,  aggregating  558,887  tons,  and  entered  in  1850 ;  the  West  Indies,  British  Gui- 

cleared  to  the  number  of  8,101,  aggregating  ana,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  South  Africa,  Ceylon, 

644,508  tons.  Bindostan,  Siam,  China,  and  Australia  io  1852. 

There  are  235  miles  of  railway  in  operation  Attempts  to  enter  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1858 

in  the  republic,  comprising  foar  lines.    The  -'54  were  repelled  by  the  governments  of  those 

telegraph  lines,  in  1878,  were   of  the   total  countries.    Since  the  last  date  few  new  fields 

length  of  758  miles  (including  100  miles  of  sub-  have  been  occupied,  and  mission-work  is  now 

marine  cable),  with  twenty  stations ;  and  the  mainly  confined  to  four  or  five  regions, 
aggregate  number  of  dispatches  was  88,810.  The  whole  organization  of  the  missionary 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  President's  work,  the  determination  of  the  fields,  and  the 

message  already  referred  to,  Sefior  Yidal  con-  nomination  of  the  missionaries,  are  under  the 

^atnlates  the  Houses  on  the  closing  of  a  leg-  control  of  the  hierarchy.    Theoretically,  every 

islative  session  during  the  course  of  which  no  white  adult  male  Mormon  is  authorized  to 

movement  of  a  revolutionary  character  had  preach  and  baptize,  and  so  may  be  sent  abroad 

occurred.  to  save  his  fellow-men.     Hence  the  supply  of 

UTAH.    According  to  the  "  Bulletin  of  the  "  elders  "  is  abundant  and  practically  unlimited. 

United  States  Census,''  the  Territory  of  Utah,  The  magnates  of  the  Church  decide  how  many 

with  a  native  population  of  99,989  and  a  for-  missionaries  shall  go  forth ;  the  number  is  ap- 

eign  population  of  48,994,  contains  26,566  im-  portioned  as  is  thought  best,  and  nominations 

migrants  from  Great  Britain,  885  from  Can-  are  made  by  the  875  presidents  and  bishops,  to  be 

ada,  12,755  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor-  confirmed  by  the  popular  vote  of  all  the  breth- 

way,  l,'925fromGermany  and  Switzerland,  and  ren  gathered  at  the  great  April  and  October 

1,883  from  other  countries.    The  number  of  conferences  in  Salt  Lake  City.    Apparently, 

church-members  in  Utah  and  the  adjacent  dis-  no  discrimination  is  exercised  in  making  the 

tricts  is  given  by  a  Mormon  officer  at  88,000.  nominations,  and  no  appeal  is  admitted  from  the 

This  statement  admits  that  the  statistics  within  appointment.     Every  missionary  goes  at  his 

this  limit  are  far  from  complete,  and  adds  that  own  charges,  and  no  provision  is  contemplated 

no  statistics  whatever  have  been  gathered  re-  by  the  Church  for  his  family  or  his  business 

specting  the   **  scattered  membership  in  the  during  his  absence.    Commonly,  the  elders  go 

States,  Mexico,  and  Canada."    It  is  affirmed  out  in  twos,  for  mutual  comfort  and  assistance, 

by  Mormon  authorities  that  there  are  14,000  or  and  remain  at  their  posts  until  the  authority 

15,000  members  in  Europe,  and  between  4,000  that  sent  them  abroad  calls  them  home,  the 

and  5,000  in  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich  Isl-  appointments  being  made  for  a  limited  period, 

ands,  and  other  missionary  districts.  varying  in  length  according  to  the  remoteness 

The    Mormons    confront    the    movements  of  the  field,  from  one  to  three  years,  generally 

against  polygamy  which  are  made  through  gen-  about  two  years.    While  at  work,  the  mission- 

eral  public  agencies  and  in  Congress  with  un-  aries  are  directed  from  some  central  superin- 

daunted  determination  and  unabated   zeal  in  tendence— if  in  Europe,  from  Liverpool,  with 

seeking  proselytes.  Within  their  own  Territory,  the  addition  of  provincial  sub-direction ;  if  in 

the  adherents  of  the  Mormon  system  are  kept  the  United  States,  by  some  one  set  to  super- 

under  the  strictest  discipline  and  in  a  condition  vise  the  work  in  each  State  or  group  of  States, 

of  constant  readiness  for  united  action  to  resist  Provision  is  made  for  the  free  transportation 

the  effect  of  any  measure  that  may  be  direct-  of  the  converts  to  the  United  States,  and  an 

ed  against  the  institution  which  they  hold  to  account  is  kept  in  the  Bank  of  England  for 

be  particular,  while  their  missionaries  are  ac-  that  purpose.    During  the  last  five  years  more 

tive  abroad  gaining  converts  and  seeing  to  their  than  eight  hundred  elders,  or  an  average  of 

transportation  to  Utah.    The  missionary  or-  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  a  year,  have  been 

ganization  of  the  Mormons  is  one  of  their  sent  out  from  Utah  as  missionaries.    In  1880, 

strongest  arms,  and  is  the  institution  to  which  the  semi-centennial  year  ofthe  Mormon  Church, 

more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  single  instru-  the  number  was  216;  in  1881,  it  was  189,  be- 

mentality,  they  owe  the  solid  strength  which  sides  79  who  were  sent  to  Arizona.    Of  the 
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800,  missionaries  sent  out  in  tbe  five  years,  Utah,  by  whose  means  10,000  Mormons  in  thit 

284  were  assigned  to  the  United  States,  111  Territory  have  been  converted  from  poljgamj. 

of  them  to  the  Soathem  States,  219  to  Great  These  people  have  addressed  a  memorial  to 

Britain,  114  to  Scandinavia,  17  to  the  Sand-  Congress,  asking  for  the  enactment  of  Itwi 

wich  Islands,  and  18  to  New  Zealand.     In  that  will  effectaallj  sappreas  the  practice  of 

1880,  80  were  sent  to  the  British  Isles,  83  to  polygamy,  and  asserting  that  that  practice  is 
Scandinavian  countries,  48  to  the  Sonthern  a  perversion  of  their  system,  and  no  real  ptrt 
States,  and  88  to  the  Northern  States ;   in  of  their  faith. 

1881,  1  to  Holland,  8  to  Germany,  6  to  the  Several  chorch  organizations  in  the  United 
Sandwich  Islands,  9  to  New  Zealand,  66  to  the  States  have  established  missions  and  schools  in 
Soathem  States,  88  to  the  Northern  States,  35  Utah,  with  the  especial  pnrpose  of  exerting  re- 
to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  89  to  ligious  and  educational  inflaence  against  Mor- 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Estimating  the  monism,  the  condition  of  which  in  May,  1881, 
average  duration  of  an  elder^s  time  to  be  two  was  represented  as  follows:  The  PresbyteriiD 
years,  we  have  a  total  of  about  four  hun-  Church  had  forty-four  commisnoned  misnon- 
dred  Mormon  missionaries  abroad  at  auy  given  ary  agents,  eleven  of  whom  were  ministers  and 
date.  The  number  of  converts  gathered  in  by  thirty-three  were  teachers.  It  paid  $20,000 1 
these  missionaries  can  not  be  so  exactly  calcu-  year  for  the  support  of  its  missionariea,  and 
lated.  About  28,740  were  brought  in  between  spent  besides  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  each 
1840  and  1860.  Within  the  next  decade  about  vear  in  building  churches,  furnishing  school- 
25,000  sailed  from  Europe  to  Salt  Lake  City,  houses,  etc.  The  principal  schools  were  at  Salt 
and  about  the  same  number  between  1870  and  Lake  City  and  Ogden.    Seven  new  ministen 

1882,  The  whole  number  from  the  first  ship-  and  additional  teachers  were  to  be  sent  oat  to 
load,  in  1840  to  1882,  may  thus  be  estimated  open  new  stations.  TheCongregationaliBtshad 
at  about  85,000.  The  annual  increase  from  two  ministers  and  nine  teachers,  and  were  to 
emigration  is  not  far  from  2,000.  buUd  during  the  summer  a  school-bnilding  at 

A  branch  of  the  Mormon  Church,  called  the    Salt  Lake  City,  to  cost  $20,000.     They  hid 

"  Reorganized   Church    of    the   Latter  -  Day  lately  received  an  endowment  fund  of  $8,000 

Saints,"  has  refused  to  accept  polygamy,  and  to  sustain  a  free  primary  school,  which  would 

opposes  it  as  earnestly  as  do  the  non-Mormon  be  a  feeder  to  the  academy.     The  Protestant 

people  of  the  United  States.   It  numbers  about  Episcopalians    were  well    sustained  in  their 

40,000  members,  and  recognizes  Joseph  Smith,  oharch,  school,  and  hospital  work.    The  Metb- 

son  of  the  founder  of  the  Church,  as  its  head,  odists  had  ten  ministers  and  eight  teachers. 

The  members  of  this  branch  live  chiefly  in  Illi-  Two  of  the  clergymen  and  four  of  the  teacben 

nois,  and  have,  according  to  their  own  report,  received  no  missionary  support.     One  other 

600  churches,  1,500  ministers,  and  20,000  com-  teacher  was  supported  by  the  Woman's  Home 

municants.     They  have  sent  missionaries  to  Mission  Society. 

V 

VENEZUELA  ^Estados  Unidos  de),  United  Affairs,  Licentiate  R.  Segas ;  Interior  and  Jos- 

States  of,  an  inaependont  republic  of  South  tice,  Greneral  V.  Amengual ;  Finance,  Dr.  J.  P. 

America.    According  to  the  recent  territorial  Bojas  Patil ;   Fomento,  Dr.  N.  Borges ;   War 

division,  Venezuela  comprises  eight  States,  one  ana  Marine,  General  £.  Lara ;  Public  Credit, 

Federal  District,  and  six  Territories,  which,  Seflor  N.  Ramirez ;   Public  Works,  Sefior  A 

with  their  population  (in  1881),  are  as  shown  in  Azpurtia ;  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  A.  Dominid. 
the  following  list  from  the  Venezuelan  legation:        The  Venezuelan   chargi   d'affairet  to  the 

popoiatioii.  United  States  is  Sefior  Simon  Camacho ;  and 

g;™S?« 2JH2  tbe  United  States  Minister  to  Venezuela  is  Mr. 

Bolivar. 5M22  ^^  xwr    r^  -^ 

Carabobo 159,851  George  W.  Caner. 

Falcon  Zniia 187.051  The  army  Comprises  2,240  men  of  all  arms; 

lST*".  .  °!^:::;:::::::::::::::;::::::  m^  m^an^ of  war  the  maitia  is  caiied  to  actiw 

LoeAndes '/.'..'.'.'.'.    293*108  service.  The  navy  cousists of  two  Small Bteam- 

dSSS Fi^derki;;.:;.:::::::;:::::.::;::  ^;Si  «"  and  two  schooners,  with  an  aggregate  »• 

'  Alto  Orinoco 18,280  mameut  of  eight  guns,  and  manned  with  200 

A^"»>na» i8,nfio  marines. 

CoioSuGiiii'imBian^! ;.'.". ;;;;.*.;■.       1,494  In  the  budget  for  1880-'81  the  national  reve- 

Ooitfira 88'864  uue  and  expenditure  Were  estimated  as  below: 


I 
S 


Yuruari 17,640 


RSTEVU] 


^     7«^ MT5,248  Customs $a,85i«» 

Caracas,  the  capital,  has   a  population   of         Baitmonopoly ]0o.MO 

68  000  Fines,  etc 12,000 

The  President  of  the  Republic  IS  General  A.         OctroL 6io,o» 

Guzman  Blanco ;  and  the  Cabinet  in  1881  was         stwnpduty 4AS» 

composed  of  the  following  ministers :  Foreign  Total %ijiekjm 
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EXFENDITUIUB. 

oeral  administration $2,400,000 

me  debt «2,000 

reign  debt 628,000 

reign  claims. 208,000 

bile  instruction 645,188 

bUcworks 884,863 

Total $4,448,000 

the  amount  representing  the  custom- 
yield  in  the  table  of  the  revenue,  $3,- 
}0  was  for  import  duties,  and  the  remain- 
14,000  for  export  duties. 
)  national  debt  consists  of  a  foreign  debt 
oting,  on  June  80,  1879,  to  $54,347,818, 
ling  interest  past  due ;  and  a  home  debt 
J,962,172,  of  which  $7,075,208  formed  the 
iidated  five  per  cents.  In  1872  the  Gov- 
;nt  paid  interest  on  its  loans,  but  sus- 
id  payment  in  September,  1878,  and  re- 
i  in  March,  1879. 

>  following  table  shows  the  nature  and 
of  the  imports,  and  the  amount  of  duties 
ted  thereon,  for  the  six  months  ending 
nber  31,  1877,  cotton  textile  fabrics  con- 
ing the  heaviest  item : 


The  sources  of  the  foregoing  imports  were  as 
follows: 


COMMODITIES. 


VdoM. 


g  materials 

as  and  harness 

(es  and  materials 

old  and  silver. 

)  and  twine 

? 

are,  fine  and  common 

ind  medicines 

id  meal 

ire 

Dd  glassware 

dress: 

t 

n 

jid  cotton 

t  and  cotton 

and  cotton 

i 

of  duty 

ire  and  cutlery 

id  materials 

ind  manufactures 

>pper,  and  zinc  manu- 
res  

lents: 

Uflc 

»1 

fwy 

s  and  match-sticks 

ineous  articles 

1  candlus 

^  and  materials 

(Trapping 

raphs  and  materials. . . 

f  materials 

>ns 

ery  and  hair 

ducts 

nd  materials 

x 

of  all  kinds 

eepers,  etc 

I,  leaf  and  manufoct 

md  liquors , 

aU  kinds 

a] 


$44,904  20 
1,480  26 

10,045  28 

88,226  13 

492  00 

46«,971  66 

62,898  45 
180.052  95 

63.285  42 
182,057  82 
848,118  97 

40,721  81 

40.436  95 

88,441  82 

276.492  91 

414,618  13 

2,171,748  67 

706  60 

88,741  59 

89,309  68 

124,769  14 

614,824  82 

217,645  69 

122,615  as 

97,806  83 

235,851  86 

8,803  49 

20,699  84 

69,126  68 

1,561  90 

1,888  67 

148,018  45 

199,826  85 

19.437  10 
18,763  74 

1,878  81 

^611  84 

634.492  03 

68,112  84 

17,485  45 

153,439  15 

149.417  40 

87,675  49 

62,743  61 

40.659  24 

417,289  78 

6,845  77 


DntlM. 


.  $ia907  70 

683  79 

1,108  26 

31,174  65 


18,089  44 
83,505  62 
63,272  82 
41,119  C3 
806,565  89 
24,637  08 
80,666  49 

21,487  83 
105,256  93 
123,645  49 
941,410  07 

162  00 
10,843  47 
19,610  49 
61,052  17 

"60,864' 60 

61,839  81 
27,821  76 


286  66 

4,436  92 

7,006  41 

709  11 

462  71 

66,609  88 

106,772  62 

8,9S4  IT 

9,599  80 

888  71 

88  04 

151,285  88 

84,488  68 

8,849  66 

61,199  85 

64.975  81 

20,736  21 

8,769  69 

15.685  18 

842.963  68 

2,286  99 


SOURCKS. 


Qreat  Britain  and  colonies  . . . 

France 

Germany 

United  SUtes 

Spain  and  colonlea 

Dutch  ook>nles 

Danish  colonies 

United  States  of  Colombia. . . . 

Italy 

Brarll 

Total  


ValoM. 


$7,858,114  09 


Dotlat. 


$8,063,974  88 

$1,086,817  18 

1,466,400  61 

662,479  11 

1,292,820  18 

466,267  47 

1,274,167  00 

898,726  18 

817,187  70 

105,099  87 

182,888  11 

67,757  10 

189,717  64 

16,828  49 

87,404  06 

28,018  86 

28,661  61 

12,641  98 

902  00 

248  70 

$2,784,778  29 


The  total  value  of  the  imports  (one  half  of 
which  were  breadstuff s  and  provisions)  from 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1876,  was  $2,587,578,  the  duties  upon  which 
amounted  to  $941,235. 

The  trade  between  Venezuelan  ports  and  the 
port  of  New  York,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1879,  was  as  set  fortli  in  the  following  sched- 
ules: 

EXPORTS  TO  NEW  TOBK. 


COMMODITIES. 

ValoM. 

COICMQDITIES. 

Valoet. 

Coffee 

$2,792,763 

245,789 

204,886 

111,088 

83,828 

68,865 

77,849 

Woods 

$18,624 

16,866 

8.708 

8,786 

Ooat-skins. ... 

Cotton 

Deer-skins 

Cattle-hides 

Various  skins 

Drum 

YariouB  articles.. 

ToUl 

Cacao 

Barks 

$a,607,816 

IMPOSTS  FHOM  NEW  TORE. 


SIX  MONTHS 
OF  1878. 

ValM. 

!  SIX  MONTHS 
I        OF  1879. 

ValM. 

July 

$209,510  64 
186,076  14 
86,196  70 
152.6(;8  20 
168,262  81 
118,117  28 

January 

February .... 

March 

April 

May    

$124,466  87 

77,139  74 

164,887  7T 

106,906  44 

122,822  84 

Auf^ust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1  June 

112,927  28 

,  Total  for  year. 

$1,681,964  16 

Venezuela  has,  besides,  a  certain  trade  with 
Philadelphia,  and  from  Southern  ports  of  the 
United  States  receives  considerable  quantities 
of  lumber — yellow-pine  and  cypress. 

The  Venezuelan  exports  for  the  six  months 
ending  December  31,  1877,  were  as  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


V»li 


COMMODITIES. 
Coffee $8,902,268 


Ooid,  uncoined. 

Cacao 

Ooat-skins 

HlJes 

MeUls 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

QuinU 

Deer-skins 

Dye-woods 

Indigo 

Dlvldlvl 

Woods,  rarious. 
MisoeUaneoos... 


888.663 

669.841 

147,768 

117,648 

00,668 

60,878 

88,401 

84,666 

21,741 

16,886 

11,854 

8,148 

7,687 

182,178 


$7,858,114  09  I  $2,784,778  29 


Total $5,002,616 

The  destinations  and  respective  values  of  the 
foregoing  exports  were  as  follows : 
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.No.  1. 


DESTINATIONS. 

United  SUtes. 

Oormany 

France 

Great  Britain  and  col- 
onies  

Spain  and  colonies. . . . 

Italy 

United  States  of  Co- 
lombia  

Dutch  colonies 

Danlsli  colonies 


Total. 


Cotton. 

Iiid%o. 

$10,211  52 

18,701  74 

7,658  04 

14.008  60 
8,598  00 
1,200  00 

$9,070  00 

572  00 

1,712  00 

$50,878  00 

$ll,d5&  00 

$44,611  55 

14,538  48 

486,852  64 

80,860  70 

42,880  80 

107  00 


40  00 


$569,841  87 


Coflbe. 


$1,718,296  62 
796,071  09 
152,225  22 

86,684  28 

268  00 

19,118  22 

12«,T80  00 
12,919  68 


$2,902,262  96 


GoaltUu. 


$146,224  76 
777  60 
600  00 


I  »  •  «  • 


150  00 


$147,752  86 


HIdM. 


$100,429  79 
9,447  06 
8,709  88 

a,887  96 
126  00 
678  00 

949  00 
21  00 


$117,648  19 


$17,7n  10    $^257  91 

8,795  63)     

168  80      4,822  8» 


00 


V880« 


$21,741  48    ^141  71 


No.  2. 


DiaSTINATIONS. 

Woods. 

M«taU. 

Coin. 

Qninfau 

Tobacco. 

MlaciU-o-. 

Tal.1.. 

United  States 

Qennany 

$V,746*66 
2,144  00 

8,442  24 
*  865*66 

$1,143  20 
6,063  00 
8,824  26 

1,854  80 
1,016  00 
2,975  00 

"460*66 

$15,981  78 

28,017  00 

8,840  45 

11,160  00 
"968*66 

•  •  •  ■  •  •  •  • 

$80,678  26 

$16,982  00 

9,0M  00 

468  00 

8,110  00 

*"66'66 

•  •••••  ■  • 

$5  00 

27,478  00 
608  00 

10482  64 

$18^n9  25   $2,126^  59 
12.^7  44        91&764  94 

France 

6,817  00 

108,269  98 
887  68 
889  00 

6l8S8  72 

88^914  72 

60  00 

689,176  11 

Great  Britain  and  ool- 
onlefl 

802,895  68 

1,074,875  M 

Spain  and  colonies 

Italy 

United  States  of  Co- 
lombia   

49,616  48 

24,749  0 

'228*66 

lS9.f>tt  iS 

Dutch  oo!onies 

60,421  19 

Danish  colonies. ...... 

60M 

ToUl 

$7,687  24 1  $16,885  76 

$60,562  IS    $888,568  94|  $84,666  00    $88,401  64 

$182,178  n 

$6,002,511  B 

The  following  were  the  exports  to  the  UDited  States  through  the  port  of  La  Gaajra  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1880 : 


coacMODrriES. 

Qosrtar  andiag 
Mwehai. 

Qiurtar  endbg 
JoaaM. 

Qoartar  andlag 
Saptambar  so. 

Daoambw-  SI.          ^^^  lariaa y« 

Coflfee 

$92,652  05 

22,512  28 

1,207  92 

1.657  09 

18,801  81 

$226,170  67 

21.572  88 

29,406  81 

1,100  94 

84,281  89 

$250,281  42 

21.218  86 

22,596  £4 

6,624  19 

Included. 

$157,771  92 

26,817  bS 

6,808  08 

1,188  75 

Included. 

$726siS6  06 

Hides  and  skins. 

92,116  M 

Cacao 

59,612  68 

Miscellaneous 

10.765  97 

Costs  and  charges 

47,568  80 

Total 

$181,330  65 

$312,582  09 

$800,864  81 

$192,076  52 

$986,304  07 

The  shipping  at  the  port  of  La  Guayra  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1880,  was  as  folloirs: 


From 

XNTZKCD. 

FLAGS. 

Staaman. 

SaJUar 

^1.. 

TnliL 

Nwnbar. 

Ton*. 

Nombar. 

Tom. 

NamWr. 

^ 

British 

Ports  of  England. 

65 

74 

54 

1 

•  a 
a  a 
a  a 

a  •  a  a 

•  •  a  a 
a  a  a  a 

616 

a  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

14 
7 
15 
15 
12 
6 
12 

60 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

^669 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  a  a  « 

79 
81 
69 
16 
12 
5 
12 

•  ■  •  a 

French 

Ports  of  France ^ 

Hambnnr  and  New  York 

•  •  •  « 

German  , 

a  •  -  • 

United  States 

Ports  of  the  United  States 

4,28* 

Danish 

Hamburg  

•  •  »  • 

Italian 

Italian  ports 

•  a  •  • 

All  others. 

Mostlv  of  (lermanv 

•  •  a  • 

Totals 

104        

274 

To 

CI.SABXD. 

FLAGS. 

Sta^an. 

SaUlt  Twaali 

Totah. 

Nombar. 

Ton. 

NnmbOT. 

Tom. 

NiBbar. 

J^ 

British 

Ports  of  Knirland 

64 

75 

66 

1 

•  a 

•  a 
a  a 

m  •  •  • 
«   •   •  • 

•  •   •  a 

615 

•  •   •   a 
a  •   •  « 
a  a  •  • 

18 
8 
14 
15 
11 
6 
11 

a  •  •  • 
a   ■  a  a 
■    •    •  • 

8,669 

•  a  •  • 
a  •  «   a 

•  •  •  • 

77 
88 

70 
16 
11 
6 
11 

•  •  •  • 

French  

Ports  of  France        

•  •  •  • 

German 

Hambunr  and  New  York 

•  •  •  • 

United  SUtes 

Ports  of  the  United  States    

4,»4 

Danish 

Hamburg .      .......... 

•  •  a  • 

ItaUan 

Italian  norts                                       ... 

a»  a* 

AU  others. 

Mostly  of  Germany 

a  a  a* 

Totals 

196 

78 

274 

VERMONT.  863 

A  bi-moDtb1j  steam  service  was  established  The  State  finances  for  the  year  ending  Jnlj 

between  La  Guayra  and  New  York  in  Novem-  81,  1881,  were  as  foUows:  Receipts,  including 

ber,  1879,  the  roate  having  been  shortly  after-  cash  in  the  Treasury  and  in  bank  on  Angnst  1, 

ward  moditied  via  the  Island  of  Cara^oa,  with  1880,  $519,860.95 ;  ezpenditares,  $414,548.89; 

which  Venezuela   carries   on  a  considerable  leaving  in  the  Treasury,  on  August  1, 1881,  a 

trade.  cash  balance  of  $104,712.06. 

The  only  railway  line  so  far  in  operation  in  The  assets  of  the  State  then  were : 

the  republic  is  that  from  Tuc4cas  to  the  mines         c„ij  on  hand  and  on  deposit $104,712  06 

of  Aroa,    about    seventy   miles.      Among   the  Bedoct  due  towns  and  bonds  oyerdue..      12,610  00 

additional  lines  projected  are  those  from  La  Leaving  cash  available mJoTf^ 

Guayra  to  Car4cas,  from  Puerto  Oabello  to    Add  Bute  tax  on  list  of  I88I 210,00000 

Valencia,  and  from  the  head  ?^  I^J^f^  ^^^^  Total  avaUable  asset. lii^lS 

caibo  to  a  point  in  the  neighbonng  republic  of  ^  * 

Colombia.  "  Should  these  lines  be  completed,"  The  liabilities  of  the  State  consist  of  $155,- 

says  United  States  Oonsul  Barnes  *  from  whose  500,  represented  by  State  bonds  of  Agricult- 

dispatches  to  the  Department  of  State  the  fore-  ural  College  fund  to  the  amount  of  $185,500, 

going  statistics  have  mainly  been  drawn,  **  it  is  and  $20,000  in  outstanding  checks  for  United 

likely  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  Venezuela  States   surplus  fund  due  towns.     The  court 

would  be  considerably  increasad,  and  her  rela-  orders  drawn  have  been  reduced  from  $88,- 

tions  with  the  world  bettered."  826.85  to  $48,714.88  in  1881.    Fines  and  costs 

VERMONT.    Among  the  laws  of  general  paid  into  the  Treasury  have  increased  from 

interest  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  $14,089.58  in   1877,   to   $83,067.58   in  1881. 

at  the  session  of  1881,  the  most  important  is  The  net  court  expenses  have  been  reduced 

considered  to  be  the^^Act  to  equalize  taxa-  from  $118,287.12  in  1877,  to  $47,586.16  in 

tion."    The  results  of  its  provisions  are  con-  1881. 

fidently  expected  to  greatly  increase  the  reve-  The  material  interests  of  Vermont,  espe- 
nue.  The  valuation  of  real  estate  heretofore  cially  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  man uf act- 
has  been  exceedingly  unequal,  and  varied  from  uring,  are  reported  to  have  been  ^^  exception- 
one  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  its  value;  ally  prosperous 'Mn  1881.  The  industrial  and 
also  above  three  fourths  of  what  is  termed  manufacturing  establisliments  in  the  State  have 
personal  property  are  said  to  have  escaped  been  run  to  their  fullest  capacity  during  the 
taxation  entirely.  The  new  law  requires  as-  year,  and  have  done  a  much  larger  business  in 
sessors  to  appraise  real  estate  at  its  cash  value,  their  various  kinds  than  ever  before.  Respect- 
namely,  not  at  what  it  could  be  sold  for  at  ing  the  products  of  the  soil  and  the  industries 
auction,  or  at  a  forced  sale,  but  at  what  it  connected  with  it,  several  among  them  are  stat- 
might  easily  be  sold  for  at  a  private  sale.  This  ed  in  detail  as  follows :  *^  The  winter  months 
must  be  fixed  by  the  judgment  of  the  assess-  (January  to  March)  were  favorable  for  lum- 
ors,  and  may  for  that  reason  differ  in  different  bering,  and  a  large  quantity  of  spruce,  hem- 
localities.  This,  with  the  owner^s  statement  lock,  maple,  and  pine  was  cut  in  the  forests. 
under  oath,  will  constitute  the  basis  of  valua-  The  maple-sugar  production  was  the  largest 
tion.  The  rate  of  State  taxation  is  fixed  by  for  several  years,  and  is  estimated  to  have  ap- 
tbe  act  at  seventeen  cents  on  the  hundred  dol-  proximated  12,000,000  pounds,  and  to  have 
lars,  or  at  $1.70  on  every  thousand  dollars.  brought  an  average  price  of  nine  cents  per 

The  grand  list  of  Vermont  for  1881,  made  pound,  or  over  $1,000,000.    The  hay-crop  was 

np  of  complete  returns  received  from  all  the  about  an  average  one,  taking  the  State  as  a 

towns  in  the  State  by  August  1st,  in  accord-  whole,   and   fair  prices  were  realized.    The 

ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  and  crop  doubtless  exceeded  1,000,000  tons,  valued 

filed  in  the  Secretary's  office,  was  as  follows :  at  $10,000,000.     The  pasturage  was  excellent 

73,643  polls,  at  $2,  Is $i4,729,«oo  up  to  December,  and  even  in  that  month  many 

SfS^lf.'T^.^'iK"'****  *' ^^HHm  farmers  turned  their  cattle  out  to  grazing. 

"""'  "'*'*'""*"'  The  cereal  crop  was  the  largest  harvested  for 


Personal  property 46,896,967 


Total  polls  and  property  raiaation...  $164,063,669  many  years,   and  is  said  to  have  exceeded 

In   1880  the  total   valuation  of  polls  was  8,000,000  bushels,   approximating  $5,000,000 

$14,491,200;   of  real  estate,   $71,017,981;  of  in  value.     The    potato-crop  was    good,   and 

personal  property,  $15,875,683 ;  total,  $100,-  prices  ranged  high.    The  yield  of  this  vege- 

350,009.  table  was  about  4,500,000  bushels,  and  at  an 

The  increased  polls  and  property  valuation  average  price  of  sixty  cents  a  bushel  would 

in  the  State  is  as  follows:  On  polls,  $701,600 ;  bring  $2,760,000.    The  production  of  butter 

on  real  estate,  $31,419,121 ;  on  personal  prop-  was  large,  and  commanded  good  prices.    The 

erty,   $31,521,484;    total    gain,    $63,702,155.  yield  of  apples  in  the  Champlain  Valley  was 

This  is  an  appreciation  in  the  appraised  per-  unusually  large,  but  in  other  sections  there 

Bonal  property  of  the  State  under  the  new  law  was  not  a  full  crop.    The  wool  clipped  in  Ver- 

of  nearly  300  per  cent,  and  of  the  real  estate  mont  was  about  an  average  amount — 2,500,000 

of  about  45  per  cent.  pounds.    Miscellaneous  articles  of  farm  prod- 

>  Fonneriy  commen^UI  agent  at  La  Goayrm  and  afterwan^  "«.«  ^^^^  ^^°«  ^^U'  ^^^  ^^^"«^^  remunerative 

appointed  consul  to  Cora^oa.  pnces. 
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The  present  oondition  of  the  educational  in- 
terest in  Vermont  is  shown  by  the  following 
statistics :  The  children  of  school  age  in  the 
State  number  79,288,  distributed  over  2,849 
school  districts,  and  attending  2,597  public 
schools.  These  schools  are  maintained  by  the 
8tate,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $446,216.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools  is  4,859,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
salaries  paid  them  is  $860,820  per  annum.  The 
yearly  average  cost  of  each  school-child  to  the 
State  is  about  $5.98.  There  are  7,128  scholars 
who  attend  other  than  public  schools.  The 
State  has  three  normal  schools,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  it  contributes  about  $12,000 
annually. 

Vermont  has  nineteen  incorporated  acad- 
emies, with  105  teachers  and  2,545  scholars. 
Their  income  from  tuition  amounts  to  $25,692 ; 
in  addition  to  which  they  receive  $17,000  an- 
nually from  endowment  funds. 

There  are  also  nineteen  graded  schools  in  the 
State,  with  6,086  scholars,  having  129  teachers. 
Of  these  graded  schools  St.  Albans  High- 
School  takes  the  lead,  having  1,077  scholars, 
19  teachers,  and  tuition  receipta  of  $641.  Rut- 
land has  986  scholars,  and  received  $885  tui- 
tion money.  St.  Johnsbury  has  558  scholars, 
with  $60  for  tuition.  Bennington  shows  the 
number  attending  her  graded  schools  to  be 
611,  and  the  tuition  fund  to  amount  to  $446. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  ex- 
cellent private  and  parochial  schools  in  the 
State. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, by  inadvertency,  it  is  said,  repealed  that 
section  of  the  law  which  provided  for  the  sal- 
ary and  expenses  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  the  ensuing  two  years.  On 
this  account,  Justus  Dartt,  reputed  to  be  emi- 
nently qualified  for  performing  the  duties  of 
tliat  office,  declined  the  appointment  tendered 
to  him  by  the  Governor  (Farnham)  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1881.  Subsequently  the  Governor 
removed  the  cause  of  Mr.  Dartt^s  refusal  by 
himself  assuming  the  obligation  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Superintendent's  salary  and  ex- 
penses, in  which  personal  guarantee  he  was 
joined  by  some  twenty  prominent  citizens. 
Upon  this  security,  Mr.  Dartt  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment. The  amount  of  the  Superintend- 
ent's salary  and  expenses  is  about  four  thou- 
sand dollars;  his  duty,  among  others,  being 
*Uo  visit  the  various  towns  in  the  State  and 
examine  into  the  condition  of  their  schools, 
with  a  view  to  supply  their  wants;  to  bold 
educational  meetings  in  each  county ;  and  to 
conduct  the  examinations  in  the  several  nor- 
mal schools." 

The  improvement  and  alterations  in  the  Re- 
form School  Building,  for  which  the  Legisla- 
ture some  years  ago  appropriated  $10,000,  have 
been  executed  and  were  brought  to  completion 
by  the  close  of  1881.  The  number  of  inmates 
in  the  school,  on  July  81, 1880,  was  122 — boys 
108,  girls  19;  at  the  close  of  the  year  1881  it 


was  96 — boys  78,  girls  18 ;  showing  a  decreise 
of  26  in  the  eighteen  months  intervening. 

The  population  of  the  State  by  ooonties,  in 
1880  and  in  1870,  was  as  follows: 


COUNTIXS. 

Addison 

Bennington 

Caledonia. 

Chittenden 

"Emox 

Franklin 

Qrandlale 

Lamoille 

Orange 

Orleans 

Rutland 

Washington 

Windham 

Windsor. 

The  Bute. 
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VIRGINIA.     Public  interest  in  the  Stete  of 
Virginia  was  largely  concentrated  during  the 
year  upon  the  settlement  of  the  debt    la 
January,  the  Supreme   Court  of  the  United 
States  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Hftit- 
mann  m.  Greenhow,  Treasurer  of  the  city  of 
Eichmond,  passing  upon  the  validity  of  the 
funding  act  of  1871  and  subsequent  legislation. 
The  act  of  1871  provided  that  the  coupons  of 
the  bonds  to  be  issued  should  be  ^^receiTsbk 
at  and  after  maturity  for  aU  taxes,  debts,  does, 
and  demands  due  the  State.^*    In  1872  an  act 
was  passed  declaring  that  thereafter  it  should 
**  not  be  lawful  for  the  officers  charged  with 
the  collection  of  taxes  or  other  demands  of  the 
State,'^  then  due  or  thereafter  to  become  due, 
'*  to  receive  in  payment  thereof  anything  else 
than  gold  or  silver  coin.  United  States  Treas- 
ury notes,  or  notes  of  the  national  banks  of 
the  United  States."    The  validity  of  this  act 
was  attacked  in  the  courts,  on  the  ground  that 
it  impaired  the  obligations  of  a  contract  with 
the  holders  of  the  bonds,  and  this  view  was 
upheld  by  both  the  State  and  Federal  tri- 
bunals.   Then,  in  1878,  the  Legislature  passed 
an  act  providing  that  from  the  interest  pay- 
able out  of  the  Treasury  on  bonds  of  the  State, 
whether  funded  or  un^mded,  there  should  be 
retained  a  tax  equal  in  amount  to  fifty  cents 
on  the  one  hundred  dollars  of  their  market 
value  on  the  first  day  in  April  of  each  year,  and 
made  it  the  duty  of  every  officer  of  the  Com- 
monwealth charged  with  the  collection  of  taxcf 
to  deduct  from  the  matured  coupons  which 
might  be  tendered  to  him  in  payment  of  taxes, 
or  other  dues  to  the  State,  such  tax  as  was 
then  or  might  thereafter  be  imposed  on  the 
bonds.    The  act,  in  terms,  applied  to  all  bonds 
of  the  State,  whether  held  by  her  own  citiiois 
or  non-residents  and  citizens  of  other  States 
or  countries.     In  1874  the  Legislature  modi- 
fied this  provision  so  that  the  tax  on  the  bonds 
should  not  be  retained  from  the  interest  paid 
on  them  when  they  were  the  property  of  non- 
residents of   the  Commonwealth.     But  this 
exemption  was  omitted  in  the  act  of  1876  pro- 
viding for  the  assessment  of  taxes  in  the  8tat<v 
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in  which  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1878  was 
inserted.  It  was  the  validity  of  this  provision 
that  was  presented  for  the  determination  ot 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Hartmann  vs. 
Greenhow.  The  following  is  the  conclusion 
of  a  long  opinion  of  the  court  in  which  the 
questions  involved  were  fully  discussed  : 

The  funding  act  stipulated  that  the  coupons  should 
be  receivable  for  all  taxes  and  dues  to  the  State — 
that  is,  for  taxes  and  dues  owing  by  the  holders  ot 
the  coupons,  and  for  their  full  amount :  and  upon 
this  pledge  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  the  State 
surrendered  them  and  took  nevr  bonds  for  two  thirds 
of  their  amount.    The  act  of  1876  declares  that  the 
coupons  shall  not  be  thus  received  for  taxes  and 
dues  owing  by  the  holders  of  them  for  their  i\ill 
amount,  but  only  for  such  portion  as  mav  remain 
after  a  tax  subsequently  levied  upon  the  bonds  to 
which  they  were  originallv  attached    is    deducted, 
thoui^h  the  bonds  be  lield  by  other  parties.     If  this 
act  does  not  Impair  the  contract  with  the  bondholder 
— who  was  authorized  to  transfer  to  others  the  coupons 
with  this  quality  of  reoeivability  for  taxes  annexed— 
and  also  the  contract  with  the  bearer  of  the  coupon 
written  on  its  face  that  it  should  be  received  for  all 
taxes  due  the  State — it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  way 
the  contract  with  either  would  be  impaired,  even 
though  the  tax  on  the  bond  should  equal  the  whole 
face  of  its  coupons.    If,  against  the  express  terms  of 
the  contract,  tne  State  can  take  a  portion  of  the  inter- 
est in  the  Bhape  of  a  tax  on  the  bond,  it  may  at  its 
pleasure  take  toe  whole. 

We  are  clear  that  this  act  of  Virginia  of  1876  (sec- 
tion 117),  requiring  the  tax  on  her  bonds,  issued  under 
the  funding  act  of  March  81,  1871,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  coupons  originally  attached  to  them  when 
tendered  in  pavment  ot*  taxes  or  other  dues  to  the 
State,  can  not  oe  applied  to  coupons  separated  fh>m 
the  bonds,  and  held  b^  different  owners,  without  im- 
pairing the  contract  with  such  bondholders  contained 
m  the  funding  act,  and  the  contract  with  the  bearer 
of  the  coupons.  It  follows  that  the  petitioner  was 
entitled  to  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  city  of  Richmond  to  receive  the  coupons 
tendered  to  him  in  payment  of  taxes  due  the  State 
for  their  full  amount. 

Mr.  Justice  Miller  dissented,  saying: 

In  addition  to  the  ffeneral  proposition  which  I  have 
always  maintained^  mat  no  Legislature  of  a  State  has 
authority  to  barj^in  away  the  State's  rights  of  taxa- 
tion, I  am  of  opinion  that  in  issuini;  the  bonds  and 
coupons  which  are  the  subject  of  this  controversy  the 
Legislature  of  Vimnia,  neither  in  terms  nor  by  any 
just  inference,  made  any  contract  that  the  bonds  and 
coupons  should  not  be  subject  to  the  same  taxes  as 
other  property  taxed  by  the  State. 

Meantime  the  operation  of  the  funding  act 
as  a  settlement  of  the  debt  question  had  long 
since  ceased,  the  compromise  plan  embodied 
in  the  McGulloch  bill  of  1879  had  been  reject- 
ed,  the  Riddleberger  readjustment  bill  had 
been  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  ques- 
tion remained  open,  and  constituted  the  chief 
issue  in  the  political  canvass  of  the  year. 

A  convention  of  colored  people  was  held  at 
Petersburg  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  March, 
which  was  somewhat  divided  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  supporting  the  political  movement  of 
the  Readjusters.  This  division  led  to  the  with- 
drawal of  a  portion  of  the  delegates  who  were 
opposed  to  the  movement. 

The  members  of  the  convention  who  did  not 
approve  of  its  action  entered  a  protest  against 
it,  and  issued  an  address  to  the  people. 
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The  State  Convention  of  the  Readiust^r 
party  was  held  at  Richmond  on  the  2d  and 
Sd  of  June.  There  were  several  candidates 
for  the  nomination  for  Governor,  the  most 
prominent  of  whom  were  William  £.  Cameron, 
John  E.  Massey,  J.  8.  Wise,  and  V.  D.  Groner. 
On  the  second  day,  and  after  several  ballots 
had  been  taken,  Colonel  Cameron  received  the 
nomination.  John  F.  Lewis,  a  Republican, 
was  made  the  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. Captain  Frank  8.  Blair,  a  Greenbacker, 
was  nominated  for  Attorney- General.  The 
platform  adopted  was  as  follows: 

1.  We  reoognize  our  obligations  to  support  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf,  dimib,  and  blind,  the  lunatic 
asylum,  public  free  scnools,  and  government  in  Uiis 
State,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  State,  and  we  depre- 
cate and  denounce  that  policy  of  riuK-rule  and  subor- 
dinate sovereignty  which  for  years  Dorrowed  money 
out  of  banks,  at  high  rates  of  interest,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  these  paramount  trusts,  while  our  revenues 
were  left  to  the  prey  of  commercial  exchanges,  avail- 
able to  the  State  only  at  the  option  of  specmators  and 
syndicates. 

2.  We  reassert  our  purpose  to  settle  and  adjust  our 
State  obligations  on  the  principles  of  the  '*  bill  to  re- 
establish the  public  credit,''  known  as  the  Riddle- 
beiger  bill,  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly  and 
vetoed  by  the  Governor.  We  maintain  that  this 
measure  recognizes  the  just  debt  of  Virginia,  in  this, 
that  she  assumes  two  thirds  of  all  the  money  Virginia 
borrowed  and  sets  aside  the  other  third  to  West  Vir- 
ginia to  be  dealt  with  by  her  in  her  own  way  and  at 
ner  own  pleasure ;  that  it  places  those  of  her  credit- 
ors, who  nave  never  received  but  a  six-per-cent  in- 
stallment of  interest  in  nine  years  upon  exact  equality 
with  those  who,  by  corrupt  agencies,  were  enabled  to 
absorb  and  monopolize  our  means  of  payment ;  that  it 
agrees  to  pay  sucn  rate  of  interest  on  our  securities  as 
can  with  certainty  be  met  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
State,  and  that  it  contains  all  the  essential  features  of 
finality. 

8.  We  reassert  our  adherence  to  the  constitutional 
requirement  for  "equal  and  uniform  taxation"  of 
property,  exempting  none  except  that  specified  by  the 
Constitution,  and  used  exclusively  for  religious,  onari- 
table,  and  eaucational  purposes. 

4.  We  reassert  that  the  paramount  obligation  of  the 
various  works  of  internal  improvement  is  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  by  whose  authority  they  were 
created,  by  whose  money  constructed,  and  by  whose 
graces  they  live ;  and  it  is  enjoined  upon  our  repre- 
sentatives and  executive  officers  to  enforce  the  dis- 
char^  of  that  duty,  to  insure  to  our  people  such  rates, 
facilities,  and  connections  as  will  protect  every  indus- 
try and  interest  aj^inst  discrimination,  tena  to  the 
development  of  their  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources, encourage  the  investment  of  active  capital  in 
manufactures  and  profitable  employment  of  labor  in 
industrial  enterprises,  grasp  for  our  cities  and  for 
the  whole  State  these  wi vantages  to  which  by  their 
geographical  position  they  are  entitled,  and  fulfill  all 
the  great  public  ends  for  which  they  were  "desic ned. 

5.  The  Keadjusters  hold  the  right  to  a  free  ballot  to 
be  a  ri^ht  preservative  of  all  righls,  and  that  it  should 
be  maintained  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  We  be- 
lieve a  capitation  tax  a  restriction  upon  suffrage  in 
Virginia,  and  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
We  believe  it  is  a  violation  of  that  condition  of  the 
reconstruction  wherein  a  pledge  was  given,  not  to  so 
amend  our  State  Constitution  as  to  deprive  any  citi- 
zen or  class  of  citizens  of  the  right  to  vote,  except 
as  a  punishment  for  such  crimes  as  are  felony  at  com- 
mon law.  We  believe  such  prerequisite  to  voting  to 
be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  the  very 
foundation  of  whidi  is  representation  as  antecedent 
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to  taxation.     We  know  it  haa  been  a  failure  aa  a  ^po^  the  boaia  of  a  three-per-oent  bond,  and  that  ihit 

measure  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  the  pretended  Conservative-Democratic  portrv  pledgea  itself,  as  a  put 

reason  for  the  innovation  in  1876,  and  we  Know  the  Qf  {^  policv,  not  to  increase  the  preaent  rate  of  taxi- 

bue,  demoralizing,  and  dangerous  uses  to  which  it  has  ^ion. 

been  prostituted.    We  know  it  contributes  to  the  in-  g/  That  we  wOl  uphold,  in  ita  faJ\  oonstitiitiosal 

crease  of  monopoly  power  and  to  corrupting  the  voter,  integrity  and  efficiency,  our  pnblio-achool  sTstem  for 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  adhere  to  the  purpose  ^q  education  of  both  white  and  colored  duldren— a 

hitherto  expressed  to  provide  more  effectual  legisla-  gyBtem  inaugurated  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State 

tlon  for  the  collection  of  this  tax  dedicated  by  the  4^^  established  by  tne  action  of  the  Conservitive 

Constitution  to  the  public  free  schools,  and  to  abolish  party  years  before  it  waa  required  bv  the  Coortiti- 

it  as  a  qualification  lor  and  restriction  upon  suffrage.  ^qj^  .  ^nd  -will  take  the  most  effectual  means  for  the 

6.  The  Bea4juste»  congratulate  the  whole  people  feithful  execution  of  the  same  by  applying  to  its  nip- 

of  Virginia  on  the  progress  of  the  last  few  years  in  p^rt  all  the  revenues  set  apart  for  iatobject  by  Ihi 

developing  the  mineral  resources  and  promotmg  the  Constitution  or  otherwise. 

manufacturing  enterprises  in  the  State,  and  they  de-  4,  Upo^  t^ig  declaration  of  principles  we  ocmfially 
clare  their  purpose  to  aid  these  great  and  growing  in-  invite  the  do-operation  of  all  Conservative  Democnte, 
dustries  by  all  proper  and  essential  legislation,  State  whatever  may  have  been,  or  now  are,  their  viewi 
and  federal.  To  this  end  they  will  continue  their  upon  the  public  debt,  in  the  election  of  the  nonnnew 
efforts  in  behalf  of  more  cordial  relations  between  the  of  this  convention  and  in  the  maintenance  of  tin 
aections  and  States,  and-especially  for  the  concord  and  Bupremacy  of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  State, 
harmony  which  will  m^c  the  country  know  how  22Mo/p«/,/wr<A«r,  That  any  intimation,  coming  froo 
eamestlv  and  sincerely  Virginia  invites  all  men  into  ^^y  quarter,  that  tne  Conservative-Danocratk  partr 
her  borders  as  visitors  or  to  become  citizens  without  of  Virginia  has  been,  is  now,  or  propoees  to  be  op- 
fear  of  social  or  poUtical  ostracism  ;  that  every  mim,  posed  to  an  honal  ballot  and  a  fair  count,  is  aealmnor 
from  whatever  section  of  the  countiy,  shaU  eiy  oy  the  upon  the  State  of  Virginia  aa  unfounded  in  fact  as  it » 
ftillest  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  politics,  and  re-  dishonorable  lo  its  authors. 

ligion,  and  that  the  State  which  first  formulated  these  ^etolved^  That  special  efforts  be  made  to  fbeter  aod 

as  fundamental  in  free  government  is  yet  the  citadel  encourage  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  mining,  maan- 

for  their  exercise  and  protection.  fiujturing,  and  other  industrial  intereato  of  the  Stale. 

The  call  for  the  regnlar  Democratic  or  Con-  j^ij^  W.  Daniel  was  nominated  as  the  csn- 

servative  Convention  was  issued  early  in  the  didate  for  Governor  at  the  close  of  the  fiift 

year,  but  the  convention  was  not  held  until  the  ^^y's  proceedings.    On  the  following  day  the 

4th  of  August.    Ittookplacein  Richmond,  and  ticket  was  completed  by  the   nomination  of 

the  proceedings  occupied  two  days.    The  fol-  James  Barbour  for  Lieatenant-GoYemor,  lud 

lowing  platform  was  unanimously  adopted  be-  p^iiip  w.  McKinney  for  Attorney-GenenL 

fore  the  nominations  were  made :  jt  ^^^  been  the  plan  of  some  of  the  Repnb- 

The  Conservative-Democratic  party  of  Virginia—  Hcan  leaders  to  bold  no  State  Conventioii,  bnt 
Democratic  in  its  Federal  rektions  and  Conservative  ^o  form  a  coalition  with  the  Readiusters  by 
m  its  State  policy— assembled  m  convention,  m  view  -^i  •  ^ „„  >.  „;^v  ^u^^  ;„  ♦i,^;«  ^«,«  «1««^«*;^ 
of  the  preseS^coidition  of  the  Union  and  of  tids  Com-  Jakmg  part  with  them  in  their  own  conventioB. 
monwealth.  for  the  clear  and  distinct  assertion  of  its  This  was  m  part  earned  out,  the  Repubbcans 
political  pnndples,  doth  declare  that  we  adopt  the  fol-  joining  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  cos- 
lowing  articlee  of  political  feith:  vention  of  June  2d  in  manj  cases,  but  thert 

JlJr^'tJ:  ^L'y^iriirLir^^^^  was  a  considerable  element  of  the  party  which 


tially  selected,  and  of  a  pure,  upright,  and  non-par-  ^as  nominated  by  the   Rea^jnsters  as  thfir 

tisan  JudiciMy:  elections  by  tfie  people,  free  iVom  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  was  chIi^ 

force  or  fraud  of  citizens,  or  of  the  mihtary  and  civil  ,^^^  ^-  . ,  ^  -p^^nVK^.^  a^^*^  rL»«,«JLi  n»n»«..k 

officers  of  government ;  ind  the  selection  for  pubUo  '"an  of  the  Repubhcan  State  Cental  Commrt- 

offices  of  those  who  are  honest  and  best  fitted  to  fill  tee.     On  the  lltn  of  Jane  he  called  a  meetzng 

them;  the  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all  of  the  committee,  to  be  held  at  Richmond  OD 

their  rights  as  the  most  competent  admimstrators  of  the  21st,  but  subsequentlv,  on  the  16th,  poit- 

ourdomwtic  concerns  and  the  surest  bulwarks  a^nst  ^  ^j^     ^^e  to  the  28th.     A  part  of  tbi 

anti-repubhoan  tendencies ;  and  the  preservation  of  f^"^**  «"^  **«''^  vv   •  «       v.*.     x*.  r*^"  ^  .  . 

the  General  Government  m  its  whole  constitutional  committee  met.  however,  on  the  Jlst  a»d,ffl 

vigor  as  the  aheet-anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lewis,  General  W.  C.  Wick* 

our  safety  abroad.  ham  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  follow- 

2.  That  the  maintenance  of  ^e  public  credit  of  -^^  resolutions  were  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  15 

Virginia  is  an  essential  means  to  the  promotion  of  her  /^^ .                                     r       1     ^ 

prosperity.    We  condemn  repudiation  in  every  shape  ^  ^  * 

and  form  as  a  blot  upon  her  honor,  a  blow  at  her  per-  Whereas^  On  the  11th  dav  of  Februair,  1881,  the 

manont  wdfare,  ana  an  obstacle  to  her  progress  in  State  Central  Committee  or  the  Repubhcan  raitv 

wealth,  influence,  and  power ;  and  that  we  wul  make  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  (all  the  memben  MOf 

every  effort  to  secure  a  sottiemcnt  of  the  public  debt,  present  in  person  or  by  proxy)  the  following  letoiB- 

with  the  consent  of  her  creditors,  which  is  consistent  tion : 

with  her  honor  and  dictated  bv  justice  and  sound  pub-  Besohed^  That  the  well-being  of  the  Sepubfica 
ho  policy ;  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  and  proper  party  in  Virginia  demanda  that  no  member  of  a  Be- 
that  the  several  dasses  of  the  debt  now  existing  should  publican  organization  or  committee  shaU  be  at  the 
be  unified,  so  that  equality,  which  ia  equity,  may  con-  aame  time  a  member  of  any  political  organiiatina  or 
trol  in  the  annual  payment  of  interest  and  the  ultimate  committee  which  doea  not  acknowledge  aDmaee 
redemption  of  principal ;  that  with  a  view  of  securing  to  the  Bepublican  party  and  ita  principles,  and  ai^ 
such  ec^uality  we  pledge  our  par^  to  use  all  lawfm  such  member  so  acting  shall  thereby  vacate  his  po^ 
authority  to  secure  a  settlement  or  the  State  debt  so  tion  as  a  member  of  the  Republican  oommittee  or  o^ 
that  there  shall  be  but  one  class  of  the  public  debt ;  ganization,  and  a  Republican  ahaU  be  elected  fivt^ 
that  we  will  use  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means  in  with  in  his  stead ;  and 
our  power  to  secure  a  aettiement  of  the  State  debt  Whereat,  The  Hon.  John  F.  Lewia,  by  aooeptiaf  • 
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position  on  the  State  ticket  of  the  Rea^juster  party,  alition,  and  the  following  platform  was  adopt- 

na0,  under  the  operation  of  that  resolution,  vacated  ^ . 

the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Central  Committee : 

now,  therefore,  he  it  The  Kepuhlicans  of  Virginia,  by  their  duly  appoint- 

Remlved^  That  this  committee  proceed  at  once  to  fill  ed  delates  in  convention  assembled,  do  resolve- 
said  vacancy  by  thedection  of  a  diairman.  !•  That  the  Bourbon-Democratic  party  of  Viiginia, 
_           ,   __.  ,  -                             ,.     ,       .  by  its  most  recent  official  utterances,  has  shown  that 
(General  Wiokham  was  accordingly  chosen  it  is  false  to  its  professions  respecting;  the  credit  of  the 
chairman,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  State,  and  that  it  again  seeks  to  deceive  both  the  peo- 
of  holding  a  Republican  convention  at  Staunton  P^®  "»<*  creditors  bj  *neans  of  fidr  promises  which  it 

on  the  24th  of  August.     The  following  were  T Th^Se^BSS^n-Democratic  party  of  Virginia 

also  adopted :  is  now,  as  ever  in  its  past  histoiy,  opposed  to  the  true 

Jid§olvsdy  That  the  State  Central  Committee  of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  people ;  opposed  to  tree 

Republican  party  of  Viiginia  do  hereby  caution  the  <^d  fair  elections  and  an  honest  count,  as  evidenced 

Republicans  that  the  effort  to  disrupt  our  party  inau-  by  its  determination  to  uphold  the  unrepublican  laws 

gurated  in  the  spring  of  1680  is  stifi  being  attempted,  which  require  the  payment  of  a  capitation  tax  as  a  pre- 

and  we  urge  upon  all  good  Republicans  to  be  watchful  requisite  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage ;  and 

of  the  interests  of  their  party.    We  urge  them  to  see  opposed  to  firee  pnblic  schools  for  the  education  of  the 

to  it  that  their  county  and  city  organiasations  are  con-  cnildren  of  all  the  people. 

sUtuted  of  their  best  and  most  reliable  men,  and  see  8-  That  the  Anti-Bourbon,  or  Liberal,  party,  has 

that  tiie  delegates  which  they  send  to  the  State  Con-  shown  by  its  acts,  since  it  obtained  control  or  the  Le^- 

▼ention  are  men  who  can  not  be  swerved  Arom  their  islature  and  partial  control  of  the  State  ffovemment. 

ailegianoe  to  Republican  principles,  and  who  will  not  the  sinoerity  of  its  professions  in  fitvor  of  the  fiiithfU 

yield  the  integrity  of  the  organization  of  the  Repub-  coUeotion  and  honest  expenditure  of  the  public  reve- 

Uam  party  oi  Virginia.  i^ues  as  designed  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 

Buolvid^  That  tne  State  Central  Committee,  now  in  State,  in  favor  of  ftee  and  fair  elections,  in  favor  of 

session,  out  of  abundant  caution,  do  adjourn  to  meet  impartial  juries  and  the  impartial  execution  of  the 

in  this  place  on  Tuesday,  the  28tn  day  of  June,  1881.  hi^B,  and  m  favor  of  public  education. 

.       ,               .                ,                 ,  4.  That  in  view  of  this  condition  of  political  affairs, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  on  the  and  abating  nopart  of  our  determination  to  deal  justly 

28th,  Mr.  Lewis  claimed  that  the  action  of  the  with  all  the  creditors  of  Vlrpnia,  and  to  labor  to  pay 

previous  meeting  was  unauthorized  and  inval-  ^^^^7  dollar  that  she  honestly  owes  her  creditors,  we 

fd.    After  a  warm  dUcuHsion  the  diflerenc^  fe^r/gI^*X«r.:d  V^  ri^JJ^vTof 

were  composed  by  the  withdrawal  of  both  hearty  co-operation  with  all  other  citizens  whosup- 

Wickham  and  Lewis,  and  the  choice  of  J.  W.  port  the  candidates  nominated  by  the  Anti-Bourbon 

Cochran,  colored,  as  chairman  of  the  commit-  or  Liberal  Convention  held  in  the  city  of  Richmond 

tee,  and  an  agreement  for  a  convention  at  •^^®mi"l^  ^'o^^^Vv                     ^i    •     .^    n   .v 

T  «l«i.iv«-«  ^«Tu«  in«.k  rv#   A  «»»««■       A  »^««-^«4.  6.  That  as  Republicans  we  earnestly  mvite  all  other 

Lynchburg  on  the  10th  of  August.     A  contest  Republicans  to  join  tiieir  efforts  with  ours  for  the  final 

was  immediately  developed  in  the  canvass  for  overthrow  of  6ourbon  oppression,  intolerance,  and 

delegates  between  those   who   favored  a  co-  tyranny  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

alition   of  the   Republicans  and  Readjusters  mu    iia^    .  i.^      ^  «    i          .    ^  ^  xl 

and  those  who  desired  the  nomination    of  a  .  ^he  "  Straight-outs  "also  rejected  the  con- 

•'straight"  Republican  ticket   When  the  date  Terence  report,  and  voted  down,  89  to  46,  a 

for  holding  the  convention  arrived,  the  antag-  Proposition  to  make  nominations.    They  were 

onism  was  so  strong,  and  the  determination  of  ^*^  ^^^  ^f^^  *™^°«  themselves,  and  held 

each  faction  not  to  yield  to  the  other  so  de-  "l?^®.**  meeting  the  next  day,  at  which  the 

cided,  that  the  State  Central  Committee  di-  loUowing  platform  was  aaopted : 

Tided  and  engaged  separate  halls,  and  two  con-  Whereat^  It  is  proper  that  when  the  neople  assem- 

ventions  were  held  instead  of  one.     A  confer-  W«  i°  convention  they  should  avow  distmctly  the 

ence  committee,  on  the  eve  of  the  convention,  gjl^jg}^"  ^  ^vemment  on  which  they  stand :  now, 

presented  the  following  propositions   to   the  jUtohU,  1.  That  we,  the  Republicans  of  Virdnia, 

two  bodies :  hereby  maxe  a  declaration  of  our  allegiance  ana  ad- 

1.  It  is  recommended  by  the  joint  committee  that  *»e«ion  to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  of  ^e 

no  Republican  candidates  for  State  offices  shall  be  country,  and  our  determmation  to  stand  sauarely  by 

nominated  by  the  convention  assembled  at  Holcombe  the  oigimijation  of  the  Republican  party  of  Virginia, 

HalU  and  no  indoreement  of  any  gubernatorial  ticket  always  defending  it  agamst  the  assaults  of  all  persons 

be  made  by  the  convention  now  assembled  in  the  op-  ^^  P*j[J?®*  whatsoever.       .    .  ,        ,   ,      _ 

er»-house  ^'  That,  among  the  principles  of  the  Republican 

9.  It  is  further  recommended  that  Republican  can-  P»rty»  "^one  is  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  welfare 

didates  be  nominated  m  all  counties  and  senatorial  ""1  interest  of  tiie  country  in  aU  its  parts  than  that 

districts  in  which  the  Republicans  have  a  miyority,  J^^^^  pertahis  to  the  sanctity  of  jrovemment  oon- 

and  in  which  the  local  organizations  deem  such  nomi-  t«<*s.  It  therefore  becomes  Uie  specwl  duty  and  prov- 

nations  advisable  ^°ce  of  the  Republican  part3r  of  Viiginia  to  guard  and 

«.  That  the  priient  State  Central  and  State  Execu-  P«>tect  the  credit  of  our  time-honored  State,  which 

tlve  Committees  of  the  Republican  party  of  Vu-ffinia  !»**  ^^^  besmirched  with  repudiation  or  received  with 

romain  as  at  present  constituted,  and  take  no  active  distrust  bv  the  gross  mlsmana^ment  of  the  various 

part  in  a  campwirn  in  which  the  party  has  no  candi-  factions  of  the  Democratic  party  which  have  controlled 

dates  in  the  field!  ^^  legislation  of  the  State. 

4.  That  the  membere  of  thU  johit  conference  com-  »•  That  the  Republican  party  of  Virginia  hereby 

mittee  pledire  themselves  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  Plc<ige8  itself  to  redeem  the  State  ftt)m  the  discredit 

passage  of  these  resolutions  by  the  conventions  now  ™t  now  hangs  over  her  m  regard  to  her  just  obh^ 

m  se&on.  tions  for  moneys  loaned  her  for  constructing  her  in- 

.  .                 j]«          •      XI.                          •  temalimprovements  and  charitable  institutions,  which, 

After  some  discussion  these  were  unanimous-  permeating  every  quarter  of  the  State,  brinff  benefits 

ly  rejected  hj  the  gathering  which  favored  oo-  of  far  greater  value  thui  their  cost  to  oar  wnole  peo- 
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pie ;  and  we,  in  the  moet  solemn  form,  pledge  the  Be- 
publican  party  of  the  State  to  the  full  payment  of  the 
whole  debt  or  the  State,  less  the  one  third  set  aside 
as  justly  fallinj^  on  West  Virginia. 

4.  That  the  mdustries  of  the  country  should  be  fos- 
tered  through  protective  laws  so  as  to  develop  our  own 
resources,  employ  our  own  labor,  create  a  home  mar- 
ket, enhance  values,  and  promote  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  people. 

5.  That  the  public-school  system  of  Virginia  is  the 
creature  of  the  Republican  i>arty ;  and  we  demand 
that  every  dollar  the  Constitution  dedicates  to  it  should 
be  sacrealy  applied  thereto  as  a  means  of  educating 
the  children  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  condition 
or  race. 

6.  That  the  elective  franchise,  as  an  equal  right, 
should  be  based  upon  manhooa  qualifications,  ana 
that  we  favor  the  repeal  of  the  requirements  of  the 
prepayment  of  the  capitation  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  financhiae  as  opposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  m  violation  of  the  condition  where- 
by tiie  State  was  readmitted  as  a  member  of  our  con- 
stitutional Union,  as  well  as  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  but  demand  Uio  imposition  of  the  capi- 
tation tax  as  a  source  of  revenue  K>r  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  without  its  disfranchisinff  effects. 

7.  That  we  favor  the  repeal  of  the  (usqualiflcation 
for  the  elective  franchise  by  a  conviction  of  ^tty  liuv 
ceny,  and  the  infamous  laws  which  place  it  in  the 
power  of  a  single  justice  of  the  peace— ofttimes  being 
more  corrupt  tiian  the  criminal  before  him — to  disfran- 
chise his  fellow-man. 

8.  Finally,  that  we  ur^  the  repeal  of  the  barbar- 
ous law  permitting  the  imposition  of  stripes  as  de- 
grading and  inhuman,  contrary  to  the  genius  of  a  true 
and  enlightened  people,  and  a  relic  of  oarbarism. 

A  committee  on  Dominations  reported  a 
ticket  as  follows:  For  Governor,  William  0. 
Wickham,  of  Hanover ;  for  Lieatenant-Goy- 
emor,  S.  M.  Yost,  of  Augusta ;  for  Attorney- 
General,  Judge  Willoughby,  of  Alexandria. 
Wickham  and  Yost,  although  they  bad  been 
foremost  in  urging  independent  nominations, 
declined  to  be  candidates,  and  the  name  of 


Judge  Willonghbj  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
matter  left  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Committee. 
The  election  took  place  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, and  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Be- 
adjuster  or  "  Liberal "  ticket.  The  vote,  as 
officially  declared  in  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  meeting  in  December,  was  as  follows: 

Whole  vote  east  Ibr  OoTemor mjMO 

For  WilUam  E.  Cameron. 111,43 

For  John  W.  I>uiiel f9,TW 

Scattering ]« 

Whole  ToU  cast  for  Ltoaienant-GoTentor...  mjf» 

For  John  F.  Lewis lll^SM 

For  James  Barbour. M,ttl 

For  John  S.  Lewis. i,i» 

For  James  8.  Bartwnr Stt 

Scattering. la 

Cameron^s  majority  for  Goyemor  was  11,718 
over  Daniel,  Lewis's  for  Lieutenant-Governor 
11,630  over  Barbour,  and  Blair^s  majority  o\a 
McKinney  for  Attorney-General  was  12,27S. 

The  Legislature  began  its  regnilAf  biennial 
session  on  the  7th  of  December.  It  consisted 
of  23  Readjusters  and  17  Democrats  in  the 
Senate,  and  58  Readjusters  and  42  Democrat! 
in  the  House,  making  a  Reacy  aster  migority  <^ 
6  in  the  Senate  and  6  in  the  House,  or  12  on 
joint  ballot  On  the  20th  of  December  a  Tote 
was  taken  in  the  two  Houses  for  United  States 
Senator,  to  succeed  General  Johnston  in  1883. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Riddleberger  was  the  Readjoster 
candidate.  General  Johnston  being  supported 
for  re-election  by  the  Democrats.  The  rote 
was  22  for  Riddleberger  and  13  for  Johnstoo 
in  the  Senate,  and  59  for  Riddleberger  and  87 
for  Johnston  in  the  House.  One  vote  was  casi 
for  General  William  C.  Wickham. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  d 
Virginia,  by  counties,  in  1880,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  figures  for  1870: 


COUNTIES. 


leghony. 


Accomack . 
Albemarle . 
Alexandria.. 
AU( 
Amel 

Amherst 

Appomattox . . 

Auirusta 

BaUi 

Bedford 

Bland. 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham . . 
Campbell . . .  . 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City . . 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield... 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cimitlerlaiid  . . 
Dinwiddle .... 
Elizabeth  City. 

Essex. 

Falrfex 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

FluTanna 

Franklin 


1880. 

1870. 

24.408 

20,409 

82,618 

27,544 

17,546 

16,756 

5^686 

8,674 

10,877 

9,878 

18,709 

14,900 

10,080 

8,950 

85,710 

28,768 

4,482 

8,796 

81.205 

25,827 

6,004 

4.000 

14,S09 

11,829 

16,707 

13,427 

^G94 

8,777 

1^540 

18,871 

86,250 

28,334 

17,2J3 

16,128 

18,828 

9,147 

6,512 

4,976 

16,658 

14,518 

25,0S5 

18,470 

7,632 

6,670 

8,794 

2,942 

13,403 

12,227 

10,540 

8,142 

82,870 

80.702 

10,6S9 

8,808 

11,082 

9,927 

16,026 

12,959 

22,998 

19,690 

18,255 

9,824 

10.802 

9,S75 

25,0S4 

18,264 

OOUNTIIS. 


Frederick. . 

GUes 

Gloucester. 
Goochland. 
Grayson . . . 

Greene 

Greenville. . 
HalUkx.... 
Hanover. . . 
Uenrloo  . . . 

Henry 

Highland . . 


1880. 


Isle  of  Wight... 

James  City 

King  and  Queen. 

King  George 

KingWiUiam... 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Madison 

Matthews 

Mecklenbuiir.  •  •  • 

Middlesex 

Montgomery.... 
Nansemono. .... 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

Northampton . . . 
NorthumDerland 


17,663 

8,794 

11,876 

10,292 

18,068 

6,830 

8,407 

88,588 

18,588 

82,703 

16,009 

6,164 

10-,672 

6,422 

10,502 

6,897 

8,751 

6,160 

15,116 

28,634 

18,942 

11,535 

10,562 

7,601 

24,610 

6,253 

16,698 

15,908 

16,686 

^516 

68,657 

9,162 

7,929 


1870. 

16,596 

^876 

10,211 

10,818 

9,5S7 

4,684 

6,862 

27,828 

16,455 

66,179 

12,306 

4,151 

6,820 

4,425 

9,709 

6,742 

7,615 

6,856 

18,268 

20,929 

16,882 

10,408 

8,670 

6,200 

21,818 

4.981 

12,656 

11,576 

18,898 

4.881 

46,T09 

8,046 

6,848 


COUNTIES. 


Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

PitUylvania 

Powhatan. 

Prince  Edward. . 
Prince  George  . . 
Princess  Anne . . 
Prince  WilBam. 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock.. 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Sonthunpton . . . 
Spottsylvania. . . 

Stafford. 

Surry 

Sussex. 

TaieweU 

Warren 

Warwick 

WaahlngtoD 

Westmoreland . . 

Wise  

Wythe 

York 


1880. 


tsrt. 


The  State. 


1146C 

1100(2 

9,965 

12.S8S 

68.68S 

7317 

14,668 

IQJOU 

9,894 

9,180 

8.755 

9,291 

7,195 

18,105 

SO,00S 

S9JW7 

1S,90< 

17,288 

1SJD4 

isao 

18,012 
14,888 
7.211 
7,891 
10,062 
12.8C1 

f&sm 

8,S4€ 

T.77t 

14JtlS 

7,Mf 


9J91 
10^ 

S,4fl 
1048 
SLMt 

llIN 
T.» 
6^ 
T^ 
6^ 
M« 
«^ 
tJBt 

IMS 

njm 

"a 

am 

urn 
ie,i9i 
i^m 

ua 

^S 

4.W 

IIVHI 


1,612,665 
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)  one-hondredth  anniversary  of  the  battle 

rktown  and  the  surrender  of  the  British 

nnder  Lord  Cornwallis,  which  virtually 

the  Revolutionary  struggle,  was  oele- 
1  under  national  and  State  auspices  in 
•er.  Under  an  act  of  June  7,  1880,  a  se- 
lint  committee  of  Congress  was  appointed 
:e  charge  of  the  arrangements  on  behalf 
national  Government,  and  obtain  suitable 
IS  for  a  monument  to  be  erected  at  the 
of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown.  A  oom- 
»n  of  artists,  consisting  of  R.  M.  Hunt  and 
A.  Ward,  of  New  York,  and  Henry  Van 
,  of  Boston,  was  selected  to  design  the 
ment,  and  their  report  was  made  and  ac- 
I  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  pro- 
ne of  the   celebration  covered   several 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  Moore 
I,  the  scene  of  the  capitulation,  was  for- 
opened,  the  celebration  was  inaugurated 
an  address  of  the  president  of  the  local 
Ation,  and  there  was  a  reunion  of  the  de- 
mts  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revo- 
.  On  the  14th  there  were  addresses  by 
Oarl  Schurz  and  Professor  Elie  Oharlier, 
w  York,  in  commemoration  of  the  part 
by  German  and  French  allies  in  the  Rev- 
nary  struggle,  followed  by  a  grand  ball 
pavilion.  On  the  15th  there  were  a  re- 
and  pyrotechnic  displays  and  illumina- 

The  16th,  which  was  Sunday,  was  de- 
to  appropriate  religious  exercises.  The 
the  anniversary  of  the  sending  of  a  flag  of 
by  Oornwallis,  was  occupied  with  meet- 
f  various  civic  associations  and  with  pub- 
dresses.  On  the  18th  there  were  an  ad- 
of  welcome  to  visitors  and  participants 
3  celebration  by  Governor  HoUiday  ;  an 
ng  address  by  Senator  J.  W.  Johnston, 
nan  of  the  Congressional  Committee ;  and 
ying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  monu- 
with  imposing  Masonic  ceremonies.  This 
allowed  on  the  19th  by  the  more  distinct- 
literary  features  of  the  occasion,  in- 
ig  a  brief  address  by  the  President  of  the 
d  States ;  an  historical  oration  by  Robert 
inthrop,  of  Massachusetts;  a  poem  by 
)  Barron  Hope,  of  Richmond;  an  ode 
m  by  Paul  H.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina ; 
ppropriate  musical  exercises.  On  the  20th 
was  a  grand  military  review,  participated 
bodies  of  citizen  soldiers  from  all  parts 
)  Union,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  naval 
w  on  the  21st.  The  week  following  was 
y  occupied  with  special  displays  and  en- 
nments  in  the  city  of  Richmond, 
response  to  national  invitation  there  were 
at  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  18th  and  19th 
ations  of  foreign  guests,  including  repre- 
tives  of  the  families  of  Marquis  de  la  Fay- 
Oonnt  Rochambeau,  and  Baron  Steuben. 
)  were  under  the  charge  of  Secretary 
e,  and  were  assigned  positions  of  special 
•  at  the  celebration  exercises  of  the  15th. 
dent  Arthur^s  address  on  that  occasion 
iS  follows : 


(Jpon  this  soil,  one  hundred  years  ago,  our  forefa- 
thers brought  to  a  Buooessful  issue  their  heroic  Btrug- 
gle  for  independenoe.  Here  and  then  was  established 
and  is,  we  trust,  made  secure  upon  this  continent  for 
ages  yet  to  come,  that  principle  of  government  which 
is  the  very  fiber  of  our  political  system — the  sover- 
eignty of' the  people.  The  renentments  which  at- 
tended and  for  a  time  survived  the  clash  of  arms  have 
lon^  since  ceased  to  animate  our  hearts.  It  is  with 
no  tecling  of  exultation  over  a  defeati^i  foe  that  to- 
dajr  wo  summon  up  a  remembrance  of  those  events 
which  have  made  this  holy  ground  whereon  we  tread. 
Surely  no  such  unworthy  sentiment  could  find  harbor 
in  our  hearts,  so  profoundly  thrilled  with  the  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  and  sympathy  which  our  national  be- 
reavement has  evolved  from  the  people  of  England 
and  their  august  sovereign.  But  it  is  altogether  fit- 
ting that  we  should  gather  here  to  refresh  our  souU 
with  the  contemplation  of  unfaltering  patriotism,  the 
sturdy  zeal  of  sublime  faith  which  acnieved  the  re- 
sults we  now  commemorate.  For  so^  if  we  learn  aright 
the  lesson  of  the  hour,  shall  we  be  mcited  to  transmit 
to  the  generations  wiiich  shall  follow,  the  precious 
leffaoy  which  our  forefathers  left  to  us — the  love  of 
liberty,  protected  by  law.  Of  that  historic  scene  which 
we  here  celebrate,  no  feature  is  more  prominent  and 
none  more  touching  than  the  participation  of  our  gal- 
lant allies  from  across  the  seas.  It  was  their  pres- 
ence which  gave  fresh  and  vigorous  impulse  to  the 
hopes  of  our  countrymen  when  well-ni^h  disheartened 
by  a  long  series  of  disasters.  It  was  ineir  noble  and 
generous  aid  extended  in  the  darkest  period  of  the 
struggle  which  sped  the  coming  of  our  triumph  and 
made  the  capitulation  at  Yorktown  possible  a  century 
ago.  To  their  descendants  and  representatives,  who 
are  here  present  as  honored  ^esta  of  the  nation,  it  is 
my  elad  duty  to  offer  a  cordial  welcome.  You  have 
a  rigtit  to  share  with  us  the  associations  which  cluster 
about  the  day,  when  your  fathers  fought  side  by  side 
with  our  fathers  in  the  cause  which  was  hero  crowned 
with  success,  and  none  of  the  memories  awakened  by 
this  anniversary  are  more  grateful  to  us  all  than  the 
reflection  that  the  national  friendships  here  so  closely 
cemented  have  outlasted  the  mutations  of  a  change- 
ful century.  God  grant,  my  countrymen,  that  they 
may  ever  remain  unshaken,  and  that  ever  henceforth 
witn  ourselves  and  with  all  nations  of  the  earth  we 
may  be  At  peace  I 

M.^Max  Outrey,  the  French  Minister,  spoke 
briefly  in  behalf  oif  the  French  delegation,  and 
Marquis  de  Rochambeau  and  Baron  Steuben 
made  brief  addresses  in  their  own  languages. 
The  oration  of  Mr.  Winthrop  was  largely  taken 
up  with  an  historical  review  of  the  events  and 
characters  in  honor  of  which  the  celebration 
was  held.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
issued  the  following  order  as  a  feature  of  the 
day's  proceedings : 

In  recognition  of  the  friendly  relations  so  lon^  and 
so  happily  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  ana  the 
United  States,  in  the  trust  and  confidence  of  peace 
and  good-will  between  tiie  two  countries  for  all  cen- 
turies to  come,  and  especially  as  a  mark  of  the  pro- 
found respect  entertained  by  the  American  people  for 
the  illustrious  sovereign  and  gracious  lady  who  sits 
upon  the  British  throne,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that,  at 
the  close  of  these  ceremonies  in  commemoration  of  the 
valor  and  success  of  our  forefathers  in  their  patriotic 
struggle  for  independence,  the  British  flag  shall  bo 
salut^  by  the  forces  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  now  at  Yorktown.  The  Secretary  ot 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  give  oraers 
accordingly.  CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

By  the  President : 

James  G.  Blainb,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  monument,  the  corner-stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  the  18th  of  October,  and  which  is 
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to  be  raised  at  national  expense,  is  expected 
to  cost  about  $200,000.  From  the  architect- 
aral  point  of  view  it  is  composed  of  three  prin- 
cipal parts :  first,  a  base,  which,  with  its  stylo- 
bate  and  its  pediments,  is  37  feet  high,  and 
occupies  an  area  88  feet  square  upon  the 
ground;  second,  a  highly  sculptured  podium 
25}  feet  high  and  13  feet  in  diameter,  in  the 
form  of  a  drum,  supporting  then  a  column  60 
feet  high  and  at  the  base  7i  feet  in  diameter. 


This  shaft  is  composed  of  a  succession  of  drmu 
or  courses  of  masonry,  the  joints  being  masked 
by  four  bands  decorated  with  laarel-letTes,  and 
justified  by  a  decoration  of  stars  symmetricaDy 
disposed  upon  them  and  breaking  the  outline 
of  the  column.  The  flutings  of  the  shaft  ap- 
pear in  the  lowest  and  highest  sections  onlj. 
From  the  point  of  new  of  sentiment  the  moDa- 
ment  is  intended  to  conTey  in  architectural 
language  the  idea  set  forth  in  the  dedicatory 
inscription,  that  by  the  victory  at  Yorktown 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica was  achieved  or  brought  to  final  accom- 
t)lishment.  The  four  sides  of  the  base  contain 
— first,  an  inscription  dedicating  the  mono- 
ment  as  a  memorial  of  the  victory ;  second,  an 
inscription  presenting  a  succinct  narratlTe  of 
the  siege,  prepared  in  accordance  with  tba 
original  archives  in  the  Department  of  State; 
third,  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  King  of 
France ;  and,  fourth,  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  King  of  England.  In  the  pediments  orer 
these  four  sides  respectively  are  presented, 
carved  in  relief — ^first,  emblems  of  nationality; 
second,  emblems  of  war ;  third,  emblems  of 
th,e  alliance ;  and,  fourth,  emblems  of  peace. 
The  base  \fi  thus  devoted  to  the  histori<^  in- 
cidents* of  the  monumental  composition,  whkh 
are  intended  solely  to  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  immediate  result  of  the  historical 
events  written  upon  the  base  was  the  happy 
establishment  of  a  national  union  of  thirteeo 
youthful,  free,  and  independent  States.  To 
celebrate  the  joyful  union,  the  sculptor  hu 
represented  upon  the  circular  podium  wLieb 
arises  from  the  base  a  solemn  dance  of  thirteen 
typical  female  figures,  hand  in  hand,  encircling 
the  drum,  which  bears  upon  a  belt  beneath 
their  feet  the  words,  '*  One  Country,  One  Con- 
stitution, One  Destiny.^*  The  column  which 
springs  from  this  podium  may  be  accepted  as 
the  symbol  of  the  greatness  and  prosperity  d 
the  nation  after  a  century  of  various  experi- 
ence— an  expression  of  the  strength  and  beau- 
ty of  the  Union.  As  the  existence  of  the  na- 
tion is  a  proof  of  the  possibility  of  a  ^vem- 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple, the  column,  thus  adorned,  culminates  vith 
Liberty  herself,  star-crowned,  and  welcoming 
the  people  of  all  nations  to  share  equally  with 
us  the  fruits  of  our  peace  and  prosperity. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  the  inscriptioDs: 

North  Side, — "  Erected  in  pursuance  of  a  re»- 
olution  of  Congress  adopted  October  29, 17S1, 
and  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  7, 1880, 
to  commemorate  uie  victory  by  which  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  achieved.^' 

Sauth  Side,^''  Near  this  place,  October  19, 
1781,  after  a  siege  of  nineteen  days  by  5.5O0 
American  and  7,000  French  troops  of  the  Une, 
3,500  American  militia,  and  36  French  shipi 
of  war.  Earl  Comwallis,  commander  of  the 
British  forces  at  Torktown  and  Gloucester, 
surrendered  with  his  army — 7,251  ofiSoert  an<i 
men,  840  seamen,  244  cannon,  and  24  flUnd- 
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ards — to  George  Wftshingtf 
Ohiof  of  the  combined  forces  of  Americfl  and 
France ;  to  the  Oomte  de  Koch&mbeaD,  com- 
manding  the  FroDcb  troops ;  and  to  the  Comte 
de  Grasse,  commanding  the  French  fleet" 

Wat  Side.—"  Tlie  treaty  eonclnded  February 
6,  1778,  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Lonia  XVI,  King  of  France,  deolarea  the 
easential  and  direct  end  of  the  present  defen- 
sire  alliance  is  to  maintain  effectually  the  lib- 
erty, lorereignty,  and  independence,  absolute 
and  nnlimited,  of  the  «aid  United  States  as  well 
in  matters  of  govern  meat  as  of 


Emt  Side. — "  The  proTisioDal   articles   of 

Seaoe  concluded  November  80,  1TS3,  and  the 
ofinitive  treaty  of  peace  concluded  September 
8,  1T83,  between  the  United  States  and  George 
III,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  declare : 
His  Britannic  Majestr  acknowledges  the  aaid 
United  States — vis..  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusettB  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Sonth  Carolina,  and 
Georgia— to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  indepeiid- 
ent  States." 


W 


WATER-MOTOR,  Thb.  This  motor  is 
formed  by  incasing  a  water-wheel  in  a  rotmd 
cast-iron  shell  or  frame — the  ten-inch  or 
Be  wing- machine  size  being  about  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  and  two  inches  deep,  open  at  the 
bottom.  It  can  be  attached  to  the  wall  by  a 
bracket,  or  placed  in  the  ordinary  set  howl, 
and  connecting  directly  with  the  fancet  for  the 
anpply  of  water,  and  allowing  the  waste  to 
pass  off  throngh  the  usual  pipes.  The  water- 
wheel  is  made  by  constructing  two  sheet-metal 
disks  (trucli  up  convei  on  their  ontsides,  the 
inner  or  concave  edges  being  soldered  together, 
forming  a  strong  and  durable  wheel  or  disk. 
On  the  periphery  of  tbis  wheel  is  a  series  of 
clips  or  backets  abont  one  inch  apart — the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  outside  of  the  buckets 
being  about  ten  inches,  and  the  thickness  at 


The  wheel  is  hung  by  a  spindle  throngh  ita 
center,  running  up  throngn  bearinss  in  the 
cast-iron  shell.  On  the  upper  end  of  this 
spindle  the  driving-pullej  is  attached,  which 
is  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  water- 
wheel  and  the  driving-pulley  work  horiiontally 
and  the  spindle  vertically.  A  sheet-metal  pan, 
with  an  opening  in  the  center  for  attaching 
the  waste-pipe,  is  made  to  fit  over  the  lower 
side  of  the  onst-iron  shell,  for  the  purpose  ot 
catching  the  waste-water  and  delivering  it  to 
'the  waste-pipe.  If  the  motor  is  nsed  in  a  Nnk 
or  on  a  shelf,  it  is  set  in  a  cast-iron  ring  with 
three  legs  (see  illastration).  On  the  inside  of 
the  shell  there  is  attached  a  circular  feed-pipe 
extending  one  halfway  aronnd  the  shell.    At 


either  end  of  thispipe  are  placed  small  nozzles, 
which  form  openings  for  streams  ot  water 
about  j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  noz- 
zles are  so  set  that  the  little  jet  of  water  strikes 
the  backets  in  opposite  directions,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  friction  on  the  driving-shalt  to  a 
minimum.  At  the  middle  way  of  this  circular 
pipe  is  attached  a  T,  one  limb  of  which  comes 
up  through  the  shell  at  the  top.  To  that  are 
attached  the  pipe  connections  from  the  water- 
pipes  or  faucet.  It  is  constructed  by  tightly 
fitting  two  pulleys,  about  the  name  size  as  the 
driving-pnlley — one  a  groove -pulley,  the  other 
a  rubber  friction-puUey — on  either  end  of  a 
throe-eighths  inch  shaft  about  two  and  one  half 


inches  long,  this  shaft  being  set  transversely 
and  horizontally  into  an  elbow-lever.  This 
lever  is  hinged  at  the  elbow  into  a  bracket,  the 
pulley  end  being  vertical,  and  the  lever  end 
norizontal.  This  bracket  is  of  triangular  form, 
cast  with  ears  to  receive  the  pulley-lever  at  the 
liinge.  This  counter-shaft  bracket  is  fastened 
to  the  table  of  the  sewing-machine,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  rubber  friction- pulley  rests 
against  the  rear  edge  of  the  fly-wheel  of  the 
sewing-machine;  then,  by  pressing  down  and 
rusingthe  lever,  the  sewing-machine  is  started 
and  stopped,  the  pulleys  constantly  running  by 
belt  from  the  motor.  There  are  five  wzes  of 
theae  motors — 8,  10,  IS,  84,  and  86  inch — 
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adapted  to  sewing-machines,  jig-saws,  yenti-  chapter  xziv  of  the  Code  of  West  Virgimi, 

lating-fans,  revolving  show-cases ;  to  dentists'  as  amended  and  re-enacted  by  chapter  xxii  of 

ase,    to    printing-presses,    coffee    mills     and  the  acts  of  1872-^73/*     It  reduces  the  Sttte 

roasters,  jewelers'  and  locksmiths'  lathes,  drug  tax  on  foreign  insarance  companies  from  3  to 

and  paint    mills,  grindstones,  emery-wheels,  2  per  cent.      '^  An  act  to  provide  a  suitable 

etc.  block  of  stone  to  be  placed  in  the  Washington 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  The  Legislature  of  this  Monument  by  the  State."  "  An  act  to  revoke 
State  opened  its  session  of  1881  on  January  and  repeal  the  certificate  of  incorporatioD.  i§- 
12th,  A  Edgar  Summers  having  been  unani-  sued  October  19,  1874,  to  '  the  Livingston  Uni- 
mously  elected  permanent  President  of  the  versity  of  America.' "  *^  An  act  making  appro- 
Senate,  and  E.  Willis  Wilson  Speaker  of  the  priationstopay  the  First  Battalion  of  West  Vir- 
House  of  Delegates.  ginia  Volunteers,   for  services  rendered  tbe 

Respecting  the  ante-war  debt  of  Virginia,  State  in  assisting  the  civil  ofScers  to  preserre 

and  the  long-mooted  question  whether  and  in  peace  and  execute  the  laws  in  Fayette  Coantj, 

what  proportion  West  Virginia  can  be  made  in  January,  1880."     Two  acta  were  passed  by 

responsible  for  it.  Governor  Mathews,  who  was  this  Legislature  amending  and  re-enacting  two 

about  to  retire  from  office,  informed  the  Legis-  of  its  own  acts  passed  on  a  previous  daj  at  the 

lature  that  he  had  shortly  before  received  a  same  session. 

communication  ^^  from  *'  The  Western  Virginia  The  continuance  of  a  prosperous  course  of 

Committee'  of  London — a  committee  repre-  affairs  in  West  Virginia  during  the  year  1S8\ 

senting  the  holders  of  certificates  issued  under  is  officially  stated  by  Governor  Jackson  in  his 

the  Virginia  funding  acts  of  1871,  1872,  and  message  to  the  Legislature  at  the  beginning  of 

1879,  known  as  *  Western  Virginia'  or  *de-  1882,  as  follows:  *^  It  afifords  me  much  ple^isore 

ferred  certificates ' ;   the  communication  con-  to  say  that  the  general  condition  of  the  StAte 

tained  alternative  proposals  for  a  settlement  is  satisfactory ;  that  we  are  gradually  incress- 

between  the  States  of  Virginia  and  West  Vir-  ing  in  population  and  wealth ;  and  that  our 

ginia  and  the  holders  of  the  said  certificates."  progress  in  developing  our  material  interests  is 

This  communication  he  transmitted  with  his  very  gratifying." 

message  to  the  Legislature  *'  for  such  action  as  The  State  receipts  and  expenditures  daring 

they  might  deem  proper."    The  new  Govern-  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80, 1881,  were 

or,  Jacob  B.  Jackson,  who  was  installed  in  as  follows :   Receipts,  mcluding    $253,798.82 

office  upon  Governor  Mathews's  retiring  from  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury,  October  1, 1880, 

it,  received,  in  May,  1881,  a  letter  from  the  Sec-  $928,929.86 ;  disbursementa,  $682,628.51 ;  bal- 

retary  of  the  Western  Virginia  Committee  of  ance  in  the  Treasury,  October  1,  1881,  $246,- 

London,  asking  whether  the  propositions  of  the  800.85. 

said  committee  which  accompanied  the  com-  The  condition,  progress,  and  cost  of  pnbHc 

manication  previously  addressed  to  Governor  instruction  in  the  common  free  schools  of  ¥e$t 

Mathews  "  were  discussed  by  the  Legislature,  Virginia  for  the  year  1881,  as  compared  with 

and,  if  so,  with  what  result."    Governor  Jack-  the  corresponding  items  in  1880,  were  as  fol- 

son  answered  the  letter  on  May  16th,  "  giving  lows : 

the  information  sought,  together  with  his  views  Total  ralue  of  school  property  for  the  year  16S1  |1,748.M»  u 

on  the  merits  of  the  conunittee's  proposals,    JS?'^  **^£*'^*!^;-Vv ;••;: *'''l*-S 

j«i«*          V                                    at*^Vl               1  Wbole  number  of  Bchool-hoases  for  the  Te«r. .                 S.7M 

disclamimg,  however,  any  authority  to  speak    increaa*  over  isso !t:  .  .!7 . .  m 

for  the  Legislature."      No   progress  was,  how-     Whole  namber  of  schooU  during  the  year 8JS15 

ever  made  in  an  ac^astment.  h'S^rtLi^-^pi„y^iu^ii>.j^:           i^ 

1  he  January  session  of  1881  was  closed  on    increaae  over  isso m 

March  16th,  the  two  Houses  having  been  then  ''^^.^ JJdt^t'-SS^^^S^^Sf^^ ^*^ between 

adjourned  till  the  second  Wednesday  in  Janu-  increaw over?^?!.^?*^ .*! .f*.' * '.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.',            ii« 

ary,  1 882.    Among  the  acts  passed  at  this  ses-    Attended  school  during  tiie  year i4i,i« 

sion,  the  following  seem  worthy  of  notice:  "An  TS1S^ipts*ft^m'di*;j^uri;ifor'ih;V^^^^               ^'" 

act  to  amend  and  re-enact   section  1  of  chap-  and  building  ftind,  including  balance  on  hand 

ter  xlvii  of  the  acts  of  1872-'73."    It  strikes    jj^^^^^l/!^ •^IS 

the  word  "white"  out  of  the  act    embodied  Total  expenditures  for  aU  pinposMdiuiog  th^ 

in  the  said  chapter,  which  at  the  time  of  its    ,y^-i •• Voi^ I?^!! 

nassage  was  commonly  known  as  "The  Woods  {?SS:r!>?Klirberd,^                        '"'*''• 

Jury    Bill."       "  An    act    to   establish    a   State  Number  enrolled  in  county  and  district  insti- 

Board  of  Health,  and  to  regdate  the  practice  A^'^^a^u/ittiiii^;:::::;:::::;;:::;::;       tJa 

Of  niedicioe  and  surgery."    The  board  consists 

of  six  physicians,  taken  in  equal  numbers  from  The  aggregate  number  of  students  in  the 

the  three  congressional  districts  of  the  State,  normal  schools  daring  the  year  1881  was  588; 

to  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  Gov-  of  whom  fifty-five  graduated,  receiving  nomul 

ernor  for  terms  of  office  so  arranged  among  diplomas.    It  is  officially  stated  that  above  five 

the  districts  that  two  of  the  six  members  of  hundred  stadents  have  graduated  from  the«e 

the  board  shall  be  appointed  every  two  years,  schools  since  their  establishment ;  that  neariy 

The  act  went  into  force  on  June  11,  1881.  90  per  cent  of  that  number  are  actually  en- 

"An  act  to  amend  and  re-enact  section  2  of  gaged  in  school- work,  and  perhaps  twice  «s 
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many  nnder-graduates.  The  receipts  of  the 
several  normal  schools,  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1881,  amounted  to  $8,390.58; 
from  appropriations  from  the  State,  $6,732; 
from  other  sources,  $1,658.68. 

The  University  of  West  Virginia  is  oflSoially 
stated  to  be  ^^  in  a  most  healthy  and  prosper- 
ous condition.''  The  students  attending  it  for 
the  year  1880-'8l  numbered  162,  an  increase 
of  thirty-one  over  the  previous  year,  and  a 
larger  number  than  has  been  in  attendance  in 
any  one  year  during  the  past  decade. 

The  charitable  and  other  public  institutions 
of  West  Virginia  are  under  praiseworthy  man- 
agement. In  the  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, the  construction  of  a  northern  wing,  add- 
ed to  the  main  building,  was  completed  early  in 
July,  1881,  and  immediately  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  patients.  One  hundred  and  eight 
insane  persons,  scattered  before  throughout 
the  State  and  confined  in  county  jails,  were 
80on  brought  in  and  lodged  in  their  new  quar- 
ters. The  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital 
on  September  80,  1881,  was  689.  From  May 
16th  to  October  1st,  fifteen  patients  were  dis- 
charged as  cured,  six  were  discharged  on  bond, 
and  thirty-five  died.  The  average  weekly  cost 
to  the  State  for  each  patient,  during  the  year, 
including  the  amounts  paid  for  officers'  sal- 
aries, employes'  wages,  fuel,  water,  gas,  and 
other  expenses,  was  $1.94^.     The  weekly  rate 


per  capita  for  the  current  year  the  superin- 
tendent estimates  at  nearly  $2.60,  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  all  the  articles  of  consump- 
tion.*' The  aggregate  expenditures  of  the  hos- 
pital, during  the  year  ending  September  80, 
1881,  amounted  to  $66,960.55. 

In  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind,  on  October  1,  1881,  there  were  120 
pupils  enrolled  for  attendance  during  the  ses- 
sion, and  26  applications  on  file  for  admission 
in  the  institution.  The  pupils  in  actual  at- 
tendance numbered  108,  of  whom  79  are  deaf- 
mutes,  and  29  blind.  At  the  last  year's  ses- 
sion their  aggregate  number  was  89— deaf- 
mutes,  66 ;  blind,  24.  The  cost  of  supporting 
this  institution  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1881,  was  $26,374.12,  including  $602 
paid  for  pupils'  traveling  expenses,  and  $462.26 
paid  for  insurance. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary on  November  80,  1881,  was  263,  sev- 
enteen among  them  being  Federal  prisoners. 
During  the  six  months  preceding  that  date 
twenty-five  of  the  State  convicts  were  dis- 
charged, eleven  pardoned,  and  six  died ;  of  the 
Federal  prisoners,  three  were  discharged,  and 
one  died;  the  total  number  of  convicts  de- 
tained in  the  prison  on  December  1,  1881,  be- 
ing 207. 

The  population  of  West  Virginia  by  counties 
in  1880,  as  compared  with  1870,  was  as  follows : 


couNTira. 


Barboar.... 

Berkeley 

Boone 

Braxton .... 

Brooke 

Cabell 

CalhouQ 

CUy 

Doddrid^. 

Fayette 

Oilmer 

Grant 

Greenbrier. . 
Hampshire . 

Hancock 

Hardv 

HarrUon — 
Jackson .... 


1S80. 

1870. 

11,870 

10,813 

n,3so 

14.900 

^Si4 

4,553 

»,7S7 

6,480 

0,tll8 

6,404 

18,744 

6,429 

8,073 

2,939 

8,460 

2,196 

10,.V53 

7,076 

11,560 

6.647 

T.IOS 

4,833 

fi,M'i 

4,4fJ7 

16,060 

11,417 

10,866 

7,643 

4,S92 

4,868 

6,794 

6,513 

20.191 

16,714 

16,812 

10,800 

OOUNTIKS. 


Jefferson  . . . 
Kanawha... 

Lewis 

Lincoln .... 

Loean 

McDowell. , , 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Mercer  . . . . , 

Mineral 

Monongalia . 

Monroe 

Morgan 

Nicholas. . . , 

Ohio. 

Pendleton . . 
Pleasants. ., 


1880. 

1870. 

15,005 

18,219 

82,466 

22,849 

18,269 

10,175 

8,789 

5,058 

7,829 

5,124 

8,074 

1,962 

17,198 

12,107 

18,840 

14,941 

22,298 

15,978 

7,467 

7,004 

8,680 

6,832 

14,985 

18,547 

11,501 

11,124 

5,7n 

4,816 

7,228 

4,458 

87,457 

28,881 

8,022 

6,4M 

6,266 

8,012 

COUNTIES. 


Pocahontas . 

Preston 

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph. . . 

Ritchie 

Roane...   ., 
Summers.. 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tvlcr , 

tJjpshur 

Wayne .... 
Webster. . . 
Wetzel .... 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming.. 


The  State. 


1880. 


5,591 
19.091 
11,875 

7,867 

8,102 
18,474 
12,184 

9,«>88 
11.4.%5 

8,151 
11,078 
10,249 
14,789 

8,207 
18.896 

7,104 
2^006 

4,822 


618,467 


1870. 


4,069 
14,556 
7,794 
8,678 
6,568 
9,066 
7,282 


9,867 
1,907 
7,832 
8,023 
7,852 
1,780 
8,696 
4,804 
19,000 
8,171 


442,014 


WISOONSIN".  The  State  Legislature,  con- 
sisting of  24  Repnblicans  and  9  Democrats  in 
the  Senate,  and  78  Republicans  and  22  Demo- 
crats in  the  House,  met  in  January,  1881,  and 
adjourned  on  the  4th  of  April,  after  a  session  of 
eighty-three  days.  On  the  26th  of  January  Phi- 
letus  Sawyer,  Republican,  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  by  a  vote  of  98  to  29  for  James 
p.  Jenkins,  Democrat,  and  8  scattering.  Sena- 
tor Matthew  H.  Carpenter  having  died,  Angus 
Cameron,  Republican,  was  on  the  10th  of 
March  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  caused, 
by  a  vote  of  97  to  27  for  William  F.  Vilus, 
Democrat.  The  amount  of  direct  appropria- 
tions made  at  this  session  was  $282,081.38. 
There  were  passed  834  bills,  of  which  188 
originated  in  the  Senate  and  201  in  the  House. 


Most  of  the  laws  passed  are  local  in  their 
character,  relating  to  loans  from  the  trust- 
funds,  logging  improvements,  and  city  charters ; 
Neenah  was  granted  a  new  charter,  and  most 
of  the  cities  in  the  State  had  theirs  amended  in 
many  ways. 

The  ^*  anti-treat "  law  amended  the  existing 
statute  by  adding  the  following  words : 

Any  person  who  ahall  purchase,  pay  for,  or,  hy  any 
devioe  whatsoever,  procure  any  sucn  liquors  or  drinks, 
for  or  in  behalf  of  any  person  other  than  himself,  to 
be  drunk  as  a  beverage  by  such  other  person,  on  the 
premises,  or  in  any  public  place,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  less  thiui  five  dollars  nor  more  than 
ten  dollars  for  each  offense. 

This  law  Judge  Mallory,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Municipal  Court,  subsequently  decided  to  be 
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inoperative,  on  the  ground  that  the  section  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  which  it  had  been  added 
as  an  amendment  had  been  repealed  in  1880. 

At  the  judicial  election,  on  the  tirst  Tuesday 
of  April,  Chief-Justice  Orsamas  Cole,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  Associate  Justice  J.  B. 
Cassodaj  were  re-elected  without  material  op- 
position. 

The  total  State  tax  for  1882  is  $449,280.86, 
which  is  $212,778.07  less  than  the  levy  made 
for  1881.  The  valuation  of  all  property  in  the 
State,  subject  to  taxation,  as  fixed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Assessment,  is  $447,804,968,  an  in- 
crease of  a  little  more  than  $2,000,000  over 
the  valuation  made  one  year  ago  for  1881. 
The  rate  of  taxation  is  reduced  from  1*4858 
mills  in  1880  to  1-0033  mills  in  1881.  The 
total  of  all  taxes  to  be  raised  in  the  State  is 
$728,571.21,  and  includes  the  amounts  due 
upon  special  loans  to  counties  and  school  dis- 
tricts, and  the  special  charges  for  the  support 
of  the  three  insane  asylums  and  the  Boys^  In- 
dustrial School.  This  amount  is  about  $220,- 
000  less  than  the  total  tax  levy  made  in  1880. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  inmates 
which  the  various  institutions  have  admitted 
during  the  year,  including  those  who  were  en- 
rolled October  1, 1880: 

State  Insane  Hospital T70 

Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane MO 

Indastrial  School 585 

I>eaf  and  Domb  Asylum 179 

Blind  Institute 84 

State  Prison 48» 

The  number  remaining  in  these  institutions 
on  September  30,  1880,  was : 

state  Insane  HospiUl 4S7 

Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane 513 

Indastrial  School 8T2 

Deaf  andDumb  Asjlum 163 

BHnd  Institute 68 

State  Prison 805 

The  board  estimates  that  the  current  ex- 
penses for  the  coming  year  for  the  State  Hos- 
pital will  be  $96,800,  together  with  $45,600 
special  appropriations,  which  will  be  called 
for ;  the  Northern  Hospital  will  require  $97,- 
000,  and  $20,000  special  appropriations ;  for 
the  Industrial  School,  $104,710.44,  and  special 
appropriations  of  $3,000;  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute,  $34,600,  and  special  appro- 
priations of  $15,800 ;  for  the  Blind  Institute, 
$17,850,  and  special  appropriations,  $925 ;  for 
the  State  Prison,  $45,800,  and  special  appro- 
priations of  $10,000. 

During  the  calendar  year  1881  there  were 
built  300  miles  of  railroad- track  within  the  State, 
against  238*22  miles  laid  during  1880.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1881  there  were  2,435*88 
miles  of  road  in  the  State,  of  which  2,321*25 
miles  were  standard  gauge  and  112*63  were 
narrow  gauge. 

The  following  summaries  of  the  statistics  of 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  State 
represent  the  condition  of  these  schools  in  the 
sixty-three  counties  and  twenty-eight  inde- 
pendent cities,  and  cover  the  school  year  end- 
ing August  31,  1881 : 


DKSCRIPnOX. 


N  umber  of  children  over  four  and  I 
under  twenty  Tears  of  age 

Number  of  mca  children  who 
bare  attended  pubHe  adM>ola 
during  the  rear. 

JiTumber  of  school  districts 

Number  of  ungraded  schools 

Number  of  such  schools  which 
hare  adopted  the  grading  sys- 
tem  

Number  of  graded  schools  with 
two,  three,  and  four  or  more 
departments. .  .*. 

Number  of  high-schools 

Number  of  teachers  reauired  to 
teach  the  public  schools 

Number  of  diirerent  persons  em- 

eloyed  as  teadiers  in  the  pub- 
e  schools 

Number  of  public  school-houses.. 
Number  of  BdKx>l-housea  cfeeted 

during  the  year 

Number  of   pupils  the   tctkool- 

houses  win  accommodate. 

Number  of  school-rooms  oecopied 

for  study  or  recitation 

Numbtf  of  echo<ri-houses  built  off 

brick  or  stone 

Number  of  i»iTate  schools. 

Number  of  teachers  emi^oyed  in 

the  prirate  schools 

Number  of  children   who  hare 

attended   the   priTate   schools 

only 


847,041 
5.61S 
6,664 


651 


819 
91 

«»SS8 


9.906 
6,671 


811,199 

796 
825 

404 
9,S00 


10S,9» 


48,U1 
87 


156 


8U 


in 

8oa» 

78C 

lis 

140 
880 


4b944l 


161 


4T4 
190 

VMb 


$jm 


794 


14,704      Um 


The  total  receipts  for  school  purposes  woe 
as  follows:  Counties,  $2,118,849.87;  dtkt. 
$733,349.11;  total,  $2,851,698.48.  The  ex- 
penditures were :  Counties,  $1,741,840;  dtitf, 
$560,698.34;  total,  $2,302,088.84. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  CommiaaioD- 
er  of  Public  Lands,  the  number  of  acres  iM 
by  the  State,  September  80,  1881,  was  1,872,- 
620-76,  against  1,455,202-89  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1880.  The  class  of  lands  held  is 
shown  as  follows : 

School 107.80-78 

Unirersity 8,000  14 

Agricultural  College 24^6  S« 

Normal  School 6S0.7M-9t 

Drainage 668.47f'<0 

Marathon  County ijSU'H 

Total lJK%9»'i* 

During  the  year  1880-'81  there  were  sold 
87,608.20  acres.  There  are  now  out  $107,0J7.- 
99  in  loans  to  individuals;  $152,844.88  to  school 
districts ;  investments  of  trust  funds,  $58,41^ 
The  productive  capital  of  the  several  trost 
funds  was,  at  the  date  of  the  report: 

School tl<8M18  94 

UniTersity 106.441  M 

Agricultural  College 88e«674  01 

Normal  School 901,70  • 

Drainage 8»ie9  91 

'fotal  September  80, 1881 04.048^210  »• 

Total  September  80, 1880. 4,20^309  41 

The  incomes  of  the  sereral  funds,  during  tlM 
fiscal  year  1880-'81,  were : 

School 0102,07  01 

UniTersity,  loans 22,401  M 

UniTersity,  tax  leyy UJBB6t! 

Agricultural  College 1^7J0  » 

Normal  School 82;»1  « 

Drainage 006  84 

Income  for  1880-*81 i«5a,8a  • 

Net  income  for  1879-*SO »4,«00l 

Increase  In  ainlngs •. f4,4Si  SI 
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The  non-productive  trust  funds  aggregate 
$1,676,013.78,  against  $1,531,556.06  in  IbbO. 
The  sum  total  of  the  funds,  productive  and 
non-productive,  is — counting  school  lands  at 
$1.10  per  acre.  University  lands  at  $2.50, 
Agricultural  College  lands  at  $1.25,  Normal 
School  lands  at  $1.25,  and  drainage  lands  at  90 
cents— $5,741,224.63. 

In  Wisconsin  there  are  7,649  Indians,  di- 
vided as  follows : 

Oneidu 1,470 

Monomonees 1*441*) 

Stockbrid^ea 1 W 

ChlppewMofRedCIili: 726 

Chlppewas  of  Bsd  Kiver 786 

Chippewas  at  Lao  Court  de  Orellles l,0!iS 

Ohippewas  at  Lac  da  Flambeau 012 

Chlppetraa  at  Fond  da  Lac 404 

Chippewas  at  Grand  Portagre 211 

Chippewaa  at  Boise  Forte 797 

Wlnnebajfoes »«0 

PotUwatomiea  (Prairie  Band) 23U 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 
in  Madison  on  the  21st  of  September.  The 
following  nominations  were  made :  For  Gov- 
ernor, Jeremiah  M.  Rusk;  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Samuel  S,  Fifield ;  for  Secretary  of 
State,  £rnst  G.  Timme ;  for  State  Treasurer, 
Edward  C.  McFetridge;  for  Attorney-General, 
Leander  F.  Frisby ;  for  State  Superintendent, 
Robert  Graham ;  for  Railroad  Commissioner, 
Nils  P.  Haugen ;  for  Insurance  Commissioner, 
Philip  L.  Spooner,  Jr.  The  more  important 
resolutions  of  the  platform  were  as  follows: 

RMolved^  That  to  President  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
called  upon  as  be  is,  under  tlie  most  delicate  and  try- 
iuj^  circumtttances,  to  assume  the  responsible  duties  of 
Chief  Ma^trate  of  our  country,  we  express  our  cor- 
dial jy^ood-will  and  earnest  desire  for  the  success  of  his 
admmistration.  With  confidence  in  his  judgment, 
integrity,  and  patriotism,  we  look  to  him  ^or  a  pure, 
honest,  and  efficient  dischai^  of  official  duty,  and  a 
wise  and  dignified  conduct  of  the  national  ^vem- 
ment. 

lUsoheiy  That  we  reaffirm  our  belief  of  and  attach- 
ment to  all  the  great  principles  upon  which  the  Re- 
publican party  was  founded,' and  for  which  it  has  dur- 
ing its  past  history  contended.  We  reaffirm  the  prin- 
ciolei  laid  down  in  the  Chicago  platform  of  1880. 
We  declare  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  the  supreme  law,  and  not  a  contract  between  the 
States.  We  reaffirm  the  principles  that  the  duties 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  should  so  discrimi- 
nate as  to  protect  American  labor :  that  further  grants 
of  the  public  domain  should  not  oe  mode  to  any  rail- 
way or  other  corporation  ;  that  polygamy  must  die ; 
that  everywhere  tbe  protection  accorded  to  a  citizen 
of  American  birth  must  bo  secured  to  the  citizens  of 
American  adoption;  that  we  esteem  it  the  duty  of 
Consp-ess  to  develop  our  water-courses  and  harbors, 
but  insist  that  further  subsidies  to  private  persons  or 
oorporations  shall  cease;  that  our  gratitude  to  the 
men  who  preserved  the  intezrity  of  the  republic  on 
the  day  or  battle  is  undiminished  by  lapse  of  time ; 
that  tne  financial  system  under  wnich  the  present 
high  state  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  country  has 
been  reached,  must  not  be  disturbed. 

Besfilced^  That  in  the  continued  growth  of  the 
country  in  population,  wealth,  and  enterprise,  we 
reoo^ize  the  necessity  for  ever  increasing  changes 
and  improvements  in  legislation,  both  State  and  na- 
tional. We  would  mention,  as  among  the  subjects 
demanding  immediate  and  earnest  legislative  atten- 
tion, those  of  corporate  and  interstate  commerce ;  a 
better  regulation  of  our  national  civil-service  system ; 
definite  rules  for  determining  the  result  of  presiden- 


tial elections,  and  specific  laws  defining  the  constitu- 
tional term  ^^  inability  of  the  President." 

Haolcedf  That  our  present  civil-8er\'ice  system, 
planned  in  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  is  poorly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  nation  of  over  fiity  millions 
of  people,  and  such  legal  regulations  as  win  adapt  it 
to  the  wants  of  the  increased  population  and  ^neral 
growth  of  the  country,  and  as  will  comport  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Government  and  best  protect  the  rights 
of  botn  public  officers  and  the  people,  are  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  highest  mtere:it8  of  all  classea  and 
parties. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 
Milwaukee  on  the  28th  of  September,  and 
nominated  the  following  ticket :  For  Governor, 
N.  D.  Fratt;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  A. 
Anderson;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Michael 
Johnson;  for  State  Treasurer,  William  H. 
Jacobs;  for  Attorney-General,  M.  J.  Briggs; 
for  State  Superintendent,  Robert  Graham  (Re- 
publican, indorsed);  for  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner, Ambrose  Hofifman  ;  for  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  Rudolf  Kemper. 

In  their  platform  they  denounced  "  the  com- 
bination of  capital  and  corporate  influence  for 
the  purpose  of  dictating  the  election  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  Congress  and 
members  of  the  State  Legislatures,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  monopoly  and  controlling 
legislation.'* 

They  denounced  the  use  of  money  in  politics, 
and  cordially  pledged  their  "  aid  to  insure  both 
moral  and  legal  condemnation  of  candidates  to 
public  ofl^ces  by  means  of  direct  or  indirect 
bribery,  or  the  equally  reprehensible  barter  of 
personal  or  official  influence.^' 

The  convention  avowed  itself  opposed  to 
temperance  legislation  "as  an  encroachment 
upon  personal  liberty,  and  an  invasion  of  the 
inherent  rights  of  man.*' 

The  Prohibitionists  nominated  Theodore  D. 
Kanouse  for  Governor ;  Harvey  S.  Clapp  for 
Lieutenant-Governor;  Edmund  Bartlett  for 
Secretary  of  State;  ratified  Robert  Graham, 
the  regular  Republican  nominee,  for  State 
Superintendent;  John  Nader  for  Railroad 
Commissioner;  Thomas  Bracken  for  Insur- 
ance Commissioner;  John  Sutton  for  Treas- 
urer ;  and  E.  G.  Comstock  for  Attorney-Gen- 
ernl. 

Their  convention  met  in  Madison  on  the 
29th  of  September,  and  was  caUed  because,  in 
the  language  of  the  committee,  **  the  Republi- 
can Convention,  after  full  consideration,  de- 
liberately refused  to  grant  the  request  of  the 
temperance  people  ^  to  submit  all  great  ques- 
tions of  public  policy,  such  as  liquor  prohibi- 
tion, and  any  other  questions  upon  which  the 
people  are  divided,  and  for  the  submission  of 
which  a  respectable  number  of  citizens  may 
petition  the  Legislature,  to  tbe  popular  vote, 
in  order  that  such  questions  may  be  separated 
from  all  party  strife,  and  a  verdict  of  the  peo- 
ple be  rendered  upon  their  merits  in  a  non- 
partisan manner.' '' 

At  the  election  in  November  the  Republican 
ticket  was  successful.  The  following  is  the 
vote  for  Governor : 
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Koak,  Republican. 81 J54 

i'ratt.  Democrat (»,7»T 

Kanouse,  Tem^terauce 1^226 

AUis,  Green  backer 7,002 

Scattering. 78 

ToUl 171,866 

Bufik'a  plurality ll,Ud7 

The  Legislature  chosen  at  this  election  is 
constitated  as  follows :  ^Senate,  23  Kepublicans 
and  10  Democrats;  House,  64  Republicans,  34 
democrats,  and  2  Independents. 

The  following  amendments  to  Article  IV  of 
the  Constitution,  submitted  at  this  election, 
were  ratified  by  a  vote  of  63,532  against  13,936 : 

Section  4.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  shall  be 
chosen  biennially,  by  single  districts,  on  the  Tuesday 
succeeding  the  first  Monday  of  November,  after  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment^  by  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  several  districts ;  such  cUstricts  to  be  bounded 
by  county,  precinct,  town,  or  ward  lines,  to  consist  of 
contiguous  territory,  and  De  in  as  compact  form  as 
practicable. 

Sec.  5.  The  Senators  shall  be  elected  by  single  dis- 
tricts of  convenient  contiguous  territory,  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  members  of  the  As- 
sembly are  required  to  be  chosen,  and  no  Assembly 
district  shall  be  divided  in  Hie  formation  of  a  Senate 
district.  The  Senate  districts  shall  be  numbered  in 
the  regular  series,  and  the  Senators  shall  be  chosen 
alternately  from  the  odd  and  even  numbered  districts. 
The  Senators  elected,  or  holding  over  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  shall  continue  in 


office  till  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  qia£- 
licd.  And,  after  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  all 
Senators  shall  be  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  yean. 

Sec.  11.  The  Legislature  Rhall  meet  at  the  seat  of 
government,  at  such  time  as  ahail  be  provided  by  lav, 
once  in  two  years  and  no  oftener,  um^s  convened  bj 
the  Governor  in  spedal  session ;  and  when  so  con- 
vened, no  business  shall  be  transacted  except  such  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  spedal  purposes 
for  which  it  was  convened. 

Sec.  21.  Each  member  of  the  Le^slatore  shall  re- 
ceive for  his  services  for  and  duriD^ir  a  regular  ees»on 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  ten  centa  for 
every  mile  he  shall  travel  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  nlace  of  meeting  of  theLegislature  on  Uw 
most  usual  route.  In  case  of  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature,  no  additional  compensation  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  any  member  thereof,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, except  for  mileage,  to  be  computed  at  the  same 
rate  as  for  a  regular  session.  No  stationeir,  news- 
papers, postage,  or  other  perquisites,  except  the  salary 
and  mileage  above  provided,  shall  oc  received  from 
the  State  by  any  member  of  the  Legislature  for  ha 
services,  or  in  any  other  numncr  as  such  member. 

The  cereal  production  of  the  State,  as  re- 

Sorted  by  the  census  of  1880,  is  as  follows: 
larley,  5,043,118  bushels;  buckwheat,  299,- 
107;  corn,  34,230,579;  oats,  82,905,820;  rye, 
2,298,613  ;  wheat,  24,884,689. 

The  following  is  the  population  of  WisconsiD 
by  counties,  as  returned  by  the  census  of  1880, 
and  as  compared  with  the  returns  for  1870: 


COUNTIES. 


Adams 

Ashland 

RarroD 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa.... 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire . . 
Fond-dn-Lac. 

Grant 

Green 


1880. 

isro. 

6,741 

6,601 

1,&69 

221 

7,024 

583 

564 

844 

84,078 

25,168 

15,528 

11,123 

8,140 

706 

16,682 

12,385 

16,491 

8,811 

10,715 

8,450 

28,065 

28,802 

15,644 

18,075 

53,288 

58,096 

46,931 

47,085 

11,045 

4,919 

665 

1,122 

16,817 

9,488 

19.998 

10,769 

46,859 

46,278 

87.852 

87,979 

21,729 

28,611 

COUNTIKS. 


Green  Lake . 

Iowa 

Jackson  . . . . 
Jefferson . . . 

Junean 

Kenosha. . . . 
Kewannee.. 
La  Crosse. . . 
Lafliyette... 
Langlade*.. 
Lincoln  t  . . . 
Manitowoc. . 
Marathon . . . 
Marinette. . . 
Marquette . . 
Milwankee. . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outai^amie . 
Ozaukee.... 
Pepin 


1880. 

i8ro. 

14,483 

18,195 

28,628 

S4,M4 

18,285 

7,687 

82,156 

84,040 

15.582 

12,872 

18,550 

13,147 

15,807 

10,128 

27,078 

20,297 

21,279 

22,650 

685 

2,011 

••>••• 

87,605 

88,864 

1T,121 

6,885 

8,929 

•  •  •  •  • 

8,908 

8,056 

188,587 

89,980 

21,607 

16,650 

9,848 

8,821 

28,716 

18.480 

1^461 

16,664 

6,226 

4,659 

COUNTHS. 


Pieree 

Polk 

Portage 

Pricel 

Bacine 

RichUnd 

Rock 

StCrobc. 

Sauk 

Shawano 

Shebojgaii... 

TaylorS 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth  . . . 
Waahlnirton.. 
Waukesha. . . 
Waupaca .... 
Waushara . . . 
Winnebago . . 
Wood 


A99^P* 


The  State 


17.744 
10,01S 
17,781 
786 
80.922 
18,174 
88,6SS 
18,906 
28,728 
10,871 
84,206 

2v811 
17,189 
28,286 
26,249 
28.442 
28v»54 
90,956 
12,687 
42,740 

8,981 


18T0. 


»,96S 

IL4S 
16,01 


i5.;si 

UJO» 

2I.M 

8.161 

Sl.TIf 


1S.645 

28^1 
26,214 

11.2:1 
t7,«f 


1,815,497    l,06iC70 


•  Formed  (aa  new)  from  part  of  Oconto  in  1879;  In  1690 
name  changed  to  Langlade;  unorganized  and  attached  to 
Shawano  for  iudicial  purposes. 

t  Organlzea  in  1874  Arom  part  of  Marathon ;  in  1875,  part  to 


Taylor ;  in  1879,  part  to  Price. 

2  In  1879.  fh>m  parta  of  Chippewa  and  Lfaicofai. 

S  Formed  in  l&i5  from  parta  of  Clark,  Chippewa,  LiBCote, 
and  Marathon. 
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Abditkkabiiak.— Ameer  of  Cabool,  conteet  with  Ajoob  Khan, 
8,  8;  flavored  hj  the  Britiah,  8;  victory  at  Chilzina,  4; 
capture  of  Herat,  4. 

Ade€nti9tt.—BeViet  of  the  MTeral  denominations  of;  1;  Sec- 
ond Advent  Christian  Association,  convention  o^  1 ;  dec- 
laration of  principles,  etc,  1;  Advent  Christian  Pnblica- 
tion  Society,  capital,  receipts,  salee,  etc.,  2. 

^/'crAan^ton.— (For  statistics,  etc.,  see  "  Annnal  Cyclop»- 
dia,''  1880);  British  poUcy  in  regard  to,  2;  Kossia's 
interference,  2;  British  help  Abdorrahman  a^ralnst 
Ayoob  Khun,  2,  8 ;  spirit  and  coarse  of  Afghan  tribes,  8 ; 
British  evacuate  Candahar,  8;  hostiUtiee  between  forces 
of  Abdarrahaum  and  Ayoob  Khan,  8 ;  Abdurrahman^s 
victory,  4;  operations  of  Abdul  Kudus  Khan,  4;  surren- 
der of  Herat,  4;  action  in  Parliament  as  to  the  coat  of 
the  war,  862. 

4/Hoa.— (For  account  of  religious  statistics  of  Africa,  see 
'*  Annual  Cyclopedia,"  1879);  Transvaal  Republic  re- 
stored to  the  Boers  by  the  British  Government,  4 ;  elec- 
tion in  Liberia,  4;  King  Koffee,  of  Ashvitee,  contest 
vdth  the  British,  4 ;  surface  and  population  of  countriea 
and  districts,  4. 

AgrioiUture.—{'S'ee  ComnRon  and  XJkttkd  Statu.) 

Akka9.—Dwar{  race  in  the  valley  of  the  White  Nile,  4 ;  the 
Dokkos  probably  related  to  the  Akkas,  5. 

^to&ama.— Important  acts  of  the  Legislature  in  regard  to 
banks,  5;  against  carrying  concealed  weapons,  ft;  de- 
cUring  railroad  tracks  to  be  public  highways  on  certain 
conditions,  5 ;  appointment  of  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, duties  and  powers,  5,  6 ;  collection  of  vital 
statistics,  6;  suppressing  tramps,  6;  bills  introduced  into 
the  Legislature,  6 ;  laws  passed,  6 ;  statistics  as  to  schools, 
public,  normal,  etc,  7 ;  penitentiary.  Inmates,  and  crimes, 
7,  6 ;  coal  and  iron  in  the  State,  8 ;  manubcturing 
industries,  cotton-mills,  etc,  8;  unoccupied  lands,  soil, 
dimate,  etc,  8;  taxation  and  revenues,  8;  table  of  popu- 
lation (census  of  ISSO),  8 ;  vote  of  the  State  at  presiden- 
tial election,  L^slature  and  State  officers,  9. 

^to^i^.— Population,  Esquimau,  Indian,  Aleutian,  9. 

Alsxakdkb,  E.  B.— Colonel  in  United  States  Army,  9,  10  ; 
services  of  forty  years  in  the  army,  10  ;  high  character,  10. 

Alkxamdkb  II.— Emperor  of  Russia,  10  ;  bbrth,  10;  educa- 
tion and  natural  disposition,  10;  marriage,  10;  flunily, 
five  sons  and  one  daughter,  10;  opposed  advance  on 
Turkey  in  1858,  10;  ascended  the  throne  in  1855,  11; 
sympathy  with  progress,  11;  emancipation  of  the  serfli, 
11;  other  reformatory  measures,  11  ;  sudden  reaction, 
11;  benevolence  of  character,  11 ;  extenMon  of  Russian 
power  in  his  reign,  11 ;  antagonistic  attitude  toward  other 
powers,  11,  12;  course  toward  Turkey,  12;  mania  of 
Nihilism  breaks  out,  12;  attempts  on  the  Czar's  life,  12; 
assassination,  March  18th,  at  St  Petersburg,  10,  12. 

Anglican  CAwrcAes.— List  of  clergy  and  benefices  in  the 


Church  of  England,  12;  annoal  nMctiB^  of  the  Ckmnk 
Misnonary  SocUty^  \%  18 ;  work  perfonocd,  U;  a- 
nual  meeting  of  the  SoeUtyfor  Propoffokmif  flU  G«^ 
pel  in  Fortign  Parts^  and  work,  18 ;  Coo  voeatioo  of  Ck>- 
terbury,  18 ;  action  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Hoose  <■ 
questions  of  ritual,  etc,  18 ;  meetinga  In  May  aad  Jofy,  IS; 
Convocation  of  York,  18,  14 ;  tbo  omameou  rahck,  U^ 
14;  appointment  of  royal  oommisBloo  to  Inquire  into  the 
constitution  and  working  of  ecdeaiaatical  eootta,  II; 
Archbishop  of  Oanterbuxy^  letter  oo  lay  agcocy  aad  co- 
operation, 14 ;  annual  meeting  of  the  Sodeiy/ar  tkt  LA- 
eration  of  Religion  from  State  Patronage  and  Comini, 
14 ;  results  thus  flv,  14 ;  CTbnrch  DefSenae  Aaaodsdsa 
efforts,  14 ;  annual  Church  Congrna,  subjeeta  discosMd, 
14,  1ft;  Mackonochie  caae,  1ft;  Iriah  Epiacofiol  Cfantk 
Synod,  1ft;  report  of  work,  etc,  15;  Clinrdi  of  Eagtaad 
in  Ceylon,  steps  taken  toward  organizing  a  syood,  1&. 

Angliean  BituaUatie  Oontrovm^.—EjtLejkl  of  quettioas  tf 
issue,  IS;  memorial  to  the  ArchUahop  of  Caotertory,  U, 
16;  reply,  16;  counter-memorial,  16;  remarks  of  the  src^ 
bishop  In  ConvocatiiMi,  16;  anotho'  memorial,  16;  acttos 
of  the  courts,  imprisonn>ent  of  two  dergymen.  L  P. 
Dale  and  W.  R.  Enraght,  16,  17;  both  released,  17;  cm 
of  Rev.  S.F.  Green,  17;  hia  course  and  datma,  II,  1$; 
steps  taken,  18;  release  not  effected,  18 ;  mlmJsiirtiil 
courts  regulation  bill,  18  ;  conf^reoee  of  ritoafists  oe  the 
Prayer-Book  and  rubrics,  result,  IS;  En^lsh  Cteck 
Union*s  work,  18. 

Anthropoiogy.'^^eB^n  as  to  the  antiquity  of  man  la  Aanr- 
ica,  19 ;  discovery  of  stone  implements  in  vartoos  laro 
of  the  country,  19;  the  Esquimau  period,  19:  meanre- 
ment  of  AfHcan  skulls  and  results,  19 ;  human  JBw-b«ae 
in  Schlpka  Cave,  in  Moravia,  19,  90 ;  diMOverr  of  •  farti- 
fled  camp  in  Spain,  20;  ancient  gallery  of  SaadcOori 
Norway,  20 ;  contents,  20. 

Anti- Monopoly  League-  —  Organised  In  New  York,  OS; 
declaration  of  principles,  6ft3, 658. 

Apachee. — Outbreak  among,  in  Arlaona,  85;  result,  8Sl 

Applkton,  John  Aoams.— American  publiaher  aad  boek- 
seller,  20 ;  birth  and  death,  20;  character,  aa  a  Chnetla. 
a  gentleman,  and  a  business-man,  SO,  81 ;  aohle  ^oi- 
tiea,21. 

Arbitration,— iMvAtAaxi^  Court  of  Appeals  decMon,  21 ;  pv- 
ticulars,  21 ;  powers  of  arbitrators,  91 ;  po4rts  Bot  «>l 
settled,  21 ;  course  pursued  in  exchanges,  boards  of  wi^ 
etc,  81. 

J  reA<po;o(^.— Discoveries  in  Egypt,  Cbaldea,  and  OrMM 
21 ;  Maspero's  efforts  and  success  tai  Egypt,  21 ;  eootMA 
of  s  royal  tomb  at  Thebes,  91,  99 ;  number  aad  vibr  «f 
the  articles  fbund,  22 ;  explorations  of  Raasara  at  BaliflBS. 
Bosipps,  etc,  29;  interesting  and  valuable  oellwtipe  «f 
antiquities  (now  in  the  British  Museum^  98:  exesvslioM 
at  Olympia,  results,  88,  94;  discoveries  at  Peegsmea.  M; 
sent  to  Berlin,  94. 

ArgenUn^  B€puhHc—^wti<^»ixi  Soca*s  teaqgual  ipMA 
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t  of  th«  treat7  of  ttmite  betwMii  the  Argentine 
io  end  Chili,  85;  popnletion,  20;  immigntion  end 
litiee,  S5 ;  offlcere  of  gorenunent;  ermy,  end  nevj, 
netlonel  reyenne  end  expenditure,  97, 88;  Preei- 
)ce*B  meeaege  to  Congreae  on  the  nettonel  debt, 
gretiiying  eTldenoea  of  steedy  progreee,  89, 80 ; 
fh»m  PreeldenCe  meaeage  on  atete  of  the  ooontry, 

-Beaalon  of  the  Legialetore,  81 ;  action  in  regard 
oe,  aele  of  Uqaore,  canying  deedly  weapona,  etc., 
kward  condition  ma  to  edncetion,  81 ;  yiolence  end 
leae,  81, 88;  bends  of  lynehera,  88;  yigorooa  ef- 
repreaa  intemperance  end  crime,  88 ;  qoeation  of 
tion,  88 ;  coorae  propoaed  by  the  Democratic  State 
Committee,  88;  financial  tronblea  of  Arkanaaa 
88,88;  natoral  adrentagea,  88;  rich  in  tlmber- 
a,  etc,  88,  84;  railroad  projecta,  84;  eenaoa  of 
aa,  84 ;  preaidential  election  and  membera  of  Con- 
4,80. 

le  United  StaUt.—WM»ry  diriaiona,  85;  o6capa- 
troope,  85;  expenditnree,  85;  report  of  the  Gen- 
the  Army,  85 ;  calla  ibr  increaae  of  the  armj,  85 ; 
D  the  penaion  and  record  diriaion,  85,  86. 
mt  U.  TON.— Deeth  at  Nice,  86;  diplomatio  ca- 

nwm  A  LLAir.— Elected  Yioe-Preaident,  became 
nt  on  Qarfleld'e  death,  86;  birth,  edocation,  prao- 
i  lawyer,  86;  engagee  in  poUtice,  86,  87;  appointed 
maater-Oeneral  by  Qovemor  Morgan,  of  New 
7 ;  app<^ted  Collector  at  New  Toric,  87 ;  trooblea 
oeaa  in  that  office,  87;  nominated  for  Yloe-Preai- 
Chicago,  87;  elected,  87;  became  Praaident  Sep- 
80,  88;  Cabinet,  88;  oalla  apedal  aeaaion  of  the 
October  10, 195, 196;  annual  meaaage,  776. 
ioi  PhsnofMna  and  iVo^rreea.— The  aun  and 
tirlty,  88;  new  minor  planet,  88;  Jopiter*e  apota, 
someta  diacoyered  during  the  year,  88, 89;  £ncke*a 
)9 ;  meteors  of  August  and  Noyember,  89 ;  motion 
Ixed  stars,  89 ;  distribution  of  the  yarlable  stars, 
gold  medal  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  40. 
posiHon.-^See  Exposinoir,  Atlahta.) 
aory.— Mendelejoff'a  periodic  law,  40;  table  of 
weight,  den^ty,  and  atomic  yolnme,  41 ;  inyeati- 
aud  ezperimenta,  41,  48.    (See  CHmienT,  91, 

tnd  Po^yiMeto.— General  statistics,  48,  48;  Brlt- 
lessiona,  area,  population,  financial  condition,  48 ; 
ice  at  Sydney,  48;  efforts  toward  federal  union, 
Iculties  in  the  way,  48,  44;  fliyor  a  Court  of  Ap- 
I;  outrages  committed  by  the  islanders  in  the 
ea8,44;  Chinese  immigration,  44;  wheat  cultiya- 
;  gold  and  tin  mines,  44;  New  South  Wales, 
ion,  reyenues,  railroads,  44,  45;  goyemment  of 
1, 46;  two  Houses  at  yarlanoe,  reform  bill,  etc.,  45 ; 
ion,  gold-mining,  46;  South  Australia,  46;  Queens- 
;  Tasmania,  46;  land  monopoly  in  New  Zealand, 
»ep-raising,  wool,  etc.,  46,  47;  Maori  outbreak 
led,  47 ;  Island  of  Botumah  added  to  the  British 
Ions  in  the  Padflc  47. 

tgarian  JUfmarohy.—OtHeftn  of  goyemment,  47 ; 
d  popuhition,  47 ;  population  of  chief  cities,  47 ; 
«  budgets  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  47  ;  reyenues, 
iture,  public  debt,  48;  commerce  and  commer- 
rtne,  48 ;  army  and  nayy,  48 ;  railroads,  48 ;  yari- 
tween  the  C<»8titutional  party  and  the  ministry, 
iggle  of  German  and  Slaylc  nationalities,  48, 49 ; 
eh  party  demand  a  new  uniyersity,  49 ;  ihculties  of 
pby  and  Law  eetabHshed,  49 ;  bill  to  decrease  term 
)ul8ory  school  attendance  lost,  49;  resignation  of 
Coroninl  49;  new  fiye  per  cent  loan,  49 ;  meeting 
OL.  xzi. — 56    A 


of  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Germany,  49;  ylait  of 
King  and  Queen  of  Italy  to  Vienna,  49;  aome  trouble 
apprehended,  50 ;  meeting  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany 
and  Buaaia,  60;  aympathy  with  Buaaia  on  the  asaaaaina- 
tion  of  the  Oiar,  60 ;  the  Gnch  Uniyerdty  moyement  leads 
to  yiolence,  60 ;  disputes  on  the  school  question,  60;  de- 
stmction  by  fire  of  the  GMch  National  Theatre  at  Prague, 
60;  marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince,  60,  51 ;  Princess  Ste- 
phanie, 01,  607;  the  Bing  Theatre  at  Vienna  burned, 
great  loss  of  lift,  51 ;  Austrian  census,  population  of 
Vienna,  61. 


Baoon,  Lxonabi),  D.  D.~An  American  Oongregationalist 
dergymsn,  51 ;  sketch  of  his  lifo  and  labors,  51,  68. 

Baolbt,  JoHH  J.— Ez-Goyemor  of  Michigan,  68;  biograph- 
ical sketch,  68;  his  political  career,  58;  aeryicea  aa  Goy- 
emor,  etc.,  68. 

Bank  SharM,  JVbMonaZ.— Sale  and  taxation  oi;  52  ;  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Covat  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
sale  of  bank  shares,  68 ;  decisions  as  to  taxation  of  shares, 
68,68. 

AipMate.— SUtistics  of  the  denominstion,  68 ;  Bsptists  In  the 
United  Statea,  58;  statistics  of  the  Begular  Baptist 
Churches,  68;  eoU^jes,  seminaries,  periodicals,  etc.,  68; 
AfMHean  BapHsi  PubUeation  Sooiety^  receipts,  new 
books,  etc.,  68;  snniyerssry  of  Home  Miuion  SooUty^ 
68,  64;  work  o^  64;  MUiianary  Union^  anniyersary, 
labors  in  foreign  lends,  64 ;  meeting  of  Southern  Baih 
Hei  Convention^  04;  mission  work  reported,  04;  colored 
or  negro  Bsptists  in  the  South,  60;  Seyenth-Day  Bap- 
tists, 00;  meeting  of  General  Cot\ferenee,  00;  Mieeion- 
ary  SocMy^  00;  Old  or  General  Baptists  of  Bhode  Island, 
00;  the  Brethren,  or  Tnnkers,  snnnal  meeting,  00;  Old- 
Order  Brethren  on  holding  ihst  to  ancient  principles,  00, 
06;  Bi^tists  of  the  Msritiroe  Proyinoes,  06;  Particular 
Baptists  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  06 ;  annual  meeting 
of  BaptUt  Union,  06 ;  reports,  work,  etc,  06 ;  Mietion- 
ary  Society,  receipts,  work,  etc,  06 ;  General  Baptists  in 
Great  Britain,  06, 07 ;  local  preachers*  conference,  07. 

BaAooNsnxLD,  Eari  of. — (See  Disbaxu,  Bkh jamik.) 

BBLonrM.— Boysl  family,  07 ;  area  of  kingdom,  popalation, 
Legialatnre,  07;  public  debt,  immigration,  commerce,  07, 
08 ;  educational  question  in  Parliament,  06 ;  fhnd  for  ec- 
clesiastical maintenance,  06,  66 ;  Ultramontane  dispute, 
69;  reUgions  instruction  in  schools,  60;  election  registry, 
69 ;  moyement  in  ihyor  of  uniyersal  suffrage,  69;  Bel- 
glsn  military  organiation,  60. 

Bi-MetaUie  iStomtoref.— State  of  the  question,  60;  mone- 
tary conference  held  in  Paris,  60,  61;  delegates  from 
fourteen  goyemments,  61 ;  England^s  attitude  of  reserye, 
61,  68 ;  questions  submitted,  61 ;  Germsn  Goyemment^s 
yiews,  61,  68;  delegates  for  India  and  Canada,  yiews  of; 
68,  68;  conference  adjourns,  68;  subsequent  meetings, 
68,  64;  Bank  of  England  and  Goyemment  yiews,  68, 64; 
results,  as  giyen  by  delegates  Howe  and  Eyarta,  64; 
coinage  of  ailyer  dollara,  64,  65;  report  of  director  of 
mint,  64,  60;  farther  proceedings  of  conference,  887. 

BLAimi,  Jamss  G.— Diplomatic  action  in  the  Buzd  natural- 
ization case,  618-616 ;  circular  note  on  Panama  Canal,  718 ; 
proposal  fbr  modification  of  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  719 ; 
arguments  sddressed  to  the  British  Goyemment,  719- 
721 ;  draught  of  proposed  modifications,  780.  (See  Pnv, 
Chui,  etc) 

Blakqih,  Augusts. — French  Socialist,  brief  sketch  of^  60. 

Bm HTSOHLi,  Jkah  Gastabd. — Swiss  Jurist  snd  historian,  60. 

Brdhmo  Somaj,  T Ae.— <See  **  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "*  for  1879.) 
Keshub  Chnnder  Sen,  leader  of  the  new  moyement,  65; 
New  Dlspensstion  inaugorated,  60;  Arati  ceremony,  60, 
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66;  purpose  and  hopes  of  the  morement,  63,  66;  tenets 
set  forth,  06;  fifty-first  anniversary,  proceedings  of^  66; 
extension  of  work,  €6,  67 ;  principles,  etc,  67 ;  reforms 
sought,  67. 

BtomU^  Empire  </.^Soe  ''Annual  Cyclopedia''  for  187a) 
Boyal  flunlly,  officers  of  GoTemment,  presidents  of  prov- 
inces, 67;  United  States  Minister,  68;  army  and  navy, 
68,  69 ;  new  gunboat,  68,  68;  revenue,  expenditures,  na- 
tional debt,  commerce,  69, 70;  coffee-culture,  importance 
oi^  70,  71 ;  new  line  of  steamers,  71 ;  agriculture,  71 ; 
principal  clauses  of  electoral  reform  bill,  71,  72;  elections 
and  results,  72,  78;  efforts  in  fovor  of  emancipation  law 
of  1871,  and  against  slave  introductions,  72,  78. 

BBOWNuro,  Obvtlls  H.— American  lawyer  and  statesman, 
73;  sketch  of  life  and  services,  78. 

.SuZt^orio.— (See  "^  Annual  CydopaMlla*'  for  1878.)  Prince 
Alexander  I,  78;  area,  population,  etc,  78;  change  of 
Constitution  in  18S1,  78;  disputes  and  diseord  between 
the  Prince  and  the  National  Assembly  and  leaders,  78, 74; 
administration  of  finances,  74;  Alexander  suounons  a 
great  National  Assembly,  75;  course  pursued,  75;  views 
of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  Governments,  75 ;  intrigues 
of  Russia,  75;  Constitution  annulled  July  18th,  76. 

BiTXCH,  Jonx  C— American  politician  and  Jurist,  76;  bom 
in  Georgia,  76;  admitted  to  the  bar,  76;  in  Legislature 
of  Tennessee,  76;  service  in  Confederate  army,  76;  Sec- 
retary of  United  States  Senate,  76. 

BirufsiDB,  Ambbosb  E.— American  general  and  United  States 
Senator,  76;  bom  in  Indiana,  76;  served  in  the  Mexican 
War,  76;  services  in  Federal  army  during  the  rebellion, 

76,  77;  Governor  of  Bhode  Island  and  United  States 
Senator,  77. 

BiTBBSiOB,  JoHiv.— Bom  in  Ireland,  77;  Southem  millionaire, 

77,  78;  brief  sketch  oi;  78. 

Buzzi,  PUEOBO  D.— Dispute  between  Spanish  and  American 
Governments  relative  to  his  American  citizenship,  615, 
616;  his  case,  616;  decision  of  the  referee,  615;  refiisal  of 
American  Government  to  accept  it,  615;  position  taken 
by  Secretaiy  Blaine,  616. 

€ 

(]\»/(^omia.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  78;  question  of  re- 
pealing the  dibrU  act  of  the  previous  session,  73;  effects  of 
hydraulic  mining,  78,  79 ;  agricultural  property  destroyed, 
78;  dangers  ahead  in  Sacramento  Valley,  79;  reports  of 
the  engineers,  79;  value  and  importance  of  hydraulic 
mining,  79,  80;  remedies  proposed,  levees,  cut-oflii,  and 
dams,  80;  revenue  system,  80;  Board  of  Equalization's 
plans,  etc,  80,  81 ;  report  on  adulteration  of  food  and 
medicines,  81;  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  81,  82; 
debate  on  organizing,  82 ;  report  of  commissioners  on 
railroads,  ftvights,  fares,  etc,  82 ;  prison  system  and  re- 
sults, 82,  88;  drainage  act,  88;  progress  of  the  State,  88, 
84;  gold-mining,  84;  wheat-crop,  84;  grape-culture,  84; 
decision  on  taxing  certificates  of  stock,  84;  election  re- 
turns, 84. 

Canaly  lnterooMnUi.—{See  Panama  Cahal.> 

Caps  Colony  and  BritUh  South  JyWea.— Officers  of  Gov- 
ernment, 84,  85 ;  area  and  population,  85;  Qipe  settle- 
mento  difficult  to  manage,  85;  Lord  Carnarvon's  scheme, 
85;  Boer  and  Zooloo  wars,  65;  trouble  with  Basutos,  85, 
86;  course  of  the  British  toward  the  Boers  In  the  Trans- 
vaal region,  86,  87;  South  African  Republic,  87;  oourag« 
and  perseverance  of  the  Boers  in  war  with  the  British, 
87,  88;  negotiations  and  settlement  of  difficulties,  88; 
meeUng  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  68,  89;  action,  88,  89; 
esUmates  as  to  the  cost  of  the  Transvaal  war,  862. 

Cabltlb,  TnoM as.— British  author,  89;  birth,  early  train- 
ing, Uterary  work,  89;  marriage,  89; '' Sartor  Beaartaa,** 


69,  90;  removes  to  London,  90;  taiikuer  work, 
and  Hero- Worship,**  *' French  BevofaitlaB,'* 
CromwelTs  Letters  and  SpectdiM,*'  **  Lstter-E 
phlets,"  etc.,  90;  elected  Bector  of  Ediabargl 
sity,  90;  Carlyle  as  a  philoeopber  and  czUk,  M, 

Cabfxntxb,  Matthkw  II. — ^American  Jurist  and  ft 
91;  bom  in  Yermont,  91;  admitted  to  the  bar,  91 
States  Senator  for  Wiaoonain,  91;  serrioes  in  < 
91. 

Cenmts  qf  ths  UniUd  Statst,^iSe9  Uxixis  Sta* 
bus.) 

ChemitUry. — Atomic  theory  nnder  diarnsaioti,  91 
suits  thus  Cur,  92;  atomic  and  molecular  wd 
variations  in  atomic  value,  92;  molacokr  i 
hydrofluoric  add,  92,  98;  Profiaasor  MaBet' 
menta,  98;  atomic  weight  of  platiDom,  9S;  i 
weights  of  dedpium  and  samariom,  98;  atoni 
of  aluminum  and  cadmium,  68,  IM;  new  pme 
tests  for  presence  of  hydrocarbon  oOa,  94 ;  nu 
talhlng  pura  naphthalen  and  magneda  txook  m 
chloride,  94;  Wagner's  prooeaa  Itar  datecmiiHti 
ganlc  matter  in  water,  94,  95;  Moore's  process 
rating  nickd  and  cobalt  from  lion,  95;  Chittendsa 
alds(Mi*s  proeees  for  detecting  arsoile  in  ocgaaiB 
96;  vegeUbie  analysia,  95,  9€;  a  new  digestive  i 
Wurtx,  on  papain^  96;  report  on  photanwti 
ards,  96;  cokMometrlc  eatimBtion  of  carbon  ia 
Professor  Eggertz's  method,  97;  b  new  vcgeti 
ing  prindple,  97 ;  the  West  AiHcan  wood,  btA- 
97;  action  of  scB-water  on  cnat-iron,  97,  98;  a 
eral,  beegtriU  (Colorado),  98;  alkaloid  oT  pita 
South  Wales),  98;  cultivatian  of  nitric  fermeot 
lationa  of  bacteria  and  variouB  gases,  93, 99 ;  ad 
organic  substances  on  the  drcnlation  of  Kviog 
99;  Dr.  BUke's  researches,  99;  free  floorine,  99 
tion  of  nitrogen  by  iron,  99;  Bemsen's  expoin 
arsenic  in  vrall-papera,  99, 100;  ammonia  In  hi 
liva,  100;  gum-lac  from  Ariaona,  100;  ft*'**!^ 
aloohoUc  mixtures,  100;  Williams's  new  thsot} 
100,  101. 

ChUi,  Republic  q^.-^  President  and  OOdnet,  101 ;  i 
navy,  101 ;  revenues  firom  rarioas  aonrcea,  101, : 
of  the  war,  and  national  debt,  102;  exports  aod 
102 ;  commercid  relatioBS  with  the  United  Stats 
statement),  108,  104;  attitode  of  Goveramol 
Peravian  bondholders,  104;  extract  tnxn.  I 
Pinto's  message  on  pubUc  afidn,  104, 105.  (74 
tive  of  the  war,  see  Pbbt.) 

ChUU  Peru,  and  ths  UniUd  /Sfai<M.^See  Pbbu,  Ct 
Uktrd  Statbs.) 

China^  Empire  q^.— Area  and  population,  105;  pe 
of  chief  dties,  105;  foreignem  In  treaty  porta,  It 
and  navy,  105, 106;  revennea  (nothing  dcfiidtr 
exports  and  Importa,  106,  107;  commerce  of  tb 
ports,  107 ;  rdlroads,  etc,  107 ;  emprees-regeat, : 
with  Russia  imminent,  107, 108;  nogotiatioas  ■ 
settlement  of  difficulties,  108;  General  Gordaa* 
108;  Treaty  of  St.  Petersbmg,  108, 109 ;  need  off 
telegraphs,  etc,  1(»9;  eflbrta  to  soppreaa  nse  W 
109, 110;  harm  done  by  the  Engttah  Gorwnm 
fbreign  commerce,  110;  opium- trsAe,  708, 704;  i 
tnm  opium.  704 :  proposed  supprcsdon  or  rsstt* 
the  traffic  706, 704. 

Chlorophyll  physidogicd  ftmction  oi;  110;  PriagiM 
perimenta,  110,  111;  hypochknln,  111;  appsredfl 
of  chlorophyl.  111. 

Olayton-Buhcer  TWafy.^Prorisions  of  treaty  of  IS 

tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britda,  Hl^  H 

CurroBD,  Nathah. — ^American  jurist.  111;  boa  ^ 

Hampahixs,  111;  pubUe  serrioes, 111;  Attofti^-^ 
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of  tbt  United  BUtos,  111 ;  arranges  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico,  112;  elevated  to  beach  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
112;  hl^  character  as  a  judge,  112.    ^8ee  Law,  Coxsti- 

TtmOMAU) 

CLiKTOif,  J.  J.— Senior  bishop  of  the  Conference  of  tlie  Ziaa 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  112;  sketch  of  life  and  la- 
bora,  112. 

CMombia,  JUpubUo  </.— Bonndaiy  dispute  with  Costa  Ri- 
cm,  112;  unseUled,  112,  118;  President  and  offloera  o 
government,  118;  revenue,  expenditure,  national  debt, 
118;  exports  and  Imports,  118,  114;  merchandise  in 
transitu  over  Panama  Bailroad,  114 ;  atatistics  of  trade 
at  Panama,  Aspinwall,  Cartagena,  etc^  114, 115;  trade  with 
the  United  States,  115;  lines  of  steamers  from  Panama 
and  Aspinwall,  115, 116;  railroads,  etc,  116;  four  national 
railroads  in  progress,  116;  general  condition  of  aflUra, 
116. 

CWorcMto.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  116;  address  of  Gov- 
ernor Pitkin,  116, 117;  action  of  the  Legislature,  117;  Dea- 
rer made  the  permanent  seat  of  government,  117^  remov- 
al of  the  Utea  and  Unoompahgre  Indians,  117;  troubles 
arising  thence,  117,  118;  production  of  gold  and  silver, 
118;  mining  operatlona  in  Leadviile  and  elsewhere,  118; 
eoal,  iron,  petroleum,  and  other  products,  118, 119;  agri- 
cultural importance,  119;  cattle-raising,  119;  population, 
119;  assessed  valuation,  119, 120;  receipts  and  expendi- 
toree,  120;  Colorado  becoming  a  resort  for  invalids,  120. 

Comfmree  and  Finance^  American^  in  1881. — Exports  of 
wheat  and  flour,  120, 121 ;  other  exports,  121 ;  exports  in 
excess  of  imports,  121 ;  table  of  value  of  imports  and  ex- 
I>orts  of  merchandise,  from  1861  to  18S1,  Inclusive,  specie 
values,  122;  total  value  of  imports,  122, 123;  table  of  im- 
ports and  exports,  with  statistics  as  to  countries,  etc, 
123,  124;  decline  of  American  merchant  marine  con- 
tinues, 124 ;  table,  124 ;  cotton-crop,  124  ;  extension  of 
cotton  cultivation,  125;  exports,  125;  work  in  the  milla, 
activity  In  trade,  etc,  125,  126;  nations!  banks.  State 
banks,  savings-banks,  etc,  126 ;  amount  of  loans,  capital, 
deposits,  etc,  126,  127;  specie  reserves,  126, 127;  state- 
ments of  the  ComptroOer  of  the  Currency,  127;  total 
amount  of  coin  and  currency  la  the  Uaited  States,  127 ; 
amouat  of  silver  doDars  coined,  127;  product  of  precious 
metals  in  the  United  States,  127, 128;  table  of  product  in 
rarious  States  and  Territories,  128 ;  Imports  of  gold  and 
■liver,  1 28;  stock  snd  security  markets,  128;  abundance 
of  money,  active  speculations,  128,  129;  partial  panic  in 
Wall  Street,  129 ;  decline  in  stocks,  129 ;  railroad  disputes 
and  troubles,  129;  improvement  in  stock-market,  129; 
movements  in  regard  to  railroads,  130;  speculative 
schemes  in  the  summer,  180;  contest  of  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  other  roads,  130;  largo  and  profitable  invest- 
ments in  railroad  stocks,  130, 181 ;  stocks  and  bonds  for 
new  lines  and  branches,  181 ;  extent  of  now  railroads  in 
progress,  182;  rise  in  values  since  1S7S,  182;  tables  in 
illustration,  188. 

OompreMed  ilir.— Injurious  elTect  upon  workmen  in  com- 
pressed-air chambers,  758,  754. 

Cof{ferene«^  Intsmational  Monetary. -~{^te  Bi-Mxtallio 

8TAin>AKO.) 

CongrBQationali*U.-~^t\i\A\ici  for  1681, 188 ;  Congregation- 
alists  in  the  United  States,  134;  annual  meeting  of  Ameri- 
can Home  MisHon  Society^  134;  receipts,  expenditures, 
work,  184;  meeting  of  American  MUHonary  AMOcia- 
tion^  184;  its  work  at  home  and  abroad,  184, 185;  meet- 
ing of  American  Board  of  Commiseionert  for  For- 
eiffn  Mistiions,  185;  missions,  laborers  employed,  pressi 
churches,  etc,  185;  committee  on  preparing  new  creed 
and  catechism  for  Congregational  churches,  185;  work 
thus  fir,  185;  Congrcgationalists  of  England  and  Wales, 
186;  annual  meeting  of  C^(^r«(7af<aiui^  Union  cf  .Eng- 


land and  WdUt,  186;  addreas  of  the  preaideat,  186; 
fiftieth  aaniveraary  of  the  Union,  186 ;  proceedings,  etc., 
186;  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Mistionary  Sod- 
€tyy  186;  receipta,  expenditures,  work,  etc,  186;  Fi«e 
Churchea  of  France,  186 ;  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the 
Union  of  Free  SicangeUcal  Church—  qf  France,  186. 
Congrtee^  United  ^Sto/et.— Third  seasion  of  the  Forty-sixth, 
187;  list  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  187,  18S; 
changes,  twenQr-five  new  Senators,  192. 

la  the  Senate,  joint  resolution  on  the  franking  privi- 
lege for  all  oflkial  buainess  sent  through  the  malls  by 
Senatora,  Kepreaentativea,  and  Delegates  in  Congress, 
188;  motion  that  it  go  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post-Oflloea 
and  Post-Boads,  189;  amendment,  that  the  committee 
report  back  Inunedlately,  189;  privUeges  enjoyed  by 
every  clerk  in  a  department  ought  not  to  be  denied  to 
members  of  Congress,  189;  present  course  unjust,  189; 
franking  privilege  had  been  abused,  140;  existing  law, 
140,  141 ;  resolution  not  strong  enough  to  effect  object 
aimed  at,  141, 142 ;  abuses  under  the  htw  as  it  is,  141, 142 ; 
urgent  need  of  a  change,  142 ;  resolution  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post-OfBoes  and  Post-Boads,  142. 

Joint  resolution  appropriating  $2,500  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Sanitary  Conference  at  Wash- 
ington, 142;  Secretary  of  State^a  letter,  142,  148;  doubt 
as  to  constitutional  right,  148 ;  held  to  come  under  power 
to  regulate  commerce  and  matters  connected  with  it, 
148, 144;  "general  welihre^  clause  in  the  Constitution, 
Its  scope  and  meaning,  144;  Justice  Story^s  interpreta- 
tion, 144, 145;  subject  had  been  discussed  two  years  be- 
fore, 145 ;  resolution  calling  the  Sanitary  Conference 
quoted,  145;  expenses  must  be  paid,  145;  the  joint  reso- 
lution adopted,  145. 

In  the  House,  biQ  considered  authorizing  pajnnent  of 
balance  due  to  Mrs.  Page,  widow  of  Captain  H.  N.  Page 
(formeriy  in  U.  S.  Kavy),  145;  text  of  the  bill,  145,  146; 
Mr.  Page  in  U.  S.  Navy,  served  with  distinction,  146 ; 
entered  Confederate  service,  146 ;  balance  due  at  the 
time,  146;  cut  off  by  action  of  Congress  hi  1667, 146;  bad 
precedent  to  be  established  by  paying  this  claim,  146;  re- 
ported on  Ihvorably  by  Committee  on  Naval  Aflkirs,  140; 
147;  s  justclsim,  147;  ought  now  to  be  paid,  147 ;  claima 
like  this  creeping  into  the  House,  147;  Csptain  Page's 
disloyslty  to  be  condemned,  147,  148;  law  must  not  be 
repealed,  148 ;  the  claim  is  for  services  before  the  rebellion, 
and  the  money  is  Justly  due,  148, 149;  plea  for  peace  and 
harmony,  149;  principle  involved,  149, 150;  petition  with- 
drawn, 150;  whole  aubject  laid  on  the  table,  151. 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  to  fkdlitate  the  rethndlng 
of  the  national  debt  considered,  151 ;  Government  loans 
at  5  and  6  per  cent  neariy  due  and  payable,  151; 
large  sum  to  be  ftmdod,  151 ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasur}''s 
recommendation  to  refhnd  $400,000,000  at  8*65  per  cent, 
161;  House  of  Representatives  propose  s  8  per  cent 
rate  of  interest,  151;  ^  per  cent  proposed,  151,  152; 
English  consols  st  4  snd  ^  per  cent,  152 ;  nothing  must 
be  done  tending  to  send  our  bonds  below  par,  152, 158 ; 
risk  of  interfering  with  resumption  of  specie  payments^ 
158 ;  credit  to  be  solidified,  158;  money  cheap  where  coa- 
fidence  is  established,  153;  argument  from  advanced 
value  of  the  4  per  cent  bonds,  158 ;  section  6  of  House 
bill  stricken  out  by  Senate  committee,  158, 154 ;  compul- 
sory power  deprecated,  154 ;  expenses  of  late  reftindhig 
operations  about  three  eighths  of  one  per  cent,  154 ;  one 
eighth  of  one  per  cent  may  well  be  added,  154;  a  8 
percent  interest-bearing  bond  advocated,  155;  would 
prevent  speculation  by  a  syndloate,  etc^  155;  extract 
from  Senate  Finance  Committee's  report,  155 ;  bonds 
can  be  negotiated  on  better  terms,  155 ;  efforts  of  bond 
specuhttors,  155;  question  as  to  comparative  value  of 
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short  and  long  bonds,  155, 158  ;  one  hslf  per  cent  not  to 
be  thrown  swsj,  157;  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest  to 
be  fixed,  157;  more  tbsn  hslf  the  wsr  debt  psid,  157; 
hesYj  drafts  npon  the  people,  157 ;  in  ikTor  of  a  10-40 
bond  st8  per  cent  interest,  156 ;  bonds  at  8|  per  cent  a 
bonus  to  the  banks,  158 ;  shortest  time  and  lowest  rate 
best,  158 ;  amendment  proposed  to  protect  the  greenback 
correncj,  169;  disastrous  effects  of  forcing  resumption 
of  specie  payments  between  1878  and  1878,  159 ;  sUver 
dollar  coinage  restored,  159 ;  no  rMl  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  159;  Presidents  rec(»nmendation  that  the 
entire  volume  of  the  legal-tender  notes  (greenbacks)  be 
retired,  a  monstrous  proposition  in  the  interest  of  the 
National  Bank  Association,  169, 160;  sovereignty  in  the 
people  and  government  suiweme  because  established  by 
the  people,  160 ;  legal-tender  notes  pronounced  by  Su- 
preme Court  to  be  established  by  constitutional  laws, 
160, 161;  Senator  Bayard's  speech  quoted,  161;  eztrsct 
fhvm  Ghief-JusUoe  Msrshall  on  question  of  powers  of  the 
Government,  161 ;  in  Id6d-'e3  the  Government  in  self- 
defense  issued  legal-tender  notes,  161 ;  Congress  ak>ne 
can  declare  what  is  money,  161,  163;  extract  from  Su- 
preme Courtis  opinions  as  to  the  Governments  power 
over  the  currency,  162;  Congress  not  restricted,  as  the 
Statea  are,  by  the  Constitution,  162;  Government's 
power  over  the  coinage,  168;  Supreme  Court  on  the 
obligatioo  of  contracts,  163;  ^  war  powers''  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution,  168;  power  of  Congress  in  time 
of  peace,  164  ;  claim  that  legal-tender  currency  is  inju- 
rious to  the  country,  IM ;  absurdly  of  this  view,  164 ; 
the  flnandal  question  not  at  rest,  164, 165;  strong  Gov- 
ernment called  for,  only  strong  government  is  that  of  the 
people,  165;  the  bill  ordered  to  a  third  reading  and 
passed,  165. 

In  the  House,  the  refunding  bill  considered,  165;  text 
of  the  bill,  with  the  Senate  amendments,  165, 166 ;  amend- 
ment proposed,  166 ;  question  as  to  its  eflbct  on  national 
banks  liquidating  and  redeeming  their  U.  S.  bonds,  166; 
two  opposite  views,  166,  167;  action  should  be  clear  and 
beyond  doubt  as  to  its  meaning,  167 ;  bugbear  of  the  cry 
as  to  the  national  banks,  167 ;  service  these  banks  have 
rendefed  to  the  country,  167;  explanation  of  the  fifth  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  167, 168;  contains  four  provisions,  relative 
to  fkmding  6  and  6  per  cent  bonds  at  minimum  rate  of 
Intei^t,  the  national  banks  being  required  to  assist  in  ac- 
complishing this  result,  167 ;  after  July  1st,  the  8  per  cent 
bonds,  and  no  others,  receivable  as  security  for  dreulat- 
ing  notes  of  national  banks,  167 ;  false  construction  and 
trouble  caused  thereby,  168 :  power  of  nati<H)al  banks  in 
defeating  legislation,  168 ;  eighth  section  of  Shennan's  biU 
of  1870  quoted,  168;  more  severe  on  the  banks  than  any- 
thing Id  this  bill,  IdS;  clabn  of  absolute  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  concerning  bonds  and  securities,  168; 
national  banks  resisted  and  defeated  proposed  sction,  169 ; 
quotation  from  Mr.  Sherman's  speech  on  this  point,  169 ; 
naked  question  is,  whether  Congress  or  the  banks  shall 
finally  determine  the  financial  poHcy  of  the  country,  169; 
corporations  must  be  publio  agencies  and  not  mere  pri- 
vate associations,  169, 170 ;  Chief-Justice  Marshall's  views 
quoted,  170 ;  a  question  of  policy,  not  of  power,  as  to  how 
flir  the  Government  ought  to  go  in  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  national  banks,  170;  sudden  contraction  of  curren- 
cy hurtful,  170;  object  of  fifth  section  of  this  WD  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  in  the  fbture,  170;  Government  has  the 
right  to  redeem  and  destroy  5  snd  6  per  cent  bonds  with- 
out issuing  others,  but  it  wouM  be  bad  fidth  to  do  so,  170, 
ITl ;  no  ii^ustice  done  to  the  banks  by  provisions  of  fifth 
section  of  the  bill,  171 ;  vast  earnings  of  the  national  banks 
during  ten  years,  171 ;  Senate  amendment  not  concurred 
in,  with  Mr.  Conger's  amendment,  ITl ;  Senate  amend- 


ments  eooeorred  In,  and  bfll 
message  from  the  Prealdeiit  of  the  United  Stataa,i«( 
ingthe  biU  with  his  ol^eetiooA.  ITS;  mwasi^etdsB 
be  printed  and  laid  upon  the  table,  ITS ;  no  father  s 
taken  on  the  bill,  178. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  to  eatabllab  a  board  ef  eoi 
sioners  of  interstate  oommerc*  taken  up,  172,19;  e 
of  authority  the  first  question,  178;  rnngiiMs  has  p 
over  commerce  between  States,  bat  none  over  tslka 
railroads,  178;  Mr.  Beagan'a  rabatltiito  te  the  er 
bill,  178;  few  simple mlea,  no  boatiUty  to  tsthoada 
one  man  should  not  be  diargtad  more  than  aaocha 
rebates  or  drawbacks  should  be  allowed ;  no  pool 
fr«ights,  178 ;  no  more  to  be  diarged  fbr  shottn  tfa 
longer  distance  on  the  same  road,  ITS;  iUoatialisas* 
necessity  of  limiting  powers  of  raUroada  to  make  dii 
inations  for  or  against  oirrtain  localities,  174;  rallra 
print  and  post  up  schedolo  rmtea  of  freight,  114; 
dies  for  existing  evila,  a  dvU  action  tn  bdialf  of  | 
aggrieved,  a  civil  suit  by  a  pabUe  oAoer,  aad  a  a4 
remedy  by  indictment,  1T4;  difllcaltiea  In  the  way 
175;  question  as  to  tho  pofwer  of  the  Slates  tell 
remedies,  175;  query  aa  to  what  la  or  la  not  tntcnal 
meroe,175;  origin  and  destination  fix  the  tet  as  to i 
er  oonuneroe  is  interstate  or  Btote  eoounerea,  IT! 
press  provision  in  the  bill  aa  to  tUa  point,  176;  m 
fixed  by  the  bill,  176;  r4>peal  to  eommon  ssaseso 
tice,  176;  subsequenUy,  the  House  refrasedftnlhert 
sider  the  bill,  176. 

In  the  Senate,  the  resolution  rdaUre  to  the  em 
of  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Ylee-Prtaid 
the  United  States  Uken  up  for  ooosldeTStioo,  176 ;  ai 
ment  reported  by  select  committee  on  the  state  • 
]tm  as  to  this  matter,  176;  amendment  making  tv 
era  instead  of  one,  177;  need  of  actka  to  scixb 
points  at  once,  177;  State  of  Oeorgte*a  vote  not  a 
the  same  day  as  the  other  Statea  cast  thdra,  177; 
question,  177 ;  dlfficultiea  on  prerioaa  nrrasinas  i 
now  be  provided  against,  17T,  178 ;  propoaltloB  to  • 
tute  "  Senate-chamber  *'  for  ^  Hall  of  the  Hooae  ol 
resentatives,"  as  the  place  for  counting  the  eleeianl 
178;  more  safe  and  dignified,  ITd,  1T9;  anMndnw 
Jected,  179 ;  question  aa  to  whether  the  PraiUcst  < 
Senate  has  the  right  to  count  the  votea,  179,  ISO ;  < 
of  this  right,  180 ;  amendment  offered,  180;  diftoB 
getting  a  law  fi-amod  to  settle  thto  point,  180;  pa 
advantage  in  the  way,  181 ;  partiea  tn  Coogreas  go« 
by  what  affects  the  interests  of  their  respective  esadi 
181, 182;  both  Bepublicana  and  Democrats  oofht  1 
in  fixing  upon  a  thorough,  oonstitutlonal  remedy, 
amendment  rejected,  182;  amendment  of  the  eoaii 
and  the  resolutions  as  amended  agreed  to,  131 

In  the  House,  counting  the  electoral  votes.  19 
Senate  present,  the  Tioe-Prealdent  (Wheeler)  pra 
officer,  182;  Senators  Hamlin  and  Thurmaa  Scasl 
era,  Messrs.  House  and  Crowley  the  House  teOen 
opening  and  reading  of  the  cexlUVsates  of  ekctki 
ginning  with  Alabania,  188 ;  rote  of  Georgia,  tht 
President's  statement  respecting,  ISS  ;  tabular  stab 
of  the  electoral  vote  throughout  the  Union,  1S3;  t 
announce  that  Jamea  A.  Garfield  and  Cheater  i.  1 
have  received  a  mi^Jorlty  of  the  rotes  of  the  wbok 
ber  of  the  electors  appointed,  184;  GarfleM  and  U 
declared  by  the  Yioe-Prealdent  to  be  elerted.  1S4: 
oonvention  ended,  and  the  Senate  rstnmed  to  thdrd 
ber,  184. 

In  the  House,  the  bOl  for  the  apportiowneBt  of  Bi 
sentatives  reported,  184;  atatements  as  to  the  fes^ 
which  the  bin  waa  prepared,  1S4;  States  wkiek  1 
largo  fractions,  134;  by  the  pressnt  bill,  AlahaaBS.  fte 
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Indiansi,  HBnoiSi  LoidslaDa,  Maine,  Maflsaehnaette,  Mary- 
hmd,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Yermont,  and  Tenneaaee,  Umm 
one  member  each;  PennaylTanla  loaes  two  membera; 
New  York  loeea  three  membera;  Arkanaaa,  California, 
Iowa,  Michijpm,  Miaaiaaippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Weat 
Vii^ginia,  gain  one  member  each ;  Minnesota  and  Nebraska 
gmin  two  membera;  Kanaaa  and  Tezaa  gain  three  mem- 
bers, 184;  bill  relates  not  only  to  apportionment  but  to 
election  of  membera  on  a  different  principle  ftt>m  the  one 
heretofore  adopted,  1S5;  bill  referred  to  the  select  com- 
mittee on  the  census,  180;  losses  and  gains  to  the  Btatea 
according  to  the  number  fixed  upon  aa  the  number  of 
membera  of  the  House,  186 ;  Cox,  of  New  York,  intro- 
duces a  bill  for  apportionment,  read  flrat  and  aecond  time, 
referred  to  Joint  select  Committee  on  the  Census,  185 ; 
text  of  the  bill,  185;  number  proposed,  801,  committee's 
substitute  (miOorlty)  fixes  ftll  and  (minority)  819  as  the 
apportionment,  185 ;  text  of  the  bill  and  report,  185, 186; 
minority's  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
text  of^  186 ;  amendment  offered  making  807  the  num- 
ber, 186;  importance  of  the  question  to  be  settled,  186; 
gains  and  losses  to  the  Statea  according  to  the  number 
adopted,  186, 187;  on  basis  of  801,  political  gains  to  Dem- 
ocratic Statea  six,  other  States  two;  on  a  basis  of  811, 
Democratic  States  gain  twelre,  other  Statea  six ;  on  a  basis 
of  819,  Democratic  States  gain  thirteen,  other  Statea  thir- 
teen, 187;  on  basis  of  801  and  811,  Southern  States  gain; 
on  baaia  of  819,  gaina  between  North  and  South  equal, 
187;  element  of  qualification  in  voters  not  to  be  lost 
sight  ^i;  188 ;  question  aa  to  the  effect  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  (asked  by  iir.  Cox,  of 
New  YorkX  188;  answer  glyen  by  the  Supreme  (Tourt  in 
1679,  188;  appropriate  legislation  authorized,  188;  lan- 
guage of  the  court  quoted,  188, 189  ;  no  apportionment 
bin  by  this  Congress  desirable,  189 ;  special  conmiittee  to 
report  to  next  Congress  thought  best,  189 ;  dangeroua 
subject  to  meddle  with,  189, 190 ;  power  of  Congreas  to 
regulate  electiona  of  Bepresentatiyes,  190  ;  viewa  of  the 
States  on  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  190 ;  Jealousy 
of  Federal  interference,  190, 191 ;  no  necessity  of  passing 
this  law  now,  191 ;  larger  number  advocated  aa  reaaonable 
and  right  in  the  popular  branch  of  government,  192 ;  the 
number  819  fixed  upon  by  vote  of  the  House,  192 ;  (no 
action  waa  taken  on  it  in  the  Senate),  and  the  session 
dosed  March  8d. 

Special  aeasion  of  the  Senate,  March  4  to  May  20, 192; 
TSce-President  Arthur  in  the  chair,  list  of  changea  and 
new  members,  192 ;  Senate  equally  divided,  87  Bepnb- 
lieana,  87  Democrata,  and  2  Independents,  192 ;  President 
Garfield's  Cabinet  appointmenta  confirmed,  192, 198 ;  dif- 
flcnlties  in  organizing  the  Senate,  198 ;  caucua  meetings, 
etc.,  198;  Democratlo  list  of  committees  opposed  by 
Bepublicans,  198 ;  course  adopted  by  Senator  Davia  (In- 
dependent) as  to  Judiciary  Committee,  198 ;  Senator  Ma- 
hone  (Independent)  charged  with  bad  fkith,  198 ;  Demo- 
cratic Ust  rejected  by  oaating  vote  of  Yice-President,  198 ; 
Bepublican  list  of  committees  adopted,  198;  oonteat  of 
the  two  partiea  in  selecting  officers  of  the  Senate,  198; 
Senator  Davia  voted  with  Republicans,  speeches  were 
made,  crlminationa  and  recriminationa  fdlowed,  and  the 
whole  month  of  April  apent  in  the  conteat,  198, 194;  Be- 
pnbUcan  caucua,  194 ;  nominations  by  the  President,  194 ; 
W.  H.  Robertson  nominated  for  Collector  of  Customs  at 
port  of  New  York,  194;  Senator  OmkUng's  opposition, 
and  the  trouble  thence  arising,  194 ;  efforts  toward  set- 
tling difiUcnlty  between  the  President  and  0>nkling  un- 
anrailing,  194  ;  executive  aeasion.  May  4th,  194;  Conkllng 
chargea  (Garfield  with  bad  Ihith,  194;  Stanley  Matthews 
confirmed  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  194 ;  resigna- 
tion of  the  New  York  Senatora,  Conkling  and  natt,  195; 


reasons  alleged  for  this  step,  195 ;  Robertson's  appoint- 
ment confirmed,  195;  other  appointmenta  confirmed, 
105;  W.E.  Chandler  rejected  as  SoUoitor-Qeneral,  195; 
Senate  adjourned,  195. 

Second  special  session  of  the  Senate,  October  10  to 
October  25,  195,  196;  called  by  President  Arthur,  195; 
special  purpose,  election  of  a  president  of  that  body,  the 
Yice-Preaident  having  become  President  by  President 
Garfield's  death,  195;  renewed  troubles  in  organizing, 
195;  the  Democrats  select  Senator  Bayard  as  candidate  for 
the  office  ot  president,  pro  t^npare^  195 ;  oppoaed  by  the 
Bepublicana,  who  selected  Senator  Anthony,  195;  Sen- 
ator Edmunds's  motion  to  admit  the  three  new  Senatora 
beibre  acting  voted  down,  195 ;  new  Senators  sworn  in, 
195;  Bayard  elected,  195;  standing  committeea  contin- 
ued, 195;  Senator  Davis  elected  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  195, 196 ;  accepts  the  position,  196 ;  nomi- 
nation of  C.  J.  Folger  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  con- 
firmed, 196 ;  contest  over  postmastership  at  Lynchburg, 
Yhginia,  196 ;  protests  against  compelling  attendance  of 
absent  members  in  order  to  produce  a  quorum,  196 ;  the 
Senate  adjourned. 

CoHKLiKO,  RoBoos.— Resignation  firom  the  Senate,  644 ;  let- 
ter in  Justification,  644-646. 

CS[mnecMcu&— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  196;  L.  W.  Coe, 
President  of  the  Senate,  W.  C.  Case,  Spe&ker  of  the 
House,  196 ;  Governor  Bigelow  inaugurated,  196 ;  message 
to  the  Legialature,  196 ;  constitutional  amendmenta  rati- 
fied t^  the  people,  196 ;  sanitary  condition  of  the  State  not 
very  good,  196 ;  the  Governor's  remarka  on  the  manufac- 
turing  industries  of  the  State,  196 ;  finances  in  satis&ctory 
condition,  196,  197;  receipta,  expenditures.  State  debt, 
etc,  196, 197 ;  aavlngs-banks,  196, 197 ;  railroad  operations 
and  success,  197 ;  educational  affairs  in  good  condition, 
197, 198 ;  hospitals,  reform  and  industrial  schools,  State- 
Prison  numagement,  197, 198;  State  militia,  excursion  to 
Yorktown,  etc.,  198  ;  the  Legislature  urged  to  redistribute 
the  State,  198 ;  action  in  consequence,  198 ;  oomplainta  of 
Democratic  papers,  193 ;  chief  acts  of  the  Legislature,  new 
election  law,  reducing  tax  on  mutual  life-insurance  com- 
panies and  on  the  State  tax  in  general,  ordering  fire-es- 
capes in  certain  cases,  increasing  the  Judges'  salaries,  etc., 
198, 199 ;  appropriations  to  public  institutions,  199 ;  elec- 
tion of  U.  S.  Senator,  199 ;  of  members  of  Legislature,  199. 

CScmsM/uMon.— Condemnation  of  the  Ikmous  frigate,  690 ; 
her  history,  621. 

CofuUhUional  Zaic.— Its  recent  progress,  475. 

Ooita  Rlc<k,  Republic  q^.— President,  Ylce-President,  and 
Cabinet,  199 ;  Costa  Bican  and  American  Ministers,  199 ; 
extract  fh>m  letter  (August,  1681)  giving  summary  of 
financial,  agricultural,  and  raihoad  nutters  for  the  year, 
199;  prospect  of  improvement,  199, 200 ;  treaty  between 
(Colombia  and  Costa  Bica  securing  European  arbitration 
as  to  disputed  territory  on  the  Isthmus,  200. 

(^btfofi.— Increase  very  great,  but  of  small  moment  compared 
with  cq>abUities  of  expansion,  200;  the  United  SUtes 
produces  four  fifths  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  worid, 
900 ;  product  of  other  countries  (as  India  and  Egzpt) 
diminiahing,  200;  average  cotton-crop,  can  be  doubled 
and  increased  in  some  regions  tenfold,  200;  consumptive 
capacity  of  the  world  can  be  multiplied,  200  ;  improved 
methods  of  cultivating  and  handling  cotton  suggested  by 
Mr.  Atkinson,  200 ;  cotton  exhibition  at  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
in  aid  of  this  otjjeot,  200 ;  need  of  more  efficient  helps  Ibr 
gathering  of  cotton,  800;  the  cotton-pickers  invented, 
and  hand-picking,  200;  description  of  hand-pickers,  and 
how  uaed,  900 ;  pneumatic  tube  connected  with  an  ex- 
hauat-pump  or  liui,  200 ;  an  electric  cotton-picker,  200, 
Ml ;  deaeription  o^  201 ;  pneumatic  picker  working  au- 
tomatSoally,  201 ;  other  patented  modea  of  working,  201 ; 
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preventton  of  ootton-worm  raytges,  efforts  of  the  Ust  ten 
jean,  201 ;  annual  loss  to  the  eonntry  from  this  pest  be> 
tween  ld6ft-'79,  201 ;  natural  history  of  the  cotton-worm, 
appears  early,  size  of  eggs,  rapid  growth,  exceedingly 
proliflo,  aoi ;  method  of  destroying  recommended,  201 ; 
how  the  poison  is  applied,  sprinklers  and  sifter^  slit  and 
Up  nozzles,  rotary  nozzles,  cyclone  nozzles,  201;  four 
kinds  of  machines  for  spreading  poison,  yiz.,  hmsh- 
throwers,  rotary  (iin-blowers,  bellows-blowers,  sqnirting- 
machines,  201 ;  force-pump  tried,  automatic  sprinkler, 
201, 202 ;  flexible  fork,  success  o^  202 ;  pyrothmm,  yege- 
table  poison  against  ootton-worm,  to  be  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  202 ;  cotton-manoflM^nre  expected  to  in- 
crease in  the  5outheni  Btatea,  202 ;  grounds  of  this  expec- 
tation in  saying  cost  of  packing  and  transport,  etc.,  202 ; 
estimate  of  cost  in  sending  to  the  North,  $14.90  per  bale, 
202;  about  $100,000,000  spent  in  baling,  transporUtion, 
etc,  in  1879,  202 ;  water-power  in  the  South  costs  about 
half  what  steam-power  does  in  the  North,  sUte  of  atmos- 
phere, too,  mora  fSiyorable  in  the  South,  202. 
Oifprua,  Island  Q^.—Slze  compared  with  other  Mediterranean 
islands,  202;  length  and  surikce  in  square  miles,  202; 
population  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  202; 
present  population,  202 ;  the  principal  cities,  202. 


DaJu^.—Kr^  and  population  of  the  Territory,  202;  Bes 
north  of  Nebraska  and  west  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  202; 
diyided  into  ninety-fiye  counties,  Yankton  the  capital, 
202 ;  agriculture  In  some  counties  much  Improyed,  202, 
208;  Cass  County  and  Bed  Slyer,  202,  208;  statement  as 
to  population  and  hmd  under  culture  in  Traill,  Barnes, 
Stutsman,  Bidder,  and  Burleigh  Counties,  208 ;  the  Che- 
yenne and  James  Riyers,  208 ;  Bismarck  (Kidder  Coun- 
ty), terminus  of  Northern  Padflo  Baih'oad,  203;  fine 
region  of  country,  208;  the  **  Great  American  Desert,** 
208 ;  the  Heart  Biyer  and  yielnity,  208, 204 ;  region  from 
the  Little  Missouri  to  the  Yellowstone  Biyer,  204 ;  Dal- 
rymple^s  large  form  (75,000  acres),  204 ;  process  of  cultl- 
yation  and  yield  of  wheat,  204;  prices  of  staple  articles, 
horses,  oxen,  etc,  204. 

DAym,  HsuBT  £.— American  jurist  and  Judge,  204 ;  bom  In 
Connecticut,  studied  law,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  UUca, 
New  York,  remoyed  to  New  York  city,  204;  seryed  as 
alderman,  was  elected  to  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of 
Appeals,  205;  energy.  Integrity,  industry,  205. 

DHchman  Protoeol.—Tropo^ed.  treaty  with  Colombia  to 
glye  military  control  of  Panama  Canal  to  United  States, 
n7,  718. 

Dstoirare.— Session  of  the  Legislature,  205;  State  debt  reftmd- 
ed,  206 ;  action  in  regard  to  national  banks  refusing  to  pay 
State  taxes,  205;  proposition  to  pay  goyemment  oflBoers  by 
salaries  In  place  of  fees,  205 ;  act  In  relation  to  tee  schools, 
205;  State  Board  of  Education,  205;  attention  called  by 
the  Goyemor  to  alleged  bribery,  etc,  at  recent  elections, 
205,  206 ;  act  passed  **  to  secure  tree  elections,**  proyis- 
ions  of,  206 ;  list  of  principal  acts  and  Joint  resohitlons 
of  the  Legislature,  206;  joint  resolution  of  sympathy 
with  Irehmd,206;  Bayard  re-elected  United  States  Sena- 
tor, 206;  report  of  State  Commissioner  on  Insurance, 
206, 207 ;  tabular  statement  of  the  condition  of  schools, 
207 ;  schools  for  colored  children,  207 ;  action  as  to  the 
Yorktown  celebration,  207 ;  growth  of  the  State  In  popu- 
lation since  1812,  207;  loses  one  representatlye  in  (in- 
gress by  recent  apportionment  act,  207. 

Dsnmari;.— The  royal  fkmlly,  207 ;  the  ministry,  206 ;  area 
and  population,  208;  reyenne,  expenditures,  national 
debt,  208;  army  and  nayy,  208;  statistics  as  to  oom- 
merce,  208, 209 ;  railroads,  newspHiera,  telegraphs,  etc, 


209 ;  contest  In  the  Legislature,  the  mlnistxy  sod  Semi 
Chamber  on  the  one  side  and  the  Popular  Chamber  • 
the  other,  209 ;  Partlament  diaaolyed  a  number  of  tiiM 
by  the  ministry  and  the  King,  209,  210;  people  raoin 
In  re-electing  radical  members,  210 ;  Lower  Iioaa«  nhm 
to  yote  appropriations  deoianded,  210 ;  stnig;^  aot  j«t 
ended,  210;  political  condition  of  Denmark  pecsBscrte 
of  popular  power,  210, 211 ;  largely  an  agrkultozml  peopk, 
211 ;  conflict  of  classes,  211 ;  Und  aystem  and  iu  chsac*. 
211 ;  three  fourths  of  the  land  held  by  70,000  jeooa, 
211 ;  peasant  proprietors,  211 ;  landloni  elaaa.  211;  k«t 
and  regulations  in  regard  tb  Und  tenure,  211 ;  inxHcWi, 
etc,  212 ;  banishment  of  Schleewig-Hol&iein-Aafwla- 
burg  family  reyoked,  212 ;  public  oflkera,  211 

Icelandic  Legislature  meets,  212 ;  progress  of  the  i 
try  in  liberty  and  Independence,  212. 

DxyuxjE,  EnKMira  Usnu  Saikts-Cx.aikbl — French 
212;  bom  in  St  Thoma^  West  Indiea,  went  to  ft 
esriy  in  Hfe,  212;  Professor  of  Chemistry  In  Psxis,fli; 
studies  and  seirioes  in  this  department,  212. 

Diplomatie  Corrt9pondtnce,—\^ee  IS  ATVxxisL^rHxt  Pa- 
rsBS,  Pakama  Caxal,  and  Pkxt,  Caiu,  and  Usms 
Statss.) 

DUabilUy  qf  ths  PteHdent—iSee  luAMXunr  oa  Doabo.- 
mr  or  thb  PEXsinxirr.) 

JHseipUt  qf  C7Ari«t~ Annual  meeting  of  the  GeaenI  CMs- 
tlan  Mlsslonsry  Conyention,  212, 218 ;  rcoeipts  from  mi- 
ous  sources,  work  acoompttahed,  oo-operatioD  et  Sosr 
societies,  etc,  218 ;  Foreign  Cbristiim  Missionary  Som- 
ty*s  receipts  and  expendltnree,  213  ;  report  in  torn  of 
extending  the  work,  218 ;  the  Christiaa  Womsa's  hmi 
of  Missions,  Its  work,  218 ;  meeting  of  Chsrcbes  is  Esf- 
land,218. 

DissAKU,  BsnjAxnr.— Earl  of  Beaconsfleld  and  twiee  PHn* 
Minister  of  England,  218 :  positioD  and  cbaraeter  ss  t  pal- 
tldan,  218 ;  a  Conseryatiye  by  nature,  bat  fci-eedzf  » 
to  progress,  214;  leading  spirit  in  uptifttng  British  Bis- 
tocracy,  214;  in  foreign  politics  lost  and  won  freat  Ua- 
ties,  214 ;  reasserted  at  Berlin  Engiand^s  authority  la  thi 
ooundls  of  Europe,  214 ;  sudden  flsll  from  powtr,  tM; 
bold  course  toward  Bussia,  814 ;  acqoisitloa  of  Cjynm 
214;  raised  to  the  peerage,  914 ;  reealt  of  slecticM  )■ 
ISSO,  214;  disappointment  of  his  last  years,  2131 

Dominion  qf  Ckinada, — Session  of  FlarUament,  215; 
Boilway  contract,  215;  proposition  of  CanadisB 
ists,  215;  struggle  tn  Parliament  oyer  this  nbiect  tli; 
terms  subsequently  agreed  upon,  215;  Canadtaa  ftdSs 
BaOway  Company  organised,  215 :   about  000  wSkm  d 
road  completed,  whole  iMigth  from  HaHfiiT  to  Baaai4  b- 
let  about  4,600  miles,  216 ;  branch  Hoee.  216;  rrg^atkai 
as  to  ssle  of  lands,  216 ;  plan  ibr  placing  luipumi*>< 
Irish  tensnt  (krmers  on  unoccupied  lands  of  the  T>m^ 
ion,  216 ;  bill  for  extending  boundariea  of  Maaitoba.  SI: 
reyenuea  and  expendlturea,  216,  217;  imports  sad  «- 
ports,  217 ;  effects  of  the  protectiye  tarllf  arraafsaa*^ 
217 ;  Ihlllng  off  of  Imports  from  the  United  St^M.  ^ 
crease  from  Great  Britain,  917,  218;    results  ss  tofl- 
ports,  tabuUr  statementa,  918;  grain-crops  good,  f^; 
lobster-csnnlng,  218,  919 ;  exports  of  coal,  219 ;  iacM» 
of  crime,  219;  prohibltlim  moyement  and  nmitt  SP; 
mlHtia  force,  219;  poet-<^Bce  sayings-banks,  219:  «^ 
gratlon  into  the  United  SUtea,  iounSgretioa  ftva  ^ 
United  SUtes  into  Canada,  219,  220;  rypreseatsttas  d 
proyinoes  in  the  Dominion  Parliament.  220;  p<if«^<^ 
of  proyinces  snd  chief  citiea,  920 ;  steamboat  dtartv  « 
the  Thames  Biyer,  220, 221 ;  fire  tn  Quebec,  2S1;  p^ 
psl  acts  of  the  Ontsrio  Parliament.  221 ;  joacatnv  «1 
221 ;  expenditures,  reyenuea,  and  debt  of  Oetwia  0< 
debt  of  Quebec,  221  ;  session  of  Manitoba  ht^^lt^ 
922;  agrioaltaral  capaUUttas  of  BrMah  CetaaMik  ^ 
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enl  resooroes,  ete^  8S2 ;  GoInmbU  Leglsktare,  222 ;  rev- 
enoe,  expenditures,  and  debt  of  Newfoundland,  222. 

DuFAumx,  JuuES  AsMAHD  Stakiblas.— French  ex-minister, 
222;  last  of  the  statesmen  of  the  time  of  Louis  PhlUppe, 
822 ;  education,  admitted  to  the  bar,  work  as  a  statesman 
for  half  a  century  under  the  rarious  changes  of  Govern- 
ment in  France,  222,  228;  never  popular,  but  always 
honeat,  shrewd,  and  reliable,  223. 

J>ynamiU  Manufacture. — Action  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  In  regard  to,  228;  old  method  dangerous,  228; 
new  process  of  Messrs.  Boutlny  and  Foucher,  228 ;  ad- 
Tantagea  ot,  228. 


XdiHA-  Fbrfii*.— Darwln*s  Investigations  Into  the  subject,  224 ; 
genera  few,  species  not  accurately  distinguished,  2:24;  di- 
agrams of  the  earth-worm*s  structure  and  operations  in 
yarious  ways,  221-227 ;  description  of  the  body  of  an  earth- 
worm, 224  ;  sensations,  intelligence,  modes  of  working, 
234,  225 ;  tower-Ilke  castings,  earth  brought  up,  results, 
225,  226;  vegetable  mold,  226;  amount  brought  up  by 
wonns  annually,  226;  examples  of  action  in  old  Soman 
rtdns  at  Silchester  and  Abinger,  226,  227 ;  contribute  to 
disintegration  of  rocks,  and  denudation  of  the  land,  227 ; 
ralne  of  their  help  in  various  ways,  227, 228. 

RaTOX,  W.  W.— Senator  flrom  Connecticut,  187;  on  counting 
the  electoral  votes,  179-182. 

EeuadoTy  Bfpvb14e  <2^.— President  and  oflScers  of  govern- 
ment, 228;  distracted  condition  of  the  country,  expendl- 
tarea  greatiy  exceeding  revenue,  228;  extract  firom  pro- 
ceedings of  English  bondholders  as  to  the  national  debt 
and  its  extinction,  228 ;  value  of  Imports  at  the  port  of 
Guayaquil,  229;  tabular  statement  of  exports,  229;  ex- 
ports to  and  Imports  from  the  United  States,  229 ;  ship- 
ping movements  at  Guayaquil,  table  oi;  229. 

Education^  Technical,  in  Sastony.—Mr.  Felkin^s  descrip- 
tion of  Chemnitz'*s  schools  for  artisans,  etc.,  229;  the 
writer  a  resident  and  manuflMsturer  in  Chemnitz,  280 1 
industry  and  population  of  the  town,  230 ;  education  in  the 
elementary  schools,  280 ;  who  attend  them,  and  course  of 
Instruction,  280;  the  three  technical  schools,  viz.,  the 
Technical  Institute,  the  Higher  Weaving  School,  and  the 
Agricultural  School,  280 ;  how  supported  and  numaged, 
880;  subjects  studied,  fees,  age  of  students,  280,  281; 
aehool  for  foremen,  and  art-school,  281 ;  Higher  Weaving 
School  most  important,  has  students  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  281 ;  comparative  estimate  of  wages  in  Germany 
with  those  in  other  countries,  281.  , 

Bffifpt. — ^Khedive  of,  231 ;  area  and  population  of  Egyptian 
territory  and  of  Egypt  proper,  281 ;  number  of  foreigners, 
881 ;  population  of  chief  cities,  231 ;  improved  financial 
condition,  281 ;  debt,  receipts,  and  expenditures,  281 ;  army 
and  navy,  281 ;  commerce,  imports,  and  exports,  281, 282; 
receipts  and  expenses  of  Suez  Canal  Company,  281,  282 ; 
railroads  and  poet-oflSces,  282 ;  steps  for  liquidating  na- 
tional debt,  232 ;  diificulties  in  the  way,  and  result,  282, 
888 ;  enormous  burden  of  debt,  288 ;  reforms  in  government 
due  largely  to  fiiaz  Pasha,  288;  efforts  to  arrange  as  to 
taxes,  survey,  etc.,  of  land  ineffectual,  288 ;  time  fbr  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  tax-gatherers,  238 ;  tariff  regulated,  238, 
284 ;  compulsory  service,  234 ;  steps  toward  extending  edu- 
cation among  the  Fellahs,  284;  the  Khedive  and  others  on 
the  civil  Ust,  284 ;  cost  of  the  army  and  navy,  284 ;  National 
Board  of  Education,  284;  prison  management.  Judicial 
arrangement,  etc,  very  defective,  284;  some  improve- 
ment In  the  native  population,  284 ;  land  companies,  eto., 
884 ;  extensive  counterfeiting  operations,  234;  small  ex- 
tent of  lower  Nile  YaUey  and  Delta  compared  with  entire 
dominions,  284,  285;  slave-trafDc  not  yet  suppressed. 


885;   foreign  governmental  control,  285;   France  and 
EngUmd  chose  two  comptrollers,  Austria  and  Italy  four 
commissioners  of  public  debt,  285;  natives  restive,  Khe- 
dive waiting  for  better  times,  885,  286;  Egypt  the  ward 
of  fourteen  governments  by  no  means  acting  in  harmony, 
286  ;  France  and  England  have  the  firmest  grasp,  886;  na- 
tional movement  against  the  Sultan  and  foreign  domhia- 
tion,286;  mutiny  of  troops  at  Cairo,  886;  causes  and  re- 
sulta,  886 ;  change  of  Minister  of  War,  286 ;  Ahmed  Araby 
Bey  leader  of  the  native  cause,  286, 287  ;  efforts  in  behalf 
of  Justice  and  reform,  287;  plans  to  unseat  Bias  Pasha, 
887;  troops  under  Araby  Bey  march  to  the  palace  and  de- 
mand the  dismissal  of  the  ministry,  287 ;  success  of  the 
revolt,  287 ;  Sherif  Pasha  and  the  new  ministry,  287, 288 ; 
scheme  of  military  expedition  into  Egypt  by  outsiden, 
288;  Intrigues  of  the  Sultan  and  the  dream  of  Pauls- 
htmism,  288;  England  and  France  t^yor  good  govern- 
ment under  due  submission  to  Turkey,  28$;  scheme  for 
local  Judiciary,  288 ;  the  paper  "  L'Egypte  "  suppressed, 
288 ;  national  party  demand  constitutional  government 
and  a  House  of  Beprosentatives,  288,  289;  Assembly  of 
Notables  elected  by  enthusiastic  vote,  289;  the  Daieeh 
fanaticism  interdicted,  289. 
Eltctricity,  Recent  Theories  qf.—J.  G.  MaxwelTs  theory 
that  light  is  an  electrical  vibration,  289;  ground  for  this 
theory,  static  and  kinetic  states  of  electric  energy,  289; 
velocity  of  light-rate,  of  transmission  of  an  electro-mag- 
neUo  wave-disturbance,  289 ;  twe  great  gronpa  of  phe- 
nomena, 289;  great  service  of  Maxwell,  289;  Faraday 
suspected  light  and  electricity  to  be  related,  239 ;  result 
of  his  hkbora,  289 ;  main  Ihct,  the  identical  value  of  the 
velocity  of  light  and  the  constant  expressing  the  rate  at 
which  magnetic  wave  -  disturbance  would  travel,  289; 
some  phenomena  not  yet  explained,  289, 240 ;  experiments 
of  Uelmholtz  and  others  support  this  theory,  240 ;  views 
of  Thompson,  Jamin,  and  other  physicists,  240 ;  hold 
electricity  to  be  a  third  entity,  distinct  firom  matter  and 
fh>m  energy,  210;  if  so,  it  would  ftilflll  all  fiinctions  aa- 
cribed  to  interstellar  and  intermolecular  ether,  240;  light 
would  then  be  a  vibration  of  this  elastic  medium,  240; 
heat  explained  In  this  connection,  240;   phenomena  of 
radiant  energy,  240;  behavior  of  electricity  like  an  in- 
compressible fluid,  240;  electrification  of  the  earth  rela- 
tively to  the  surrounding  space,  840. 
JSZemente,  OompoHte  Kature  qf  tAe.— Most  of  the  chemical 
elements  held  to  be  compound  bodies,  240;  all  resolvable 
into  simple  gases,  or  perhaps  one  single  ultimate  form  of 
matter,  240 ;  the  many  forms  of  matter  assumed  to  have 
been  progressively  developed,  240  ;  the  so-called  elements 
resist  all  efforts  to  decompose  them,  240 ;  enter  in  definite 
proportions  into  chemical  compounds,  240 ;  expectation 
of  discovlsring  the  compound  character  of  some  of  the 
substances  on  the  earth,  241 ;  what  can  not  be  taken  for 
granted,  241 ;  heat  developed  by  molecular  particles,  241 ; 
universal  htw,  mutual  attraction  of  bodies,  241 ;  primary 
gases,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  241;  discovery  of 
oxygen  in  the  sun,  241 ;  nebular  spectra,  241 ;  an  un- 
known element,  211 ;  theory  as  stated  by  Mr.  L.  F. 
Ward,  241,  242;  what  the   theory  accounts   for   and 
expUins,  242 ;  interstellar  ether,  242 ;  evolution  in  all 
known  forms  of  matter,  242 ;  hjrpothesis  at  variable  mo- 
lecular groupings,  242 ;  allotropism,  how  explained,  842 ; 
phenomena  of  poljnnerism,  242 ;  bright  Uncs  in  the  spec- 
tra, 242 ;  brightest  stars  only  few  prominent  lines,  242  ; 
fluted  spectra,  242;  spectrum  analyses  of  Lockyer,  243; 
latest  theories  of  spectroscopy,  248  ;  different  types  of 
spectra  show  relative  complexity  of  molecules,  248. 
Elevated  RaHroade^  Kew  Forib.— Consolidation,  659 ;  legal 

eontests,  659,  660. 
Engineering. —Y^Ai  engineering  works  in  progress,  248; 
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obMuiel  tniUMl  under  Dover  StrAiU,  848;  the  Arlberg 
Tannel  throogh  the  Alpa,  248 ;  ouul  thnragh  the  I«thmas 
of  Corinth,  848 ;  canals  to  shorten  ocean  tiade-roates, 
S44;  ship-eanAla  in  the  Cu- East,  244  ;Arlbers  Tannel  im- 
portant to  AostriA,  244 ;  the  Panama  ship-oanal,  Tehnan- 
tepeo  ahip-railrood,  the  Florida,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware,  and  the  Cape  Cod  ship-canals,  244 ;  other  proj- 
ects, 244;  navigation  of  the  Danube  to  be  improved, 
244 ;  plan  to  connect  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  244  ; 
cheapness  of  water  routes  compared  with  railroads,  244, 
845;  large  expenditoree  in  France  in  harbor  and  river 
improvements,  canals,  etc.,  245;  Dutch  and  Belgian  ac- 
tivitj  and  energy,  245  ;  suspension-bridge  over  the  East 
Klver,  New  York,  nearly  completed,  246;  tunnel  under 
the  Hudson,  246;  suspension-bridge  at  Niagara  renewed, 
246;  description  of  the  work  performed,  246 ;  improve- 
ments effected.  246 ;  new  iron  light-house  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  off  Capo  Henry,  246;  experiments  of  Pictet,  of  Ge- 
neva, tot  improving  naval  construction,  246;  Edoux's  new 
system  of  mountain  ralhxMd,  246 ;  inclined  railroad  at  the 
Gieasbach,  on  Lake  Brienz,  Switzerland,  appUcation  of 
the  water-balance  system,  246 ;  plan  for  elevated  lailroad 
around  Vienna,  247  ;  Arlberg  Tunnel,  progress  of  the 
work,  comparative  cost,  etc,  247;  ventilation  of  long 
tunnels  a  difficult  problem  not  yet  solved,  248;  Hont 
Cenis  Tannel  badly  ventiUted,  248;  schemes  for  meeting 
the  difficulties,  248  ;  the  Leggesteln  spiral  tonnel  on  the 
St  Qothard  Ralht>ad,  248 ;  completion  of  the  St  Gothard 
Tunnel,  243;  experiments  on  British  Channel  Tunnel, 
243, 240 ;  the  Severn  Tunnel,  249 ;  restoration  of  ancient 
aqueduct  to  supply  Bologna,  248 ;  method  of  destroying 
garbage  by  Are,  practiced  in  Leeds  and  other  towns  in 
England,  249 ;  steam  tug-boats  for  canals,  invented  by 
P.  Jacquel,  260;  Hell-Oate  improvements  for  scoess  to 
New  York  Harbor,  romoval  of  Flood  Bock,  860 ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  work,  progress,  cost,  etc.,  860;  the  Madras 
breakwater,  Ikihue  of  the  Parkes  plan,  850  ;  the  Cdombo 
breakwater,  Coode*s  plan,  850, 861 ;  excavations  for  Pana- 
ma Canal,  861;  climate  bad  for  workmen,  861 ;  work  of 
reclaiming  swamp-knds  around  Lake  Okechobee,  Flwlda, 
851 ;  proposed  drainage  canal  to  Caloosahatchie  Biver  in 
aid  of  the  work,  86L 

Engine,  Solar. — Experiments  for  utilizing  the  sun^s  beat 
for  generating  steam  to  work  mechanical  motors,  861 ; 
when  oosl-beds  aro  exhausted,  solar  heat  alone  is  left,  851 ; 
estimate  of  the  sun*s  heat  on  the  earth,  and  force  if  it 
can  be  utilized,  861  ;  Mouchot^s  experiments  to  obtain 
motive-power  through  the  sun's  heat,  861, 868. 

Eta/ngMoal  ^MootaMofk-^ummary  of  its  statistics  for 
1881,868. 

BadMbiHan  tff  EUeMcUy  at  ParU.—Laicge  and  Important 
display,  number  of  countries  roprosented,  868 ;  the  chief 
foatnro,  electric  lighting,  the  lamps  used,  machines  for 
generating  current,  858;  display  of  lamps  of  the  aro  and 
incandescent  type,  868 ;  Edison's  system  shown  in  de- 
tail, 868, 858;  other  incandescent  bmps,  868;  Thomson's 
calculation  of  conditions  for  transmitting  water-power 
from  Niagara  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Mon- 
treal, 868;  the  dynamo-madiines  of  Gramme  or  Siemens, 
Fauro's  storage  battery,  868 ;  the  Gramme  machine  de- 
scribed, 858;  the  Hopkinson,  B&rgln,  and  other  machines, 
868, 864;  the  condensing  battery  of  Faure,  864;  second- 
ary batteries  of  Plants  and  Bitter,  854;  principle  of  a 
secondary  battery,  864;  material  agent  used  In  storing 
electrical  force.  864  ;  Thomson's  automatic  device,  when 
a  Fauro  battery  is  connected  with  a  dynamo,  for  taking 
up  the  surplas  electricity,  866;  the  Siemens  electrical 
railroad  in  Berlin,  866;  first  practical  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  locomotion,  866;  Tresca's  experiments  on  ap- 
pllcatioa  of  electricity  to  pkming,  856;  Menler*8  plowing- 


nuKhine,865;  electric  bnkeinveiited  by  AclMBd,S6; 
of  the  Granune  machine  in  the  rock-drlU,  856 ;  tepa 
improvement  In  telegraphy,  9SS ;  Gny^s  haraioaie 
graph  between  Boston  and  New  York,  855, 8U; 
mnltiple  type-printing  tfelegr^ph  of  Baadot  856; 
provement  on  Edison  and  Hughes's  priating  tclcgn 
856;  six  messages  sent  on  one  wire  at  the 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-three  words  a  minnte 
method  in  use  in  the  inatmmenta  of  OmsUI  nd  I 
Ungooort,  866;  advantage!  of  Edison's  aatofxaphle 
graph,  856;  mode  of  working  and  reaolt,  856;  the  p 
ph<me  is  a  telephone  la  whkh  a  beam  of  light 
the  place  of  a  metallic  condoctor,  867;  straetar 
857  ;  the  raro  element  selenium  (of  the  salphnr  gr 
867;  conductivity  o(  867;  method  of  utifizi^.so 
transmit  effect  of  sounds,  aa  human  spf^K'h,  857; 
nance  of  various  substances  under  action  of  intend 
light,  867;  few  changes  in  telepbonca,  857;  the  a 
phone,  867,  258;  the  pantelephone,  868;  Ddbcn'ss 
ing  telephone,  856;  Hen's  improremeot  in  eoaatn 
telephones,  858;  aro4smp,  BMana  of  impcoving,  8BI 
cent  progress,  866 ;  meteorograph,  nae  oC  2S6;  iaea 
cent  fikment  lanqw,  868, 859 ;  intematioBal 
electrical  measurement,  as  agreed  upon  by 
electridsns,  869. 

JRppfosiofM,  BoiUr^  CdiUM  and  PrgvenMom  y.~£ 
ments  In  exploding  a  bc^ler  flBed  with  water,  899; 
mon  explanation  (the  low-water  theory)  held  to  1 
sufficient,  869;  government  ezpertmenta,  899;  La« 
view  and  experimrats,  259, 860;  preawnre  needed  tp 
the  boiler,  success  of  the  experiment,  2C0;  valae  < 
test  thus  applied  as  showing  ooostant  dangar  of  I 
expkMtons,  860. 

JSxpotOiof^  JnUmaUcndl  Cotton^  at  Atlanta,  Geor 
Address  of  Mr.  E.  Atkhison  in  the  Senate-daal 
Atlanta,  In  October,  1880,  260;  notea  defocts  fa  pi 
mode  of  dealing  with  raw  cotton,  and  aaggests  hai 
ments,  860 ;  recommendatiopa  as  to  piopoaed  cxpai 
860;  steps  taken  in  conaeqnence,  860, 861 ;  Mr.  Kin 
visit  to  the  chief  dtiee  North  and  West,  261 ;  aan 
gentlemen  obtalnlnga  charter  for  **  The  Interaatioas 
ton  Expodtion,"  capital,  shares,  ete,  961 ;  llxatcipo 
to  be  lh>m  October  5  to  December  81, 1881;  oAean* 
organization,  861 ;  finance  poounittee,  961 ;  the  LefW 
of  Georgia  decline  making  an  r4>propciatioB  In  aid  «f  a 
tion,  861 ;  influence  and  activity  of  the  press  in  Ihvor, 
preparations,  exhibitors  very  nameroua,  aeal  sad  « 
displayed,  868;  exposition  fonnaOy  opened,  fii;  I 
ings  snd  grounds,  868 ;  siae  of  main  building;  the 
cultural  hall,  and  other  buildings  for  *r»KiVHiy  ckiI 
minerals,  works  of  art,  etc,  968;  space  covered  by  I 
Ings,  and  cost,  868;  cotton-jdanta  near  the  groaads, 
hotel  created,  868;  cksalfication  of  exhSbita.86B;  nl 
and  metallurgical  products,  tools,  Implemeata,  nd 
chinery,  manuflictures  in  general,  textile  mumahet 
home  and  social  Improvemema,  forest  and  asrieal 
products,  868 ;  system  of  awards,  jndgea  appotaied, 
tificates  of  merit,  etc,  868;  over  1,800  exhibita,  al  Ai 
can,  with  very  few  exoeptiona,  961, 964;  not  eadsi 
*' cotton"  exposition,  964;  agifealtaml  imphsaMti 
machinery,  very  numerous  and  variooa,  as  pb«a, 
rows,  pulverizers,  chi^pcrs,  oocton-ptckera,  etc,  Hk;  i 
lessons  to  Southern  fexmera,  964 ;  priae  given  teteCl 
go  screwpulveriaer  and  seeder,  964;  other  prises, 9M; 
cotUm-worm-kiQer,  864, 866;  cotton-gins  enrkftitsi  j 
advance  on  Whitney's  original  machine,  865;  smcI 
for  cleansing  cotton  very  valuable,  966;  the  "^giaad  i 
of  the  exposition  "  given  to  Balston's  loUua  ifesaw. ! 
great  value  of  thia  nuM^inei,  966;  eottoa-preaNi  i 
Kemp's  manura-spraadec;  966,  966;  dsaulprtsi  <C  1 
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maeUnei  for  utilizing  ootUm-«eed,  milling,  grinding,  etc. 
M6;  value  of  oil  expreued,  866;  eoat  of  oil-mill,  266; 
Iwrbed-wire  fencing  material,  266;  great  improvement 
on  the  old  atjle  of  rail-fence,  etc,  866,  867;  holUng-ma- 
diinea  for  rice,  867 ;  great  variety  and  value  of  machinea 
ediibited,  867 ;  minerala  and  wooda,  ejchlbit  very  inter- 
eating  and  inatructive,  867 ;  the  coUections  to  be  preaerved, 
867;  steam-enginea,  etc,  867;  large  variety  of  enginea 
from  varioua  parte  of  the  coontry,  267 ;  other  machinea, 
toola,  carriagea,  etc,  267, 863;  textile  manuflKtnrea,  vaat 
odleetiou  of;  from  all  quartera,  aa  cotton  yama,  clotha, 
printa,  linena,  moalina,  and  the  like,  86S;  *"  potentialitiea 
of  the  flitore  *^  great,  868 ;  progreaa  of  akill  and  enterprise 
at  the  South,  868 ;  some  Chinese  and  Japanese  garmenta, 
868 ;  allk  display,  868 ;  machinea  for  textile  manufecturing 
very  numerous,  866;  interesting  miscellaneous  exhibits, 
868;  the  art-gallery  display  not  of  much  account,  868; 
rich  display  of  watches,  Jewelry,  predons  stones,  etc., 
868, 869;  several  exhibits  of  pianos,  organs,  and  the  like, 
869;  agricultural  products  weU  represented,  ss  cotton, 
com,  rice,  sugar-cane,  fruits,  tobacco,  etc,  869;  the  cot- 
ton prize  of  $1,000  closely  conteated,  869;  a  Mississippi 
bale  from  near  Panola  the  winner,  269 ;  other  prizes,  269 ; 
a  bale  of  dressed  Jute  exhibited,  269 ;  the  Kansas  pagoda 
of  samplea  of  products  of  her  fields,  gardens,  and  or- 
chards, 269, 870 ;  samples  of  Eaat  India  and  other  cotton, 
S70;  special  weekly  exhibitions,  of  cattle  and  mules, 
sheep  and  swine,  dogs,  poultry,  and  dairy  products,  270 ; 
convention  of  planters,  various  meetings,  visitors,  etc., 
S70;  exposition  closed  last  day  of  the  year,  with  appro- 
priate formalities,  270 ;  the  Governor's  speech  at  the 
winding  up,  870 ;  in  view  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  the 
exposition  a  great  success,  270,  271 ;  great  value  to  the 
South  and  Southwest  as  a  stimulus,  870, 271 ;  beneficial  to 
all  the  States  by  bringing  people  together,  to  interchange 
ideaa,  opinions,  courtesies,  etc,  271;  financial  result 
ahows  some  $80,000  to  be  distributed  among  stockhold- 
ers, 271 ;  probably  in  the  end  not  so  much,  271 ;  the 
buildings  and  land  purchased  by  a  company,  for  the 
purpose  of  establisbing  a  cotton -mill,  with  10,000 
spindles,  etc.,  named  the  **  Exposition  Cotton  Mills,** 

an. 

Ey^-Hght^  iU  D^eeU  and  Trtatnunt — Great  attention  to 
this  subject  of  late  years,  271 ;  the  eye  like  the  camera  of 
the  photographer,  but  vastly  superior,  271  ;  description 
of  the  human  eye,  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  nerve-threads^ 
perfection  of  its  movements,  rapidity,  wide  sweep,  etc, 
271, 272;  most  important  dilTerence  between  the  eye  and 
tho  camera  is  in  the  means  of  adjusting  the  instrument 
to  the  reception  of  light  from  near  and  remote  ob- 
Jecta,  273 ;  mode  of  action  of  the  camera  lenses,  mode 
of  adjustment  of  the  eye  entirely  different,  272 ;  the 
eyeball  and  its  flnlda,  878;  crystalline  lens  back  of  the 
irla,  878;  radiating  elaatic  bands,  action  ot,  878;  mus- 
colar  fibers,  thefar  action,  872;  investigations  into  the 
method  by  whidi  the  power  of  vision  is  adjusted  to 
Tarlous  distances,  878 ;  Professor  Helmholtz's  instrument 
for  measuring  curvatures  of  the  crystalline  lena,  278; 
cause  of  felling  sight,  878;  age  brings  inability  to  form  a 
clear  picture  of  objects,  878 ;  artificial  lenses  supply  the 
delldenqr,  varying  in  convexity  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  eye,  272;  spectacles  should  be  resorted  to  in  time, 
878;  advice  of  Itfr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Harlan,  878;  short 
flight  (myopia)  and  how  remedied,  278;  causes  of  near- 
aigfatednesa,  bad  light  in  school-rooms,  dose  confinement. 
Impure  air,  etc,  278 ;  astlgmatiam,  glasses  used  for,  878 
•truetural  defect  of  the  eye,  aa  cataract,  how  treated,  278, 
274;  Hefanholtz  on  optleal  imperfectlona,  874;  eyea  of 
new-born  Infents  need  care,  874;  artifidalHght  compared 
with  day  light  in  eifect  on  the  eyes,  874;  tome  good  ad- 


vice  as  to  day  and  night  work,  874;  Mr.  Carter^s  view  u  to 
to  cdored  glaases  and  their  use,  874. 


Falkland  /stofuZs.— Location  and  number,  274 ;  great  prog- 
ress during  the  last  ten  years,  874 ;  imports,  exports,  pop- 
ulation, 874 ;  balance  of  trade  largely  in  fevor  of  the  col- 
ony, 874,  875. 

/VrM^iaerf.— Necessity  of  these  in  the  older  States,  875; 
guano,  phosphatea,  potash  salts,  and  the  like,  indispensa- 
ble, 875 ;  largely  used  in  the  Atlantic  and  Middle  Statea, 
875 ;  also  in  Southern  and  some  Western  Statea,  876;  es- 
timate, in  tuns,  of  commercial  fotiltzers  used,  875 ;  what 
these  are,  875 ;  date  of  beginning  of  the  trade  in,  875 ;  Lie- 
big's  **  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture  **  very  valuable 
toward  sdence  of  agriculture,  875;  Ingredients  in  ferti- 
lizers, 875;  nitrogen  (ammonia),  how  and  whence  ob- 
tained, 275;  phosphoric  add,  materials  for,  275, 276;  pot- 
ash, chiefly  fh)m  German  potash  salts,  276;  present 
sources,  character,  and  prospective  supply  of  conuner- 
dal  fertilizers,  276 ;  nitrate  of  sods,  obtained  fkom  Tara- 
paca,  in  Northern  Chili,  between  the  Andes  and  the 
ocean,  276;  vast  deposits  there,  276;  first  shipments  in 
1880  and  1880 ;  Government  allows  only  4,600,000  tons  to 
be  annually  exported,  276;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  obtained 
largely  in  the  gas-manufEMture,  276;  animal  reftise,  as 
dried  blood,  meat,  and  scraps,  etc,  obtained  tnm  slaugh- 
ter-houses, 276 ;  fish-scrap,  fish-guano,  reAise  after  ex- 
tracting oil  from  menhaden  fl^,  276 ;  process  of  manu- 
fecturing, 876  ;  extent  and  value  of  this  industry,  877; 
Peruvian  guano,  great  value  as  a  fertilizer,  what  it  is,  877 ; 
early  use  in  Pern,  largely  used  in  Europe  and  America 
during  the  last  forty  to  fif^  years,  877 ;  pbosphatic  guanos 
and  rock  phosphates,  obtained  from  some  small  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  277 ;  main  supply  now  firom  the  West  Indies, 
877 ;  Great  and  Little  Curafoa  guano,  Navassa  Island 
ftirnlshes  material  for  superphosphate  manufecture,  877; 
South  Carolina  phosphates,  report  of  Professor  Shepard 
respecting,  278;  k>cality,  character,  how  worked,  278; 
extent  of  the  industry,  278;  apatite,  deposits  in  Canada, 
278;  bone-manure,  largely  used,  278;  how  prepared, 
878;  potash  and  the  German  potaah  salts,  878;  question 
for  years  where  potash  was  to  be  obtained,  878 ;  discovery 
of  deposits  in  the  region  of  Stassfurt,  Germany,  878;  use 
almost  universal  in  Germany,  878;  use  elsewhere,  and 
vast  importance  of  Stassfiirt  fertilizers,  278;  how  first 
brought  into  notice,  278,  279;  great  extent  of  the  indna* 
try  In  sulphates,  muriates,  and  kainite,  279 ;  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  composition  of  various  sorts  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  Ikrm  manures,  and  other  fertilizing  materials, 
879,  280;  average  trade  values,  880;  experlmenta  with 
fertilizers  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  880;  composts  with 
cotton-seed  and  sUble-manure,  880 ;  fertilizers  for  cot- 
ton. Professor  Stubbs's  experiments  and  conclusions,  880 ; 
numerous  experiments  in  other  Statea,  880,  281 ;  experi- 
ments for  testing  the  needs  of  soil,  881 ;  prindples  on 
which  conducted,  and  conclusions  reached,  ^1 ;  impor- 
tant to  agriculturists,  881 ;  the  feeding  capadty  of  plants, 
the  nitrogen  supply,  881 ;  a  special  nitrogen  experiment 
devised,  8S1 ;  relation  of  com  to  the  nitrogen  supply, 
881 ;  formulas  for  com,  881 ;  Professor  Atwater's  sum 
mary  of  the  general  result  quoted,  888 ;  practical  applica- 
tions derived  flrom  these  experimenta,  888;  details  as  to. 
effects  and  cost  of  fertilizers,  with  reference  to  soil,  sea- 
son, feeding  capadty  of  the  crop,  etc,  288,  888 ;  nature  of 
the  soil  and  season  important  In  regard  to  the  action  o^ 
manure,  888 ;  feeding  capadties  of  crops  also  to  be  looked 
into,  888;  best  fertilizers  for  com  and  for  potatoes,  888 ; 
general  result,  888. 
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FixLDt,  Jamxs  Thomas.— An  American  publisher  and  author, 
bom  in  Portamoath,  New  HampahirOf  288 ;  member  of 
the  firm  of  Ticknor  &  Fielda,  Boston,  1846;  early  titer- 
ary  efforts,  visits  to  Europe,  etc. ,  888, 284 ;  active  business 
man,  genial,  pleasant  writer,  popular  lecturer,  upright, 
honorable  life,  284,  285;  identified  with  Boston,  285 ;  loss 
to  the  community  in  his  removal,  285. 
Finances  (tf  Hu  United  iSto^.— Qeneral  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  285 ;  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  286;  surplus  over  $100,000,000,  285;  tabular  sUte- 
ment  showing  assets  and  liabilities  of  United  States  Treas- 
ury, January  1, 1881  and  1882,  285;  inereaae  in  gold  coin 
and  bullion  held  by  the  Treasury,  286 ;  silver  certificates, 
286;  value  of  silver  doOars,  2S6;  number  coined,  dreula- 
tion,etc.,286;  anticipated  result,  286 ;  efforts  to  got  other 
nations  to  adopt  a  common  ratio  between  gold  and  silver, 
286;  conference  held  in  Paris,  August,  1878,  286,  287; 
propositions  submitted,  answer  of  English  and  French 
delegates,  no  special  result  reached,  287  ;  another  confer- 
ence held  in  Paris,  April,  1881,  287  (see  Bi-Mktaluo 
Stakdabd,  pp.  60-65) ;  substance  of  Oermany^s  proposi- 
tion on  the  question,  287, 288 ;  views  of  the  delegates  from 
Great  Britain,  288 ;  neither  country  in  fkvor  of  United 
States  plan,  288 ;  deelaration  of  the  delegates  of  France 
and  the  United  States,  289;  conference  Mourned  to 
April,  1882,  239 ;  result  not  satisfutory,  289 ;  diflBculties 
and  troubles  as  to  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  289;  also,  as 
to  having  a  single  standard  of  gold,  289  ;  use  of  checks, 
289  ;  estimate  of  percentages  of  receipts  of  ooin,  notes, 
and  checks  in  different  cities,  289;  very  large  use  of 
checks,  less  need  of  actual  money  for  circulation,  289 ;  the 
$5,000,000  gold  certificates,  how  used  by  the  banks,  289, 
290 ;  further  issue  suspended,  290 ;  objection  to  the  issue 
of  these  as  well  as  silver  certificates,  290  ;  Government  to 
some  extent  doing  business  analogous  to  that  of  banking, 
290 ;  legal-tender  notes  and  gold  reserve  in  the  Treasury, 
290;  Secretary  Sherman^s  course,  290;  question  as  to 
reducing  the  reserve,  290 ;  feeling  against  Government 
banking,  290 ;  amount  of  six  per  cent  and  five  per  cent 
bonds  redeemed  during  the  year,  290;  reAmding  bill 
vetoed  by  the  President,  290;  spparent  attack  on  the  na- 
tional banks,  290;  provisions  as  to  their  reducing  circula- 
tion or  going  into  liquidation,  290 ;  provisions  of  the  act  of 
June  20, 1874,  290;  possibility  of  banks  embarrassing  the 
Government,  290,  291 ;  United  States  Treasurer's  report 
as  to  this  matter,  291;  important  features  of  the  bill 
passed  by  Congress,  291 ;  action  of  the  banks  and  effect 
on  the  money  market,  291 ;  the  President's  veto  ot  the 
Mil,  291 ;  additional  reasons  against  such  a  law,  291,  292 ; 
no  farther  action  by  Congress,  292 ;  clause  in  **  Sundry 
Civil"  Bill,  authorizing  purchase  or  redemption  of  United 
States  bonds,  292;  plan  to  meet  exigency  of  the  case, 
292;  Secretary  Windom's  letter  to  the  American  Bank- 
ers' AssoclAtion,  August  8,  1381,  quoted,  292,  298;  suc- 
cess of  his  plan  and  operations,  298;  tsbular  statement  of 
public  debt  of  United  States,  298 ;  Influx  of  foreign  gold, 
etc.,  298;  deposiU  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices,  298; 
estinute  of  production  of  goM  and  silver  for  the  last  two 
years,  298;  total  coinage  during  the  year,  294;  new  na- 
tional banlu,  others  discontinued,  294;  losses  to  credit- 
ors on  the  whole  very  small,  294 ;  resouxoes  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  banks,  294 ;  bank  charters  running  out,  and 
renewals,  294 ;  views  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
quoted,  294,  295 ;  taxes  paid  by  the  banks,  dividends,  etc^ 
295 ;  national- bank  reserves  largo,  295;  value  of  An«ign 
oommeroo,  295 ;  table  showing  value  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  merchandise  with  principal  foreign  countries  and 
their  dependencies,  295,  296. 

J7or<da.~PresldentiaI  vote,  296;  election  of  United  States 
Senstor,  296;  list  of  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  be- 


tween January  4th  and  March  4th,  296^  297 ;  ciMsttil 
portions  of  the  act  for  the  dissolntion  of  mnatelpal  eoipo- 
rations,297;  act  to  enable  settlers  on  State  lands  to otiiia 
titles  thweto  quoted,  297 ;  GoTemor  vetoed  Uil  providiBC 
for  change  of  seat  of  government,  296;  Chicf-Juate 
Randan  exonerated  finom  charges  of  official  mlseandoct, 
298;  act  regulating  practice  of  modldne,  296;  report  of 
Joint  committee  on  indebtedness  of  Internal  Impnf*- 
ment  Fund,  298 ;  activity  in  sale  of  State  lands,  etc  98; 
number  and  customs  of  Indians  in  Sooth  Florida,  tM; 
eflJDCt  of  conviction  for  petit  larceny  cm  right  of  nBhf% 
298;  report  of  surveying  expedition  in  Booth  Fkiida, 
298;  value  of  merchandise  transported  on  theChitta> 
hoochee  River,  298,  299 ;  appropriations  for  Fkrids  Is 
River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  Congreaa,  299  ;  table  ofamigc 
and  yield  of  cotton.  ^9 ;  also  of  ooni,  299 ;  r^olntim 
adopted  by  a  State  Immigration  Conventkn,  299,  KM ; 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  Canal  and  Okechobee  Land  Con- 
pany  organized,  800 ;  plans  and  expectations  of  the  vvk 
to  be  done,  800 ;  progress  of  railrosd-bailding,  800;  Esf- 
lish  and  Dutch  capitalists  engaf^  in  Florida  develop- 
ment and  improvement,  800 ;  railroads  already  completed 
and  under  way,  800 ;  population  of  the  State  by  eoonte 
(white  and  colored),  800;  estimated  amount  <rf  ma- 
chantable  pine  standing,  801;  January  and  Ttbmrj 
cold,  801 ;  shipment  of  cnanges,  801 ;  table  of  em^  its- 
tistics,  801 ;  probable  increase  during  next  five  years,  M. 

Fooo,  GiOBOS  GiLMAK.— An  American  Joomalist  and  pobBe 
man,  biographical  notice  o^  801,  802. 

FoLon,  C.  J^  of  New  Tcnk,  appointed  Sccietaij  of  tbi 
Treasury,  196. 

FoKirsT,  JoHX  W.— An  American  joomalist  and  pubSc  oO- 
cer,  biographical  notice  of,  802,  808. 

Fo$»il  Bir<U.—EMTnett  trace  of  a  fosaU  bird,  described  ^  H. 
von  Meyer,  808  ;  apparently  alUed  to  reptiles  more  tbss 
birds,  808 ;  some  specimens  of  avian  foeeils  foosd  Is 
England,  808 ;  discoveries  in  the  uninhabited  West  of  tki 
United  States,  808,  804;  group  of  toothed  Mrds^  valae is 
science,  804 ;  fortho'  discoveries,  tending  to  brklf>t  tki 
gap  between  birds  and  reptUea,  804 ;  ProiBMor  Msnk^ 
valuable  publication,  804;  specimens  preset  ved  Is  tte 
Peabody  Museum,  Tsle  College,  arranged  under  c%kt 
genera  and  twenty  species,  804 ;  geological  periods  of 
bird  remains,  804  ;  localities  and  rarietlea  of  type,  iM. 

Dranes^  Republic  q^.— Legialatnre,  two  Houses,  Chambff  «f 
Deputies  and  Senate,  804 ;  ele^on  of  deputies  and  fcas- 
tors, 805;  their  expenses,  805;  meeting  of  the  Chsa^ea 
805;  powers  of  the  two  Houses,  805 ;  eleetloo  of  Ptesideiit 
805;  his  powers,  805 ;  members  of  the  Cbblnet,  905;  De- 
partment of  Worship,  805 ;  M.  Paul  Bert  elected  miaiiteK, 
805 ;  new  portfolios  of  Agriculture  and  Fine  Aria,  901;  di- 
ties  of  the  respective  ministers,  806 ;  area  of  Fnoee,  IN; 
movement  of  population,  806;  rel^ion  of  manriage  to  tbe 
total  population,  806 ;  budget  estimates,  806;  pohtte dctt. 
806 ;  new  army,  807 ;  the  navy,  807 ;  the  foraigB  tasds. 
807 ;  sources  of  the  imports  and  destinatfams  of  te  o- 
ports  for  1880,807;  the  wine  interests.  807;  the  priadial 
articles  of  import  and  export  for  1S8Q,  806;  length  «fni- 
wsys  in  operstion,  808;  statistioa  of  tekfraphs^  908; 
latest  postal  sUtistioa,  808 ;  merchants*  ahipptng  tffl  • 
adopted,  808 ;  number  of  authorised  ssTtngs-baaka  W; 
area  and  population  of  the  Fren^  colonies  and  prstsrtid 
countries.  809;  opening  of  both  Hoosea,  809;  elMtlaor 
officers,  809;  lAon  Say  elected  President  of  the  8«Mtt; 
809  ;  Gambette  elected  President  of  tbe  ChsoWr  of 
Deputies,  809;  extract  fhwn  his  speedi  on  the  oeEsrisa, 
809  ;  treaty  concluded  between  France  and  Tola,  til; 
its  details,  810;  administration  of  afbirs  ta  Algsriatlf : 
area  and  population  of  Algeria,  810 ;  dasslflestlia  ef  pof- 
ulatlon,  810;   flnandal  estimatea,  810; 
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Talae  of  exports  and  importe,  810;  the  merchant  nayj, 

810;  railways,  810;  the  Press  Bill,  811;  M.  Kaqnet's 

Divorce  BUI,  811;  the  Franco-Tunisian  question,  811; 

Oambetta  and  the  scmiin  de  lisU^  811. 
FssLOvaHTTSEx.— Instructions  to  Special  'Envoy  Trescott, 

744,  747;  correspondence  with  the  Chilian  Minister  on 

the  arrest  of  Calderon,  747. 
#Weiu/«.— Statistical  reports,  812;  marked  features  of  recent 

history,  812;  the  Progresaiye  party,  812;  a  suit  in  the 

State  of  Indiana,  812, 818. 
.FuHon  />t«l:.— Useful  apparatus  in  industrial  applications, 

818 ;  description,  818 ;  a  puzziing  problem,  818. 

G 

Gambctta,  Lfiox.— Birth,  818;  education,  813;  career,  814- 
816. 

GAKfUELD.  Jamzs  Abbam.— From  his  election  to  his  inau- 
guration, 817;  Cabinet  and  appointments,  817;  the  at- 
tack upon  him  at  Washington,  818;  treatment,  decline, 
and  death,  818,  819 ;  the  autopsy,  820 ;  letter  resighing 
Ohio  senatorship,  700 ;  obsequies  at  Cleveland,  700. 

Gablavd,  a.  11.— Senator  from  Arkansas,  187;  on  the  frank- 
ing privilege,  140, 141 ;  on  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  at  Washington,  145. 

{rerman  Imperial  Parliament,  The.  —  Composition  of. 
Federal  Council  69  in  number,  Reichstag  or  Diet  897  in 
number,  887;  the  former  appointed  by  the  several  states, 
Uxe  latter  elected  by  universal  suffrage  Ibr  a  term  of  three 
years,  837;  annual  sessions,  may  be  prorogued  or  dis- 
solved, convoked  by  the  Emperor,  887;  the  Federal 
Council  presided  over  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  the 
Diet  by  a  president  elected  by  the  deputies,  837 ;  seven 
standing  committees  of  the  Federal  Council  (army  and 
navy;  tariff  excise,  and  taxes;  trade  and  commerce; 
railroads,  posts,  and  telegraphs;  civil  and  criminal  law; 
financial  accounts ;  and  foreign  aflblrs),  88S ;  Ibmiing  a 
Parliament  a  very  diflScult  question  for  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation  at  the  start,  883 ;  Bismarck^s  policy 
on  this  subject,  838;  system  of  double  Chamber  and 
popular  vote  essential,  though  much  opposed,  888 ;  Bis- 
marck adopts  the  electoral  law  of  1849  of  the  Frankftnrt 
National  Assembly,  833  ;  opposition  to  the  present  com- 
position of  the  Diet,  888 ;  complaints  by  governmental 
organs,  888 ;  disintegration  of  parties,  838 ;  Bismarck 
wants  a  strong  government  (i.  e.,  really  to  have  con- 
trolling power  in  his  own  handsX  338 ;  opposed  to  a 
strong  Reichstag,  888,  389 ;  Blsmarck^s  efforts  and  plans 
in  that  direction,  839  ;  present  strength  of  parties  in 
Parliament,  889;  schemes  of  the  Chancellor  likely  to 
produce  further  trouble,  889. 

Germany^  Empire  (/—Re-established  January  18, 1871, 889 ; 
the  Emperor  and  royal  fomily,  889;  states  composing  the 
empire,  839;  table  of  area  of  the  states,  population,  votes 
In  the  Federal  Council  and  Deputies,  339 ;  table  of  rulen 
of  states  (kioga,  grand  dukes,  princes,  etc.)  and  heirs- 
apparent,  840 ;  population  of  the  chief  cities  (over  20,000), 
840;  tabular  view  of  growth  of  population  since  1816, 
840 ;  emigration  for  the  past  five  years,  and  destinationa, 
840 ;  marriages,  births,  deaths,  etc.,  311;  revenue  and 
expenditures,  341 ;  public  debt  (consisting  of  three  loans) 
jmd  floating  debt,  341 ;  issue  of  paper  money,  311 ;  mili- 
tary forces,  in  time  of  peace,  and  bow  divided,  841 ;  forces 
in  time  of  war,  field  army,  reserves,  and  garrisons,  841, 
842;  seventeen  districts,  with  oorpe  (Tarmie  for  each, 
842  ;  percentage  of  illiterates  among  recruits,  842 ;  navy, 
Teasels  afloat  and  in  course  of  construction,  342 ;  commer- 
dal  navy,  842;  trade  and  commerce  under  Zollverein 
(Customs  Union),  842 ;  tables  of  imports  and  exports, 
812;  movement  of  shipping  in  Oerman  porta,  842,  848; 


postal  statistics, telegraphs,  and  raiht>ads,848;  newspapers 
(in  thirty-one  different  languages),  848;  tobaooo-crop, 
value,  etc ,  843,  844 ;  Parliament  opened  In  February, 
844 ;  speech  from  the  tiirone,  topics  announced  (Work- 
Ingmen's  Accident  Insurance  Bill,  trade-guilds,  biennial 
budgets,  stamp  and  brewing  tax,  etc.),  844  ;  organization 
of  Parliament,  344 ;  Bismarck's  defeaU  (tax  bills,  biennial 
budgets,  and  sessions),  344;  provisions  of  the  Accident 
Insurance  Bill  much  modified,  844 ;  debate  on  the  bill  for 
biennial  sessions  and  budgeta,  844 ;  opposed  by  the  Lib- 
eral party,  844,  845;  referred  to  a  committee,  844,845; 
report  in  ikvor  of  annual  session^  845  ;  Bismarck's  con- 
flict with  Yon  Bennigsen,  845 ;  biennial  budgets  defeat- 
ed, entire  bill  voted  down,  845 ;  Bismarck  defeated  on  the 
brewery -tax,  stamp -tax  modified,  845;  new  elections, 
845;  Bismarck's  electoral  programme  (as  to  taxation, 
finances,  agriculture,  etc.),  845;  not  satisfactory  to  the 
Liberals,  their  declarations  and  claims,  845  ;  strength  of 
parties  in  the  new  Parliament,  845;  oflBcial  statistics  of 
the  election,  845, 846  ;  on  the  whole,  a  Liberal  gain,  846; 
speech  from  the  throne  received  coolly,  measures  an- 
nounced, 846;  organization  of  Parliament,  846;  budget 
discussed,  846;  Richter*s  powerful  speech  against  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  846  ;  position  of  Harabuig  as 
a  fk«e  port,  846;  pressure  to  fbrce  it  into  the  Customs 
Union,  846;  terms  of  admission,  846;  the  Emperor 
meets  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  of  Russia,  846;  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Papal  power,  concessions  to,  846; 
marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  846,  847. 

Oerme^  Vaccination  tcith  2><«ea«e.— Pasteur's  studies  of 
anthrax  and  chicken-cholera,  847 ;  success  and  value  of 
his  experiments  for  the  protection  of  domestic  animala, 
847 ;  microbes  (germs),  how  cultivated  and  used,  847 ; 
effect  of  oxygen  upon  them,  847 ;  vaccination  of  fowls 
acts  as  in  case  of  vaccination  for  small-pox,  847 ;  how  mi- 
crobes are  propagated  and  multiplied,  847 ;  by  process  of 
scission,  not  by  spores,  847 ;  sheep  infected  in  a  strange 
way,  847;  effect  of  inoculating  sheep  with  anthrax  dis- 
ease, 848 ;  the  micro-organism  which  produces  the  sheep- 
disease,  848;  experiment  with  the  virus  of  hydrophobia 
in  case  of  animals,  848;  valuable  results  looked  for,  84S. 

GiKABDUf ,  Emilb  dr.— French  Journalist,  bom  in  SwitzerUmd, 
818 ;  biographical  notice  oi;  848,  849. 

Glacial  Period.— Prooth  that  a  great  part  of  Europe  and 
America  was  once  within  the  region  of  perpetual  ice,  849 ; 
complication  of  the  problem,  849;  different  animals  in 
the  same  geological  strata,  849 ;  Arctic  plants  in  mount- 
ainous regions  of  lower  latitudes,  and  fossil  plants  of 
warmer  climes  in  the  polar  regions,  849 ;  fossil  remains 
gathered  by  travelers,  in  Antarctic  as  well  as  Arctic  re- 
gions, 849;  varied  and  remarkable  distribution  of  plants, 
849 ;  variation  in  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and  in  eccen- 
tricity of  the  earth's  orbit  commonly  assigned  as  cause  of 
glaoiation,  849 ;  cyde  of  obliquity  of  ecliptic  21,000  years, 
849;  during  half  of  this  period  cold  is  greater  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  vice  vtrea^ 
849 ;  ice  accumulating  at  the  south  pole,  849 ;  oscilla- 
tions of  the  ecliptic  of  little  account  now,  much  moro 
important  in  effect  800,000  or  100,000  years  ago,  849 ;  sup- 
posed succession  of  glacial  epoch,  860;  the  excavation 
of  lake  basins  ascribed  to  glacial  action,  850;  enormous 
glaciers  which  formed  the  I^ke  of  Geneva,  850. 

(?/iioo«e.— Definition  ot  saccharine  constituents  of  grapes  and 
other  fitiits,  etc.,  and  saccharine  products  artificially 
formed  from  the  starches,  850;  ordinary  meaning,  thick 
sirup  made  from  oom-staroh,  grape-sugar  name  given 
to  the  solid  product  from  the  same  source,  850 ;  the  term 
In  chemistry,  350;  two  kinds  of  glucose,  dextrogluoose 
and  IsBvoglucose,  850;   the  fbrmer  known  by  various 
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names,  850;  found  In  sweet  fhilts,  cane-sngar,  honey, 
animal  liquids  and  tissnes,  850 ;  anhydroos  glucose  how 
obtained,  850;  solubility  ot  dextrogluoose,  850;  laevo- 
glucose  how  distinguished,  850;  commercial  glucose,  its 
manufltcture  and  appeannoe,  850 ;  extent  of  mannfiict- 
ure  and  capital  employed,  850 ;  process  of  manulketure, 
850,  851;  open  conversion  and  close  conversion  proc- 
esses, 851 ;  grape-sugar  how  made,  851;  chief  use  of 
glucose,  for  making  table  -  sirups,  candlea,  eta,  851 ; 
other  uses,  for  bees*  food,  brewing,  condensing  milk,  etc^ 
851;  grape-sugar  used  to  adulterate  other  sugars,  851 ; 
question  as  to  the  use  of  glucose  as  an  article  of  food, 
851 ;  opinions  of  experimenters,  851, 853 ;  chemical  tests, 
852  ;  processes  for  detecting  starch  glucose  in  refined 
sugar  and  sugar-molasses,  852;  optical  saooharometer, 
852 ;  use  of  strong  methyllo  alcohol  In  detecting  adul- 
teration In  molasses,  852,  858  ;  the  ^*  National  Glucose 
and  Qrape  Sugar  Association,*'  858. 

QoTTLD,  THOMjiS  B.-— An  American  sculptor,  biographical 
notice  of;  858. 

OsAHTiLLS,  EarL  — British  Minister  for  Foreign  AflUra, 
reply  to  Secretary  Blaine  on  the  Panama  Canal,  721, 
722;  second  letter  on  the  subjects  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  and  the  canal,  722. 

Orap&' Culture  in  ths  UwtUd  iSVa^.~Importanoe  of  this 
culture,  858 ;  sUtistics  u  to  California,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Missouri,  and  Georgia,  number  of  acres  planted  in  vines, 
yield  of  wine,  858 ;  grape  and  raisin  industry,  859 ;  Cali- 
fornia the  largest  producer,  854;  value  of  wine  made 
east  ot  the  Bocky  Mountains,  85i ;  kinds  of  grapes  grown 
in  the  various  States,  85* ;  diseases  affecting  the  Ameri- 
can vines,  854. 

Ortat  Britain  and  Iraand.-~Tht  Queen  and  the  royal 
llunlly,  854 ;  the  Cabinet,  854 ;  area  and  popuUtlon  of  the 
British  Empire,  i.e.,  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  and  Cey- 
lon, colonies  and  possessions,  854 ;  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Irehmd,  854 ;  increase  of  population  in  differ- 
ent countries,  855;  number  of  emigrants,  1858-*80  and 
1890, 855;  nationalities  and  destinations,  855;  population 
of  Ireland  (different  religious  denominations),  855 ;  popu- 
lation of  cities  having  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  855 ; 
growth  of  London  since  1801, 855 ;  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures from  1875-*81, 856;  revenue  for  the  past  year,  856 ; 
expenditures,  civil  list,  dvil  service,  array  and  navy,  etc, 
856 ;  public  debt,  856  ;  value  of  Imports  and  exports, 
856 ;  movement  of  shipping  in  foreign  and  cotonial  trade, 
856;  commercial  navy,  sailing-vessels  and  steamers,  857; 
postal  statistics,  857 ;  list  of  English  colonies  and  pos- 
sessions in  Europe,  Asia,  AlHca,  Australasia,  and  Amer- 
ica, 857 ;  area  and  popuUitlon,  857 ;  strength  of  the  r^u- 
lar  army  and  navy,  858;  Irish  Land  Beform  and  the  Irish 
question,  858  ;  Beacoufleld's  strong  repressive  views, 
85S;  pubHe  sentiment  in  fovor  of  sustaining  the  Govern- 
ment, but  aUiors  bloodshed,  858 ;  course  of  the  Tories, 
difficulties  and  perplexities  for  Liberals  and  Conserva- 
tives, 858 ;  land  agitators  get  help  from  the  United  States, 
858;  note  of  revolution  sounded,  no  claims  or  rights  of 
the  landlords  in  the  soil  to  be  recognised,  858;  hope  to 
chase  the  English  out  of  Ireland,  856;  imprisonments  of 
Land-Leaguers  by  the  Government,-  858, 859 ;  sad  state  ot 
aflUn,  850;  fbreign  compUcatious  arranged  in  Al^rhanis- 
tan,  South  Africa,  etc.,  859;  Gladstone  and  the  Greek 
boundary  settlement,  859;  conjoint  movement  with 
France  in  Egypt,  859 ;  party  leaders,  succeeding  Bea- 
consfleld,  85d ;  the  Prime  Minister's  skill  and  ability,  859. 
Session  of  Parliament  memorable,  859, 860;  the  Irish 
land  bOl  and  conatltutlonal  difficulties,  860 ;  the  dMw 
movement,  860;  the  land  bill  and  repressive  acta  really 
a  renunciation  of  principles  of  the  Liberal  party,  860; 
Pamell  and  his  party  in  Parliament,  course  oi;  860 ;  ob- 


structive tactics  of  the  Land-Leagiiein,  860 ;  iBdlfBaOi* 
at  the  course  of  the  Iriah  party,  860;   cuuipatiMa  (is 
note)  of  the  rules  on  thia  subject  in  the  United  Btilei 
Congress  and  the  French  Chamber  of  Depvtita,  M; 
course  of  the  Speaker  alter  a  Ibrty-two  boors*  ssMtaa, 
860,' 861 ;  Idir.  Gkdstone's  motion,  861;  DiUon,  PHsd, 
and  Finegan  **named**  by  the  Speaker  aad  exctudsd  troa 
the  House,  861 ;  twenty-eight  other  Irish  meinbers  liBi- 
kriy  served,  861 ;  reguktloiia  adopted  giving  the  Spakcr 
dictatorial  power,  in  respect  to  debates,  speerhiia,  dt^ 
861 ;  manifesto  of  Irish  members  to  the  Irish  pespK 
861 ;  the  protection  bill,  provisioiu  oC  861;  peace  pnaen*- 
tion  act,  862 ;  snpply  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  India,  S6i ;  eg« 
of  the  Afghan  war  very  great,  8fti ;  loans  voted  far  reieC 
862;  resolutions  censuring  the  Qoverament  for  wltliditv- 
ing  troops  from  Afighanistan,862 ;  the  premier's  tanM 
statement,  reduction  of  the  In^Niie-taLX,  tax  on  iorofi 
spirits,  the ""  death-tax,**  etc,  868;  the  national  debt  grov- 
ing  heavier,  Mr.  GladsUHie*s  appeal  as  to,  86i ;  ptoposid 
replacing  of  short  by  long  annoitiea,  868, 868 ;  chaafe  is 
the  Cabinet,  868;   Irish  land  bill,  Mr.  Gladstoee'i  ei- 
planations  and  statements,  868 ;    the  three  reform  de> 
mandcd— fidr  rents,  fixity  of  teaore,  aad  free  ask,  Ml; 
free  sale  a  much-desired  right,  868  ;  lead  eoort  eonrite^d 
indispensable,  868;   provisions  giving  tenants  eptimi 
access  to  the  court,  868 ;  diveraitiee  in  Irnlsnd  as  tt»  la- 
ants  and  landlords,  large  aad  small  boldinga,  kiMihnMi. 
middlemen,  etc.,  868;  land  oommiasiQa  thos  oeatad  ca 
deteimlne  a  Csir  rent  for  the  hokUa^,  noi  to  be  nbed  fcr 
fifteen  years,  868;  tenant  can  renew  pecpetnalfy,  M; 
fhrther  provisions  as  to  fixing  rent  on  fldr  basis,  861;  eoa- 
ditions  on  which  a  tenant  can  bold  his  fonn  withoat  ^ 
turbance,  864;  benefit  to  Viaseboldnrs  for 
within  sixty  yesrs,  864 ;  arrangement  for  holdera 
since  1870,  864;  holdings  of  less  than  jB30,  864;  pnfi*- 
ions  for  the  benefit  of  htborera,  864  ;  eiioo«vageBBCBli  to- 
ward forming  peasant  proprletariea,  864;  eoamlaiOBa 
can  help  fomllles  to  emigrate,  8d4 ;  debate  on  te  Gov- 
ernment measure  acrlmooloas,  864 ;  PamelTs  sad  HdSM 
Bulen*  ooune,  864, 865;  contest  over  detalla,8e;  biD  ^ 
cussed  fimn  May  86th  to  July  iSd,  865;  emlgratfondnK 
resisted  by  the  Irish  psrty,  865;  members  of  the  ImA 
Commission,  865;  attitudes  of  the  Conservatives  Is  tke 
House  of  Lords,  865 ;  am«idm«nt  exoepdag  *^  Eaglsk- 
managed**  holdings,  866;  threats  of  aboBshing  the  Hosis 
of  Peers,  if  opposed  to  the  people*8  will,  865;  Hoaw  eaa- 
cessions  to  the  Lords*  amendmoita,  865 ;  hmd  bw  let 
finally  agreed  upon,  866;  governmental  chaagcn  Itf; 
trial  of  the  chief  Land-Leagnera,  867  ;  charge  «f  eaa- 
spbacy,  867;  Jury  disagreed,  prisoners  released,  8C7: 
course  of  Boman  CathoHe  prelates  and  elergy,  867;  pre* 
taction  act  aimed  agataist  **  village  tyrants  **  sad  th* 
detestable  crimes,  867 ;  heavy  ehargea  i^aiaet  the  Lsai 
Lesgue,  867 ;  counties  proclaimed,  arrests  made.  «!&, 
867;  nearly 200  «*  suspects**  in  prison,  867;  FteadTiaD- 
tion,  867;  Mr.  Gtadstoae*s  reply,  867,  868;  revolmio— y 
oourse  of  Lsnd-Leaguera,  868 ;  meetiiv  ef  the  LiSfai 
resolutions,  etc,  868;   detennlnatioa  to  pot  deva  lad 
abolish  landlordism,  root  and  branch,  868;  the  Gevan- 
ment  resolves  on  its  conne,  868;  ParaeO  arrcatad.  IS: 
other  arrests  follow,  troops  sent  to  Ireland,  i1sb|iii  «f 
insurrection,  868;  manifesto  from  the  tmprisoosd  < 
of  the  League,  Panell,  Dilkm,  Sexton,  etc.,  869; 
ment  of  the  Government,  qnotation  fttm  the 
869;  connter-proelamatkm  of  the  Oovernmaat, 
ing  the  League,  etc,  869;  fyutber ; 
tion,  869;  corporation  of  Dublln*a 
Boman  GathoUe  Arehblsbop  Croke  •ArM^ 
of  benefits  of  the  land  aet,  870;  rent  not  paid,  jsuy^ 
defense  sssodstion,  870;  landlords  very  aettve,  spH*. 
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applieations  to  Und  court,  ■nb-commiaaioiM,  appeals  to 
the  High  Court  of  Appeals,  870 ;  landlords  dissatisfied, 
870;  redactions  in  rents,  870;  war  steamer  blown  up, 
870;  supposed  oonsplnejr  of  Fenians,  with  headquarters 
In  New  York,  870;  schemes  for  destraetion  of  property, 
etc.,  in  England,  870;  the  Home  Secretary^  statement, 
870,  871 ;  request  made  to  the  United  States  Oorem- 
ooent,  871 ;  some  doubt  as  to  the  matter  of  infernal  ma> 
chines,  etc.,  871;  pasturage  increased,  lire-stock  de- 
creased, 872;  criminal  statistics,  879;  decrMse  in  graver 
crimes,  decrease  in  jurenile  criminality,  etc.,  873;  prog- 
ress of  popular  education,  number  of  schools,  scholars 
registered,  etc^  872,  878;  improvement  in  school-books. 
Increased  number  of  teachers,  voluntary  schools,  cost  of 
s<^ool8,  878;  graduates  of  the  universities  to  become 
teachers,  women  also,  878;  inspectors  of  schools,  878; 
excise  returns,  estimate  of  the  cost  of  beer,  sjrirlts,  wine, 
etc.,  878;  table  of  expenditures  fbr  various  necessariea  of 
HfSB,  superfluities,  etc.,  878,  874. 

Greece.— The  King  and  royal  flunily,  874;  area  snd  popula- 
tion, 874;  receipts  and  expenditures,  874;  foreign  and 
h&me  debt,  874;  army  and  navy,  874;  imports  and  ex- 
ports, value  of,  874 ;  telegraph  lines,  poet-offices,  news- 
papers, 874;  Thessaly  and  Epirus  awarded  to  Greece  by 
the  Berlin  Coniisrenoe,  874 ;  new  loan  voted  and  the  army 
placed  on  a  war  Iboting,  874 ;  no  disposition  to  yield  in 
regard  to  the  acquired  territory,  874,  870;  the  Chamber 
In  session,  stormy  debates,  875;  the  Qreek  army  in- 
creased largely  in  view  of  war  with  Turkey,  875 ;  prepara- 
tions and  movements  of  the  Turks,  875 ;  very  unwilling 
to  cede  anjrthing  to  Greece,  875 ;  circular  note  of  the 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Ailkirs  deprecating  war 
and  advocating  arbitration,  875;  appeal  to  the  Greek 
Government  not  to  fight,  876;  circular  note  firom  the 
Greek  premier  complaining  of  Turkish  procrastination 
etc,  and  demanding  to  be  placed  in  possession  of  the 
territory  assigned,  876;  preliminaries  for  a  conference  of 
the  powers  at  Constantinople,  876 ;  views  of  the  great 
powers  as  to  the  boundary  question,  876;  comphdnts  as 
to  the  sufferings  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  876;  sgreement 
to  suspend  all  hostile  action  for  the  present  pending  the 
conference,  876 ;  the  Turks  propose  to  cede  the  Island  of 
Crete  and  part  of  Thesssly,  876;  determinedly  opposed 
by  the  British  representative,  877 ;  ftirther  steps  and  the 
result,  877 ;  Greece  informed  that  she  must  agree  to  the 
compromise  or  be  left  to  fight  alone,  877 ;  the  new 
boundary-line,  877 ;  territory  ceded  about  two  thirds  of 
the  area  awarded  by  the  Berlin  Conference,  877 ;  popula- 
tion various,  877 ;  particulars  as  to  the  new  boundary- 
Hue,  877;  excitement  and  indignation  among  the  Greeks, 
strong  language  of  the  press,  877, 878 ;  the  Greek  Govern- 
ments acceptance  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  87S;  the 
Turks  urged  by  the  powers  to  come  to  a  speedy  settle- 
ment, 878 ;  Ottoman  demands  rerjected,  879 ;  the  Turks 
proceed  leisurely  to  evacuate  the  ceded  territory,  879; 
some  disputes,  etc,  879 ;  post-office  question,  879. 

Ou€Uemala.—B(mndtaj  question  with  Mexico  unsettled,  879; 
population  of  the  repubUo,  879;  President  and  Cabinet, 
879;  troops  and  police  force,  879 ;  educational  institutions 
In  excellent  condition,  879,  890 ;  national  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures, 880;  national  debt,  880;  returns  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  of  Guatemala,  880 ;  exports  and  imports, 
with  destinations  and  sources,  880 ;  quantity  and  destina- 
tion of  coffee  exported,  880;  imports  ftx)mand  exports  to 
the  United  SUtes,  880 ;  railroad  projects,  880. 

GtnTBAU^B  THo/.— Question  of  Jurisdiction,  381;  settled  In 
fhvor  of  trial  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  881 ;  present- 
ment of  the  grand  jury,  881 ;  Guiteau^s  published  state- 
ment as  to  the  cause  which  led  him  to  assassinate  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  881;  claims  to  be  Innocent  and  without 


malice,  881 ;  the  two  points  of  the  defense,  vtaL,  Insanity 
and  that  the  shooting  was  not  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  President,  881 ;  counsel  and  witnesses  summoned* 
881,  882;  trial,  882-891;  arguments  before  the  jury 
begun  January  12th,  898;  the  prosecution  occupy  two 
days,  the  defense  nearly  five  days,  898 ;  Guiteau  allowed 
to  read  a  speech  (already  published),  898;  closing  ad- 
dress for  the  Government,  898, 894 ;  the  judge's  chsrge 
to  the  jury  quoted  neariy  in  fiiU,  894-897;  conclusion  of 
the  charge,  giving  the  two  pictures  of  the  prisoner's 
natural  endowments  and  life  and  career,  898;  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  (January  25, 1882),  »  guUty  as  indicted,''  898 ; 
outbreaks  of  Guiteau,  898 ;  his  counsel's  request  to  file 
exceptions,  etc.,  898;  the  jury  discharged,  899;  Guiteau 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  June  80th,  899.  (See  <i0*a, 
**  Insanity  as  a  Defense  for  Crime,"  pp.  480-485.) 
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Halsteao,  Biokasd  Fbxdxbick.— Miijor  in  the  United  States 
Army,  biographical  notice  oi;  899. 

Hakbis,  I.  G.— Senator  from  Tennessee,  187 ;  on  question  of 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  at 
Wsshingtott,  148. 

Havin,  EmAsnrs  O.— An  American  educator  and  clerg]rman, 
biographies]  notice  oi;  899. 

Hatmsbub,  HninucH  Cabl,  Bsron.— Austrian  Prime  Min- 
ister, biographical  notice  of,  899, 400. 

Eearinnf^  or  Cb/or-i7(0ariii{^.— Meaning  of  the  expression, 
viz.,  certain  colors  aooompanying  the  perception  of  music- 
sounds  or  noises,  400;  deserlptton  of  the  phenomenon 
with  experiments,  etc,  400;  curious  results,  400. 

EecMmg  qf  JToimm.— Experiments  of  engineers,  400 ;  srrange- 
ment  for  burning  ooke  and  gas  together  in  an  open  fire- 
place, 400;  Dr.  Siemens's  ingenious  grate,  400;  greater 
heat  given  out,  and  very  economical,  400. 

Hmnn,  John  MABmr.— Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Mil- 
waukee, biographica]  notice  of,  400, 401. 

Bidd0n4is.Sew  mineral  found  in  North  Carolina  (named 
after  its  discoverer,  W.  £.  Hidden),  401 ;  beautiftil  color, 
hardness,  etc.,  of  the  crystals,  401 ;  most  beautlftal  and 
valuable  of  American  gems,  401 ;  called  by  lapidaries 
litMa-emerald,  401 ;  discovery  announced  in  1879, 401. 

Hill,  B.  H.— Senator  from  Georgia,  187  ;  on  the  electoral 
vote  of  Georgia,  179. 

HoLLAnn,  JoeiAH  GiLBKBT. — An  American  journalist  and 
author,  biographical  notice  oi^  401,  402. 

Hungary. —K  part  of  the  Anstro  -  Hungarian  monarchy 
(which  see),  402;  officers  of  the  (Jovemment,  408;  area 
and  population,  408;  receipts  snd  expenditures,  public 
debt,  403;  import  tax  adopted,  408;  commercial  relations 
with  Germany,  408;  new  elections  for  the  Diet,  Govern- 
ment gains,  408;  settlement  of  the  Military  Frontier 
with  Croatia,  408 ;  the  city  of  Flume  given  to  Hungary, 
4118 ;  agitation  against  the  Jews,  408 ;  attitude  of  the 
Government,  408,  404. 

HrBLBUT,  Stbphxit  a.— Minister  of  the  United  States  to 
Peru,  788;  letter  to  Gsrda,  denying  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Pieroht  government,  788,  789 ;  letter  to  the  Chilian 
Admiral  Lynch  on  the  conditions  of  peace,  789. 

Hydrodynamio  AnalogUs  to  EUetricUy  and  Magnet- 
ism.— Present  view  of  electricity,  404 ;  experiments  of 
Bjerknes  of  Ghristianla,  Norway,  producing  by  simple 
mechanical  means  most  of  the  ftmdamental  phenomena 
of  electricity  and  magnetism,  404;  detsils  (with  illustra- 
tions) of  his  experiments,  404, 405 ;  curious  and  interest- 
ing results,  405;  outcome  of  these  experiments  as  to 
magnetism,  405;  Bjerknes  still  at  work  at  his  Investiga- 
tions, 405. 
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/o«,  Fof .— DiseoTery  of  Professor  T.  Csraelly  ms  to  ice  under 
exceedingly  low  pressore,  405;  experiments  upon  water, 
with  carious  results,  405, 406 ;  mlso,  ss  to  mercorie  dilo- 
ride,  406. 

77/in<>ic— Session  of  the  Leglslatare  from  January  to  June, 
406 ;  whole  number  of  bills  Introdoeed,  number  sent  to 
the  Ooyemor,  406 ;  subject  of  temperance  taken  up,  pro- 
hibition bill  introduced,  amendment  to  the  State  Consti- 
tution proposed,  406;  resolutions  as  to  the  management 
of  raiktMul  corporations,  406,  407;  the  Committee  on 
Railroads  instructed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  pooUng, 
ni^ust  discriminations,  the  issuing  of  stock  in  excess, 
etc,  407;  no  act  passed  on  the  subject,  407;  the  com- 
pulsory  education  bill,  main  feature  quoted,  407;  the  act 
to  prevent  and  punish  the  adulteration  and  sale  of  any 
article  of  food,  or  drink,  or  medicine,  407  ;  stringent  pro- 
TisionB,  severe  penalties,  407 ;  the  two  distinctions  as  to 
articles  injurious  to  health,  and  articles  not  injurious : 
the  first  is  a  crime,  the  second  (unless  clearly  marked  on 
every  package)  a  fraud,  407;  the  curious  plea  allowed  as 
to  the  knowledge  of  violating  the  act,  407 ;  the  act  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle, 
407,  408;  the  traffic  in  deadly  weapons  regulated,  minors 
not  allowed  to  become  purchasers,  403;  the  marriage  law 
amended,  408;  the  insurance  also,  408;  the  change  in 
revenue  law,  40S  ;  the  manufltcture  of  ** bogus  butter** 
forbidden,  403;  an  act  regulating  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy, 409;  the  mode  of  raising  the  revenue  for  State 
purposes  agitated,  408;  the  previous  efliorts  in  this  direc- 
tion, 408;  two  measures  proposed,  one  to  raise  revenue 
from  railroad,  express,  telegraph,  and  insurance  corpora- 
tions ;  the  other  to  try  and  equalize  the  apportionment  of 
taxation,  by  appointing  a  commission  on  revenue  reibrm, 
etc,  408;  no  specific  action  taken,  409;  eight  acts  relat- 
ing to  revenue  adopted,  409. 

Apportionment  of  the  State  into  districts  (twenty)  for 
election  of  members  of  Congress,  409 ;  State  debt  extin- 
guished, 409 ;  papers  on  birds  and  fishes  of  the  State, 
foods  for  these,  etc,  409 ;  also,  on  food  of  beetles,  410 ; 
the  State  Industrial  University,  410;  results  quoted 
as  fhiits  of  carpenters*  and  machine  shops,  410 ;  publio 
interest  in  the  proposed  canal  from  Davenport  on  the 
Mississippi  to  Hennepin  on  the  Illinois  River,  410  ;  trade 
interests  of  Chicago  endangered,  St  Louis  apparently 
grasping  the  scepter  of  the  grain-trade,  410;  conventions 
held,  410 ;  resolutions  at  once  held  at  Davenport,  ui^ng 
on  improvement  of  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
410 ;  decline  in  breadstufib  received  in  Chicago,  increase 
in  the  flour*  trade,  411 ;  table  of  receipts  and  shipments 
of  breadstuflh,  provisions,  live-stock,  etc,  daring  tho 
year,  compared  with  those  of  1880,  411 ;  great  increase 
in  business  transactions,  411 ;  table  of  equalized  value  of 
lands,  lots,  and  personal  property  (other  than  railroad)  in 
the  State  for  1  SSI,  411 ;  population  of  the  State  by  coun- 
ties, according  to  the  census  of  1330,  with  corresponding 
figures  for  1870,  412. 

Immigration.— 'IncrenM  of  immigrants,  412 ;  nearly  600,000 
in  ISSO,  412;  arrivals  at  the  port  of  New  York,  412; 
classified  according  to  thefr  nativity,  412 ;  destinations  of 
immigrants,  412 ;  arrivals  at  other  ports,  whole  number  of 
arrivals  daring  ten  years,  418;  immigration  from  British 
'North  American  provinces,  418;  immigration  from  Rus- 
sia (Mennonites  and  JewsX  418;  Chinese  immigration 
through  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  418;  table  showing 
immigrants  (and  nationalities)  from  1788  to  ISSO,  418,  414; 
rules  established  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  at 
New  York,  examinations,  care,  medical  inspection,  etc. 


414;  Bureoa  of  Information,  L«bor  Bureau,  usfMaf 
of,  414. 

InabiUty  or  DitabUity  qf  a  Prttident^VmtAtaA  6a^ 
field's  k>ng  illness  brmight  on  a  diacuaskio  on  this  poist, 
414 ;  language  of  the  C<mstitation,  414 ;  meaning  of  "Is- 

•  obiUty  **  and ''  disabiUty,*^  414 ;  qneotlon  never  adJndftesM 
as  to  whether  the  Yice-Fftaldent  became  Preddol,  or 
was  only  to  **  act  as  President,**  415 ;  course  puiind 
when  Harrison  died,  John  Tyler  waa  addressed  as  "  Pns- 
ident,**  and  so  in  subsequent  cmsao,  415;  in  Gaffiaift 
ease,  question  as  to  what  oonatitiited  "laahillty,*'  lod 
how  it  was  to  be  determined,  415;  no  oecka 
on  the  questions  raised,  415;  opinions  given  by 
persons,  Messrs.  Thompson,  Hendrteko,  TrnmbfoO,  415, 
416;  Judge  Cooley*s  view,  Congress  the  proper  tribml 
to  determine  this  matter,  416;  General  B.  F.  Batkr*i 
opinion,  no  need  of  legislation,  416 ;  Professor  T.  ¥. 
Dwigfat,  of  New  York,  holds  inability  and  dtaabiltj  ts 
be  equivalent,  and  to  be  determined  by  judicial  proeed- 
ure,  416,  417;  (brther  queotioo  as  to  disability  of  bslfc 
President  and  Yice-Prealdent,  417 ;  language  of  the  Coa- 
sUtution,  417 ;  there  was  no  President  pro  tempen  of 
the  Senate,  and  no  Speaker  of  the  House  at  the  fioA, 
417;  are  Senators  and  Representatives  '^oOlcefB**  of  tki 
United  SUtesr  417;  the  new  President  called  tttcBtka 
to  the  subject  in  his  first  message,  417;  taken  iq»  is  thi 
Senate,  Senator  Beck*s  iweamble  and  resohitiaB,  417;  kdi 
introduced  by  Garland,  of  Arkansas,  making  the  Ssoe- 
tary  of  State,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Tireinrj,  or  te 
Secretary  of  War,  to  act  In  caoe  of  the  death  or  dissbBly 
of  the  President  and  Yice-Presldent,  417, 41S;  brief  de- 
bate, subject  went  over  to  18SS;  418. 

/n<2ia.— Yloeroy,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  ExMstire 
and  Legislative  Council,  418;  area  and  popuktioo,  41?; 
receipts  and  expenditures,  publie  debt,  418;  firtfrsstd 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  year,  418 ;  estttnati  ftir 
next  year  rather  uncertain,  owing  to  fliMtuatiocM  la  ofiiiB 
revenue,  losses  by  exchange,  and  uncertain  horresta,  411; 
grants  made  by  Parliament,  419 ;  cost  of  the  Ji%^  w 
nearly  used  up  the  liunine  ftand,  419;  one  half  to  be  mei 
in  constructing  protective  works,  419 ;  prospect  Jbr  tte 
ftiture  not  satisfactory  as  to  revMiue,  419;  eArts  lad 
plans  for  improvSlnent  in  this  respect,  419 ;  cost  of  «s- 
structing  productive  public  works,  419,  420;  kaas  as 
good  terms,  420 ;  census  of  India,  total  popoktioa,  alwtf 
provlnoes,420;  effectsof  the  fkmineontheqnestieBofevw- 
population,  420;  steps  suggested  against  devosttfiass  of 
flunine,  420;  about  half  the  area  of  India  Is  cultivated, 
but  the  system  of  fkrming  rude  and  ineffective,  4i0, 411; 
if  the  soU  were  wcQ  cultivated  the  yield  would  be  ssfi- 
cient  to  meet  all  contingencies  of  droughts,  fluniMS,  hh 
cust  and  rat  plagues,  421 ;  development  of  resonroes  aste 
way,  421 ;  British  rule  in  India  a  pure  military  despotin. 
country  restive  under  it  and  ground  down  into  povertr. 
421 ;  some  improvement  looked  and  In^wd  for,  4il ;  nO- 
roads,  developing  mineral  wealth,  cotton  my^i^fc^tmriBf. 
etc,  expected  to  be  of  service,  421 ;  sodden  chsofM  ts 
governmental  policy  and  <^cers  very  aggTavatisf,  tO, 
422;  land  reform  in  Bengal,  422  ;  Mysore  rcsUxed  te m- 
tive  rule,  422 ;  danger  of  outbreako,  422 ;  the  Khemr  •«( 
and  Babajee  the  loader,  422;  oonspirory  in  Koliparc. 
422 ;  Brahmanical  conspirades  in  'Western  Indim  49; 
protest  of  the  Indian  Government  against  evaessttaf 
Candahar,  428;  several  border  outbreaks,  423;  tte  aw 
Governor  of  Madras,  428. 

Indiana. — Scssbn  of  the  Legislature,  423 ;  Senator  electtd. 
428;  Joint  resolution  as  to  sokiiers  of  the  Mexicaa  Wwhi 
joined  the  rebellion,  423 ;  important  tax  bill,  so  ts  t» 
reach  untaxed  property,  bonds,  notes,  sleepiag-oan.  He 
423, 424  ;  exemptions,  424;  tho  whippiay-post  bit  hOd. 
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424;  pkn  to  improve  th«  condition  of  pauper  dhlldren , 
424;  the  compnlsorj  education  bill  did  not  pass,  424; 
proposed  mode  of  enforcing  education,  424,  425 ;  law  tor 
selecting  and  drawing  juries,  Jury  commissioners,  the 
oath,  mode  of  drawing  names,  etc^  425;  rote  on  the  con- 
atitutionol  amendments  retaken,  425,  426  ;  objects  of 
these  amendments,  425;  special  session  of  the  Legislo- 
tare,  426 ;  action  ss  to  the  liquor  law,  etc.,  426 ;  rules  as 
to  married  women  making  contracts,  426 ;  law  revision 
commissioners,  426;  area  devoted  to  the  production  of 
cereals,  the  tobacco-crop,  426,  427 ;  diseases  of  domestio 
animals,  427;  oool-minlng  and  stone-quonying,  427 ;  Fish 
Commissioner,  prison  expenses.  Insane  and  Blind  Asy- 
lums, eUx,  427 ;  relative  value  of  the  cost  of  machinery 
to  the  agricultural  product,  427,  428;  population  of  the 
State  by  counties,  428. 

Jndiffo,  Arti/Mal  ProdtuUion  q^.— Great  achievement  of 
the  coal-tar  industry,  428 ;  Professor  Biyer^s  discovery, 
428 ;  description  of  the  mode  of  studying  out  the  prob- 
lem, 428,  429;  difficult  to  obtain  materials  in  a  state  of 
purity,  429;  expensive  process  of  producing  artificial 
indigo,  429;  valuable  results  thus  &r— more  to  be  ex- 
pected, 429;  calico-printers*  Interests,  429. 

Tnsanity  €u  a  D^enae  far  Oime.— President  Garfield's 
murder  gave  rise  to  the  first  discussion  of  the  subject, 
429 ;  what  constitutes  insanity,  how  for  it  destroys  re- 
sponsibility, and  whether  the  insane  should  be  punished, 
429;  Dr.  Seguin's  six  categories  of  persons  subject  to 
mental  sberration— epileptics,  sudden  Airy,  ftmctional  in- 
sanity, special  mania,  and  feeble-minded,  429, 480;  holds 
that  an  these  should  be  liable  to  punishment,  480;  Dr. 
Jewell  gives  three  groups  of  cases— strong  impulse  to  a 
particular  act,  overpowering  dehisions,  monomania,  480; 
holds  that  each  case  needs  to  be  examined  by  itseli;  and 
.  suggests  an  expert  commission,  480 ;  Dr.  Folsom  regards 
the  subject  as  very  complicated,  430 ;  only  safe  grounds  to 
go  upon  in  dedding  the  responsibility  of  the  insane,  480; 
I>r.  Elwell  does  not  believe  in  *'  moral  insanity**  as  a  de- 
fense for  crime,  480,  481 ;  holds  that  the  insane  should  be 
punished,  481;  Dr.  Hammond  on  the  **  Punishability 
of  the  Insane,**  481 ;  holds  that  insane  people,  of  various 
sorts,  should  be  held  liable  to  punishment,  481 ;  Insane 
persons  moved  by  hope  of  reward  and  fear  of  punish- 
ment, 481 ;  the  course  to  be  pursued,  481 ;  E.  B.  Uill 
holds  that  insanity  is  not  k  defense  for  crime  at  all,  481 1 
the  two  Sims  of  punishment — to  prevent  repetition  of 
offense,  and  to  warn  others,  431 ;  guilt  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question,  law  punishes  criminal  acts  without  regard 
to  their  moral  aspects,  481 ;  danger  fh)m  on  insane  mur- 
derer quite  OS  great  as  from  a  sane  one,  481, 482 ;  more 
reason  for  death  penalty  on  the  former  than  on  the  lat- 
ter, 482;  Judicial  definitions,  precedents,  etc.,  482;  Lord 
Hole,  Justice  Tracy,  Lord  Denman,  Chief-Justice  Tindal, 
opinions  of,  quoted,  432;  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  the 
United  States,  482;  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  the 
prevailing  test  in  the  Federal  courts  and  many  States, 
482;  modified  In  others,  488;  rule  of  evidence  as  to  the 
proof  of  insanity  not  agreed  upon,  488 ;  three  different 
rules  given  (1.  Insanity  must  be  proved  by  preponderating 
evidence;  2.  It  must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt ;  8.  If  the  jury  have  a  reasonable  doubt  they  must 
acquit),  483;  inconsistent  decisions  In  different  States, 
488;  cases  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  quoted,  438; 
trial  of  Elizabeth  Coleman  for  the  murder  of  G.  T.  Coles, 
December,  ISSl,  Chief-Justice  Davis*s  charge  to  the  Jury 
quoted,  438, 434;  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  bear- 
ing on  this  subject,  484 ;  case  of  J.  B.  Graves,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  484 ;  quotation  jfrom  the  Judge's  charge,  434, 
485 ;  the  burden  of  proof  of  insanity  rests  on  the  accused, 
484,  485 ;  every  man  sane  till  proved  insane,  484,485. 


Jnterocianie  Canal,-^See  Panama  Canal.) 

InUmaUonal  Monetary  0>Verence.  —  (See  Bi-mxtallio 
Stand  AKD.) 

/awa.— Presidential  vote,  485;  Greenback  State  Convention, 
485;  platform  adopted,  demands  as  to  money,  national 
debt,  railroad  rates  of  freight,  patent-right  htws,  rights 
of  women,  etc,  485 ;  resolutions  sympathizing  with  the 
Land  League  of  Ireland,  favoring  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people  for  President  and  Yioe- President,  485;  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention,  platform  of,  as  to  tariff  leform,  i 
sumptuary  laws,  monopolies,  official  corruption,  485, 486 ;  I 
Bepnbllcan  State  Convention,  platform  of;  as  to  impw- 
tant  questions  of  policy  and  government,  Garfield*8 
election,  internal  Improvements,  railroads,  patent-rights, 
commerce  in  meats  and  live  animals,  486;  candidates  for 
Governor  and  other  officers  of  State,  435, 486;  Bepnbll- 
can ticket  elected,  486;  composition  of  the  Legislature, 
486 ;  the  finances  of  the  State  in  a  good  condition,  486 ;  x«- 
ceipts  and  disbursements  of  the  general  revenueikmd,  486 ; 
prosperous  state  of  public  finances,  487 ;  biennial  finan- 
cial statement,  487 ;  educational  statistics,  487;  State  in- 
stitutions, 487;  proposed  State-Prison  reforms,  487,  488; 
proposal  to  inhibit  the  sending  of  truant  children  from 
the  East,  488;  criminal  statistics,  488;  Insurance,  488; 
railroad  construction,  488 ;  property  valuation,  438 ;  live- 
stock census,  488;  public  schools,  488 ;  county  Indebted- 
ness, 488;  Industrial  statistics,  489 ;  crops,  489 ;  prohibi- 
tion amendment,  489  ;  prohibitionist  association,  489 ; 
resolutions,  489 ;  brewers*  convention,  489 ;  resolutions, 
440;  brewing  Industry,  440;  population  by  counties, 
440. 

lilam^  Vie  Future  qf.— Numerical  strength  of  the  four  great 
Mohammedan  sects,  440 ;  their  common  doctrines,  440, 
441 ;  census  of  the  Mecca  pilgrimage  and  the  Mohammedan 
world  by  countries,  441 ;  sects  of  the  Sunnites :  Hanefites, 
Malekites,  Shafites,  441 ;  the  ShUtes,  441 ;  the  Abadhiyeh, 
441 ;  the  Wohabite  reformers,  441 ;  Ottoman  Mohammed- 
ans, 441, 442 ;  the  caliphate,  442;  movement  to  exalt  the 
authority  of  the  Caliph,  442 ;  Panislamic  schemes  of  Ab- 
dul-Aziz and  Abdul-Homid,  442;  Midhat*s  anti-Turkish 
schemes,  442, 448 ;  predominance  of  Islamic  ideas  in  the 
8ultan*s  palace,  443 ;  plan  to  elevate  the  Shereef  of  Mecca 
to  the  caliphate,  443;  forestalled  by  Abdul-Hamld,  448; 
he  heads  the  Panislamic  movement,  443 ;  its  active  prop- 
agation, 443 ;  effect  in  Northern  Africa,  443 ;  great  change 
in  1882  prophesied,  444 ;  rival  Messiahs,  444;  El  Mehdi, 
444;  the  Sultan's  machinations  to  retain  the  spiritual 
headship,  444;  murder  of  the  Shereef  Husseyn,  444 
prospects  of  an  Arabian  caliphate,  444 ;  sacred  books  of 
the  Mohammedans,  444,  445;  the  Koran,  444;  the  Bun 
nat,  444 ;  the  IJma,  445 ;  the  Quios,  445  ;  schools  of  doc 
trine,  445 ;  Arab  rationalism,  445 ;  spread  of  liberal  ideas, 
445;  political  situation  of  the  Moslem  powers,  445. 

iZa/y.— Boyal  fiunily,  445,  446 ;  area  and  population,  446;  vi 
tal  statistics,  446;  emigration,  446 ;  population  of  cities 
446;  Cabinet  offlcere,  44C;  receipts  and  expenditures, 
446;  public  debt,  446;  army,  446,  447;  navy,  447;  tan 
ports  and  exports,  447 ;  navigation,  447 ;  raihroads  and 
telegraphs,  447 ;  political  situation,  447,  448;  conditions 
of  foreign  policy,  447,  448 ;  internal  situation,  448 ;  elec- 
toral reform,  449,  449 ;  oppressive  taxation,  449 ;  abolition 
of  the  grist-tax,  449  ;  new  election  law,  449  ;  the  Tunis 
question,  449;  Cabinet  crisis,  449,  450;  relations  of  the 
parties,  450 ;  second  crisis,  450 ;  new  ministry,  450 ;  Mar- 
seilles riot,  450;  anti-clerical  ferment,  450;  disturbances 
at  the  burial  of  Pius  IX,  450 ;  agitation  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Papal  guarantees,  451 ;  royal  meeting  at  Yienno,  451 ; 
growth  of  the  newspaper  press,  451 ;  earthquake  at  Ga- 
samlcclola,  451 ;  census,  451 ;  extradition  of  RandaTzo 
the  bandit,  452. 
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Japan.—The  Mlkftdo,  452 ;  area  and  populatioD,  492 ;  ibrvigii 
reoidentfl,  4SQ;  receipts  and  expendltorea,  4SS;  debt, 
4&8;  aocua  and  poUtical  tranifbnnatlon,  468;  the  Dai- 
mlos,  4fi8 ;  Samoraia,  458 ;  Bhintoiam,  458 ;  the  UaiTenitj 
of  Toklo,  463,  454 ;  system  of  telegraphy,  454;  postal  sU- 
ttetlcs,  451 ;  agriealtural  department,  454  ;  territorial  di- 
▼isions,  454;  the  system  of  goyemment,  4M,  455;  sn- 
preme  council,  454;  political  leaders,  454;  senate,  455; 
local  assemblies,  455;  corrency,  455;  military  system, 
455;  strength  of  the  army,  455;  rural  poUce,  455;  naiiga- 
tloD,  455, 454 ;  commerce,  456. 

Jeiof,  thHr  JVumben  and  thsir  PerueuUons  in  Germany 
and  BuaHa.— Jewish  population  of  the  world,  456 ;  of 
the  various  countriea,  456 ;  anti-Semitic  agitation  in  Ger- 
many, 456,  45T;  the  class  which  is  attacked,  456, 457; 
the  (knits  they  are  accused  of;  457 ;  proposed  restrictiye 
measures  sgainst  them,  457 ;  their  replies,  457 ;  anti-Jew- 
ish  feeling  in  Bussia,  458;  outbreak  at  EUzsbethgrad, 
458 ;  malicious  proclamations,  458 ;  disturbance  at  Smielo, 
458;  riots  at  KicT,  456 ;  various  outbreaks,  458;  disor- 
der spreads  through  Great  BussIa,  450 ;  riot  at  Odessa, 
459 ;  delusions  of  the  peasantry,  460 ;  orderly  beharior  of 
the  Poles,  450;  extent  of  the  disorders,  460;  Warsaw 
riots,  460;  arson,  460;  pillage,  460;  measures  taken  by 
the  GoTemment,  460 ;  Imperial  proclamation,  460^  461 ; 
arrests  of  rioters,  461. 

JoHVSOir,  Abbxh.— Sketch  of  his  life,  461. 

JoHU,  Jouif  B.— ijoerican  soldier,  461 ;  biographical  sketch, 

461,  462. 

•/tt^— Botanical  description,  46S;  industrial  uses,  46S;  quan- 
tity Imported  into  the  United  States,  462;  conditions  of 
the  trade,  462;  introduction  of  the  culture  in  Louisiana, 

462,  468. 


Kaln OKT,  Count  GusTAT.— Austrian  Prime  Minister,  468 ; 
biographical  account,  468. 

Xamaa. — Election  returns,  468 ;  the  Legislature,  468 ;  acts 
of  the  session,  468-465;  cattle-disease  act,  468;  act  regu- 
lating the  reform  school  management,  468 ;  claims  against 
the  United  States  credited  to  the  sinking  ftmd,  464 ;  reve- 
Due  bin,  464;  act  to  enforce  prohibition,  464;  text  of  law, 
464,  465;  pay  of  county  scho<rf  superintendents,  465; 
cereal  product  of  the  dlflleTent  counties,  466;  ItTe-stock 
statistics,  466;  cheese  and  butter,  466;  Tarious  crops, 
466;  property  sssessment,  466;  drought  snd  chinch-bugs, 
467;  school  fund,  467;  public  schools,  467;  State  debt, 
467;  railroads,  467;  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  new  liquor  laws,  467 ;  Judicial  decision  on  the  status 
of  legislators  from  unorganized  counties,  46S ;  coal  pro- 
duction, 468;  population  by  counties,  468. 

JTenfucJky.— Election  returns,  463 ;  Constitutional  Conyen- 
tk>n  defeated,  468;  difBcnlty  of  obtaining  a  revision,  468, 
460;  proposal  to  disregard  the  constitutional  prescrip- 
tions, 469;  Prohibition  party  organized,  469 ;  platform, 
469 ;  legislatiTe  session,  469 ;  Treasury  statement,  469 ; 
temporary  loans,  469 ;  improTementln  flnanoes,  469 ;  pro- 
posed plan  to  meet  deficit,  470;  outstanding  bonds,  470; 
revision  of  school  laws,  470;  Agricultural  OoUege,  470; 
normal  school,  470;  geological  survey,  470;  abolition  of 
the  contract  system  in  the  Penitentiary,  470, 471;  Peni- 
tentiary, 471;  railroad  assessment,  471;  property  valua- 
tion, 471 ;  idiocy,  471 ;  United  States  revenue,  471 ;  navi- 
gation improvements,  471 ;  crop  statistics,  471 ;  popuhi- 
tlon  of  cities  and  towns,  471 ;  of  State  by  counties,  472. 

KiLPATUoK,  JvDSoir,  Minister.— Notc  to  the  ChUian  Minis- 
ter contradicting  Minister  Huribut's  statement  of  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States,  740. 


Land  Tmitr*  in  A*ropSL— EnUgfatancd  laws  of  the  UsM 
SUtes  relating  to  tend  tennre,  472  ;  foodal  wtrhtfcMiia 
Europe,  472 ;  the  cause  of  the  FreDeh  Bevotatte,  411; 
Stein's  reforms  in  Prussia,  472;  478 ;  frw  sale  *«*«»*-^. 
478 ;  commutation  of  feudal  doaa,  4T8 ;  tranafBr  ef  dit 
fee  from  nobles  to  peasant  pn^Mietora,  478 ;  wtsblab 
ment  of  tenant  rights  In  AnatrlA,  4«S;  ereatioB  «f  t 
peasant  proprietary,  478;  origin  of  scifioai  in  BsMlii, 
478;  eaumcipatlon  ctf  the  iorih,  478;  aboJitioa  of  dit 
feudal  system  In  Spain,  478, 474;  in  Italy,  474;  prsMsc 
agrarian  condition  In  £ar(q;»ean  ooimtztoa,  414;  ths  kad 
question  in  Englaod,  474, 475. 

Lurs,  JoBKPH.— American  general,  475;  eareer  and  tett, 
475. 

Lafbam,  Evvsini  O.—EIected  Senator  from  New  Toik,ii8; 
biographical  notice,  648. 

Xa«0,  OontUiuHonal :  ita  JUemt  J'ro^reas.— Expaasioi  af 
Federal  authority  sinoe  the  war,  475 ;  powers  of  Goagmi 
enlarged  by  the  poti-Mhun  amendments,  475;  tBtaipM> 
tation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  475, 476 ;  dceWoa  is 
Strauder  against  West  Ylrglttln,475;  Coogreaa  sathv^ 
Ized  to  protect  the  colored  race  In  tbo  enjoyment  ef  sful 
dTll  rights,  475 ;  definition  of  dvU  rights.  475, 476;  lighl 
to  serve  ss  Jurors,  476;   TirginIn  Jury  caeea,  471;  as 
Stste  can  exclude  negroes  ftom  Juries  by  reeaon  of  tMr 
color,  476 ;  dissenting  opinion  of  Justioea  Field  snd  (St 
ford,  476, 477;  case  of  Judge  Colea,  477;  Indicted  «Btte 
charge  of  excluding  blaidLa  tram  Jary-pan^a,  477 ;  dadM 
that  Congress  has  power  to  punish  State  oOloers  foroA- 
eial  acts,  477;  the  doctrine  laid  down  In  espoHflHr 
ginia,  477 ;  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Held,  471,  €<8; 
Siebold  and  Clarke  cases,  478, 479 ;  Congreaa  can  poU 
State  election  officers  for  violations  of  State  laws  siKl* 
f  ng  congressional  electiona,  478 ;   text  of  the  o|iiBloa  is 
the  Clarke  case,  478, 479 ;  dissenting  opinion  of  Josttoi 
Held,  479 ;  esse  of  Tennessee  sgainst  Dmvis,  479 ;  kv  of 
Congress  sutkorizing  the  tnnsfer  to  Federal  courts  of 
esses  sgainst  revenue  oflloers  for  acts  d<Mie  when  in  di»> 
charge  of  their  duties,  479 ;  trial  of  Davis  for  Dsrte 
removed  to  Federal  court  under  this  law,  430 ;  held  ttst 
the  authority  to  carry  out  all  powers  granted  by  the  Cos- 
stitution  covered  the  set,  4S0 ;  Justice  Strong  oa  ths  ab- 
solute powers  of  Congress  within  the  ConstitaticmiSO; 
minority  opinion  that  murder  within  State  Jnriadktkit  ii 
a  State  offense,  but  not  punlshnble  by  any  Federal  iHt- 
ute,  480, 481 ;  same  doctrine  advanced  in  Tliglaia  i«alBit 
Bives,  481 ;  categories  of  causes  removable  to  Fsdasl 
courts  by  virtue  of  recent  acts  of  Congress,  4iSl;  aaj 
non-resident  defendant  allowed   recourse   to    Fsdasl 
courts,  481 ;  plaintUf  or  defendant  given  the  rigkt  os 
alleging  prejudice  or  local  influence,  481 ;  the  optko  ftM 
At  any  time  before  final  submission  of  the  esse,  4SS; 
causes  msde  removable  when  both  parties  are  iiuateei 
dents.  482 ;  decisions  declaring  that  all  subjects  sfteted 
at  all  by  United  States  sUtutes  af«  within  Federal  Jarts- 
diction  under  these  laws,  488;  agreement  not  to  brisf 
suit  in  Federal  courts  unconstitutional,  489 ;  cunstriKtiBa 
of  the  constitutionsl  dauae  authorizing  Congress  to  rsfo* 
late  commerce,  482 ;  Federal  cognisance  of  transportstiss 
on  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  482, 481;  eeie 
of  the  Daniel  Ball,  4S8 ;  case  of  Lord  againat  StoaoMMP 
Company,  488. 

Lawbinob,  William  Bbacb.— American  Jurist,  4aMS; 
desth,  4S8;  education,  4S8;  dipknuatk  employwen. 
488,  484;  writings,  4Si;  servioea  as  an  lataMttaBBl 
Jurisconsult,  484, 485;  personal  charaetertstks,  485. 

Lbxblloeb,  Luo.— Canadian  stateaman,  485;  pabUe 
486. 
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LswnrHAnTX,  Coaot.— Swedish  Hinistar  in  Wublngton, 
dediloo  in  the  Bnxzi  ctM,  eiJMHT. 

UUraktrt^  Ameriean^  in  1881.~StotiBties,  485,  486;  theo- 
logical and  religloaa  pobUeatioDa,  486,  487 ;  phikMophy, 
487;  natoral  science,  487;  technical  works,  487,  488; 
medical  sdence,  48S;  works  on  law  and  government, 
488i,469;  biography  and  memoirs,  489i;  Utenoy  history, 
489, 490;  historical  works,  490 ;  education  and  philology, 
490 ;  political  economy  and  social  science,  490, 491 ;  poe- 
try and  the  drama,  491 ;  arts  and  mnsic,  499 ;  trayel  and 
description,  49S;  JaTenile  ttteratore,  499, 498;  American 
lletSon,  498;  repu'bUcations  and  translations,  498. 

lAUraim'es  BriiUh^  in  1881.— Decrease  in  the  number  of 
publications,  498,  494;  theok)gical  and  religious  works, 
494;  history,  494 ;  biography,  494,  496 ;  travel  and  ad- 
venture, 490;  philology  and  lexicography,  495;  sdence, 
49«;  poetry,  496;  art,  496, 497 ;  novels,  497, 498. 

J^Oerotere,  ConHnintaly  in  1881^-Belgian  literature,  493, 
499;  Bohemian,  499,  500;  French,  500,  501;  German, 
001-508;  Greek,  508,  504;  Dutch,  504,  505;  Hungarian, 
005;  Italian,  505,  506;  Norwegian,  506, 507;  PoUsh,  508; 
Portuguese,  508,  509;  Busslan,  609,  610;  Spanish,  610, 
511 ;  Swedish,  511,  519. 

LocomoH9*  with  DupUaa  Driving' Wh4eU.—Th9  Fontaine 
lailroad  bcomotive,  511,  519 ;  lU  principle,  511, 519 ;  per- 
Ibrmanee,  519. 

^^amnoMm,  CbinprMSSc{-.lir.— Various  devices,  519  ;  theo- 
ry and  diiBcultiea,  519 ;  principle  of  adiobatio  action,  518; 
kws  of  power,  618 ;  its  prevention,  518 ;  Beaumonfs  ex- 
periments, 519;  principle  of  his  engine,  618;  description 
of  the  Beaumont  locomotive,  518,  514. 

LoOAH,  J.  A.— Senator  from  Illinois,  187;  resolution  on  the 
fkwiking  privilege,  188, 189. 

Larmtao-MarquM  2>*M/y.— Agitation  against,  in  Portugal, 
760. 

£<n»isiafia.— Special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  vote  sup- 
plies, 514 ;  message  of  the  Governor,  514 ;  cause  of  defi- 
ciency, 514;  ineflkdent  collection  of  taxes,  514,  516 ;  ii\}us- 
tloe  of  the  system  of  taxation,  515 ;  inequalities  of  the 
license-tax,  515;  arrears  and  unsettled  Judgments,  515; 
hopefbl  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Sute,  515;  defi- 
cient valuatfon,  515;  enactments  in  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature,  515, 516;  second  extraordinary  sesskm,  516; 
the  interest  on  the  State  debt  and  annual  defidta,  516; 
strike  in  New  Orleans,  516;  suit  against  Louisiana  in 
the  name  of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  516 ;  history  of  the 
leglshition  authorising  the  proceedings,  516;  similar  ac- 
tion of  New  Hampshire,  516 ;  financial  embarrassments 
of  New  Orieans,  517;  crop  statistics,  517;  barge  trans- 
portation of  grain,  517;  extinction  of  the  culture  of  Pe- 
rique  tobacco,  517  ;  culture  of  new  products,  517,  518; 
eonomeree,  518;  Jetties,  518;  railroad  development,  518 ; 
population,  518 ;  schools,  518 ;  population  by  parishes,  51 8L 

.£«i£Wran«.— StatisUcs,  518,  519;  societies,  519,  590;  meet- 
ings of  the  General  Synod,  519, 590 ;  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil, 590;  doctrinal  argument  for  the  Galesburg  rule,  590, 
021;  doctrinal  differences  in  the  Synodical  Conference, 
021 ;  secession  of  the  Ohio  Synod,  529 ;  conference  of 
Norwegian  Lutherans,  522. 

M 

Maoxxhxu,  Dr.  Robkbt  SiraLTOH.— Amerlosn  author,  bio- 
graphical sketch,  522. 

HcPBXBSOir,  J.  K.— Senator  flft>m  New  Jersey,  187 ;  speech 
on  the  refhnding  bill,  154-158. 

Uahoitk.— Senator  from  Virginia,  192;  independent  course 
adopted  in  the  Senate,  198, 194. 

JTainA—FJection  returns,  529;  the  Legislature,  522;  elec- 
tion of  State  oflloers,  529;  of  United  States  Senator,528; 
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act  concerning  eligibility  of  women,  528 ;  acts  on  vinegar- 
manufluture,  528;  admission  to  the  bar,  528;  railroad 
transportation,  528;  railroad  taxation,  598,  524;  resolu- 
tion rekting  to  Penobscot  Indians,  524;  disagreement 
between  the  Governor  and  Council,  524 ;  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures, 524 ;  statement  of  the  sinking  fkmd,  524 ;  esti- 
mates for  1889, 594;  Treasury  exhibit,  524 ;  State  Insdtn- 
tions,  595;  savings-banks  statistics,  525;  fisheries,  525, 
596;  criminal  statistics,  596;  restoration  of  the  desth 
penalty  discussed,  526;  Beform  School,  526;  population 
and  valuation  of  cities  snd  towns,  526;  railroad  taxes, 
587 ;  telegraph  and  express  taxation,  527;  industrlsl  sta- 
tistics, 527 ;  Temperance  Convention,  597 ;  platform,  527 ; 
populatfcm  by  counties,  527. 

Maitlt,  Matthias  Evans.— American  Judge,  biographical 
sketch,  527, 523. 

Maryland,— EiBctiaa  returns,  599;  the  Legiskture,  598; 
Treasury  baknce-sheet,  598 ;  receipts  and  expenditures, 
598;  tax  levy,  598;  public  debt  sUtement,  528;  diversion 
of  ftmds,589;  tax  reform  demanded,  529;  retrenchment, 
699;  oyster-fishery  guard,  699,  580;  fishery  regulations, 
080;  tobacco  inspection,  580 ;  Penitentiary,  581 ;  division 
in  the  Democratic  party,  681 ;  industrial  and  agricultural 
statistics,  681 ;  education,  581 ;  agricultural  reports  by 
counties,  589 ;  statistics  of  oyster  industry,  582,  568 ; 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  588 ;  Democratic  Con- 
vention, 668;  pktform,  588;  Bepublican  Conventton  and 
resolutions,  564. 

MaHaeku9«tt9,  —  Session  of  the  Legislature,  584;  enact- 
ments, 584, 585 ;  constitutional  amendment  In  ikvor  of 
war  veterans,  580 ;  law  to  obviate  double  taxation  on 
mortgages,  585;  other  changes  in  the  tax  laws,  585  ; 
changes  in  the  divorce  laws,  585 ;  liability  of  railroads 
for  ixi^Juries,  585;  Boston  election  law,  585 ;  sketch  of  Sen- 
ator-elect Dawes,  686;  Tressury  statement,  586 ;  expendi- 
tures, 586 ;  reduction  of  tax  on  deposits  in  savings-banks, 
586;  taxation  of  corporations,  686;  public  debt,  587; 
Hoossc  Tunnel  works,  587 ;  municipal  liAbllities,  587 ;  pe- 
nal institutions,  687, 538;  sUtistical  inquiry  into  the  rela- 
tions of  crime  and  drunkenness,  588,  589 ;  operation  of 
the  screen  law,  589 ;  admission  of  women  to  the  bair  and 
eligibility  for  scho<rf  commissioners,  589;  ralhroad  regula- 
tion advocated,  589 ;  militia,  689 ;  population  by  oountiea, 
589;  movement  of  population,  689,  510;  insurance,  540; 
fishery  commission,  540;  dispute  regarding  shad-fisheiy, 
540;  marine-fishery  statistios,  540,641;  political  conven- 
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OreentMck  Convention  and  resolntions,  662, 658;  Bepnbli- 
ean  party  dirlsions,  658 ;  conyenti(Hi  and  n(»nlnat1ons, 
653;  platform,  668, 654;  Coonty  Democrats  decline  to  act 
with  Tammany  Hall,  654;  State  Oonrention,  655;  plat- 
form, 655, 656;  ncnminations,  656;  results  of  election,  656; 
finances  of  the  State,  666;  debt,  656,  657;  yaloation  of 
property,  657;  taxation,  657  ;  canal  reyenne,  657;  insur- 
ance statistica,  657 ;  banking  statistica,  657,  658  ;  salt  In- 
spection, 65S ;  school  statistics,  653 ;  State  Prisons,  666 ; 
Insane,  658 ;  immigration  statlaticB»  658 ;  Capitol  bnlkUng, 
658,  660;  Police  Commissioners,  656 ;  eleyated  railroad 
complications,  659, 660;  population  of  the  State  by  coon- 
ties,  660 ;  dassifled  returns  of  New  York  city,  660 ;  census 
yalnation  of  property  by  counties,  661 ;  appointment  of 
Ghief-Justfoe,  661 ;  Tariff  Convention,  681. 

Jfiearagtta. — ^Area,  661 ;  disputed  boundaries,  661 ;  form  of 
government,  661 ;  members  of  administration,  662 ;  mili- 
tary census,  662;  public  Instruction,  662;  revenue  and 
expenditures,  662;  debt,  602;  commerce,  662;  improve- 
ment of  means  of  transportation,  662;  blD  Introduced  in 
Washington  to  guarantee  a  Nicaragua  interoceanic  canal, 
662 ;  advantages  of  the  Nicsragua  route,  668 ;  revolution- 
ary disturbances,  668. 

yorth  CaroHna.—The  Legislature,  668;  the  Ooyemor  on 
railroad  regulation,  668;  educational  improvement  re- 
quired, 668;  inovislons  of  new  school  law,  664;  acts  rela- 
tlye  to  school  moneys,  664;  new  counties  oiiganlud,  664, 
665;  text  of  prohibition  law,  665;  Anti-Prohibition  Con- 
yention,  666;  resolutions  adopted,  666, 606;  Anti-Pr<^ibi- 
tion  address,  666;  rejection  of  prohibitiea  by  the  people,. 
666;  analysis  of  the  yote,  667;  industrial  statistica,  667; 
agricultural  products,  667,  66S;  cotton  product,  667; 
tobacco-culture,  668;  rice,  668;  Treasury  receipts  and 
disbursements,  668;  commerce  of  Wihnlngton,  668^  669; 
Cherokee  Indians,  669;  population  by  counties,  669. 

jr<mU>u9  IntecU  and  Plant  ParasitM.—BacteriA  discovered 
in  pear-blight,  669;  in  the  yellows  of  peach-trees,  669; 
parasite  of  the  sugar-beet,  670;  hydrocyanic  acid  as  sn 
insect-destroyer,  670;  remedies  against  phylloxera,  670; 
Ditty  insecticides,  670 ;  Persian  insect-powder,  670. 

Nutritive  IngredienU  cf  tke  Food  t^e  ea^.— Study  of  nutri- 
tion, 670;  mode  of  experimentation,  670;  nutritive  con- 
stituents of  Ibod,  671 ;  fonotions  of  albuminoids,  671 ;  of 
carbohydratea,  671 ;  of  flits,  671 ;  changes  they  undergo 
in  the  living  body,  671 ;  snalysis  of  foods,  671 ;  tables 
showing  the  composition  and  nutritiye  value  of  all  kinds 
of  food,  672;  method  of  determining  the  actual  food  value 
of  substances,  678;  percentage  of  nutrient  material  in 
dilforent  food-fishes,  678;  inferior  qualities  of  foul  or 
spent  fish,  678;  fish  as  brain-food,  67a,  674;  analyses  of 
oysters  from  yarious  beds,  674;  proportions  of  nutritive 
ingredients,  674;  vegetable  foods,  675;  nutritive  yalna- 
tions,  675;  genera]  conclusions  regarding  the  analyses 
obtained,  675;  digestibility  of  food,  676;  dilficult  of  deter- 
mination, 676;  detailed  results  of  experiments,  676,  677; 
Monomical  aspect  of  nutritive  valuations,  677. 


CMtuarim^  ^mertoan.— Abbott,  Joseph  C,  673;  Adams, 
John  F.,  678;  Barbour,  John  M.,  678;  Barksdale,  Harri^ 
678,  679:  Beauregard,  Augustine  Tontant,  679;  Benton, 
James  «.,  679;  BIdwell,  Walter  H.,679;  Brown,  Key. 
William  Faulkner,  679;   Butler,  Bei^Jamin  Israel,  679; 


Chambers,  William  H.,  679;  Clark,  Barah,  680;  Conta. 
Leslie,  680;  Condon,  Samuel,  680;  Cook*.  Hevy  D., 
660;  Cox,  Hannah,  680,  681;  Cathbcst,  John  A.,ISi; 
Davidson,  Oeor^e  S.,  681 ;  Diman,  J.  Lewis,  681 ;  Dixoe, 
Nsthan  F.,  681 ;  Dupuy,  Eliza,  661,  682;  Fatgo,  WiOtaa 
O.,  682;  Fillmore,  Mrs.  Caroliae,  6ffi;  Finan,  Bev. 
James,  682,  688;  Fox,  Edward,  668;  Freiidi,  Yirglak  L, 
688;  Qobright,  L.  A.,  668;  Qtigaby,  Hugh  Btair,  «; 
Hayea,  Isaac  Israel,  684;  Hosmer,  George  Waahfaogtaa, 
631;  Jackson,  Timothy  L,  684;  Lmm,  Henry  8^«M,feS; 
Lanier,  Sidney,  685;  Layean,  Marie,  685;  McGratk,  U. 
Price,  686;  Nutt,  George  Waahington  M.,  686;  PMi^, 
John  Oorham,  687;  Peck,  Ebeneaer,  687;  Rao^  G«o(|t 
W.,  687;  Banlsbnry,  Eli,  668;  Shekkm,  Rev.  Georf^ 
688  ;  Smith,  David  M.,  688;  SmmI,  J.  Xlmhcrkks,  188; 
Spooner,  Alden  J.,  688;  StUweU,  SUaa  M.,  689;  Ti^pn, 
H.  P.,  689;  Thaxter,  Edward  P.,  669;  Vail,  Aaisa  8^ 
689;  Yetromille,  Engine,  688;  WaUaea,  WflSam Sms, 
689 ;  Ware,  Rev.  John  F.  W.,  689;  Wamar,  lUran, 4Ml 

OHtuariea^  Foreign,— kdam^  William  Patrick,  6M;  kiA- 
y&bene,  Count,  690 ;  Benedek,  Genervl  von,  6M;  Ber 
thaut.  General,  691 ;  Bonaparte,  Priaoa  Plena,  m ; 
Borrow,  George,  691;  Boaco,  General  del,  691;  Bnst«i 
Bndolf,  691 ;  Burdbei^:,  Baron,  691 ;  Bunren,  Presidoc 
of  the  Transyaal  BepnbUc,  601 ;  Caroliiie,  Qoeen-Dovs- 
ger  of  Denmark,  691 ;  CaterinI,  Cardinal,  692 ;  CfadHst 
General,  692;  Dingelatedt,  German  poet,  692;  Dkoaja 
de  rHuys,  692 ;  DuileK,  Duidi  atateaoaaa,  692 ;  Dvprt, 
Yice- Admiral,  692;  Eulenber^,  Count  Friedxfek,  6R 
Fdrster,  Biahop,  698;  Friaa,  Argentine  diptomactat,  M 
Gamier,  French  economist,  606 ;  Gb<rfam  HusaelB,  M 
HaO,  Mrs.  8.  C,  698;  Becker,  Friedrleh,  684;  Bmom- 
kerk,  Dutch  ststesman,  694 ;  UUdebrandt,  Tbeoddr,  «M; 
Keller,  Dr.  Ferdinand,  694;  Kntaohker,  Caidkal.  M; 
La&yette,  Oscar  de,  605;  Le  Faure,  French  poUidM, 
695;  Lotie,  Hermann,  German  phfkMoplier,  696;  lia^ 
donald,  Alexander,  605;  Maoedo,  BniWaa  statesnan, 
695;  McHale,  Arehbiahop,  605;  M«i»i««a»M  Aoftriaa 
statesman,  696;  Marietta  Bey,  Egyptian  aicbaeiDgia. 
696;  Mason,  English  phiUmthropist,  606;  MUl,  Edvard, 
696  ;  Street,  EngHah  architect,  696 ;  Uchatiaa,  Aastztaa 
Field-Marshall,  696;  Uhrich,  General.  697;  Yerteai- 
hoven,  Belgian  painter,  6(7  ;  Ylenxtempa,  Belgian  ■»!- 
dan,  697;  Weber,  Max  Maria  yon,  Gennaa  teehstab- 
ist,697. 

OAlo.—Stste  debt,  697,  698 ;  fondlng  operatioa.  697 ;  kMsI  l»- 
debtedness,  698 ;  issue  of  railroad  boQda  dedaied  vmmtA- 
tutional,  698:  Treasury  statement,  €88  ;  yaluatloaof  prop- 
erty, 693;  banks,  698;  railroads.  60S,  609;  bborsiatiick^ 
699;  militia,  699;  insane,  609;  cropa^  609;  lv»«oet 
609;  sesaion  of  the  Legislatare,  690;  cnactmot^  6M, 
700;  Garfield's  resignation  of  the  senatorship.  700;  Star 
man  elected,  TOO ;  Bepubliean  State  ticket  aad  p^ttaok 
700  ;  Greenback  nominations.  700 ;  platform,  761 ;  D*- 
ocratic  nominations  and  platlbnn,  701  ;  Temponaes  B*- 
form  Convention,  701 ;  ticket,  701 ;  platfonn,  701,  7K: 
Prohibition  Eeform  nomtnationa  and  platfosm,70S;  r»- 
sults  of  the  election,  702 ;  population  by  eouatiea,  70& 

Opiwfn-  Traffic  in  India  and  CMna.—Desin  of  the  Chisw 
Goverament  to  stop  the  importatioa  o(  Indian  ofrisau 
706 ;  origin  of  the  opium-habit,  708 ;  introdnecioa  ia  (V 
na,  708 ;  growth  of  the  practice,  709 ;  the  Optua  War. 
704;  the  Indian  opium  monopoly,  704;  the  caltnn  sb4 
manulkctnre,  704 ;  value  aa  a  source  of  reyeaw  to  tte 
two  countries,  704 ;  prospect  of  the  suppressioa  ef  tW 
tralBc704. 

e>rea^.— Woman  SuflhtgaCooyentloo,  7M:  reaolatkas.:^: 
pktform  of  the  Temperance  AJUanee,  705 ;  whsst  «- 
porta,  70^  706;  crop  statistics,  706;  popoktioa  of 
and  cities,  706;  gold  produet,  T06;  yahuttoa  and 
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tSon  of  oonotiM,  T06 ;  State  tsylnms  Ibr  deiSBCtiTefl,  TOG  ; 
the  Oregon  Railway  and  Xaylgatkui  Company^s  opera- 
tloiia,  706 ;  other  rallroada,  706, 707 ;  population  bj  ooon- 
tlea,707. 

Ov0re&msr9.—TSvw  sect  of  Chrittiana,  707;  origin  and  doc- 
trines, 707 ;  congregations  founded,  707. 

Ou^Ur-Bed*^  Deterioration  <{<.— Failure  of  Nortbem  natu- 
ral beds,  707 ;  decline  of  Southern,  708 ;  examination  of 
Chesapeake  beds,  708;  Tangier  and  Pboooioke  Bound 
beds,  708;  natural  process  of  extension,  708;  natural 
causes  of  decay,  708 ;  mode  of  dredging  and  its  effects, 
708;  extends  the  beds  and  diminishes  their  fecundity, 
709;  condition  of  undisturbed  beds,  700;  proportion  of 
young  to  old  oysters,  710;  destructlTe  action  of  the 
dredges,  710 ;  evidences  of  the  decline  of  the  Chesapeake 
beds,  710 ;  estimato  of  the  diminution  caused  by  dredg- 
ing, 7tO ;  the  signs  of  deterioration  in  oyster-beds,  71U ; 
exhaustion  of  French  beds,  711;  Ufe-condidons  of  the 
oyvter,  711 ;  its  anatomy,  711 ;  the  European  and  Amer- 
ican yarleties,  711 ;  manner  of  propagation,  712 ;  spat 
and  euhch,  719 ;  European  yariety  hermaphrodite,  712 ; 
Ibrtlliiatlon  of  the  American  rariety,  712;  conditions 
of  growth,  712;  estinaated  fecundity  and  development  of 
the  European  variety,  712,  718;  fecundity  of  the  Ameri- 
can variety,  718 ;  proportion  maturing,  718  ;  French  pro- 
tective measures,  718;  evidences  of  deterioration  of  oys- 
ter-beds, 718 ;  methods  proposed  for  the  csre  and  pres- 
ervatioB  of  American  beds,  718,  714. 


Panama  Canal.—TlnX  meeting  of  the  Interooeanio  Canal 
Company,  714;  subscriptions  for  the  stock,  714;  com- 
mencement of  the  work,  714 ;  surveys  and  experimental 
borings,  714 ;  estimated  total  cost,  714 ;  arrival  of  the  en- 
gineers, 714;  flivorable  surveys,  710;  englneer'*s  report, 
T15:  the  workmen,  719 ;  purchase  of  the  Panama  Ball- 
road,  715 ;  political  questions,  715-721 ;  relations  of  the 
Colombian  Oovemment  to  the  canal,  715,  716;  text  of  the 
old  treaty  with  the  United  States,  716;  substance  of  tho 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  716,  717;  Crapo  resohition  In  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  717;  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affldre,  717;  negotiations  with  the  Colombian 
Ctovercment  for  right  of  the  United  States  to  fortuy  the 
entrance  to  the  canal,  717,  718;  Secretary  Blalne^s  circu- 
lar letter,  718 ;  English  criticism  of  the  American  position, 
T18.  719 ;  proposal  to  England  to  modify  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  719;  reasons  advanced  for  the  American 
right  to  control  the  canal,  719,  720;  draft  of  modlflca- 
tions  proposed,  720;  President  Arthur's  message  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  721 ;  argument  of  Lord  Granville,  721 ; 
answer  to  BUne's  proposltloD,  721,  722;  Granville's  sec- 
ond note,  T22 ;  history  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  722,  728; 
Canning's  proposition,  728;  declaration  in  President 
Monroe's  message,  728. 

JViro^iMiy.~Fopulatlon,  724;  disparity  of  the  sexes,  724; 
members  of  the  Government,  724;  revenue  and  expendi- 
tures, 724;  debt,  724;  commerce,  724;  public  afBdra,  724, 
725. 

pATnotaoir,  Bobxst.— American  general,  726;  life  and  serv- 
ices, 725.  726;  in  the  War  of  1812,  725 ;  in  the  Mexican 
War,  725 ;  in  the  War  of  the  Bebelllon,  725,  726. 

FBMBRTOir,  JoH5  C— American  general,  726;  military  serv- 
ices. 726;  in  the  Confederate  army,  726. 

P0mn9yUDa/nia,—TYM  Legislature,  726;  contest  over  the  sen- 
atorshlp,  726,  727;  law  abolishfaig  the  cotor-Une  In  the 
pubUc  schools,  727;  State  finances,  727;  insurance  re- 
port, 727;  the  assessment  llfe-insuranoe  system,  727, 
728;  financial  results  of  mutual  insurance,  728;  State 
InstitutioDa,  728;  public  schools,  728;  local  indebtedness. 


728,  729;  popuhttlon  of  dtles,  729;  iron  and  tteel  prod- 
uct, 729;  other  products,  729;  Eepubttcan  Convention 
and  platform,  729,  780;  Democratic  Convention  and 
platform,  780;  Greenback  Convention  and  dedsrations, 
780;  election,  780 ;  organisation  of  the  atliens'  EepubU- 
can  Association.  780 ;  population  by  counties,  780. 

Pertia.~Statistics,  780 ;  flnuoes,  780 ;  Kurdish  inroads,  780 ; 
dynastic  question,  781,  782;  railroad  projects,  782;  Eus- 
slan  and  Bridoh  rivafary,  782;  Bussian  expansion,  782, 
788 ;  suppression  of  the  Tekke  Turkoman  man-stealing 
practices,  788;  their  mode  of  q>eration,  788;  desoription 
of  the  Persian  army,  788;  Persian  army,  how  raised,  784; 
conscription  unequal  and  bad,  784;  character  of  the 
tnx^,  dress,  armor,  etc,  784 ;  number  under  arms,  784  * 
pay,  ratiora,  occupation,  784. 

Perw,  Jitpublie  (/.—Legislature,  Senate,  and  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives, 784;  President  and  Vice-President,  784; 
Dictator  Pi^rola,  784;  provisional  President,  F.  Calderon, 
and  Cabinet,  TH;  government  broken  up  and  country 
subdued  by  Chili,  784,785;  army  and  navy  destroyed, 
785;  revenues  and  expenditures,  785;  revenue  whence 
derived,  785;  national  debt,  785;  bonds  for  foreign  loans 
quoted  very  low,  785;  course  of  the  Chilian  Government, 
785;  customs  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  785;  decroo 
of  the  admiral  and  general-inndilef  of  the  army  of  Chili, 
786,  786;  duties  on  imports,  payment  of  duties,  etc,  785^ 
786;  Peruvian  conmieroe  very  low,  tabular  statement  as 
to  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Great  Britain,  786  * 
qiiantltiea  and  values  of  guano  shipments  and  exports  of 
nttrste  of  soda  (1680-1879),  786,  787;  raihoads  in  Pern, 
787;  ChiUan  campaign  against  Peru,  787 ;  victories  of  the 
Ohllisns  St  Curuysco  and  ChoriUos.  787;  surrender  of 
Lima  and  Osllao,  787;  coturse  of  Pi^rola,  Peruvian  Dicta- 
tor, 787,  788 ;  purpose  of  Chili  in  this  war,  788 ;  feilure  of 
Calderon's  provisional  government  scheme,  78S;  declara- 
tion of  Chilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Afbira,  788;  American 
envoys,  788;  Bolivia's  inexplicable  conduct,  788. 

Peru^  Chilis  and  ths  United  iSla^<«.— FaUnre  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, October,  1880,  subsequent  course,  788  ;  United 
Ststes  Minister  recognizes  the  provisional  government  of 
Calderon,  788 ;  Minister  Horibut  to  the  Chilian  General 
Lynch;  789 ;  ChtUaa  protests  against  the  aggressive  tone 
and  substance  of  the  ntemorandum,  789;  Minister  Kil- 
patrick's  reply,  740;  Blaine's  dispatch  reoognlxing  the 
Cfelderon  Government,  740;  dispatch  to  Hurlbut  on  condi- 
tions of  peace  and  the  American  mediation,  740, 741 ;  dis- 
patch to  Ktlpatrick  on  the  same  subjects,  741, 742;  Presi- 
dent Arthur's  message  on  relations  with  the  belligerent 
republics,  742;  Special  Envoy  Trescott's  mission,  742; 
dispatch  reprehending  Hurlbut,  and  stating  the  position 
of  the  United  States,  742,  748;  dispatch  reproving  KU- 
patrick  for  collision  with  Hurlbut,  748,  744;  Hnrlbufs 
declaration  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  after  the 
srrest  of  Cslderon,  744;  letter  of  instructions  to  Special 
Envoy  Trescott,  744-746 ;  dispatch  to  Trescott  on  a  con- 
ference of  republics,  744;  Secretary  Frelinghuysen's  in- 
structions to  Trescott,  746,  747;  letter  to  the  representa- 
tive of  Chili  in  relatfon  to  the  arrest  of  Cakleron,  747; 
letter  of  instructions  to  Trescott,  747. 

Photoifraphy^  hnprovtmmU  i*.— Descriptloo  of  the  dry 
process  of  photography,  747. 

PkyHologtf,  i^eeenf.— Localization  of  cerebral  ftmctlons,  748; 
pulsation  in  the  capillary  veins,  748  ;  extensile  and  con- 
tractile action  of  the  capillaries,  748,  749 ;  chemistry  of 
digestion,  749,  750;  lymogen,  749  ;  pepsin  and  pepsino- 
gen, 749  ;  the  gastric  ferments,  750 ;  ftmcdon  of  glycogen 
In  the  liver,  750 ;  morphological  characteristics  of  blood 
elements,  751 ;  physiological  action  and  fhnctions  of  the 
spleen,  751 ;  chemistry  of  arsenic-poisoning,  751 ;  com- 
parison of  the  delicacy  of  sight  and  touch,  751,  752; 
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•Datoiof  of  the  tactile  orgwua,  768 ;  JnnotSon  of  Dorrea 
and  moaolea,  758 ;  doratloD  of  muacolar  contraetioD,  753 ; 
affectiona  reaaltlDg  from  compreMod  air,  758;  paraljala 
and  death  among  workmen  in  the  St.  Louie  Bridge  caia 
flons,  758  ;  caoaea  of  ezhaoation,  754 ;  prevention,  754 ; 
new  worka  on  phyaiologyf  754 ;  recorda  of  inToatigatiuna 
in  periodical  pubUcatlona,  754,  755. 

PUury,-^h.Vi  Aoatrattan  drag,  755 ;  deaerlptUm  of  the  phmt, 
755;  ita  effecta  and  oaea,  755. 

PL4TT,  Tbomas  C— Elected  Senator  iWxn  New  York,  M8; 
hia  reaignation,  644;  Conkling  Joint  letter,  644-M6. 

Population,  OetUor  qf,  in  HU  UniML  i8to<M.— Definition, 
755;  poaitlon  in  18S0,  756;  method  of  determination, 
756;  determination  in  1870, 756;  the  center  in  1790,  756; 
ita  changea  of  poaition  in  the  ancceaalTC  decadea,  756; 
alight  yariationa  of  latitude,  757;  rate  of  weatward 
progreaaion  in  the  different  perioda,  757;  table  ahowing 
the  morement  of  the  center  atnce  VWi,  757. 

iVrtu^.— Reigning  hooae,  757 ;  the  C<»atltation,  757,  758; 
electoral  ay  atom,  758;  the  Cabinet,  758;  legation  tai  the 
United  Btatea,  758;  ansa  and  populatSon  of  proTincea, 
75S;  of  colonial  pnaaeaaiona,  758;  popolation  of  ettiea, 
758;  army,  758;  navy,  758;  budget  for  1882, 758, 750 ;  na- 
tional debt,  759 ;  hiatoiy  of  the  debt,  759 ;  foreign  trade, 
759;  cotton  importa  from  Oreat  Britain,  7C9;  ahipplng, 
769,  760;  railwaya  and  telegrapha,  760;  hoetila  demon- 
atrationa  againat  the  Oovemment,  760;  the  Lorenao- 
Bfarquea  Treaty,  760;  riait  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
760. 

PrMbyUrian:  the  Ca»€  <tf  Profutor  W.  Sobm-Uon  Smith- 
— History  of  the  case,  760;  the  writinga  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  proceedinga  againat  him,  760;  flndingaof 
the  committee  of  the  Free  Church  commiaaion,  760 ;  de- 
cision of  the  commiasion,  760;  proceedinga  before  the 
Aasembly,  761;  motions  to  remoTe  him  from  the  pro- 
fosaorlal  chair,  761,  762 ;  declaration  of  Profeaaor  Smith, 
761 ;  action  of  the  Aaaembly,  761. 

Preabyttrian*.St&tiBtU»  of  the  Preabyterian  Church  in  the 
United  Statea  of  America,  762, 768 ;  boards  and  miaalona, 
768;  the  General  Assembly,  768;  reorganization  of  ayn- 
ods,  768;  vacant  churchea  and  unemployed  minlatera, 
764;  the  Indians,  764;  Preabyterian  Church  in  the  United 
Statea,  764;  atatlstica,  764;  coounitteea,  764, 765;  Oeneral 
Asaembly,  765;  United  Preabyterian  Church  of  North 
America,  765;  atatlatica,  765;  boarda,  765;  Goieral  As- 
sembly, 766;  Asaoelate  Befoimed  Preabyterian  Church, 
766;  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Preabyterian  Church,  766; 
General  Synod  of  the  Relbrmed  Preabyterian  Cliurch, 
766;  Cumberland  Prealqrterian  Church,  766,  767;  Prea- 
byterian Church  in  Canada,  767;  Preabyterian  Church  in 
Enghmd,  767,  768;  EaUbliahed  Church  in  Scotbnd,  768, 
709;  committeea,  768 ;  General  Asa^nbly,  768;  arbitrary 
acta  of  miaalonariea  in  Central  Africa,  768;  the  **  Scotch 
Sermons,**  question  and  difficulty,  769 ;  action  of  the  Prea- 
bytery  of  Glasgow,  and  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  in 
Mr.  Macfkrlane'a  caae,  769;  the  Free  Church  q^  Scot- 
land^  atatiatics  aa  to  the  receipta  of  Education  Commit- 
tee, widowa  and  orphana*  Ihnd,  auetentation  ftmd.  Com- 
mittee for  the  Highlanda  and  ialands.  Home  Mission  and 
Church  Extension  Committee,  Church  Extension  Build- 
log  Fund,  and  Foreign  and  Colonial  Miaalona,  7€9 ;  for- 
eign misaions,  missionaries,  etc,  769;  meeting  of  General 
Assembly,  7C9;  caae  of  Robertaon  Smith,  769;  decision 
against  using  a  harmonium  in  a  Preabyterian  church. 
769,770;  the  United  Preabyterian  Church  (if  Scotland, 
Income  decreaae  in  number  of  members,  etc.,  770 ;  Weleh 
CaMniatie  Methodist  Churchy  statistiea  of  numbers, 
income,  etc,  770 ;  Preabyterian  Church  in  Ireland, 
meeting  of  the  General  Aaaembly,  770  ;  atatlatica  aa  to 
memberahip,  receipta,  etc,  770 ;  Waldsneian  Church 


qf  Italy,  atatiatlea  oi;  77!  ;    Preeibyterian  ABkmm 
<^  India,  meeting  of  the,  aubjecta  diaeuaaed,  cte.,  TTL 

PswTOK,  JoBH  S. — An  Amertean  writer  and  CooiBdaits 
aoldier,  born  in  Virginia,  771 ;  career  and  death,  T7L 

Broteatant  Epiaoopal  (TWreA.— SUtiatSea  of  the,  aa  to6l»- 
ceaea,  miaalona,  contribatlotta,  ete^  771 ;  tabakr  riev  of 
the  clergy,  pariahea,  and  oommanleaBta  In  the  bbvoiI 
dioceaea  and  miaalona,  772 ;  edaeattoiialioatitntkin,77S; 
Epiaoopal  diurehea  In  foreign  eoontriea,  772 ;  tslili  of 
ratio  of  communleanta  to  population,  772;  fwimaittie 
meeting  on  ^tttuigleal  enrichment,^  Tlew  aa  to  ths 
proper  conrae  to  be  pursued,  7T2,  778  ;  aetloo  of  the  ISi- 
noia  dioceaea,  organliing  a  Prortnoe,  diaeaaaing  the  need 
of  appellate  court,  etc,  778 ;  Church  TemperaDee  8od- 
ety,  ot^eeta  ct,  the  meana  to  be  oaed,  elc,  77S ;  the  Mt- 
enth  Church  Congreaa,  programme  of  the  week,  dtons> 
aiona,  papera,  etc,  778 ;  Domeatle  Mttslona,  naee^its  ad 
work,  774;  Committee  for  ForHgn  Mttslona, raeeipto md 
work,  774 ;  Woman^a  AnxUiaiy  to  the  Board  of  ] 
reoeipta  and  work,  774 ;  the  Mexican  League, 
ol^  reoeipta  and  work,  774. 

/Vvasto.— The  King  and  Praaalan  mlnlatry,  TT4;  pcprisrtoa 
of  diiferent  proyineea  and  reUglona  donomlnadoBS,  T74; 
rerenues,  expendlturea,  and  pnbBc  debta,  774 ;  neetiBc  of 
the  Diet,  774;  three  important  qnettiona  under  dtacasrifls, 
774,  775;  debate  on  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  tht 
'state,  775;  negotiatlona  with  Rome,  775;  djamashw  oa 
bin  for  romiasion  of  taxea,  bill  pnaaed,  775;  dctels  oa 
bill  tat  diaposal  of  moneya  aeeming  to  Pmaaia  fron  wat- 
plus  imperial  revenue,  775 ;  attack  on  Blamar^^s  LUitai 
policy,  775;  the  ChanceOor'a  reply,  TTQ^  776;  rdbrm  of 
local  administration,  goremment  BMasnra  not  adoplad, 
776;  miniaterial  changea,  776;  the  new  EeonoBlal 
Council,  meeting  oi^  776;  dtatnrttaneea  againat  the  Jcvi 
776;  railroada  porchaaed  by  the  Government,  771 

PtMic  2>doi»me»<«.— Meiaage  of  Preaident  Aitiiar,  Im 
session  of  the  Forty-aeventh  Congreaa,  77^787. 


Badiopihowy.—^VCa  and  Tainter'a  expeilmenta,  787;  ma- 
lecuhur  action  induced  by  light  on  all  kinda  of  sabstsaw. 
787;  diagrama  illustrattng  the  «zperimenta,  787;  sffS- 
catkm  of  the  principle  in  phyolcaJ  adenee,  787;  tht  aff- 
trophone,  787,  788;  TyndalTa  experimnnta  and  resBh. 
787,788. 

RAiva,  GAnxisx.  J.— An  American  mflltaiy  officer,  bon  la 
North  Carolina,  788,  769;  aerved  in  the  Seoalnolc  India 
War  and  the  Mexican  War,  780;  joined  the  OonMoatt 
army,  789 ;  death,  789. 

RxAQAM,  J.  H.— Repreaentatlve  from  Texaa,  188;  en  tatv^ 
atate  conmieroe,  178-176. 

Bhoda  laland.—KxX  paaaed  by  the  Leglalatnre  rnkHar  to  Ik* 
constitution  and  organiatlon  at  the  General  AaaasBbfy, 
789;  Democratic  nominationa,  BepobBcan 
789;  the  Liquor  Prohibltioniata  meet,  and.  aftN* 
sion,  nominate  State  oOeera,  T80,  790;  Greei 
party  Conventian,  790;  nominationa  and 
adopted, 790;  Republlean  candidates  elected,  790;  aeOoa 
of  the  Legialaturo  for  retiring  Jnatlcea  of  iha  Supnas 
Court,  790 ;  preamble  and  reaohitiona  for  tarlting  4ek> 
gates  of  the  Ffench  RepobHe  at  Yorktown  eenteoBiil  to 
Rhode  Island,  790,  791 ;  ilnanoea  of  the  StatOi,  reedptt^ 
expenditures,  State  debt,  791;  aaringa-banka  dcpoaiti. 
791 ;  educational  atatlatica,  791 ;  ehnrttabk^  tutiutUoool. 
and  penal  Institntlona,  791 ;  railroada,  791 ;  fiBh-caltai«, 
791;  ''The  PubMe  Statutes**  pnbBahed,  791;  Uallcd 
Statea  Senator  elected,  791. 

Roman  OathoUe  Chureh^-^The  Fope^a  poaltton  ta  Sear, 
792;  action  of  the  Italian  Government  In  aeialng  property 
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held  bj  tlie  Prop«gandt«  793 ;  apottoUo  lettert  proclaim- 
ing  a  JabU«e,  eto^  7tf2 ;  the  Pope*8  addreas  on  adaoatloo, 
192;  eicpoaition  of  th«  papal  theory  of  dvil  goyemment, 
798;  dlstnrbaDoe  at  the  remoTal  of  the  body  of  Ploa  IX, 
798 ;  agltatkm  In  Boom  toward  obtaining  reatoration  of 
the  Fbpe*8  temporal  power,  798;  action  of  Pnuala,  793; 
canoolaUiona  and  Orand  Haater  of  the  Kalghta  of  Saint 
John,  798,  798 ;  deatha  of  cardlnala,  798 ;  hoatilitj  of  the 
IVench  Gbblnet,  798;  the  Pope's  letter  to  Belgian  biab- 
opa,  798 ;  action  aa  to  blahops  and  the  regular  clergy, 
793 ;  action  of  the  Irlah  clergy  aa  to  the  Land  League, 
ete^  793;  foreign  mlaalona,  798;  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  Statea,  798;  meetings  of  coandl 
and  synods,  798;  qoestioos  and  difllcaltiea  as  to  prop- 
arty,  debts,  salaries  of  priests,  schools,  etc^  798,794;  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy,  fiftieth  annlTersaiy,  794. 

iK^wmonio.— Prince  CarFs  entrance  upon  sorereignty,  794; 
preparation  tor  war,  the  army  recrganiaed,  794;  auccess 
of  CarTs  f^9<m4,  794. 

JtuaHOy  Empire  qf.—J^wiah  persecntions,  406-481 ;  Easter 
riot  at  EUabethgrad,  4M;  lying  prodamationa,  468; 
Kiev  outbreaks,  4U ;  spread  of  disorder,  4C9;  motiyes  of 
the  rioters,  408;  outrage  statistics,  460 ;  imperial  ukase, 
460 ;  arreats  of  rioters,  461 ;  the  Emperor  and  royal  fam- 
ily, 794;  area  and  populati<»^  794  ;  receipts  andezpendl- 
turea,  794, 790;  public  debt,  795;  army,  790;  imporU  and 
exports,  shipping,  etc,  790;  raifatiada,  post-offloes,  tele- 
graph lines,  790;  Alexander  II  aasassinated,  790;  Count 
Mellkoff's  eflbrts  to  suppress  NihiUsov  790, 796;  details 
of  the  aasaasination,  how  accomplished,  persons  con- 
ceraed,  etc,  796,  797;  JeUabr^iT  leader  of  the  plot,  796, 
797;  Sophia  PeroOUcaya  chief  confederate,  797  ;  SabUn 
or  Fessenko,  797 ;  trial  of  the  regicides,  797 ;  prlndplea 
aTowed,  schemes,  plans,  etc.,  797 ;  the  six  prisoners  con- 
victed and  executed,  797,  798  ;  prodamationa  of  the  Ni- 
hlUsta,  798 ;  quotation  from  the  prodamation  addressed  to 
Europe,  798;  the  new  C^ar,  and  action  to  protect  him, 
798 ;  nerrous  terror  of  the  Emperor,  798 ;  Duke  Constan- 
tine's  son  in  compHdty  with  the  NihUista,  798 ;  also  Lien- 
tenant  Sukhanofl;  of  the  navy,  798  ;  arreats,  farther  de- 
signs of  the  Nihilists,  etc.,  798, 799 ;  proposed  goremment- 
ftl  refixrm  by  MeUkofl;  799 ;  queations  to  come  belbre  the 
BcpresentatiTe  Assembly,  embryo  Parliament,  799 ;  the 
Czar's  course,  sad  manifbsto  of  Pobedonocheli;  799; 
chsnges  in  the  ministry,  799;  IgnatielTs  circular  quoted, 
799,800;  Bussian  secret  correspondence  found  at  Ca- 
bool,  800 ;  intrigues  against  England  in  India,  800 ;  treaty 
with  the  Afghan  Ameer,  800;  treaty  between  Bussia  and 
China,  800;  Russian  gains,  800. 

Suttian  Government^  77^.— Position  of  aflUrs,  local  sdf- 
goTemment,  and  autocracy  of  the  Gar,  800;  condition 
and  character  of  the  serf^  800 ;  made  tne  by  the  Gar, 
bound  to  their  Tillages  or  communes,  800;  peculiarity  of 
Tillage  goTemment,  80O ;  goTemment  adTance  to  peas- 
ants of  landlords*  indemnity,  801 ;  inddence  of  the  an- 
nual payments,  801 ;  social  eflTeots  of  emandpation,  801 ; 
migration,  801 ;  heterogeneous  races,  801 ;  local  self-gov- 
ernment, 803;  discontent,  803;  Nihilism,  808;  posdbili- 
tles  of  a  federatlTe  system,  803;  advantages  of  kxsal 
autonomy,  803 ;  conditions  of  progress,  808. 

S 

iSo/ro^for.— Population,  806;  compodtion  of  the  GoTcmment, 
808;  armj,  804;  finances,  804;  commerce,  804;  table  of 
exports  and  importa,  805;  railroad  projecta,  800;  means 
of  communication,  800;  education,  805,  806. 

Samta  MABia,  DojuKOO.— Chilian  stateaman,606;  biograph- 
ical account,  806. 

SooTT,  Tooiua  A.— American  railroad  manager,  806;  bio- 
graphical account,  806,  807. 


Servtin  ds  JUete.— ClTil  dirisions  of  France,  807;  the  elect- 
oral districts,  807;  Oambetto*s  project  of  collectlTe  tick- 
ets, 807;  lU  import,  807 ;  iu  r«!)ection.  808. 

SxTMoirB,  OaiOKM  Stobis.— An  American  Judge,  808 ;  sketch 
0^806. 

Shxkmah,  Johv.— Elected  Senator  fh>m  Ohio,  70a 

Siloe,  their  Oonetruetion  and  <r«ef.~CQnstruotlon  of  dios, 
808;  materiala  of  ensilage,  808;  chemical  changea  of  the 
material  in  the  pita,  808 ;  analysis  of  prepared  corn-fodder 
808;  the  kMses  from  atmoapheric  action,  800 ;  method  o\ 
exdnding  the  air,  809;  Ooflhrt'a  ali^tight  dkia,  809;  the 
beat  forma,  809 ;  the  reason  ft»r  shutting  out  the  air,  810 ; 
beat  manner  of  preparing  fbdder  tot  ensilage,  810;  dan- 
gers of  alcoholic  and  acetic  fermentation,  810;  811  ;  proper 
selection  of  Ibod  "****-'*lt.  811. 

Sileer  Coinage.— {^ee  Bi-mkaluo  Stavdabis  and  Fi- 
vAMona,  UviTBD  Statm.) 

SMrrs,  Profeaaor  Bobsbtioh.— Prooeediaga  to  remoTe  him 
ixfjm  hia  professorship  in  Aberdeen  CoUoga  for  heretical 
writinga,  760-768. 

SoTBBBN,  EnwABo  Atxxw.— Comedlaa,  sketdi  of  his  life, 
811. 

SoiyiK  CbroMfia.— Debt,  811:  sources  of  rsTenue,  811;  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  813 ;  measures  paaaed  and  pend- 
ing, 813 ;  propoaed  election  laws,  818 ;  question  of  rcTia- 
lon  of  the  Constitution,  813;  stock  law,  613;  exodna  fh>m 
Edgefldd  County,  813 ;  economical  dtuatlon  of  migrating 
negroea,  813;  achoda,  818;  Penitentiary,  818;  Lonatio 
Asylum,  618 ;  increase  of  the  number  of  ferms,  618;  val- 
uation of  Ikrming  property,  618 ;  acreage  of  improTed 
land,  614;  llTe-stock  census,  814;  ststistlcs  of  produc- 
tion, 814 ;  rice  product,  614 ;  the  phosphate  iDdnatry, 
614;  review  of  phosphate  production,  814;  extent  of  the 
depodta,  610;  population  by  counties,  810;  Cowpens 
annlTersaiy,  610. 

Spain.—Boytl  femily,  615;  ministry,  610;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 610;  colonial  statlatlca,  616;  roTennea  and  expendi- 
tures, 816;  debt,  816;  the  budget,  816;  couTersion  of  the 
debt,  616;  froe-trade  plana,  616;  Sefior  Gamacbo's  pro- 
posed reorganlation  of  finance,  carried,  617 ;  army  and 
navy,  imports,  exports,  railroads,  telegnq>hs,  etc,  617; 
exports  from  Cuba,  617;  American  products  in  demand, 
617,616;  the  King's  speech  to  the  Cortes,  discusdon, 
ministerid  changea,  818;  liberd  views  of  Alfonso,  616; 
France  friendly,  818;  split  in  the  Bepubllean  party,  816, 
619;  debates  in  the  Cortes,  619;  Calderon  centenary,  619. 

8L  Gotkard  JtaUway  and  TVniie/.— Pointa  connected, 
greatness  of  the  work,  619, 830;  difllcnitiea  overcome, 
mode  of  drilling  rocks,  830;  the  Bnwdt  machine,  the 
compressed-air  engine,  880, 631 ;  boring  begun  Decem- 
ber, 1873,  completed  1881, 821 ;  huge  number  of  tnnnda 
on  the  line,  633. 

StalfcarU  and  Ha^-Breede,  646,  647;  at  the  New  York 
Convention,  608. 

STAinuBT,  Abthub  Pbubbtk,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.— An  Engltoh 
dergynun  and  author,  sketch  of  his  life  and  labora, 
character,  etc.,  823, 880. 

Stbxxt,  Altbbd  B1LI.1XO8.— An  American  writer  and  poet, 
biographicd  sketch  oA  830. 

Stceden  and  Honoof.—Kiag  and  royd  femity,  880;  execu- 
tive authority  in  Sweden  and  in  Norway,  630^  826;  area 
of  Sweden,  population,  revenue,  820^  636;  army  and 
navy,  826;  area  of  Norway,  population,  etc,  626;  poUti- 
cd  arrangementa  and  condition  of  aflUrs,  626,  827;  post- 
oflSces,  Mvinga-banka,  popular  educatinn,  887;  radicalism 
in  Norway,  depressed  state  of  the  financea,  837. 

8tciteerland.—PreB\deni  and  Ylce-President,  srea,  popula- 
tion, 837, 826;  revenue,  expenditurea,  83d;  action  of  the 
Federd  Assembly,  838;  the  Federd  Council  and  parties 
in,  888 ;  revenues  and  expenditurea,  836 ;  laws  enacted  by 
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tlie  Federal  Assembly,  828, 820 ;  qaestlon  m  to  enrtolUog 
right  of  uylom,  889;  SodAUst  Congress  forbidden,  829; 
position  of  the  Ssroj  question,  829;  army,  popoUtion, 
amigrttion,  889,  880;  knd-sUpa,  880. 


TImiMSfM.— Meeting  of  the  Legislatare,  880;  State  debt, 
proposition  as  to,  action  of  the  Legislatare  on,  880,  881 ; 
proylsions  of  the  act  qooted,  881 ;  reTcnne  bill  passed,  881 ; 
appropriations  for  State  expenses,  881 ;  increased  number 
of  Senators  and  BepresentatiTes,  881 ;  ii^Janctiun  obtained 
against  the  *' funding  act,'*  881,888;  case  not  settted, 
882 ;  debt  of  Memphis,  action  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
882;  opinion  quoted,  888,  883;  essence  of  decisions,  888 ; 
population,  888. 

TkMM.— Meeting  of  the  I^egiskture,  888;  act  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  liquors,  Uoensea,  etc,  888,  884;  frontier  battalion, 
oostof^  881 ;  public  schools,  884 ;  assessment-rolls,  bonded 
debt,  884 ;  ralhoads  in  operation  and  in  progress,  884, 885 ; 
new  lines  and  branches,  885 ;  earnings,  tonnage,  etc.,  885; 
the  OouM  system  of  roads,  including  those  to  the  Pacifle, 
885,  888;  estimate  of  ootton-erop,  888;  other  articlea, 
888;  export  trade  at  Galyeaton,  886 ;  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  relating  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  State 
UntTersity,  886;  the  university  to  be  at  Austin,  886; 
tabular  rlew  of  population  by  counties,  887 ;  State  Capi- 
tol burned,  887;  Prisons,  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylums, 
887,888. 

7%ou9and  lUands  or  /«2«a.— Location  ot  partly  bdonging 
to  Oreat  Britatai,  partly  to  the  United  Stataa,  888;  places 
of  resort,  888. 

TIIUKM4K,  A.  O.— Senator  ftom  Ohio,  187;  on  counting  the 
electoral  TOtes,  179, 180. 

Teblawhst,  Edwakd  Jobh.— Ab  English  writer  and  ad vent- 
urer,  sketch  of  his  Ufo  and  career,  888,  889. 

TmxsooTT,  WiLUAM  H.~^Dt  as  spedsl  euToy  to  Chili  and 
Peru,  748. 

TauMBULi.,  Hon.  Ltvait.— Views  on  the  questioB  of  inabil- 
ity or  disabiUty  of  the  President,  415,  416w 

TVrifcey.— Eastern  question  complicated,  889 ;  English  policy 
and  course,  £89;  German  and  Austrian  Interests,  889;  po- 
sition of  Turkey,  840 ;  course  of  France,  840 ;  demands  of 
Greece  and  the  result,  810 ;  English  policy  as  to  the  Tunis- 
ian enterprise  of  France,  840, 841  j  actlTlty  of  the  Sultan, 
841 ;  his  method  and  oonrae,  841 ;  arrest  and  trial  of  the 
Grand  Yfader,  841 ;  mode  of  raising  money,  841 ;  wivtched 
finance  and  trouble,  848 ;  eflTorts  of  bondholders  to  obtain 
guarantees  o#  payment,  848;  Russian  Interference,  842; 
question  how  met,  642 ;  Albanian  League  and  Its  results, 
848. 


DhiUd  iSKo^.— Close  of  Hayes*s  Administration,  848;  Gsr> 
field  inangunted  President,  848;  his  address  quoted,  848- 
845 ;  Blalne*s  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  post  of  Seci«tary 
of  State,  845;  Cabinet  and  diplomatic  appolntmenta,  845, 
846;  trouble  with  ConkUng,  846;  Garfield*s  riews  as  to 
appolntmenU  to  office,  846 ;  conflict  of  Tiews  of  Senators 
sad  others,  846 ;  flUal  elfocts,  846;  the  ssssssfai's  crime, 
846, 847;  Garfield's  death,  win  the  result  be  to  purify 
politics?  847;  Tloe-Presldent  Arthur's  Inauguration  and 
address,  847;  proekmatlon  of  a  day  of  humiliation  and 
mourning,  847, 848 ;  special  session  of  the  Senate,  Cabinet 
changes,  849;  the  Star-route  frauds,  849;  eourse  taken, 
indictments  found,  847;  Sergeant  Mason's  offense,  848; 
foreign  relations  undisturbed,  848. 

Dnit^  Statetj  the  Census  <!^.~Tbe  Tsrious  cissses  of  persons 
enumerated,  848,  849;  Uble  of  population  by  States  and 
Territorlet,  849 ;  teble  of  one  hundred  largest  dties,  849, 


860 ;  report  of  the  SuperlBtendent  of  fbb  C<aaM,SM; 
results  as  to  the  areas  of  States  and  Teiilteifas,  CM;  r»- 
Tised  table  of  areaa  in  squan  nflea,  851;  ecasaa  vi  ce- 
reals and  acreage,  851;  Taat  incresss  ta  prodnds  dniif 
the  last  decade,  851 ;  wheat  caltme,  also  oats,  hsrisy,  rye, 
etc,  851, 858  ;  table  of  cereal  crops  throoghoot  thtUmted 
States,  858;  table  of  sugar-cane,  ragar,  etc,  alsoof  not- 
crop,  852;  tobacco^rop,  858,  858;  table  of  the  prodactioB 
of  cotton,  6fi6;  table  of  tlieprod«etof  MtaflBiDoes  cmL 
yalnea,  etc  (eaat  of  the  one  himdredth  OMridtsa),  Ut, 
854 ;  also,  west  of  the  ssnae  naeridiaB,  654;  pradaetioe  of 
anthracite  coal  in  Peansylyaola,  654 ;  total  pradaBtka  of 
coal  In  the  United  Statea,  854;  aommary  of  ina  sad  Heel 
production,  854;  Increase  In  the  establish nwnfi for  aaa- 
ufkcture,  blsst-Aimaoea,  roDing-mills,  stcel-worki,  etc, 
854,865;  Bessemer-steel  worka,  865;  table  of  fi^sra  for 
blast-frimaoes,  rolUng-inills,  pteal- works,  and  MomsHm. 
655,  856;  production  of  Iron-ore,  estabUahmeMa,  fshMs, 
etc,  856 ;  production  of  copper,  nomber  of  nJaes,  opiul 
employed,  856, 857  ;  gold  and  silTer  mines,  tables  ef  prod- 
ucts, values,  etc,  867 ;  table  of  product  of  preekm  nct- 
ala,  1848-'d0,  657;  silk  nunnihctiirea,  fodoriaa,  hmt, 
yaloea,  finished  products,  867. 

(Trv^nuiy,  BspubUe  q^.— Area  and  populatkm,  851, 8K ;  Pn*- 
Ident  and  cabinet,  866 ;  army,  rereBiie,  and  expatosrw, 
856;  new  tariff  bill  and  natiooal  debt,  »8;  measaRsfcr 
paying  Interest  and  eztingulahing  the  debt,  6K;  hnHfk 
trade  for  five  years,  858;  imporU  and  ezporta,  S3e;  iki^ 
ping  moTsments  at  MontOTldeo,  8C9 ;  railroads  sad  tde- 
gnph  lines,  860. 

rZoA.— Population  of  the  Territory,  natiooallttoa,  aaisbcrtf 
McHmons,  809;  Mormon  tenacity  and  aasaninfw  as top*- 
lygsmy,  850  ;  mlssktas  abroad  and  ellbrta  to  spread  dit 
foul  disease,  859 ;  the  hierareby,  the  drnnlnant  pomr, 
settle  everything,  869 ;  number  of  the  preaebeti  is  iMi 
pestiferous  work,  869,  860  ;  over  88.000  eooTcrts  broa^^ 
Into  ITtah,  1840-'6Q,  860 ;  85,000  during  the  ncxtdsesde, 
and  during  the  last  ten  or  twelre  years  about  the  no* 
number,  860 ;  the  ao-«alled  ^  RMnganlapd  Cbarek  «f  tbc 
Latter-Day  Saints ''  oppose  polygamy,  660;  its  Bonbcr 
about  40,000,  chiefly  fai  DHnoia.  860 ;  join  In  the  cArt  t» 
obtain  the  suppresskm  of  polygamy.  660;  Ckrinhs 
churches,  eflbrts  in  the  way  of  eduoatloik,  etc,  i 
Mormonism  sad  Its  Ttleaesa,  800. 


Venenula,  United  Siatee  q^l— Number  of  Statea  sod  pepe- 
htion,  860;  Prestdect  and  Cabinet,  860 ;  amy  and  ssrr, 
860 ;  revenue  and  expenditures,  860, 861 ;  natiooal  debt, 
861 ;  table  of  Imports,  vahiea,  and  duties  eoOectcd  tbm- 
on,  861 ;  countries  firom  whidi  imports  were  asade,  fiCl; 
total  values,  861;  ezporta  to  and  Imports  fnm  Kcv 
York,  PhibKlelphIa,  etc,  661 ;  rahies  of  experts,  tabtai 
showing  destlnatlona,  861,  862 ;  shtpptng  at  the  peri  «f  La 
Guayra,  868;  one  railroad  in  operation,  others  prq^ertid, 
868. 

Fsrmoiit— The  Legislatare  passes  **  act  to  eqoaBae  taiabM.* 
868;itsprovlsloBS,  86B ;  poD  Hsts  and  valuatloos,  60;  f*- 
eeipU  and  expenditurea,  BabiStiaa  of  the  State,  881:  ait^ 
rial  Interests  In  prosperous  condition,  668;  prodads^ftke 
soil,  maple-sugar,  hay,  eereala,  potatoea,  batter,  ay^ 
wo<^  868 ;  pubUo  ai)d  normal  aehooia,  and 
864 :  seademles  and  graded  aehoola,  664;  State 
tendent  of  Education  and  hla  dotlea,  864;  Bcfer«it«7 
School,  864;  popuhrtion  by  eoootiea,  664. 

Tirginia.—Tbib  State  debt  qoestloii,  864;  decMoa  af  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  vaUlty  eT  the 
frmding  act  of  18n,  864;  the  aetloB  of  the  L^hHati^ 
In  1878-'74  on  this  questton,  864;  eflbrts  to  foree  pi^' 
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mento  of  taxes  in  gold  or  dlTer,  to  tax  ooupona  of 
State  bonda«  etc,  864 ;  action  as  to  the  tax  on  bonds 
held  bj  non-residents,  864;  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Coort  quoted,  865;  the  question  at  issue  in  the  political 
canTasa,  865;  eonrention  of  colored  people,  865;  Be- 
a^Juster  party  CouTention,  860;  nominations,  platform 
quoted,  865, 866 ;  Democratic  Convention,  jdatform  given, 
aominations,  866;  course  adopted  bj  the  Bepablicans, 
666 ;  resolutions  adopted,  866,  867 ;  disputes  aa  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee,  867 ;  yirtuallj  two  conventions 
held,  867 ;  compromise  sttempted,  867 ;  platform  of  co- 
alition portion,  867 ;  *"  Straight-ouU*  '*  platform,  667, 868 ; 
nominations  for  State  ticket,  868;  election,  Reac^uster  or 
**■  Liberal "  ticket  elected,  868;  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
United  States  Senator  elected,  868 ;  population  bj  conn- 
tiea,  868 ;  centennial  of  the  battle  of  Torktown,  account 
of  proceedings  at,  860 ;  President  Arthur's  address,  860 ; 
British  flag  aaluted  by  order  of  the  President,  869 ;  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  monument  laid,  860,  870;  diagram  and 
description  of  the  monument,  870;  inscriptions  on  the 
north,  south,  east,  4nd  west  sides,  870,  871. 
VooBBBxa,  D.  W.— Senator  from  Indiana,  187;  speech  on  the 
refunding  bill,  156-165. 

W 

IViziler-JiroCor.— Description  of  the  instrument,  with  diagram, 
871;  sizes  and  uses  for  sewing-machines,  Jig-saws,  print- 
ing-presses, grindstones,  etc,  871,  872. 

WiBsi  Virffinia.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  872;  Govern- 
or's message  as  to  West  Yirglnla  or  deferred  certiiictttes 
of  Ainding  sets  of  1871,  1872,  and  1879,  872;  the  new 
Governor's  views,  no  progress  made  in  adjustment,  872 ; 


chief  acts  passed  at  the  session  of  the  Legistetnre,  879 ; 
general  prosperity  of  the  State,  872 ;  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures, 872;  condition  and  cost  of  pnbUc  instruction, 
872 ;  normal  schools,  872, 878 ;  Universitj  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, 678  ;  charitable  and  other  public  institutions.  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  State 
Prison,  878;  population  by  counties,  878. 

WiLUAJis,  J.  S.— Senator  from  ELentucky,  187 ;  speech  on 
the  reftinding  bill,  158. 

TFisconein.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  878 ;  most  of  the 
acts  local  in  character,  loans,  logging  improvements,  etc., 
etc,  878, 874;  SUte  tax,  rate  and  total  of;  874;  public  in- 
stitutions, hospitals,  a^lums,  State  Prison,  874;  esti- 
mated expenses  for  these,  874 ;  railroads,  874 ;  statistics 
of  public  and  private  schools,  874;  receipts  for  schqol 
purposes,  874;  report  as  to  public  lands,  amount  held, 
capital,  incomes  of  the  several  funds,  874 ;  total  of  fUnds, 
productive  snd  non-productive,  675 ;  Indians  in  the  State, 
875;  Republican  Convention,  nominations,  snd  resolu- 
tions of  the  platform,  875;  Democratic  Convention,  nom- 
inations, and  platform,  875;  Prohibitionist  Convention, 
875;  Republican  ticket  elected,  875,  876;  constitutional 
amendment  respecting  the  Legislature  ratified,  676;  ce- 
real productions,  876  ;  population  by  coonties,  876. 


Tea$  and  ydyi.—In  ihs  SmuiU^  on  the  appropriation  for 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  International  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, 145;  on  reftmding  the  national  debt,  165. 

In  the  Houu^  on  postponing  the  consideration  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes's  veto  message,  172 ;  on  the  apportionment 
bUl,  102. 
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